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IRELAND  AND  THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE. 


THOMAS  FRANCIS   MEAGHER. 
(WITH  a  portrait.) 
!  macte  1 


I  virtnte,  pner,  tic  itar  ad  aatrea, 
Dia  genite,  et  genitere  l)eoa!* — VirgiL 


The  English  aristocracy  are  memora- 
ble jailors.  They  once  had  a  prisoner  at 
8t  Helena,  and  we  all  know  what  great 
glory  that  imprisonment  reflected  upon 
^tiie  Anglo-Saxon  character."  The  victim, 
in  that  instance,  had  been  a  despot,  an  usur- 
per, an  unscrupulous  invader  of  free  na- 
tions, a  murderer  of  private  enemies,  a  ty- 
rant over  his  own  country,  a  wholesale  as- 
sassin in  other  lands,  a  disreputable,  ambi- 
tious spurner  of  his  lawful  and  loving  wife, 
a  lowly  sychophant  to  the  pride  of  an 
Austrian  princess,  who  cared  not  for  him — 
a  great  mean  man  in  all  respects,  and  yet 
the  low  cruelties  to  which  this  English 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  subjected  him, 
in  that  lonely  island  of  the  North  Pacific, 
woke  the  sorrows  and  the  horror  of  the 
world.  The  despicable  tyrranies  of  St 
Helena  ennobled  Napoleon,  and  still  jus- 
tify the  tear  which  even  republicans  have 

*  *  Which  meana,"  qaoth  oar  printera  devil,  "  that 
art  being  a  Latin  or  yet  a  Sabine  we  have  made  en- 
oairjon  the  tabject,  and  find  the  above  rigmarole  U 
a  round- about  way  of  laying,  *  go-a-head.    — Trims. 

Goon!  born  ibr  a  virtue  yet  untaowiK-tbiiaheroee 
reach  the  atari, 

Then,  aprungfiom  God*,  and  to  beget  Goda. 
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shed  upon  the  agrave  of  the  tyrant,  be* 
cause  that  tyrant  was  still  the  victim  of 
England. 

Other  prisoners  too  they  had.  In  the 
great  war  for  the  independence  of  this 
continent  the  English  hulks  and  prison 
ships  filled  that  bay  of  the  Wallabout, 
over  at  Brooklyn.  Our  forefathers,  too, 
had  to  endure  this  mean  argument,  this* 
cruel  syllogism  in  political  contest,  the 
grave  and  the  celL  And  we  have  stood 
upon  the  grave  of  the  eleven  thousand 
who  died  there ;  withered,  hour  by  hour, 
till  reluctant  nature  Jeft  them.  We 
have  cursed  the  old  Irishwoman  who 
dared  to  dry  her  linens  upon  the  sod 
above  them,  and  hooted  the  fowl  and  the 
wild  playful  children  from  the  sacred  soil 
of  whose  glory  and  of  whose  sufferings 
they  were  unconscious.  Yet  bones  may 
rest,  and  may  manure  the  base  of  a  wall, 
and  grow  trees  for  laundry-use,  and  even 
have  monuments  above  them  to  tie  "  lines'1 
to,  as  we  have  seen  on  the  obscure  grave 
of  American  patriotism,  but  still  the  great 
and  vital  spirit  of  vengeance  and  of  their 
sufferings  outlived  their  bones ;  and  though 
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like  Republicans,  we  build  no  fanes  to 
compliment  dead  men  or  tbeir  surviving 
relatives,  yet  in  two  wars,  and  within 
the  hearing  of  their  corpses,  we  have  re- 
taliated on  this  England  for  her  infamies 
on  them. 

This  atrocious  system  of  degrading, 
torturing  and  killing  men  for  political  be- 
lief has,  since  that  pqriod,  been  banished 
from  this  continent.  Do  you  see  that 
flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed,  mirthful  Irish 
child  there,  "  making  plays"  with  bits  of 
broken  delph  against  the  head  of  a  grave 
in  that  obscure  suburb,  in  Hudson  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  That  child  plays  above  what 
has  secured  to  the  United  States  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  thought,  of  opin- 
ion, and  of  expression  of  opinion.  Sh« 
fixes  her  fragments  of  earthen-ware  on 
the  ashes  of  those,  the  last  victims  of 
American  "  treason,"  who  died  in  their 
long,  silent  sufferings,  for  the  liberty 
to  think  democracy  and  utter  American- 
ism. "  We  roast  our  eggs,"  said  a  living 
great  man,  "on  the  ashes  of  a  volcano,"  and 
fancy  it  turf  or  peat,  or  at  least  lifeless 
relics  of  bituminous  matter.  So  we 
squirt  out  tobacco  juice  upon  what  looks 
like  grass  along  the  sidewalk,  and  know 
not  that  it  is  the  grave  of  the  noble — so 
we  pass,  day  by  day,  t#  business  and 
money-getting,  treading  all  the  time  on 
the  heroic  dust  of  those  who  first  and 
who  last  in  our  land  emancipated  human 
thought,  and  sacrificed  their  poor  lives 
by  inches  for  the  nobility  and  equality  of 
man. 

Their  sufferings  came  of  the  English 
monarchy  and  aristocracy.  It  has  been 
the  habit  of  this  class,  this  "  ruling  order," 
numbering  some  thirty  thousand  in  a  pop- 
ulation of  thirty  millions,  that  is  each 
owning  on  an  average  one  hundred  white 
slaves,  and  living  pn  them  and  the  pover- 
ty of  their  children ;  it  has  been,  and  is, 
we  say,  the  habit  of  this  vile,  selfish,  idle, 
thieving  British  class,  to  pursue  with  the 
most  vicious  and  unrelenting  enmity  all 
antagonists,  but  especially  the  antagonist 
who,  born  on  their  soil,  dares  to  assert  his 
manhood  and  his  equality,  dares  to  utter 
the  great  truth  that  the  Creator  gives  no 
title  to  his  nobles,  but  that  the  men  of 
the  world  are  His  rightful  legatees.  Mag- 
nanimity is  as  foreign  as  justice  from  the 
soul  of  a  British  aristocrat  His  is  none 
of  that  fine  feeling  which  our  drawing- 


room  essayists,  our  namby-pamby,  finni- 
kin,  milk  and  water,  "  de-de"  sort  of  "  lit- 
erary characters"  attach  to  the  word 
cJiivcUry.  James  and  his  two  horsemen 
are  not  England — Daniel  Webster  and 
Anglo-Saxon  dbners  at  the  Astor  House 
are  not  England.  Neither,  too,  is  Down- 
ing street  England — we  grant  so  much 
to  English  Republicanism  which  already 
is  ashamed  of  Downing  street.  But  yet, 
loving  and  woefully  pitying  the  British 
people  as  we  do ;  hating  the  atrocious  aris- 
tocracy which  uses  it  for  the  torture  of 
the  world ;  despising  with  a  thorough  con- 
tempt the  moneyed  and  "  manufacturing" 
interest  which  feeds  on  it,  works  it,  sells 
it  at  will,  and  yet  leads  it  demagogically 
by  pretending  to  pander  to  just  passions 
which,  when  roused,  it  betrays  for  hire  ;* 
respecting  and  warmly  sympathizing  with 
the  Chartist  body,  as  the  best  educated 
and  most  earnest  of  Republicans  in  that 
island,  we  yet  find  fault  with  the  English 
people,  for  that,  since  the  aristocrats 
hanged  Sir  Harry  Vane,  England  has  not 
produced  one  single  great  Republican, 
excepting  Junius,  who  dare  not  show  his 
face ;  and  for  that  the  whole  people  of  that 
island,  with  infinitely  less  self-respect  than 
you  will  find  in  the  meanest  village  of  our 
most  distant  territory,  permit  things  to  be 
done  in  their  name  too  atrocious  for  the 
most  degraded  American ;  permit  them- 
selves to  be  misrepresented  by  their  mas- 
ters to  the  world  as  tyrants  too  cruel  for 
manhoods  bearing.  The  English  people 
are  the  eye-sore  of  Europe.  Theirs  is 
the  handicraft,  the  proletary  skill,  the  as- 
siduity, the  tameness  and  the  subservien- 
cy, to  sustain  the  most  infamous  and  gi- 
gantic of  aristocracies  known  to  the 
world,  and  which  it  needed  once  but  a 
Pym,  a  Hampden,  a  Cromwell,  and  a 
"  Lord-protect-me-from  Sir  Harry  Vane," 
to  hunt  off  the  earth;  theirs  were  the 
hands  which  placed  themselves  under  the 
feet  of  the  returning  emigres;  theirs 
were  the  necks  to  take  again  the  yoke ; 
theirs  are  the  red  gills  which  hysterically 
cheer  what  Americans  would  be  ashamed 
of,  a  Queen  and  Lords;  theirs  are  the 
moneys  by  which,  hard  earned  in  the  sweat 

*  Mr.  Cobden,  free-trade,  democratic  individual 
that  he  is,  ended  his  agitation  career  against  the 
aristocrats  by  purchasing  a  large  estate  and  be- 
coming "  as  good  as  his  betters,"  a  landed  aristo- 
crat.   So  of  toe  rest. 
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of  honest  toil,  the  low  aristocrats  above 
them  are  enabled  to  persecute  and  kill 
victims  of  St  Helena,  victims  of  the 
American  war,  to  hire  alike  the  ruffian 
Hesse-Cassel  man,  and  the  kniving  Indi- 
an; to  war  on  the  Cape,  on  India,  on  Ire- 
land, on  China;  to  hold  to  the  earth  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada ;  to  oover  over  even  our 
Union  with  a  web-work  of  spies,  and 
seize  and  carry  from  our  midst  even  a 
fugitive  from  their  injustice  and  their 
cowardice.  "  One  could  bear  a  little  with 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  said  one  of  those  we 
have  alluded  to,  Sir  Harry  Vane — "  his 
merit  was  so  extraordinary  that  our  judg- 
ments, our  passions  were  blinded  by  it. 
He  made  his  way  to  empire  by  the  most 
illustrious  actions;  he  had  under  his 
4  command  an  army  that  had  made  him  a 
conqueror,  and  a  People  that  had  made 
him  their  General.  But  as  for  Richard 
Cromwell,  his  son,  who  is  he  ?"  And  yet 
it  is  even  lower — the  English  people  have 
sank  not  from  Oliver  to  Richard,  but 
from  Cromwell's  Republio  to  the  vileness 
of  Russell  and  the  vileness  of  Derby ; 
from  freedom  to  Victoria ;  from  God  to 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  Facilis  descen- 
sus Averni  !  The  road  down  to  political 
hell  is  easy.  The  English  people  have 
sank  down  through  every  low  political 
abyss,  have  degenerated  without  a  blow 
struck  into  that  tame,  submissive,  dumb 
servility,  for  yielding,  per- force,  to  the  in- 
cipient slayer  of  which  they  now  laugh 
at  their  noble  brothers  of  France ;  for  re- 
belling against  the  last  stage  of  which 
they  deride  their  gallant  superiors,  the 
Irish.  They  are  the  hacks  of  despotism 
—any  despot  can  hire  them,  any  lord  or 
horn  ruler  can  use  them ;  they  supply  the 
loans  of  Europe,  sustain  kings  and  whole 
dynasties  with  their  toil,  and  are  so  stupid 
as  not  to  know  it — take  off  their  hats 
and  cheer  a  queen  who  despises  them, 
and  do  not  feel  degraded.  Talk  of  great 
peoples !  The  English,  without  exception, 
are  the  most  humbled,  woe-begone,  servile, 
ignorant,  and  fat  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth — most  unworthy  of  liberty  be- 
cause most  insensible  of  their  own  servi- 
tude, and  most  intolerant  of  others'  lib- 
erty; most  inimical  to  liberty,  because 
by  submiflsiveness,  hypocrisy  and  paying 
taxes  they  sustain  the  tyrants  who  in- 
fest their  more  noble  brethren ;  most  dead- 
ly antagonists  to  liberty,  because  with 


their  cheese  or  porter,  and  their  cakes 
and  ale,  they  are  impervious  to  reason, 
and  indifferent  as  a  sot  to  manhood.  The 
poor  English  people;  they  are  simply 
contemptible,  not  worthy  of  a  man's  hate, 
and  certainly  for  two  hundred  years,  not 
the  recipients  of  even  woman's  pity. 

But  the  aristocracy  which  owns  them 
and  their  land,  which  rules  and  uses,  and 
bleeds  them — that  is  another  affair.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with 
this  reiving,  half  Norman,  half  Dutch 
clan,  the  idea  of  chivalry.  When  were 
they  chivalrous.  To  Joan  of  Arc,  to 
Mary  of  Scots,  to  Napoleon,  to  our  Ameri- 
can forefathers  whom  they  hired  Indians 
to  scalp?  When  were  they  chivalrous? 
When  were  they  magnanimous  ?  Will  Mr. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  our  Anglo-Saxon  minis- 
ter to  England,  will  Mr.  Daniel  Webster 
our  Whig-English  candidate,  will  any  01 
the  vile  toadies  and  speculators,  who  for 
now  two  years  have  traded  in  American 
honor,  answer  ? 

Is  it  magnanimous  to  degrade  the 
beaten  ?  Is  it  magnanimous,  is  it  chival- 
rous, is  it  noble  to  herd  your  political 
antagonists,  men  and  honorable  men  who 
have  honorably  differed  from  you,  with 
thieves  and  prostitutes  ?  Do  we  ever  try 
to  kill  the  soul,  because  the  brain  and 
heart  differ  from  us  in  political  action  ? 
Do  we  persecute  enemies  morally  ?  They 
defamed  la  Pucelle  ;  their  hireling  histo- 
rians outraged  Cromwell  even  as  Sallust, 
the  slave  of  the  empire,  did  the  noble 
Jugurtha — their  prostituted  press  uttered 
grinning  satires  and  lying  libels  over  Na- 
poleon, whom  they  chained  to  a  rock — other 
proofs  of  the  consistency  of  the  British 
character,  of  the  rascality  of  the  aristo- 
cratic Anglo-Saxon  element  were  wanting, 
in  these  days  too,  to  revive  us  of  this 
generation  to  a  sense  of  heroism  and  of 
the  majesty  of  truth ;  and  one  proof  has 
come  to  us  from  the  Southern  sea ;  him 
whose  gallant,  plain,  yet  noble  face  this 
day  adorns  the  Democratic  Review. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  Young  Ameri- 
ca to  participate  in  the  salutation  which 
the  United  States  have  offered  to  this 
noble  exile — the  more  so  because  he  has, 
with  a  singular  magnanimity,  we  use  the 
word  in  its  highest  sense,  refrained  from 
accepting  hitherto  more  than  that  mere 
salutation.  He  has  presented  to  the 
world   a  magnificent  example.     It  was 
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endeavored  by  the  British  to  degrade  him, 
to  lower  him  in  his  own  estimation  and  in 
that  of  society.  The  London  Times  has 
even  written  of  him,  since  his  arrival  on 
our  shores,  as  an  "  escaped  convict."*  Dar- 
ing four  years,  from  zone  to  zone,  tem- 
perate, tropic,  and  lately  nearly  antartic, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  were  carried 
about  and  belied  on,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  were  daily  and  weekly  written  of 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  British  aris- 
tocratic interest,  as  mere  felons,  mere 
vagabonds,  mere  thieves,  mere  flat  burg- 
lars and  what  not — wholly  for  the  purpose 
of  degrading  them  in  the  estimation  of 


•  The  London  Times  of  July  lit,  in  an  article  tome 
lour  column!  in  length,  renewing  the  Parliament 
now  dissolved,  refers  in  the  following  temperate 
refined  and  elegant  manner  to  the  Irish  leaders  of 
•48:- 

"  The  new  Parliament  had  scarcely  met  after  the 
Christmas  recess  when  the  volcano  justified  these 
warnings,  and  all  Europe  was  in  a  flame.  Capital 
after  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  populace,  and 
Government  after  Government  was  revolutionized. 
AU  the  existing  bonds  of  empire  seemed  broken, 
and  Italian,  Sicilian,  German,  Slavonic,  and  lastly 
Celtic  nationality,  were  struggling  to  extricate 
themselves.  With  the  continental  part  of  these 
convulsions  Parliament  did  little,  except  sit  still 
and  hope  that  Lord  Palmhotor  knew  more  about 
them  than  it  did  itself.  Whether  it  had  any  plan, 
and  whether  either  Parliament  or  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  is  better  satisfied  with  the  forcible  suppres- 
sion than  with  the  sanguinary  outbreak  of  a  dozen 
revolutions,  does  not  appear  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  Legislature.  What  we  possibly  ad- 
mired, however,  we  were  not  inclined  to  imitate. 
When  a  crazy  Irishman  took  some  twenty  thou- 
sand Chartists  across  the  river  with  equivocal  de- 
signs, at  least  ten  times  that  number  of  peaceable 
citizens  took  care  there  should  be  no  revolution 
here ;  and  when  another  crazy  gentleman  pushed 
matters  rather  farther  in  Ireland  we  sent  him,  with 
a  few  vulgar  miscreants,  to  our  penal  colonies." 

The  "  vulgar  miscreants"  being  Mitchel.  Meagher, 
fcc.  Then  follows  a  review  of  the  immediate  busi! 
ness  of  the  Parliament.  An  act  of  Parliament  ac- 
cording to  an  Englishman's  notion  is  competent  to  do 
anything,  can  cure  cramps  in  the  stomach,  or  the 

gout,  or  put  out  a  fire. — Thus,  quoth  the  Times, 

"  We  have  met  or  rather  had  met,  the  Irish  famine," 
viz : — by  increasing  its  horrors.  "  We  have  estab- 
lished an  Irish  Poor  Law  on  a  tolerably  permanent 
basis,"  viz:— by  the  pauperization  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple— Again,  two  great  political  acts,  are  tons  sum- 
med up.  "  We  met  wholesale  evictions  in  Ireland, 
with  an  act  that  provided  at  least  a  roof  under 
which  the  evicted  might  lie  down  and  die,  at  the 
cost  of  the  landlord,"— and  again,  '*  when  the  arch- 
repealer  was  gone,  and  his  position  usurped  by> 
men  who  talked  of  vitriol  and  ginger  bottles,  we 
met  these  vermin  with  an  an  act  which  made  it 
felony  to  agitate  against  the  union." 

And  so  forth.  When  such  a  tissue  of  unvarnished 
rascalities  passes  for  the  leading  political  literature 
of  the  leading  organ  of  the  liberal  moneyed  inter- 
est, we  cannot  wonder  that  Irishmen  should  dis- 
play a  depth  of  hostile  feeling  to  English  rulers 
and  politicians  which  certainly  no  nation  so  mer- 
ited before,    it  is  reciprocal. 


mankind,  and  of  justifying  British  rascali- 
ity  in  its  worst  phase  before  the  world. 
And  here  the  free-men  of  the  earth  salute 
him  as  a  hero.  Is  not  that  a  victory? 
Does  not  that  prove  to  yon  that  no  amount 
of  lying  is  equal  to  one  atom  even  of 
silent  truth.  See  here — suppose  he  should 
speak  of  his  sufferings  in  this  wise  ;  sup- 
pose now,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  we  imi- 
tate the  orator  for  the  nonce,  and  make  a 
speech  on  the  liberty-of-the-British-con- 
stitution  and  the  Anglo-Saxon-character 
question.  Suppose  that  we  begin  our 
travestie  in  this  style : 

"  While  we  exiles  remained  in  Ireland 
the  conduct  of  the  British  officials  to  us 
was  respectful  and  considerate — scrupu- 
lously so ;  for  there  were  jealous  eyes 
watching  what  they  did  and  bold  voices 
ready  to  exclaim  against  the  perpetration 
of  the  slightest  injustice  or  indignity,  for, 
in  this  respect  they  were  not  only  studi- 
ous and  exact,  but,  like  all  honest  people 
who  do  a  proper  act  from  the  purest  im- 
pulse, they  took  care  to  parade  the  de- 
cency they  were  sagacious  enough  to  cul- 
tivate, and  in  an  humble  spirit  loudly 
thanked  the  Lord  that  they  were  not  like 
their  neighbors  of  Naples  and  Vienna. 
But  in  the  prison  market  of  the  South 
Seas  decency  is  at  a  discount.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  it,  if  cultivated : 
these  is  nothing  to  be  lost,  if  trampled 
under  foot  Out  of  the  way,  out  of  sight, 
out  of  hearing,  we  could  be  conveniently 
dealt  with  there  in  a  style  that  would 
more  deliciously  satiate  their  vengeance. 
Seas  rolled  between  us  and  our  friends ; 
storms  intercepted  all  our  remonstrances 
or  deadened  their  effect  Removed,  there- 
fore, from  the  sphere  which  there  was 
some  guarantee  for  our  just  treatment, 
we  were  surrendered  to  the  mercy  of  men 
who  were  instructed  by  their  cashiers  to 
do  what  they  themselves,  the  caitiffs,  in 
the  face  of  day,  and  on  an  open  stage,  had 
not  the  honest  intrepidity  to  attempt. 
Instructions  were  sent  out,  marked  pri- 
vate, and  none  of  us  (the  exile  we  suppose 
to  speak,)  were  permitted  to  see  them. 
'  Take  them,'  said  the  noblemen  of  Lon- 
don, "  take  the  churls ;  exact  from  them 
their  word  of  honor  not  to  leave  the  colo- 
ny ;  if  they  refuse  cast  them  into  prison : 
hedge  them  in  there  with  spies,  steeped 
to  their  lips  in  infamy.  On  the  pretence 
that  the  coarsest  food  is  essential  to  their 
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safe  keeping*  deny  them  the  poorest 
comforts  a  fa criminal"  could  ask;  like 
pimps  intercept  their  letters  ;f  like  thieves 
waylay  their  money  ;f  cat  them  off  from 


"When  these  men  were  condemned  by  the 
British  aristocracy  to  wend  their  way  to  the  Booth- 
era  sea,  some  of  their  friends  asked,  as  a  kindness, 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  lay  in,  at  their  own 
expense,  seen  provisions,  snch  mere  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  as  was  necessary  for  human  sus- 
tentatkm  daring  the  voyage.  The  friends  were  in- 
formed that  the  application  was  unnecessary,  for 
that  the  British  government  had  already  provided 
everything  repaired,  even  to  delicacies.  At  the 
first  dinner  of  the  transported,  the  captain  of  the 
ship  appeared  with  his  warrant  and  his  instruc- 
tions. He  is,  by  all  accounts,  every  excellent  gen- 
tleman, and  eats  well ;  but  still,  as  is  the  way  in 
the  navy,  was  under  orders,  and  the  orders  ordered 
the  underling  to  starve  the  exiles  on  that  bit  of 
twenty-year  old  junk,  with  a  green  bone  in  it,  and 
biscuit  crumbs.  And  so,  for  six  months,  they  en- 
dured iunk  and  existence  They  used  to  take  a  file, 
and  rub  down  the  junk  with  biscuit  dust.  O'Brien's 
ebeerv  voice  used  to  come  along,  too,  and  say, 
*  Well,  boys,  this  is  our  great  British  hospitality — 
some  few  guineas  are  left,  try  and  forage  with  the 
purser."  Others  cut  snuff-boxes  out  of  the  hard- 
wood which  had  been  boiled  for  them.  "  These  men 
are  not  glnttons,  but  yet  accustomed,  like  most  of 
decent  human  kind,  to  masticate  animal  matter, 
and  we  merely  mention  these  facts  to  show  the 
thorough  and  mean  rascality  of  the  British  charac- 
ter:— that  even  in  things  which  men  will  with  dif- 
ficulty stoop  to  mention,  which  no  man  will  wil- 
liaaly  allude  to,  they  tried  not  only  to  degrade,  but 
to  kill  the  soul  bv  poisoning  the  body.  These  are 
on  our  part  merely  explanations.  We  do  not  com- 
plain. Every  body  has  got  to  starve  sometime  in 
this  world ;  and  it  is  a  consolatory  comfort  to  an 
emaciated  man  to  have  starved  for  conscience  sake. 
We  did  once  on  rotten  roots  and  water  for  months, 
and  enjoyed  capital  health.  Neither  have  any  of 
these  poor  fellows  appeared  to  suffer  much — yet 
that  is  their  heroism;  the  attempt  to  starve  them 
into  submission  is  England's,  and  its  honors  may 
most  justly  be  thrust  upon  her.  O'Brien  has  been 
on  board  a  British  ship,  and  under  orders  of  the 
"Admiralty,'*  without  food  for  three  days,  and. 
finally,  the  minor  officers  of  the  ship  stole  food  from 
their  own  mess  to  sustain  him  and  his  comrades. 
With  reference  to  other  matters  alluded  to  in  oar 
above  speech — we  hope  you  like  it,  reader;  it  is 
good,  and  made  especially  for  this  occasion — we 
beg  to  remind  you,  in  case  your  memory  doth  not 
chronicle  the  facts,  that  O'Brien  was  only  released 
from  silence,  a  desert  promontory,  two  policemen, 
and  a  lot  of  bull  dogs,  on  the  complaint  of  the  gov- 
ernmental physician  that  another  day  in  that  de- 
Kc^htfal  society  was  death  to  him ;  secondly,  that 
ilitcbel  had  to  be  carried  by  men  ashore,  on  his 
landing,  and  sustained  even  in  walking  by  hired 
men  about  him,  so  utterly  exhausted  physically 
was  he,  after  nineteen  months  solitary  confine- 
ment in  a  prison  ship ;  and  that,  subsequently,  this 
solitary  hell  was  renewed  against  him  for  the  great 
crime  of  going,  by  full  permission,  to  see  his  wife, 
and  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
bad  not  seen  for  years,  and  whom  he  was  not  per- 
mitted even  to  embrace.  Magnanimous  Anglo- 
Saxon  character  I 

t  Sic— So  they  did. 

X  c?*c.— So'they  did.  Sir  William  Denison  stole 
two  bank  buls,  each  for  £50  (#250)  from  Mr.  O' 
Brian,  and  when  O'B.  wanted  a  coat  to  clothe  him 
for  the  winter,  in  that  hard  climate,  and  sent  to  the 


all  intercourse  with  their  kind ;  let  them 
fret,  and  sicken,  and  stagnate  in  dumb  and 
desolate  isolation.  Dog,  and  tantalize, 
enfeeble,  and  torture  them  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  endurance ;  and  from  this  ex- 
periment upon  their  lives,  at  the  peril  of 
your  pay,  do  not  desist  until  the  proper 
officer,  trembling  at  the  advancing  sha- 
dow, certifies  that  death  is  at  the  door.* 


British  knight  a  message  to  that  effect,  the  British 
knight  sent  him  down  one  of  his  own  bank  bills, 
with  an  imperious  messsge  that  he  (O'B.)  had  for- 
gotten to  endorse  it,  whereupon  O'B.  coolly  put  it 
in  his  pocket;  for  the  which  contumacy  and  regard 
for  the  principle  of  "  property*'  he  had  to  endure 
the  bull-dogs  a  little  longer.  These  respectable 
animals,  pressed  into  British  service,  are  made  to 
do  a  dirty  duty,  vis.,  eat  a  political  exile  if  he  come 
within  reach.  They  are  staked  round  the  promon- 
tory of  Port  Arthur,  at  intervals  equivalent  to  the 
length  of  their  chains,  and  seem  to  know  and  like 
rebel  flesh  almost  as  well  as  a  policeman.  They 
are  permitted,  however,  to  howl.  Policemen,  and 
soldiers,  snd  officers  are  not ;  at  all  events  within 
the  hearing  of  a  convicted  patriot,  or  what  we 
would  call  of  an  honest  man  or  hero.  He  is  not  even 
to  hear  humanity,  or  know,  sentiently,  he  is  alive. 
We  hope  no  fanatical  Englishman  who  drinks  his 
Queen's  health  at  the  Astor,  fancies  we  have  any 
spite  at  bull  dogs,  or  any  other  English  dogs,  being, 
as  they  are,  dogs,  wholly  .irresponsible,  and  very 
comely  animals,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of 
the  "  American"  species  of  the  same  breed.  How- 
everjgo  on,  gentlemen !  This  English  ribaldry  raises 
its  head  in  the  Whig  ranks  occasionally  for  a  time 
and  occasionally  has  to  be  crushed.  The  patrons  o 
the  bull  dogs  are  howling  hard  again,  though  Jack- 
son did  give  them  a  mighty  fine  turn  over.  Never- 
theless, proceed! 

•  Sic. — Vide  previous  note.  O'Brien  was  at 
length,  in  this  manner,  permitted  to  talk  with  bis 
sentinel,  and  walk  about  under  guard,  with  a  suffi- 
cient horse- pistol  at  his  head.  He  was  a  man  of 
six  feet,  erect  at  that,  and  brave  as  Mars ;  now  he 
is  stooped  and  weasened,  and  his  brown  hair — hair 
clansmen  would  have  woven  into  a  coolun  long  ago, 
is  crumped  and  dry,  and  gray  with  the  snows  of 
sorrow.  It  is  probable  he  is  dying,  and  that  he 
may  not  live  long  enough  to  read  these  pages. 
Nevertheless  he  dies  nobly,  chained  to  the  stake, 
in  a  great  cause.  It  is  ouly  another  dead  man  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy— but  another  victim  of 
England — nothing  more — there  are  plenty  of  them, 
aod  this  need  not  scare  us.  How  often  have  we 
seen  the  American  blood  boil  up  to  raging,  how 
often  have  we  heard  noble  Americans  exclaim 
against  England  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  about  Na- 
poleon, and  wish  they  had  been  living  in  those  days 
to  do  one  heroic  act.  Yet  here  is  a  good  aod  noble 
man,  now  in  the  passive  state,  we  cannot  say  ac- 
tive, undergoing,  like  Napoleon,  the  same  long 
agony  and  tiresome  death~-a  republican  dying  bv 
inches.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  heroism  in  his 
behalf;  but  how  quiet  we  are  T  "  Ohio,"  said  a 
friend  of  ours,  lamenting  over  the  fall  of  Republican 
chivalry  with  us  of  this  generation ;  "  Ohio."  said 
he,  "  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  independent  republic 
we  founded  out  there  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  has 
become  a  pigeon  hole  in  the  Washington  Trea- 
sury Department!"  Bo  this  enervating,  British- 
Alliance,  mean,  federal  administration,  covers  the 
whole  land  and  almost  every  human  being  in  it 
with  codes  of  European  "morality,"  with  British 
systems  of"  social"  practice,  with  laws  of  nations 
told  us  by  the  usurping  aristocracy  of  a  nation  that 
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Should  they  pledge  their  word  their 
chain  is  rivetted  the  tighter.  They  are 
fast  for  life.  In  this  respect  to  serve  oar 
own  good  purposes  recognise  them  as  men 
of  honor.  In  every  other  respect  treat 
them  as  you  treat  the  rabble.  Teach 
them  they  are  caught  and  gagged  at  last. 
Teach  them  they  are  in  the  clutch  of 
England,  against  whom  they  have  borne 
false  witness,  and  whose  omnipotence  they 
have  blasphemed.  Teach  them  they  are 
no  better  in  our  eyes  than  reprobates 
whom  jou,  underlings,  are  stalled  and  fed 
to  brutau  c.  Blend  with  them  your  par- 
ricides, your  perjurers,  your  robbers, 
whilst  you  defraud  them  of  the  privileges 
you  accord  even  to  the  parricide  and  the 
robber.  *  Make  them  believe  they  will  be 


never  regarded  any  law  or  any  honor,  that  never 
made  a  treaty  it  did  not  break,  that  made  one 
treaty  with  as  within  three  years,  about  Nicaragua, 
and  then  laughed  at  Q«  and  broke  it,  and  made  an- 
other treaty  and  will  break  it  too,  and  will  own 
that  Central  America,  if  the  fire -boy  ■  do  not  look 
oat  when  the  bell  rings — of  a  nation,  of  an  aristoc- 
racy of  a  nation — (for  as  to  the  poor,  meaa  British 
people,  oar  nervous  friends  may  rest  easy,  we  do 
not  desire  to  hart  them,  merely  "  to  send  them 
liberty  when  they  send  as  war,"  as  they  will, 
please  God — the  third  Panic  of  that  ilk) — we  say 
that  this  vile,  senseless  British  idea  has  so  emas- 
culated as,  so  covered  as  over,  so  plundered  as  of 
the  Republic's  manhood  and  mind  that  now,  for  an 
American  to  do  a  great  and  heroic  deed,  is  to  be  a 
fillibuster,  or  flibustier.  or  mere  cat-throat  and  thief. 
G-aray  grants,  Whig  administrations,  Webster  in- 
trigues, the  bank-books  and  amenities  of  Sir  Henry 
Balwer,  and  of  bis  honor  Mr.  Crampton.  Clayton 
follies — for  we  will  only  say  of  that  man  that  he  has 
bat  wisdom  to  be  a  lawyer,  not  to  be  a  statesman 
— and  the  effeminate  and  unworthy  systems  of 
thought  which  such  a  low  and  exacerbating  regime 
has  drawn  upon  our  country,  have  made  the  name 
even  of  America  lowly;  have  made  our  ambassa- 
dor at  London,  for  his  vile  monarchism,  a  subject 
of  caricature  for  even  the  republican  London  Punch 
— have  disgraced  us  and  lowered  us  the  world  over. 
£et  us  confess  the  truth — the  federal  government 
of  the  last  four  years  has  been  a  disgrace  to  the 
American  name;  the  attempt  to-  renew  it  killed 
even  poor  old  Henry  Clay,  and  put  the  very  screw 
into  his  coffin.  Away  with  it — down  with  it — A 
has  les  tyrants — Aristocrats  alalanterne.\  Down 
with  the  tyrants— aristocrats  hold  the  candle.  We 
have  had  enough  of  it.  And  these  are  the  folks 
who  begged  for  O'Brien,  and  begged  for  Mitchell 
Away  with  it — the  vile  ignomony ;  Americans  want 
no  liberty  for  any  man  by  begging. 

*  They,  these  Irish  convicted  felons,  traitors  and 
honorable  men,  are  the  only  persons  transported  to 
that  dumping  ground  of  social  offal,  from  whom  the 
English  Government  even  demanded  a  parole  be- 
fore giving  the  merely  customary  "comparative 
liberty"  of  supporting  themselves.  Thus,  even 
while  they  degraded  them  the  English  aristocracy 
acknowledged  their  manlike  and  honorable  position. 
They  are  too  the  only  persons  who  on  any  "  ticket 
of  leave/'  have  been  imprisoned  within  limits,  or 
obliged  to  present  and  show  themselves  monthly 
to  a  turnkey  or  magistrate — all  others,  thieves  and 
murderers  incladed,  having  the  freedom  of  the 


treated  like  men,  and  treat  them  as  ruf- 
fians. Raise  our  British  character  by 
a  show  of  magnanimity,  and  be  to  them 
devils.  Unite  them  fully  with  the  penal- 
ties and  liabilities  of  an  infamous  equality. 
Fetter  them  to  one  spot.  For  the  slight- 
est infraction  of  such  bye-laws  as  you 
choose  to  make,  pounce  upon  them.  Olothe 
the  culprits — the  impertinent  sinners 
against  our  sovereignty — with  the  hide- 
ous patchwork  of  the  felon.  Surfeit  them 
with  the  foul  fare,  the  rigorous  and  re- 
morseless drudgery,  the  loathsome  and 
leperous  society  of  a  penal  settlement ; 
vulgarize,  degrade,  debase,  emaciate  them ; 
render  them  odious  to  the  sight  of  the 
people  whom  they  love  and  who  love  them. 
Taint  and  brand  them  so  that  they  be 
shunned  by  the  virtuous  order  of  the  com- 
munity, and  be  compelled  to  seek  among 
the  British  ruffians,  whom  we  have  let 
loose  upon  you,  a  foul  companionship. 
Exasperate  them  into  insubordination, 
that  we  may  scourge  them  the  more  se- 
verely. If  this  fail,  curb,  and  tame  and 
subjugate  them.  Grind  them  into  snb- 
missiveness*  that  we  may  spurn  them  ex* 
ultingly  from  our  keeping.  By  Wow  or 
stratagem  bring  them  to  their  knees. 
Force  from  them  one  symptom  of  sub- 
mission. Wring  from  them  one  cringing 
word  of  loyalty.  Do  this  that  we  may 
fling  the  vagrants  forth  upon  the  world, 
objects  of  reprobation,  derision,  and  dis- 
gust Get  their  "friends"  to  beg  for 
them.  Do  this  that  all  nations  may  cuff 
them  from  their  gates — that  America, 
with  all  her  frank  humanity,  may  blush  to 
see  them  on  shore  ;  that  their  own  coun- 
try may  disown  them.  Do  this,  that  the 
spirit  with  which  we  have  had  so  long  to 


island,  and  being  obliged  to  report  themselves  bat 
once  a  year.  It  was  so  throughout.  The  English 
Government  could  not  for  its  own  safety  carry  oat 
its  rascality  against  them.  It  treated  them  as 
thieves,  and  as  men  of  honor — and  in  the  same  act 
as  men  of  no  honor  and  worse  than  thieves.  In  all 
other  matters  it  was  the  same — the  English  offi- 
cials in  every  relation  exacted  and  broke  the  parole. 
They  have  never  kept  and  never  keep  faith  with  a 
political  antagonist  Thev  never  did  so  with  Na- 
poleon. One  of  the  foolishest  ideas  that  ever  per- 
vaded  the  hnraan  mind,  compressed  into  a  cell  U 
the  notion  of  honor  with  these  ruffians.  To  keep 
that  honor  unstained,  even  in  repute,  Meagher 
risked  his  life— it  is  all  folly. 

*  The  great  complaint  of  the  British  against 
these  gallant  men  is  one  which  a  coward  only 
makes,  after  he  has  wreaked  his  little  worst  upon 
his  victim,  viz.  and  to  wit,  that  they  won't  give  in 
— that  they  exhibit  no  loyalty  or  "  contrition." 
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that  our  old  foe,  blushing  for  its  spuri- 
ous spawn,  may  be  struck  down  with  ig- 
nominy at  last,  and  that  our  victory  for 
now  and  evermore  may  be  complete  !" 

Such  is  the  speech  that  we  presume  to 
have  been  in  intention,  in  effect,  and  may 
yet  be  in  its  material  wording,  delivered 
to  die  jailers  of  that  England  which  can 
so  chivalrously  and  gallantly  interfere 
about  Neapolitan  prisons  and  Roman 
prisons,  and  Viennese  prisons,  and  South 
Carolina  prisons,  and  about  niggers,  and 
dark  colored  slaves,  and  about,  if  need  be, 
the  prisons  of  Honolulu,  or  Trincomalee, 
or  about  the  system  of  marriage  in  Borneo, 
or  the  social  errors  of  Japan,  (sending  pen- 
sioned priests  to  civilise  the  sufferers,  and 
a  spy,  backed  by  a  sword,)  or  about  any- 
thing, only  not  about  its  own  prisons,  its 
own  political  sufferers,  its  own  victims,  its 
own  crimes. 

There  are,  in  this  land  of  free  thought, 
and  of  freedom,  if  we  could  only  bring 
ourselves  so  far  forward  in  the  path 
of  progress  as  to  enjoy  it,  white  slaves 
who  kiss 'this  tyrants  baton,  and  praise 
themselves  before  their  "  moral"  looking- 
glass  for  that  they  are  imitative  of  their 
u  mother  country,"  and  that  she  does  no 
cruelty,  but  even  treats  those  who  differ 
from  her  u  respectably."  Out  upon  the 
vile  cant}! — This  England  appeals  to  us 
for  praise  because  she  does  not  show  us 
all  her  tortures — out  upon  her  ! 

No  more  disgusting,  horrid  rule  ever 
existed  upon  the  earth  than  this  British 
one.  We  have  given  slightly  and  feebly, 
in  our  mere  review  diction,  a  supposi- 
tious oration,  conveying  dimly  some  of  the 
frets. 

Some  there  are  too  we  cannot  utter. 
Noble  men  cannot  stoop  to  complain  of 
what  is  below  manhood. 

And  yet  suppose  we  improvise  another 
oration.  Let  us  fancy  ourselves  for  an 
instant  subjected  to  the  petulancy  and  the 
insolence  these  men  have  borne.  It  is, 
we  know,  a  vulgar  human  nature  which 
expresses  itself  in  words ;  but  you  may 
presume  that  our  arms  are  pinioned,  and 
that  there  is  no  weapon  left  us  but  the 
women's  one,  that  tongue  of  mother  wit 
and  mother  Eve.  "Well  then,  we  face  Sir 
William  Denison,  trader  in  white  slaves 
and  general  spy,  and  begin  as  follows : 

tt  This  excellent,  candid,  high-bred  gen- 


tleman— this  Denison,  huxter  and  knight, 
K.C.B.,  green-grocer  and  general  gover- 
nor of  this  poor  colony,  Q.  E.  D.,  in  a  de- 
spatch addressed  to  Earl  Grey,  in  Janu- 
ary '51,  very  petulantly  adverted  to  the 
sympathy  that  had  been  evinced  in  our 
regard  (for  even  transplanted  Englishmen 
out  there,  love  and  venerate  gallant  men), 
and  libelling  his  inferior  green-grocers  and 
magistracy,  declared  that  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  suffering  heroism  had  ex- 
tended so  far.  as  to  interfere  with  the  due 
administration  of  justice. 

"  The  plain  English  of  which  is  to  us, 
chained  silent  devils  that  we  are,  that  his 
Excellency,  the  white  trader,  and  green- 
grocer general,  has  failed  to  blacken  us 
— that  he  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  get 
the  people  about  us  to  treat  us  as 
rascals;  cannot  with  all  his  discipline 
and  paraphernalia  of  tyranny,  extin- 
guish the  sentient  god -head,  which 
teaches  even  Englishmen  to  venerate  the 
noble,  and  love  the  good.  Our  green- 
grocer governor  has  failed  to  l  reform* 
us,  failed  to  reconcile  us  to  his  govern- 
ment— failed  to  draw  from  us  one  sylla- 
ble or  symptom  of  compunction.  This 
impertinence,  no  doubt,  is  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  green-grocery,  to  the  small  but 
exquisite  copyists  of  Caligula  and  Cam- 
den. Evidently  they  expected  a  more 
satisfactory  result.  Evidently  British 
green-grocery  did  not  anticipate  this  per- 
sistent manhood,  this  continuous  inflexi- 
bility at  the  opening  of  their  parliament- 
ary session,  or  dramatic  pow-wow,  1849. 
Lord  Clarendon,  you  may  recall  the  fact, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  John  RusselL 
'  recommending'  him  to  get  a  renewal  of 
the  martial  law  and  habeas  corpus  suspen- 
sion act  for  six  months  longer.  This  let- 
ter was  printed  by  the  printer  to  the  Brit- 
ish government,  and  left  at  the  doors  of 
the  six  hundred  and  odd  members  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  In  this 
letter,  King  Clarendon  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  his  recommendation  the  fact  of 
our  not  having  shown  any  sign  of  contri- 
tion. Torture  our  country,  because  we 
will  not  stoop  to  beg  at  your  ruffian  gate  I 
Magnanimous  British  character  I  We 
are  made  of  facile  stuff.  Contrition,  in- 
deed I  Contrition  for  what?  For  not 
joining  with  the  beggars  who  scraped  and 
bowed  at  the  back-door  of  his  castle ;  con- 
trition for  not  falling  on  our  marrow- 
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bones  in  the  streets  and  squares,  to  a 
lying  suborner  of  a  jury  of  cut-throats, 
and  blessing  their  incomparable  '  constitu- 
tion.'— Contrition!  for  not  crying  'aye1 
in  some  musty  chamber  of  a  eity  court- 
house, to  a  resolution  of  confidence  in  that 
base  party,  which  rides  out  of  opposition 
cm  the " 

But  enough ;  we  are  becoming  personal 
— sinking  even  in  our  wrath  to  a  level 
with  Englishmen,  and  disputing  about 
a  Whigs  and  Tories,"  about  which  of  the 
two  swindlers  is  the  more  honest  looking. 
We  beg  the  readers  pardon  for  our  folly, 
but  the  wrath  of  man  will  sometime 
usurp  his  judgment. 

And  thus,  afar  off,  in  the  South  Pacific, 
in  a  lovely  island,  where  the  Derwent 
flows  even  more  magnificently  than  the 
Hudson,  or  the  Schuylkill,  or  the  Poto- 
mac; amid  the  most  luxurious  scenery, 
for  God  and  Nature  are  always  grand,  es- 
pecially to  the  unhappy ;  where  the  blue 
mountains  faint  away  from  your  embrace 
like  a  fearful  willing  woman,  and  yet 
throw  out  the  pouting  white  rocks  and 
the  loveliness  they  bear  upon  their  bosom ; 
where  all  created  things  are  grand,  and 
clear,  and  exquisite ;  where  every  luxury 
lies  at  the  feet  of  man,  there  live,  or 
rather  there  dwell,  or  still  rather,  we 
shall  say  vegetate,  that  is  merely  support 
the  wear  and  tear  of  extra-mundane 
thought,  some  four  or  five  men  with 
whom,  with  any  of  whom,  and  especially 
with  the  best  of  whom,  it  would  do  you 
good  both  in  this  world  and  the  next  to 
be  acquainted.  Seldom—once  indeed  only 
in  our  own  revolution,  do  we  recall  that 
such  an  assembly  of  God's  nobility  were 
collected  together.  We  have  seen  but  a 
sample ;  and  yet  to  his  honor  a  sample. 
And  they  are  the  prisoners,  the  transport- 
ed caitiffs,  the  banished  scoundrels  of 
England — herding  with  the  vile  and  the 
unworthy,  and  the  dumb  of  thought,  and 
the  ignorant  of  greatness.  Ah,  me !  The 
tyrant  and  the  tyrants  of  the  Teuton 
race  have  their  Speilbergs,  their  Chillon 
by  Geneva's  lake,  their  roasting  Piombi 
in  Venice.  The  vile  charlatan,  vile  bri- 
gand, vile  bandit,  viler  assassin,  who  os- 
tensibly in  the  name  of  Catholic  unity 
and  Christian  love  rules  that  poor  old 
innocent  Pope  in  Borne,  has  his  castle  of 
San  Angelo,  his  human  battues  and  little 
shooting  excursions  at  night  in  French 


society  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  his 
assassinations,  pour  passer  les  temps,  and 
his  agreeable  aviary  of  human  wild-fowl, 
known  as  his  "cells  of  the  Inquisition." 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  "  nephew  of 
his  uncle,"  bless  the  mark !  has  his  Nouka- 
hiva,  his  Algeria,  his  Cayenne.  Nicolas 
has  those  dungeons  of  Novogorod,  and 
that  parched  desert  of  Siberia.  Alto- 
gether, omitting  smaller  and  merely  occa- 
sional modes  and  places  of  human  torture, 
the  Holy  Alliance  is  well  provided  with 
jails  at  all  events,  to  chain  up  and  impri- 
son revolting  humanity,  revolting  man- 
hood ;  and  other  species  of  rascalities  on 
the  physical  body  of  this  creature,  man, 
have  been,  in  anterior  ages,  used  to  deter 
him  from  thinking,  or  to  agonize  his  ner- 
vous system  for  that  his  brain  thought,  and 
his  lips  uttered  things  unwelcome  to  the  di- 
vine right,  the  self-assuming,  "  God-creat- 
ed," scoundrels  of  the  earth.  Christ— 
upon  what  holy  head  will  not  the  conser- 
vatives of  infamy  lay  their  hands— even 
he  was  crucified,  and  publicly  denounced 
as  mean  and  lowly,  as  rebellious  and  infi- 
del, though  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake 
of  our  civilisation,  and  the  moral,  high- 
flown,  Astor-house-dinner  character  of  us. 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  that,  if  he  had 
come  on  the  world  some  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-two  years  later,  those  Jewish  in- 
dignities could  not  have  been  practised 
on  him  with  impunity — from  f  the  wither- 
ing shock  of  public  opinion."  Yet  still 
it  does  not  appear  that  we  are  of  much 
avail,  even  with  our  telegraphs  and  our 
newspapers,  to  prevent  the  human  saeri* 
fioe  of  great  men  to  great  ideas  being  car- 
ried out  at  our  very  door.  In  fact,  look* 
ing  at  this  world  as  it  stands,  we  have* 
carefully  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
worst  scoundrel  in  the  eyes  of  society  is 
the  patriot,  of  whatever  nation  he  may  be, 
that  he  alone  is  deemed  worthy  of  another 
world,  to  the  which  it  is  necessary  for  his 
government,  and  for  all  who  own  him  to  send 
him  as  quickly  as  possible.  Let  no  man, 
or  semblance  of  educated  humanity  who 
wishes  to  die  in  his  skin,  presume  to  be  a  pa- 
triot. Let  no  man  dream  the  mad  idea  that 
he  has  a  country.  Beligion  is  against  it— 
the  "church"  never  yet  recognised  the 
nation — it's  is  a  wider,  a  far  nobler  philan- 
thropy. It  takes  in  everybody  all  round 
— so  do  kings,  and  established  orders  and 
professions  and  the  like  participators  in 
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the  mill-horse  idea  of  getting  through 
life.  Above  all,  if  you  hare  a  soul  to  be 
flayed,  and  if  you  cannot  save  your  own 
soul,  which  being  yours  probably  looks  to 
you  only  for  salvation,  and  not  to  a  cob- 
bler or  others,  never  have  an  idea  about 
your  country;  no,  nor  even  about  your 
manhood.  Forget  that  proud  saying  of 
Yergniaud's:  "The  nobility!  that  is  to 
s»y  two  classes  of  men ;  the  one  for  gran- 
deur, the  other  for  debasement  1  the  one 
for  tyranny,  the  other  for  servitude! 
The  nobility !  Ah !  the  very  word  is  an 
insult  to  the  human  race !"  Forget  it  all 
—forget  the  great  battle  humanity  has 
been  struggling  in,  for  now  some  centu- 
ries, to  get  rid,  first,  of  the  Roman  empire, 
then  of  that  Nessus  shirt,  that  "religion" 
with  which  she  clothed  Europe  for  her 
torture— forget  the  men  and  blood,  and 
bones,  and  arms,  the  world,  and  of  the 
world  especially  those  trampled  nations  of 
Europe  transported  to  this  continent, 
because  this  was  but  first  in  the  field,  here 
to  fight  this  fight  for  us  Americans.  For- 
get everything — scorn  everything,  laugh 
at  everything — let  us  roll  up  the  Stars  and 
stripes  with  respectable  flags  of  mon- 
archies; but  yet  while  one  little  lingering 
drop  of  the  chalk-and-water  milk  of  human 
kindness  is  left  us,  by  this  federal  admin- 
istration at  Washington ;  while  we  have 
power  to  look  out  on  the  outside  world ; 
while  we  too,  individually,  in  obedience  to 
Daniel  Webster  and  Mr.  Grampton,  are 
not  compelled  to  get  into  a  pigeon  hole 
and  make  an  "  Ohio"  of  ourselves ;  let  us 
acknowledge  this  met  from  what  we  have 
already  stated — it  is  plain  that  no  men  have 
ever  endured  such  mean,  vile,  execrable 
and  cruel  tortures,  as  these  four  or  five 
men  in  Australia  now  endure,  and  have 
for  years  endured  under  the  kind  and  hu- 
mane, and  brotherly,  and  trans- Atlantio- 
eousin,  and  friendly-alliance  government 
of  Great  Britain.  It  improves  our  ideas 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  to  know 
that  we  take  the  palm  of  excellence,  es- 
pecially in  this ;  and  we  feel  assured  that 
many  respectable  pro-English  persons, 
will  therefore  doff  their  hats  more  reliably 
to  the  first  English  gentleman  who  honors 
our  poor  country  with  his  contempt,  his 
Manton,  his  guttural,  aspirate  "  H,"  and 
the  mention  of  "his  uncle  the  EarL"  We 
trust  it  will  do  gentlemen  of  that  kidney 
good  to  know  that  such  is  the  belief  of 


the  American  democracy — that  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  the  aristocracy  and 
"middle  classes,"  that  is  the  un-titled 
money  classes,  anxious  to  sell  themselves 
for  "titles,"  and  their  monarchs  and  their 
queen,  and  little  babies  at  $150,000  per 
annum,  per  infant,  is  the  meanest,  lowest, 
most  treacherous,  despicable  and  lowly 
"nation"  or  "government,"  or  physical 
existence  misrepresentative  of  a  national 
entity  under  the  sun ;  and  that  in  nothing 
has  it  shown  its  meanness  and  its  baseness 
more  than  in  the  treatment  it  has  exhib- 
ited to  these  poor  and  gallant  fellows  yet 
in  Australian  exile,  one  of  the  best,  and 
beyond  all  doubt  the  most  eloquent  of 
whom  we  have  already  welcomed  to  our 
pages. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  we  have  been 
speaking  in  terms  which  are  eminently  un- 
fashionable, and  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  kid-glovery  and  of  the  reduplicators  of 
hearsay  and  commonplace,  are  erroneous, 
if  not  fanatical.  It  has  been  long  the  es- 
tablished practice  in  the  conventional  and 
thoughtless  literary  character,  to  sneak  of 
English  "  liberty"  as  something  olaer  and 
more  refined,  and  by  many  holy  chalks, 
more  sacred  than  Republicanism ;  to  apol- 
ogise, nay,  to  be  kind  to  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, especially  for  their  vices,  and  the 
respectability  of  the  criminal,  and  to  treat 
of  Irish  liberty  as  a  downright  and  plain 
folly,  which,  as  occasion  suits,  may  be  in- 
tensified by  enthusiastic  gentility,  into  in- 
sanity, the  most  maniacal  and  dangerous, 
or  into  any  other  state  of  comparison  in 
the  graduated  scale  of  passionate  noodle- 
dom.  This,  you  see,  is  the  only  nation  all 
of  whose  heroes,  not  liars,  must  be  fools. 
All  other  nations  have  a  right  to  try  to 
live,  this  only  to  die,  and  only  to  die  qui- 
etly, and  without  disturbing  the  comfort- 
able world  with  the  shrieks  of  its  agony. 
Irish  shrieks  are  very  different  from  Polish 
or  Magyar  shrieks — new  brooms,  even  with 
nations,  sweep  clean,  and  even  torture,  to 
be  interesting  must  have  about  the  ro- 
mance of  diotion.  We  are  delicate  patriots. 
The  refinement  of  literature  teaches  us  to 
believe  that  the  English  ruling  classes  can- 
not avoid  this  torturing  of  a  conquered 
nation,  and  that  they  are  even  to  be  pitied 
for  having  to  inflict  it.  The  poor  English ! 
It  is  so  harrowing  to  their  feelings  to  rob, 
that  they  cannot  help  it — it  is  really  so 
agonising  to  them  to  persist,  year  after 
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year,  in  deliberate  murder,  that  as  every 
fresh  victim  falls,  the  devoutly  sympathiz- 
ing Aminadab  Sleeks,  of  civilization,  are 
bound  to  go  in  with  a  groan,  not  for  the 
butchered  but  the  butcher.  The  English 
aristocracy,  and  middle  classes,  and  press, 
are,  of  course,  themselves  the  first  to  fo- 
ment this  genteel  pity;  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  tyrannies  enacted  on  Ire- 
land have  considerably  elevated  the  moral 
respectability  of  England.  Therefore,  we 
spoke  in  the  above  plain  terms.  We  do 
not  blame  the  England  of  the  aristocracy 
for  its  cruelty — we  do  not  complain  of 
cruelty.  Probably  English  rulers  and  offi- 
cials are  not  more  cruel,  not  more  thirsty 
of  torture,  than  the  Austrian  or  Neapol- 
itan, by  abusing  whom  they  turn  the  pub- 
lie  eye  from  their  own  foul  doors,  and 
make  political  capital.  It  is  of  this  infa- 
mous hypocrisy,  not  of  cruelty ,we  complain. 
Cruelty  is  a  thing  of  which  conquered 
nations,  pretending  to  decency,  never 
complain.  With  men  it  is  the  nurse  of 
vengeance  and  redemption,  and  that  which 
made  O'Connell's  career  a  curse,  and  a 
blight  upon  the  Irish  name,  was  his  eter- 
nal whine  for  mercy  and  equality,  and  his 
eternal  begging  cry  of  being  a  loyal  slave, 
and  therefore,  deserving  of  better  treat- 
ment. That  which  proves  the  innate  des- 
potism of  even  the  English  radical,  which 
evidences  his  griping  selfishness,  and  his  in- 
eradicable intolerance  of  freedom  in  others, 
is  the  hostility  to  state  rights,  and  to  the 
very  basis  and  primal  root  of  democratic 
liberty,  which  he  evidences  in  the  cockney 
Utopia  he  promises  for  Ireland,  under  his 
model  republic,  equality  in  representation 
at  London,  more  thorough  and  wholesale 
centralization  upon  Hyde-park  and  St. 
James9.  It  is  the  primal  duty  of  the  new 
sera  to  chastise  this  English  nation,  that  it 
may  learn  the  rudiments  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty.  It  is  the  primal  duty 
of  all  who  desire  Republican  liberty  in 
Europe  to  wring  this  Ireland  from  the 
very  throat  of  its  oppressor,  and  compel 
him  to  acknowledge  those  rights  in  others 
which  he  claims  for  himself.  The  road  to 
liberty  is  rough  and  difficult,  and  all  na- 
tions, before  they  are  worthy  of  or  can  attain 
freedom,  must  endure  the  needful  inflic- 
tions, whosoever  may  kindly  and  merci- 
fully administer  them.  So  mad  an  idea 
never  entered  the  head  of  a  politician,  as 
the  one  now  prevalent  among  frit  English 


radicals  and  their  friends,  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  England  will  be  bloodless  and 
peaceable.  No  aristocracy  in  history,  no 
class  of  human  beings  possessed  of  hered- 
itary property  over  the  lives  and  land  of 
an  unarmed  nation,  ever  gave  up  that  pro- 
perty, those  priveleges,  that  class  distinc- 
tion and  pre-eminence,  without  the  hardest 
fought,  and  bloodiest  contest  they  were 
capable  of  making.  The  wars  of  Conde 
and  the  French  noblesse  against  the  cen- 
tralizing grasp  of  the  despotic  Louis  XIV. 
are  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
terrific  and  desperate  struggles  in  history  ; 
but  yet,  they  are  as  nothing  in  duration 
or  intensity  compared  to  the  wars  of  the 
English  roses,  to  that  unbroken,  prolong- 
ed, and  desperate  conflict  which  resulted 
in  dragging,  humbled,  to  the  footstools  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  the  barons 
and  die  bonded  bishops,  who  had  triumph* 
ed  over  Henry  II.,  his  son  John,  and  the 
whole  breed  of  the  Plantagenets.  Again, 
in  French  history,  that  which  we  call 
pharisaically  "  the  reign  of  terror,"  was  a 
merited  and  sufficiently  horrible  scourging 
in  its  way,  administered  by  the  French 
people  to  the  traitors,  the  aristocrats,  the 
kinglings,  and  the  priestcraft,  which,  at 
the  same  moment  of  time  made  war  upon 
its  existence  by  plots  in  the  heart  of  Paris, 
rebellions  in  la  Vendee,  combined  inva- 
sions of  allied  kings  on  its  frontiers,  and 
the  blockade  of  its  coasts  by  the  hostile 
fleets  of  England.  Yet  all  the  internal 
struggles  of  the  French  nation  sink  into 
smallness,  into  vulgar  city  riot,  peasant 
"  pacification,"  and  the  mere  conventional 
routine  of  executions  carried  through  with- 
out resistance,  and  without  novelty,  in 
comparison  with  the  sublime  war  of  the 
English  people  of  two  centuries  ago,  of 
Oliver  and  his  invinoibles  against  the  com- 
bined monarchy  and  aristocracy  of  which 
they  had  been  the  serfs.  Of  all  aristocra- 
cies that  ever  existed  on  the  earth,  the 
English  aristocracy  has  most  steadfastly, 
and  most  vigorously  defended  and  main- 
tained its  atrocious  privileges  and  its  pos* 
sessions  \  and  of  all,  it  has  been  the  most 
successful — we  might  say  the  only  success* 
ful.  In  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in 
Austria,  in  Poland,  in  Hungary,  in  all  the 
Russias,  everywhere  but  in  England  the 
aristocracy  has  been  annihilated  by  the 
transcendant  superiority  of  the  reigning 
royalty  above  it.     Everywhere  else  the 
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aristocracy  has  been  made,  or  is  the  tool 
and  popinjay  of  the  court— has  been  di- 
vested of  political  power,  of  class  status, 
of  corporate  prestige— has  been  subordin- 
ated utterly  to  the  crown.  In  England 
only,  the  crown  has  been,  and  is  subordin- 
ate to  the  aristocracy,  the  mere  tool  and 
play-thing  of  the  aristooraoy.  Since  the 
treason  of  Monk,  and  the  extinguishment 
and  decapitation  of  that  great  English 
Bed-Republican  party,  which  was  led  by 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  his  gallant  compa- 
triots, Englishmen  whom  all  men  must 
honor,  and  which  antagonized  itself  alike 
to  the  usurpations  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
return  of  royalty,  the  English  aristooraoy 
hare  been  steadily  and  steadfastly  pro- 
gressing in  power,  the  English  people  as 
steadily  declining  in  manliness,  manhood, 
political  knowledge,  political  vigor,  and 
position.  Excepting  a  few  thousand  of 
the  slightly  educated  portion  of  the  Char- 
tist body,  the  English  people  are  really  the 
most  degraded,  most  ignorant,  most  power- 
less, most  pitiful,  most  servile,  and  most 
helpless  people  in  Europe,  or  in  the  world. 
.They  have  become  so  habituated  to 
degradation  that  they  do  not  know  it,  that 
they  have  forgotten  when  they  had  man- 
hood. They  have  been  deliberately  emas- 
culated. For  a  hundred  years  their  claws 
have  been  out,  and  their  arms  withdrawn 
from  them.  The  use  and  knowledge  of 
guns  has  been  systematically  confined  to 
"  nobility  and  gentry."  Police  with 
staves  now  rule  and  knock  on  the  head  the 
descendants  of  that  democratic  chivalry 
which  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  effeminate 
aristocrats  at  Marston  Moor,  and  on  the 
field  of  Naseby.  A  church,  recruited 
from  the  young  profligates  and  second  and 
third  sons  of  this  parchment  nobility,  takes 
care  of  the  money,  and  goes  through  the 
form  of  taking  care  of  the  souls  of  that 
iconoclastic  and  iron-sided  Republican- 
ism which  rode  Bible-reading  and  praising 
God  to  battle  for  "  a  church  without  a 
bishop,  and  a  state  without  a  king."  The 
senseless  face  of  an  idiotic  woman  drags 
at  the  wheels  of  her  chariots,  in  slavish 
herds,  and  elicits  most  loyal  cheers  from 
that  once  great  people  who  cheered  more 
nobly  when  a  royal  head  fell  from  a  neck 
before  Whitehall ;  and  they  whose  fathers 
held  high  and  manly  festival  over  the 
flight  of  the  last  surviving  pretender  to 
royalty  in  the  seventeenth  century,  now, 


in  the  nineteenth,  kick  up  a  hurrah,  make 
merry  and  servile  show,  and  tickle  them- 
selves on  their  happiness  and  their  consti- 
tution, when  each  new  Guelph  appears 
annually  to  bless  it  and  them  with  its 
hereditary  profligacy  and  its  hereditary 
pension.  In  fact,  emigration  to  America 
and  degradation  in  Europe,  have  perfected 
in  England  what  it  is  in  process  of  effect- 
ing everywhere  in  the  Old  World — the 
drawing  off  or  expulsion  of  all  the  man- 
hood of  the  people.  We  said  the  English 
are  degraded,  are  the  most  degraded ;  and 
facts  prove  it.  The  boor  of  England — he 
is  a  fat  fool,  an  oaf,  a  chaw-bacon,  who 
swings  upon  a  gate  on  Sundays,  works 
when  ordered,  and  takes  off  his  hat  to  any 
u  gentleman  "  who  will  kick  him  out  of 
the  way.  He  does  not  know,  and  even 
dreads,  the  use  of  a  gun.  The  farmer  is 
in  the  power  of  the  landlord  above  him, 
endowed,  perhaps,  with  a  vote  once  in 
seven  years,  by  his  landlord's  kindness, 
and  which  he  is  bound  to  throw  as  directed 
into  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  he 
is  as  respectful,  as  bow-scraping,  as  echo- 
ing to  his  "  betters  "  as  a  Southern  nigger 
is  to  a  white  man.  The  poor  consumptive 
working  men  of  the  towns  not  only  have 
not  the  use  of  a  gun,  but  have  not  the 
use  of  a  lung.  Whatever  manly  intent 
may  be  left  in  these,  physical  endurance, 
physical  resistance  there  is  none;  and 
aristocrats  care  only  for  the  public  opinion 
which  talks  armed.  A  costly  and  conser- 
vative literature,  a  highly  taxed,  aristo- 
cratic, and  astutely-censorized  press, 
(called  "  free  "  by  the  aristocracy,  it  be- 
ing "  free  "  to  them,)  deprive  these  classes 
almost  wholly  of  education  or  thought, 
and  of  any  exponent  of  opinion  or  worthy 
political  advocate,  and  heaps  up  all  the 
literary  and  propagandist  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy.  Franchises, 
representation,  elective  power — it  is  all 
the  vilest  hypocrisy  and  deception.  The 
aristocracy  never  have  given,  never  were 
such  fools  as  to  give,  any  "franchises  "  to 
the  English  people  which  could  be  used 
effectually  against  them,  and  all  franchises 
without  guns  are  worthless.  All  the 
moral  and  peaceful  "  agitations "  into 
which  they  have  been  led,  are  the  merest 
and  stupidest  "  log-rolling  "  of  the  mass- 
es for  the  benefit  of  individuals  covetous 
of  aristocratic  position.  All  their  "  lead- 
ers" of  lato  years,  from  Mr.   Feargus 
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O'Connor,  whose  dishonesty  has*  lately 
taken  the  form  of  madness,  to  Mr.  Joe. 
Home,  who  cannot  write  three  lines  of 
meaning  and  justly-spelled  English,  who 
is  as  ignorant  as  a  horse,  and  as  capacious 
for  stuffing  as  a  boa-constrictor,  or  to  Mr. 
Cobden,  who  became  a  corn  free-trader  to 
become  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a 
"  member  "  to  become  an  aristocrat  with 
estates — all  their  "  leaders  "  are  purpose- 
less, insincere,  treacherous  politically,  and 
personally  roguish— and  will  not  lead  any 
whither  forward.  The  whole  bloodless 
"revolution"  of  such  a  people,  under 
such  direction,  and  statesmanship  and 
poltroonery,  is  smoke.  And  it  must  be 
so — the  road  to  liberty  is  through  suffer- 
ing, and  neither  God  nor  nature  has  such 
a  respect  for  the  English  character  as  to 
make  an  exception  in  it$  behalf.  The 
immaculate  theory  of  rose-water  revolu- 
tions is  eminently  consolatory  to  the  con- 
servative, the  oligarch,  and  the  monopol- 
ist ;  for  it  would  enable  them,  were  the 
theory  possible  in  practice,  to  continue  in 
their  scoundreldom  while  it  was  profitable, 
and  then,  when  freedom  became  profitable, 
to  use  it  and  own  it  as  a  monopoly,  with- 
out incurring  the  loss  of  one  drop  of  blood 
from  the  little  finger.  God,  and  the  his- 
tory of  natitns,  do  not  get  along  together 
in  that  style.  The  aristocratic  mouth- 
pieces of  a  muzzled  and  gagged  people, 
calling  themselves  the  "free  press"  of 
England,  are  loud  in  their  denunciations 
and  witty  in  their  sarcasms,  on  the  French 
people,  for  that  the  latter  have  fought  so 
many  and  such  recurrent  revolutions  with- 
out more  avail  than  the  constant  repro- 
duction of  tyranny ;  but  many  an  English 
heart  feels  that  when  the  English  people 
sunk,  without  a  struggle  or  a  blow,  from 
Cromwell  to  the  profligate  Charles  II., 
and  again  to  the  fat-women  loving  and 
punch-drinking  house  of  Hanover,  the 
great  people  of  England  were  meaner, 
more  stupid,  and  more  cowardly,  than  the 
French ;  and  that  the  comparison  of  two 
hundred  years  of  the  resurrected  servitude 
in  England,  without  a  blow  struck,  and 
without  a  struggle  worthy  of  the  name, 
side  by  side  with  sixty  years  in  France, 
and  a  dozen  ever  new  and  valiant  revolu- 
tions, is  at  all  events  to  the  advantage  of 
the  French  in  manhood  and  virtue,  if  not 
in  phlegm  and  that "  common  sense  "  of 
the  asinine  species  which  teaches  them 


to  bear  fardels  with  equanimity  and 
"  respect  for.  their  superiors,"  and  these 
have  yet  to  learn  what  shape  and  iron 
form  a  Nineteenth  Century  Cromwell  may 
take. 

Yet  these  lower  classes,  these  degraded 
masses,  are  the  working  classes  of  Eng- 
land— the  producers  of  so  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  English  aristocratic  and 
wealthy  orders,  that  is  the  absorbing  and 
ruling  "  orders,"  as  is  produced  in  Eng- 
land. Other  nations,  especially  two,  Ire- 
land and  India,  are  tributary,  also,  to 
these  superior  eating  powers,  and  serve, 
especially  Ireland,  to  sustain  and  arm  and 
pay  the  common  oligarchy  which  disarms, 
holds  down  and  lives  on  the  whole.  It  is 
a  wide-spread  net,  catching  and  wreathing 
in  the  chords  of  death  many  poor  flies  for 
the  comfort  of  one  family  of  long-legged 
and  most  long-headed  spiders.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  degradation  and  suffering  of 
the  English  people,  will  be  the  terror  of 
their  uprising — incendiarism  from  Corn- 
wall to  the  Scottish  border,  will  sear  with 
fire  the  comatose  and  manufacturing  back- 
bone of  England — slaughter  and  desola-  • 
tion  and  the  orgies  of  liberated  demons, 
will  walk  abroad  in  open  day — aristocratic 
oaks  will  suspend  human  fruit,  and  even  the 
merciful  steam-guillotine  will  be  thought 
too  tender-hearted  and  too  troublesome  for 
that  blooded  human  mob,  restored  merely 
to  its  annual  ferocities.  Aristocrats  ele- 
gantly educated  and  eloquent,  and  cava- 
liers of  spruce  honor  will  bite  the  dust, 
and  even  the  proud  and  beautiful  dames, 
nursed  in  the  comforts  of  ages,  bathed  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  millions  till  their  skin 
has  attained  the  whiteness  of  marble, 
raised  in  cushions  off  the  earth  till  the 
female  foot  has  with  them  acquired  an  el- 
egantly attenuated  excellence  too  etherial 
to  be  supposed  to  walk  on  anything  but 
balmy  air  or  the  cloudy  footstools  of  the 
"long-haired,  white-armed  Juno,"  will 
have  to  wade  to  death  through  the  blood 
of  their  relatives,  and  to  pass  into  the 
eternal  abandonment  of  ill-got  wealth, 
through  scenes  to  which  all  known 
reigns  of  terror,  all  orgies  of  the  gallant 
and  women-respecting  French  were  but  as 
child's  play.  The  tragedy  of  human  liber- 
ty will  find  its  fifth  and  most  sublimely 
awful  act  in  England,  among  the  English 
people.  There  is  none  on  the  earth  so 
ferocious,  because  there  is  none  on  the 
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earth  so  long  and  so  systematically  degra- 
ded. Poor,  distant,  unfeeling  people, 
will,  no  doubt,  feel  horrified,  and  curse 
this  Republicanism  which  men  seek  through 
such  sublime  and  terribly  agonising  inflic- 
tions. But  yet  of  the  tyranny,  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  conservatism  which  have 
debased  the  people  to  that  extent,  which 
make  the  purchase  of  liberty  at  such  a 
cost  of  merely  aristocratic  and  criminal 
blood,  a  cheap  bargain — ah!  we  do  not 
talk  of  that.  That  is  "  respectable," 
and  moreover,  as  conservatism  ever  apolo- 
gues for  existent  crime,  "  It  is  " — it  can- 
not be  helped,  we  found  it  so  ! 

He  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  English 
people  who  will  tell  them  to  the  contrary 
of  what  we  have  uttered — that  they  are  a 
free,  a  gallant,  a  refined,  a  protected,  an 
enlightened,  or  a  happy  people.  They 
are  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  he  who 
would  wish  them  anything  of  the  kind, 
will  best  prove  his  friendship  by  telling 
them  plumply  what  they  are.  Any 
man  who  will  insist  on  telling  the 
English  people  that  they  can  accomplish 
Republican  equality  and  freedom  peace- 
fully, has  little  wit  or  much  treachery. 
O'Connell  told  the  Irish  so  all  his  life, 
and  slavered  them  up  with  his  extreme 
Kerry  unction  as  pure  and  gallant,  and 
virtuous  and  chaste,  and  brave  and  what- 
not, till  his  consistent  eareer  of  falsehood 
and  meanness,  and  their  hapless  credulity, 
made  him  the  openly  caressed  of  despots, 
and  them  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world. 
He  was  followed  among  the  English  peo- 
ple by  countless  beggars  and  rogues,  who 
elaimed,  and  claim  it  as  a  merit,  to  be  of 
his  "  school " — by  O'Connor,  by  Cobden, 
and  all  that  mouthing,  money-getting 
crew.  Mr.  Bright  we  do  not,  with  cer- 
tainty, include  in  this  category,  for  he  is  in 
religiosity  a  Quaker  non-combatant,  and 
may  be,  perhaps,  an  artistically  conscien- 
tious professor  of  noodledom.  But  if  he 
will  not  fight,  it  is  clear  he  has  no  "  mis- 
sion," no  call  from  heaven,  in  pretending 
to  follow  the  track  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
These  latter  individuals,  however,  with 
liberal  lords  and  other  most  unselfish,  most 
aristocratic  phenomena,  like  Dudley  Stu- 
art, and  the  like,  together  with  divers 
knights  as  fat  and'  lying  as  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff,  are  now  supposed  by  this  idiosyno- 
cratic  Republic,  and  by  many  other  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  to  lead  the  English 


revolutionary  element.  Our  knowledge  of 
European  politics,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
matters,  is  British.  These  are  the  origin- 
ators of  the  pacificatory,  rose-water,  Eau- 
de-Cologne,  and  arm-chair  revolutionary 
idea— of  the  idea  of  sweeping  off  an  aris- 
tocracy with  your  napkin,  after  dinner. 
The  charitably-disposed  might  say  they 
were  humbugs — the  plain  speaker,  more 
roundly,  call  them  cheats.  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  mouthpieces  and  leaders  of  the 
more  ambitious  portion  of  the  English 
monied  interest,  and  the  mere  cats-paws  of 
the  most  insidious,  hypocritical  and  basest 
portion  of  the  English  aristocracy.  We 
note  this  fact  particularly,  for  that  the  re- 
spectable newspaper  reader,  and  other 
swallowers  of  discreet  cant  and  stupid 
philosophy,  have  been  fed  upon  a  milk- 
soppish  and  very  different  idea,  vis. :  that 
"liberal  principles"  have  advanced  and 
must  advance,  in  England,  with  the  power 
of  the  monied  and  humanitarian  interests 
— that  the  use  of  the  monied  class  has 
been  of  the  highest  advantage  to  demo- 
cratic liberty,  both  in  England  and  every- 
where else — that,  what  has  never  been 
known  in  nature  before,  the  soul  of  free- 
dom, of  progress,  of  "  liberality,"  has  been 
found  in  its  highest  English  development, 
under  the  ribs  of  your  fat  shop-keeper,  of 
your  sharp  and  obese  bank-teller — nay, 
that  the  true  emblem  of  freedom,  the 
mystic  sign  of  progressive  Democracy,  is 
the  triangular  arrangement  in  mid-air  of 
three  golden  balls,  with  the  grand  and  in- 
spiring motto  of  "pawnbroker,"  under- 
neath. "  Follow  that  lord,  and  see  you 
mock  him  not."  Old  Noll's  sword  was  an 
uncouth,  vulgar,  seventeenth  century  wea- 
pon, for  butchering  rudely  and  offensively 
a  nation's  way  to  liberty — now  in  the  en- 
lightened nineteenth  century,  wind-blown 
and  galled  English  patriots,  cut,  like 
Winkelried,  the  path  of  freedom,  with 
knife  and  fork,  through  the  richest  delica- 
cies of  the  season,  in  fine  democratic  din- 
ners, at  a  guinea  a  head,  among  a  people 
starving  in  their  bodies,  starved  long  ago 
in  the  brain,  and  in  that  eternal  gas,  or 
spirit,  or  "  vital  spark,"  (as  is  the  news- 
paper diction,)  which  it  would  be  a  cruelty 
to  condemn,  in  the  ignorant,  emaciated, 
abashed  working  man,  to  immortality — 
poor  soul !  happy  if  it  could  believe  in 
annihilation,  in  eternal  release,  in  immor- 
tal cessation  of  the  treadmill  of  all  life,  in 
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rest !     Expensive  dinners  to  carve  turtle — 
steak,  and  universal  suffrage ;  goblets  of  the 
sparkling  pink,  coruscating  round  the  pa* 
triotic  lips,  rolling  down  the  leader's  gul- 
let in  one  exhausting  draught  of  loyalty 
to  "  the  Queen,"  and  in  the  dregs,  to  vote 
by  ballot ;  congratulatory  speeches  of  my 
learned  friend  to  me,  the  highly  distin- 
guished gentleman,  and  of  me  to    my 
learned  friend,  by-plays  and  sham  talks  in 
parliament ;  these  are  the  weapons,  these 
the  inspiring  signs  by  which  to  raise  a  liv- 
ing soul  in  this  debased  and  unhappy  peo- 
ple of  thirty  millions,  and  clear  their  path 
to  liberty !     Martyrdom  at  the  dinner  ta- 
ble, by  dyspepsia,  victory  in  the  talking 
and  laughing   "  legislature"  of  a  strong 
and  defiant  aristocracy,  blatant  bellowing 
of  argument,  twining  off  into  the  cooing  of 
a  seductive  and  affecting  peroration — this 
the  road  to  liberty  !   to  English  liberty ! 
What  agreeable  sufferings,  what  delicious 
patriotism,  what  recherche*  and  elegantly 
refined  immortality  ?     And  these  are  the 
leaders — the  radical  leaders — the  demo- 
cratic leaders  of  England,  and  this  the 
valuable  liberty  they  hope  to  win.     Out 
upon  them  !  they  are  the  cat's-paws,  the 
willing  and  treacherous  tools  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  English  aristocracy  which  pre- 
fers the  tactics  and  scheming  of  Machiaval, 
to  the  ready  open  swerdr  of  the  cavaliers, 
which  saves  powder  by  practising  political 
economy,  which  deceives,  and  uses,  and 
starves  the  people  it  hates,  and  dares  not 
kill  with  the  bullet  or  the  knife ;  which 
mates  with  the  houses  of  Bedford  and 
Grey,  against  the  rival  houses  of  Derby 
and  Northumberland,  and  all  for  the  class. 
"  Whigs  and  Tories,"  party  divisions  in 
English  politics;  it  is  a  family  quarrel, 
well  understood,  admirably  enacted,  en- 
thusiastically wire-pulled  into  so  like  a 
thing  to  life,  that  it  might  deceive  polit- 
ical infants  who  never  were  brought  to  see 
a  puppet-show  before.     It  deceives,  too, 
some,  amuses,  and  gulls,  and  grinds  all 
the  people.  These  middle-class  "  leaders" 
are  the  fugle-men  of  the  vile  deception. 
The  thing  would  have  beqp  torn  down, 
exposed,  and  cursed  long  ago,  were  it  not 
for  them,  and  their  appeals  to  parliament, 
and  their  u  look  to  the  right  and  you  shall 
see  what  you  shall  see."     They  are  the 
Joseph  Ady's  of  democracy,  crying  out 
ever  to  the  people,  make  us  "  members  of 
parliament,"  get  us  on  your  shoulders  to 


high  places,  and  give  us  money,  tributes, 
collections  for  crushing  you  under  our 
weight,  and  belying  you  to  your  face  on 
your  behalf,  and  you  will  hear  of  some- 
thing very  peculiarly  to  your  advantage. 
And  so  they  get  up,  lie,  make  noise,  gri- 
mace at  the  aristocracy,  and  when  its 
swooping  arm  is  coming  down  in  anger, 
they  jump  and  run,  leaving  the  unprotect- 
ed shoulders  which  supported  them,  to 
catch  the  scourging  they  provoked ;  and 
then  for  ever  after  they  are  martyrs — 
nothing  less — martyrs,  with  a  patent  of 
leadership,  none  dare  gainsay.  History 
points  but  to  one  leadership  of  which  they 
are  deserving,  or  which  they  are  capable 
of  fulfilling  with  service  to  their  country 
— to  lead  the  train  of  enemies  of  the  Re- 
public to  the  gallows,  or  guillotine,  or 
cross,  or  garrote,  or  bow-string,  or  "  Smith- 
field  fire,"  or  other  provisional  aid  to  lib- 
erty, or  improvised  machine  for  dumping 
scoundroldom  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tar- 
tarean pit,  which  the  English  people  may, 
in  their  great  need,  and  with  such  presence 
of  mind  as  they  can  sum  for  the  occasion, 
fabricate  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  op- 
pressors of  mankind  and  them. 

One  trait  about  these  English  middle- 
olass  leaders  deserves  attention.  Follow- 
ing O'Oonnell  and  humanitarianism  in  all 
things  for  their  interest,  they  are  the  ab- 
olitionists, the  pensioners  of  Mr.  George 
Thompson,  and  the  like,  the  printers  of 
piccaninni,  scriptural  pocket-handkerchiefs 
for  blowing  the  noses  of  little  niggers  and 
conveying  the  gospel  to  the  darkness  of 
their  souls ;  they  Christianize  and  cram 
with  opium  the  frantic  Chinese;  export 
bibles,  rum,  and  cotton,  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  the  most  mercilessly 
victimized  people  nnder  the  sun,  the  hun- 
dred nations  of  the  Hindostanese  penin- 
sula, whom  their  order  has  subjugated  ; 
send  tracts  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
own  their  vineyards;  smuggle  arms  to 
Mexico  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  United 
States  to  the  East  they  have  monopolized 
and  tortured,  and  then  call  us  Anglo- 
Saxon  brothers.  They  are  religious,  cha- 
ritable, liberal — they  rail  and  roar  with, 
most  religious  howls  at  idolatry,  and  sup- 
ply the  temple  of  Juggernaut  with  priests 
and  costly  furniture;  they  petition,  and 
speech,  and  shriek  at  the  Pope  and  popery, 
at  the  man  of  sin,  and  the  theoretic  scarlet 
lady  of  uneasy  virtue,  and  manufacture 
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Ettle  crosses  and  madonna  medals  of  brass 
and  tin-ware  for  the  poor  living  abandoned 
ones  of  Italian  towns  to  kiss,  and  buy  with 
the  same,  the  olives  and  fruits  of  Genoa  and 
Florence,  and  the  sulphur  mines  and  servi- 
tude of  Sicily.  They  are  a  mass  of  hypo- 
crisy ;  in  all  their  acts,  words,  thoughts, 
and  dealings,  hypocrites. 

We  have  given  now  the  character  of 
these  middle-class  and  moneyed  interest 
leaders — it  is  the  character  of  that  whole 
class  and  interest.  The  effect  on  human 
liberty  everywhere  ;  the  effect  of  the  rise 
to  the  semblance  and  use,  not  the  posses- 
sion of  distinctive  political  power  of  the 
English  moneyed  interest,  as  apart  from 
tbe  aristocratic  or  landed  interest,  has 
been  disastrous  to  mankind  at  large,  to 
Europe  particularly,  and  in  the  greater 
degree  to  the  English  people,  as  that  peo- 
ple is  the  more  degraded,  and  more  indif- 
ferent to  liberty  than  any  other  in  Europe. 
Democracy  of  itself,  especially  this  English 
democracy,  which,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  even  nearer  than  that,  was  by  far  the 
most  advanced,  most  enlightened,  and  most 
sacrificial  to  freedom  of  any  then  living, 
excepting  only  the  self-exiled  Americans, 
would,  if  left  to  itself,  have  risen  against 
the  feudalism,  and  hired  church,  and  mil- 
itary, and  judicial,  and  legislative,  and 
police  systems  of  *4  the  nobifity,"  and  up- 
rooted them,  and  long  ago  burned  them  to 
ashes.  But  this  moneyed  interest  stood  in 
the  way,  assumed  to  be  the  mouth-pieces 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  plebeian 
task-masters  and  overseers  of  the  democ- 
racy for  the  oligarchs  and  their  monarchy. 
Cromwell,  be  it  said,  if  he  had  not  the 
greatness  of  Washington  to  forbear  usur- 
pations, had  neither  the  statesmanship  of 
that  revolutionary  council  which  in  France 
divided  the  whole  land  systematically 
among  the  people,  nor  the  democratic 
foresight  of  Jefferson,  which  based  the 
safeguard  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, upon  the  landed-producing, 
in  antagonism  to  the  manufacturing  and 
trade,  or  merely  consuming  interests  of 
the  towns.  Oliver  planted  his  soldiery 
only  in  Ireland,  and  then,  as  small  aristo- 
crats over  an  oppressed  people.  He  should 
have  planted  them  all  over  England,  as 
tilling  proprietors  of  the  domains  of  the 
aristocracy.  Having  hunted  the  rats,  he 
should  have  stopped  the  rat-hole — torn 
down  and  made  quarries  of  the  castles  and 


lordly  mansions  of  the  conquered  feudality, 
with  the  ruins  of  which  to  build  up  a  new 
and  equalized  state.  He  should  have  out 
up  the  vast  landed  possessions  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  distributed  them  among  the 
soldiers,  and  enfranchised  artisans  with 
arms.  He  should  have  emptied  the  towns 
upon  the  land,  and  located  Englishmen 
there. 


11  Lives,  lires,  my  lord  take  freely, 
But  spare  the  lands,  and  burgages,  and  monies  I" 


is  an  excellent  advice  to  procure  the  re- 
turn and  safety  of  aristocrats  in  revolution- 
ary times.  It  was  given  by  one  aristocrat, 
Machiavel,  (Macauley's  ideal  of  a  repub- 
lican), and  versified  by  another — but  for 
democrats  it  will  not  do.  As  to  the 
"  lives"  of  those  antagonized  to  the  peo- 
ple it  makes  no  matter  what  you  do  with 
them — kill  them,  or  hunt  them  ;  it  is  in- 
different how,  provided  you  get  rid  of 
them  jomehow,  as  loyal  martyrs,  or  emi- 
gres, as  they  did  in  France,  or  as  Tories 
in  our  war  of  independence.  But  then 
this  one  needful  expulsion  completed, 
whether  it  be  by  the  gallows  or  the  runa- 
way ship,  do  not  "  Bpare  the  lands,  or 
burgages,  or  monies,"  seize  them  at  all 
events,  and  at  your  peril  divide  them ;  dis- 
tribute them ;  systematically  and  prodigal- 
ly throw  them  among  the  people,  and 
make  the  people  hold  them  at  their  peril 
— then,  u  though  heirs  may  be  above 
ground  ever,"  though  emigres  may  return 
in  the  baggage  of  a  victorious  re-action,  or 
though  fugitive  Tories  may  fret  and  claim 
from  Canada  or  from  Europe,  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  get— others  own  their 
estates — others  have  their  "  property" — 
and  the  u  heirs,"  emigres,  or  Tories  can- 
not get  it,  and  that  ends  the  score,  in  the 
manner  most  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
In  a  deadly  war  of  millions  who  work, 
against  hundreds  who  own,  a  just  and  ne- 
cessary deprivation  is  not  robbery,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  politic  and  useful 
than  this  wholesale  confiscation,  even  if  it 
were  robbery.  There  are  none  in  the  world 
who  hate  idleness  and  laziness  more  than 
aristocrats,  and  especially  English  aristo- 
crats, that  is  if  we  are  to  believe  what 
they  say  of  others.  Your  English  or  Irish 
aristocrat,  for  instance,  settles  the  "  state 
of  Ireland"  question,  very  easily  and  terse- 
ly— "  the  scoundrels  are  lazy  and  won't 
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work" — and  so  of  all  others — nay,  they 
will  even  tell  you  that  it  is  necessary  to 
tax  more  and  more  heavily  the  people,  to 
make  them  work  and  keep  them  from  dis- 
loyal and  dangerous  thoughts.  In  all  re- 
volutions, therefore,  the  regimen  prescrib- 
ed by  themselves  should  be  practised  fully 
on  the  fallen  ascendancy.  Its  members 
should  be  deprived  of  all  u  lands,  and  bur- 
gages, and  monies,"  and  compelled  to 
work  and  give  up  laziness  somewhere  on 
the  earth,  and,  if  necessary,  a  wholesome 
fear  of  death  should  be  made  to  impel 
them  to  fly  to  a  foreign  community  to 
work  there;  which  would  be  the  less 
harrowing  to  their  keen  and  tender  sen- 
sibilities. Had  Cromwell  done  this,  and 
entrusted  the  confiscated  lands  to  the 
ownership  and  defence  of  the  English  peo- 

Sle,  Monk's  indigenous  treachery,  or  Lon- 
on's  natural  servility  would  have  been 
equally  helpless  to  restore  a  more  than 
usually  profligate  kingship.      But  he  took 
an  exactly  opposite  course.     The  impulse 
given  by  all  revolutions  to  the  enterprise 
and  industry  of  a  liberated  people,  he 
turned  in  the  English  revolution  not  to  the 
land,  but  to  the  manufacturing  and  trade 
interests  of  the  towns.     Never,  before  or 
since,  has  that  foreign  policy  which  looks 
solely  to  the  increased  power  of  the  manu- 
faotural  and  shipping  interest  of  England 
been  so  admirably  conducted  as  under  its 
true  originator,  Noll,  the  protector.     In 
fact,  he  founded  and  built  up  that  policy. 
He  raised  up  from  the  ruins  of  revolution 
the  embryo  of  the  present  mercantile  or 
Jew  interest  of  England.     He  sustain- 
ed and  increased  the  towns  and  the  artizan 
power,  neglecting  that  of  the  land.    And, 
as  in  Paris,  the  Bourgeoisie  who  trembled 
at  the  Republic,  and  fattened  on  the  em- 
pire, were  the  first  to  betray  both  empire 
and  Republic,  and  fling  their  gates  and 
their  salons  open  to  the  arms  and  the  gal- 
lantries of  the  soldiers  of  the  alliance  in 
1813  and   1815 — as  in  our  own  war  of 
1812,  the  rich  mercantile  interest  of  New 
Orleans  was  the  most  willing  and  anxious 
to  yield  the  city  without  a  blow,  to  the 
British — as  the  same   class  now,  even  in 
New  York,  would  be  the  most  reluctant 
to  resist  a  bombardment,  and  most  ready 
to  welcome  an  invading  force, "especially 
if  English,  to  their  up-town   mansions; 
so  the  merchants  of  London,  whom  the 
policy  pursued  by  Cromwell  and  John ' 


Milton  preated  and  fostered,  were  the  most 
eager  and  the  most  noisy  about  the  con- 
quering cavalcade  of  the  returning  Stuart, 
and  profited  alone  of  England  by  the  il- 
limitable prodigality  and  the  measureless 
debauchery  of   the    rehabilitated   court. 
Shop-keeping  is  in  its  nature  selfish  and 
calculating,  and  the  artisans  of  towns,  the 
poor  dependants  upon  a  consuming  wealth 
above   them,  are  the  offal,  and  nothing 
more,  of  a  centralizing  influence  more  or 
less    emaciating  and  treacherous.      The 
contests  of  Athens,  the  secessions  and  the 
seditions  of  Home,  the  history  of  the  Re- 
publics of  Italy,  of  Rienzi,  of  the  Nea- 
politan fisher-boy  who  impaled  the  heads 
of  the  nobility,  of  the  wars  of  Paris,  from 
the  days  of  Henry  IV.  to  these  unhappy 
hours  in  which  we  live,  the  history  of  all 
modern  Europe  and  of  revolutionary  Eng- 
land— all  history,  in  fact,  proves  that  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  are  the  best  and  rea- 
diest to  begin  revolutions,  and  the  worst 
to  sustain  them,  the  easiest  quelled  after 
victory,  and  the  easiest  held  down  under 
a  long  re-action.    History  shows  no  in- 
stance of  that  successful  emeute  which 
must  always,  in  the  centralized  order  of 
modern  government,  be  the  first  stage  of 
revolution,  except  by  townsmen,  nor  any 
successful  revolution  which  has  not  been 
then  based  upon  the  land  and  the  arms  of 
its  husbandmen.    Cities  and  their  nervous, 
emasculated  people,  yield  to  re-action ; 
sustentation  under  it,  and  the  power  of 
conquering  it,  belong  to  the  manlike  chil- 
dren of   nature  only,  who  never    have 
weaned  themselves  from  the  lap  of  earth, 
or  breathed  with  bent  chest  a  mixture  of 
noxious  gases  in  mistake  for  air. 

The  Republics  of  Cromwell  and  of 
Robespierre,  of  England  and  of  France, 
alike  have  paid  the  penalty  of  a  contrary 
belief — those  of  Switzerland  and  America 
have  sustained  themselves  by  its  practice. 
But  the  moneyed  interest  raised  by  Crom- 
well outlived  him  and  his  commonwealth  ; 
increased  in  power  under  Charles,  and 
ably  seconded  the  aristocracy  in  their  sub- 
sequent family  quarrels  with  James,  the 
great  Unclean  ;  rose  into  positive  impor- 
tance as  a  governmental  reliance  under 
William  and  Anne,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  their  vast,  silent,  and  apparently 
latent  power,  during  the  expensive  wars 
and  "  famous  victories  "  of  Marlborough 
against  the  physically  gigantic  supremacy 
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of  France  under  Louis  XIV.     Then  was 
laid  the  schemes  of  paper  money  and  of 
the  national  debt — the  former  giving  to 
the  mercantile  interests  of  England  the 
power  of  creating  assignats,  giving  to  the 
mere  amassers  of  wealth  the  power  of 
making  new    semblances   of  wealth  ;   of 
magically  begetting,  on  paper,  of  one  pound 
of  gold,  a  dozen  promises  of  pounds  of 
gold,  payable  at  no  period,  always  frac- 
tionally by  law  convertible — the  latter  el- 
evating the  monied  interest  into  the  subal- 
tern procurators  of  money  for  the  a  gov- 
ernment" and  its  armies — both  schemes 
still  farther  militating  against  and  impov- 
erishing the  people.    Hence  a  new  relation 
was  established  between  the  fighting  and 
spendthrift   crown,  and  the  cautious  and 
enterprising    money-sellers     and     paper- 
makers,  between  what  Andrew  Jackson 
used  to  call  the  ragocrats  and  the  aristo- 
crats ;  they  became  mutually  necessary, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  mutually  at  the 
service  to  each  other — the  one  as  lenders 
of  monies,  or  "  purchasers  of  government 
stock,"  the  other  as  lenders  of  armies  of 
"protectors   of   the   interests  of  British 
commerce."      The   merchants    corporate 
agreed  to  raise  money  (extra- taxative)  from 
the  people,  and   to  take  the  use  of  the 
royal   armies  to  push  their   commercial 
speculations   in   other  lands — the   crown 
and  aristocrats  agreed  to  raise  the  interest 
by  increased  taxes  off  the  people,  payable 
to  the  merchants,  and  to  sustain  the  flibus- 
teiring  in  foreign  lands  of  "  British  enter- 
prize.  "     The  spirit  of  the  money-getter, 
the  scheming  of  the  Jew,  the  dodging  of 
the  sharper,   and   the   deception   of  the 
swindler — in  one  word,  the  lying  and  base- 
ness which  formed  the  soul  of  the  mer- 
cantile Republics  of  Italy,  as  slightly  cod- 
ified by  Machiavelli,  became  thus  infused 
into  the  British  governmental  character, 
and  covered  over,  with  a  thin,  sleek  and 
hypocritical  glove,  the  old,  unscrupulous, 
gauatleted   arm   of  chivalry.     The  force 
was  still  there,  tightened,  made  more  rigor- 
ous, and  yet  concealed,  and  at  the  same 
time  specious  phrases  of  deception  were 
invented  to  sheathe  the  atrocities  of  the 
old  and  still  sturdy  sword.      Even  the 
aristocracy,  tyrannous  enough  before,  be- 
came more   tyrannous  by  this  acquired 
mercantile   faculty  of  lying  and  of  ex- 
plaining away  the  lie.     At  the  same  time 
the  moneyed  class,  thus  elevated,  always 


by  intrinsic  nature  selfish,  finding  their 
interest  to  lie  in  the  path  of  the  aristocrats 
who  were  their  debtors,  seconded  these 
aristocrats,  upheld  them  by  loans,  and 
used  them  alike  against  the  people  they 
worked  for  their  profit  and  the  taxes,  and 
against  the  foreign  consumers  they  sought 
to  use.  In  Belgium  and  Holland  the  in- 
crease of  the  mercantile  and  burgher  in- 
terest in  an  anterior  period,  had  certainly 
increased  the  power  of  the  municipality 
against  the  feudal  barons  around,  as  in  the 
days  of  Van  Artevelde,  and  so,  no  doubt, 
advanced,  for  the  time -being,  democratic 
liberty — was  one,  indeed  the  best  type,  of 
the  same  existent.  But  it  was  not  so,  it 
was  the  reverse  of  so7  in  England  ;  there, 
as  far  as  the  increase  of  the  political  pow- 
er of  the  moneyed  interest  went,  there 
was  no  increase  of  the  power  qf  the  mu- 
nicipality. The  moneyed  interest  did  not 
form  itself  into  towns,  or  cities,  or  local 
interests,  but  became  a  class  interest ;  a 
homogenous  social  supremacy,  extending 
everywhere,  and  bonded  together  in  all  its 
relations  and  modes.  It  became  a  class  in- 
terest subordinate  to  the  aristocracy,  and 
following  in  its  wake,  stealing  from  the 
people  and  lending  to  the  crown,  using  the 
crown  to  lift  taxes  for  its  pay  from  the 
people,  and  to  push  expensive  armies,  paid 
by  the  people,  against  foreign  powers  for 
its  behoof.  Thus  the  mercantile  interest 
of  the  Dutch  scperated  from  and  antagon- 
istic to  the  baronial  power,  fell  before  the 
mercantile  interest  of  England ,  backed,  for 
evident  reasons,  by  her  feudal  and  mon- 
archical power.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
first  three  Georges,  this  moneyed  interest 
steadily  increased  in  resources  and  influ- 
ence, and  "  policy  " — the  modern  name  for 
lying.  Civilization  was  very  much  ad- 
vanced. The  profligate  courts  of  the 
German  boors  who  then  ruled  England 
had  to  have  innumerable  fat  women  over 
from  the  u  Vaterland,"  and  these  they 
converted  into  English  and  Irish  countess- 
es and  duchesses,  and  placed  them  at 
enormous  rates  for  what  they  were  worth, 
(for  we  do  not  deny  but  that  a  lovely  wo- 
man is  beyond  all  earthly  value,)  upon  the 
"  pension  list " — another  form  of  taxation 
generally  falling  hardest  on  the  Irish. 
Neither  of  the  first  two  Georges  could 
speak  English,  and  even  in  German  could 
not  understand  overmuch  of  common 
sense,  and  they  were  the  sport  of  mistress- 
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es  and  courtiers,  who  called  for  Holland 
gin  to  nerve  themselves  for  the  frightful 
extent  of  a  Holland  petticoat.  Hence  the 
pension  list  increased  amazingly,  till  in  the 
impoverishment  of  the  people  new  taxes 
and  new  loans  became  necessary.  The 
moneyed  interest  increased  in  power, 
cursed  Popery  and  the  Pretender,  and  pro- 
pogated — the  Bible.  The  thira  George 
came  into  the  world  a  bigot,  and  left  it  an 
idiot.  The  services  of  the  "protectors 
of  British  commerce  "  were  brought  into 
play,  and  India,  under  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings,  and  the  British  arms,  was  in 
great  part  reduced  to  subjection,  and  the 
foundation  of  that  mercantile  imperium 
inimperio  of  a  shop-keeping  royalty  in  con- 
junction with  the  mercenary  army  of  the 
crown,  laid,  which  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  has  annually  yielded  more,  and  con- 
sumed le&  than  the  gold-diggings  of  the 
Sacramento  or  of  the  Australian  Truron. 
In  the  reign  of  this  George  appeared, 
once  again  in  Europe,  that  Republicanism 
which  the  English  aristocracy  had  sup- 
pressed for  themselves,  a  full  century  be- 
fore, in  the  island  they  ruled.  The  aris- 
tocracy, driven  to  desperation  by  the 
recent  defeat  it  had  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  American  Republicanism,  sided  with 
the  European  despots.  The  people  they 
had  worked  in  factories  and  mines, 
were  too  emaciated  and  too  spiritless  to 
fight  the  battle  alone — but  the  moneved 
interest  was  there  eager  for  the  market, 
and  the  allied  powers  of  Northern  and 
Central  Europe  wanted  money,  and  had 
serfs  they  were  as  eager  to  sell.  And 
this  English  mercantile  interest  had  in- 
creased so  vastly  and  so  rapidly  in  re- 
sources, torn  principally  from  the  East  or 
worked  from  the  West  India  islands,  that 
from  1793-4  to  1815,  it  was  capable  of 
subsidizing  or  suborning,  and  did  actually 
subsidize  the  fighting  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  through  its  own  government,  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling ;  that 
is  to  say,  within  twenty  years  it  lifted  from 
the  industry  of  the  people,  and  the  star- 
vation of  its  foreign  empire,  and  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  crown,  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  five  hundered  millions  of  dol- 
lars, as  an  offering  to  despotism.  The 
people,  during  all  that  period,  were  fur- 
ther compelled  by  the  bonded  aristocracy 
and  moneyed  interest  to  support  an  army 


for  the  British  crown,  on  a  war-footing, 
and  to  maintain  and  provision  a  navy  then 
the  largest  and  trimmest  in  the  world ; 
and   further,  for  every  million  given  as 
subsidy  to  the   Emperor  of  Russia  or 
of  Austria ;   to  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  of 
Saxony ;  to  each  of  the  innumerable  herd 
of  German  beggar  barons  who  had  to  be 
conciliated,  ana  who  hawked  human  flesh 
for  public  sale;   to   the  statesmen  and 
diplomats  of  the  French  Republic,  who 
had  to  be  bribed  largely,  that  they  might 
be  induced  to  create  disaffection  and  be- 
tray the  secrets  of  its  executive ;  to  the 
Herman  of  the  thieving  Cozacs,  and  the 
secret  assassins  of  Paul  or,  in  attempt,  of 
Napoleon — to  every  scoundrel  in  Europe, 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Volga — for  every 
million  of  the  seven  hundred  of  British 
currency  so  expended  by  the  government, 
this  English  people  had  to  pay  the  inter- 
est to  the  moneyed  class  who  had  loaned 
the  amount  to  the  government.     It  was 
by  that  government  given   away,   sown 
broadcast  among  the  greedy  dynasts,  to 
crush   Republicanism  first,  then  to   kill 
France.     France   alone,  first  under  Do- 
mouriez,  Hoche,and  the  great  Republicans 
who  preceded   the  consulate,   and   then 
under  Napoleon,  having  rushed  in  arms 
against  the  vile  conspiracy  of  kings,  tore 
down  monarch  after  monarch,  and  smashed 
their  dynasties  on  the  earth,  swept  over 
nations  like  a  howling  wind  of  awakening 
wrath,  and  ultimately  ripped  even  with 
the   sword,    Republicanism    everywhere 
from  the  womb  of  destiny.     Again  and 
again  and  again,  France !  alone,  armed — 
invincible,  heroic,  little  France,  with  men 
big  as  pigmies  beside  the  "  British  grena- 
dier," or  the  tall  beasts  of  pipe-clay  in- 
vented by  the   Great  Frederick;  little, 
noble,  witty,  beautiful  France,  the  land  of 
joke  and  of  suffering,  of  abandon  and  of 
glory ;  she,  petite  et  chivalrense,  grand 
realization  of  the  myth  of  La  Pucelle, 
national   type  of    ClSmence   de   Maille, 
again  and  again  has  beaten  the  physical 
power  of  the  European  Contii  ent,  swept 
the  feudal    stalking  horses   from   e very- 
land  between  the  Straits  of  Messina  and 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  would,  in  despite  ox* 
all  the  crowned  heads  and  aristocracies 
combined,  have  cleared  Europe  for  the 
Republic,  but  for  this  English  moneyed, 
interest.     It  favorable  to  liberty  !  it  fos- 
terer of  liberty !     It  was  the  murderer, 
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the  higher  murderer,  the  suborner  of  the 
murderers  of  European  liberty.     It  stood 
ever  ready  with  its  millions  to  speculate 
in  the  suffering  of  other  nations,  and  the 
taxative  grinding  of  its  own.     Its  money 
was  the  bond  which  held   together  the 
Holy  Alliance,   and  the  treasury  which 
was  expended   in   fees   to  procure   that 
a  treaty  of  Vienna."    It  raised  mercenary 
armies  and  mercenary  kings ;  and  it  did 
so  in  obedience  to  the  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy with  whom  it  was  permitted  to 
rub  its  skirts,  and  to  which  it  was  there- 
fore obedient.     To  it  we  owe  all  the  wars 
of  Europe  since,  which  without  it  would 
be    unnecessary.      Individual    ministers 
may  change  in  policy,  but  aristocracies  or 
plutocracies,  never.     From  1847  to  1851, 
from  the  first  struggle  of  the  Pope  Pio  to 
save   Europe   from  the  then   impending 
doom  of  Austro-Russian  annihilation,  to 
the  purchase  of  Georgey  with    English 
gold,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Kossuth 
by  the  schemes  and  for  the  interest  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  (the  orders  being  giv- 
en to  the  Porte  by  this  very  Lord  Pal- 
merston.) Lord  Palmerston  pursued  a  pol- 
icy varying  in  outward  show,  in  daring, 
in  cost,  from  that  of  the  arch-enemies  of 
Napoleon,  the  younger  Pitt,  aud  his  suc- 
cessor   Castlereagh,  but   infinitely   more 
dangerous   to  popular  liberty   and   pro- 
gress, and  vastly  more  selfish.     The  poli- 
cy of  Lord  Palmerston  was  that  of  the 
elder  Pitt,  in  the  objects  intended  to  be 
accomplished,  but  differed  from   his  in 
honesty,  in   consistency,  in   straight-for- 
ward manliness.     "  I  laugh  at  the  man" 
said  that  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  his 
palmiest  days,  "  who  does  not  see  that  the 
fate  of  England  depends  on  Constantino- 
ple."    Here  is  the  English  turnpike  to 
India.     Palmerston,  in  jealousy  of  Rus- 
sian ascendancy,  in  dread  of  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  surpassing  and  overwhelm- 
ing   power    in    Europe  as    now  is  the 
Russo-Austrian  empire,  extending  as  it 
does  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  northern 
snow,  from  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine  to  with- 
in a  day's  march  of  the  Dardanelles,  coin- 
cided  in  his  policy  to  some  extent  with 
Lord  Chatham.     But  the  means  he  took 
to  carry  it  out  were  vile  and  laughable,  were 
treated  with  splendid  derision  in  the  sa- 
loons of  St.  Petersburgh   and   of  recon- 
quered   Vienna — they  were    the    usual 
English  Whig  red-tapery,  deceit,  diplo- 


matic push-pin,  letter-writing,  public  lying 
and  secret  bribery.  Till  the  great  demo- 
cratic wars  of  1848-50,  "  constitutional 
monarchy  ,"  on  the  Cockney  plan.  London 
black-leggery  and  political  swindling  were 
possible,  as  a  system,  in  Europe.  Now 
that  vile  lie  has  been  whipped  mother- 
naked  back  to  the  Ebon-gate  of  Downing 
street,  the  Hades  of  political  thimblerig. 
"Where  now  is  the  little  joker?"— Will 
Lord  P.  answer  1  The  Palmerston  policy 
foresaw/  as  was  plain  to  all  men,  that 
Democracy  would  insurrect  extensively, 
that  the  map  of  1815  could  not  last  much 
longer  for  the  God  of  nations  to  study 
the  geography  of  his  own  earth  by — that 
the  accursed  peace  of  thirty  years  was  at 
an  end  for  good  or  ill,  and  that  human 
nature,  no  matter  how  the  thermometer 
might  be  nailed  down  to  "set  fair  and 
mild,"  was  going  to  thunder  in  a  hurri- 
cane. Human  nature  did  not  like  the 
British  blessings  of  peace,  any  more  than 
it  felt  delightea  at  the  full  budget  of  its 
losses  which  a  minister  of  Parliament 
flaps  his  self-confident  and  hungry  jaws 
over,  or  any  more  than  it  is  impressed  by 
the  congratulations  a  puppet  of  a  queen 
squeaks  out,  cut  and  dry,  like  a  charity 
girl  delivering  her  "set  copy"  to  the 
school-patrons.  Hard-fisted,  hard-worked, 
hard-hearted,  hard-tortured,  manly  men, 
were  not  to  be  dosed  with  such  stuff  for- 
ever, and  must  fight,  thanks  to  a  merciful 
heaven  and  a  good  human  nature.  A 
man  may  starve  in  his  human  nature ; 
a  man  may  be  killed  by  inches ;  his  wife, 
children,  and  all  related  to  him,  may  die 
and  be  damned,  while  he  is  studying  the 
elegant  theory  of  the  use  of  rose-water  to 
clean  the  Augean  stable.  He  may  be 
robbed  of  land,  wealth,  have  his  virgin 
daughters  violated  by  a  licentious  sol- 
diery quartered  on  him,  or  be  himself 
strung  up  to  his  own  roof-tree,  while  he 
is  listening  to  the  lectures  of  a  peace 
society,  or  studying  how  to  clear  a  field 
of  briars,  clad  in  a  kid  glove  and  armed 
with  a  lady's  fan.  The  glorious  peace, 
what  had  it  brought  to  him  ?  the  horrors 
of  war,  what  were  tlicy  to  him  ?  Men 
in  Europe  remembered  only  that  for 
nearly  forty  years  they  had  paid  and  were 
paying,  with  their  life-blood,  for  that  War 
and  that  peace,  by  which  the  monarchs 
and  the  aristocracies-  alone  profited. 
Dearth,  too,  want,  the  blight  of  fair  and 
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growing  crops,  spread  over  Europe  more 
less  equally,  and  armed  aristocracies  still 
demanded  their  booty ;  lazy  and  gilded 
idleness  still  stood  at  the  workers'  door, 
and  demanded  his  dinner  and  the  bed  of 
his  wife.  '■  Stagnation  in  trade,"  that 
human  sulk  at  injustice,  that  national 
lassitude  of  overwrought  sorrow,  spread 
a  dark  gloom  over  the  cities.  European 
human  nature  began  to  look  about  for  its 
long-lost  manhood,  and  to  knit  its  brows 
in  the  darkness  of  a  thundercloud.  "  Mi- 
lor"  Palmerston  took  his  tactics  accord- 
ingly. Not  daring  to  face  the  storm,  he 
turned  his  nether  portions  to  the  wind, 
even  as  we  see  an  old  cow  a-field,  turn 
her  rear  to  a  bitter  gale,  and  kept  looking 
up  at  his  own  "  blessed  constitution."  That 
wide-spread,  ramifying  wire-net  of  politi- 
cal spies  and  prostitutes  which  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  have  so  ably  moulded 
over  the  earth,  took,  in  all  its  members, 
their  direction  from  him.  They  turned 
their  rear  to,  and  looked  up  reverently, 
meekly,  sleekly,  and  happily,  at  their 
blessed  constitution.  Even  with  us  its  as- 
tute British  ambassador  did  the  same,  and 
planted  it  in  Washington  and  Nicaragua. 
Lamartine  was  taught  by  Lord  Norman- 
by  to  admire  its  beauties,  and  turn  his 
rear  too.  Others,  as  for  instance  Lord 
Minto,  the  father  of  Russell's  wife,  was 
sent  to  Italy,  and  taught  the  elegant  po- 
sition and  the  elegant  prospect  to  the 
Pope  and  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  to  the 
revolutionists  of  Turin,  Naples,  and  so- 
forth.  Other  agents  beset  Germany  and 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  cities,  go- 
betweens,  make-believes,  deceptive  Iagos 
between  the  people  and  Republicanism. 
Agents  of  England  beset  at  once  Kossuth, 
Gedrgey  and  Jellachich.  "  Constitution- 
al monarchy,"  Cockney  K  my-bull-and- 
your-ox  "  policy,  the  rule  of  two  at  "  head 
and  tail,"  u  head  I  win,  tail  you  lose,  if  you 
demur  I'll  knock  you  down,"  was  the  doom 
reserved  for  Europe  by  England.  The 
house  of  Turin  was  to  go,  and  the  Duke 
of  Genoa  or  Tuscany  was  to  be  King  of 
Italy— and  Italy  was  to  be  a  kingdom 
tributary  to  England,  as  Portugal  and 
Belgium  are,  as  Spain  and  Greece  have 
been — to  give  olives,  fruit,  wine,  and 
corn,  and  u consume"  cotton  and  penny 
pocket-knives.  Hungary  was  to  be  made 
a  monarchy,  Cockney-patent- London-made 
monarchy,  warranted  to  go,  was  to  become 


a  stronger  and  more  dependent  barrier 
between  Russia  and  India,  than  the  com- 
atose and  tottering  empire  of  Moslemism ; 
the  turn-pike  gate  to  India,  was  to  be 
transferred  from  Istambol  to  Bud  a,  and 
no  Russian  was  to  be  allowed  to  pass ;  and 
this  kingdom  too  was  to  become  tributary 
to  England,  to  spread  open  to  the  vora- 
cious and  sacred  British  stomach  the 
great  corn-fields  of  the  Danube,  and  sup- 
ply that  food  wretched  Ireland  had  been 
plundered  to  bankruptcy  of,  and  which 
had  to  be  carried  in  American  ships  from 
the  hated  trans- Atlantic  cousins  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  The  track  of  empire 
was  to  be  turned  Eastward,  and  our  "  moth- 
er" was  to  know  us  no  more.  Sicily  was  to 
have  another  Duke  or  German  baron,  or 
"member  of  the  royal  family,"  for  its 
"  constitutional "  king,  upholstered  by 
England,  and  this  England,  blessed  sa- 
vior, was  still  to  have  the  sulphur  mines, 
and  that  beauteous  plain  of  fertile  Enna. 
And  all  this  was  to  be  done,  not  by 
armed  intervention,  (think  of  England, 
the  honorable,  high-minded  England, 
"  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  na- 
tions ;"  infamous  supposition  !  and  she 
so  poor  and  so  embarrassed,)  but  by  pa- 
tronizing insurrectionists,  cajoling  or  brib- 
ing leaders,  subsidising  ousted  monarchs 
and  others  claiming  "  vested  rights,"  and 
getting  up  at  Claremont,  or  Holyrood,  a 
grand  asylum  for  destitute  and  unfortu- 
nate kings,  with  ageneral  lay  ing-in  hospital 
for  monarchical  plots  attached — and  the 
press  of  England,  all  the  time,  and  the 
hired  or  got  up  presses  of  revolutionary 
lands,  essayed  beautifully  on  the  grandeur 
and  the  happiness  of  the  great,  blessed, 
British  constitution. 

That  was  the  game,  and  events  have 
proved  it  was  a  silly  and  a  stupid  one. 
In  mere  intrigue,  England  cannot  match 
Russia  among  the  monarchies,  or  in  con- 
tinental Europe.  Neither  is  Russia 
afraid  to  fight — its  policy  leads  and  looks 
to  fight.  The  earnest,  strong,  and,  how- 
ever villainous,  openly  and  avowedly 
villainous  arm  of  the  Czar  Nicholas, 
swept  down,  and  the  English  castle  of 
cards  crackled  on  the  earth  with  the 
wind  of  it.  Lord  P.,  after  making  his 
peace,  and  imprisoning  Kossuth,  and  be- 
traying every  people  that  trusted  him, 
went  by  the  board,  flung  over  by  the  as- 
sociates who  had  used  him,  destroyed,  in 
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obedience  to  the  moneyed  interest  he  had 
tried  to  serve,  and  who,.with  their  custom- 
ary gratitude  to  an  unsuccessful  and  rash 
servant,  they  trampled  under  foot  to 
please  the  victorious  tyrants  he  had  of- 
fended. During  ail  that  time,  this  mon- 
eyed interest  stood  by  the  British  govern- 
ment with  its  purse  open,  to  carry  out 
this  dexterous  policy  of  "  constitutional  " 
propagandise!  on  the  one  side,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  its  loans  with  open 
hand  to  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  mon- 
archy It  played  the  double  game 
throughout,  and  prepared  to  win,  what- 
ever side  came  off  the  conqueror,  and  it 
has  icon,  so  far.  Its  agents  in  Hamburg, 
Munich,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Berlin  and 
^  Paris,  took  loans  without  assigning  any 
distinct  creditor,  and  the  money  came 
from,  and  the  stock  was  transported  to 
London.  This  moneyed  interest  of  Eng- 
land is  the  great  purse  of  the  monarchs — 
no  amount  of  arms,  without  its  aid  in 
hard  coin,  can  keep  down  the  world.  It 
is  now,  more  than  ever,  the  purse,  the 
open  and  willing  treasury  of  European 
despotism.  In  our  last  papers  from  Eu- 
rope, we  find  the  following  official  wink  of 
thanks  to  the  liberal  and  liberalising,  the 
bible-selling,  nigger-emancipating,  blood- 
mongering,  king-pandering  plutocracy  of 
England : 

"  A  carious  article  (writes  the  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle)  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Wanderer  (Vienna  paper.)  The 
followiug  extract  may  suffice  to  show  its  tenor: 
*  Not  till  1847,  and  the  days  of  Lord  Paltnerston, 
was  the  name  of  Whig  associated  with  a  party 
whose  relations  with  the  Continent  were  not 
quite  unexceptionable — (What  is  the  difference 
between  Whigs  and  Tories  after  that?) — An 
agency  seems,  however,  to  have  been  found  at 
last,  which,  though  not  new,  is  highly  deserv- 
ing of  attention ;  we  allude  to  the  new  Austrian 
loan,  rapidly  sinking  al  pari.  As  soon  as  Eng- 
lish capitalists  are  interested  in  any  country  of 
Europe,  the  City  and  the  London  Exchange 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
If  Lord  Palinerstou  had  ever  gone  so  fur  as  to 
endanger  \he  status  quo  in  Spain,  Portugal,  or 
the  South  American  Republic,  there  can  be  no 
doubl  but  a  call  to  order,  mightier  than  the 
Speaker's,  would  have  been  heard  in  the  City, 
and  have  roused  him  roughly  from  his  martial 
dreams.  The  more  English  capitalists  become 
interested  tn  the  prosperity  of  Austria,  and  the  more 
they  hope  to  gam  from  her  stability,  the  less  pros' 
peet  there  is  of  a  return  to  the  Palmerstonian 
ptlicy"' 

Funny!  a'int  it? 

Here  follows  another  item  which  shows 


exactly  what  British  "liberalism,"  what 
London-made,  patent  six-barrelled  revol- 
ving moneyed  Whiggery  is.  The  itali- 
cised word  is  italicised  in  the  English 
paper : 

"  Baron  Rothschild  is,  we  believe,  a  Liberal 
candidate  for  the  city  of  Loudon." 

Funny — very  funny  !  a'int  it  ?  Well : 
it  is.  He  is  now  elected  "liberal"  for 
"liberal  London." 

Now,  who  is  Baron  Rothschild — liberal 
Baron  Rothschild — the  liberal  member 
for  the  great  liberal  city  of  London  ? 

"  Perpend,  Shepherd  !"  We  do  not 
like  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  our  "  liberal " 
English  friends,  but  really,  on  being 
questioned  so  pertly,  we  must  tell  the 
truth.  This  Baron  Rothschild,  then,  is 
the  great  European  and  monarchical 
banker,  who  has  agents  in  every  city  or 
even  hamlet  in  Europe,  who  is  the  head 
and  the  representative  of  the  British 
moneyed  interest,  and  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal agent  and  purse-opener  in  furnish- 
ing all  the  loans  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  especially  for  the  last  four 
years,  to  the  despots.  He  is  the  "  Eng- 
lish capitalist  most  interested  in  the  sta- 
bility of  Austria,  (that  is,  of  despotism.) 
and  who  has  most  to  gain  by  its  stabili- 
ty," the  same  being  to  the  tune  of  several 
millions  per  annum.  Now  you  under- 
stand. Well,  he  is  the  "  liberal  candidate 
(now  elected)  for  the  city  of  London,"  for 
the  liberal  monjyed  interest,  and  for  the 
liberal  capital  of  the  liberal  English  peo- 
ple ! 

One  word  more  by  way  of  clinching  the 
liberal  English  moneyed  interest. 

English  liberal  Baron  Rothschild 
is  the  Consul  General  op  Austria  1 

What  folly,  therefore,  is  it,  in  any  sane 
Republican  to  rely  on  this  moneyed  or 
middle  class  English  interest,  for  revolu- 
tionary aid,  for  any  hope  to  Republican 
freedom  ?  \ 

But  eager,  pro-English,  individuals  will 
harp  on  it,  that  there  is  yet  hope  for  this 
English  moneyed  interest  to  reform  vol- 
untarily and  throw  its  weight  to  the  side 
of  democracy ;  and  that  there  is  a  power- 
ful, wide  spread  British  middle  claps,  en- 
tirely at  variance  in  political  thought  and 
wish  from  the  princes  of  the  plutocracy, 
as  well  as  from  the  titled  pirates  of  the 
land. 
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Both  assumptions,  made  by  tender- 
hearted, blood-fearing,  passing  good,  vio- 
lently prejudiced,  and  really  very  stupid 
people,  are  utterly  and  wholly  wrong. 
The  policy  of  Lord  Palinerston,  even  his 
limited  and  treacherous  scheme  of  utili- 
zing democracy  into  constitutional  mon- 
archist, is  dead  forever — dead  for  three 
reasons—all  equally  powerful,  especially 
the  third,  just  as  Pompey  and  Caesar  are 
very  like  each  other,  "  specially  Pompey." 
These  reasons  are,  first;  Because  the  mon- 
eyed interest  have  seen  it  tried  already, 
have  lost  by  it  heavily,  have  made  by  the 
loans  to  despots,  by  these  only,  are  now 
and  have  been  all  along  irredeemably 
bound  up  "  in  the  interest  and  prosperity 
of  Austria,"  Russia,  etc.,  and  u  have 
most,  have  all,  to  gain  by  them,"  and  will 
not  go  in  ;  second,  Because  the  people  of 
Europe  have  seen  it  tried  too,  examined 
it,  bled  under  the  trial,  were  betrayed 
and  ruined  under  the  trial,  hate  this  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  will  not  go  in; 
and  thirdly,  Because  it  was  all  along  a 
humbug,  a  deception,  a  sham,  a  mere  vile 
hypocrisy,  to  ride  out  the  storm  and  save 
the  "  liberal "  character  of  England,  and 
was  never  intended  to  be,  to  have  exis- 
tence, excepting  in  promises,  betrayal  and 
deception.  The  English  minister  merely 
intended  thereby  to  get  such  a  footing 
with  the  insurgent  people  as  would  enable 
him  to  rulp.  them  if  successful,  or  to  make 
terms  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  without 
the  risk  or  expense  of  fighting,  simply  by 
betraying  the  confiding  democracies  in 
his  power,  and  relying  in  him.  This  has 
been  splendidly  successful  so  far.  It  has 
been  practised  in  Sicily,  throughout  Ita- 
ly, Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  every- 
where but  in  France ;  and  there  upon  the 
rulers  only,  the  provisional  and  other 
governments.  But  the  trick  is  stale  now, 
blown,  and  can  never  be  repeated.  Thank 
Heaven,  constitutional  monarchy,  and  a 
king's  oath,  now  is,  to  all  Europe,  flat  and 
wilful  perjury  on  the  face  of  it — English 
"protection,"  betrayal  on  the  face  of  it. 
The  English  aristocratic  and  moneyed 
government  can  select  in  future  but  be- 
tween two  sides  in  Europe,  Republican- 
ism or  Despotism.  The  English  aristoc- 
racy dare  not  for  their  lives,  for  their 
"  lands  and  burgeses  and  monies,"  per- 
mit Republicanism  anywhere  they  can 
prevent  it — the  moneyed  interest,  bound 


to  the  aristocracy  in  the  double  relation 
of  creditor  to  debtor,  of  tax-consumer 
and  recipient  of  highway  robbery,  to 
tax-gatherer  and  highwayman,  (the  pro- 
tectors of  British  commerce  havingarmics 
and  ships  of  war,  and  Ireland,  the  English 
people,  India,  and  American  commerce 
having  to  be  kept  down,)  must  follow 
and  obey  the  aristocracy, "  having  most  to 
gain  by  it,"  nothing  by  democracy  but 
ruin.  The  present  government  of  Eng- 
land is  as  perfectly  Russo- Austrian  as  if 
it  were  made  in  Vienna.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  values  an  Englishman  whose  head 
has  been  split  by  an  Austrian  sabre,  at  a 
few  pounds,  and  thinks  the  split  head 
ought  to  apologise  for  being  in  the  way 
of  the  Austrian  sabre.  He  is,  moreover, 
the  pot  companion  and  brother-rake  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  is  most  anxious  to 
hand  over  all  French  refugees  and  crim- 
inal Republicans  to  the  Cayenne  and 
Algerine  transport-ships — has  avowed  it, 
and  stands  to  it.  In  plain  fact,  England 
is  now,  and  must  remain,  while  the  mon- 
archy lasts,  to  save  the  monarchy,  the 
head  and  purse,  the  resuscitated  despotic 
Alliance.  Humane,  pro-English  Ameri- 
cans may  cajole  themselves  into  a  con- 
trary notion — but  that  notion  is  error — 
and  affairs  like  the  late  Cuban,  the  pres- 
ent Tehuantepec,  Central  American,  or 
New-Foundland  fishery  question,  will 
prove  it  too  satisfactorily.  It  is  human 
to  err — but  it  is  asinine  to  err  wilfully  and 
repeatedly — to  i:  go  it  blind,"  as  our  admi- 
rable English friend.the inimitable  Burton, 
(viz.,  the  player.)  so  admirably  hath  it. 

Again,  as  to  the  second  assumption, 
that  all  the  moneyed  and  middle-class  in- 
terests of  England  are  not  despotic  in 
their  interests  and  tendencies,  we  beg  to 
say,  that  they  dare  not  be  anything  else. 
From  the  highest  banker  to  the  manufac- 
turer, to  the  merchant,  to  the  shopkeeper, 
and  even,  in  many  cases,  to  the  trades- 
man, none  dare,  if  he  willed  it,  dispute  the 
policy  of  the  oligarchy.  The  higher 
moneyed  interest,  its  press,  and  all  its 
retainers  are,  as  we  have  shewn,  abso- 
lutely and  completely  at  the  service  of 
despotism.  But  this  nefarious  net- work 
has  far  wider  ramifications.  Happily  we 
of  this  free  land,  thanks  and  eternal  reve- 
rence to  Andrew  Jackson,  have  never 
realized  the  meaning  of  "the  screw." 
But  all  the  horrors  of  a  governmental, 
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centralized  banking  system,  based  wholly 
on  extravagant  monopoly  of  credit,  pa- 
per money,  and  "  accommodation,"  is  in 
full  force  in  ten  fold  horror  throughout  all 
England  and  all  the  islands  subject  to 
her.  From  the  largest  manufacturer  to 
the  poor  shopkeeper  no  man  dare  openly 
and  ostensibly  utter  any  opinion  persist- 
ently at  variance  with  the  established  or- 
der of  Queen,  Lords,  Commons,  State 
Church,  and  Bank  of  England.  The 
credit  of  any  man  so  rash  would  instantly 
be  stopped — any  bank  which  should  dis- 
count his  bills,  or  "  accommodate"  him  in 
any  way,  would  get  "the  screw"  laid  on 
it  from  the  central  bullion  quarters  in 
London.  Any  manufacturer  who  would 
give  him  credit  on  sales,  ditto.  The 
impious,  infidel,  and  anarchic  manufac- 
turer or  shopkeeper  would  lose  caste  in- 
stantly. His  landlord  would  turn 
him  out,  or  seize  for  rent — his  wealthy 
creditors  would  seize  his  goods  or  im- 
prison him  ;  his  friends,  his  very  family 
would  abandon  him;  and  if  he  avowed 
himself  a  republican,  and  owned  any- 
thing, it  is  most  probable  some  "good- 
natured  friend"  would  sue  out  a  writ  de 
lunatico  tnquirendo,  carry  him  to  a  luna- 
tic asylum,  and  take  care  of  his  moneys. 
In  1848,  though  at  all  times  empowered 
to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  Mexicans, 
South  Americans,  Mosquito  Indians, 
Choctaws,  Haytien  negroes,  Savage 
colored  ladies  of  easy  repute,  or  the  like, 
not  a  single  English  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant would  or  dared  to  sell  a  single  mus- 
ket, horse-pistol,  or  sabre  to  the  Irish 
revolutionists,  or  the  English  chartists, 
though  the  full  price  in  coin  was  actually 
laid  down  before  them.  Doubtless,  after 
the  first  brush  of  revolution,  ail  the  shop- 
keeping,  and  some  of  the  bourgeois  class 
would  join  the  successful  democracy.  But 
there  is  no  hope  otherwise  from  them. 
Bank,  church,  tax  collector,  landlord,  and 
policeman  hold  them  down  perfectly,  and 
they  dare  not  move  if  they  would.  Rev- 
erend Air.  Brown,  of  Little  Bethel ;  Snoo- 
zle,  with  the  crape  on  his  old  white  hat, 
and  his  tax-collecting  ink  bottle  pendant 
at  his  button-hole ;  policeman  350  Z,  who 
watches  at  his  hall  door,  and  knows  every- 
thing from  the  servant-maid;  Sir  Spend- 
hard  Orindall,  the  landlord,  and  Loyal 
Law-and-Order,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Toady 
Common-place;   these   rule    him,    the 


"  free  Englishman,"  over  not  one  of  whom 
has  he  an  atom  of  control — these  rule 
England,  are  England.  The  soul  of  hux- 
ters  has  no  higher  power  it  can  think  of,  or 
dare  obey — but  as  for  the  people — the 
mob — the  masses,  the  lower  classes,  the 
population,  poor  fellows !  Chaw-bacon,  or 
Wheezing-Drudge,  they  are  not  citizens — 
many  of  them  not  even  men ;  and  any 
men  among  them  are  rebels. 

Two  things,  therefore,  are  now  evident, 
and  were,  to  the  studious,  enquiring,  zeal- 
ous republican  of  Europe,  as  evident  in 
1847, '8— 

First :  that  before  any  liberty  could  be 
established  in  Europe,  then  or  now,  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  and  with  them  the 
English  moneyed  interest,  the  one  as  the 
arm,  the  other  as  the  purse-holders  and 
money-getters  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
must  be  overthrown  utterly,  rooted  from 
the  earth  and  swept  away,  mercilessly, 
with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

2nd.  That  the  only  people  in  England 
to  be  relied  on  for  these  ends,  and  the 
only  classes  now  to  be  relied  on,  are  the 
working  people  without  capital  or  bank 
credit — in  fact,  without  "property,"  except 
the  God-head  of  the  human  heart  and 
hand — in  one  word  the  great  Chartist 
body,  thousands  of  whom  are  the  best  po- 
litically educated  in  England — and  the 
loose,  vagrant,  thieving  population  which 
abounds  in  such  social  blasphemies  as 
English  "  society"  is,  who  are  readiest  to 
mix  in  a  revolution  merely  for  plunder, 
who  are  ever  eager  to  sack,  kill,  and 
burn;  and  whom  it  is  generally  useful 
after  the  first  brunt  of  war  to  shoot,  or 
hang,  or  terrify,  or  draft  into  closely 
watched  and  disciplined  corps — as  jackals, 
useful— as  wolves,  vermin. 

This  diagnosis  of  revolution  may  be 
heartrending  to  many  humane  old  women 
who  read  history  on  sofas ;  but  if  liberty 
is  to  be  attained  in  Europe,  this  English 
aristocracy  and  plutocracy  must  be  broken 
mercilessly  on  the  wheeL  The  revolu- 
tionary reader  can  select  his  horn  of  the 
dilemma  The  question  simply  is,  shall 
all  the  millions  of  Europe  perish,  that 
these  fat  English  thousands  may  live  and 
get  fatter — and  if  these  must  die  for  lib- 
erty, may  we  not  as  justly  use  the  de- 
graded and  brutalized  beings  this  aristoc- 
racy and  their  moneyed  retainers  have 
degraded  and  brutalized,  as  France  used, 
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for  beneficent  objects,  her  more  heroic 
canaille.  Monarchs,  or  aristocracies  nev- 
er scruple  to  use  the  weapon  against  lib- 
erty most  suited  to  their  hand.  The 
English  used  the  Indians  and  Hessians 
on  us  in  our  war  against  liberty,  and  the 
same  Hessians  and  Orangemen  on  Ireland, 
to  subjugate  her  in  '98.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  arithmetic;  really  nothing 
more  ;  slightly  perhaps,  to  the  very  scru- 
pulous, of  conscience ;  but  certainly  not  at 
all  with  us,  whose  conscience,  such  as  it 
is,  leans  entirely  the  other  way,  viz. :  in 
the  question,  shall  these  infamous  aristo- 
crats murder,  and  thieve,  and  evict,  and 
banish  men  as  well  born  as  they  are,  and 
better  entitled  to  their  native  land,  and 
withal  industrious  and  hardworking,  with 
impunity,  and  with  comtnendation  1  In 
killing  the  hereditary  murderers  of  a  na- 
tion, in  hunting  them,  in  exterminating 
them,  there  is  nothing  but  a  plain,  simple, 
radical,  most  Christian,  most  devoutly 
republican,  and  most  exquisitly  humane 
duty,  especially  to  them.  By  fulfilling 
that  duty,  the  only  chance  for  European 
liberty  would  be  opened,  not  alone  to  the 
people  of  England,  but  to  the  democracy 
of  the  Continent.  In  1848  that  chance 
failed — the  battle  was  prolonged  for  near 
ly  a  year  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  ba- 
sin of  the  Danube ;  but,  of  course,  des- 
potism triumphed,  and  must  triumph, 
while  the  steppes  of  Russia  supply  sol- 
diers, and  "  English  capitalists  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  Austria,"  are  ever 
ready  to  loan  gold,  and  speculate  at  high 
interest  in  the  stock  of  the  slavery  of 
men.  But  then,  to  kill  "  respectable  peo- 
ple !"  It  is  the  first  rule  of  war  to  cut  off 
the  enemy's  supplies — and  if  men  go  to 
war,  there  is  no  use  debating  between  the 
kind  of  weapon  and  conscience,  and  let 
the  supplies  pass  on  to  the  enemy's  camp. 
Than  such  a  conscience,  better  carry  a 
blanket,  or  better  yet,  do  not  go  to  war ; 
stay  at  home,  die,  and  rot ;  the  alkalies  of 
the  earth  and  capillary  soakage  will  util- 
ize your  animal  matter,  and  you  will  ful- 
fil to  some  extent  in  manuring  roots  for 
another  breed  of  slaves,  your  progressive 
metempsychosis.  To  all  men  is  given  the 
rule  and  future  state  of  their  souls — you 
can  live  a  great  and  good  "godlike  man"  in 
this  world,  or  manure  a  cabbage  root  or 
pumpkin  in  the  next.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsion in  Republicanism.    Every  man  in 


Europe  or  elsewhere,  has  every  right  to 
get  himself  kicked  while  he  locates  in  this 
u  sublunary  sphere,"  especially  if  he  thinks 
it  good  for  his  health  and  safety,  and  sus- 
teptatory  of  law,  religion,  and  order,  and 
to  appear  after  death  as  the  fungi  of  a 
disgusting  eternity,  or  the  herbaceous, 
heavy-smelling  addenda  of   a  pumpkin 
root;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  all 
were  to  act  so,  at  the  last  great  day,  a 
great  weary  Omnipotent  would  rest  like 
the  Prussian  Frederick — dying  tt  tired  of 
ruling  slaves,"  and  murmur  '*I,  too,  am  tired 
of  roasting  pumpkins — Hades  is  in  pie!7' 
We  are  well  aware  that  in  speaking 
thus,  some  years  after  the  revolutionary 
idea  has  burst  forth  and  been  exhausted, 
and  while  no  new  insurgent  nobility  of 
soul  raises  itself  in  justification  of  Euro* 
pean  manhood — in  thus  speaking,  as  it 
were  in  cold  blood  of  abolishing  the  sta- 
tus quo,  of  scorning  and  disregarding  the 
vested  right,  to  live  on  the  masses,  and 
their  toil  and  sorrow,  of  the  handsomest 
young  legal  "noblemen,"   most  elegant 
and  haughty  old  legal  "  noblemen,"  and 
most  beautiful,  and  delicate,  and  refined 
young  legal  "  noblewomen,  and  girls  "  and 
also  of  the  moneyed  interest,  leagued  with 
these  aristocrats,  and  seated  on  their  foot- 
stools, and  reducing  all  these  through 
very  fearful  sufferings,  (probably  decapi- 
tating a  few,  for  example,)   to  a  state 
where  they  must  work  like  other  human 
beings,  or  like  other  human  beings  starve, 
we  are  guilty  of  a  gross  crime  against  the 
blessed  "  spirit  of  the  age,"  and  otherwise 
expose  ourselves  to  the  withering  animad- 
versions of  most  interesting  and  recherche* 
Snob-Land.     But  for  Snob-Land  we  care 
mighty  little ;  almost  negative  infinity.  In 
speaking  of  revolutions  we  must  coldly 
and  calmly  estimate  the  consequences  of 
every  act,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
every  agency,  the  amount  and  force  of 
every  power,  the  amount  of  what  in  draw- 
ing-rooms is  termed  "  cruelty,"  and  "  mob- 
violence,"   and  Robespierrism,  necessary 
to  blood  a  people,  necessary  to  lift  the 
veil  off  their  souls,  to  teach  them  man- 
hood, and  the  electric  connection  of  the 
back  of  the  skull  and  the  biceps  muscle, 
necessary  to  excite  them  to  an  animal 
hostility  to  the  law  of  assumption  and 
rascality,  that  they  may  get  rid  of  what, 
in  the  cabin  and  the  cellar  are,  in  contra- 
distinction, called  "  cruelty,"  and  oppres- 
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son,  and  tyranny,  sueh  as  Swartamberg, 
and  Haynau,  and  he  of  Naples,  and  he  of 
Berlin,  and  be  now  of  the  Elysee  National, 
and  they  of  Downing-street,  past  and  pre- 
sent, practise — it  is  necessary  to  compute 
even  with  a  cold  cynicism,  if  it  cannot  be 
with  that  enlarged,  and  finely  human  love 
which  takes  the  whole  people  in  its  fond 
embrace,  which  based  on  manhood  kindly 
loves,  respects,  and  pities  man,  and  hates 
livery  and  the  lash,  the  effect  of  every 
move  and  act,  even  to  the  manner  in 
which  either  will  be  subsequently  regard- 
ed by  foreign  and  vigilant  nations.  It 
is,  for  instance,  the  manifest  interest 
of  all  nations,  of  all  states  or  democracies 
struggling  for  the  recognition  of  the  Su- 
preme Just  Manhood,  as  Ruler  of  this 
Earth,  (The  One  Great  Formula  of  Re- 
publicanism) to  obtain  the  approbation, 
recognition,  and  sympathy  of  this  Repub- 
lic which  yet  had  but  a  foreign  invader  to 
contend  with,  and  neither  a  native  mon- 
archy or  a  resident  titled  oligarchy  to 
overthrow.  Nations  strike  revolutions  as 
the  hammer  of  the  clock  strikes  the  bell. 
The  vast  mass,  even  the  primal  cog  which 
moves  the  wheel  is  senseless  alike  of  the 
coming  blow,  or  of  its  effects.  Few  men 
would  have  the  heart,  in  their  calm  mo- 
ments, to  upset  a  fixed  system,  and  pull 
down,  like  Sampson,  the  roof  and  the  pil- 
lars on  themselves  and  their  agonizing 
enemies.  And  thus  the  devastations, 
deaths,  massacres,  burnings,  which  play  so 
a  blood-and-thunder"  a  part  in  the  parlor 
literature  of  revolution,  are  never  intend- 
ed or  foreseen  by  the  great  majority  of 
revolutionists,  and  come  naturally  from 
the  passions  of  men,  and  the  law  of  earth- 
ly purification,  of  cleansing  and  testing 
the  national  soul  by  fire,  through  which 
sore  agony  only  is  the  way  to  liberty. 
The  graduate  to  nationhood  or  democrat- 
ic equality  must  walk  through  death,  and 
the  impassioned  inspiration  of  democracy 
arming  it  for  this  glorious  ordeal,  is  alike 
the  groundwork  of  national  greatness,  of 
national  glory,  and  of  all  little  bye-play 
tt  horrors  of  war,"  upon  which  the  elegant 
Landseer,  and  others  small  of  soul,  curdle 
up  their  blood  when  they  lack  milk-sop  and 
goat's-whey  for  their  very  unnatural  di- 
gestion. Tet  the  great  majority  of  men, 
even  of  the  most  anarchic  democrats,  who 
are  comparatively  tender-hearted  to  that 
mere  machine  without  a  heart,  the  merce- 


nary soldier,  do  not  foresee  these  things. 
Men  capable  of  leading  in  revolutions 
alone  foresee  them.  It  is  necessary  for 
such  men  to  lose  their  heads  disgrace- 
fully, or  calculate  fully  or  unflinchingly 
these  irresistable  events.  We  are  about 
once  more  to  witness  another,  and  let  us 
hope,  the  successful  and  final  trial  for  dem- 
ocratic liberty  in  Europe.  In  that  con- 
test it  may  not  be  our  misfortune  again 
to  play  an  isolated  part.  Events  are 
thickening  about  us,  and  it  becomes  us  as 
Americans,  to  look  out  on  the  coming 
storm,  and  on  every  point  of  the  horizon, 
and  unflinchingly,  for  our  own  safety, 
face  and  determine  every  necessary  con- 
clusion. 

We  have  shown,  therefore,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  liberty  anywhere  and  every- 
where in  Europe,  that  the  British  aristoc- 
racy and  moneyed  interest  be  crushed. 
The  purse-strings  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
must  be  drawn,  and  tightly  and  lastingly 
drawn.  Stay  the  lenders  of  millions  to 
emperors,  break  the  London  stock-market, 
bring  London  stock  credit  to  the  par  of 
Zero,  and  the  European  revolution  is 
complete.  Warring  democracies  produce 
nothing  but  for  themselves,  and  are  hap- 
pily unproductive  in  taxes;  and  hence, 
without  the  London  purse,  both  m  on  arch  s 
and  their  armies  must  starve. 

It  was  precisely  so  in  1847-8;  but, 
since  then,  events  have  rendered  more 
clear  this  paramount  necessity.  The  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  British  Whigs  and  Palmer- 
ston  has  been  tried,  found  wanting,  is  ana- 
thematized by  all  Europe,  both  by  peo- 
ples and  kings,  and  can  never  be  resumed. 
Henceforth  the  English  aristocracy  and 
moneyed  interest  must  side  with  the  Holy 
Alliance  ;  must  act,  as  in  1813-15,  with 
Russia. 

The  Russian  power  in  Europe,  there- 
fore, begins  henceforth  at  London,  and  in 
the  suburban  islands,  called  British — ex- 
tending to  the  outer  verge  of  this  Atlan- 
tic, which  sweeps  our  coasts. 

To  overthrow  these  English  subalterns 
in  1848,  (and  we  shall  henceforth,  for  the 
most  part,  speak  of  1848,  because  the 
conclusions  we  shall  offer  as  to  England 
under  the  vile,  sneaking,  and  treacherous 
Russel  and  Palmerston  administration 
then,  are  stronger,  a  fortiori,  in  clearness 
as  to  England,  under  the  bold,  e<jvally 
tyrannical,  but  cavalier  administration  of 
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the  fourteenth,  and  let  us  "devoutly  aspi- 
rate and  conjure  "  last  Earl  of  Derby, now) 
to  overthrow  this  arm,  and  close  this 
purse  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  we  have  seen 
that,  in  1848,  no  force  in  England  was  to 
be  relied  on  but  the  great  body  of  the 
people  "  without  property,"  principally  re- 
presented by  the  Chartist  body,  number- 
ing probably  some  three  or  four  millions 
of  the  best  of  the  artizans  and  farmers, 
and  controlling  from  ten  to  twenty  mil- 
lions. They  hold  in  their  hands  abso- 
lutely the  great  cities,  and  all  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  A  successful  insur- 
rection of  these,  if  only  successful  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  would  most  certain- 
ly destroy  the  present  moneyed  "  inter- 
est," or  bonded  conspiracy  of  millionaires 
which  now  exists  there ;  and  render  any 
loans  by  that  country  to  foreign  monarchs 
impossible.  The  peculiar  sensibility  of 
the  banking  system,  the  peculiar  intrica- 
cies of  that  machine,  of  which  our  United 
States  Bank  was  the  mere  off- shoot,  and 
but  a  faint  and  weak  one,  can  scarcely  be 
estimated.  The  wind  does  not  vary,  a 
single  political  fact  does  not  occur  through- 
out the  world,  that  some  members  there, 
of  that  conspiracy,  do  leap  not  under  the 
shock.  One  good  strong  blow,  therefore, 
on  the  centre  and  apex,  which  would 
make  all  feel,  smashes  the  machine,  or  at 
all  events  compels  it  to  await  repairs — 
and  repairs  take  time,  and  time  in  revo- 
lutions is  everything ;  and  people  do  not 
keep  the  count  of  other  people's  deeds 
when  their  own  house  is  on  fire.  There- 
fore, it  was  evidently  best  to  begin  by 
sacking  the  capital ;  and  illuminating  the 
darkness  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
from  London,  to  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Lancashire,  and  on,  northward,  through 
Yorkshire  to  Glasgow,  and  the  work-shops 
on  the  Scottish  border,  in  Mid  Lothian, 
and  the  Lowlands. 

But  the  English  revolutionists,  and  es- 
pecially the  Chartist  body,  were  in  a  piti- 
able plight.  They  were  to  a  large  extent 
covered  over  with  slime,  with  the  halluci- 
nations, and  the  poltroonery  of  those  abom- 
minable  and  selfish  "  agitations,"  which 
looked  only  to  the  beggary  of  some  isolat- 
ed inevitable  necessity  from  the  British 
aristocracy,  whicji  were  seized  on  by 
cs  leaders,"  for  political  capital,  and  which 
were  borrowed  from  the  Irish  O'Connell. 
The  Chartists  were  led  by  the  idiotic  and 


raving  gentleman  who  lately  visited  us  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor,  a  dis- 
charged and  red-headed  subaltern  of  the 
Irish  Thersites.  A  great  body  of  the 
people  believed  too,  in  the  u  big  loaf,"  to 
eat  which  was  to  them  the  whole  duty  of 
man,  and  which  Mr.  Cobden's  foremen 
paid  out  on  Saturday  night  in  his  facto- 
ries. Others  too,  held  desperately  on  to 
the  sage  and  philanthropic  Mr.  Hume's 
method  of  "  financially  reforming"  the 
general  robber  by  asking  him  at  appro- 
priate intervals,  with  notice  given,  u  did 
he  mean  to  steal  this  too  ?"  a  question  al- 
ways followed  by  a  scornful  laugh,  by  way 
of  emphatic  affirmative.  The  Chartists 
were,  moreover,  frightfully  emasculated 
by  small,  Saturday-night,  talking  politi- 
cians, to  whom  the  ponderous  orations  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Little  Bethel,  were 
the  sublime  of  eloquence,  who  spoke  na- 
sally, lengthily,  sonorously,  with  hair 
thrown  back  from  the  sweating  fore-head, 
and  mouth  twisted  askew,  to  give  the 
voice  depth,  volume,  dignity,  passion,  and 
"patriotic  philanthropy"  in  legal  limits. 
There  were  indeed,  not  a  few  great  and 
broad  democratic  heads  among  them  like 
Ciceroacchio  in  Borne,  or  like  the  Scotch, 
bibliopole,  in  that  magnificent  sketch- 
book of  Romance,  Alton  Locke,  which  its 
religious  author  has — no  doubt,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  tractarian  idea  of  the  Divin- 
ity— so  infamously  tried  to  spoil.  Yet  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  very  fair 
materials,  many,  and  these  the  most  silent, 
the  best  materials,  when  roused  for  revo- 
lution. The  natural  ferocity  of  the  Brit- 
ish character  promised  also  well ;  but  the 
English  character  has  been  annualized 
by  centuries  of  oppression  ;  it  lacks  chiv- 
alry ;  the  soul  is  so  enveloped  in  thick 
seams  of  overlaying  fat,  that  the  load  it 
bears  is  too  weighty  to  be  moved  by  im- 
pulse. They  were  unarmed,  they  were 
degraded,  they  felt  the  wrong  and  were 
passionless;  and  the  habitual  fear  of 
u  law,"  or  aristocratic  ukases  styling 
themselves  "  acts  of  parliament,"  was  such 
in  them,  that  to  rely  on  the  Chartist  pop- 
ulation of  England  for  the  first  move 
against  the  British  aristocracy  were  mad- 
ness. They  were  besides  without  any 
Press  worthy  of  the  name,  with  one  only, 
O'Connor's  paper,  mean,  equivocating, 
boasting,  and  faithless,  devoid  utterly  of 
that  noble  impulse  which  alone  can  make 
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the  pen  more  powerful,  because  more  wide- 
spread in  its  influence  and  lasting  in  its 
sweep,  than  the  sword.  The  ban  which 
had  been  upon  them,  the  prejudices  which 
the  powerful  press,  and  the  "  respectable" 
classes  of  England  had  roused  against 
them,  kept  away  all  the  young,  educated 
men,  who,  whatever  their  born  rank,  are 
in  these  days  the  pioneers  and  champions, 
and  necessary  and  noble  chiefs  of  democ- 
racy. The  prejudices  of  class  in  England, 
more  grindingly  exclusive  than  the  simi- 
lar divisions  of  blood  or  business  in  Japan 
or  China,  kept  aloof  all  the  educated 
young  men  of  England — all  those  who 
really  aspired  for  liberty  had  to  seek  for 
a  field  for  their  republican  exertions  by 
exiling  themselves  to  Italy,  or  Hungary, 
or  the  German  States.  The  people,  blind , 
ignorant  and  animal-like,  were  abandoned 
to  their  tyrants.  These  poor  English  had 
neither  a  Cataline  nor  a  Rienzi — neither  a 
Mazzini  nor  a  Blum — neither  a  Mirabeau, 
a  Vergniaud,  nor  a  Victor  Hugo,  They 
were  deficient  in  intellect.  They  had,  in 
all  England,  neither  a  Pym,  a  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  a  Patrick  Henry,  nor  a  Jefferson. 
They  were  a  blind,  anxious,  dismally 
struggling,  dismally  groping  crowd  of  mil- 
lions, without  a  second  shirt,  or  a  second 
day's  food,  whom  it  needed  but  a  man 
withal  among  them  to  mould  into  the  mo- 
ther-thought of  a  great  democracy.  They 
were  destitute  of  everything  needed  in  rev- 
olutions— they  had  in  themselves  neither 
military  knowledge  nor  military  mind. 
In  the  fervid  eloquence  which  rouses  na- 
tions they  had  no  Meagher ;  in  the  grand 
capacity  of  foreseeing  events,  and  forming 
the  needful  combinations  of  political  ele- 
ments they  had  neither  a  Cromwell  nor  a 
Mitchel.  Poor  British  people — vermin 
in  their  own  land,  they  were  hungry  and 
naked ! 

It  was  necessary,  therefore — that  Eng- 
lish liberty  might  have  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  1848— that  therefore  European 
liberty  might  have  any  security  against 
the  death  of  conquest  or  reaction,  to  look 
to  that  neighboring  island  for  aid,  Ire- 
land, whose  people  have  never  been  ac- 
cused of  loving  or  fearing  any  law  they 
did  not  make ;  who  are  endowed  either 
by  the  climate,  or  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  soil,  or  probably  by  God,  with 
an  impulsive,  a  chivalrous,  and  in  some 
cases,  a  haughtily  defiant  soul;  who  in  the 


estimation  of  modern  men,  enjoy  no  half- 
way house  of  manhood,  but  are  esteemed 
as  either  nationally  brave  or  nationally 
cowardly ;  whom,  at  all  events  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fatten  into  contented  imbecility, 
or  crush  into  obedient  life,  but  who  must 
either  be  men  or  starvelings,  and  who, 
certainly,  if  we  may  judge  by  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's elegant  compendium  of  publio 
speaking,  are  neither  deficient  in  elo- 
quence, nor  in  bold  and  enduring  thought. 

There  the  English  people  found,  strange 
to  say,  the  originators  of  the  whole  Brit- 
ish Republican  movement.  It  is  odd  that 
even  slaves  should  be  most  earnest  in  try- 
ing to  liberate  their  masters. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  fifty-two  years 
ago,  (precisely  similar  to-day  in  all  its 
characteristics  to  that  of  Hungary)  and 
the  annexation  of  it  as  a  province  to  Eng- 
land, was  not  the  less  the  result  of  the 
Republican  movement  of  the  New  World 
and  of  France,  in  the  18th  century,  and 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  because 
the  name  of  the  unhappy  doomed  land  is 
carefully  excluded  from  the  treaty  of 
Vienna.  It  is  the  lot  of  great  tyrranies, 
that  but  seldom  two  of  its  provinces 
cotemporaneously  rise  in  arms.  They 
are  fought  in  detail ;  lost  or  conquered  in 
detail.  While  Ireland  was  virtually  in 
a  state  of  insurrectien  from  1772  to  '98, 
if  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  our  re- 
lations to  our  enslaved  sister-provinces 
and  to  the  common  enemy,  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  revolutionary  fathers,  they 
would  have  without  doubt,  by  exciting 
and  holding  up  that  ready  shield  against 
England,  used  and  aided  the  insurrection- 
ary spirit  of  England's  more  near  subjects 
to  her  instant  ruin  at  home  and  at  her 
door,  and  thus  shortened  the  agony  of  their 
own  war,  compelled  the  tyranous  aristoc- 
racy of  England  to  keep  at  homo  the 
armies  thrown  on  our  shores  and  on  our 
people,  and  most  inevitably  enabled  the 
Irish  to  assume  and  hold  that  position  of 
independence  which  would  have  been, 
since,  the  surest  fulcrum  for  European 
liberty.  The  Irish  are  a  chivalrous  race 
and  will  not  be  outdone  in  paying  their 
debts  to  any  nation.  Had  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Paul  Jones  guided  then  the  for- 
eign policy  of  these  fighting  states,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  instead 
of  isolated  victories  on  the  English  and 
Irish  coasts  by  a  solitary  seaman,  the  sue- 
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cess  of  America  abroad  would  have  been 
more  nearly  commensurate  in  glory  with 
the  victories  of  Washington  at  home. — 
But  unhappily  it  was  not  so.  In  the  then 
slow,  wash-tub  state  of  navigation,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  steam,  with  almost 
nothing  of  a  naval  force,  with  a  limited 
mercantile  marine  unsuited  to  privateer- 
ing, and  with  very  queer  and  crude  no- 
tions of  the  actual  intent  of  the  Euro- 
pean populations,  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  chiefs  desired  to  limit  their 
operations  to  the  soil  upon  which  they 
lived ;  and,  instead  of  acting  offensively 
and  striking  the  enemy  where  they  pleased, 
the  confined  yet  valiant  fathers  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  act  on  the 
defensive  only.  Our  predecessors,  were 
chained  to  the  stake  and  had  to  fight 
here — through  years,  and  through 
agony.  They  did  not  seem  to  estimate 
the  necessity  of  any  counter  movement, 
and  hence  the  war  of  1812,  and  that 
other  war  yet  to  come.  It  required  the 
great  military  intellect  of  Paul  Jones — 
Divine  Father  of  all  good  Jilibustiers ; 
Great  apostle  of  the  Lone  Star ;  first  sea- 
man who  ever  unfurled  that  flag  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  ocean ;  (oh !  that  we  were  so 
much  of  a  good  Catholic,  as  to  make  a 
Litany  to  the  name  of  this  most  noble  and 
devout  pirate !)  it  took  his  intellect,  to 
see  at  once  where  vitally  to  wound  the 
enemy ;  not  in  the  limbs,  not  especially 
on  our  limb,  securing  always  the  limb  on 
which  we  sat,  though  sitting  inside  the 
saw,  but  in  the  enemies  heart,  in  his  cen- 
tre point,  centre  of  gravity,  or,  with  the 
Englishman,  purse;  and  with  much  im- 
ploring of  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution  he 
obtained  a  beggarly  ship  or  two,  which 
scared  the  British  mercantile  interest  and 
the  aristocracy  more  than  a  dozen  battles 
could,  when  fought,  even  by  Washington, 
three  thousand  miles  from  their  door. — 
At  that  time,  too,  the  French  monarchy 
was  preparing  an  invasion  of  those  u  Brit- 
ish islands  "  and  especially  of  Ireland,  (a 
design  betrayed  to  the  English  minister  by 
the  Count  de  Vergennes.)  and  it  was  then 
and  throughout  the  war  and  after  it,  per- 
fectly easy  to  form  a  combination  with  the 
French  government  for  such  an  invasion, 
and  thus  at  once  *nd  the  war,  and  obtain 
these  northern  provinces  for  whose  unwor- 
thy freedom  Montgomery  died,  by  uproot- 
ing the  British  monarchy,  and  liberating 


from  the  useless  parade  of  defending  colo- 
nies which  anybody  can  take,  that  English 
people  which  so  deeply  sympathised  with 
us  through  a  Junius,  a  Weeks,  a  Lee,  and 
a  Barre.  On  one  or  other  of  these  Brit- 
ish islands,  such  a  combination  was  at  any 
time  possible  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  we  have  the  best  authority  for  believ- 
ing, that  in  the  event  of  France's  restora- 
tion to  any  thing  approaching  to  a  Re- 
public, those  who  then  will  be  alone  recog- 
nized as  the  executive  of  that  suffering 
and  most  noble  nation,  are  prepared  on  be- 
half of  European  liberty,  and  as  the  first 
and  most  necessary  step  to  it,  and  on  our 
and  tlveir  behalf,  to  form  such  a  combination 
with  the  democratic  party  of  America  as  will 
at  once  bring  the  English  aristocracy  to  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  dictate  popular  and  na- 
tional freedom  to  the  monarchy  in  London 
from  allied  Republican  batteries  planted  at 
its  very  walls.  Such  a  combination  was 
foreseen  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  is  now 
sooner  or  later,  and  it  cannot  be  too  soon, 
inevitable.  In  '76,  such  is  the  misfortune 
of  the  suffering  sister-provinces  of  an  Em- 
pire, that  this  combination  of  a  trio  of  na- 
tions against  the  Holy  Alliance  was  impos- 
sible. The  victory  of  America  rendered 
the  absorption  and  annihilation  of  Ireland 
more  necessary  to  the  English  aristoc- 
racy. Monarchies,  when  one  province 
bursts  away  from  them,  concentrate  the 
other  provinces  more  closely  and  with 
more  iron  grasp  to  the  great  centre  where 
they  exist.  There,  ulcers  on  humanity, 
they  must  live  by  the  death  of  that  on 
which  they  live,  and  die  only  with  the  na- 
tions they  consume.  Empires  are  fungus 
nationalities,  democracy  is  the  healthy  tree. 
The  peculiar  habitudes  of  thought  and 
spirit  of  the  Irish,  moreover,  so  prompt  to 
rejoice  at  and  imitate  American  liberty* 
that  three  times,  in  '82,  '98,  and  1803, 
they  rose  to  obtain  it ;  so  much  devo ted- 
to  France,  that  three  times,  while  she  con- 
tinued a  republic,  she  organized  fleets  for 
the  rescue  of  their  island ;  twice  under 
Hoohe,  once  under  Napoleon,  to  be  be- 
trayed; so  much  interwoven  with  Euro- 
pean history,  that  the  story  of  their  sor- 
rows, (well  may  they  exclaim — 

Quae  regio  in  terra,  noitri  non  plena  laboris !) 

and  the  daring  chivalry  of  her  children 
were  known  to  every  land  from  Castile  to 
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the  Turkish  frontier,*  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  the  British  oligarchy,  if  that  body 
hoped  to  continue  its  supremacy  in  Eu- 
rope, to  guard  against  invasion  in  its  rear, 
ty  finally  and  completely  subjugating 
their  island.  The  loss  of  taxes  by  the  victo- 
ry of  America,  the  drainage  of  the  Empire 
in  that  war,  and  the  necessity  of  creating 
somewhere  a  nursery  of  hardy  soldiery  for 
the  contest  with  the  French  revolutionary 
element  and  subsequent  empire,  rendered 
the  annihilation  of  Irish  nationality  more 
necessary ;  and,  after  a  horrid  system  of 
torture  followed  by  war,  Ireland  was 
wiped  from  the  map  of  Europe.  To  us 
no  nation  is  so  deeply  interesting  because 
none  other  has  suffered  by  our  successful 
fight  for  iadependence  the  infamous  ven- 
geance destined,  had  we  failed,  for  our 
own  heads.  Her  conquerors  hid  her  from 
Europe,  secreted  the  dead  body  they  had 
raged  upon ;  purposely  and  carefully  iso- 
lated her  from  all  connection  with  her  sis- 
ter nations  of  the  continent,  took  the  man- 
agement, the  direction,  the  use  of  all  her 
wealth,  and  her  very  name  into  their 
hands,  and  still  hold  them.  The  island, 
once  free,  once  so  important  in  Europe 
that  the  two  most  powerful  rivals  of  the 
middle  ages,  France  and  Spain,  contended 
who  should  aid  her,  became,  by  the  astute 
lying  of  British  authorities,  the  despised 


*  We  may  perhaps  here  be  forgiven  the  remark, 
that  the  materials  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
pieces  of  romance,  such  as  Dumas  created  (be- 
fore he  became  a  copying  machine)  oat  of  the 
story  of  Margaret  de  Valois,  would  be  found, 
were  it  possible  to  sret  at  it,  in  the  life  of  the 
Chevalier  Charles  Wogan,  iu  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  one  of  the  most  noted  names  in 
Europe,  now,  except  to  the  bookworm,  almost 
wholly  an  known.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  as 
the  court  of  France  called  Charles  Stuart,  the  Pre- 
tender, had  married,  in  his  exile,  the  Princess 
Bobieaki.  grand  daughter  of  the  Sobieski  (John  of 
Poland)  who  saved  Europe,  raised  the  siege  of 
Vienna  and  beat  the  Turks.  On  her  way  to  meet 
her  husband  in  Rome,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
then  feared  an  alliance  between  Poland  and  the 
claimant  to  the  English  crown,  backed  as  he  was 
by  the  French  monarchy  and  the  poor  devoted  Irish 
(always  in  the  wrong),  siezed  the  countess  in  the 
Tyrol,  aud  imprisoned  tier  in  the  castle  of  Innspruck 
Wogan,  in  1718.  was  confided  in  by  the  Chevalier 
Charles  Stuart  to  release  her.  He  did  so  alone, 
carried  her  single-handed  through  her  guards,  and 
on  horseback,  safely  to  Home.  The  first  foreigner. 
for  centuries,  who  received  tbe  title ;  he.  an  "  Irish 
dare-devil,"  became  a  "Roman  knight!"  This  is 
bat  one  passage  in  his  history.  He  subsequently 
attained  high  rank  in  the  Spanish  service — was  a 
man  of  high  literary  attainments,  wrote  with  great 
care  and  enormous  stupidity.  He  was  a  gallant 
cavalier:  bat  the  Irish  in  those  days  always  fought 
against  democracy.    Hones  their  downfall. 


kitchen-garden  of  an  empire  she  execrated 
— her  young  men  became  conscript  to 
British  liveries,  and  appeared  on  the  fields 
of  Europe  as  the  hireling  gladiators  of 
their  impious  masters.  Her  flag  was  un- 
known ;  and  to  raise  it,  even  on  the  ocean, 
was,  and  is,  to  raise  the  flag  of  a  pirate, 
of  an  uuknown  and  unrecognized  nation- 
ality, subjecting  those  so  reckless  or  so 
ignorant,  to  a  broadside.  Why  should 
not  the  Irishman  be  a  pirate  and  a  filibus- 
ter o  ?  Why  should  he  be  anything  else  1 
Can  he  recognize  a  "  law  of  nations"  which 
refuses  to  recognize  himl 

Thus,  though  no  specific  decree  was 
enacted  against  the  Irish  nation  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  the  extinction  of  her 
independence,  of  her  flag,  and  of  her  very 
name,  was  the  direct  effect  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  England  studiously  veiled  and 
hid  her  from  Europe.  The  Papacy, 
which,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, had  been  the  antagonist  of  England, 
and,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
protector  or  alleviator  of  the  Irish,  un- 
scrupulously abandoned  its  faithful  fol- 
lower to  that  conspiracy  of  despots  which 
promised  to  restore,  ana  which  did  restore, 
the  "  States  of  the  Church"  to  their  cleri- 
cal satrap.  The  Papacy  sold,  for  tem- 
poral sway,  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  which 
had  agreed  to  restore  it,  its  spiritual  influ- 
ence and  its  black-police  agencies  over  the 
smaller  nationalities,  which  had  confided 
in  its  justice  and  its  religion.  Previous 
to  that  a  bond  had  been  formed  between 
the  English  aristocracy  and  the  Irish 
priesthood  for  the  more  perfect  and  im- 
plicit subjugation  of  the  island.  The  lat- 
ter had  been,  from  the  opening  of  the  rev- 
olution in  1789,  the  most  earnest  and  ac- 
tive antagonists  of  Republicanism,  acting 
even  in  France,  to  the  French  monarchy  in 
the  clerical  order,  the  precise  part  of  the 
Swiss  guards  in  military  police.  Between 
the  great  antagonists,  in  those  islands,  of  the 
Republic — that  is,  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  priests,  in  obedience  to  the  Papa- 
cy and  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  terms  of  a 
conjoint  occupation  of  Ireland  were  formed, 
which  exists  in  full  vigor  in  '52.  Both 
agreed  to  imprison  Ireland  from  Europe 
— to  bury  her  in  the  political  and  religious 
squabbles  of  bye-gone  times,  to  run  be- 
tween her  and  human  progress  and  human 
thought  a  mighty  wall,  the  one  to  exclude 
from  this  land — reserved  as  the  Vendee  of 
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European  imperialism,  as  the  last  citadel 
of  the  conjoint  monarchic  and  Papistical 
order — all  contact  with  Republicanism  ; 
the  other  to  excommunicate  from  its 
people,  or  its  confines,  all  contact  with 
that  hated  "infidelity."  Religious  ani- 
mosities, the  best  conservators  of  the 
interests  of  both  partners,  were  systemat- 
ically excited.  Loyally  to  England  be- 
came synonimous  with  loyalty  to  Rome. 
To  be  a  rebel  or  x  a  Ribbon  man,  or  any- 
thing forbidden  by  British  law,  was  to  be 
damned.  The  recusant  to  the  confessional 
became  the  marked  victim  of  the  British 
police.  Before  martial  law  was  proclaimed 
in  any  district  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
priest  to  denounce  that  district,  and  to 
inculcate  from  the  altar  loyalty  to  the 
English  sovereign  and  obedience  to  the 
"  law."  And  while  scores  of  Ribbonmen 
and  seditionists,  and  "rebels"  were  hanged, 
or  transported,  the  English  minister  con- 
gratulated the  Pope  on  the  services  of 
"  religion ;"  and  the  Pope,  the  English 
minister  on  the  services  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance. Nor  was  this  desperately  lying 
game  of  mingled  kingcraft  and  priestcraft 
alone  played.  The  great  "agitator," 
O'Connell,  was  employed  by  one  or  other 
English  rival  aristocratic  party,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Papacy,  to  rouse  up  and 
keep  rankling  all  $he  ancient  national  an- 
tipathies between  the  English  and  Irish 
people,  to  abuse  at  one  time  the  republi- 
cans of  France,  and  at  another  the  democ- 
racy of  the  United  States,  with  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  keeping  divided  and  shut 
out  from  both  republican  Europe  and  re- 
publican America  the  people  of  that 
doomed  land.  Aided  on  one  hand  by  the 
English  moneyed  press,  on  the  other  by 
the  Irish  moneyed  interest,  both  of  whom 
were  ever  ready  to  pay  and  pension 
this  arch-agitator,  the  infamous  game  was 
splendidly  successful.  The  Irish  Repub- 
licans of  '98  had  established  strong  bonds 
of  amity,  which  long  existed,  between  the 
English  and  Irish  Republicans,  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  common  enemy,  the 
monarchy  and  aristocracy,  which  fed  them- 
selves on  the  blood  and  the  sorrows  of 
both.  Subsequently,  the  English  "  re- 
forming" and  Irish  Republican,  the 
English  Chartist  and  Irish  Ribbon,  or 
White  boy, or  "agrarian"  associations  had 
shown  marked  evidences  of  conjunction, 
and  had  again  and  again  despatched  mis- 


sionaries and  mutual  friends,  the  one  to 
the  other,  in  order  to  form  an  united  de- 
mocracy against  the  same  common  enemy. 
The  late  Mr.  O'Connell  was  employed  by 
that  enemy  to  break  that  bond.  He  de- 
nounced the  Republicans  of  '98  as  "  blood- 
thirsty miscreants,"  and  thus  alienated 
the  people  from  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ment. Aided  by  the  priests,  he  hunted, 
vilified,  and  held  up  to  "  justice,"  wherever 
he  could,  the  Ribbon  organization;  calling 
its  members  impious,  infidel,  assassins,  and 
what  not,  merely  because  they  desired  to 
hold  the  land,  in  their  eviction  from  which 
he  had  personally  assisted,  and  thus  he  divi- 
ded the  progressive  mass  of  the  Irish 
from  the  wealthy  or  talking  classes.  In 
conjunction  with  the  London  Times, and 
all  the  aristocratic,  base  press  of  London, 
in  conjunction,  too,  with  this  and  that 
English  minister,  for  the  time-being,  he 
outraged  the  Chartists  of  England,  held 
them  up  to  the  hate  of  the  Irish  and  the 
scorn  of -the  world ;  and  even  the  educated 
and  progressive  young  men  of  their  own 
country  revolted,  and  still  revolt,  from 
them.  Thus,  the  great  point,  was  gained — 
the  democracy  of  the  two  islands  was 
thoroughly  divided,  and  Ireland  kept  as 
the  mewed-up  park  for  European  despot- 
ism, the  last,  and  as  he  thought,  sure 
strong-hold  for  church-superstition  and 
royal  tyranny — what  we  have  called,  the 
Vendee  of  the  Papacy.  Again,  to  divide 
them  still  more  from  Europe,  intervening 
French  Republicans,  sympathizing  Re- 
publicans from  America,  were  insulted, 
and,  when  possible,  degraded.  He  never 
omitted  an  opportunity,  even  in  society, 
of  dilating  to  Frenchmen  on  the  rabidly 
"  infidel  "  tendencies  of  French  politics ; 
or  of  telling  an  American,  if  he  knew  he 
were  a  Democrat,  that  he  had  as  soon 
shake  hands  with  a  murderer  as  with  a 
slaveholder.  Thus  America  was  disgus- 
ted, and  France  was  disgusted ;  the  two 
great  and  natural  allies  of  the  Irish  driv- 
en back,  and  Ireland  still  kept  secluded 
from  all  outer  lands,  the  serf  of  the  men 
he  pretended  to  oppose,  the  scorn  and  the 
purposeless  pity  of  mankind,  the  intention- 
al nursery  of  British  soldiers  and  equally 
intentional  hot-bed  of  Jesuitical  priests. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  English  armies  have  been  recruit- 
ed from  the  Irish,  who  now  we  believe 
number  more  than  one  half,  or,  it  is  as- 
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flerted,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
—officered  by  Englishmen.     The  armies 
of  the  Papacy  have  been  similarly  and 
more  extensively  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  Irish  religion  and  Irish  colleges,  both 
at  home  and  abroad;  and  it  is  seldom 
concealed  by  the  Jesuitical  order  that  it 
would  not  be  useful  for  the  Irish  to  be 
free,  for  that  they  are  of  much  more  ser- 
vice now  to  the  "  church  " — that  the  spir- 
it of  the  age  is  material — that  "  God  " 
keeps  this  nation  especially  to  whip,  and 
that   if  these  islanders  were  at  liberty 
they  would  take  to  industry,  to  money- 
getting,  carnal   ambition,  and   the   like. 
The  aristocrats  say  precisely  the  reverse ; 
but  by  both  horns  of  the  dilemma  astute- 
ly armed,  the  main  fact  is  kept  fixed,  the 
Irish  are  held  subjugated  and  secluded 
from  the  world.     Other  moral  and  mate- 
rial agencies  were  also  practised  by  these 
"  high  contracting  parties  "  for  this  degra- 
dation of  a  nation  and  its  demoniac  ex- 
clusion from  its  kind.     u  Education  "  was 
avowedly  debarred,or  surrounded  with  such 
conditions  and  formulas  as  to  make  it  de- 
grading or  unpopular.    The  partipretre,  in 
their  colleges,  schools  and  parishes,  exer- 
cised a  complete  censorship  over  all  books, 
and  attempted  it,  successfully  in  every  in- 
stance but  one,  (that  of  Mr.  Mitchel)  over 
all  newspapers  to  which  their  congregations 
had  access.  All  books  conveying  progress- 
ive thought,  new  ideas,  or  any  less  stupid  or 
less  bur thensome  "philosophy"  than  the 
old  dialectics  of  the  Aristotelic  school,  and 
the  subsequent  scholastic  fragments  which 
turned  every  mediaeval  monastery  into 
little  u  bear-vards"  during  the  intervals 
of  prayer — all  other  works  were  carefully 
excluded  from  even  the  better  intentioned, 
or  better  educated  of  the  Catholic  mid- 
dle classes.     The  colleges  of  the  Protes- 
tant aristocracy,  and  church,  and  interest 
were  little,  and  but  a  very  little,  better. 
The  naturally  stagnant  mind  and  dissolute 
habits  of  an  ascendancy  left  little  to  fear 
from  its  intellectual  aspirations.  Physically 
the  nation  was  even  more  carefully  exclud- 
ed from  Europe.     Her  trade  was  broken, 
her  shipping  destroyed,  and  the  island 
left  absolutely  and  mournfully  alone  in 
the  deep  sea.   Accumulating  poverty  and 
a  coerced  barbarism  offered  few  induce- 
ments to  the  European  trader ;  the  mind 
of  the  land  was  drafted  off  like  its  food, 
or  its  soldiery,  to  England,  and  labelled 


there,  and  exhibited  to  the  world,  as  Eng 
lish.  American  ships  were  the  first,  and 
have  been  almost  the  only  ones  to  break 
through  this  infamous  embargo  ;  and  even 
they  came  but  to  export  the  Irish.  They 
too  incurred  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
British  interest ;  and  the  recent  intrigues 
and  vile  subterfuges  of  that  interest  to 
prevent  Ireland  from  falling  into  her  nat- 
ural relation  to  her  kind,  to  prevent  a 
solitary  port  becoming  even  an  American 
packet  station,  and  being  even  with  a  sin- 
gle line  tugged  out  into  life  and  acquaint- 
ance with  liberty,  show  us  how  closely  the 
English  aristocracy  cling  to  the  infamous 
policy  of  the  Alliance,  to  bury  Ireland, 
the  recusant,  and  exclude  her  from  the 
society  of  nations. 

Among  those  Irishmen  who  of  late 
years  have  most  anxiously  and  nobly  en- 
deavoured to  break  down  this  British 
embargo  upon  a  nation's  life,  to  throw 
open  Europe  to  the  world  through  Ireland, 
to  restore  that  Island  to  the  society  of 
men,  to  Unite  the  democracies  of  France, 
Ireland,  England,  and  America,  is  Meagh- 
er. We  give,  to-day,  his  portrait.  The 
length  to  which  those  remarks  have  run, 
remarks  not  too  discursive,  we  hope,  if 
they  have  placed  the  Irish  question 
in  its  true  light,  and  removed  it  from 
the  doom  of  isolation  from  European  de- 
mocracy, prevents  us  from  attempting  to 
do  justice  to  his  great  character,  or  to 
the  splendid  eloquence,  and  self-sacrific- 
ing love  which  have  made  him  beloved  in 
his  own  land,  and  not  less  so  in  ours.  In 
our  ensuing  number  we  shall  fulfil  this 
duty ;  and  present  a  group  of  eloquence 
unsurpassed  in  the  modern  period. 

It  is  essentially  necessary  for  our  read- 
ers, and  for  all  interested,  pro  or  con,  in 
this  great  question  of  European  Republi- 
canism, to  understand  in  its  full  bearing, 
and  not  at  all  isolated,  the  relation  of  the 
Irish  question  to  Europe  and  to  ourselves. 
Moral  obstacle  in  any  event  there  is 
none — it  is  not  only  not  a  "flibusteir- 
ing"  act,  but  a  most  noble  virtue  to 
contemplate  the  rescue  of  that  nation, 
or  the  infliction  of  such  an  invasion  by 
a  democratic  administration  upon  its 
oppressor  as  would  deprive  him  of  all 
power  of  evil  hereafter.  The  land  of 
the  earth  belongs  to  those  who  can  use 
it ;  and  the  starving  of  the  Irish  proves, 
in  all  moral  law  or  human  logic,  that  the 
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English  aristocracy,  or  for  that  matter, 
the  English  people,  have  abused  them  and 
their  land,  and  never  have,  and  cannot  le- 
gitimately rule  either.  The  law  of  nations 
compels  us  to  treat  the  English  garrison 
there  as  common  pirates,  and  very  ruf- 
fianly ones  too. 

Again,  our  great  rival  in  trade,  com- 
merce, extension  of  territory,  acquisition 
in  every  phase  or  principle  of  political  life, 
England,  is  the  head,  front,  back-bone, 
right  arm,  and  purse  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
She  rivals  our  commerce,  crosses  us  in 
our  own  seas,  and  snubbs  us  before  Eu- 
rope. It  is  necessary  to  break  her  back, 
wither  her  arm,  and  tie  up  at  ail  events,  if 
we  cannot  seize,  the  purse  with  which  she 
hires  her  associated  mercenary  despots. 
European  Republicanism  has  claims 
upon  us  too,  and  we  have  interests 
and  vital  interests  in  its  success.  All 
these  motives  of  action  converge  rap- 
idly to  one  issue,  and  that  is  the  direct 
invasion  of  the  English  dominions  in 
Europe  from  these  shores.  It  is  folly 
to  be  making  war  upon  the  outworks 
when  the  citadel  lies  within  our  grasp. 
Napoleon  tried  it  on  Egypt,  in  Germany, 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  Spain,  everywhere 
to  hit  England,  but  in  her  heart,  and 
failed.  In  the  good  old  times  of  wash- 
tub  navigation  the  fortaliced  islands  by 
which  England  has  established  a  po- 
lice system  on  our  coasts  from  Halifax 
to  Jamaica,  and  lately  on  to  San  Juan 
and  Grenada,  made  it  difficult  for  any 
commodore  less  brave  than  Paul  Jones, 
to  throw  a  fleet  on  either  the  English 
or  Irish  coast.  Now,  however,  our  steam 
navies  make  the  matter  as  easy  as  the  in- 
vasion of  Jamaica  or  the  Bermudas,  and 
these  islands  we  must  have.  If  we  permit 
her  to  attack  us  where  she  pleases,  and  in 
as  many  places  as  she  pleases,  instead  of 
compelling  her  to  concentrate  her  armies 
and  fleets  upon  herself,  instead  of  directly 
cutting  her  from  all  her  possessions  by  a 
masterly  blow,  then  we  deserve  that  she 
should  bring,  bit  by  bit,  to  our  shores,  all 
the  agonies  of  a  dilatory  war  of  mere  de- 


fence, and  disgraceful  defence  on  our  part 
— and  what  defence,  three  thousand  miles 
of  coast,  as  many  of  frontier,  without  a 
single  island-outpost  on  the  main.  In 
such  a  war  we  risk  California  from  her 
marauders  in  the  Chinese  and  Indian  seas 
— we  risk  Cuba,  we  most  certainly  cannot 
take  both  Canada  and  Mexico,  much  less 
Central  America  into  the  bargain.  The 
field  of  operations  is  too  vast,  and  is  all 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  But  by 
concentrating  our  operations  on  one  spot, 
and  that  spot  England  or  Ireland,  abso- 
lutely in  the  possession  of  friends  who 
would  rise  to  arms  on  our  approach,  if 
they  had  them,  upon  whose  joint  lib- 
eration all  the  dispartite  bloods  and 
classes  of  our  people  would  unite — 
for  even  then  the  most  priest-stricken 
Irishman  would  become  quite  a  model 
and  exuberant  interventionist,  notwith- 
standing that  M.  Kossuth  did  hato  Aus- 
tria, the  kind  protector  of  his  Holiness, 
the  poor  Pope — were,  this  step  taken,  we 
should  hear  mighty  little  about  Mosquito 
protectorate,  or  fishery  evictions.  The 
battle  would  be  won  at  a  blow.  The 
purse  of  the  Holy  Alliance  would  be  clos- 
ed for  ever — standing  on  the  confines  of 
Europe  we  could  dictate  to  those  two 
islands  which  have  never  agreed,  the 
terms  of  a  firm  and  just  peace — and  we 
would  possess  that  fulcrum  in  Europe 
without  which  it  is  hopeless  to  raise  the 
vast  be-ridden  and  mangled  populations 
of  that  continent  to  individual  freedom 
or  state  equality.  It  is  folly  to  shirk 
the  great  issue,  or  compress  it  into  a  cod- 
barrel — equal  folly  to  be  trying  to  save 
sprats  here  and  there,  and  solitary  cod- 
fish here  and  there,  when  the  great  de- 
vouring salmon  or  lubber  whale  lies  with- 
in easier  reach  of  our  weapons,  a  much 
surer  mark,  a  more  glorious  conquest, 
and  a  vastly  more  productive  field  of 
booty.  Sooner  or  later  this  third  Punic 
war  must  be  fought — there  is  our  Africa — 
the  Democratic  administration  of  Frank 
Pierce  can  alone  furnish  us  with  a  victo- 
rious Africanus. 
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There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  nations, 
as  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  taken  at 
the  turn  leads  on  to  fortune,  but  once  let 
slip,  never  recurs  again.  For.  England 
during  twenty  years,  and  for  France  in 
1843,  the  opportunities  were  presented  of 
establishing  in  the  old  world,  a  proud 
pre-eminence,  and  of  leaving  on  it,  per- 
haps for  ages,  the  impress  of  their  spirit 
and  of  their  institutions.  To  both  might 
have  been  applied  what  Byron  said  so 
justly  of  that  political  giant — "  the  uncle 
of  his  nephew*' — who,  if  much  be  required 
where  much  is  given,  has  more  to  answer 
for  than  any  other  whose  name  has  flash- 
ed meteor-like  through  the  night  or  twi- 
light of  that  history ;  whose  morning,  in- 
verting the  order  of  material  nature  is, 
for  the  first  time,  dawning  in  this  western 
hemisphere  upon  humanity. 

One  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 
This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betrayed. 

The  continent  of  Europe  would  have 
been  contented  with  the  present  guaran- 
tees and  snail-like  progress  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  with  bona  fide  re- 
presentative forms,  however  hampered 
and  restricted.  An  extension  of  the  Bel- 
gian or  Sardinian  system  to  states  large 
enough  to  be  independent,  would  have 
satisfied  the  moderate  desires  of  those 
most  liberally  inclined,  and  have  allayed 
the  fears  of  others,  whose  weak  eyes 
dreaded  too  much  light.  All  this  it  was 
in  the  power  of  England  to  have  accom- 
plished by  a  little  boldness — a  little  ac- 
tive sympathy,  and  this  she  might  have 
achieved  to  the  signal  benefit  of  Europe, 
to  her  own  commercial  advantage,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  world,  as  Kos- 
suth pointed  out  unchallenged  to  her  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants,  in  the  great 
seats  of  her  commerce  and  of  her  manu- 
facture. 

To-clay  it  is  too  late.  Constitutional 
monarchy  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  all  Eu- 
rope.    Sardinia,  Sweden,  and   Belgium, 


stand  only  as  finger-marks  to  show  how 
helpless  and  how  pitiful  a  thing  is  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  planted  in  our  age, 
even  where  most  successful — so  pitiful 
that  when  Kossuth  said  in  England, 
where  conventional  toasts  are  drank  to 
the  queen's  health,  and  where  no  man 
dares  yet  avow  republicanism  when  he 
feels  it — "  That  Hungary  had  not  risen 
to  fight  for  republic,  but  instructed  by 
the  past  would  have  no  form  but  republic 
for  the  future" — there  was  no  man,  no 
party,  and  no  party-paper  ventured  to 
condemn  or  censure  so  obviously  sensible 
a  resolution. 

One  word  would  have  sufficed  spoken 
by  Great  Britain  (with  double  the  mari- 
time power  of  all  Europe  put  together)  a 
word  spoken  to  Russia  in  favor  of  Circas- 
sia,  Turkey,  Hungary,  Sicily,  or  Rome,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  without  violation  of  those  precious 
treaties  of  1 8 1 5,  so  readily  broken  through 
by  all  the  "  high  contracting  parties"  to 
frustrate  the  Greek  and  Belgic  revolu- 
tions, or  to  extinguish  the  stipulated  lib- 
erties of  Sicily,  of  Polaud,  or  of  Cracow. 
That  word  was  not  spoken,  and  so,  gradu- 
ally all  men's  thoughts,  except  those 
of  a  few  capitalists  and  nobles,  were 
alienated  from  constitutionalism  and 
Great  Britain,  and  turned  with  intense 
yearning  towards  that  idea  of  centralized 
republicanism,  which  dominant  or  repress- 
ed was  typified  in  France.  From  the 
Don  and  the  Dnieper,  the  Danube  and  the 
Save  to  the  Tagus  and  the  Ebro,  from 
the  Lake  Melaren  and  the  Elbe  to  the 
Tiber  and  the  heart  of  Serbia,  all  youth- 
ful aspirations  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
turned  towards  France,  and  when  justify- 
ing their  confidence  she  arose  and  donned 
the  phrygian  cap  of  republic,  beat  in  re- 
sponse to  the  pulsations  of  her  mighty 
heart.  France  looked  up  to,  from  Italy  to 
Poland, — which  had  loved  her  not  wisely 
but  too  well, — had  then  the  opportunity  of 
imprinting  her  institutions  on  the  world, 
and  of  consolidating  them  at  home.     She 
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represented  that  republic  which  a  coali- 
tion of  crowned  heads  had  driven  into  a 
reign  of  terror,  by  which  Napoleon  had 
profited,  to  trample  on  both,  bat  still  that 
republic,  which  after  half  a  century,  had 
risen  again  in  the  majesty  of  "glorious  re- 
surrection, untainted  by  the  stain  of  blood 
and  paralysing  antagonism,  through  the 
memories  of  its  past  vigor.  By  declar- 
ing the  independence  of  Italy,  by  de- 
manding non-intervention  in  Hungary, 
and  the  restoration  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  Poland,  or  as  the  alternative, 
throwing  her  armies  across  the  Rhine, 
that  despotism  would  not  be  now  in  being, 
whose  existence  trembled  as  it  was  in  the 
balance  before  the  unaided  arms  of  Hun- 
gary. France  would  not  have  now  to 
mourn  the  last  trace  of  her  liberties  ef- 
faced— her  silenced  press,  and  her  public 
men  scattered  in  exile,  or  perishing  by 
thousands  in  their  penal  banishment, 
whilst  an  adventurer,  with  his  harlots, 
flaunts  in  her  high  places.  How  instruc- 
tive has  been  the  fall  of  France,  and  what 
an  instructor  the  "  the  nephew  of  his  un- 
cle" has  been  for  Fogydom,  if  Fogies 
could  learn  anything,  or  unlearn  any- 
thing! From  the  political  cynosure  of 
all  Europe, — which,  blinded  by  its  admira- 
tion to  the  dangers  of  centralization, 
would  have  made  it  the  model  and  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  continent, — it 
has  sunk  to  so  low  a  condition  that  every 
one  of  the  crushed  nations,  which  looked 
up  to  it,  now  points  at  it  the  finger  of 
their  scorn,  and  that  the  trampled  Ital- 
ian, the  Hungarian,  and  the  Pole,  hasten 
to  explain  to  you,  that  they  are  not 
Frenchmen,  and  that  the  future,  to 
which  they  look,  has  no  connection  now 
with  France,  excepting  that  of  opportu- 
nity. 

France  will  recover  from  its  present 
prostration — it  has  shewn  often  enough 
before  that  if  not  happy  in  establishing 
free  government,  it  can  with  volcanic  sud- 
denness and  violence,  overturn  such  an 
absolute  rule  as  now  sits  incubus-like 
upon  it;  but  the  high  and  pre-eminent 
position  it  might  have  assumed  has  passed 
away  for  ever,  and  it  may  take  its  place 
at  the  great  board  where  free  peoples 
meet,  but  no  longer,  as  once  it  might 
have  done,  to  preside  and  lead. 

That  mission  of  which  the  occasion  has 
now  passed  away  for  England  and  for 


France  the  fortune, — and  it  may  not  be 
too  arrogant  to  say,  the  merits — of  this, 
young  republic  assign  to  her.  There  was 
a  good  reason  why  England  should  have 
failed  to  profit  by  her  position.  Eng- 
land is  governed  by  an  aristocracy,  wide- 
ly spread  indeed,  and  at  this  day  chiefly 
consisting  of  the  middle  classes.  This 
aristocracy  is  gradually  enlarging  its  cir- 
cle, both  by  the  increase  of  the  class  en- 
titled to  the  suffrage  and  by  legislation. 
It  may  even  be  called  progressive,  be- 
cause it  is  too  sagacious  to  deny,  or  to 
resist  the  necessity  of  progress;  but,  it 
wishes  reform  at  a  snail's  pace  in  an 
age  of  railroads  and  electric  telegraphs, 
because  it  feels  itself  approaching  that 
point,  when  extension  of  the  suffrage 
by  emancipating  the  voters  from  all 
control,  must  lead  rapidly  to  universal 
suffrage,  and  universal  suffrage  in  Eng- 
land, it  understands  must  result  in 
the  radical  change  of  all  the  institu- 
tions of  that  country.  Now  really  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  dominant  class 
has  sympathies  with  despotism — on  the 
contrary  it  has  done  much  to  resist 
and  break  kingly,  priestly  power  at 
home, — and  in  fact  has  decided  antipathies 
to  all  forms  of  tyranny  except  its  own.  It 
would  see  absolutism  willingly  overturn- 
ed on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  its 
people  free,  if  it  had  not  this  secret  inter- 
est in  the  game — that  if  the  people  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  were  enjoying  freer 
government,  than  the  British,  its  oligarchy, 
must  concede  at  once  that  measure  of  re- 
form which  would  swamp  and  overwhelm 
it.  and  because  it  could  then  no  longer, 
wnen  withholding  it,  point  Pharasai- 
cally  as  it  does  now,  to  the  nations 
of  the  Continent,  and  argue  complacent- 
ly, u  how  much  more  liberty  we  enjoy  than 
they." 

For  France  there  was  this  reason,  that 
it  had  its  oligarchy  too — the- unmixed 
oligarchy  of  the  exchange  and  till,  and 
of  wire-pulling  politicians,  anxious  to  play 
the  part  of  the  oligarchy  of  England,  but 
without  its  sagacity  and  ^forethought. 
This  bourgeoise  which,  with  far  less  hold 
than  the  dominant  classes  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, recklessly  screwed  down  the  safety- 
valve,  its  British  prototype  ventures  only 
to  load  with  the  most- judicious  caution — 
this  bourgeoise — having  put^down  with 
armed  hand,  under  the  pretext  of  order, 
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the  popular  aspirations  (fretted  into  dan* 
gerous  turbulence  by  its  tergiversation) 
instead  of  conciliating  when  it  had  re- 
pressed, assumed  towards  the  vanquished 
operatives  and  people  the  arrogance  and 
harshness  of  a  pitiless  conqueror,  thereby 
converting  one  portion  of  the  nation  into 
the  undying  enemy  of  the  other.  There 
were  popular  and  republican  leaders,  and 
heads  of  socialist  schools  of  philoso- 
phy who  refused  to  make  a  great  national 
issue  when  Ledru  Rollin  courageously 
pronounced  himself  against  the  infamy  of 
the  Roman  expedition,  and  who  said  then, 
as  they  had  said  before,  and  as  the  bour- 
gcoise  repeated  after  them — "  let  us  look 
at  home,  what  have  we  to  do  with  inter- 
>  ference  beyond  our  frontier  ?"  We  need 
not  recall  how  the  people  were  put  down  by 
the  Bourgeoise,  how  that  Bourgeoise  was 
in  its  turn  crushed  by  an  usurper  whilst 
the  people  stood  aloof— neither  will  we 
pause  to  ^speculate  upon  a  future  which, 
to  us,  is  nowise  doubtful,  though  still  en- 
veloped in  the  womb  of  time;  but  we 
would  direct  attention  to  the  penal- 
ties which  both  parties,*  as  parties,  and 
which  France,  as  France,  have  paid  for 
the  selfish  restriction  of  her  policy.  Yet 
France,  like  England,  had  motives  in  the 
interests  of  ruling  classes,  or  predominant 
causes  which  might  account  for,  if  not 
justify,  this  suicidal  isolation  and  ab- 
dication of  its  mission  —  the  United 
States  have  none  for  neglecting  to  ac- 
cept that  which  has  devolved  on  them, 
unless  it  be  the  senile  inanity  of  Fogy- 


Never  was  opportunity,  so  magnificent, 
afforded  to  a  people  since  history  began, 
as  that  which  seems  providentially  pre- 
sented to  this  young  republic,  which 
some  would  treat  as  if  still  in  swaddling 
clothes,  now  that  it  has  reached  the  first 
phase  of  its  giant  manhood. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  to  contem- 
plate and  strive  to  realize  the  auspicious 
gravity  of  that  position,  and  let  us  not 
neglect  to  augur  from  observation  of  the 
part  Fogyism  has  hitherto  played,  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  it,  if  it 
had  not  been — as  we  believe  it  is— laid 
hopelessly  in  the  cradle  of  second  child- 
hood, the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon, 
sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  hopes  of  office, 
and  sans  everything. 

These  States — whom  Fogyism  would 


chain  down  to  a  policy  fitted  to  the 
time  when  they  had  hardly  the  present 
population  of  two  States  of  the  Union, — 
are  now  nearly  as  populous  as  France 
when  she  over -run  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  far  more  populous  than  Great 
Britain  when  that  country  made  head 
against  that  combined  Continent  and 
France. 

The  whole  of  Europe  and  Britain  put 
together  had  not  then  as  great  elements 
of  maritime  strength  as  the  Union  now 
possesses,  and  in  1852  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  there  is  only  one  maritime  pow- 
er (Great  Britain)  which  could  even  ««- 
merically  dispute  with  us  the  empire  of 
the  ocean,  if  we  were  to  put  forth  our 
strength,  because  if  we  set  aside  Great 
Britain,  our  sea-going  commercial  ton- 
nage far  exceeds,  if  it  does  not  double, 
that  of  the  united  world. 

Now  the  commercial  sea-going  tonnage 
of  a  nation,  we  hold,  as  all  competent  au- 
thorities have  held,  to  be  the  true  mea- 
sure of  a  people's  strength  upon  that  ele- 
ment, the  military  navy  being,  at  best, 
only  the  exponent  of  the  disposibility  of 
that  strength — more  often  a  cypher, 
idly  attempting  to  indicate  a  power 
non-existant.  With  a  given  sea-going 
tonnage,  you  have  a  given  number  of 
ship-builders,  and  seamen,  and  a  given 
amount  of  credit  and  resources  to  set 
them  to  their  work. 

Without  seamen  you  may  have  ships  of 
war  and  shipwrights  in  limited  numbers  to 
build  others,  but  you  cannot  have  a  fleet 
Without  commercial  tonnage  you  cannot 
have  seamen,  and  all  the  fold  undug  in 
California  cannot  make  them  for  you. 
Again,  steam  has  wrought  changes — but 
these  changes  make  only  a  greater  dis- 
parity between  the  maritime  power  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  Continent,  whilst 
giving  us  a  proportionate  advantage  over 
Great  Britain.  The  Continental  powers 
have  only  the  steam  warships  which  thev 
have  slowly  accumulated.  Where  all 
their  factories,  put  together,  could  turn 
out  one  new  steamer  in  a  given  time, 
England  could  construct  ten,  and  where 
England  could  construct  ten,  we  could  fur- 
nish at  least  fifteen.  Factories  for  steam- 
ships are  still  more  impossible  to  produce 
by  mere  outlay  within  a  given  time  than 
sailors,  but  every  skilled  workman  help- 
ing to  build  locomotives,  stationary  en- 
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gines,  steamboat  or  river  boat  engines, 
may  as  easily  be  made  available  for  that 
purpose  as  the  sailor  of  a  merchantman 
to  the  service  of  a  man-of-war.  The  total 
tonnage  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  has 
never  been  assumed  to  exceed  two  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter  of  tons,  and  probably 
does  not  reach  two  millions.  The  total 
tonnage  of  the  United  States  (including 
\  sea, lake  and  river  navigation)  approaches, 
at  the  time  we  write,  four  millions,  and  is 
only  four  hundred  thousand  tons  inferior 
to  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  two  years, 
if  Great  Britain  remained  stationary,  we 
should  overtake  her ; — a  few  years,  con- 
sidering the  difference  in  the  respective 
rates  of  progress,  will  enable  us  to  do  so 
«t  all  events.  Now,  though  a  portion  of 
this  United  States'  tonnage  is  river  ton- 
nage, and  therefore  not  to  be  accounted 
as  furnishing  salt  water  sailors,  and  al- 
though many  foreign  sailors  are  employed 
In  our  navy,  still  it  may  fairly  be  estima- 
ted that  the  United  States  has  at  least  as 
many  native  seamen  as  the  whole  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  whilst  (as  total  tonnage 
tells  in  the  facilities  of  construction)  it 
doubles  herein  the  Continent,  and  con- 
sidering the  abundance  of  material,  may, 
in  this  respect  already  be  estimated  to 
rivalize  with  Great  Britain.  With  re- 
gard to  steam  ships,  Great  Britain  is  far 
in  advance  of  the  combined  world,  but 
here  we  have  the  advantage  of  Great 
Britain,  numbering  above  the  double  of 
that  country  in  horse  power  and  in  ton- 
nage, or  in  round  numbers  four  hundred 
thousand  tons.  Our  sea-going  steam 
tonnage  is  less,  indeed,  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  this  we  say  because  we  have 
no  wish  to  puff  up  our  strength  on  one 
-day  to  feed  the  national  vanity  and  run 
it  down,  infercntially  at  least,  the  next, 
by  exaggerating  the  power  of  European 
states,  to  subserve  the  cowardice  of  Fogy- 
J  ism — we  say  it  because  we  wish  the  pow- 
ter  of  this  Republic  to  be  known  and 
Appreciated  exactly  as  it  is,  without  exag- 
geration or  detraction — a  duty  we  should 
fulfill  if  this  Republic  were  weak,  but 
nfhich  we  assume  with  pride  in  the  con- 
Tiction  that,  all  things  weighed  and  all 
drawbacks  reckoned,  it  has  the  power  to 
make  itself  the  arbiter  of  the  world. 
Our  capacity  for  constructing  steamers 
<san  be  judged  only  from  our  total  steam 
tonnage,  and  this  tonnage,  doubling  Great 


Britain's,  far  exceeds  that  of  the  united 
world. 

Europe,  in  its  combined  navies,  in  com-  j 
mission  or  in  ordinary,  has  about  twenty-  i 
two  thousand  guns.  Great  Britain,  with, 
double  the  tonnage,  has  eighteen  thou<-» 
sand; — now,  as  Great  Britain  stands  to 
Europe,  so  do  we,  in  many  respects,  stand 
to  Great  Britain — with  less  of  prepara- 
tion, less  of  warlike  display,  but  with 
more  of  nerve  and  muscle,  and  latent 
but  sustaining  strength. 

There  are,  therefore,  only  two  maritime 
powers  in  the  world,  either  of  which,  on 
the  ocean,  is  stronger  than  all  the  rest 
put  together.  It  is,  hence,  plain,  that 
as  we  are  numerically  much  stronger  at 
sea  than  all  the  combined  absolutisms  of 
the  continent,  we  are  inaccessible  to  them 
whilst  they  in  many  ways  are  accessible 
to  us. 

As  to  our  commerce,  which  should  be 
immense,  (at  least  double  or  treble  that ' 
which  we  carry  on  with  Great  Britain,); 
it  is  so  insignificant  that  we  have  nothing 
in  that  respect  worth  speaking  of  to  lose. 
In  1850,  for  instance,  of  which  the  re- 
turns happen  to  be  before  us,  we  find  thai 
out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions 
of  dollars,  the  value  of  our  total  exports  in 
round  numbers,  hardly  seventeen  millions 
were  to  the  whole  Coutinent  of  Europe. 

There  remains  Great  Britain — the  other  [ 
first  rate  maritime  power  which  takes  i 
one-half,  (or  with  her  Colonies.)  two- 
thirds  of  our  exports -say,  respectively, 
to  the  value  of  seventy-five  or  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  Only  the  oppo-i 
sition  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  interrupt 
tion  of  our  trade  with  her,  are  therefore 
worth  considering.  Now  we  would  re- 
mind young  America  how — when  that 
ommerical  inferiority  of  strength  and 
means  which  we  have  now  outgrown,  was 
very  startling — we  have  come  successful!  j 
out  of  every  contest  with  Great  Britain, 
notwithstanding  all  the  croakings  of  the 
Fogydoni  of  those  times,  and  on  each  and 
every  one  of  those  occasions  the  Fogies 
of  their  day  have  predicted  evil  from  our 
stand  on  the  boundary  line  and  right  of 
search,  back  to  that  rash  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  raised  us  from  the 
probable  condition  of  another  Canada  to 
the  proud  ascendancy  of  the  greatest  and 
most  promising  nation  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 
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In  the  next  place  we  would  observe, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  timorous  and  of  the 
exclusive  worshippers  of  the  almighty 
dollar,  that  Great  Britain  cannot  now 
/  avail  herself  of  her  material  resources  to 
dispute  with  us  the  fulfillment  of  that 
lofty  mission  to  which  we  are  solemnly 
called  by  the  condition  and  opinion  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  by  the  concur- 
rent voice  of  all  civilized  mankind. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  old  Fogies  to 
confuse — be  it  ours  to  diffuse — knowledge, 
by  appealing  to  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  Old  World,  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  task  it  is  needful  we  should 
call  attention  as  much  to  the  statistics 
and  political  condition  of  England  as  to 
i        that  of  the  Continent. 

It  was  a  want  of  this  knowledge  that 
led  France  into  reaction,  its  politicians  to 
penal  settlements,  and  Louis  Napoleon  to 
the  Tuilleries — at  least  so  says  Lamar- 
tine. Whilst  a*  compromise  between 
Bourgeoisie  and  operatives  was  still  pos- 
sible, whilst  despotism  might  still  have 
been  overturned  by  crossing  the  Rhine  or 
Alps,  and  fulfilling  the  destiny  which  in 
1843  circumstances  pointed  out  for 
France,  Lamartine  has  told  us  that  he 
was  deterred  by  the  belief  that  England 
would  eventually  join  the  expected  coalition 
against  the  French  Republic,  and  that  the 
banner  of  that  republic,  he  believed,  would 
.  have  floated  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
but  that,  finally,  every  absolutist  standard 
would  have  been  borne  back  to  Paris,  as 
in  1815.  It  was  not  only  that  Lamartine 
forgot  that  the  tri-color  advanced  from 
capital  to  capital  whilst  representing  pop- 
ular ideas,  and  that  the  allies  marched  to 
Paris  when  the  nations,  twice  deceived, 
believed  that  they  were  favoring  liberty 
and  striking  down  despotism  by  their  co- 
operation with  despotism — but  that  he  was 
culpably  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  pop- 
ular opinion  in  Great  Britain.  He  had 
gathered,  as  our  diplomatists  do,  their 
opinions,  when  they  have  any,  from  at- 
taches of  legations  and  the  oligarchs  of 
drawing-rooms,  who  spoke  rather  what 
they  wished  than  what  they  believed,  or 
rather  what  they  wished  to  impress  upon 
their  credulous  auditor,  and  hence  he  did 
not  comprehend  that  whatever  Whig  or 
Tory  ministries  might  desire,  there  was 
too  great  a  dread  of  war — too  stern  a  deter- 
mination of  retrenchment  with  the  monied 


and  trading  classes,  and  too  marked  an 
antipathy  to  the  monarchies  of  Europe, 
with  the  people  of  England,  to  have  per- 
mitted a  ministry  (without  the  certainty 
of  overthrow)  to  have  attempted  interfer- 
ence if  the  French  tri-color  had  been 
planted  side  by  side  with  a  national  re- 
publican flag  on  every  dome  and  steeple 
from  the  Kremlin  to  Madrid.  In  1851 
Kossuth  landed  on  the  shores  of  England, 
representing,  avowedly,  the  republican 
principle  in  Europe,  and  the  great  voice 
of  the  people  of  England  spoke  out  its 
welcome  in  tones  that,  too  late,  awakened 
Lamartine  to  the  conviction  and  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  error. 

Let  us  not  repeat  it,  but  take  into  due 
account  the  strength  and  weakness,  the 
virtues  and  the  vices  of  that  people  and 
government,  and  judge  how  the  balance 
trims  between  what  the  fears  and  selfish- 
ness of  its  privileged  classes  would  do, 
and  what  the  honest  sympathies  and  reso- 
lute thrift  of  the  masses  would  impede. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  beg  the 
reader  to  observe  that,  though  our  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  are  seventy-five  or 
one  hundred  millions,  and  that  the  inter- 
ruption of  this  trade  would  have  its  se- 
rious inconveniences  at  home,  that  on 
Great  Britain  it  must  entail  evils  so  un- 
bearable as  must  explode  any  possible 
ministry  within  a  week. 

The  total  value  of  the  cotton  manufao-; 
ture  of   Great   Britain  is  calculated  to1 
approach  thirty-five  millions  sterling,  or, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  of  • 
dollars — some  twenty-five  million  dollars 
more  than  the  total  rental  of  the  soil, 
or  revenue  of  Whig  and  Tory  aristocra- 
cy ; — whilst,  directly   or   indirectly,  be-  . 
tween  one  million  and  a  million  and  a  ' 
half  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  opera- 
tives, seamen  and  ship-builders,  are  de-  • 
pendent  on  it,  and  can  find  bread  or  . 
employment  in  no  other  trade.     In  the  ' 
most  just  cause  the  vital  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  population v     ., 
could  not  permit  war  with  the  United  *^ 
States,  would    their    indignation   for  a 
momt.it  allow  it  in  a  case  where  inter- 
ests and  sympathies  were  enlisted  with 
us? 

Could  an  anti-republican  Whig  or 
Tory  ministry,  could  the  British  nation 
which  they  govern,  make  war  upon  us  if 
they  would,  and  would  they  sanction  war 
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j  with  us,  if  they  coul  d,  for  in tervening— if  we 
should  even  go  so  far  as  open  intervention 
— to  aid  the  establishment  of  free  govern- 
ment on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  when  the 
interests,  moral  and  material,  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  nations 
liberated  by  their  succor;  and  when, 
what  is  more — since  the  cpnduct  of  men 
is  influenced,  not  by  facts,  but  by  their 
opinioDS  upon  facts — they  begin  to  know 
it?  We  cannot  believe  so.  In  fact,  a 
change  worthy  of  noting  has  taken  place  in 
the  opinions,  not  only  of  the  people,  but 
of  the  middle  class,  indeed  of  all,  except- 
ing inveterate  Tories  and  aristocratic 
Whigs.  John  Bull  is  prejudiced,  obstin- 
ately prejudiced,  but  has  too  much  com- 

V  mon  sense  not  to  yield  finally  to  evidence. 
He  has  come  very  generally  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  success  of  this  prosperous 

.    Republic  is  no  longer  a  doubtful  experi- 

*   ^ment,  but  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the 
"  manifest  destiny  "  which  points  to  a  very 
proximate  occupation  of  the    whole  of 
this  vast  Continent  by  our  people,  meets 
with  general  acceptance,  any  regret  at 
.  the  admission  being  qualified  by  pride  of 
race,  resembling  that  which  a  harsh  pa- 
rent feels  in  the  success  of  a  refractory 
child,  to  whose  prosperity  his  unkindness 
may  have  contributed   nothing  but  the 
constitutional   hardihood   of  frame  and 
vigor  of  mind  transmitted  with  his  blood. 
-     The  people  of  Great  Britain  has  al- 
*  ready  made  up  its  mind,  and  it  requires 
nothing  but  a  resolute  enunciation  of  the 


determination  which    is   rooted    in   the*  which  is  due  William  M.  Corry,  of  Ohio, 


breast  of  every  American,  to  oblige  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  however 
reluctantly,  to  admit  that  all  rivality  with 
the  United  States,  in  the  New  World,  is 
preposterous,  and  that  in  no  Cuban,  Mex- 
ican or  even  Canadian  question,  (should 
Canada  ever  come  to  us,  and  not  we  en- 
i  croach  on  Canada,)  will  we  tolerate  the 
pretension  of  Old  World  interference. 
It  is  well,  on  the  other  hand,  that  John 
Bull  should  know  that,  however  much 
we  may  wish  that  he  should  set  his 
house  in  order,  we  have  no  intention  of 
obtruding  even  our  advice,  or  anything 
but  our  eloquent  example,  and  that  he 
should  be  made  aware  that  if  the  period 
of  his  rivality  with  us,  in  this  hemis- 
phere, is  over,  no  rivality  on  the  Con- 
•tinent  of   Europe   ever  can  arise,  our 


only  object  there  being  to  forward  as 
much  the  real  interests  of  England  as  our 
own,  which  lie  in  the  freedom,  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  its  populations. 

That  million  and  a  quarter — the  one  in 
six — who  exercise  the  right  of  voting  in 
Great  Britain,  are  usually  hoodwinked 
and  puppet-moved  by  the  aristocratic  and 
monied  interest,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
said  to  have  ordinarily  much,  if  any, 
share  in  government,  but  when  they  do 
entertain  a  strong  opinion,  irresistibly 
direct  it.  It  was  thus,  public  opinion 
fairly  roused,  which  carried  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  more  recently  the  abolition  of 
the  corn  laws,  in  the  teeth  of  all  aristo- 
cratic interests.  Now,  on  subjects  of 
foreign  policy  it  has  hardly  ever  been 
possible  to  awaken  a  strong  and  general 
opinion.  The  first  instance  was  *n  the 
occasion  of  the  Austro-Russian  demand 
for  the  extradition  of  Kossuth  and 
his  companions.  It  was  the  expression 
of  popular  opinion  obliged  the  Brit- 
ish ministry  to  send  Admiral  Parker's 
fleet  through  the  Dardanelles  to  support 
the  Sultan,  and  subsequently  to  press 
openly  for  the  liberation  of  the  refu- 
gees, whilst  secretly,  as  we  shall  subse- 
quently have  to  show,  British  diplomacy 
having  hoodwinked  the  British  people, 
abandoned  Turkey  and  connived  at  the 
detention  of  these  very  refugees. 

When  Kossuth  landed  on  the  shores 
of  England,  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
brought  over  in  a  United  States  ship- 
of-war   (not  a  little  of    the    credit    of 


and  to  young  America) — the  bold  standi 
taken  by  Mr.  Croskey,  the  United 
States'  Consul  at  Southampton — the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  the  bold  adop- 
tion and  eloquent  elucidation  of  de- 
centralized,* federal  American  Repub- 
lic by  the  great  Magyar,  turned  the 
attention  of  the  whole  British  people  ac- 
tively towards  the  United  States,  against 
which  its  prejudices  had  long  been  pass- 
ively subsiding  before  the  evidence,  of 
facts.  Of  the  hundreds  of  Hungarian 
meetings  and  banquets  held  then  or  since, 
there  is  not  one  where  the  stars  and 
stripes  have  not  been  toasted  and  have 
not  held  an  honored  place.  The  venal 
London  daily  papers,  whose  total  circula- 
tion is  not  fifty  thousand  copies,  and  who 
generally  guide,  but  on  this  instance  hare 
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had  no  influence  on  public  opinion,  may 
continue  to  write  according  to  the  cue 
given  them,  {The  Times,  the  paid  organ 
/  of  foreign  absolutism,  and  other  organs 
of  the  aristocracy,  who  dread  more  than 
anything  the  example  of  this  country,) 
but  the  weekly  and  local  papers,  whose 
circulation  is  twenty-fold  greater,  and 
who  represent  the  million,  have  since 
vied  with  each  other  in  making  amends 
for  formef  prejudice  and  slanders. 

After  Kossuth  left  England,  a  para- 
graph in  the  London  Globe,  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  official  organ,  intimated  that  a 
compact  was  in  contemplation  between 
Spain,  France  and  England,  to  enforce 
the  right  of  search  in  the  Cuban  waters. 
^  Of  ten  London  weekly  papers,  eight  in- 

dignantly repudiated  the  idea.  '  "We 
will  have  no  quarrel  for  bankrupt  Spain," 
said  one,  for  instance,  "  but  above  all,  if 
any  foreign  secretary  imagines  that,  right 
or  wrong,  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  be 
involved  with  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren, 
the  value  of  a  good  understanding  with 
whom  has  been  so  ably  pointed  out 
to  us  on  comprehensive  principles,  he 
must  egregiously  mistake  the  temper  of 
the  nation." 

A  conviction  of  the  identity  of  inter- 
ests with  those  of  the  United  States,  is, 
in  fact,  abroad — of  the  interests  of  the 
j  British  people — not  of  its  government — 
but  strong  and  universal  enough  to  con- 
trol that  detestable  government.  The 
current  of  opinion  is  setting  silently  but 
resolutely  in  the  right  direction.  John 
Bull  begins,  as  we  have  said  before,  more 
than  to  doubt  the  superiority  of  our  in- 
stitutions. Instead,  for  instance,  of  cav- 
iling, as  he  would  formerly  have  done,  at 
the  proposed  expedition  to  Japan,  he 
cheers  us  on,  and  discusses  without  jeal- 
ousy our  prospective  occupation  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  So  far  from  being 
ready  to  dispute,  he  looks  with  anxiety 
and  interest  on  the  position  this  Republic 
may  assume  in  influencing  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  and  if  we  are  only  true  to 
our  mission,  instead  of  having  opposition 
to  encounter,  we  may  prove  the  means  of 
moulding  by  our  example  and  success, 
not  only  the  institutions  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  but  those  of  the  proud 
old  country,  eventually  to  the  image  of 
our  own. 
n  So  much  for  the  commercial  interrup- 


tion and  antagonism  threatened  with  the 
only  foreign  nation  which  can  cope  with 
us  upon  the  waters,  or  with  whom  our 
trade  is  wortft  considering. 

Ten  years  ago  it  might  still  have  been 
able — two  years  ago,  yet  willing  to  resent 
our  assuming  that  position  in  the  old 
.world  which  is  our  due — now  it  is  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  resist  it.  As  regards 
the  Continent  itself,  when  three  years 
back  (whatever  flattering  unction  to  our 
souls  national  conceit  might  lay)  we  were 
yet  unappreciated  and  unknown;  with 
regard  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  it 
beckons  to  us  over  now  with  imploring 
hands,  and  interest,  honor,  and  humanity, 
prompt  us  to  accept  the  invitation. 

Judge  W.  Kelly,  alluding  to  this  cir- 
cumstance at  a  mass  meeting  at  Philadel- 
phia, observed  that  the  complacent  belief 
entertained  in  this  country  as  to  the  esti- 
mation in  which  we  were  held  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  reminded  him  of 
that  African  potentate  who,  clothed  in  an 
old  red  coat,  and  girt  about  the  loins  with 
feathers,  asked  of  a  traveller  what  people 
thought  of  him  in  France?  So  admir- 
ably had  our  Fogy  diplomatists  and  re- 
presentatives kept  our  light  under  a 
bushel,  and  our  republicanism  odious  to 
courts,  our  institutions  and  our  very  ex-  * 
istence  out  of  sight,  that  popular  asfon-^ 
ishment  was  commonly  expressed  at  the 
discovery  that  we  were  even  white.  But 
a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  Eu- 
rope's dream.  Turning  aside  in  disgust 
from  England  and  from  France,  the  ex- 
ample of  a  new  world  is  offered  to  it — 
new  to  the  nations  of  the  Continent  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  equally  cap- 
tivating to  their  imagination  and  to  their 
reason.  The  Magyar's  thoughts  aliena- 
ted from  British  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  the  Italians  and  the  Poles  from  cen- 
tralized French  republicanism  turn  to  it 
as  the  Musselman  does  towards  Mecca, 
and  the  very  Moslenian  Turk,  uttering 
Allah  Kerim !  u  God  is  great,"  bows 
with  superstitious  veneration,  wondering 
what  a  nation  that  must  be,  unknown  to 
him  before,  and  from  another  world,  of 
which  one  single  steamer  bore  away  the 
noble  exile,  whose  life  a  British  squadron 
enabled  him  to  save,  but  could  do  no 
more ;  that  British  squadron  which  kept 
the,  to  him,  redoubled  Russian  fleet  at 
bay  ;  pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  Eu- 
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rope,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  the 
great  Magyar,  whose  liberation,  hailed  by 
rejoicings  from  Lisbon  to  Stockholm, 
proves  that  he  has  the  ear  of  the  Conti- 
nent, the  chief  instrument  of  his  deliver- 
ance, and  his  temporary  refuge,  all  eyes 
turn  towards  it  as  the  spot  where  the 
great  problem  of  ages  has  been  solved, 
and  look  to  its  horizon,  confidently  hoping 
to  see  there  arise  the  star  of  guidance  and 
of  hope. 

Will  America,  like  England  and  like 
France,  but  keep  this  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear,  to  break  it  to  the  hope  %  We 
think  not ;  at  least  we  can  answer  for 
Young  America. 

We  have  said  that  interest  and  human- 
ity, as  well  as  honor,  prompt  her  to  that 
course.  In  the  very  mass  meeting  at 
Philadelphia,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  Kossuth  said  in  a  letter : —  ( 

"  That  Philadelphia  is  the  first  manufacturing 
city  of  the  Union,  but  exports  to  foreign  countries 
none  of  its  products.  Why  so?  Because  the 
only  markets  open  in  Europe  are  not  fitted  to  these 
products,  whilst  despotism  closes  the  markets  for 
which  they  are  fitted.  Restricted  markets,  for  in- 
stance, are  opened  for  highly  finished  cutlery, 
ateam  engines,  or  locomotives,  which  England  can 
supply  at  cheaper  rates  ;  but  oppression  and  con- 
comitant poverty  prevent  all  trade  with  at  least 
one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  the  population  of 
Eastern  Europe,  who  have  shown  that  they  would 
eagerly  purchase  and  prefer  American  made  axes, 
steam  engines,  and  locomotives,  to  hew  down 
their  forests  and  traverse  their  level  plains  and 
magnificent  watercourses,  on  which  all  enterprise 
now  slumbers,  the  whole  Russian  Empire  not  hav- 
ing a  fraction  of  the  railway  lines  laid  down  in 
the  small  State  of  Belgium. 

•«  As  there  is  every  reason  why,  but  for  the  pov- 
erty attendant  on  bad  government,  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  European  continent  should  trade 
more  largely  with  the  United  States  than  the  west- 
ern, it  may  fully  be  presumed  that  the  overturn  of 
despotism  in  these  regions,  inhabited  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  people,  and  the  estab- 
lishment there  of  free  government,  would  rapidly 
raise  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
those  countries  above  the  average  of  France  and 
Belgium,  which  would  give  three  or  four  fold  its 
trade  to  the  entire  continent  of  Europe,  or  twenty- 
five  times  its  whole  present  trade  with  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia.  The  United  States  is,  there- 
fore, materially  interested  in  those  events.  The 
philanthropic  point  of  view  is  the  same  for  all 
nations.  It  is  proved,  by  an  almost  unvary- 
ing scale,  that  according  as  a  people  is  more 
or  less  liberally  governed,  so  is  the  quality  of  its 
food  better  or  worse,  and  its  material  comforts 
augmented  or  diminished,  and  that  coincident  with 
this  augmentation  or  diminution,  human  life  is 
lengthened  or  abridged.    The  average  of  life  in 


Russia  is  very  little  more  than  half  of  what  it  is 
in  Great  Britain,  and  follows  in  intermediate  coun- 
tries precisely  the  ascending  or  descending  scale 
of  their  liberality  of  government  and  physical  well- 
being. 

"  It  may  therefore,  he  concludes,  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed that  if  the  vast  regions  of  Russia  were  bless- 
ed with  free  representative  and  responsible  govern- 
ment, upwards  of  one  million  of  human  beings 
would  not  annually  die  who  now  perish  the  vic- 
tims o/  a  system.  What  war,  was  ever  so 
bloody  as  the  sacrifices  required  by  such  a  Mo- 
loch V 

A  profusion  of  coal  and  iron,  of  which 
the  continental  world  is  comparatively 
deprived,  is  a  main  reason  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Great  Britain.  The  fact  that 
we  have  coal  and  iron  in  illimitable  abun- 
dance, points  to  the  manifestly  commercial 
and  manufacturing  destiny  of  this  Union ; 
and  hence  Free  Trade  is  a  cardinal  arti- 
cle of  belief  in  the  political  creed  of  Young 
'America.  It  is  plain  that  manufacturing 
enterprise  requires  markets — that  free 
trade  demands  reciprocity,  and  obvious 
that  other  things  being  even,  our  com- 
merce should  be  greater  with  those  na- 
tions manufacturing  nothing,  than  with 
those  manufacturing.  Yet  how  stands 
the  case?  In  the  year  ending  1848,  the 
reports  of  which  we  happen  to  have  be- 
fore us,  we  exported,  in  round  numbers, 
per  head  of  the  population — 

$ 

To  a  manufectsring  country—  $    c 

Great  Britain 2    75 

To  France  and  Belgium,  from 0    60  to  70c 

To  Austria 0      5 

To  nou-manufacturing  Russia 0     0#  I 

As  the  degree  of  oppressiveness  of  forms 
of  government  in  the  Old  World  is  the 
measure  of  the  restriction  of  our  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  their  people,  our  in- 
terests in  the  overturn  of  those  govern- 
ment is  commensurate  with  the  prospects 
of  that  intercourse.  The  magnitude  of 
these  prospects  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  and  impossible  to  compress 
within  the  limits  of  these  pages,  but  we 
would  beg  our  readers  to  remark  that  if 
they  apply  most  forcibly  to  the  hundred 
and  ten  or  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
inhabiting  Eastern  Europe,  they  hardly 
less  promisingly  connect  our  future  inter- 
course with  the  Western  Continent. 
France,  for  instance,  is  the  second  manu- 
facturing country  in  the  world,  yet  com- 
paratively unpromising  a  field  as  it  may 
seem,  William  Corry,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
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shews,  in  one  of  those  suggestive  picture 
sentences,  which  concentrate  a  whole 
chapter  of  political  economy,  how  obvi- 
ously the  interests  of  the  two  countries 
connect  them  in  the  future,  if  only  as  in- 
ter-consumers of  raw  produce,  when  he 
said  ; — "  The  populations  of  France  are 
scrofulous  for  want  of  meat,  whilst  we  are 
dyspeptic  for  the  want  of  wine." 

It  would,  we  trust,  be  loss  (of  time  (if 
indeed  our  limits  permitted  our  so  doing) 
to  expend  more  words  in  convincing  the 
readers  of  this  Review  of  so  obvious  a 
truth  as  the  deep  philantrophic  and  com- 
mercial interest  in  the  well  being  of  Eu- 
rope, or  of  the  greatness  of  the  mission 
which  we  have  before  us ;  but  these  facts 
being  recognized,  or  at  least  indisputable, 
it  behoves  us  to  examine  how  we  have 
been  hitherto  officially  represented  in, 
and  connected  with,  that  continent  of  Eu- 

/rope,  which  it  has  become  so  necessary 
that  we  should  know,  and  where  it  is  so 
important  that  we  should  be  known. 

The  answer  is ; — By  our  diplomacy,  and 
by  our  navy.  We  shall  select  the  latter 
and  reserve  the  former  for  examination  in 
a  future  number  ;  partly  because  we  pre- 
fer the  least  unpleasant  part  of  our  duty 
as  citizens  and  critics,  and  partly  because 
as  the  faults  of  our  naval  system  may  be 
reformed  and  amended,  (whilst  our  rotten 
diplomacy  must  be  cut  root  and  branch 
away.)  we  would  call  towards  those  faults 
the  timely  attention  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
/  We  will  not  compare  our  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, which  is  Fogy  ism  incarnate,  with  our 
naval  service ;  but,  this  exception  made, 
are  deeply  pained  to  be  obliged  to  say 
that  there  is  no  branch  or  department  of 
policy,  or  of  administration  which  Fogyism 
has  so  detrimentally  affected. 

Thirty  years  of  Fogy  night-mare  rule 
'  have  ruined  its  esprit  de  corps,  blighted 
its  energies,  stifled  progress,  suppressed 
every  stimulus  to  honest  emulation,  de- 
stroyed all  hope  of  advancement  to  talent, 
energy,  or  character,  and  done  their  best 
to  bring  every  body  and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  navy  to  the  dreary  level 
of  Fogy  dullness,  sloth,  and  mediocrity ; 
so  that  we  speak  by  the  card,  or  rather 
by  the  record,  in  asserting  that  this  ser- 
vice, which  was  the  most  dashing  in  the 
world,  and  for  which  the  best  materials  in 
the  world  are  at  our  disposal,  is  at  the 
present  time  the  worst  administered  navy 


in  it.  We  do  not,  of  course,  condescend 
to  establish  comparisons  with  Russia, 
whose  fleet  is  a  mere  diplomatic  paste- 
board, newspaper-paragraph  fleet,  chiefly 
useful  in  deceiving  the  credulity  of  Fogy- 
ism, or  in  furnishing  excuses  for  its  cow- 
ardice. Neither  do  we  speak  of  the  Aus- 
trian fleet,  which  hardly  rises  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  sham,  but  we  speak  of  the  British, 
French,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Sar- 
dinian navies,  and  fearlessly  reiterate  that 
we  should  vainly  look  in  them  for  that 
mal-administration  which  characterizes 
at  this  time  our  own — a  mismanagement 
which  even  the  Neapolitan  admiralty 
would  be  ashamed  of,  and  which  has  re- 
duced our  naval  service  to  such  a  condi- 
tion, that  if  no  reform  be  made  it  would 
be  far  better  that  the  whole  navy  should 
be  disbanded,  and  the  five  millions  annu- 
ally saved  and  accumulated  for  the  hour 
of  need  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  would  then  know  that  they  were  left 
to  their  vast  and  undeveloped  maritime 
resources,  and  not  be  induced  deceptively 
to  hug  themselves  in  the  costly  and  vain 
belief  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  or  its  officers  (and  the 
officers  being  the  permanent  bone  and 
sinew  of  a  navy,  give  the  tone  to  the  whole 
of  it,  the  crews  being  only  a  transitory 
element  of  strength,)  may  be  divided  into 
the  old  and  young  schools.  The  young 
school  is  characterised  by  as  high  a  tone, 
as  much  intelligence,  knowledge,  activity ^Z 
and  craving  for  that  distinction  which 
Fogyism  has  rendered  impossible  of  at? 
tainment  in  its  profession,  as  in  the  bright- 
est days  of  the  navy,  or  in  any  navy  in 
the  world.  The  old  school,  or  the  old 
navy,  consisting  of  men  ignorant  and  inef- 
ficient in  their  best  day,  who,  succeeding 
to  the  brilliant  fighting  navy  of  the  war, 
block  up  all  avenues  of  preferment,  or 
utility,  to  the  high-toned,  promising,  and 
highly  educated  young  navy,  and  who, 
comparatively  worthless  in  their  prime, 
are  now  superannuated.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  whole  of  this  old  school  in  a 
committee  would  scarce  be  fit  to  take 
charge  of  a  guard  or  prison  ship  ;  and  it 
is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  ten  of 
their  number  could  hardly  be  found  un- 
derstanding even  the  guns  with  which 
their  ships  are  armed.  Yet  this  knot  of 
incapable  and  incurable  old  fogies,  by  a 
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perversion  which  exists  in  no  other  ser- 
vice, are  judges  in  their  own  case,  and 
constitute  an  irresponsible  caste,  who 
have  the  absolute  control  of  the  whole 
service,  and  the  unenviable  privilege  of 
emasculating  its  energy  and  vigor  to  the 
level  of  their  native  incapacity  and  senile 
impotence. 

By  the  law  of  1842  the  Chiefs  of  Bu- 
reaux of  the  Navy  must  be  taken  from 
the  captains'  list.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  cannot  select  the  most  able  men  to 
advise  him,  he  must  take  captains.  The 
list  of  captains  consists  of  67.  The  young- 
est, whose  commission  dates  in  1 852,  is 
55  years  of  age ;  the  commission  of  the 
senior  dates  from  1806,  or  six  and  forty 
years.  Fifty-five  years  is  the  age  of  the 
most  youthful  and  dashing  captain  of  that 
navy  in  whose  palmy  days  Decatur  died 
at  forty-two,  Lawrence  at  thirty-two; 
whilst  MDonough  gained  his  victories  at 
thirty-four,  and  Perry  at  twenty-six.  Un- 
der Fogy  administration  we  have  passed 
midshipmen  of  thirty-two,  lieutenants  of 
fifty,  and  captains  and  commanders  of  all 
ages  to  which  men  can  reasonably  live. 
Now  of  these  67  captains  we  speak  far 
within  bounds,  and  most  advisedly,  when 
we  state  that  seven-tenths  at  least  are  ab- 
solutely unworthy  of  their  position,  and, 
in  many  instances,  a  positive  disgrace  to 
the  country  and  to  their  uniform.  Little 
as  the  duty  required  of  them  is,  there 
cannot  even  be  found  men  amongst  them 
to  perform  it.  This  list  of  sixty-seven  is 
so  narrowed  down  by  incapacity,  occa- 
sioned by  vicious  lives,  imbecility,  or  loss 
of  character,  that,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
the  department  found  itself  obliged  to  ap- 
point commanders  to  take  charge  of  three 
frigates,  which,  in  the  British  navy,  would 
be  entrusted  to  post  captains.  We  speak 
from  the  record  j  the  archives  of  the  navy 
and  the  minutes  of  courts-martial  will 
sustain  us. 

These  captains,  originally  taken  into 
the  service  without  reference  to  their 
knowledge  or  fitness  for  it,  and  as  unfor- 
tunately as  indiscriminately  chosen,  have 
risen  to  their  present  rank  by  mere  seni- 
ority, or,  as  iu  the  navy  it  is  facetiously 
observed,  like  a  jackass,  without  any  other 
merit  than  their  length  of  vears.  Once 
at  the  head  of  the  commanders'  list,  how- 
ever low  his  character,  attainments  or  ca- 
pacity, however  sunken  in  the  estimation 


of  all  honorable  men.  the  commander  be- 
comes a  captain,  and  once  a  captain  is  not 
only  safe,  but  one  of  a  snug  navy  -oligar- 
chy. By  the  naval  law  captains  can  only 
be  tried  by  captains,  and  we  blush  to  write 
that  the  event  has  shewn  that  whatever 
offence  he  may  commit  against  law,  honor, 
morality,  or  his  oath  of  office,  he  is  almost 
sure  of  the  protection  of  his  fellow-captains. 
That  kind  of  honor  proverbial  as  existing 
amongst  thieves,  is  universally  found  at 
least  amongst  navy  captains.  Try  the 
delinquent  by  court  martial  and  consult 
the  navy  records  as  to  the  result.  If  the 
case  is  so  clear  against  the  culprit  that 
his  fellow-captains  cannot  absolve  him  in 
their  finding,  they  shield  him  in  their 
sentence,  and  let  him  off  "  for  the  good  of 
the  service."  These  records  of  the  naval 
department  shew  that  there  are  captains 
towards  whom  its  laws  demand  the  res- 
pect and  deference  of  all  other  grades  of 
the  service,  who  have  signally  disgraced 
it  with  impunity,  and  that  to  say  nothing 
of  intemperance,  blackguard  habits  and 
disgusting  language, — if  a  captain  lies  in 
a  trench  during  action,  if  he  breaks  open 
sealed  letters  addressed  to  another  per- 
son, or  speculates  with  the  public  funds — 
and  all  these  things  have  been  done  by 
navy  captains,  it  must  be  kept  quiet,  be- 
cause he  is  a  captain. 

Such  are  the  shoulders  upon  which  has 
fallen  the  mantle  of  Hull,  of  Bainbridge, 
and  Decatur ;  but  what  is  worse,  such  are 
the  hands  into  which  has  fallen  the  whole 
direction  of  the  navy  department,  such  the 
unworthy  or  incapable  class  from  which 
are  chosen  the  Chiefs  of  Bureaux,  the  ad- 
visers of  the  secretary,  the  sworn  foes  of 
all  progress,  and  destroyers  of  our  navy, 
the  maggots  in  the  kernel  of  its  strength, 
the  authors  and  perpetuators  of  abuses : 
such  are  the  men  to  whose  sole  discretion 
is  left  that  amelioration  and  reform  to 
which  they  are  opposed  with  all  the  ob- 
stinacy of  a  well-founded  conviction  that 
its  first  step  would  be  death  to  them. 

England  is  a  monarchically-governed 
country,  in  which  aristocratic  patronage 
prevails,  and  in  which  numerous  abuses 
must  be  expected;  but  is  she  guilty 
of  any  such  suicidal  absurdity  as  Am- 
erican Fogyism  has  been?  Far  from 
it.  Though  she  has  ten  classes  of  ad- 
mirals upon  her  navy  list,  her  First 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  chosen  with- 
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out  reference  to  their  rank,  and  she  has 
had,  and  has  now,  captains  amongst  their 
number,  issuing  their  orders  to  superior 
officers  ten  grades  above  them ;  whilst  a 
late  French  Minister  of  Marine  was  a  oap- 
tain,  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of 
admirals  and  fleets. 

With  these  three  disorganizing  princi- 
ples, promotion  by  seniority,  trial  of  the 
highest  grades  thus  appointed  by  their 
irresponsible  peers,  and  government  of 
the  navy  by  such  a  coterie,  what  but  its 
demoralization  and  deterioration  could  be 
looked  for  ?  How  could  we  expect  that 
promising  young  officers  should  not,  as 
actually  happens,  quit  the  service  in  dis- 
gust, or  that  any  subordination  should 
prevail  in  it,  when  the  young  navy  can- 
not help  regarding  with  contempt  supe- 
riors for  whose  incapacity  and  want  of 
character  it  is  daily  called  upon  to  blush  1 
Or  how  wonder  at  regulations  which  make 
so  little  difference  between  the  pay  of  na- 
val officers  at  sea  and  on  shore,  that  vir- 
tually they  are  out  of  pocket  when  afloat ; 
so  that  whilst  French  or  British  officers 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  get  employed, 
the  officers  of  our  navy  exert  their  inter- 
est to  be  left  on  shore  ? 

Such  is  the  pass  to  which,  by  gradual 
declension  from  bad  to  worse,  Fogyism 


has  brought  our  navy,  till  under  Mr.  Gra- 
ham and  his  Chefs  de  Bureaux  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  more  has 
been  done  to  shield  offenders — to  add  in- 
justice to  oppression,  and  to  deny  redress 
to  the  injured,  than  under  any  despotic 
government ;  and  more  to  depreciate  the 
character  of  the  navy,  and  discourage  that 
promising  and  aspiring  portion  of  it  which 
is  now  humiliated  by  such  orders  as  the 
prohibition  to  speak  politics  in  a  foreign 
port  (where  the  naval  officers  of  monarchic 
England  may  give  expression  to  any 
opinions  they  think  fit)  and  who,  citizens 
and  defenders  of  this  free  republic,  may 
reasonably  look  forward  to  be  forbidden 
next  to  read  newspapers  or  reviews — es- 
pecially if  newspapers  and  reviews  should 
get  as  naughty  and  plain  spoken  as  the 
present — and  always  "  for  the  good  of  the 
service."  Respecting  this  "good  of  the 
service"  everlastingly  on  the  lips  of  naval 
Fogies,  we  too  have  our  notions — notions 
irresistible  and  significantly  connected 
with  that  broad  broom  which  the  Butch 
Admiral  hoisted  on  his  top-gallant  mast. 
The  interests  of  the  navy,  and  of  the 
nation,  imperatively  call  for  Van  Tromp's 
besom  to  brush  the  webs  of  Fogyism  from 
the  stars  and  stripes. 
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PRESENT  "CONSTITUTIONS"  IN  GERMANY. 


Germans  smile  when  they  hear  us  talk 
of  u  The  Theory  of  the  Constitution,"  as 
a  branch  of  school  instruction  for  girls 
and  boys.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  taught 
in  their  schools.  The  reasons  are  two-fold. 
In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  their  govern- 
ments rest  upon  any  theory,  it  would  never 
do  to  divulge  it ;  for  every  theorem  and 
corollary  is  flatly  refuted  by  the  results 
of  modern  thought  as  it  must  have  been 
in  any  age  by  sane  reflection.  In  the 
second  place,  these  governments  have  no 
theory  that  deserves  a  name ;  for  they  are 
not,  in  general,  the  productions  of  a  sys- 
tematic purpose,  but  of  chance  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  only  rational  means 
then,  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  their  or- 
ganization, is  an  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  them. 

The  vital  principle  in  the  history  of 
modern  Germany,  is  t  >  be  traced  in  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Prussian  state.  Its 
birth  was  the  death  of  the  middle  ages. 
Frederick  I.  Burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  the 
first  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollcrn  who  was 
enfeoffed  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg 
( 1 440)  was  the  first  who  demolished  the 
strong  holds  of  the  u  robber  knights" 
with  cannon.  He  was  favorably  inclined 
to  the  Hussite  reforms,  and  thus  compel- 
led to  take  the  field  against  that  party,  he 
drew  from  his  *  campaign  the  lesson  that 
"  The  Hussites  were  invincible,"  a  truth 
which  it  took  mankind  three  hundred 
years  to  understand. 

His  descendants  were  by  no  means 
faithful  in  their  adherence  to  this  policy. 
At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  it  was  by 
the  mouth  of  the  elector  Joachim  I.  that 
the  Diet  informed  the  Protestants  that  if 
they  would  not  submit,  the  princes  and 
the  emperor  had  agreed  to  stake  life  and 
fortune  and  every  effort  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  business.  They  had  excited 
the  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  blas- 
phemed electors  and  princes,  driven  out 
abbots  and  monks,  whose  restitution  the 


emperor  now  demanded.  It  required  the 
tactics  and  the  energy  of  Maurice  of 
Saxony  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  con- 
science from  another  Bohemian  over- 
throw. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  thirty  year's 
war  Brandenburg  had  become  fanatically 
Lutheran ;  but  the  elector,  George  Wil- 
liam, by  one  of  the  coincidences  not  un- 
common in  .those  times  of  universal  con- 
fusion, found  his  weak  and  vacillating 
conscience  in  the  hands  of  the  Reformed 
party,  then  more  bitterly  detested  by  th* 
Lutherans  than  the  pope  himself.  A  man 
of  purpose  might  have  made  use  of  this 
circumstance  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Pro- 
testants against  the  common  foe ;  George 
William  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  the 
singular  expedient  of  resigning  himself  to 
the  guidance  of  a  Jesuit,  Schwarzenberg, 
a  man  who,  in  the  vigorous  phraseology 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  "sold  the  con- 
science of  the  elector  to  the  emperor,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Papists,  who  ought  to  be 
penetrated  and  his  collar  broken  in  two." 
Under  the  influence  of  the  favorite,  he 
decided,  first  to  remain  neutral,  and  then 
to  support  the  emperor.  "  The  emperor 
is  the  government  ordained  by  God ;  if  he 
remains  emperor  I  shall  remain  elector." 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  brother-in-law, 
came  from  Sweden  with  an  army  to  op- 
pose this  policy.  He  demanded  of  the 
elector  neutrality  against  the  German 
Protestants,  and  war  against  the  Catho- 
lics of  Poland,  for  "  the  Protestants  must 
look  upon  the  war  against  the  Catholics 
as  their  common  cause."  "  I  cannot  blame 
my  brother  that  he  is  sad"  are  the  words 
of  this  genius  of  Protestant  liberty  to  tho 
people  of  Brandenburg,  "  I  ask  dangerous 
things  of  him,  yet  not  for  my  good,  but 
for  his,  and  his  country's.  If  no  one 
will  help  me  I  shall  return,  and  offer  tho 
emperor  a  truce  which  he  will  gladly  ac- 
cept. But  on  the  Last  Bay  you  shall  bo 
denounced,  that  you  would  do  nothing  for 
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the  gospel."  George  William's  reply 
was  the  quintessence  of  selfish,  cowardly 
conservatism :  a  What  is  the  common 
cause  to  me,  if  I  am  to  lose  all  my  repu- 
tation, honor,  and  temporal  tee/fare.11 

Instead  of  "returning,  Gustavus  address- 
ed himself  to  the  Prussian  people,  *  Go  not 
the  middle  way,  look  at  Germany,  where 
they  have  done  it  and  sought  to  incense 
no  one,  what  has  ensued?  They  have 
lost  house  and  home,  some  even  their 
salvation.  The  Cossacks  will  plunder 
you,  but  knock  them  on  the  heads,  they 
will  not  come  again.  I  have  done  so  like- 
wise. If  you  wish  yourselves  well  you 
must  seize  upon  extremes."  By  eloquence 
and  force  he  compelled  the  Brandenburg- 
ers  to  fight  for  their  liberties.  »He  fought 
and  fell  at  Luetzcn,  but  left  freedom  of 
conscience  to  survive  him. 

His  mantle  fell  upon  Frederick  William 
the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  born  in 
1620,  he  was  ten  years  old  at  the  advent  of 
his  great  uncle,  and  his  boyhood  and  youth 
were  filled  with  the  worship  of  his  great 
image,  a  worship  fostered  and  fomented 
by  the  teachings  of  his  youth.  In  1640 
he  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  and  the 
first  act  of  his  government  was  to  separate 
from  the  Catholics,  to  whom  his  father, 
after  the  death  of  Gustavus,  had  reverted, 
and  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  Sweden, 
which  besides  righting  his  position, 
strengthened  him  by  the  investiture  of 
Pomerania.  At  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648)  this  was  exchanged  for  some  of 
the  provinces  of  Saxony.  Subsequent- 
ly the  Swedes  desired  to  make  use 
of  him  as  an  auxiliary  against  Poland. 
But  his  was  not  a  nature  to  serve  as  an 
instrument  He  made  a  peace  with  Po- 
land, in  1657,  by  which  his  feudal  depen- 
dence.on  that  kingdom  was  dissolved,  on 
condition  of  joining  the  league  against 
Sweden,  which  power  had  become  the 
dread  of  the  North. 

Thus  began  this  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence against  the  third  of  his  powerful 
neighbors,  which  lasted  till  1678.  It  was 
interrupted  by  the  peace  of  Oliva,  in  1670. 
But  the  Swedes,  anxious  to  regain  their 
former  laurels,  were  easily  persuaded  to 
join  Louis  XIV  in  his  war  against  Hol- 
land, of  which  Brandenburg  was  an  ally, 
and,  in  1674  made  an  inroad  into  the 
electorate,  while  Frederick  William  was 
absent  in  Franconia     He  pounced  upon 


them  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  routed  them 
at  Fehrbellin,  (1675,)  as  much  by  the  ter- 
ror of  his  sudden  presence,  as  by  the  force 
of  his  arms.  In  1678  he  stormed  Stral- 
mud  the  last  point  of  the  continent,  yet 
in  their  possession.  The  intervention  of 
France,  however,  saved  Sweden  from  de- 
struction, and  restored  all  the  Swedish 
possessions  except  a  part  of  Swedish  Po- 
merania, beyond  Oder.  Prussia  was  nbw 
an  independent  State. 

In  1650,  the  elector  had  established 
the  Prussian  post-office.  He  broke  in 
upon  the  system  of  feudal  rents  and  ser- 
vices, by  the  introduction  of  indirect  tax- 
ation. He  sent  ships  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  even  to  America  !  He  founded  a  col- 
lege of  medicine ;  emancipated  the  Jews, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  largely 
encouraged  immigration,  particularly  that 
of  the  exiles  for  conscience  sake. 

The  Reformation  had  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  conscience ;  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  had  vindicated  it;  Frederick  Wil- 
liam undertook  to  preserve  it.  For  this 
purpose  he  formed  the  Prussian  State  into 
an  association  of  all  its  subjects,  by 
which  this  blessing  was  guaranteed  to 
every  individual,  but  on  condition  of  the 
surrender  of  every  other  human  right  or 
title ;  the  one  paramount  immunity  being 
supposed  to  require  the  sacrifice  of  all  the 
others.  In  Prussia  liberty  of  conscience 
was  inviolate ;  but  every  other  human 
right  was  at  the  disposal  of  him  to  whom 
the  preservation  of  that  one  liberty  was 
entrusted.  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
modern  state  in  opposition  to  the  mediao- 
val  church;  the  principle  upon  which 
Frederick  William  founded  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  u  He  has  done  much,"  was 
the  pithy  eulogium  pronounced  upon  him 
by  his  great  descendant  Frederick  II.  He 
ended  his  labors  in  1658. 

His  son  Frederick  poured  the  new  wine 
of  the  Protestant  principle  into  the  old 
skin  of  the  Gothic  title  of  the  king  and  the 
mediaeval  crown,  (1701.)  As  he  achieved 
no  greatness  himself,  this  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  an  apotheosis  of  his  predecessor. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1 7 1 3  by  his  grandson, 
Frederick  William  I.  This  prince  acted 
throughout  his  reign,  in  unconscious  sub- 
servience to  the  plans  of  a  greater,  who  was 
to  follow  him.  He  increased  the  territory 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
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part  of  Pomerania,  Limburg,  and  Guel- 
ders.  He  abolished  the  expensive  court 
establishment  by  which  Frederick  I.  had 
affected  to  substantiate  his  royalty,  ap- 
plying the  heavy  imports  by  which  it  had 
been  supported,  to  the  formation  of  a 
large  fund  in  the  treasury.  He  brought 
order  and  system  into  the  financial  and 
military  administrations.  He  had  a  pas- 
sion for  well  drilled  soldiers,  particularly 
tall  grenadiers.  These  he  collected  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  as  an  antiquarian 
would  amass  a  cabinet  of  coins;  some- 
times by  purchasing  them  of  the  princes 
or  feudal  lords,  oftener  by  the  false  induce- 
ments held  out  by  his  recruiters,  and  fre- 
quently by  means  of  organized  gangs  of 
marauders,  who  penetrated  far  into  the 
dominions  of  neighboring  and  distant 
princes,  snatching  the  unlucky  giant  from 
the  plow  or  the  meadow,  and  carrying 
him,  by  unknown  by-paths,  and  by  devices 
that  baffled  all  detection,  to  the  very 
Schloss  of  Berlin.  The  treatment  of 
these  recruits  was  in  keeping  with  their 
acquisition.  Their  pay  was  nominal,  their 
fare  and  clothing  scanty  and  poor.  The 
whipping  post  was  almost  their  daily  al- 
lowance, the  gauntlet  a  common  occur- 
rence, and  death  the  punishment  for  the 
slightest  insubordination.  It  was  the 
King's  delight  on  parade  days  to  pass 
from  man  to  man,  criticizing  the*state 
of  their  arms  or  uniforms,  administer- 
ing a  kick  here  to  one;  to  another  a 
blow  of  his  cane,  to  a  third  a  word  of 
abuse. 

The  memory  of  his  brutality  is  still 
preserved  among  the  Prussians,  and  illus- 
trated by  various  anecdotes.  His  reign 
shows  in  bold  relief  the  vices  to  which  a 

fovernment  like  the  Prussian  is  subject. 
le  looked  upon  his  country  as  a  camp, 
himself  as  the  commissary  and  quarter- 
master-general. Whatever  smacked  of 
higher  aspirations,  incurred  his  fierce  aver- 
sion. He  hated  lawyers,  and  maltreated 
them  whenever  they  met  his  view ; — the 
cause  was  the  virtual  sceptre  of  Prussia, 
which  it  was  a  prerogative  of  the  King  to 
wield  at  pleasure.  He  would  have  abol- 
ished the  academy  of  sciences,  but  for 
the  reflection  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
instruction  of  army  surgeons.  The  acade- 
my of  arts  he  demolished  without  mercy. 
His  recreation  was  the  "  tobacco  college," 
a  weekly  revel,  in  which  smoking  was  pro- 


tracted until  the  inmates  of  the  room 
could  no  longer  see  each  other. 

All  the  members  of  the  court  who 
manifested  a  distaste  for  this  amusement 
were  the  objects  of  his  dislike.  This 
fell  with  particular  intensity  on  his  son, 
whose  ideal  turn,  and  devotion  to  science 
and  art,  brought  upon  him  the  almost 
demoniacal  antipathy  of  his  father. .  He 
was  kept  in  virtual  confinement,  shut  out, 
not  only  from  amusements,  but  from  his 
studies,  and  the  cultivated  society  he  so 
much  affected.  Goaded  at  last  beyond 
endurance  by  this  treatment,  he  resolved 
upon  flight  to  England.  His  two  lieuten- 
ants, Katt  and  Keith,  almost  the  only  as- 
sociates left  him,  assisted  in  making  the 
arrangements.  An  unforseen  accident 
led  to  the  detection  of  the  plot  when 
already  in  process  of  execution.  The 
prince  was  discovered,  and  brought  before 
his  father,  who  attacked  him  with  bestial 
fury,  and  would  have  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  by- 
standers. Keith  made  good  his  escape ; 
but  Katt  was  arrested,  overwhelmed  by 
the  king  with  a  shower  of  blows,  kicks, 
and  buffets,  and  thrown  into  prison  more 
dead  than  alive.  A  court-martial  con- 
demned him  to  death,  which  he  suffered 
under  the  windows  of  the  palace,  while 
the  prince  was  compelled  to  witness  the 
scene,  a  brace  of  bayonets  entering  his 
back  whenever  he  ventured  to  shut  his 
eyes. 

The  king  made  every  effort  to  obtain  a 
sentence  of  death  against  his  son,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  remaining  influence  of  the 
lawyers  in  his  kingdom,  and  by  the  interces- 
sion of  foreign  princes.  He  next  tried  to 
force  him  to  renounce  the  succession ;  but 
here  the  firmness  of  the  prince  proved  an 
insuparable  obstacle.  Every  other  point, 
however,  he  was  compelled  to  yield*.  He 
was  first  imprisoned,  and  then  banished 
to  a  lonely  farm,  under  military  arrest 
No  communication  with  the  court  was 
allowed  him,  nor  the  slightest  interference 
in  public  affairs.  He  made  a  kingdom  of 
his  farm,  however,  managed  to  accumulate 
a  library,  and  when  age  had  begun  to 
blunt  the  harshness  of  his  father,  even 
surrounded  himself  with  a  circle  of  lite- 
rary friends. 

This  was  the  education  of  Frederick  IL 
of  Prussia,  called  in  history  the  Great, 
but  by  his  German  eotemporaries  simply 
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the  king,  from  the  unbroken  circle  of  his 
kingly  attributes.  There  was  no  branch 
of  mental  activity  that  did  not  find  in  him 
a  votary.  The  exact  sciences  were  sub- 
jects of  his  severe  study ;  his  poems  show 
all  the  fire  of  the  bard,  only  a  little  sub- 
dued by  the  prevalence  in  the  texture  of 
his  mind  of  logical  thought  over  the  imag- 
ination. History  he  read,  practised,  and 
wrote ;  his  descriptions  of  his  own  achieve- 
ments are  almost  as  much  master-pieces 
of  language,  as  the  exploits  they  de- 
scribe were  wonders  of  actions.  He  was 
an  admirer  of  music,  and  a  proficient  on 
the  flute.  But  in  what  constitutes  the 
union  and  art  in  history,  in  philosophy, 
the  pursuit  of  self-consciousness  in  man, 
he  found  his  greatest  glory.  That  free- 
dom of  conscience  which  had  been  the 
standard  of  his  forefathers,  was  with  him 
no  longer  a  mere  privilege  of  confessions, 
a  right  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  the 
Romish  church,  only  to  assume  those  of 
the  symbols  of  Luther.  He  had  risen 
from  the  creed  to  the  mind  that  chooses 
the  creed,  and  found  freedom  of  con- 
science only  in  absolute  freedom  of 
thought.  "In  my  dominions  every  one 
shall  be  saved  after  his  own  fashion," 
was  the  motto  with  which  he  took  up  the 
sceptre,  and  the  triumph  with  which  he 
laid  it  down.  It  is  a  pleasing  task  to 
write  his  history ;  for  the  great  idea  he 
represents  is  so  identified  with  his  person, 
that  the  memoir  of  his  times  is  but  the 
biography  of  himself,  aid  the  chronicle 
leaves  the  sombre  twilight  of  generaliza- 
tion for  the  golden  hue  of  breathing  in- 
dividual life. 

The  powers  with  which  his  birth  in- 
Tested  him,  he  treated  as  the  God-given 
engine  for  the  realization  of  the  ideas  by 
which  he  was  inspired.  The  self-aggran- 
dizing motto  of  Louis  XI  Vs.  usurpations, 
u  L'6tat  c1  est  moi,"  seemed  to  be  conver- 
ted by  his  practice  into  the  maxim  of 
self  sacrifice  "  moi,  je  suis  l'etat."  His 
own  definition  of  his  own  State  was  "  the 
sum  total  of  public  affairs,  the  first  ser- 
vant whereof  is  the  king;"  he  attained 
the  highest  possible  ideal  of  an  absolute 
monarchy ;  that  in  which  the  king  absorbs 
the  State  only  because  the  State  absorbs 
the  king,  enjoying  in  every  one  of  its  de- 
partments the  watchful  and  undivided 
care  of  all  his  powers.  In  theory  he  was 
a  republican,  and  permitted  the  most  un- 


restricted freedom  of  utterance  on  politi- 
cal as  on  all  other  subjects.  His  omission 
to  carry  the  theory  into  practice  requires 
no  apology,  having  never  been  made  the 
subject  of  censure  by  his  contemporaries, 
or  by  posterity. 

He  signalized  his  accession,  which  took 
place  in  1740,  by  the  abolition  of  the  tor- 
ture. External  affairs  claimed  his  first 
attention.  His  father  had  been  under 
the  influence  of  a  favorite  Orumbken, 
who  had  infused  a  partiality  towards  Aus- 
tria into  his  policy.  This  would  have 
been  of  itself  enough  to  give  the  inclina- 
tions of  Frederick  an  opposite  direction. 
But  his  clear  eye  soon  discerned  that 
freedom  of  thought  was  to  be  established 
not  by  subserviency,  but  by  antagonism  to 
the  ancient  enemy  of  Huss  and  of  Luther. 
He  saw  that  between  the  barbarism  of 
Russia  and  Poland,  the  priestcraft  of 
Austria,  the  demoralization  of  France, 
and  the  utilitarianism  of  England,  a  new 
power  must  be  created  to  undertake  the 
championship  of  the  mind,  and  that  war 
alone  could  give  existence  to  such  a  pow- 
er. He  quickly  resolved  "to  give  the 
world  a  new  physiognomy." 

He  entered  Silesia,  then  an  Austrian 
dependency,  without  the  formality  of  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  claimed  it  as 
his,  by  virtue  of  sundry  ancient  treaties 
and  settlements.  Austria  sent  an  army 
against  him,  which  he  defeated,  first  at 
Molurtz,  (1741,)  and  then  at  Chotusitz 
in  Bohemia,  (1742.)  Maria  Theresa,  in- 
volved  in  a  war  with  other  powers  for  her 
succession,  accepted  his  overtures  for 
peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Breslau. 
leaving  him  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  fine  province  of  Silesia,  and  the  county 
of  Geatz. 

It  was  of  short  duration ;  for  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  successions  continued  to 
rage,  and  the  successes  of  Maria  Theresa, 
made  Frederick  apprehend  an  attempt  to 
re-conquer  Silesia.  Anticipating  this,  he 
suddenly  overran  Bohemia  with  100,000 
men,  (1744,)  and  entered  Prague.  He 
was,  however,  forced  to  evacuate  the  coun- 
try, and  even  Geatz  and  Upper  Silesia,  with 
considerable  loss,  by  the  strategy  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine.  Soon  rallying,  he  rout- 
ed the  Austro-Saxon  army  at  Hohenfried- 
berg,and  re-entered  Bohemia;  another  vic- 
tory at  Sou  established  the  superiority  of 
his  arms.  The  enemy  entered  Brandenburg 
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from  Saxony,  hoping  to  reach  Berlin. 
But  Frederick  foiled  their  designs  by  an 
invasion  of  Saxony  on  two  sides,  the 
victory  of  Kesseldorf,  and  the  conquest 
of  Dresden.  The  second  Silesian  war 
ended  in  the  re-enactment  of  the  treaty 
which  had  terminated  the  first. 

Prussia  was  now  a  power  in  history ; 
but  the  position  so  gloriously  acquired, 
was  not  to  be  maintained  without  a  des- 
perate struggle.  The  chagrin  of  Maria 
Theresa  for  the  loss  of  her  province, 
could  only  be  quenched  in  blood.  To 
appease  it  she  even  condescended  to  write 
a  supplicating  letter  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Pompadour,  successfully  entreating 
her  intercession  with  the  King  of  France, 
in  favor  of  an  offensive  alliance  ^against 
the  upstart.  The  German  empire,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  emperor,  hurled  its  ban 
against  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Eliza- 
beth of  Russia,  exasperated  against  Frede- 
rick by  some  sarcastic  remarks  about  her 
person  joined  the  league;  Sweden,  then 
under  French  influence,  did  the  same. 
Throughout  Europe,  Frederick  had  not 
an  ally  except  England ;  and  England 
confined  her  operations  in  the  main  to 
the  backwoods  of  America.  In  saving 
the  remnant  of  Brad  docks  army,  Wash- 
ington earned  his  spurs  as  the  ally  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  the  seven  years 
war. 

The  thirty  years  war  had  upheld  a 
dogma  against  a  hierarchy.  The  seven 
years  war  vindicated  principle  against  tra- 
dition. It  was  shorter,  more  sanguinary 
— costing  over  a  million  of  human  lives, 
more  glorious,  and  more  successful.  It 
gave  the  world  a  new  physiognomy. 

The  king,  as  was  his  wont,  began  the 
contest  (1756.)  by  entering  Bohemia,  de- 
feating the  Austrians  at  Loweritz,  taking 
the  Saxon  army  of  17,000  prisoners,  at 
Koenigstein,  and  conquering  Saxony. 
This  roused  the  allies  to  activity.  Aus- 
tria sent  an  army  under  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine to  Bohemia,  another  under  Daun 
and  Laudon  to  Moravia.  France  sent 
40.000  men  under  Soubisc  to  reinforce 
the  army  of  the  empire,  which  entered 
Saxony  under  the  prince  of  Hiidburghau- 
sen,  and  80  000  under  d'Estree  against 
Hanover.  The  Swedes  leaving  Stratsand, 
ravaged  Pomerania;  100  000  Russians, 
under  Apraxin  and  Fermon,  entered  Prus- 
sia. 


Thus  was  Frederick,  with  150.000 
troops,  literally  surrounded  by  foes.  None 
but  he  could  have  withstood  such  an  out- 
set, nor  he  by  any  other  tactics  than  those 
he  pursued.  Never  suffering  the  different 
armies  to  unite,  he  always  kept  them  near 
enough  to  each  other,  to  have  them  all 
within  his  reach  while  occupied  with  any 
one  of  them,  and  flew  from  one  point  of 
the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  hemmed 
him  to  another  with  the  speed  of  a  meteor, 
always  appearing  when  least  expected, 
and  most  destructive  when  supposed  to 
be  discomfited.  In  1757  he  entered  Bo- 
hemia, defeated  Lorraine  at  Prague,  (May, 
6,)  after  a  hard  fought  battle,  attacked 
Daun  at  Collin,  (18th  June,)  but  was 
completely  routed,  and  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  by  losses  in  Hanover,  and 
the  victory  of  the  Russians  at  Gross 
Jaegenedof,  vanished  from  Bohemia,  fell 
uponSoubise  and  Hildburghausen  at  Ross- 
bach,  (Nov.  5th,)  and  annihilated  their 
forces;  appeared  suddenly  in  Silesia, 
which  Lorraine  and  Daun  had  entered 
with  80,000  men.  engaged  them  with  half 
their  number  at  Leuthen,  (5th  Dec.)  took 
40.000  prisoners,  and  obtained  so  complete 
a  victory  that  not  20.000  of  the  enemy 
made  good  their  retreat. 

In  1758  he  besieged  Olmutz,  in  Mora- 
via ;  was  forced  by  Loudon  to  raise  the 
siege ;  hastened  through  Bohemia  and  Si- 
lesia to  engage  the  Russians,  whom  he  un- 
dertook to  extirpate  at  Zornovoff  (23d 
August).  Failing  in  this,  though  victo- 
rious after  two  days'  fighting,  he  marched 
to  Saxony  against  Daun,  suffered  a  total 
defeat  at  Hochkirchen  (14th  October,) 
but  permitted  the  Austrians  to  attain  no 
advantage  by  their  victory. 

In  1759  he  was  routed,  almost  to  anni- 
hilation by  the  Russians  and  Loudon  at 
Kunnersdof.  Dissensions  in  the  allied 
army,  by  his  own  confession,  alone  enabled 
him  to  survive  the  shock. 

In  1760,  after  vainly  besieging  Dres- 
den, he  surprised  Loudon  at  Liegnitz,  in 
Silesia,  and  restored  the  supremacy  of  his 
arms.  Returning  to  Saxony  he  van- 
quished Daun  at  Forgau,  after  one  of  the 
most  bloody  battles  of  the  war. 

In  1761  he  acted  only  on  the  defensive, 
and  began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion. 
In  1762,  the  death  of  his  enemy,  Eliza- 
beth of  Russia,  gave  him,  in  her  succes- 
sor, an  ardent  admirer,  friend,  and  ally. 
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The  peace  concluded  with  this  power  was 
soon  followed  by  another  with  Sweden. 
The  naval  successes  of  England  brought 
about  a  peace  with  France ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  peace  of  Hubertstrug  with 
Austria  (1763),  confirming  Frederick  in 
all  his  possessions. 

The  day  was  won.  Prussia  was  one  of 
the  greatest  European  powers.  But  the 
struggle  had  been  exhausting,  and  the 
king  could  not  fail  to  see  that  another 
might  end  less  fortunately,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  yet  further  to  increase  and 
consolidate  his  territories.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  took  part  in — most  probably  origi- 
nated, the  first  division  of  Poland  (1772), 
by  which  he  gained  a  territory  of  600 
square  miles,  and  600,000  subjects, 

Sentimentalists  in  history  and  politics 
have  inveighed  against  this  proceeding 
from  the  day  it  took  place  to  the  present.* 
Like  the  occupation  of  Silesia,  it  is  a  le- 
gitimate offspring  of  the  spirit  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  and  with  that  spirit  must 
stand  or  fall.  Whoever  has  a  right  to  be 
king,  has  a  right  to  enlarge  his  kingdom. 
Frederick  used  all  his  power  to  vindicate 
his  principle ;  every  aggrandizement  of 
his  power  was  therefore  an  act  of  service 
to  his  principle.  As  Poles,  these  600,000 
men  and  women  were  enemies  to  his  prin- 
ciple, and  he  was  bound  to  be  hostile  to 
them  ;  as  Prussians,  they  were  entitled  to 
the  mental  freedom  of  Prussian  subjects, 
and  to  his  services  as  their  chief  magis- 
trate. To  sacrifice  their  welfare  to  reve- 
rence for  the  idol  of  Polish  nationality. 
was  to  uphold  a  fiction  at  the  expense  of 
a  reality, — conduct  not  to  be  expected  of 
Frederick.  The  enlistment  of  600,000 
soldiers  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of  mind 
and  in  derision  of  the  Polish  realm,  was, 
like  every  thing  else  that  Frederick  under- 
took^ revolt  of  principle  against  tradition. 

Upon  the  country  thus  acquired  he  ex- 
pended the  treasures  of  his  wisdom  and 
his  zeal.     The  Great  Elector  had  main- 


9  We  jrfve  oar  contributor,  representative  of 
German  Republicanism,  fall  freedom  in  the  state- 
ment of  bis  cause  he  is  making,  reserving  to  oar- 
■elves  an«l  fur  oar  readers  the  equivalent  freedom 
of  dissent.  The  partition  of  Poland  was  an  infa- 
oaoos  crime.  En  rope  has  tattered  and  mast  yet 
•offer  for  it — Polish  soldiership  in  the  hands  of  the 
Northern  Alliance  is,  and  has  ever  been,  a  scoargc 
to  Europe.  Conquered  nations  are  the  hot  beds  of 
despotism— each  is  the  retributive  vengeance  of 
tbe  Eternal  on  that  callous  non-intervention,  which 
would  stand  by  and  see  a  national  murder. — Ed. 
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tained  6,000  troops;  Frederick  had 
160,000,  but  at  an  expense  so  judiciously 
disposed  as  to  leave  the  burthen  of  their 
support  unfelt  by  the  people.  The  popu- 
lation of  his  dominions  -doubled  during 
his  reign,  and  the  exchequer  rendered  the 
enormous  sum  of  70,000,000  of  thalers. 
The  traces  of  his  devastating  wars  were 
effaced  in  a  few  years,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  arts  and  manufactures  under 
his  judicious  encouragement,  supplied 
what  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  in  a  great 
portion  of  his  dominions,  withheld.  The 
erection  of  the  Bank  of  Berlin  completed 
the  commercial  organization  of  the  coun- 
try. Prussia  was  a  country  without 
witches  and  spells,  almost  without  a  hier- 
archy, without  a  nobility  politically  pow- 
erful, without  accumulated  capital,  without 
any  [incubus — excepting  a  standing  army 
and  a  king ;  but  that  king  the  genius  of  his 
time.  But  better  than  all  this  was  the  per- 
fection of  intellectual  freedom,  and  the  en- 
couragement awarded  to  mental  activity. 
To  this  day,  of  all  countries  of  the  world, 
Prussia  has  the  most  learned  savans  and 
the  least  ignorant  masses. 

Yet,  with  all  these  glories,  a  certain 
gloom  settles  around  about  his  declining 
years.  He  was  too  absolute.  He  mar- 
ried a  regiment  of  soldiers  by  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet ;  he  built  an  opera  house 
and  invited  all  the  world  to  the  perform- 
ances ;  no  one  applauded  or  hissed  but 
as  he  set  the  example.  He  had  freed  the 
thoughts  of  the  Prussians,  but  their  deeds 
were  those  of  machines.  Throughout  the 
whole  outward  life  of  the  nation,  he  could 
feel  no  nerve,  observe  no  brain,  except  his 
own.  He  saw  that  man  is  not  all  theory, 
and  that  a  liberty  of  thought  alone,  is  a 
liberty  of  shadows.  He  died  in  his  arm 
chair,  at  Sans  Souci  (1786)  muttering,  "  I 
am  tired  of  ruling  slaves." 

After  his  death  the  star  of  Prussia 
paled,  but  its  brightness  was  transferred, 
for  a  brief  space,  to  its  ancient  rival.  Jo- 
seph II.,  of  Austria,  is  an  image  still  more 
endeared  to  the  German  heart  than  that 
of  Frederick,  though  he  understood  less 
perfectly  the  art  of  applying  means  to 
ends.  Born  at  the  time  of  Frederick's 
accession  (1740)  the  ideas  vindicated  by 
that  monarch  formed  the  ground  work  on 
which  his  lofty,  susceptible  soul  erected 
the  fabric  of  its  aspirations.  The  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  mind,  then  introduced 
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from  France,  became,  daring  Joseph's 
youth  and  early  manhood,  naturalized  in 
Germany,  where  they  received  at  once  a 
profounder  reach  into  the  depths  of 
thought  by  the  labors  of  men  like  Kant ; 
a  more  expansive  sweep,  embracing  the 
whole  sphere  of  art,  by  the  exertions  of 
Lessing,  Winckelmann,  and  Goethe,  and  a 
more  immediate  and  practical  application 
to  the  existing  relations  of  the  country. 
They  received,  collectively,  the  name  of 
u  Aufklaerung,"  enlightenment,  and,  un- 
der that  name,  acquired  an  almost  univer- 
sal popularity  among  the  thinking  men  of 
the  nation.  To  them  Joseph  devoted  his 
life  and  soul:     In  youth, 

He  wrought  linked  armor  to  his  «ou1,  before 
It  might  walk  forth  to  battle  with  the  world. 

He  travelled  over  Europe,  from  the  Py- 
rennees  to  the  Crimea,  from  Naples  to  the 
Baltic ;  visiting  every  where,  not  the 
princes,  whom  he  might  have  studied  at 
home,  but  the  peasants  and  the  poor, 
whose  condition  was  unknown  because 
uninteresting  to  those  by  whom,  he  had 
been  instructed.  Under  the  tuition  of 
the  farmers  of  Tuscany  he  studied  agri- 
culture ;  from  the  merchants  of  Bretagne 
he  learnt  the  mysteries  of  commerce. 
The  tone  of  equality  with  which  he  ad- 
dressed every  one,  became  proverbial ;  it 
sprang  from  appreciation  of  men,  and  his 
contempt  of  titles. 

The  death  of  his  mother,  Maria  There- 
sa, in  1 780,  brought  him  to  the  throne. 
His  Edict  of  Toleration  was  the  first 
fruit  of  his  accession  ;  an  achievement  we 
should  be  disposed  to  undervalue  at  the 
present  day,  if  we  overlook  the  fact  that  it 
uprooted  the  policy  uninterruptedly  pur- 
sued by  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  from  the 
time  Huss  had  become  its  victim  at  Con- 
stance. The  Austria  of  four  hundred 
years  was  buried  in  this  paper ;  for,  till 
then,  Austria  had  had  no  other  mission 
but  the  perpetuation  of  moral  bondage. 

The  blow  was  followed  up  by  an  attack 
upon  the  hierarchy.  Every  order  of 
monks  and  nuns,  not  engaged  in  instruc- 
tion, nursing  the  sick,  preaching,  hearing 
confessions,  or  administering  to  the  dying, 
was  abolished ;  624  monasteries,  with 
200,000  monks  and  nuns,  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  this  measure.  The  re- 
maining clergy  were  forbidden  to  beg,  and 
forced  to  study.      The  proposition  was 


particularly  acceptable  to  the  people,  the 
injunction  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
priests.  Finally  the  Emperor  transform- 
ed all  the  clergy  into  officers  of  the  state, 
assumed  the  sole  right  to  appointment  to 
bishoprics,  subjected  all  the  papal  bulls 
to  governmental  inspection,  and  severed 
all  ecclesiastical  connexion  with  church 
dignitaries  out  of  his  dominions. 

This  alarmed  the  Jesuits  and  the  Pope ; 
the  latter  came  in  person  to  Vienna,  to 
return  the  supplication  which,  700  years 
before,  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  had  offer- 
ed at  the  footstool  of  the  relentless  Greg- 
ory. It  was  equally  fruitless ;  Papacy 
was  stripped  of  all  but  its  moral  hold  up- 
on the  state,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  its 
chief  support 

The  resources  of  which  the  hierarchy 
were  thus  deprived  were  not  swept  into 
the  coffers  of  the  state,  but  set  apart  as  a 
fund  for  instruction.  The  University  of 
Lemberg  quickly  rose  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  monasteries ;  and  numerous  scholar- 
ships were  added  to  the  learned  institu- 
tions already  existing.  Schools  for  the 
people  were  also  established  in  great 
numbers,  though  we  find  no  traces  of  a 
system  of  common  schools.  Joseph  dis- 
played an  appreciation  of  the  proper 
sphere  of  education  more  enlarged  than 
that  of  many  more  modern  statesmen; 
for  we  find  museums,  picture  galleries, 
and  theatres  arising  as  the  fund  for  in- 
struction swelled, — and  even  a  public  gar- 
den spread  it*  instructive  shade  around 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  bearing  on  its  portal 
the  motto  so  characteristic  of  its  founder, 
and  which  it  is  no  honor  to  the  English 
language  that  it  cannot  better  express, 
u  Dedicated  to  all  men  by  their  esteemer." 

He  reformed  the  laws  by  a  new  code 
of  procedure,  and  a  new  penal  code. 
Both  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  law- 
yers—-prima  facie  evidence  that  they  con- 
tained radical  ameliorations. 

His  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
government  being  equally  uncompromis- 
ing, encountered  as  strong  an  opposition 
from  the  office-holders. 

He  travelled  even  into  the  almost  un- 
discovered country  of  social  reforms,  and 
erected  there  the  most  enduring  monu- 
ment of  his  greatness.  "  Is  it  not  nonsense 
to  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  the  lords  posses- 
sed lands  before  there  were  vassals,  and 
ceded  their  lands  to  the  latter  on  certain 
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conditions?  Would  they  not  have  heen 
compelled  to  run  away  in  order  to  escape 
starvation,  if  nobody  had  consented  to  till 
their  lands  ?"  This  was  a  sweeping  denial 
of  the  feudal  system  in  general,  but  the 
u  certain  conditions"  -against  which  the 
remark  was  particularly  directed,  were 
the  conditions  of  serfdom,  which  reduced 
the  peasantry  to  the  state  of  trees  and 
bushes  growing  upon  the  land,  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  leave,  and  with  which 
they  passed  from  owner  to  owner.  Jo- 
seph abolished  serfdom  througlurut  tJie 
Austrian  duchies;  and  this  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  achievement  which  has  made 
his  name  a  household  word  in  Germany. 

He  undertook  to  systematize  taxation. 
He  looked  upon  landed  property  as  the 
only  legitimate  subject  of  taxation,  and 
source  of  all  possession, — which  indeed  it 
was,  so  long  as  the  mercantile  system  had 
not  perfected  its  victory  over  feudalism. 
He  therefore  laid  an  impost  on  land  in  pro- 
portion to  its  productiveness,  and  irrespec- 
tive of 'the  actual  occupant, — thus  transfer- 
ing  the  burden  from  the  tenant  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  doing  away  with 
the  immunities  claimed  by  ecclesiastical 
foundations  and  others. 

Here  the  series  of  his  triumphs  is 
brought  to  a  close.  The  reign  of  Joseph 
II.  is  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  in- 
correctness of  the  received  idea  that  the 
European  States  are  absolute  monarchies, 
and  that  all  the  evils  of  their  condition 
are  referable  to  the  individuals  in  them 
who  are  trusted  with  crown  and  sceptre. 
Were  the  power  of  the  monarch  absolute, 
a  reforming  monarch  would  be  an  irre- 
sistible reformer ;  and  a  king  might  in- 
deed accomplish  peaceably  what  else  no- 
thing but  a  revolution  can  effect.  But 
the  only  crowned  reformer  failed  in  almost 
all  his  undertakings.*  The  hierarchies  of 
the  church,  of  landed  wealth,  of  the  er- 
mine, of  the  bureau,  all  abased  by  the 
progress  of  his  success,  united  their  forces 

*  A  rattier  evi  lent  and  very  practical  proof  that 
there  cau  be  no  auch  thintf  in  nature  as  a  ••  crowned 
reformer" — the  first  reform  necessary  for  a  reform- 
er afflicted  with  a  crown  being  to  take  it  off  which 
removes  at  once  the  power  thereby  symbolized, 
and  emls  his  reforming  of  others  by  be^iiiniuir  it  ou 
himseht  Royalty  is  a  dilemma.  A  crowned  per 
eon  must  be  iufanvms  or  be  nothing — to  he  either 
is  dan,'erom — times  occasionally  arise  which  mod- 
ernise the  Roman  a  la^e — "  there  is  bat  one  step 
from  the  Ca.iitol  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock."  Never- 
toeleas.  Yooug  Germany  must  proceed  with  its  re- 
lation—Ed. 


to  produce  his  downfall ;  and  though  the 
whole  people  were  his  allies,  he  fell,  with 
bis  people.  The  lesson  last  learned  by 
reformers  is  the  proper  estimate  of  the 
capacity  of  those  in  whose  interest  they 
reform;  for,  whatever  individuals  may 
introduce,  it  is  public  opinion  alone  which 
can  conserve ;  and  it  is  only  when  those 
benefited  by  reforms  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  influence  public  sentiment  that 
they  can  maintain  their  hold  upon  the 
concessions  wrung  from  tradition.  Pub- 
lic opinion  is  the  indispensible  link  be- 
tween abstract  truth  and  reality. 

The  countries  into  which  Joseph  sought 
to  introduce  his  measures  were  a  singular 
agglomeration  of  territories,  the  result  of 
that  combination  of  policy  and  good  luck 
which  a  diplomatic  poet  has  put  inverse: 

•«  Let  others  fight,  thou,  happy  Austria,  wed.1*  * 

The  Duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria,  and 
the  isolated  district  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, had,  like  most  of  the  German 
principalities,  none  of  the  political  power 
of  feudal  vassals  remaining  to  impede  the 
activity  of  the  Landeshen,  or  liege  lord, 
The  same  was  the  case,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  with  Bohemia,  which  had  lost  its 
constitution,  and  almost  its  national  exist- 
ence, in  the  thirty  years'  war.  Gallicia, 
lately  torn  from  Foland,  had  also  no  tra- 
ditions to  rest  upon.  In  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces also,  monarchical  usurpation  bad 
well  nigh  extinguished  the  last  traces  of 
the  old  civic  republicanism.  But  the  vast 
steppes  of  Hungary,  with  its  mountain- 
girt  independencies  of  Croatiaand  Transyl- 
vania, was  an  organized  oligarchy  of  land- 
holders, with  a  power  at  once  equably  dis- 
tributed, and,  froiH  unity  of  interest,  ca- 
pable of  great  and  rapid  concentration. 
The  Austrian  Netherlands,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  a  collection  of  municipalities, 
governed  by  wealthy  aldermen,  buried 
neck  deep  in  charters,  concessions,  privi- 
leges, and  monopolies. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  both  of 
these  latter  powers  would  oppose  all  in- 
novations; the  external  provocations  of 
their  opposition  were,  however,  not  the 
same.  The  Hungarian  u  gentry,"  »'.  «., 
landholders,  very  naturally  looked  upon 
the  abolition  of  serfdom  as  a  measure  of 
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misplaced  philanthropy ;  and  the  tax  on 
real  estate  could  not  but  appear  to  them 
as  a  species  of  constructive  treason.  An 
insurrection  of  the  serfs  in  Transylvania, 
which  was  attended  with  much  bloodshed, 
served  to  increase  the  public  discontent, 
which  Joseph  foolishly  irritated  still  more 
by  removing  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen 
from  its  inviolable  resting  place  at  Buda 
to  his  capita],  and  by  introducing  the 
German  language  into  judicial  and  admin- 
istrative proceedings.  The  revenues  of 
Hungary  are  indispensable  to  the  Aus- 
trian crown,  particularly  in  times  of  war ; 
the  magnates  therefore  took  advantage  of 
the  troubles  with  Turkey  to  force  Joseph 
into  the  repeal  of  all  his  reforms,  except 
those  referring  immediately  to  the  free- 
dom of  religion. 

The  grievances  that  incurred  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Belgians  was  still  more  dis- 
reputable. Mercantile  pursuits  are  the 
cultivation  of  selfishness;  hence,  a  mer- 
cantile community  will  quickly  lose  that 
disposition  for  self-sacrifice,  which  is  the 
essence  of  religion,  and  seek  the  essence 
of  religion  in  ceremonies.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  suppression  of  processions  and 
other  church  mummeries  shocked  that 
which  the  Netherlanders  called  their  sense 
of  religion.  The  dissolution  of  monaste- 
ries further  exasperated  a  community 
which,  unconsciously  feeling  the  absence 
of  the  devotional  in  themselves,  were 
proportionably  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  distinct  profession 
to  represent  them  in  that  capacity.  But 
they  were  incensed  beyond  endurance 
when  the  emperor  laid  his  impious  hand 
upon  the  University  of  Louven,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  bigotry  of  centuries,  and 
forced  its  students  to — study  ! 

In  governments  regulated  not  by  prin- 
ciple but  by  abuse,  there  is  no  separation 
of  church  and  state.  The  priests  soon 
enlisted  the  burghers,  and  instigated  them, 
first  to  remonstrance,  then  to  the  refusal 
of  subsidies,  and,  finally,  to  revolt.  The 
people,  for  whom  the  reform  had  been 
made,  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  and 
Joseph  was  left  to  fight  alone,  with  the 
few  troops  he  could  spare  from  his  foreign 
wars.  He  succumbed  ;  and  even  his  of- 
fers to  revoke  all  his  measures  were  re- 
jected by  the  "  Conservatives,"  now  elated 
by  their  triumphs,  and  looking  forward  to 
entire  independence. 


Joseph  received  the  news  of  this  state 
of  affairs  upon  his  death-bed,  (1790,)  upon 
which  he  had  been  thrown,  according  to 
some,  by  poison,  to  others  by  the  fatigue 
of  his  incessant  labors,  and,  if  a  third  ac- 
count is  to  be  credited,  by  grief  at  his 
reverses.  In  the  words  of  Jacobi,  one  of 
the  philosophers  of  the  time,  who  loved 
him,  and  whom  he  loved,  "  he  quitted  his 
empire  as  a  laborer  leaves  the  field  he  was 
to  have  saved  from  inundations  ;  the  flood 
has  broken  the  dikes  again  and  again,  and, 
swelled  by  the  partial  resistance,  has  car- 
ried off  a  portion  of  the  growing  corn. 
At  nightfall  he  goes  home  sad,  but  upheld 
by  the  consciousness  of  having  labored 
faithfully." 

As  the  success  of  Frederick  contained 
an  alloy  of  sadness  in  its  very  perfection, 
so  there  is  a  comfort  and  a  cheer  in  the 
very  discomfiture  of  Joseph.  He  whose 
hopes  are  limited  may  attain  the  fulfilment 
of  his  hopes, — and  find  their  limit  in  their 
fulfilment.  He  who  embodies  a!l  the  as- 
pirations of  humanity,  sees  the  greatness 
of  his  thoughts  in  the  very  difficulty  of 
realizing  them.  At  bottom  he  is  no  less 
triumphant.  Ideas  are  better  than  stat- 
utes, and  a  life  devoted  to  the  whole  ad- 
vantage of  humanity  is  of  greater  value 
than  a  successful  effort  to  execute  an  iso- 
lated scheme. 

The  stream  of  history  now  entered  the 
territory  of  France,  and  Germany  was 
only  reached  by  its  inundations.  But  it 
was  soon  drawn  into  the  centre  of  the  cur- 
rent by  the  power  of  the  mighty  Corsi- 
can.  Napoleon's  military  genius  has 
been  abundantly  celebrated;  his  genius 
as  a  politician  never  acknowledged.  He 
is  said,  not  without  reason,  to  have  de- 
based the  character  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. But  the  censure,  to  be  just,  requires 
two  qualifications.  In  the  first  place  the 
revolution  would  have  lost  its  high  char- 
acter even  without  Napoleon,  for  every 
ideal  uprising  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
followed  by  a  reaction  of  the  inferior  ele- 
ments of  human  nature ;  in*  the  second 
place,  without  Napoleon,  the  revolution 
would  probably  have  ended  with  a  col- 
lapse, leaving  scarce  any  political  conse- 
quences behind  it,  and  allowing  the  ancien 
regime  to  return  u  without  anything  learnt 
or  forgotten."  Napoleon  realized  the 
revolution.  He  closed  the  cycle  opened 
by  Charlemagne,  extinguished  the  Roman 
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empire,  terminated  the  reign  of  feudalism, 
and  stamped  the  impress  of  individualism, 
— his  great  personal  characteristic, — in- 
delibly upon  the  page  of  time. 

By  the  peace  of  Rastadt  (1798),  con- 
firmed by  that  of  Luneville  (1801),  he 
deprived  the  Emperor,  of  Belgium,  Lom- 
bardy,  and  the  Breisgau.  The  German 
empire  was  further  deprived  of  all  terri- 
tory lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
which  was  incorporated  into  the  French 
Republic.  This  territory  had  been  un- 
der the  sway  of  various  princes,  nominally 
vassals  of  the  empire,  under  one  or  other 
of  the  infinitely  various  forms  of  German 
feudalism.  These  princes  were  consider- 
ed by  the  peace  congress  as  entitled  to 
indemnity.  For  this  purpose  the  fiction 
of  secularization  was  added  to  the  innu- 
merable ones  that  already  overgrew  the 
tottering  structure  of  the  empire.  It  con- 
sisted in  depriving  the  ecclesiastical  feoffs 
in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  empire, 
of  all  secular  power,  and  transferring  this 
secular  power  to  the  princes  to  be  indem- 
nified. Strange  to  say,  this  system  was 
even  extended  to  the  free  cities  of  the 
empire.  A  singular  method  of  inculcat- 
ing republican  principles,  no  doubt ;  and 
yet  calculated  to  make  manifest  the  ab- 
surdity of  rights  derived  from  the  Grace 
of  God,  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

The  pretended  existence  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  thus  brought  to  a  close. 
By  the  feudal  constitution  a  principality 
or  feoff  was  a-  trust ;  an  office  precisely 
like  that  of  our  governors  or  sheriffs,  with 
only  this  difference  that  the  office  was  be- 
stowed not  by  the  governed,  but  by  the 
chief  governor,  the  sovereign.  This  char- 
acter had  slowly  and  gradually  changed 
to  that  of  a  possession,  an  estate ;  but  this 
change  was  for  the  first  time  avowed  when 
principalities  became  objects  of  recom- 
pense and  remuneration.  The  princes 
endowed  by  virtue  of  the  system  of  secu- 
larization could  not  be  even  pretended  to 
hold  offices  derived  from  the  emperor,  but 
held  simply  property,  obtained  by  barter. 
The  Emperor  Francis,  therefore,  fled  from 
the  wreck,  by  declaring  himself  (10th 
August,  1804,)  "Hereditary  Emperor  of 
Austria." 

The  peace  of  Rastadt,  concluded  in  the 
times  of  the  Directory,  had  ensued  upon 
the  downfall  of  the  first  coalition  against 
the  French  Republic ;  that  of  Luneville, 


concluded  by  the  first  consul,  was  the 
conseauence  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
second.  Austria  was  not  disposed  to 
rest  satisfied  with  its  provisions,  and  rea- 
dily joined  the  third  coalition.  (1805,) 
against  the  "Emperor  of  the  French." 
It  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessors 
after  the  defeat  of  Austerlitz,  the  memor- 
able battle  of  three  Emperors.  In  the 
peace  of  Frieburg,  Austria  was  stripped  of 
the  last  remnant  of  its  Italian  possessions ; 
those  yet  remaining  in  Suabia,  and  the 
Tyrol,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temburg,  and  Baden ;  the  two  former 
were  promoted  from  the  rank  of  Elector- 
ates to  that  of  Kingdoms,  and  the  latter 
declared  "entirely  independent,  though 
still  belonging  to  the  German  league." 
In  point  of  fact,  they  became,  all  three, 
dependencies  of  France.  A  previous 
treaty  with  Prussia,  had  already  invested 
that  power  with  Hanover,  conquered  by 
France  from  the  English,  ana  France 
with  the  duchies  of  Cleve  and  Key,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  This  was  al- 
lotted to  Murat,  Napoleon's  brother-in- 
law,  as  an  avowed  dependency  of  the 
"preponderating"  Empire. 

These  ancillary  states  were  to  be  final- 
ly severed  from  all  other  allegiance,  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  train  of  the  con- 
queror. For  this  purpose  he  established 
the  Rhenish  league,  (12th  June,  1806.) 
the  most  important  political  move  in  the 
history  of  Central  Europe,  since  the 
peace  of  Verdun,  when  the  grandsons  of 
Charlemagne  divided  his  empire.  Under 
Napoleon's  protectorate,  and  with  the  obli- 
gation to  hold  their  troops  at  his  disposal, 
he  assembled  seventeen  princes  of  Western 
Germany,  and  invested  them  with  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  They  formally 
declared  themselves  independent  of  the 
empire.  The  elector  of  Baden  and  the 
landgrave  of  Darmstadt  assumed  each 
the  title  of  grand-duke,  the  Prince  of 
Nassau  that  of  duke,  which  they  still  re- 
tain. They  did  not  rest  content  with 
asserting  their  independence  of  the  em- 
pire, but  proceeded  to  extend  their  sov- 
ereignty over  the  other  lesser  feoffs,  lying 
partly  or  entirely  within  their  borders, 
and  not  being  members  of  the  league. 
These  vassals  were  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  former  sovereign,  and 
subjected  to  that  of  the  new,  under  a 
form  now  for  the  first  time  introduced 
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into  political  nomenclature,  and  designa- 
ted by  the  barbarous  term  mediatization. 
By  this  doctrine  the  former  feudal  rights 
were  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  rights  of 
supremacy  and  those  of  estate  (Landes- 
hurn  and  Standeshern).  The  latter,  in- 
cluding all  those  feudal  rights  not  deemed 
necessary  to  the  sovereignty,  were  per- 
mitted to  be  retained;  the  others  were 
transferred  to  the  sovereign.  The 
distinction  was  in  theory  a  fiction ;  in 
practice,  the  rights  of  estate  amounted  to 
a  license  to  the  mediatized  lord  to  harass 
his  vassals  without  interruption, — and  the 
rights  of  supremacy  vested  the  monop- 
oly of  all  political  power  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

As  regarded  their  subjects,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  princes  was  declared  to 
consist  in  the  rights  of  legislation,  judica- 
ture in  the  last  appeal,  police,  military 
conscriptions,  and  revenue.  These  pow- 
ers were  quickly  exercised  in  the  abolition 
of  the  old  feudal  constitutions  yec  subsis- 
ting, and  the  organization  of  systems  of 
monarchical  government,  on  the  French 
or  Prussian  model. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Rhenish  league  was  a  step 
forward  in  the  wanderings  of  humanity. 
It  removed  the  feudal  nebula  which  inter- 
wove political  influence  and  private  pro- 
perty, interposing  a  tangled  maze  of  con- 
flicting, but  also  mutually  protective 
interests,  between  the  wrong  which  existed 
and  the  right  which  was  to  be  established. 
It  drew  lines  broad  and  clear  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed.  And 
above  all,  it  dispelled  the  halo  which 
concealed  the  putrefaction  of  traditional 
institutions.  Who  could  henceforth  wor- 
ship observances  which  danced  at  the  nod 
of  a  Corsican  adventurer,  like  the  water 
darting  from  the  nostrils  of  a  whale! 
From  the  close  of  the  thirty  years*  war 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Rhenish 
league,  the  South  and  West  of  Germany 
had  not  manifested  one  single  symptom 
of  political  vitality.  From  this  time 
forth  it  took  the  lead,  and  the  hopes  of 
German  republicans  now  centre  in  the 
countries  they  first  raised  to  the  rank  of 
independent  states. 

The  a  Roman  Empire  "  was  now  so  en- 
tirely annihilated,  that  its  nominal  head 
would  no  longer  consent  to  wear  the  de- 
gradation of  the  title.     On  the  6th  of 


August,  1806,  Francis  abdicated  the 
crown  of  the  Caesars. 

Prussia  bore  with  less  grace  the  forma- 
tion of  a  third  power  within  the  German 
limits.  To  maintain  a  counter-balancing 
position,  she  entered  upon  the  formation 
of  a  second  confederation,  the  Northern 
league,  designed  to  embrace  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, Electoral  Hesse,  and  the  countries 
on  the  sea-board.  Napoleon,  though  he 
is  said  to  have  first  proposed  the  project, 
ultimately  opposed  to  it  his  authoritative 
interdict.  Prussia  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  England, 
and  the  fourth  coalition  was  the  result. 

The  emperor  *  as,  as  usual,  upon  them, 
before  they  had  found  time  to  prepare  for 
action.  At  the  battle  of  Jena,  (14th 
Oct.,  1806,)  the  Prussian  force  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  was  almost 
dissolved  into  a  thaw.  The  panic  spread 
by  it,  over  the  whole  country,  was  so  great 
that  all  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom, 
some  of  them  supposed  to  be  irresistible, 
surrendered  to  the  invader,  and  in  six 
weeks  he  was  undisputed  master  of  all 
the  land  west  of  the  Oder. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  now  hastened 
to  join  the  Rhenish  league,  and  received 
in  return  the  title  of  royalty.  The  other 
Saxon  principalities  did  the  same.  Hesse 
Cassel  was  treated  as  a  conquered  coun- 
try, and  the  elector  expelled.  Having, 
by  this  means,  covered  his  rear,  Napoleon 
advanced  to  overthrow  the  last  and  most 
formidable  of  his  enemies,  the  Czar. 
The  decisive  struggle  lasted  ten  days,  and 
was  concluded  by  a  complete  but  hard- 
fought  victory  of  the  French,  at  Fried- 
land,  14th  June,  1807. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit,  so  far  as  Ger- 
many and  Prussia  were  concerned, 
hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  treaty  ;  it 
was  but  the  dictatorial  edict  of  the  victor. 
"  From  motives  of  respect  to  the  Russian 
Emperor,"  as  the  protocol  expressly  says, 
the  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  name  of  king,  and 
the  provinces  of  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and 
Prussia  Proper.  The  Polish  territories 
were  ceded  to  Saxony,  all  the  country 
east  of  the  Elbe  to  France. 

These  latter  served  as  the  foundation 
of  a  structure  which  promised  much  for 
Germany.  They  were  incorporated,  with 
Electoral  Hesse,  and  the  territories  of 
Brunswick,  into  the  new   Kingdom  of 
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Westphalia.  A  powerful  kingdom  was 
thus  established  on  German  soil,  which 
had  no  tradition  to  support  it.  Germany 
was  forced  into  the  circle  of  powers  that  re- 
pudiated the  submission  of  the  men  of  one 
time  to  the  authorities  instituted  by  those 
of  another.  Its  name  was  on  the  list  of 
iheprotestants  against  the  most  irrational 
and  yet  most  tenacious  of  tyrannies,  the 
tyranny  of  the  dead.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  humanity,  if,  instead  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia,  this  new  offshoot  of 
the  revolution  had  stretched  from  Hol- 
land to  Tyrol,  from  Switzerland  to  the 
Baltic.  The  right  can  triumph  far  more 
easily  over  bayonets  than  over  traditions. 

The  Lion  of  the  Desert  had  now  ac- 
complished his  mission,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  he  was  destined  to  accomplish.  The 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  restored  to 
its  ancient  limits.  Italy  again  lay  at  his 
feet;  the  Saxons  were  repulsed  beyond 
the  Elbe ;  and  the  Turkish  legions  had 
carried  their  eagles  far  beyond  through  the 
gorges  of  Roncesvalles.  What  the  Car- 
lovingian  had  rescued  from  the  civic 
soldiery  of  Rome,  and  subjected  to  the 
rural  constitutions  of  the  Teutonic  races, 
the  exile  of  Corsica  had  freed  from  the 
parasitic  weed  of  political  tradition,  and 
made  an  open  field  for  the  spread  of  the 
new  Prankish  idea.  He  held  a  congress 
at  Erfurt,  (1803,)  at  which  four  kings, 
thirty-four  sovereign  princes,  and  an  un- 
counted throng  of  ministers  and  generals, 
figured  as  his  train  bearers.  His  word 
was  law  to  Europe. 

Why  is  it  that  we  grudge  or  deny  the 
attribute  of  great  to  such  achievements  ? 
Why  are  we  without  gratitude  for  such 
victories  for  the  benefit  of  humanity? 
Because  it  is  evident  he  knew  not  what 
he  did.  He  was  mainly  a  soldier,  subor- 
dinate^ a  statesman;  design  was  with 
him  not  prior,  but  subservient,  to  execu- 
tion. He  was  a  general  of  history,  but 
never  sat  in  her  councils.  He  knew 
everything  of  matter,  nothing  of  human- 
ity. That  adamantine  will  whose  fiats 
shook  the  world,  was,  in  its  workings,  as 
impenetrable  a  mystery  to  the  mind 
whose  name  it  bore,  as  to  the  blindest 
lacquey  that  dusted  the  steps  of  its 
throne.  When  he  no  'onger  acted  from  in- 
stinct, but  attempted  to  engraft  a  thought 
upon  the  time,  he  showed  that  he  under- 
stood nothing  of  the  time  he  was  ruling. 


Therefore  it  is  that  his  immense  enter- 
prize  ended  only  in  a  stupendous  bank- 
ruptcy. Therefore  it  is,  that  while  the 
creation  of  Charlemagne  outlived  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  work  of  Napoleon  scarce 
lasted  a  decade. 

His  work  was  to  destroy.  But  he 
destroyed  imperfectly.  The  monarchs  he 
expelled  from  one  kingdom,  he  endowed 
with  another.  The  countries  snatched 
from  one  king,  he  conferred  upon  others. 
The  families  he  should  have  extirpated 
he  took  into  his  bosom.  The  generals  of 
the  revolution  he  enfeoffed  with  mediaeval 
dukedoms.  The  soldiers  who  had  stormed 
the  heights  of  Malta,  he  decked  with  the 
insignia  of  a  new  order  of  knighthood. 
He  imagined  he  was  come  to  build  up  as 
well  as  to  destroy.  Fool !  he  knew  so 
little  of  the  structure  required  by  the 
time,  that  all  he  erected  was  but  a  stale 
and  colorless  reproduction  of  the  crumb- 
ling prisons  he  had  razed. 

His  power  did  not  attain  its  zenith 
until  after  the  Austrian  war  of  1809, 
which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Vienna, 
and  his  marriage  with  an  archduchess. 
But  in  that  war  history  had  changed  her 
colors,  and  the  manifesto  of  Austria  said, 
truly,  that  u  The  freedom  of  the  world 
had  taken  refuge  under  the  Austrian  ban- 
ners." A  singular  exclamation,  coming 
from  the  house  of  Hapsburg  ! 

The  overthrow  of  its  cabinet,  the 'ex- 
tinction of  its  army,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  its  territories,  had  taught  that 
court  the  lesson  that  the  ultimate  source 
of  political  power  is  in  the  collective  will 
of  those  of  whom  it  is  composed.  It  en- 
tered the  lists  with  an  anathema  against 
tyranny,  and  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
"  It  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  inten- 
tion of  Austria  to  take  the  lead  in  a  rev- 
olutionary emancipation  of  the  world. 
But  it  had  learnt  the  tactics  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  made  use  of  them  to  produce 
a  popular  fanaticism  in  Germany,  which 
had  become  necessary,  and  which  could 
only  be  awakened  by  the  syren  call  of 
liberty.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
he  who  would  liberate  the  world,  must 
know  what  the  world  stands  in  need  of." 

The  odds  were  fearful.  France,  Italy, 
Holland,  the  Rhenish  league,  Prussia, 
and  even  Russia,  all  fell  upon  the  already 
stricken  kingdom.  It  had  no  ally  except 
public  opinion,  and  in  part  the  hopes  of 
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the  German  nation,  upon  which  it  called 
u  to  arise,  break  its  chains,  and  regain  the 
independence  and  honor  that  was  its  due." 

The  first  movement  failed.  Five  suc- 
cessive  battles,  fought  on  five  successive 
days,  (Pfaffenhofer,  Sarm  and  Rohr, 
Abensberg,  Sandshut,  Eckmuchl  and  Re- 
jensburg,  19th  to  22d  April.)  shattered 
the  forces  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  compel  him  to  re- 
treat to  Bohemia,  leaving  Vienna  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  But  a  defeat  of 
the  army  was  no  longer  an  extinction  of 
the  state.  The  forces  of  the  Austrians 
now  consisted  not  so  much  of  standing 
troops,  as  of  a  well  organized  militia,  the 
Landwehr,  a  military  organization  of  all 
the  fighting  men  of  the  nation.  They, 
therefore,  quickly  recovered,  and  on  the 
21st  of  May,  at  Aspem,  the  Archduke 
Charles  inflicted  on  the  master  of  the 
world  that  defeat  which  destroyed  the 
only  moral  power  he  had,  the  supersti- 
tious belief  in  his  invincibility.  Eleven 
thousand  dead,  three  thousand  cuirasses 
were  left  upon  the  field.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, the  victors  constructed  a  pyramid, 
the  first  monument  of  a  success  against 
Napoleon.  # 

Its  immediate  duration  was  short.  In 
six  weeks  the  French  army  retraced  its 
steps  by  exactly  the  same  road  on  which 
it  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  and  worsted 
the  enemy  at  Wagram.  The  peace  of 
Vienna,  which  followed,  deprived  Austria 
of  one-fourth  of  her  territory,  and  se- 
cured its  virtual  allegiance  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Maria  Louisa  with  the  Corsican. 
But  it  did  not  permanently  affect  the 
fortunes  of  Germany. 

The  main  struggle  in  this  campaign 
had  thrown  off  spurs,  indicative  of  the 
hold  which  opposition  to  Bonaparte  had 
already  gained  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 

Ele.  The  Tyrolese  rose  in  a  body  at  the 
eginning  of  the  war,  drove  out  the  Ba 
yarians,  and  kept  off  the  invaders,  until 
by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  the  Austrians 
again  surrendered  the  province  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  name  of  An- 
dreas Hofer,  who  led  the  last  disastrous 
revolt,  and  was  shot  at  Mantua,  by  the 
French,  became  a  fagot  in  the  fire  of 
German  independence.  The  enterprize 
of  the  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
was  attended  with  better  success.  He 
had  raised  a  body  of  volunteers  in  Bohe- 


mia, and  joined  an  Austrian  force  which 
was  sent  against  Saxony  and  the  North 
of  Germany.  When  this  division  was 
compelled  by  the  reverses  of  the  main 
army  to  retreat,  Ferdinand  refused  to 
follow,  but  resolved  to  cut  his  way  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  the  coast,  and 
thence  to  England.  He  passed  through 
Leipsic,  Halle,  Eis  Leben,  Halbastadt, 
Brunswick,  Hanover,  Nieuburg  and  Els- 
fate,  attacked  by  the  enemy  at  every 
step,  but  always  victorious,  in  a  continued 
skirmish  of  thirteen  days,  embarked  his 
men  in  the  fishing  craft  lying  at  the  land- 
ing, himself  in  an  American  sloop,  and 
reached  England  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  after  he  had  entered  upon  this  chiv- 
alrous foray. 

Still  more  adventurous  was  the  expedi- 
tion of  Captain  Schill,  another  hero  of 
the  ballad  literature,  which  sprang  up  in 
Germany  at  that  Lime.  He  suddenly 
disappeared  from  Germany  with  a  body 
of  six  hundred  cavalry,  to  invade  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  At  Witten- 
berg he  had  hoped  to  obtain  arms  and 
money,  but  failed.  At  Magdeburg  he 
was  still  less  successful  Soon  encircled 
by  the  foe,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  sea  coast  Stralsund,  took 
and  fortified  it.  But  the  Danish  and 
Dutch  troops  were  upon  him,  and  after  a 
desperate  street-fight  the  town  was  taken. 
Schill  was  discovered  with  a  bullet  wound 
in  his  head,  another  in  his  shoulder,  and 
a  sabre  cut  across  his  face. 

These  undertakings  were  not  so  purely 
romantic  as  may  at  first  appear.  The 
leaders  were  in  intimate  connection  with 
a  web  of  conspiracies  which  was  gradu- 
ally extending  over  the  conquered  coun- 
tries. The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  in 
particular,  was  the  scene  of  very  active 
revolutionary  preparations.  Whether  in 
subserviance  or  in  antagonism  to  him,  the 
revolution  followed  Napoleon  wherever  he 
set  his  foot.  In  Prussia,  which  had  re- 
mained nominally  neutral,  these  combina- 
tions assumed  the  name  of  the  Legend- 
band,  (league  of  virtues,)  mantling  their 
operations  under  the  garb  of  a  sort  of 
etherial  devotion.  The  Turners,  who 
are  now  making  their  appearance  in  this 
country,  first  arose  about  that  time. 
Their  ostensible  purpose  was  the  culture 
of  the  body  by  gymnastic  exercises  ;  but 
they  never  lost  sight  of  the  Cause  in  which 
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the  powers  thus  cultivated  were  ultimate- 
ly to  be  employed.  Their  origin  was  as 
much  intellectual  as  physical;  Fichte, 
the  great  successor  of  Kant,  was  one  of 
their  most  prominent  founders. 

Fortunately  for  Prussia,  it  found  a 
triumvirate  of  statesmen  ready  and  able 
to  direct  and  concentrate  the  current  of 
popular  feeling  thus  manifested.  Scham- 
horst, Stein,  and  Hardenberg,  are  names 
important  in  German  history,  as  being 
among  the  first  who  were  not  princes  or 
generals,  and  yet  wielded  political  power, 
and  achieved  political  progress.  Since 
the  death  of  the  great  Frederick,  the  Prus- 
sian state  had  been  a  machine  without  a 
motor.  The  union  of  these  three  minds 
restored  this  life-spring,  in  the  shape  of 
the  only  lawful  king  of  any  realm,  the 
political  opinion  of  the  public. 

Schamhorst  was  born  in  1756,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  military  author 
ana  efficient  practical  officer.  The  army, 
being  the  peculiar  and  favored  institution 
of  Prussia,  had  of  course  become  a  hot 
seed-bed  of  corruption.  Promotion  had 
always  been  confined  to  the  nobility,  and 
soon  became  the  monopoly  of  a  few  fam- 
ilies. The  privates  were  still  subjected 
to  the  degrading  punishments  in  vogue  in 
the  times  of  Frederick  William  I.  The 
regulations  of  dress,  drill,  and  baggage, 
were  those  of  Frederick  the  Great,  be- 
yond which  the  French  had  far  advanced 
in  the  revolutionary  wars.  Liability  to 
military  service  was  most  unequally  dis- 
tributed. When  the  peace  of  Tilsit  had 
shewed  the  inefficiency  of  these  arrange- 
ments, Schamhorst,  having  been  appoint- 
ed minister  of  war,  succeeded  in  burning 
the  barn.  Promotion  was  made  to  de- 
pend, in  peace,  upon  proficiency, — in  war, 
upon  distinction.  Flogging  was  restrained 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  the  bi- 
rouac  substituted  for  the  tent.  Many 
grounds  of  exemption  from  service  were 
removed.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
complete  armament  of  the  kingdom  was 
a  clauso  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
limited  the  standing  army  to  forty-two 
thousand  men.  This  the  genius  of 
Schamhorst  converted  from  a  means  of 
weakening  to  one  of  strengthening  the 
military  organization.  The  best  drilled 
regiments  were  disbanded  every  year,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  recruits.  The 
disbanded  regiments  were  organized  as 


Landwehr,  and  kept  ready  to  enter  into 
active  service  at  the  shortest  warning, 
and  arms  were  held  in  store  for  them  at 
various  depots.  The  Landwehr  further 
included  a  draft  of  the  most  able-bodied 
men  between  the  age  of  seventeen  and 
forty.  These  were  accoutred  by  the  cir- 
cuits (Kreise)  in  which  they  were  drawn, 
and  wore  a  simple  uniform,  and  a  white 
cross  bearing  the  inscription,  "  With  God, 
for  King  and  Country.' '  They  were 
drilled  twice  a  week,  and  paid  so  soon  as 
they  left  their  circuit.  In  times  of  war 
they  were  to  replenish  the  army,  and  to 
recruit  themselves  from  the  Landstrum, 
which  was  a  loose  military  organization 
of  all  the  fighting  men  of  the  nation. 

The  fruits  of  these  efforts  were  seen  in 
the  year  1812,  when  three  months  suf- 
ficed to  raise  an  army,  not  paid  so  much 
as  inspired,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand picked  men,  backed  by  a  Landwehr 
reserve  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand more.  Schamhorst  lived  to  see  the 
first  success  of  his  efforts,  but  not  their 
ultimate  triumph.  He  was  wounded  at 
the  fight  of  Gross  Goeischen,  and  died  on 
the  28th  of  June,  18 IS,  at  Prague. 

Greater  than  he  was  Charles,  Baron 
Stein,  born  1765,  and  educated  as  a  miner 
and  engineer. — a  sort  of  demi-military 
profession  in  the  German  states.  A  tour 
in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
made  a  politician  of  him;  in  his  views 
assimilating  nearly  to  the  English  radi- 
cals. He  rose  rapidly  from  one  provin- 
cial establishment  to  another,  until  he 
received  that  of  minister  of  finance.  Of 
spotless  integrity,  clear  insight,  untiring 
activity,  and  great  fertility  of  invention, 
he  had  the  energy  to  break  through  old 
forms,  and  the  power  to  produce  new 
ones.  The  nation  expected  of  him  the 
restoration  of  its  standing  after  the  hu- 
miliating downfall  of  1807  ;  he  was  made 
prime  minister  and  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs. 

He  soon  made  himself  felt,  in  a  series 
of  legislative  enactments  intended  to  re- 
move the  causes  which  had  sapped  the 
strength  of  the  monarchy  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  The  first  was  an  edict  virtu- 
ally abolishing  nobility  and  serfdom, 
levelling  the  former  and  elevating  the 
latter,  to  the  condition  of  citizens.  The 
second  established  equality  among  the 
citizens,  by  abolishing    the    rubbish  of 
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gilds  and  innings,  into  which  they  had 
been  subdivided,  and  introducing  munici- 
pal regulations  answering  in  almost  every 
particular  to  the  seleqt  and  common  coun- 
cils of  Philadelphia.  This  was  followed 
by  the  all-important  edict  remodelling 
the  organization  of  the  government,  which 
as  an  instance  of  what  is  understood  by 
that  word  among  the  more  enlightened 
statesmen  of  the  European  Continent,  de- 
serves a  somewhat  lengthened  statement. 

The  supreme  direction  was  assigned  to 
the  council  of  state,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  King  himself.  Its  orders  were 
obligatory  upon  the  five  ministries  or  de- 
partments of  the  Interior,  the  Revenue, 
External  Affairs,  War,  and  Justice. 

The  first  was  subdivided  into  six  sec- 
tions, entrusted  respectively  with  General 
Police,  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Public 
Instruction  and  Religion,  General  Legis- 
lation, Health,  and  Mines,  Coins,  Salt- 
works and  Porcelain  Manufactories.  The 
subjects  falling  under  the  head  of  the 
•first  section  were  security,  police,  the 
poor,  hospitals,  widows,  provisions,  public 
amusements,  excejpt  the  theatre,  the  post 
office,  the  feudal  constitution  of  the 
estates  of  the  provinces,  corporations, 
Jews  and  Dissenters.  The  second  sec- 
tion was  entrusted  with  economical  police, 
division  of  townships,  &c,  drainage, 
guilds,  architecture,  government  trades, 
commerce,  navigation,  roads.  The  third 
comprised  schools,  the  theatre,  publica- 
tions, religious  ceremonies,  the  church, 
toleration,  science. 

The  ministry  of  finance  had  three  sec- 
tions, one  for  the  general  exchequer,  the 
bank,  naval  commerce,  and  lotteries,  one 
for  crown  domains  and  forests,  and  one  for 
taxes. 

In  the  provinces  the  central  boards 
acted  by  deputies.  All  the  deputies  of 
every  province  were  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  president,  appointed  by 
the  council  of  state,  and  instructed  to 
preserve  unity  of  action  in  the  measures 
of  the  deputies. 

This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a 
radical  improvement  on  the  past ;  for  till 
then  every  province  had  had  an  adminis- 
tration as  multifarious  and  less  system- 
atic ;  and  there  had  been  no  satisfactory 
connexion  between  them. 

In  his  foreign  relations,  the  prime  minis- 
ter was  less  successful.  After  the  peace  of 


Tilsit,  the  French  troops  remained  in  the 
country  and  harassed  the  people  and  the 
government  by  insolent  usurpations,  based 
on  forced  constructions  of  the  treaty. 
This  produced  a  morbid  hatred  of  French 
nationality  which  has  become  chronic  in 
the  Prussian  body  politic.  Stein  was  ve- 
hemently infected  with  it ;  and  as  his 
prostrate  condition  gave  him  no  founda- 
tion for  the  intrigues  of  diplomacy,  he 
was  fain  to  conspire  with  the  malcontents 
of  Westphalia  and  south-western  Ger- 
many. A  bearer  of  dispatches  having 
been  intercepted  by  the  French,  his  dis- 
charge was  insisted  on  by  Napoleon.  He 
resigned  (1809). 

A  compromise  ministry  under  Count 
Dolma,  succeeded.  But  their  vacillating 
measures  availed  neither  to  ward  off  the 
impending  bankruptcy  of  the  state, 
(caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  enor- 
mous tributes  payable  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit.)  nor  to  relieve  it  from  the 
exactions  of  the  French.  Stein  could 
not  be  recalled,  but  another  was  found, 
Stein's  equal  in  strength  of  purpose,  and 
his  superior  in  political  address,  Charles 
Augustus,  Baron. of  Hardenberg.  He  was 
made  Chancellor  of  State  in  1810; 
Schamhorst,  retired  nominally,  but  not 
virtually  from  the  ministry  of  war;  and 
Stein,  though  he  could  not  receive  a  port- 
folio, was  a  leading  spirit  of  the  adminis 
tration. 

Hardenberg  issued  an  edict  modifying 
the  organic  statute  of  Stein,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  cabinet  to  the  council,  and  of  a 
States  Chancellor,  invested  with  almost 
regal  powers  to  the  whole.  This  was  de- 
signed to  give  the  unwieldy  machine  that 
unity  of  action  which  is  still  wanted. 

Having  provided  for  the  most  pressing 
wants  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax, — 
sweetened  by  the  memorable  promise  of 
a  representative  constitution, — he  promul- 
gated a  series  of  laws  in  rapid  succession. 
Ail  remaining  cloisters  and  "  superstitious 
uses,"  were  abolished ;  the  same  with  the 
remaining  vestiges  of  the  "  guilds  and. 
innings. "  The  right  of  government  agents 
and  officers  to  require  relay  of  horses, 
the  monopolies  of  mills,  manufactories, 
the  "  renders"  still  required  of  feudal  tea- 
ants,  were  all  pruned  away. 

In  1812  these  laws  were  followed  by 

another,  emancipating  the  Jews  from  the 

erpetual  governmental  tutelage  under 
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which  they  had  labored,  and  making 
(hem  citizens,  on  condition  of  their  wear- 
ing patronymics,  and  adopting  signatures 
in  German  or  Roman  characters.  Finally 
a  law  was  passed  to  regulate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rural  districts,  by  dividing 
them  into  circuits,  and  giving  each  circuit 
a  board  for  the  management  of  its  rev- 
enues, police,  and  township  matters,  and 
a  representation  in  the  provincial  estates. 
This  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
famous  "  Stein  Hardenberg  Legislation," 
without  touching  upon  the  forms  of  mon- 
archy, it  was  perfectly  republican  in  mat- 
ter. The  state  was  still  as  under  Frederick, 
uthe  sum-total  of  public  affairs;1'  but 
whereas,  under  Frederick,  the  first  serv- 

t  ant  of  the  state  was  the  king,  and  all 
others  under-servants ;  now  the  state  was 
the  servant  of  every  one,  and  every  one 
alike.  It  was  no  longer  an  idol,  at  whose 
shrine  the  individual  was  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  everything  in  return  for  the  one 
single  boon  of  thinking  as  he  pleased ; 
but  an  honest  dealer  giving,  or  at  least 
professing  to  give,  an  honest  recompense 
for  every  sacrifice.  The  absolute  mon- 
archy had  become  the  absolute  state  ;  the 
absolute  state  is  the  republic. 

The  one  thing  wanting  was  a  formal 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  this  state 
of  things.  A  written  constitution  was 
the  wish  of  many  statesmen  of  the  time, 
Stein  and  Hardenberg,  despised  this  re- 
source and  were  right  in  doing  so.  A 
constitution  is  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  can 
be  a  guarantee  no  more  than  that  paper. 
What  is  written  upon  it,  is  a  law  like 
every  other,  and  like  every  other  will  be 
obeyed  so  long  as  there  is  a  power  and  a 
will  at  hand  to  enforce  obedience.     When 

»  that  power  and  that  will  is  the  sentiment 
of  the  people,  the  constitution  will  stand 
like  those  of  the  states  of  this  Union,  but 
it  will  not  be  the  constitution  which  pre- 
serves liberty,  but  liberty  the  spirit  of 
independence,  the  abhorence  of  domina- 
tion which  preserves  the  constitution. 
The  ivy  does  not  support  the  wall,  but 
the  wall  the  ivy.  The  attempt  to  per- 
petuate liberty  by  inculcating  reverence 
for  a  constitution,  never  mind  what  it 
contains,  is  like  an  endeavor  to  spread  the 
truth  by  shutting  up  the  Bible. 

The  liberty  of  Prussia  had  better  guar- 
antees ;  the  misfortunes  of  the  country, 
the  remembrance  of  former  greatness,  and 


the  earnestness  of  will  which  was  the 
heritage  of  Frederick.  It  wanted  the 
political  education  of  the  masses;  and 
this  prepared  its  downfall. 

In  1812  Napoleon  had  gone  to  Russia, 
tying  to  his  chariot  wheels  the  princes  of 
the  Rhenish  league,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
the  latter  the  most  unwilling  of  his  allies. 
Scarce  did  the  news  of  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  and  the  passage  of  the  Beresina 
reach  the  Prussian  troops,  acting  under 
French  orders,  than  their  general,  York, 
negotiated  with  the  Prussians  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  without  any  order  of  his  gov* 
ernment  It  was  a  spark  upon  the  straw, 
and  roused  the  whole  Prussian  nation  to 
arms,  %s  if  by  magic.  With  "  God,  for  King 
and  Fatherland,"  was  the  ory  which  rung 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Giants  mountains. 
They  were  the  days  of  patriotism  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  u  holy  war11  commenced.  The 
cessation  of  hostilities  between  Prussia 
and  Russia  was  converted,  at  Ralisch,  in- 
to a  league  offensive  and  defensive,  (25 
March,  1813,)  wherein  they  promised, 
"  The  regeneration  of  a  great  empire,  and 
a  constitution  confirmed  to  the  character 
of  the  German  people,  and  securing  its 
unity."  Austria  joined  the  league  (Aug. 
12th.)  Sweden  had  already  done  so.  A 
force  of  800,000  men  now  stood  opposed 
to  the  armies  of  France.  In  three  col- 
umns it  advanced  to  encircle  them  on  the 
plains  of  Saxony ;  Bernadotte,  of  Sweden, 
in  the  north ;  Blucher  with  the  Prussians 
in  Silesia ;  and  Schwartzenberg  in  Bohe- 
mia. Napoleon  kept  them  long  at  bay ; 
Gross  Goencher,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  were 
splendid  victories  over  the  separate  armies. 
But  he  could  not  fight  them  all  at  once ; 
and  while  he  foiled  one,  his  generals,  Ney 
at  Demeritz,  Vandamme  at  Culm,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  others.  In  spite  of  all 
his  efforts  they  formed  a  junction  around 
Leipsic,  (Oct.  14,  1813,)  and  forced  him 
to  the  memorable  battle  of  nations, 
"  which  in  four  days,  put  an  end  to  the 
last  great  world's  empire." 

The  French  retreated  in  confusion.  At 
Hanau  the  Bavarians,  having  joined 
Austria,  principally  by  means  of  the  ne- 
gotiations of  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  way- 
laid the  fugitives ;  but  a  last  great  effort 
of  the  fallen  hero  cleared  his  way  to 
France. 

Bavaria  had  left  the  Rhenish  league, 
on  condition  of  the  guarantee  of  its  sove- 
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reignty  by  the  allies.  Its  example  was 
now  followed  by  the  other  members  of 
that  confederation,  and  by  the  powers 
displaced  by  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
who  were  all  re-instated  as  sovereigns,  in 
their  ancient  dominions.  The  countries 
thus  conquered  or  liberated  were  placed 
provisionally  under  the  government  of  a 
central  board,  of  which  Stein  was  presi- 
dent, and  which  was  to  be  responsible  to 
the  allies,  until  the  final  settlement  of 
German'  affairs,  so  often  promised. 

The  peace  of  Paris,  (May  30,  1813,) 
limited  France  to  the  boundaries  it  had 
had  before  the  revolution,  and  proclaimed 
Germany  a  league  of  independent  States, 
the  details  of  the  confederation  to  be  set- 
tled by  a  congress  of  all  the  victorious 
powers,  at  Vienna.  This  congress  was 
thenceforth  the  observed  of  all  observers ; 
all  who  had  suffered  in  the  holy  war 
strained  their  eyes  to  behold  the  flame  of 
liberty  arise  from  its  sittings.  It  was 
opened  with  oriental  splendor ;  two  em- 
perors, four  kings,  a  cloud  of  sovereigns, 
and  innumerable  ministers  and  ambassa- 
dors assembled ;-  the  curious  readers  of 
newspapers  were*  regaled  with  unceasing 
accounts  of  receptions,  festivities,  excur- 
sions, balls,  and  regal  hospitalities ;  but 
it  was  long  before  any  political  results 
transpired. 

The  master  spirit  of  this  congress  was 
one  who  succeeded  in  impressing  his  per- 
sonality upon  the  history  of  Germany 
for  the  ensuing  twenty  years.  Clement 
Wenceslaus  Nepomuck  Lothaire,  Prince 
of  Metternich,  (born  May  15.  1773,) 
was  an  offshoot,  and  became  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  interests  of  those  families, 
who,  holding  large  landed  estates  in  the 
Austrian  dominions, — principally  in  Bo- 
hemia, where  they  had  obtained  them  of 
the  favor  of  the  emperors,  after  the  con- 
fiscation of  that  country  in  the  thirty 
years  war,  and  being  mostly  descended 
from  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  Austrian 
service  in  the  numerous  wars  of  the  fif- 
teenth, sixteenth,  and  seven  teeth  centu- 
ries,— had  for  a  hundred  years  formed 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  actual  pow- 
er to  which  Joseph  II.  had  succumbed, 
and  to  which  the  other  emperors  had  lent 
a  name.  The  revolution  found  in  this 
formidable  clique  the  only  foe  it  could 
not  overpower.      This  band  of  courtiers 


threw  the  revolution  to  the  earth,  and 
would  have  crushed  it, — if  it  were  not  of 
the  race  of  the  giants,  that  gain  new 
strength  from  every  fall. 

The  division  of  the  re-conquered  coun- 
tries among  the  reigning  houses  was  the 
first  and  easiest  task  of  the  congress,  of 
which  Metternich  knew  the  vices.  Austria 
received  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and  Ve- 
nice; Prussia,  its  former  possessions 
which  had  been  absorbed  by  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  and  the  duchy  of  Berg,  be- 
sides two-fifths  of  the  Saxon  kingdom. 
The  other  powers  retained  the  titles  and 
position  claimed  under  the  Rhenish  league, 
which  were  also  awarded  to  those  that 
had  been  displaced  by  Westphalia.  But 
the  great  difficulty  was  the  treachery 
meditated  against  the  German  people, 
who  had  entered  into  the  holy  war  on 
the  express  compact  with  their  sovereigns 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  foe  was 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  liberal  representative  con- 
stitution. An  idle  compact,  as  we  see  it  • 
for  had  the  princes  been  disposed  in  good 
faith  to  grant,  and  the  people  seriously 
determined  to  exact  such  concessions,  they 
should  have  been  made  a  condition  prece- 
dent, not  subsequent  to  the  war. 

The  people's  gratitude  would  certainly 
have  been  as  vivid  for  the  performance, 
as  for  the  promise ;  and  a  nation  of  free- 
men are  as  likely  to  fight  bravely  against  an 
invader,  as  one  of  subjects.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  however,  the  victorious  people 
were  certainly  looking  to  Vienna  for  the 
restoration  of  the  German  empire,  under 
forms  adapted  to  the  times.  To  disap- 
point these  expectations  was  the  interest 
of  the  Metternich  policy ;  and  to  do  so 
without  again  provoking  a  popular  out- 
break required  all  his  skill.  He  was 
favored  by  circumstances ;  for  in  the 
midst  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress, 
the  news  fell  like  a  bomb-shell,  that  Na- 
poleon had  returned  from  Elba.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost ;  and  in  the  hurry  and  de- 
parture a  "  preparatory  settlement"  was 
effected,  which,  unexpectedly  to  the  Ger- 
man people  if  to  no  one  else,  remained 
permanent  for  an  entire  generation. 

This  was  the  erection  of  the  German 
Diet,  (8th  June,  1815,)  a  body  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  German  mon- 
archs.  It  had  an  ordinary  and  a  ple- 
nary session,  the  latter  counting  sixty- 
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nine  votes,  the  former  seventeen,  distribu- 
ted among,  Austria,  1st;  Prussia,  2d; 
Bavaria,  3d ;  Saxony,  4  th;  Hanover  (re- 
presented by  England,)  5th ;  Baden,  7th ; 
Electoral  Hesse,  8th;  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse,  9th;  Holstein,  (represented  by 
Denmark.)  10th ;  Luxemburg,  (represen- 
ed  by  the  Netherlands,)  11th;  the  Saxon 
Duchies,  12th;  Brunswick  and  Nassau, 
13th;  Mecklenburg  Schwein  and  Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz,  14th;  Oldenburg,  An- 
halt,  and  Schwarzburg,  15th;  Hohenzol- 
lern,  Liechtenstein^  Reuss,  Lippo,  Wal- 
duk,  16th;  the  four  free  cities,  Lubeck, 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  17th. 
The  object  of  the  league  was  declared  to 
be  the  preservation  of  the  internal  and 

I  external  security  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  single 
States.  The  members  were,  however,  to 
be  at  liberty  to  make  war  and  contract 
separate  alliances. 

The  main  body  of  the  articles  of  con- 
federation are  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  u  mediatized"  princes,  and  of  the  no- 
bility. The  words  "  every  state  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Diet  will  receive  a 
constitution  of  its  estates," — contained  all 
the  mentions  made  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  (16th  June. 
1815.)  sealed  this  delectable  instrument 
with  the  blood  of  Europe.  It  was  further 
secured  by  that  memorable  treaty, %i  The 
Holy  Alliance/'  concluded  at  Metternich's 
instigation  by  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and 
Prussian  monarchs,  on  the  26th  of  Sept., 
1815.  to  The  great  events  of  the  last  three 
years  had  brought  their  minds  to  the  firm 
conviction,  that  all  their  actions  must  be 
based  on  the  sublime  truths  taught  by  the 

»  holy  religion  of  the  Saviour,  and  that 
hence  the  administration  of  their  states, 
as  well  as  their  mutual  political  designs, 
must  be  regulated  solely  by  the  precepts 
of  justice,  of  christian  charity,  and  of 
peace.  Therefore  the  three  contracting 
monarchs,  in  accordance  with  the  words  of 
holy  writ,  would  remain  united  iu  the 
bonds  of  an  inseparable  fraremity,  look 
upon  each  other  as  fellow-countrymen, 
and  in  every  case  give  each  otluer  aid  and 
comfort;  and  rule  their  subjects  and  their 
armies,  whose  fathers  they  were,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  fraternity.  Their  only 
principle  would,  therefore,  be  that  of  mu- 
tual assistance.     By  unalterable  kindness 


they  hoped  to  preserve  their  mutual  at- 
tachments, and  to  look  upon  each  other 
as  members  of  the  same  christian  people. 
They  were  mere  attorneys  of  Providence, 
ordered  to  govern  three  branches  of  the 
same  family ;  the  christian  nations  of 
which,  they  and  their  subjects  formed  the 
parts,  having  in  fact  but  one  Servant  and 
Master,  God  and  our  Divine  Redeemer 
Jesus  Christ,  the  word  of  the  highest,  the 
word  of  life.  Their  majesties,  therefore, 
affectionately  enjoin  upon  their  people 
the  cultivation  and  practice  of  the  princi- 
ples revealed  to  men  by  the  Divine 
Saviour.  All  the  powers  disposed  to  pos- 
sess the  sacred  principles  of  their  instru- 
ment, would  be  readily  and  gladly  admit- 
ted into  the  Holy  Alliance." 

The  u  Christian  charity  and  peace"  of 
this  effusion  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
million  of  men  kept  permanently  under 
arms ;  and  the  u  one  and  the  same  Chris- 
tian people,"  by  the  dungeons,  custom* 
houses,  police  bureaus,  and  passport  regu- 
lations. But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
this  nauseating  fustian  was  the  mantle  to 
a  political  discovery,  very  clear,  even  at 
that  time,  to  the  contracting  parties,  and 
not  yet  understood  outside  of  the  pale. 
It  was  simply  the  confession,  that  when 
political  matters  become  a  subject  of  sci- 
entific enquiry,  nations  and  nationalities, 
which  are  political  institutions  not  scien- 
tific but  empirical,  loose  their  hold  upon 
the  public  mind.  Monarchs  are,  iu  their 
origin,  generals  ;  generals  are  the  fruit  of 
wars;  wars  are  the  results  of  mistaken 
ideas  of  interest  and  pride,  possible  only 
so  long  as  the  individual  identifies  his  per- 
sonal interests,  not  with  those  of  humanity 
at  large,  but  with  those  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  humanity,  whom  he  terms  a  na- 
tion, and  whose  welfare  appears  to  him  to 
conflict  with  that  of  other  portions.  Na- 
tionality is  the  root  of  war.  But  when 
men  enter  upon  the  pursuit  of  an  object 
in  its  very  nature  common  to  all  men,  and 
requiring  their  co-operation,  the  day  of 
national  interests  is  over.  The  rights 
of  man  are  such  an  object,  and  the  revo- 
lution an  effort  to  attain  them.  The  rev- 
olution had,  therefore,  annihilated  the 
tenure  of  the  old  royalties,  which  was  the 
alliance  of  governed  and  governor  in  one 
nation,  against  governed  and  governor  in 
the  other.  The  only  alliance  thenceforth 
to  be  expected  was  the  alliance  of  gov- 
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ornors  in  all  nations  against  the  alliance  of 
governed  in  all.  Whichever  of  these  two 
alliances  should  be  first  formed  might  as- 
sume the  title  of  "  Holy."  The  Profane 
Alliance  is  jet  to  come. 

The  great  ob  ect  of  Metternich  was  to 
stave  off  the  performance  of  the  pledges 
given  to  award  the  people  a  representa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  government .*  The 
constitution  of  the  Diet  had  transferred 
the  responsibility  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  the  separate  states.  Prussia 
and  Austria  repeated  their  pledges ;  Nas- 
sau,  Weimar,  Wurtemburg.  and  Baden 
took  steps  towards  their  fulfilment;  but 
it  soon  appeared  that  the  constitutions 
granted  were  less  liberal  than  the  federal 
parliaments  they  supplanted. 

There  was  not  a  single  class  of  people 
in  Germany  who  could  maintain  a  politi- 
cal opposition ;  for  the  government  was 
fastened  by  such  innumerable  ramifica- 
tions to  the  private  circumstances  of  every 
citizen,  that  it  was  able,  at  the  shortest 
notice,  to  cut  him  off  from  all  means  of 
livelihood.  All  suffered,  but  all  found 
their  hands  tied  against  resistance.  Only 
those  refused  compliance  who  were  too 
young  for  worldly  considerations,  and  yet 
old  euough  for  patriotism.  The  German 
Universities  quickly  rose  into  political 
importance.  The  students  who  had  fought 
against  Napoleon  determined  to  establish 
a  bond  of  union  among  all  the  high  schools 
to  which  they  returned.  This  was  the 
famous  German  Burschenschaft.  establish- 
ed at  Wurtemburg,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Leipsic.  the  18th  of  October. 
1817.  Black,  red.  and  gold  were  adopted 
as  its  distinguishing  colors.  The  festival 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  Jena. 
Goettingen.  Kiel.  Giessen.  Berliu,  Erlau- 
gen,  Heidelberg,  "Marturg.  Leipsic,  Ros- 
tock. Luebingen.  and  Wuertzberg. 

It  created  an  immense  sensation.  Met- 
temic!)  caused  a  memorial  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Russian  Emperor,  expressing  the 
opiniou  that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
German  youth  would,  unless  speedily 
checked,  terminate  in  a  revolution.  The 
ruse  was  successful  in  turning  the  hatred 
of  the  liberals  against  Russia — the  most 
remote,  and  therefore  least  endangered  of 
the  reactionary  power*,  and  against  its 
partizaris  in  Germany.  Conspicuous 
among  the  latter  was  Kotzebue.  the  come 
diau.    He  met  the  fate  which  should  have 


befallen  Metternich,  and  was  murdered 
(1819)  by  a  fanatical  student,  Karl  Lud- 
wig  Sand. 

This  afforded  the  nobility  a  pretext  for 
extreme  measures.  The  professors  De 
Witte,  Arnot,  Welcke,  Jahn,  and  Fries, 
were  deposed,  Oken  and  Goerres  exiled. 
A  congress  of  German  ministers,  con- 
voked by  Metternich,  issued  the  fa- 
mous Resolutions,  abolishing  the  Burs- 
chenschaft, establishing  a  a  provisional" 
censorship  of  the  press, — (all  German 
usurpations  are  ushered  in  by  the  term 
u  provisional,")  and  instituting  an  inqui- 
sition against  u  demagogical  machina- 
tions." The  victory  of  Metternich  was 
complete. 

The  publicists  of  the  ten  years  which 
followed  were  accustomed  to  speak  in 
terms  of  horror  of  the  ten  years  of  blood 
that  commenced  in  1789.  The  coming 
historian  will  throw  the  horror  upon  the 
generation  of  1820,  and  honor  that 
tierce  but  noble  struggle  which  stormed, 
through  seas  of  blood,  the  citadel  of  op- 
pression. The  unity  of  Germany  was 
interpreted  by  the  Diet  to  mean  an  organ- 
ized system  of  espionage  and  repression, 
calculated  to  bring  the  subjects  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  league  under  the  dominion 
of  the  prime  minister  of  Austria. 

In  other  respects  Germany  was  assidu- 
ously dismembered.  Prussia  closed  its 
boundaries  against  the  products  of  other 
states  ;  a  southern  customs  league  made 
war  upon  a  central ;  the  Elector  of  Hesse 
restored  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  even  to  the  queue. 
His  successor  received  a  letter  threaten- 
ing him  with  assassination  if  he  did  not 
grant  a  constitution,  put  away  his  mistress, 
and  do  justice  to  his  family.  He  an- 
swered it  by  the  introduction  of  an  intol- 
erable system  of  police  oppression.  In 
Anhalt  Koethen  the  Duke  espoused  Ro- 
manism, called  the  Jesuits  into  the  coun- 
try, and  threatened  the  religious  liberty  of 
his  subjects.  Prussia  evaded  the  promise 
of  a  constitution  by  instituting  a  species 
of  provincial  parliaments,  having  about  the 
legislative  powers  of  our  grand  juries. 
Austria  was  the  model  for  all  these  mea- " 
sures.  Her  boundaries  were  closed  her- 
metically, like  a  Chinese  wall,  over  which 
no  eye  could  perceive  the  depredations 
committed  by  officials,  priests,  and  nobles. 
The  Holy  Alliance  had  here  its  citadeL 
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As  circumstances  made  it  necessary,  Met- 
ternich  convoked  congresses  of  his  satel- 
lites, at  Troppau  (1820),  and  Lay  bach 
(1621),  to  give  them  his  instructions  for 
enlisting  individuals  in  the  oppression  of 
the  community.  The  result  of  the  last- 
named  convention  is  contained  in  the  in- 
structive resolution  adopted  hy  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  "  to  recognize  the 

PRINCIPLE  OF  INTERVENTION  IN  ITS  WIDEST 

sense,  and  on  every  occasion,  where  the 
preservation  of  the  existing  condition  of 
their  countries  made  it  necessary,  whether 
in  reference  to  forms  of  goverment,  or  to 
the  boundaries  established  by  the  treaties 
of  1815."  This  is  the  policy  by  which 
results  are  to  be  attained,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  the  better  convictions  of  the 
time. 

But  an  anti-historical,  and  therefore 
unnatural  state  of  things  cannot  endure 
forever.  The  French  revolution  of  1830 
realized  the  dreams  of  a  constitution,  and 
Germany  experienced  its  re-active  influ- 
ence. The  Brunswickers  burnt  their 
palace  (Sept  7)  and  extorted  a  constitu- 
tion from  the  Duke.  In  Hanover  a  revo- 
lution was  provoked  by  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled -  Indictment  of  the  ministry  of  Count 
Muenster  before  the  bar  of  Public  Opin- 
ion." The  government,  by  calling  under 
arms  8.000  troops,  and  apprehending  Koe- 
nig,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  Freitag, 
and  Seiden  sticker,  suppressed  the  rising, 
but  its  principal  object,  a  constitution,  was 
obtained  on  the  26th  of  September,  1833. 
The  same  was  achieved  in  Hesse  Cassel 
(5th  January,  1831,)  and  in  Saxony  (4th 
Sept.,  1831).  In  all  the  constitutional 
states,  reform  now  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  press  was  unshackled,  feu- 
dal services  commuted,  the  administrative 
and  judicial  proceedings  revised.  The 
chamber  of  Baden,  under  the  lead  of  men 
like  Itztein  and  Welcker,  signalized  itself 
particularly,  and  henceforth  took  the  lead 
in  political  progress.  To  bring  concert 
of  action  into  the  efforts  of  the  liberal 
party,  it  was  resolved,  from  time  to  time, 
to  hold  great  festivals  in  different  parts  of 
the  fatherland.  The  principal  of  these 
came  off  at  Hambach,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria, 


on  the  27th  of  May,  1832.  It  was  at- 
tended by  60.000  people.  The  enthusiasm 
was  tremendous ;  and  then  the  "  Free  Al- 
liance" was,  if  not  consummated,  at  least 
projected. 

This  was  the  signal  for  Metternich's 
interposition.  The  great  secret  of  his 
tactics  lay  in  prudent  delay,  while  a  popu- 
lar excitement  was  on  the  increase,  and 
energetic  interposition  so  soon  as  its  force 
had  found  full  vent,  and  begun  to  expend 
itself.  The  resolutions  of  the  Diet  of  the 
28th  of  June  and  5th  of  July,  1832,  in- 
terdicted all  political  clubs,  forbade  the 
legislative  bodies  to  oppose  any  measure 
passed  by  the  Diet  for  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many, re-established  the  censorship,  and 
appointed  a  commission  of  six  to  super- 
vise the  actions  of  all  the  constitutional 
governments. 

The  revolutionary  parties  received  an 
accession  of  strength  by  these  unpopular 
measures.  Greatly  overrating  it,  they 
formed  the  insane  resolution  to  strike  for 
the  German  Republic.  On  the  3d  of 
April,  1833,  a  body  of  600  armed  men 
took  the  station-house  at  Frankfort-on- 
the- Maine, released  the  political  prisoners, 
and  called  the  people  to  arms.  The  au- 
thorities were  prepared,  and  after  a  short 
but  desperate  struggle,  the  insurgents 
were  routed. 

This  defeat  was  followed  by  a  reign  of 
terror.  At  least  2,000  men  were  impris- 
oned ;  thousands  of  families  driven  into 
exile.  The  persecution  extended  to  all 
who  had  ever  been  connected  with  popu- 
lar agitation.  The  liberal  presses  were 
annihilated.  The  chambers  attempting 
to  resist  the  reaction  were  dissolved. 

This  was  Metternich's  second  victory ; 
this  the  political  condition  of  Germany 
before  the  revolution  of  1848, — which  be- 
gins in  1833;  and  this  the  condition  to 
which,  outwardly,  it  has  returned,  after 
the  suppression  of  that  great  effort.  The 
history  of  the  intervening  period,  so  far 
as  its  present  results  are  concerned,  is  not 
germane  to  the  object  of  this  article;  and 
it  is  not  the  province  of  science  to  re- 
port causes  while  unable  to  detail  their 
effects. 
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Wanted,  tfc. 


WANTED 

A  COMPETENT  WHITE  HOUSE-KEEPER. 


[An  Advertisement  with  bids,  illustrating  a  new  system  of  military  tactics,  and  teaching  how 
to  "  load  and  fire"  in  more  than  "  twelve  motious."] 


(Scene — Servant  gazing  at  a  epirefrom  which  the  vane  hat  been  removed.) 
Mi«trkss — Betty,  which  way's  the  windt 
Betty— Pretty  much  any  way  you  pleaae  ma'm. 

Old  Joke  Impeoved. 


Wanted— A  man  to  suit  all  tastes, 
Principles,  measures,  parties,  colors,* 

If  such  an  one's  before  us  placed 

We'll  give  an  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

We  want  a  man  who  to  each  form 

Of  government  is  very  partial, 
(We  don't  include  the  Petticoat, 

And  guess  we'd  better  drop  the  Martial.) 

We  want  a  Democrat  and  Whig, 

Both  in  oue  person  represented, 
A  Jefferson,  Madison,  *•  Anti-Fed,"  * 

We  think  will  make  us  all  contented. 

We  want  a  man  that  we  can  stand 

Right  in  the  centre  of  the  nation, 
And  paint  his  south  side  very  white, 

His  north,  as  black  as  all  creation. 

"  Rivers  and  Harbors"  on  his  back. 
We'll  sketch  to  captivate  the  Western, 

And  lots  of  Ocean-steamers  huge, 
We  will  depict,  his  yellow  vest  on. 

We  want  a  man  that's  just  like  Punch,  b 
All  harmonies  and  contradictious, 

We  want  a  mau  whose  promises, 
Are  justly  deemed  but  pleasant  fictions. 

a  The  administrations  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe, 
like  that  of  Mr.  J«'tf«>rson,  had,  in  their  respective  periods, 
my  humble  but  hearty  approbation.         *  *  * 

I  have  never  been  a  federalist,  bnt  always  an  old  fash- 
ioned republican,  devoted  to  the  support  of  law  and 
order— a  democratic  whig. — Oen.  Scott. 

b  A  fevf  of  the  inveterate  corrupters  of  the  public  press, 
rowed  thnt  the  "Democratic  party"  always  had  a  con- 
venient hand-maid  of  the  Muae,  biographical  and  pic- 
torial, for  everybody,  and  that  they  muft  have  another 
Mies  Puff,  evrn  were  she  a  dingy  African;  and  these, 
sustaining  themselves  on  the  well-known  and  established 
M  doctrine  of  parties,"  argued  with  some  truth  and  much 


•  Query— Collabs— Printer's  Devil 


We  want  a  man  who'll  ever  think 
To  pay  our  debts  to  man  or  nation, 

We  waut  a  man  that  will  not  blink 
At  all  about  "  repudiation/1 

We  want  a  man  who  asks  no  power  c 

Over  our  laws  or  institutions, 
Bnt  to  stand  by  and  see  fair  play, 

As  Captain  of  the  Constitution. 

Wo  want  a  man  the  public  land  d 
In  all  directions  soon  to  squander, 

We  want  a  man  who  wants  a  "  Bank," 
To  help  along  our  chance  for  pluuder. 

feeling,  and  quoted  the  fact  that  the  Whig  party  had  in 
the  American  Whig  Review  euch  another  fndi-pemable 
convenience  for  themselvci;  and  corroborated  this 
"  modem  instance"  by  intimating,  with  a  peculiarly- 
knowing  look,  that  the  affair  was  not  so  expemive  afr*»r 
all,  for  that  a  distinguished  General,  with  a  view  of  Booh- 
ing his  political  sword  for  the  Whig  nomination  to  the 
Presidency,  had  obtained  at  a  very  cheap  "promise  to 
pay,"  the  lengthened  and  most  agreeable  favors  of  our 
cotemporary — and  had  never  paid  his  bill,  pl<  ading,  we 
presume,  the  1  gal  issue,  that  the  bargain  wa*  an  im- 
moral contract — Democratic  Review,  vol.  zx.  p.  209. 

c  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  veto  should  not 
be  overcome  by  a  bare  mnjority  in  each  house  of  Con- 
gress, of  all  the  members  elected  to  it — say,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  reflection,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  from  the  return 
ol  the  bilL— Oen.  ScotL 

Agency  or  the  PaasiDKNT  iif  Legislation.— 1.  I 
am  persuaded  that  this  should  be  strictly  limited.  2.  To 
the  veto,  qualified  as  suggested  atwve.  3.  To  the  com- 
mand of  the  constitution.  4.  To  furnishing,  through  the 
appropriate  executive  departments,  snch  details  for  bills 
as  any  commit te  of  rimer  house  of  Congress  may  spe- 
cially call  for.— Qen.  ScotL 

d  Leading  Measures  oroiE  Late  Extb a  Session  ov 
CoNoaxas. — If  I  had  had  the  honor  of  a  vote  on  the  oc- 
casion, it  would  have  been  given  in  favor  of  the  Land 
Distribution  bill,  the  Rnnktupt  bill,  and  the  second  bill 
for  creating  a  fiscal  corpontfion — having  long  been  under 
a  conviction  that,  in  peace,  as  in  war,  something  efficient, 
in  the  nature  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  U  not  only 
"  necessary  and  proper,"  but  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cessful operations  of  the  treasury,  as  well  as  to  many  of 
the  wants  of  our  commerce  and  currency  .—Qen,  Scott. 


Wanted,  Sfc. 
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We  want  a  very  modest  man  • 
Who's  had  bis  say  on  all  things  going ; 

Who  caused  the  war  of  Eighteen  twelve, 
As  we  can  prove  by  his  own  showing. 

A  man  to  catch  the  foreign  vote,  f  ^ 
But  keep  all  foreigners  from  voting  ;* 

A  man  that's  a  staunch  Protestant, 
But  with  one  leg  the  other  boat  in. 

Whose  name  will  catch  the  canny  Scot, 
Whose  notions  steal  the  •*  native"  thunder, 

Who  Irish  sympathy  will  claim. 
From  his  propensity  to  blunder. 

We  want  a  thorough  "  Union^  man,  « 

Who  favors  slave  emancipation. 
Whose  ignorance  of  statesmanship 

Fits  him  to  rule  a  mighty  nation. 

We  want  a  man  that  will  hang  fire 
Until  he  finds  how  guns  are  shooting, 

Nor  sound,  until  he  hears  the  note, 
And  then  set  up  a  powerful  tooting. 

We  want  a  man  to  quiet  stand,  h 

And  to  all  classes  hear  our  pleadings, 

To  Dingy  Douglass  throw  a  bone, 
To  give  a  color  to  proceedings. 

e  I  believe,  there  bos  scarcely  been  a  discussion  of  mo- 
ment in  Congress,  within  my  time,  on  which  I  did  not 
form,  and  modestly,  bat  firmly,  express  a  passing  opin- 
ion.— Gen.  Scott. 

From  1806  I  was  old  enough,  by  speech  and  pen,  to  call 
for  a  prompt  and  energetic  redress  of  our  wrongs  suffer* 
ed  from  Great  Britain  under  her  orders  in  council.— 
Geo.  Scott. 

f  I  now  hesitate  between  extending  the  period  of  rest- 
dence  before  naturalization,  and  a  total  repeal  of  all  sets 
of  Congress  on  the  subject — my  mind  inclines  to  the  lat- 
ter'— Gen.  Scott. 

Staunch  Protestant  as  I  am,  both  by  birth  and  convic- 
tion.— Gen.  Scott. 

g  I  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  views  given  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  nis  "  Rotes  on  Virginia,"  and  by  Judge 
Tucker,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  "  Blackstonc's 
Commentaries,'"  in  favor  of  a  gradual  emancipation  of 
slaves.  That  appendix  I  have  not  9een  in  thirty  odd 
years,  and,  in  the  same  period,  have  read  scarcely  any- 
thing on  the  subject;  but  my  early  impression*  are  frah 
and  unchanged.— Qen.  Scott. 

b  My  Deas  dia, — 1  have  decided  to  write  nothing  to  the 
Convention,  or  to  any  individual  member  before  nomin- 
ation.—Gen  Scott,  (before.) 

Having  the  honor  of  being  a  candidate  of  the  Whig 
Convention,  I  will  accept  the  nomination,  if  tendered  to 
me,  with  the  platform  laid  down  by  the  Convention. — 
Qen.  ScotU  (after.) 

Not  having  written  a  word  to  procure  this  distinction, 
I  lost  not  a  moment  afrer  it  had  been  conferred  in  ad- 
dressing a  letter  to  one  of  your  members,  to  signify  what 
would  be  at  the  proper  time,  the  substance  of  my  reply 
to  the  Convention.*— Gen.  Scott,  28th  June. 

*  We  fear  that  facts  will  not  bear  tho  General  out 
The  letter  read  by  Mr.  Jones  on  the  21st,  immediately  af- 
ter nomination,  bore  the  date  of  the  20th,  and  as  fur  as 
signifying  what  would  be  tho  "substance  of  his  reply" 
is  concerned,  he  might  as  well  have  written  with  Spar- 
tan brevity,  *•  I'm  agreeable,"  or  have  quoted  Mr.  Dick- 
ins,  *'  Barkis*  is  willin',"  to  groat  advantage. 


*  TO  the  Editor*  of  the  N.  Y.  Express. 

In  the  list  of  officers  of  the  Whig  Ratification  meeting, 
in  this  t  ity,  I  was  surprised  and  hurt  to  find  that  nol  one 
Irishman  was  among  the  number.  Why  is  it  1  Do  you 
not  waut  our  votes,  or  do  our  friends  act  on  the  princi- 
ple of  **  taxation  without  representation  V  If  they  have 
become  "Native  Americans,"  or  wish  to  ride  "strad- 
dle," let  them  say  so,  and  we  will  know  how  to  act  in 
November.  An  Ibish  Whig. 

—X.  Y.  Express,  96th  July,  1858. 

VM      TTT! NO     T.  5 


We  want  one  who  likes  Washington—-! 

The  town  we  mean — as  place  of  residence, 
And  chiefly  so  because  it  was 

Built  by  the  very  best  of  Presidents. 

We  want  a  man  that  will  own  up  k 

He's  quite  unworthy  of  the  station. 
But  yet  a  most  deserving  man, 

To  be  the  ruler  of  the  nation. 

We  want  a  man  who  whirls  about, 

Top  like,  and  keeps  all  heads  a  swimming; 

One  that  is  all  things  to  all  men, 

And  all — (no— slips — confound  the  women.) 

We  want  a  man  of  manner  plain, 

In  dress,  pipe-clay  and  patent  leathers, 

We  want  a  man  of  simple  ways, 

But  he  must  be  all  "  fuss  and  feathers." 

We  want  a  man  whose  dignity 

Walking  is  sure  not  to  disparage, 
Receives  new  bays,  behiud  nis  bays,* 

And  news  of  victory  in  bis  carriage, 

We  waut  a  man  who  heart  and  hand  l 

Opposes  southern  annexation, 
But  Canada  would  gladly  grasp 

To  swell  our  Western  population. 

We  want  a  man  to  wear  a  mask 

So  snug,  that  face,  there's  none  may  note  it, 
The  South  will  sure  support  the  mask, 

The  face  is  ours  and  we  will  vote  it. 

We'll  ridicule  the  mask  at  home.t 
And  whisper  softly  to  the  knowing, 

"  Just  help  us  carry  man  and  mask, 
A  pretty  cab'net  we'll  be  showing." 

i  My  residence"  in  the  city  of  Washington  has  been  very 
agreeable  to  me.  This  city  was  laid  out  under  the  eye 
and  direction  of  the  immortal  Washington,  and  1  trust 
the  city  will  continue  to  advance  and  prosper  with  the 
growth  of  the  Union,  until  it  shall  become  worthy  of  the 
Union  and  of  him  whose  name  it  bears.  I  trust,  gentle- 
men, that  so  long  as  I  shall  continue  among  you  the  tame 
friendly  relations  will  ever  be  cultivated,  whether  I  shall 
continue  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  soldier,  or  be  ele- 
vated to  that  of  Chief  Magistrate.— Qen.  Scott's  speech  si 
Washington, 

k  Gentlemen,  the  high  honor  which  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention has  conferred  upon  me  over  my  illustrious  but 
friendly  rivals,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  are  already  known  to  fame, 
was  wholly  unmerited,  and  will  be  cause  for  my  making 
still  greater  efforts  to  merit  the  approbation  of  my 
country,  and  of  the  Convention.  I  know  that  much  anx- 
iety and  many  trials  are  yet  to  be  passed  through,  before 
the  voice  of  the  people  will  be  heard  in  ratification. 
Whether  it  shall  confirm  the  action  of  the  Convention  or 
not,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  for  I  know  that  the  choice  must 
fall  upon  a  deserving  man,  one  worthy  of  your  confl-  * 
dence  and  support. — ibid 

I  Though  opposed  to  incorporating  with  us  any  district 
densely  peopled  with  the  Mexican  race,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  fraternize  with  our  northern  and  northeastern 
neighbors. — Gen.  dcott. 

*  The  printer's  devil  wishes  to  know  upon  what  au- 
thority the  author  makes  the  General's  horses  bays,  and 
suggests  that  they  are  probably  either  dun  or  brown— 
perhaps,  dun-brown. — Ed. 

Wronjf  in  nnrt,  the  General  is  never  preceded  by  dons. 
— Proof  Reader. 

t  CoMFLiMKNTAar.— The  Tribune  of  this  morning: 
speakingof  the  anti-intervention  resolution  introduced 
into  the  Democratic  and  Whig  platforms,  says  "  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  is,  that  the  former  was 
drawn  up  by  a  politician,  the  latter  by  an  ass."  It  also 
pronounces  the  framers  of  the  platform  (and  those  who 
adopted  it,  of  course.)  "illustrious  blockheads,"  and 
•»  inveterate  owls."  a  tew  days  since  the  same  journal 
declared,  "  we  despise,  execrate,  fcpit  upon"  the  Whig 
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Iu  the  high  office  Webster  holds, 

Seward  *s  the  chap  we  will  shove  right  in,* 
And  Horace  Greeley  for  the  war 

Department,  he's  so  great  at  fighting. 

There's  Raymond  much  would  like  the  pap, 
That  from  the  Treasury  is  flowing, 

'T would  patch  the  rent  that  Webb-stir  made, 
And  help  to  keep  his  paper  going. 

We  want  a  man  whose  war  cries  can 
Be  easily  turned  round  and  twisted, 

So  as  to  give  a  vulgar  air, 
And  suit  the  tongues  of  the  "  hard-fisted." 

Now  there's  hurrah,  for  "  Chip-away," 
All  carpenters  will  be  applauding, 

While  each  B'hoy  is  bound  to  shout 

For  "  Sarah  Buskirks,"  "  Surah  Gordon."  t 


platform,  whereupon  the  Rochester  American  replies  that 
the  editor  •*  cannot  expeci-to-rate  as  a  Whig."  Puns  apart, 
however,  we  respectfully  suggest  to  our  contemporary 
whether  such  epithets  applied  to  respectable  Whig  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  Whig  platform  will  help  to  eUet  Scott. — 
Commercial  Advertiser. 

*  1  am  only  paying  to  you  what  was  well  unde rotood 
as  a  rule  of  my  conduct  by  the  late  and  lamented  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  and  has  been  equally  well  known  and  un- 
derstood by  Winfield  Scott,  from  the  first  hour  when  my 
preference  of  himself  as  the  candidate  in  the  present 
canvass  was  fixed.—  W.  H.  Seward's  Letter,  2&A  June 

Exactly  Mr.  Seward — To  establish  "apoiccr  behind  the 
throne"— or  rather  over  the  throne,  and  would  have  over- 
thrown the  throne,  if  the  throne  had  not  thrown  you 
over.     No  more  higher  law  if  you  please. 

t  To  prove  how  easily  foreign  names  are  corrupted 
we  quote : — 

14  gummy  first  wrote  he'd  been  down  to  a  '  weary 
cruise,'  and  I  shouldn't  wonder,  poor  fellow,  if  it  was, 
and  then  it  seems  they  took  '  Tom-peek-cycV  and  I  want 
two  know  ef  that  aim  the  chap  that  kep  a  shop  in  Broad- 
way and  Wt  rite  suddint.  Arter  that  he  writ  me  he'd 
been  to  *  Sarah  Gordon  V  who  she  is  I  dont  know,  but 
they  had  a  great  fite  there,  and  Sammy  made  a  Sally  on 


With  a  *'  three  cheers  for  Weary  Cruise," 
We're  sure  the  sailors  will  be  suited, 

And  all  old  snnff-takers  will  think 

That  "  Lundy  Lane"  *s  been  Lundy  Foot-ed. 

We  want  a  man  to  get  the  voice 

Of  all  of  the  Masonic  Lodges, 
But  yet  by  all  means  to  secure 

The  favor  of  the  "  an  ti  "-dodges.* 

Just  such  a  man,  and  no  one  else, 

To  nominate  is  our  intention, 
If  he  is  found,  please  send  him  to 

The  Free-Soil  Whigs  of  the  Convention. 


the  enemy,  *  *  *  I  shud  hev  thought  he'd 
had  8allys  enough  before,  and  when  our  Sally  red  it  she 
was  aufull  decomposed-— BunkvmvilltCkronieU."— Knic- 
herhrocher  Magazine. 

Before  the  aforesaid  Sammy  reaches  home  he  is  pre- 
sent at  "Sarah  Buskirk's,"  and  visits  "Sal  Tilyou/" 
The  old  lady  concludes  that  he  must  be  partial  to  the 
name  of  "  Sally." 

*  Of  the  General's  bid  upon  this  article  we  have  neith- 
er been  able  to  make  head  nor  tail.  We  have  read  it  in 
the  usual  mode,  from  beginning  to  end,  then  Hebrai- 
cally.from  end  to  beginning;  we  have  read  it  from  right 
to  left,  and  in  the  Arab  an  method  from  left  to  right ;  we 
have  commenced  on  the  centre  and  radiated  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  arc  yet  in  the  fog;  consequently  we  submit 
the  whole  affair,  begging  the  reader  to  remember  that 
the  General  is  defining  his  position  upon  the  subject,  and 
this  is  the  entire  amount  of  such  definition : — 

Secret  or  Oath-bound  Sociktiks — I  have  not  been 
a  member  of  a  masonic  lodge  in  thirty  odd  years,  nor  a 
visiter  of  any  lodge  since,  except  once— now  more  than 
sixteen  years  ag».  There  are,  at  many  academies  and 
colleges,  as  is  well  known,  associations  of  students,  tu- 
tor?, and  professors,  for  purely  literary  purposes,  and 
their  meetings,  generally,  for  aught  that  I  know,  may  be 
secret  Twenty  eight  years  ago,  1  was  once  present 
with  such  an  association,  and  never  since;  and  I  have, 
within  five  years,  received  many  flattering  notices  of  my 
having  been  enrolled  as  an  honorary  member  of  as  many 
such  associations.  I  am  sorry  to  be  reminded  that,  by 
some  strange  neglect,  I  have  failed  to  accept  one  of  those 
honorable  distinctions. — Gen.  Scott. 
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CICEROACCHIO:    OR,   THE   ROMAN   PATRIOT. 


AN 


CHAPTER  I. 

OUTLINE   OF    THE    CAMPAONA    ROMANA, 
AND  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEASANTRY. 


On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
among  the  numerous  and  desolate  thor- 
oughfares where  usually  gather  the  poor 
and  the  ragged  of  the  Eternal  city,  there 
was,  at  the  time  our  history  commences,  a 
hotel  called  the  *  Angel of the  Field."  This 
hotel  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  sur- 
rounded by  a  couple  of  decayed  palaces 
and  some  shabby  houses — and  had  nothing 
in  its  appearance  which  could  call  to  mind 
any  of  the  pure  and  sweet  reminiscences 
involved  in  its  name.  All  these  buildings 
were  ugly,  massive  and  decayed.  In  many 
places,  large  pieces  of  the  plastering  were 
detached  from  the  front  wall,  and  presented 
rugged  stones  and"  grinning  crevioes  in 
quaint  outlines  peeping  from  the  uncovered 
surface  of  the  granite.  The  windows  were 
small,  and  trellised  outside  with  a  strong 
iron-worked  net,  similar  to  a  sieve,  and  so 
old,  that  the  rust  had  made  the  part  ce- 
mented into  the  wall,  bend  under  the 
weight  of  the  trellis,  and  leave  its  hori- 
zontal position.  Thus  this  appendage  of 
the  building,  instead  of  performing  its  in- 
tended part,  had  shifted  from  its  place, 
and  descended  below  the  window,  leaving 
it  uncovered  and  unprotected.  The  sight 
presented  by  such  a  disturbance  of  archi- 
tectural rules,  was  at  the  same  time  pleas- 
ing and  amusing,  and  furnished  many  a 
joke  to  the  neighbors  and  passers-by. 
Another  striking  peculiarity  of  this  hotel 
was  the  irregularity  of  its  form,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  bv  the  variety  and  diver- 
sity of  wings  attached  to  it  These  wings 
were,  originally,  distinct  and  separate 
buildings,  but  had,  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time,  been  linked  together  by  a 
few  planks,  thrown  like  flying  bridges  from 
one  window  to  another,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  rough  boards  thrown  cross-ways  and 


reaching  the  opposite  side  of  a  stream,  in 
order  to  enable  bipeds  and  quadrupeds 
to  cross  it.  As  a  consequence  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  aerial  railroad,  windows 
had  to  lose  their  name,  and  become  enno- 
bled with  the  title  of  doors,  while  doors, 
yielding  to  the  caprices  of  fortune,  relin- 
quished the  lofty  position  they  occupied 
before,  and  became  windows.  However, 
this  change  of  functions,  and  the  transfor- 
mation of  common  dwelling  houses,  into 
hotels,  did  not  cause  any  of  them  to  look 
better;  the  life  of  association  did  net 
improve  their  condition.  They  continued 
to  be  what  they  had  been  before,  a  heap  of 
ruins,  made  conspicuous  by  the  grating 
noise  of  an  old  sign,  swinging  from  a  pro- 
jecting pole,  over  the  side  walk,  and — 
dangling  and  veering — like  a  weather  cock, 
at  the  frolicksome  sport  of  the  wind. 

The  "  Angel  of  the  Field?  was  not  only  a 
place  of  resort  for  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
this  thoroughfare,  it  was  also  frequented  by 
the  carretieri  and  contadini,  (otherwise 
peasants,)  coming  from  the  adjoining  coun- 
try, to  the  markets  of  Rome,  to  seu  their 
produce.  Twice  in  the  week,  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  it  was  crowded  with  farmers  and 
farmers1  wives,  accompanied  by  their 
younger  offspring,  consisting  of  an  unlim- 
ited quantity  of  crying  babies,  carried  in 
straw  panniers  thrown  across  the  saddle. 
These  panniers  present  an  opening  wide 
enough  to  allow  a  grown  person  to  sit 
commodiously  inside  and  feel  perfectly 
comfortable.  Half-a-dozen  babies,  three 
on  each  side,  are  often  seen  in  these  pan- 
niers, jostling,  crying,  eating  and  perform- 
ing a  multitude  of  other  functions  perfect- 
ly indescribable.  But  generally  the 
amusements  on  the  route,  keep  young  and 
old  in  a  perfect  state  of  hilarity.  Besides, 
they  carry  with  them  provisions  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  masticating 
powers  of  the  young  and  noisy  portion  of 
this  community  ;  while  the  more  rational 
and  thinking  part,  is  busily  engaged  in  the 
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management  of  the  whole  concern,  males, 
horses,  and  children. 

The  hotel  was  kept  by  a  man  Nicolo 
Savini.     Nicolo  was  about  fifty  years  old ; 
he  had  been  married  twenty  years  before, 
to  a  woman  whose  only  occupation  consist- 
ed seemingly  in  going  to  church  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  protracting  the  hours  she 
spent  there,  as  much  as  she  could.     She 
had  so  adroitly  managed  her  time,  that 
when  called  for,  nobody  knew  in  which 
place  she  was — the  church  or  the  hotel — 
and  more  than  once  the  servants  of  the 
house  went  to  find  her  at  the  church  when 
she  was  in  her  room,  and  to  her  room  when 
she  was  in  the  church.     The  fact  is,  as  this 
history  will  show,  that  often  times  she  was 
neither  in  one  place  or  the  other.     Though 
arrived  at  a  mature  age  of  life,  the  Signo- 
ra  Savini  was  yet  fresh  and  attracting : 
she  had  flashing  black  eyes,  a  profusion  of 
dark  hair,  a  smiling  mouth,  and  knew  so 
well  how  to  make  all  these  advantages 
conspicuous,  that  a  great  many  persons 
swore  she  was  preferable  to  any  young 
girl  of  the  neighborhood.     Besides  she 
possessed  the  great  talent  of  giving  a  val- 
ue to  every  one  of  her  charms  by  a  rich 
toilette,  a  careful  study  of  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  and  a  deep  science  of 
the  thousand   secrets,  known  to  women 
alone,  and    used    by   them    with    such 
ability,  in  the  conquest  of  man's  heart. 
These  seducing  qualities  derived  a  greater 
lustre  from  the  high  reputation  of  sancti- 
ty enjoyed  by  the  Signora  among  her 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and  the  veil  of 
devotion,  under  which  she  sheltered  her 
fame,  covered,  at  the  same  time,  the  world- 
liness  of  her  mind,  and  the  fashionable 
appearance  of  her  person.     Such  was  the 
ability  with  which  she  had,  until  then, 
combined  the  love  of  the  church  with  her 
love  of  the  world,  that  it  was  impossible 
to    say  which    exercised     the    greatest 
sway  over  her.     She  was  situated,  in 
public  opinion,  mid-way  between  the  two 
heritages  of  the  future  world — Heaven 
and  hell — but  nobody  knew  which  part  of 
the  road  she  was  traveling  on,  or  to  which 
she  was  the  nearest. 

As  for  her  husband,  he  was  a  true 
type  of  the  Italian  contadino,  prudent 
considerate,  saving  and  practical.  Po- 
lite towards  strangers,  sometimes  to  ser- 
vility, trembling  before  the  police,  fa- 
miliar with  his  friends,  obsequious  to  the 


priests  and  especially  devoted  to  his  own 
peculiar  interests ;  his  reverence,  and  at- 
tentions were  given  to  those  who  paid  him 
best.  His  heart  was  composed  of  the 
sparkling  substance  he  loved  so  well,  and 
jnst  as  hard  ;  his  half  shut  eye-lids  were 
only  moved  by  its  glittering,  and  his  ears 
sensible  only  to  its  jingle.  His  cogita- 
tions, had  Mammon  for  an  object ;  even 
his  dreams  were  full  of  golden  visions. 
The  continual  presence  of  the  many  peo- 
ple passing  and  re-passing  in  his  house 
had  destroyed  his  sensibilities  towards  his 
neighbor,  and  made  his  affections  a  vast 
reservoir,  the  surface  of  which  was  smooth 
and  polished,  and  the  bottom  paved  with 
pauls*  Nicolo  smiled,  shook  hands, 
drank  with  all  and  bowed  to  every  one 
he  supposed  to  have  a  well-lined  pocket. 
He  did  not  love  or  hate#  any  person,  and 
these  two  passions  were  perfectly  at  rest 
within  his  breast,  unless  the  former  had 
gold  for  its  object,  and  the  latter  an  Eng- 
lishman. These  peculiarities  excepted, 
Nicolo  Savini  was  in  his  character,  man- 
ners and  habits,  a  complete  personification 
of  the  Italian  inn-keeper,  one  of  those 
men  whose  social  position,  spoil?  the  heart 
and  the  mind,  and  who,  by  their  very  oc- 
cupation, are  rendered  servile  flatterers 
and  egotists. 

At  the  time  this  history  commences — 
March,  1$47 — Nature  had  just  opened 
her  new  born  charms  to  the  soft  and 
balmy  breezes  of  the  Spring.  The  earth 
laid  bare  the  treasures  of  her  bosom  :  like 
a  maiden  who  first  feels  her  passion 
strengthened  with  the  favor  sought  for, 
she  decked  herself  with  an  enchanting 
dress  of  blooming  flowers,  in  honor  of 
her  lover.  Everything  around,  in  the 
country,  seemed  wakening  with  joy  and 
hope.  Numerous  flocks  were  seen  in  the 
valleys  and  along  the  sloping  hills,  crop- 
ping the  growing  grass,  the  lambs  frisking 
in  the  lawn,  the  kids  on  the  peaks  of 
the  rocks,  all  adding  by  their  animal 
levity  to  the  gaiety  of  the  rural  scene. 
The  grass  was  so  thick  and  so  tall,  that 
the  wandering  goats  scattered  here,  and 
there,  were  hidden  by  the  tufts,  and  the 
awkward  and  heavy  oxen  slept  secluded 
from  the  inquisitive  look  of  the  cattle 
driver,  behind  their  protecting  shade. 
From  the  midst  of  the  dark  field  of  ver- 

*  Italian  money,  equal  to  about  ten  cents. 
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dare  sprang  up,  from  place  to  place,  the 
crest  of  some  wild  flowers,  whose  golden 
hue  contrasting  with  the  deep  green  of 
the  prairie,  seemed  a  spark  of  light,  visit- 
ing, in  a  stormy  day,  the  unknown  depth 
of  the  ocean.     In  some  places,  the  tall 
grass  suddenly  vanished,  as  if  burned  by 
an  angry  flash  from  Heaven,  and  masses 
of  red  rock  towered  upward,  casting  their 
reflection  on  the  surrounding  objects  to 
which  they  imparted  a  dismal  hue.     In 
other  places  the  landscape  was  agreeably 
diversified  by  gardens,  splendidly  decora- 
ted and  divided  into  parterres,  interspersed 
with  picturesque  laurel  groves,  where  the 
swift  lark,  the  lively  goldfinch,  and  the 
melodious  nightingale,  were  sporting  and 
warbling,  night  and  day,  amidst  the  fra- 
grancy   of  flowers.     These  gardens  be- 
longed to  magnificent  palaces,  called  in 
the  Italian  vernacular,  villas  or  Roman 
country  seats ;  they  were  exclusively  in- 
habited by  the  Roman  nobility  and  priest- 
hood, and  sometimes  rented  to  English 
lords  who  had  come  there  to  spend  the 
winter  and  recruit  the  strength  that  had 
been  injured  by  a  prodigal  youth,  or  es- 
cape  the   contamination   of    the  spleen 
which  hangs  like  an  incubus  over  the  at- 
mosphere of  London.     These  residences 
so  really  delightful  form  an  object  eagerly 
desired  among  the  fashion  or  "  upper-ten- 
dom  "  of  the  old  continent.  Their  terraced 
roofs,   monumental  collonaded   porticos, 
elegantly  ornamented  and  fluted  galleries, 
were  dressed  with  the  shining  leaves  of 
the  creeping  ivy,  mixed  with  the  variegated 
striped  bells  of  the  convolvulus,  whose 
multifarious  colors  delight  the  eyes  with 
their   diversity.     These  princely  habita- 
tions stand  in  the  Campagna  Romana 
as  a  monument  of  the  greatness  and  ar- 
tistical  taste  of  past  ages,  and  as  a  re- 
membrance  of   Italian  aristocracy  and 
pride.     The  remains  of  the  magnificence 
and   splendor,  of  the  middle   ages  are 
brought  back  to  the  mind,  and  the  visitor 
is  forced  to  recollect  the  greatness,  power 
and  luxury  that  once  existed  in  Italy. 

The  prodigies  of  the  old-masters,  fruits 
of  the  genius  of  past  ages,  hang  in  these 
palaces,  and  gratify  the  senses  of  those 
who  have  enough  artistic  taste  to  appre- 
ciate excellence ;  as  well  as  teach  lessons 
to  the  aspiring  artists  from  all  lands,  who 
strive  in  vain  to  rival  the  efforts  of  former 
times. 


But  these  splendid  mansions  are  no 
longer  inhabited  by  the  luxury-loving 
Italians  of  former  days ;  in  the  hands  of 
their  present  proprietors  they  have  be- 
came places  of  midnight  revelry;  their 
marble  walls,  gaudy  decorations,  and  ar- 
chitectural elegancies  are  no  more  the 
pride  of  the  country  ;  on  the  page  of  his* 
tory  aristocratic  Italy  is  described  as 
having  darkened  its  former  splendor  by 
the  coarsest  passions,  and  the  deepest 
stains  of  vice  and  infamy. 

We  have  said  that  the  market  days  at 
Rome  attracted  to  the  Hotel  of  the 
"Angel  of  the  Field"  an  unusual  con- 
course of  people  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Campagna  Romana,  who  came  to  sell 
their  produce  and  buy  in  return  the  pro- 
visions necessary  for  keeping  their  farms 
and  supplying  the  wants  of  their  families. 
This,  being  a  market  day,  a  large  number 
of  waggons,  teeming  with  market  supplies 
of  every  description,  were  seen  moving 
on  the  road  with  that  sluggishness,  and 
also  with  that  safety,  common  to  Roman 
mules  and  people.  Once  arrived  at  a 
small  square  upon  which  the  "Angel  of  the 
Field"  was  exhibiting,  like  the  Sphinx  of 
old,  its  incongruous  structure,  the  wagons 
made  a  halt,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  ani- 
mals and  drivers,  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  quench  their  thirst ; 
the  one  at  a  well  of  pure  water,  the  other 
at  the  wine  merchant's ;  but  as  the  men 
were  not  generally  so  expeditious  as  the 
beasts  of  burden,  the  consequence  was 
the  incumbrance  resulting  from  the  gath- 
ering of  the  four-wheeled  vehicles  at  the 
hotel  square  was  in  a  proportionate  ratio 
with  the  thirst  of  the  drivers.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  wagons,  I  would  rather 
say,  the  thirst  of  the  drivers,  was  so  pro- 
tracted as  to  hinder,  sometimes,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  road,  to  more  active  farmers 
who  wanted  to  profit  by  the  laziness  of 
their  competitors,  and  reach  the  city  be- 
fore the  market  should  get  glutted  by  too 
many  traders. 

As  it  was  Lent  time,  a  season  reverenc- 
ed by  the  few  who  pay  attention  to  the 
commandments  of  the  Catholic  church, 
the  farmers'  carts  were  chiefly  loaded  with 
vegetables,  such  as  salads,  beans,  cabbages 
and  other  greens,  heaped  up  in  large 
hampers  open  at  the  top,  and  secured  by 
a  netting  which  entwined  leaves  and  roots 
in  a  tight  embrace.     Sometimes,   how- 
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ever,  parts  of  the  attractive  vegetable, 
peeping  out  of  their  prisons,  offered  a 
tempting  prize  to  the  appetite  of  a  sturdy 
ox,  whose  rough  tongue  was  appropriating 
to  itself  that  portion  not  secured  by  the 
meshes  of  the  net,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  urchins  of  the  neighborhood,who  laugh- 
od  to  their  hearts  content,  at  the  trick 
played  by  the  sober  animal,  at  the  expense 
of  the  drinking  farmer. 

Some  heavier  carriages  were  loaded 
with  small  trusses  of  hay,  sacks  of  oats 
and  bran,  and  other  produce  of  a  similar 
description,  destined  as  food  for  cattle  and 
horses.  These  trusses  and  sacks  were 
marked  with  a  large  B.,  and  what  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  all  had  the  same  initial, 
though  they  belonged  to  different  wagons 
and  were  evidently  owned  by  different 
proprietors.  That  day,  there  were  a 
great  number  standing  at  Nicolo  Sa- 
vings door.  Many  purchasers  were  flock- 
ing about,  trying  to  profit  by  the  abund- 
ance of  the  supply,  and  striving  to  make 
the  scale  of  the  bargain  turn  to  their 
side.  But  to  the  great  amazement  and 
displeasure  of  the  speculators,  their  con- 
templated operations  vanished  into  smoke 
before  the  sturdiness  of  the  countrymen, 
who  did  not  wish  to  hear  of  any  proposition 
until  they  had  reached  the  city,  and  when, 
through  the  incessant  solicitations  of  the 
buyers,  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  de- 
cline telling  the  motives  of  their  refusal, 
they  did  so,  in  pointing  out  to  the  purch- 
aser the  letter  inscribed  upon  the  trusses 
and  sacks,  adding  at  the  same  time,  that 
all  their  goods  were  consigned  to  the  man 
whose  initial  they  could  see  printed. 

a  Tell  me  the  reason  why,"  said  a  cat- 
tle driver  to  one  of  the  farmers  then 
standing  near  his  wagon,  "  you  direct  all 
your  produce  to  that  infernal  scoundrel 
of  a  uiceroacchio,  the  stupid  idol  of  the 
people,  and  the  most  dangerous  dema- 
gogue of  the  Papal  States  %  Is  not  our 
money  as  good  as  his?" 

That  attack  on  a  man  idolized  by  the 
countrymen,  started  at  once,  a  flash  of  in- 
dignation in  the  look  of  him  thus  address- 
ed, and  was  the  signal  for  a  general  quar- 
rel ;  soon  a  crowd  of  people  attracted  by 
the  loud  disputing  of  the  cattle  drivers 
and  the  moody  indignation  of  the  farmers, 
gathered  around,  ready  to  castigate  the 
insolent  calumniator  of  Giceroacohio. 
One  of  the  farmers,  lifting  his  hand,  to 


pacify  the  angry  multitude,  replied  in  a 
cool  tone,  "  your  money,  sir,  can  perhaps 
be  as  good,  if  not  as  honorably  gained,  as 
the  Ciceroacchio's,  but  your  word  may 
not  be  so  trustworthy.  We  have  been  so 
often  cheated  by  you  and  your  like,  that 
we  have  determined  not  to  deal  with  any- 
body but  an  honest  man.  We  may  say. 
without  injuring  anybody's  honor,  or  in- 
tegrity, that  we  are  now  dealing  with  one, 
to  whom,  our  citizens  at  large,  grant  all 
the  qualities  of  an  upright,  if  not  of  a 
great  man,  and  that  one,  the  object  of 
your  base  invectives  and  narrow  jealousy, 
is  as  you  know,  and  as  every  one  knows, 
the  great  and  good  Roman  patriot,  An- 
gelo  Brunetti,  the  friend  of  the  people, 
the  courageous  and  incorruptible  advo- 
cate of  our  right  and  liberties,  whom  we 
all  call  Ciceroacchio. 

u  Sangua  detta  Madona,"  replied  a 
cattle  driver,  a  stout  man,  built  like  Her- 
cules, with  a  heavy  neck  and  broad  shoul- 
ders, "  I  am  tired  of  hearing  that  name 
so  often  repeated.  It  shocks  my  ears  at 
least  twenty  times  a  day.  By  Lucifer,  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  rock,  or  prairie  in 
all  the  dominions  of  his  Holiness,  through 
which  that  name  has  not  been  echoed  and 
re-echoed.  There  is  not  a  shrine  upon 
the  road,  or  a  tree  along  the  wood,  into 
which  the  knife  of  some  of  your  lazy  fel- 
lows has  not  carved  or  engraved  it.  It 
offends  my  eyes  as  much  as  my  ears,  and 
though  I  scratch  it  out,  every  time  I 
meet  it,  it  nevertheless  appears  anew,  as 
if  some  invisible  hand  wanted  to  torment 
me." 

"  Can  you  tell  us,"  replied  the  farmer, 
"the  cause  of  your  animosity  against  Ci- 
ceroacchio ?  Has  he  ever  injured  you  in 
any  way  ?  has  he  directly  interfered  in 
your  business,  or,  in  a  word,  have  you  any 
personal  motive  of  anger  against  him  ? 
We  cannot  admit  that  such  inveterate 
abuse  is  the  mere  offspring  of  a  rivalry  of 
trade.  Jealousy  does  not  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  hatred.  You  certainly  have 
some  other  reasons,  behind  which,  you 
hide  your  resentment.  Let  us  know 
them,  and  if  you  are  right,  we  promise 
you  that  justice  will  be  done,  as  well  in 
the  interests  of  your  own  honor,  as  that 
of  the  Ciceroacchio's." 

"  If  I  had  any  other  reason  to  give 
than  the  anger  of  God,  against  the  im- 
pious blasphemer  who  is  deluding  the  peo- 
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pie  with  the  name  of  a  Republic,*  and 
trying  to  shake  off  the  power  of  our  holy 
Father  the  Pope,  by  exciting  them  against 
him,  I  would  have  ample  ground  before 
Heaven  to  justify  my  hatred.  But  your 
imbecility  is  for  me  sufficient  motive.  Do 
I  not  see  every  day,  how  that  contempti- 
ble demagogue  uses  you  for  the  benefit  of 
his  criminal  designs!  Are  you  not  a 
mere  tool  in  his  hands  ?" 

"  How  ?"  cried  the  angry  crowd,  now 
as  thick  as  locusts,  and  pressing  around 
the  cattle  driver  with  angry  looks  and 
threatening  gestures.  "How  is  that? 
Explain  yourself !" 

*Yes,"  answered  the  cattle  driver, 
tt  you  stupid,  silly,  deluded  creatures,  you 
are  but  the  tools  of  that  fiol  d?un  cane 
(son  of  a  dog)  Ciceroacchio.     If  one  of 

•The  Roman  cattle  driver  was,  according  to  ap- 
pearances, one  of  these  numeroas  and  unhappy 
victims  of  the  system  of  education  followed  in 
Italy,  and  which,  is  exclusively  entrusted  to  the 
Jesuits,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  political  and 
religions  catechisms  are  spread  in  the  schools, 
teaching  the  pupils  servility  towards  their  sover- 
eigns and  obedience  to  their  superiors.  We  give 
here  a  few  extracts  of  one  of  these  catechisms: — 

Q.  How  ought  subjects  to  conduct  themselves 
towards  their  sovereign  ? 

A.  Subjects  ought  to  behave  towards  their  sov- 
ereign like  faithful  slaves  towards  their  master. 

Q,  Why  ought  they  to  behave  like  slaves  ? 

A.  Because  the  sovereign  is  their  master  and  his 
power  extends  over  their  property  a*  over  their 
pertonM. 

Q  Is  it  a  blessing  that  God  bestows  in  giving 
us  good  or  Christian  kings  or  superiors  7 

A.  Yes,  it  is  one  of  toe  greatest  blessings  the 
Deity  can  bestow  when  he  gives  us  good  and 
Christian  kings  and  superiors,  such  as  those  under 
whom  we  have  the  happiness  to  dwell.  We  ought 
to  pray  that  God  will  grant  a  long  life  and  a  long 
reign  to  oar  beloved  Monarch. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  these  catechisms  cir- 
culating all  over  Italy.  They  differ  in  form,  but 
all  agree  in  the  end.  2721  copies  are  spread  in  the 
Lombard  schools  alone,  together  with  13,057  copies 
of  a  pitiful,  servile,  religious  manual,  of  which  we 
will  give  extracts  hereafter. 

The  instruction  given  in  that  portion  of  Italy,  is 
almost  null  in  its  effects :  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools  especially.  The  ignorance  and  the  negli- 
gence of  the  masters  are  proverbial ;  their  salary 
is  very  small,  and  they  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
number  of  scholars,  all  of  an  age  requiring  special 
attention.  Musical  instruction  is  proscribed,  the 
direction  of  the  schools  is  confined  to  the  curate,  to 
the  commissary,  and  to  the  delegate.  They  can 
dismiss  the  master  at  their  pleasure. 

In  those  schools  the  master  is  required  to  make 
a  minnte  report  to  Government  of  the  conduct  of 
the  scholars.  The  teaching  is  confined  to  a  few 
elementary  notions  of  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
exercise  of  memory  upon  the  psalms,  hymn  for  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  twice  a  day,  tho  study  of  the 
aforesaid  catechism,  and  prayers  for  the  Pope. 
They  have  not  a  single  Italian  History,  and 
Italian  literature  is  forbidden. 


yonr  lazy-boned  co?ttadini  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  sell  his  crop  for  twice  its 
value,  he  says,  Ciceroacchio  will  give  me 
so  much,  and  off  he  goes.  If  an  old  man, 
out  of  his  wits,  wishes  to  spend  the 
balance  of  his  decrepit  age  in  indolence 
and  drunkeness,  he  exclaims,  '  Ciceroac- 
chio is  our  father,  he  will  provide  for  our 
wants;7  and  off  he  goes.  If  a  man  is 
afflicted  with  a  son  whose  mind  he  cannot 
train  or  character  subdue,  he  goes  and 
finds  the  Ciceroacchio,  who  trains  and 
subdues  his  rebel  offspring.  If  an  old 
woman  gets  into  matrimonial  difficulties, 
and  wants  to  have  the  matter  adjusted, 
out  she  goes  for  application  to  that 
damned  Ciceroacchio,  who  settles  the 
difficulty  and  sets  husband  and  wife  on 
good  terms  again.  If  any  beggarly,  rag- 
ged, impudent  fellow,  complains  of  a  pre- 
tended wrong  to  the  police,  or  has  any 
imaginary  wrong  for  which  to  get  redress 
against  a  priest,  then  the  activity  of  Cic- 
eroacchio is  as  unbounded  as  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind  can  wish.  He  has  no 
rest,  no  sleep,  no  tranquility,  until  by 
some  infernal  process,  he  has  endeavored 
to  establish  the  pretended  rights  of  the 
beggarly  impostor,  and  obtains  satisfac- 
tion. His  whole  soul  is  engaged  in  the 
task,  and  he  is  filled  with  delight  at  the 
triumph.  He  glories  in  being  called  a 
Republican.  He  rejoices  at  that  horrid 
appellation,  offensive  to  God,  to  intelli- 
gence and  reason,  as  Lucifer  rejoiced  at 
having  raised  his  arm  against  our  Creator. 
Finally,  the  name  of  that  man  is  always 
spoken  of,  and  his  assistance  resorted  to 
on  all  occasions  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  repetition  of  that  unchris- 
tian name  irritates  me  beyond  measure. 
I  am  disgusted  with  him  altogether.  I 
swear  upon  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin, this  thing  must  stop,  or  the  man 
must  die."  And  in  uttering  these  bloody 
words,  the  cattle  driver,  with  a  frantic 
look,  and  the  foam  of  anger  upon  his 
lips,  raised  his  hands,  and  made  the  ges- 
ture of  a  man  stabbing  another  in  the 
heart. 

The  hand  raised  as  if  to  execute  tho 
bloody  purpose,  had  not  yet  resumed  its 
former  position,  when  a  blow  from  the 
handle  of  a  loaded  whip,  directed  by  an 
unknown  arm,  descended  with  the  swift- 
ness of  lightning  upon  tho  head  of  the 
declaimer.      This    blow     ^s    given    so 
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adroitly  and  with  so  much  rapidity,  that 
nobody  saw  whence  the  attack  came, 
or  to  whom  the  whip  belonged  ;  so  violent 
was  it  that  the  Hercules  fell,  like  a 
lightning  stricken  oak.  It  was  apparent 
that  no  hopes  of  recovery  could  be  rea- 
sonably entertained  in  favor  of  the  wound- 
ed man  ;  from  his  open  cranium,  divided 
into  several  channels  by  the  entanglement 
of  a  thick  mass  of  dark  hair,  the  blood 
was  seen  rushing  in  different  directions, 
whilst  the  victim,  stretched  out  like  a 
corpse  upon  the  dusty  road,  was  growing 
paler  and  paler,  and  rapidly  losing  his 
strength  with  his  life.  The  symptoms  of 
death  were  so  remarkably  stamped  upon 
his  face,  that  none  of  the  men,  then  on 
the  spot,  attempted  to  remove  him  from 
his  position,  or  stop  the  blood. 

"  Murder !  Murder !"  exclaimed  several 
voices.  And  immediately  the  residents 
of  the  neighborhood,  all  the  inmates  of 
the  "Angel  of  the  Field,"  men,  women  and 
children,  ran  at  full  speed  to  the  place 
where  the  cries  were  uttered.  A  soon  as 
the  spectacle  of  the  wounded  man  met 
their  eyes,  the  women,  angels  always 
ready  to  devote  themselves  to  the  relief 
of  others,  knelt  around  the  dying  man, 
and  with  that  pious  hurry,  which  sacrifi- 
ces everything  to  impulse,  they  wrested 
their  handkerchiefs  from  their  bosoms, 
and  tried  to  staunch  with  them  the  blood 
rushing  from  his  head.  Their  efforts, 
however,  were  of  no  avail.  Death  had 
marked  his  victim,  and  all  the  skill  in  the 
world  would  not  have  rescued  him  from 
his  grasp. 

li  Who  killed  that  man  ?"  asked  a  strong 
voice  in  the  crowd.  "  Who  dared  to  lay 
a  sacrilegious  hand  upon  a  son  of  the 
people  ?  My  friends,  let  us  go  and  wash 
ourselves  from  the  imputation  of  murder ! 
Who  has  done  this  deed  ?  let  us  discover 
him  and  bring  before  the  magistrate  the 
proof  of  our  innocence,"  said  the  farmers 
in  a  chorus. 

But  alas !  this  appeal  of  honesty  re- 
mained unanswered.  A  contemptuous 
silence  prevailed  among  the  people  during 
the  inquisition.  Nobody  seemed  to  care 
for  the  question.  The  passiveness  of  the 
multitude  was  so  great  that  not  a  single 
head  was  moved,  not  a  glance  disturbed, 
nor  could  a  single  frowning  brow  be  per- 
ceived. Ears  were  shut  and  tongues  were 
mute.     The  crowd  was  in  that  moment 


absorbed  in  watching  with  marks  of  great 
attention  the  progress  of  agony  upon  the 
pallid  face  of  the  dying  man. 

"  Take  him  to  the  Hotel,"  said  an  old 
farmer,  moved  with  compassion  at  that 
dismal  spectacle:  "he  will  be  better 
there  than  on  the  dusty  road." 

This  advice  was  immediately  complied 
with.  A  few  young  men  approached  the 
moribond,  and  making  a  sort  of  litter 
with  their  joined  hands,  carried  him,  as 
well  as  they  could,  to  the  Hotel.  But 
their  assistance  proved  rather  fatal  than 
profitable.  The  last  moment  of  the  cat- 
tle driver  had  come,  and  he  had  to  enter 
the  last  path  of  all  mortality.  Life  had 
fled  from  his  powerful  frame,  during  the 
transmission.  A  last  quivering,  a  general 
shuddering  of  the  muscles,  and  a  suddea 
alteration  of  his  features,  announced  that 
his  end  had  come,  and  that  the  soul  had 
departed  from  his  body.  When  the  young 
men  laid  the  cattle  driver  upon  the 
sofa  in  the  hotel,  he  was  nothing  but  a 
corpse. 

A  great  bustle  and  confusion  followed. 
The  death  of  a  man  in  the  peaceful  hotel 
of  Signor  Nicolo  Savini  was  too  strange 
an  event,  not  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  people.  Every  person  wanted  to  cast 
a  glance  upon  the  dead  body,  but,  strange 
to  relate,  there  was  not,  amidst  that  pro- 
cession of  persons  coming  and  going,  a 
single  one  who  inquired  the  nature  of  the 
death,  and  the  causes  which  produced  it. 
Nobody  was  bold  or  curious  enough  to 
repeat  the  question,  "who  has  killed 
him  1"  A  complete  silence  prevailed  on 
that  subject.  It  seemed  as  if  an  act  of 
justice  had  just  been  accomplished  through 
the  stern  hand  of  a  legal  tribunal,  and 
the  sentence  of  death  received  its  appli- 
cation. The  cattle  driver  being  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  man,  and 
having  committed  several  crimes,  until 
then,  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  justice, 
every  person  felt,  in  his  conscience,  that 
his  punishment,  inscribed  in  the  book  of 
Providence,  had  been  executed.  Thus, 
nobody  was  anxious  to  examine  what  hand 
had  fulfilled  that  decree,  since,  in  public 
opinion,  justice  had  been  suspended  only 
for  a  time,  and  had  now  claimed  its 
prey. 
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GHAFTEB  II. 

WHIG  POLICY   AND  DIPLOMACY. 

At  that  moment,  when  public  attention 
"was  excited  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  each 
pulsation  of  the  heart  quickened  by  the 
emotion  of  the  scene,  two  gentlemen,  thin, 
tall,  with  long,  pale,  unmeaning  faces, 
ash-colored  whiskers,  and  a  sort  of  sullen, 
dead  look,  entered  the  parlor  of  the 
hotel.  They  had  a  foreign  air,  a  foreign 
accent,  and  a  foreign  gait ;  the  solemnity  of 
their  countenances,  the  haughty  expres- 
sion of  the  head,  and  peculiar  curl  of  the 
lips,  were  well  calculated  to  impress  un- 
favorably the  society  among  which  they 
made  their  appearance.  Their  manners 
were  constrained,  their  gestures  awkward ; 
they  wore  starched  collars,  and  tight 
coats,  and  their  whole  persons  were  as 
stiff  as  their  dresses.  When  their  looks 
were  losing  somewhat  their  natural  sul- 
lenness,  and  assuming  a  more  animated 
expression,  they  became  full  of  imperative 
command,  and  seemed  to  impose  respect 
and  prompt  obedience.  Having  been  ap- 
prised that  a  murder  had  been  committed, 
and  that  the  corpse  of  the  victim  was 
lying  not  far  from  them,  they  seemed  to 
arouse  from  their  stupor,  and  inquired 
with  a  visible  anxiety  into  the  details  of 
the  affair ;  but  as  they  were  divested  of 
any  apparent  authority,  their  inquiries 
remained  unanswered.  They  could  not 
find  a  single  individual  who  had  heard, 
said,  or  could,  or  would  say,  anything  on 
the  subject.  As  their  presence  was  in- 
trusive, and  their  questions  tiresome,  they 
were  soon  left  alone.  In  a  few  minutes, 
every  person  present  had  left  the  room, 
and  the  new  comers  remained  free  to 
reflect  upon  the  scorn  they  seemed  to  in- 
spire. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  indiffer- 
ence assumed  by  the  foreigners,  they 
could  not  help  exhibiting  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  desertion  of  the 
room  in  so  short  a  time  after  their  en- 
trance. They  could  not  attribute  these 
symptoms  of  public  displeasure  to  any 
other  cause  than  to  their  want  of  popu- 
larity, and  the  adverse  feelings  they  in- 
spired ;  but  as  mortified  vanity  is  wont  to 
console  itself  by  accusing  others,  they 
preferred  throwing  the  blame  upon  those 
who  had  left  them,  rather  than  to  permit 


the  shadow  of  an  imputation  to  approach 
their  haughty  and  ridiculous  personali- 
ties. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Lord  Minto* 
will  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  all  this  V} 
said  the  tallest  of  the  two  gentlemen  to 
his  companion.  a  Why  are  we  here,  and 
for  what  purpose  ?  Have  you  well  calcu- 
lated the  consequence  of  your  demarche  ? 
are  you  not  afraid  of  thus  exposing  our- 
selves, unarmed  and  defenceless,  in  such 
a  cut-throat  sort  of  a  place?  I  always 
knew  you  for  a  prudent  circumspect  man, 
but  I  will  be  obliged  to  modify  my 
opinion,  unless  you  explain  yourself,  upon 
the  motive  of  our  visit  here." 

"  Politics  !  my  dear  sir,  Politics  !"  an- 
swered with  a  self-conceited  air,  the  arro- 
gant English  lord. 

— u  Politics?  what  the  deuce,  have 
politics  to  do  with  cabbages  and  onions, 
peasants  and  mules,  beggars  and  ruined 
mansions?  I  wonder  if  you  can  distill 
anything  in  your  diplomatic  alembic  out 
of  such  a  compound  of  heterogeneous 
matters  ?" 

"  Don't  be  so  hasty  in  your  opinions," 
replied  Lord  Minto.     "  Diplomacy  is  not 

*  The  mission  of  Lord  Minto,  a  whig  of  the  old 
school,  had  no  positive  character.  It  partook  of 
that  double  and  treacherous  policy  of  the  English 
cabinet,  which,  during  successive  ages,  has  been 
skillful  enough  to  gull  other  people  with  a  sem- 
blance of  liberality,  and  to  catch,  by  its  well-con- 
cealed hypocrisy,  the  superficial  or  corrupted 
statesmen  of  Europe  and  America.  Lord  Minto 
was  told  by  Lord  Palm  ere  ton,  to  visit  the  different 
Courts  of  Italy,  and  to  recommend  them,  if  they 
wanted  to  save  their  crowns  in  the  tempest  evi- 
dently gathering,  to  grant  some  semblance  of  a 
Constitution,  to  sow  dissension  among  their  sub- 
jects, to  irritate  leaders  against  leaders,  to  frighten 
the  conservatives  by  threatening  them  with  scenes 
of  blood  and  carnage,  to  set  in  motion  the  powerful 
agency  of  religions  sentiments, — in  a  word  to 
arouse  passions,  to  tire  the  people,  and  to  profit  by 
their  first  moment  of  rest,  and  take  back  again 
what  they  had  granted,  at  a  time  of  irresistible 
impulse.  He  was  also  told  that  in  case,  by  any 
chance,  the  people  became  the  stronger,  to  flatter 
them,  and  to  keep  peace  with  them  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. In  short,  to  keep  well  with  everybody,  to 
say  yes  to  everything,  to  smile  at  every  person, 
whether  crowned  or  uncrowned — until  the  English 
cabinet  could  see  which  way  the  wind  blew. 

The  distinguished  friend  accompanying  Lord 
Minto  was  a  tory,  both  aristocrats,  both  friends  of 
aristocratical  and  monarchical  instiutions.  but  dif- 
fering as  to  the  mode  of  upholding  them.  The 
former,  Lord  Minto  aud  his  party,  relying  mainly 
on  cajoling  the  people  with  false  promises,  and 
granting  a  little,  whenever  they  found  that  they 
would,  otherwise,  be  obliged  to  concede  a  great 
deal,  and  the  other,  the  tory,  more  chivalrous,  more 
honest,  less  dangerous,  and  less  corruptible,  who 
having  the  courage  of  his  principles,  and  sincerity 
enough  to  sustain  them,  maintained  that  the  best 
way  was  to  grant  nothing. 
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now  what  it  was  an  age  ago,  when  the 
frowning  of  a  monarch,  or  the  signature 
of  a  minister  was  sufficient  to  keep  every- 
thing under  rule.  That  golden  age  has  h 
gone  by,  a  new  power  has  sprung  from 
obscurity,  and  though  its  newly  born 
strength  is  still  undeveloped,  it  dares  to 
measure  itself  with  thrones  and  domin- 
ions two  thousand  years  old.  This  power 
increasing  in  magnitude,  at  every  revolu- 
tion of  the  Sun,  is  called  the  people. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge them,  unless  we  prefer  seeing 
them  exhibit  their  titles  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Our  presence  in  this  miser- 
able hotel,  among  that  band  of  vagabonds 
and  assassins,  tells  better  than  any  com- 
mentary, the  influence  of  that  fast  grow- 
ing sovereign." 

— "  Yes  I"  replied  the  companion  of 
Lord  Minto,  "  but  this  does  not  tell  me 
what  we  are  here  for." 

— "  Why  !  Lord  John"  replied  the  di- 
plomat, "  I  believed  you  better  informed 
of  the  position  of  this  country  than  you 
seem  to  be.  Are  you  ignorant  that  the 
Angel  of  tlie  Field,  is  a  place  of  meeting 
for  the  Roman  Democrats  ?" 

— "  Indeed  !"  replied  Lord  John.  "  In 
the  name  of  Heaven,  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  degrade  yourself  and  tarnish  the 
unsullied 'honor  of  the  English  lion,  by 
condescending  to  parley  with  that  Italian 
rabble  !  Such  an  imprudent  act  would 
heighten  their  importance,  and  if  known, 
would  expose  you  to  the  sneers  and  scoffs 
of  the  nobility  of  Ed  gland.  In  grace 
Lord  Minto,  do  not  risk  your  reputation 
by  such  an  impolitic  and  inconsiderate 
step.  True  diplomacy  is  resistance  to  all 
that  opposes  the  views  and  interests  of 
our  government ;  all  that  may  impair  or 
unfavorably  influence  it,  is  altogether  out 
of  keeping  with  our  traditions,  contrary 
to  the  wholesome  maxims  of  constitutional 
government,  and  must,  sooner  or  later, 
wrest  from  our  hands,  the  last  vestiges  of 
power  transmitted,  in  reason  of  the  serv- 
ices of  our  ancestors,  to  the  nobility  of 
England.  These  sir,  are  the  principles 
on  which  a  good  and  wise  policy  has  to 
work  its  course ;  no  composition,  no  com- 
promise, no  flattery  whatever  with  that 
inferior  portion  of  the  creation  you  call 
the  people." 

— "I  wish  sir,"  replied  Lord  Minto, 
"  that  I  had  as  much  confidence  in  the 


parchments  of  the  nobility  as  you  have, 
and  believed  in  their  endorsements  with 
the  same  faith.  But  the  sword  on  which 
our  ancestors  leaned  with  security,  has  be- 
come in  our  days  a  yielding  reed  ;  it  must 
submit  to  the  popular  wind,  if  not,  if  it 
chooses  to  resist,  it  must  break." 

— "Let  it  break,  sir;  better  that,  a 
thousand  times,  than  to  yield,"  said  Lord 
John! 

— "  It  will  not  break  in  our  hands,  as 
long  as  we  will  hold  it  sir.  The  power  of 
England  lies  in  the  existence  of  its  whig 
aristocracy.  Let  England  become  infec- 
ted with  the  doctrines  of  the  day,  let  the 
democratic  current  ready  to  sweep  off  the 
absolute  powers  of  Europe,  cross  the 
channel  and  penetrate  into  Great  Britain, 
and  all  is  over  with  her.  Her  colonies  will 
immediately  disfranchise  themselves,  en- 
ter the  Democratic  compact,  and  as  Lord 
Durham  said  in  his  report  to  parliament, 
if  that  event  happens,  England  will  be  a 
second  power,  and  he  was  right." 

"  You  are  either  blind  or  illogical,"  re- 
plied Lord  John.  "  How  can  you  adjust 
two  things  so  directly  opposite  as  conces- 
sions to  the  people,  and  preservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  English  aristocracy.  Is 
the  thing  possible  1  Don't  you  see  that 
you  are  running  yourself  through  with 
the  sword  of  your  enemy  under  the  shal- 
low pretext  of  parrying  his  blow  ?" 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  peo- 
ple is  also  a  principle,  and  as  such  have 
a  right  to  a  certain  degree  of  considera- 
tion?" 

"  Perish  the  principle  rather  than  lose 
a  single  one  of  our  rights !"  said  Lord 
John. 

u  The  rights  you  invoke  must  relax 
before  the  principle  you  dread.  It  is  tho 
only  way  to  secure  them  against  the  con- 
jured elements  of  the  popular  tempest." 

u  To  give  up  a  legitimate  right "  re- 
plied Lord  John,  "  implies  a  confession  of 
its  illegitimacy.  If  you  let  the  people 
examine  our  titles  or  investigate  our  pre- 
tensions, they  will  soon  rend  the  one 
and  trample  upon  the  other.  They  are 
too  selfish  and  interested  in  their  claims, 
not  to  look  with  jealousy  and  hatred  upon 
ours.  It  is  the  policy  of  parties  to  put 
down  their  rivals,  and  to  continue  the 
warfare  as  long  as  the  result  of  the  battle 
remains  undecided.  The  capital  error  of 
the  whig  system  is  to  believe  in  a  com- 
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promise  between  the  social  institutions  of 
the  English  nobility  and  the  people.  That 
idea  must  prove  fatal  to  both,  and  finally 
bring  down  the  supremacy  exercised  by 
the  English  nation  oyer  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Lord  Minto, 
"  the  safest  ship  in  a  day  of  tempest,  is 
not  the  one  casting  anchor,  in  the  midst 
of  a  tormented  sea,  but  the  one  which 
sails  the  quickest.  Our  barque  is  now 
launched  amidst  conjured  elements  all 
aiming  at  our  destruction.  We  must 
hurry  it  to  the  shore  if  we  wish  to  arrive 
before  it  capsizes.  In  consequence,  we 
must  obey  the  wind  as  long  as  the  wind 
blows,  and  not  set  our  masts  and  our  sails 
against  it.  Believe  me,  let  us  follow  the 
current.  The  day  will  come  when  the 
weather  will  settle  and  the  angry  waters 
resume  their  former  tranquility.  It  will 
then  be  time  to  make  our  claims  prevalent, 
and  to  have  everything  our  own  way. 
Then  we  will,  with  all  security,  make 
good  our  ranks  and  privileges  of  which, 
I  am  just  as  fond  as  you  are." 

u  This  exposition,  sir,  of  the  whig  poli- 
cy, would  make  me  laugh  in  my  sleeve,  if 
I  had  not  the  conviction  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  cowards,  and  tends  to  hurry 
this  country  into  disrepute  and  con- 
tempt" 

u  I  would  sneer  at  your  opinions,  if  I 
was  not  persuaded  that  the  tory  policy  is 
a  compound  of  stiff-necked  stubborn, 
block-headed  ideas,  contrary  to  the  onward 
march  of  progress,  and  destructive  of 
the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  the  English 
government,"  retorted  Lord  Minto. 

"  If  you  wish  your  slashing  calumnies 
to  have  the  slightest  appearance  of  truth, 
you  ought  to  confirm  them  by  something 
else  than  mere  declamation.  If  you 
want  to  make  people  believe  in  your  im- 
putations, you  must  point  out  the  defects 
of  the  Tory  policy,  and  show  the  place 
where  they  have  been  eclipsed  by  the 
virtues  of  the  whig  party.  Unless  you 
do  this,  you  will  always  be  suspected  of 
having  added,  without  benefit  to  the  na- 
tion, your  ambition,  passions,  interests, 
and  prejudices  to  those  already  in  exist- 
ence, under  the  Tory  administration.  For 
it  is  a  law  of  the  human  mind  that  when- 
ever a  party  pretends  to  succeed  another 
it  shall  present  itself  with  some  measures 
of  a  national  character  calculated  to  bene- 


fit the  country  and  heighten  the  tone  of 
its  policy. 

u  I  hope,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Minto,  "  to 
present  you  with  so  abundant  a  supply  of 
the  facts  you  require  that  their  simple 
enunciation  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  our  policy  over  yours,  and 
to  convince  you  of  the  improvements  we 
have  introduced  into  the  management  of 
public  affairs." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Lord 
John.  "  When  you  came  and  laid  hold 
of  the  helm  of  the  state,  you  had  your 
mind  full  of  intentions,  and  your  mouths 
full  of  words,  but  that  was  all.  Many 
things  were  thought  and  said,  but  nothing 
done.  You  spoke  of  conceding  a  little 
reform — hypocrisy  !  You  were  just  as 
much  afraid  of  granting  them  as  we  were. 
You  wanted  to  invest  the  middle  class 
with  a  little  more  political  power — hypo- 
crisy again  !  hypocrisy !  You  were  care- 
ful at  the  same  time  that  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy should  remain  paramount.  You 
intimated  a  reform  in  the  municipal  in- 
stitutions: hypocrisy  !  you  did  not  extend 
any  of  its  privileges,  nor  reduce  the  taxes. 
You  feigned  to  be  in  favor  of  the  poor 
class,  of  a  little  parliamentary  reform,  of 
more  economy  in  the  public  expenditures, 
a  little  law  reform,  a  little  church  reform, 
&c.  Hypocrisy!  Hypocrisy  I  Hypocrisy! 
You  were  just  as  desirous  as  we  to  pre- 
serve the  present  system  of  things,  to  op- 
pose the  extension  of  electoral  suffrage, 
to  confine  the  franchise  to  those  persons 
who  pay  rates,  and  to  keep  the  people 
under  the  bondage  of  low  wages  and  op- 
pressive rules  of  misery.  In  short,  you 
did  nothing  for  the  people,  nothing  for  the 
country,  nothing  for  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tion. You  only  added  subterfuge  and 
deceit  to  the  policy  of  the  past,  without 
improving  any  of  its  parts.  And  by  a 
system  of  proposed  concessions  which 
you  never  granted,  by  a  semblance  of 
liberality  that  you  were  careful  never  to 
put  in  practice,  by  a  deceitful  show  of 
love  for  Republicanism,  which  you  hated 
just  as  much  as  we  do,  you  transformed 
the  policy  of  this  country,  into  a  snare  in 
which  were  caught  the  imbeciles  who  had 
faith  in  your  honor.  You  became  odious 
to  the  nations  of  Europe,  because  of  your 
treachery,  and  thanks  to  your  care,  the 
pledged  word  of  England  is  now  synony- 
mous with  the  ancient  Punic  faith.     You 
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have  brought  the  name  of  our  country  so 
low,  that  no  people  of  Europe  want  to 
associate  with  us.  We  live  in  a  complete 
isolation,  left  to  ourselves  as  being  too 
bad  to  be  trusted,  and  too  unfaithful  to 
be  believed. " 

"  You  would  not  be  so  clamorous  in 
your  denunciations,  sir,  if  the  whigs  had 
not  put  their  hands  on  your  privileges, 
and  attempted  to  make  a  distribution  of 
them  among  the  people.  It  is  not  the 
whig  policy  that  moves  your  bile,  but 
your  sorrow  at  seeing  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages you  once  enjoyed,  parcelled  out 
among  a  larger  class,  and  the  poor  called 
to  the  table  from  which  you  had  excluded 
them." 

44  It  is  an  old  system  of  tactics,  that 
which  consists  in  supposing  others  tor- 
mented with  the  fears  entertained  by 
oneself.  The  merit  of  your  party,  if 
this  can  be  called  a  merit,  is  found  in 
its  art  of  making  the  EDglish  nation 
believe  in  its  liberality,  a  thing  which 
is  as  far  from  its  mind  as  from  its 
heart.  As  I  have  said,  you  have  caught 
the  people  by  a  semblance  of  liberality. 
You  have  spoken  of  increasing  their  fran- 
chises ;  you  have  presented  plans  and  dis- 
cussed projects  of  public  interest.  Whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  you  were  secretly  work- 
ing underhand,  in  checking  these  meas- 
ures by  raising  insuperable  obstacles,  thus 
annihilating  all  good  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  your  reforms,  and  rendering 
their  application  impossible." 

44  You  will  at  least  grant  us  that  we 
had  the  courage  of  accomplishing  what 
had  not  been  attempted  before.  That  is, 
to  do  better  than  you  have  done,"  said 
Lord  Minto.  "When  we  presented  our- 
selves before  the  country,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  it  from  the  debts  ac- 
cumulated under  your  administration,  and 
for  alleviating  the  burden  of  their  charges. 
If  we  have  not  succeeded  as  well  as  we  at 
first  proposed,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  inten- 
tions. You  had  so  much  undermined  the 
ground,  which  the  prosperity  of  our  state 
rested  upon,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
erect  upon  it  any  substantial  edifice." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied,  impetuously,  Lord 
John,  in  interrupting  Lord  Minto, 44  and 
thanks  to  the  boldness  of  your  intentions 
and  the  impotence  of  your  measures,  you 
have  opened  an  abyss  in  which  both  Mon- 
archy and  Aristocracy  will  be  enguiphed. 


You  have  widened  the  breach  instead  of 
filling  it  up.  You  have  wilfully  or  blindly 
added  difficulties  to  those  already  in  exis- 
tence, increased  obstacles,  embroiled  busi- 
ness, arrayed  parties  against  parties, 
plunged  the  nation  into  a  state  of  confu- 
sion, excited  the  greediness  of  the  people 
by  sharpening  their  appetites  to  a  little  taste 
of  false  promises  never  realized,  and  by 
your  efforts  to  give  satisfaction  to  all,  have 
dissatisfied  everybody.  You  succeeded 
so  well,  to  use  your  own  expression,  in 
doing  better  than  we,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  you  had  called  into  exis- 
tence, and  arraigned  against  us,  two  new 
parties,  the  Radicals  and  the  Chartists ; 
such  is  the  history  of  your  policy.  You 
increased  our  enemies  without  lessening 
one  single  one  of  our  difficulties.  To  say 
the  truth,  you  dug  for  us  all  a  grave  in 
which .  you  and  we,  must  ultimately  be 
buried. 

44  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Minto,  put  out  of 
temper  by  the  pressing  argument  of  his 
opponent,  44  it  is  your  narrow-minded,  sel- 
fish, stubborn  policy  that  created  all  these 
embarrassments.  When  we  rose  to  pow- 
er, you  had  so  nearly  exhausted  the  coun- 
try that  the  ablest  statesman  in  the  world 
could  not  have  restored  it.  The  evil  was 
beyond  redemption.  All  we  could  do 
was  to  apply  some  palliative,  and  to  sus- 
tain life  as  long  as  we  could.  For  mark, 
the  disease  we  have  to  contend  against 
now,  is  entirely  the  result  of  your  policy, 
and  not  the  consequence  of  any  misman- 
agement of  the  Whigs." 

44  Don't  speak,  sir.  Don't  speak  of 
ever  having  done  anything  towards  remo- 
ving the  evils  which  afflicted  the  past  ad- 
ministration. Where  are  the  measures 
which,  however  liberal  they  appear  in 
your  mouth,  have  added  a  straw  to  our 
national  grandeur,  or  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  ?  Name  them  ?  Not  one,  sir,  not 
one.  Your  administration,  sir,  is  made 
out  of  a  double,  short-winded,  treacherous 
policy,  without  dignity  or  courage,  which, 
Janus-like,  always  looks  at  both  directions 
of  the  road  without  daring  to  take  either 
side  :  which,  always  afraid  of  its  own  res- 
olutions, promotes  liberty  on  one  hand, 
and  smothers  it  on  the  other ;  which  en- 
courages people  to  rebellion,  and,  once 
launched  in  a  revolution,  forsakes  them, 
associates  with  their  enemies,  and  fires  the 
cannon  to  crush  the  movement  yourselves 
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had  promoted.  There  are  no  expressions 
strong  enough,  sir,  to  condemn  such  a 
policy.  It  is  a  stain  upon  the  English 
name  that  the  glory  of  its  past  will  never 
be  able  to  wipe  out." 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  noble  lords  was  carried  to 
such  a  pitch  that  a  spark  would  have  set 
fire  to  their  passions,  already  in  a  state  of 
nn-English  effervescence,  and  have  caused 
them  to  infringe  those  limits,  by  which 
edocation  and  rank  had  traced  around 
them,  as  a  bulwark  to  their  dignity. 
They  had  already  exhausted,  during  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  all  the  power  of 
self-restraint  and  self-possession  they  were 
able  to  exercise.  One  noble  lord  had  al- 
ready bitten  his  lip,  and  the  other  was 
nearly  choking  with  a  convulsive  con- 
traction of  the  throat.  The  spite  at  see- 
ing himself  exposed,  stripped  from  all 
veil,  and  his  heart  read  by  his  political 
adversary,  had  rendered  the  Whig  exas- 
perated beyond  all  expression  ;  whilst  the 
Tory,  reminded  of  his  faults  by  his  piti- 
less opponent,  mad  with  the  idea  of  seeing 
the  ignorant  and  treacherous  policy  of  his 
rival  preferred  to  his  own,  was  like  a 
wounded  bull,  lying  on  the  sand  of  the 
circus,  and  presenting  his  threatening 
horns  to  the  sword  of  the  Torreador,  una- 
ble to  reach  him  in  any  sensible  place. 
Happily  for  them,  an  event  presented  it 
self  which  saved  the  decorum,  maintained 
spotless  their  dignity  of  character,  and 
likewise  preserved  the  irreproachable  stiff- 
ness of  their  well-starched  tics.  At  that 
moment  a  few  knocks  were  heard  at  the 
door. 

u  Silence  !  sir,"  said  Lord  Minto : 
"  For  God's  sake,  don't  let  the  inmates  of 
this  house  penetrate  the  secrets  of  our 
political  dissentments.  It  is  enough  to  be 
odious  in  their  eyes  ;  let  us  not  be  ridicu- 
lous." 

44 1  leave  the  insinuation  to  yourself  and 
to  yonr  policy.  As  for  us,  we  are  above 
such  a  suspicion,"  answered  the  stubborn 
Tory  representative. 

It  was  the  gracious  and  lively  landlady 
of  the  u  Angel  of  the  Field,"  whose  pretty 
face  was  at  that  moment  peeping  through 
the  half-open  door,  smiling  and  smirking 
with  her  usual  coquetry.  She  wore  a 
fresh  and  fashionable  toilette,  such  as 
women  of  twenty,  with  several  lovers  in 
their  hearts,  used  to  wear — a  new  bonnet 


kid  gloves,  and  the  indispensable  fan,  the 
utility  of  which  is  not  fully  appreciated  by 
ladies,  until  after  their  thirtieth  year  ;  for 
it  is  to  the  art  of  employing  that  scientific 
interpreter  of  love,   that  women,   above 
that  age,  owe  the  greatest  part  of  their 
success.     As  she   entered  the  room,  she 
graciously  bowed,  and  glanced  at  their 
lordships  with  a  look  so  full  of  intelligent 
meaning  that  she    immediately  elevated 
herself,  in  their  opinion,  above  the  humble 
position  she  occupied.     Her  conversation 
achieved  what  her  look  had  commenced. 
Her  lively  chat,  well  managed,  was  diversi- 
fied with  caustic  remarks,  witty  sarcasms, 
and  piquant  observations.     While  speak- 
ing, her  look  and  lips  were  glowing  with 
smiles,  and  had  it  not  been  for  her  glance, 
whose  expression,  when  serious,  seemed  to 
conceal  some  sinister  project,  she  would 
have  been  completely  captivating.   Unhap- 
pily, she  belonged  to  that  class  of  Eve's 
daughters  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  art 
of  arranging  forbidden  fruit,  and  to  make 
it  enticing  to  man  by  varying  its  taste  and 
appearance.     She  had,  by  a  careful  exer- 
tion and  watchfulness,  made  it  look  as 
seducing  as  it  was,  beforo  human  lips  had 
not  yet  disturbed  its  freshness.     All  that 
woman's  skill  possesses  in  the  art  of  con- 
cealing appearances,  had  been  expended  by 
the  Signora  Savini,  and  she  had  been  so 
successful  in  her  attempt  as  to  make  unex- 
perienced eyes  believe  in  the  reality  and 
sauvity  of  the  tempting  fruit.     Seductive 
beauty  and  grace  wero  still  alive  in  her 
person,  and  could  not  help  attracting,  at  a 
first    glance,    admiration    and    passion ; 
whilst  those  better  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  the   world  and  the   havoc   of 
human  depravity,  could  easily  discover  the 
impurity  hidden  under  the  bright  and  en- 
ticing surface  of  that  woman. 

The  experienced  glance  of  Lord  Minto 
could  not  remain  long  deceived  by  the 
ensnaring  influence  of  her  charms  ;  what- 
ever be  woman's  ability  in  disguising  her- 
self, there  is  always  some  secret  place 
through  which  her  sentiments  and  thoughts 
are,  to  an  experienced  eye,  perceptible. 
The  keen  glance  of  the  Englishman  soon 
discovered  it.  He  stopped  a  moment, 
gazed  at  her  face,  and  with  difficulty  re- 
frained from  bursting  into  a  laugh. 

"Excellent:"  said  he,  "Excellent! 
upon  my  word.  You  have  completely  put 
my  perspicacity  out.     Why !  if  I  did  no* 
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take  you  for  a  descendant  of  Vesta,  in  a 
direct  line." 

"  Which  one  ?"  replied  the  Signora, 
with  a  6mile.  "Is  it  the  one  who  won 
the  affections  of  Lucullos,  and  was  buried 
alive  as  a  punishment  for  her  love  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !  oh  no  !"  replied  Lord  Minto, 
always  laughing ;  "  you  are  not  capable  of 
such  a  sacrifice." 

44  How  do  you  know,  sir  ?"  replied  the 
Signora,  still  ogling  Lord  Minto  ;  "  indeed, 
my  lord,  one  would  say  that  you  exercise 
a  guardianship  over  my  heart." 

44  God  forbid !"  replied  Lord  Minto  ; 
44 1  the  guardian  of  your  heart!  You 
forget,  my  dear  lady,  that  woman's  heart 
is  the  only  captive  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  secure,  and  yours  is  too  slippery  to 
be  caught." 

During  this  scene  Lord  John  was  look- 
ing, staringly,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
transported  to  the  capital  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  What  he  saw  and  heard  was  so 
new  to  him  that  he  could  not  overcome 
his  surprise.  Finally  he  approached  Lord 
Minto,  and,  taking  him  apart,  whisper- 
ed : 

44  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?" 

44  Politics !  sir,  politics !"  retorted  Lord 
Minto. 

44  The  devil  with  your  politics.  Can 
you  toll  me  who  is  that  woman  ?" 

44  Yes  ;  she  is  a  spy." 

44  Do  you  know  her  ?" 

44  Never  saw  her  in  my  life.  But  there 
are  signs,  sir,  only  perceptible  to  diplo- 
matic eyes,  and  that  woman  knows  those 
signs.     Do  you  understand  now  ?" 

44  Not  at  all.  How  is  it  that,  coming 
here  and  seeing  that  woman  for  the  first 
time,  you  act  towards  her  as  if  you  had 
known  her  all  your  life  ?" 

44  This  is  what  constitutes  the  superiori- 
ty of  Whig  policy  over  the  Tories.  There 
is  a  solidarity  of  action  existing  between 
a  certain  class  of  politicians  all  over  the 
world,  binding  all  monarchs  and  all  priests, 
one  to  the  other,  and  that  action  is  moved, 
by  a  single  thread,  from  the  poles  to  the 
antipodes." 

44 1  am  in  just  the  same  position  as  be- 
fore," said  Lord  John.  44  Can  you  not  be 
clearer  in  your  explanations  ?" 

44  You  see  that  woman,"  said  Lord 
Minto  to  Lord  John.  44  Well !  that  wo- 
man has  a  letter  for  me." 


44  Indeed !  did  she  tell  you  that  she  had 
a  letter  for  you  ?" 

44  No  !  but  as  I  told  you,  there  are  diplo- 
matic as  well  as  telegraphic  dispatches. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is,  that 
the  one  reads  on  paper  whilst  the  other 
reads  in  the  glance.  Madame,"  said  Lord 
Minto,  "  will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
hand  me  the  letter  you  have  for  me." 

44  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  Signora ; 
and  putting  her  little  white  hand  in  her 
bosom,  she  drew  a  little  folded  note,  care- 
fully sealed,  and  done  up  with  the  same 
care  as  a  love-letter. 

Lord  Minto  broke  the  seal,  and  having 
retired  to  a  corner  of  the  window  with  his 
companion  read  the  following  epistle : — 

44  In  nomine  Patri,  FUU,  et  Spirilu 
Sanclo :  C  arissimo  Fratello. — The  bear- 
er of  the  present  message  being  a  member 
of  the  Sanfedesti*  Association  you  can 
have  full  confidence  in  her. 

44  The  information  you  asked  about  Ci- 
ceroacchio  is  not  calculated  to  encourage 
any  attempt  to  bribe  him.  That  man  is 
made  out  of  Roman  cement,  and  like  it, 
indestructible,  incorruptible.  He,  and 
his  Transteverini]  are  immoveable  in  their 
opinions,  and  will  not  yield  an  inch  from 
their  principles.  The  holy  association 
thinks  that  the  best  means  to  get  hold  of 
them  is  to  seduce  them  with  the  promise 
of  Italian  nationality  and  unity,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Piedmontese  king,  Char- 
les Albert.  If  you  manage  adroitly  that 
hobby,  it  may  likely  prove  successful. 
You  must  not  spare  the  Italian  people  in 
your  conversation  with  him.  Tell  him 
that  they  are  the  authors  of  all  the  mur- 
ders secretly   committed  in  the  city  of 

*  The  society  called  "  Sanfedesti,"  or  Holv 
FaithiUs,  is  a  secret  association  well  organized, 
like  freemasonry  carbonarism,  &c.  but  having  for 
its  object  the  maintenance  of  Priestcraft  and  King- 
craft— instead  of  the  extension  of  liberty  and 
civilization.  The  Jesuits  were  the  founders  of  this 
organization.  It  exists  in  all  countries,  though  its 
centre  lies  in  the  state  of  the  church. 

t  The  Transteverini  area  portion  of  the  Roman 
population,  forming  a  distinct  class  and  dwelling 
in  a  certain  part  of  Rome  called  Transtevere  across 
the  Tiber.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  hand 
some  physical  appearance,  by  the  beauty  of  their 
women, — and  by  their  ardent  love  for  liberty. 
Having  mixed  very  little  with  the  invaders  which 
at  different  periods  have  polluted  the  city,  they 
have  preserved  among  them  the  features  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  ancestors,  and  will  be  probably  called 
one  of  these  days  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  libera- 
tion of  their  country.  Tbev  are  mostly  composed 
of  workingmen  and  mechanics. 
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Borne ;  that  they  are  ignorant,  superstiti- 
ous, and  cruel,  and  perfectly  unfit  to  gov- 
ern themselves ;  speak  of  his  Holiness  the 
Pope  as  the  great  friend  of  the  Romans, 
liberal  in  his  disposition  towards  them  and 
ready  to  acquiesce  to  their  wishes.  In  fine, 
promise  as  much  as  you  please,  that  costs 
nothing,  and  may  produce  much.  It  is 
necessary  also  that  you  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  efforts  to  conquer  their  liber- 
ties, but  never  entangle  yourself  in  com- 
promising alliances.  This  is,  I  believe,  in 
accordance  with  the  Whig  doctrine,  and 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  us  all.  Good 
success !  You  have  our  best  wishes  and 
our  benedictions. 

"  J.  P.  Secretary  of  the 
u  Sanfedesti  Society." 

This  letter  being  read,  Lord  John  re- 
mained as  before,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
amazement.  The  things  he  witnessed  were 
so  new  to  him  that  he  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  eyes. 

"  I  confess,  sir,"  said  he  to  Lord  Minto, 
"  that  the  more  I  advance  in  the  study  of 
your  diplomacy  the  less  I  understand  it. 
It  goes  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
mind,  and  of  my  political  education,  it  is 
as  astounding  as  new  to  my  judgment."  " 

Lord  Minto  smiled  with  that  air  of  su- 
periority that  a  man  assumes  towards 
another,  whenever  he  believes  himself  to 
be  the  smarter.  He  tapped  with  a  protec- 
tive familiarity  upon  the  shoulder  of  his 
companion,  saying : — 

u  This,  I  hope,  will  evidently  demon- 
strate to  you,  that  in  whatever  country  our 
government  stretches  its  hands,  it  finds, 
all  ready  to  its  services,  friends  and  allies 
disposed  to  sustain  its  policy,  and  to  favor 
its  measures.  The  Society  of  the  Sanfe- 
desti have,  in  all  times,  been  the  best 
friends  of  the  English  government.  Their 
policy  having  identical  interests  with  ours, 
it  happens  that  working  for  us  they  work 
also  for  themselves.  Composed  of  the 
aristocrats  and  priesthood  of  all  kingdoms, 
they  are  the  strongest  opponents  to  revo- 
lutionary movements,  and  we  find  them  in 
all  circumstances  ready  to  serve  the  parti- 
sans of  constitutional  monarch  ism.  The 
secrecy  of  their  order,  their  affiliation  with 
the  orowned  heads,  and  their  connections 
with  the  Catholic  church,  enable  them  to 
know  everything,  to  go  everywhere,  even 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the  fam- 


ily hearth,  in  short  to  be  informed  of  each 
and  everything.  Their  principal  tools  are 
recruited  among  women;  it  is  through 
their  influence  that  they  move  society,  ex- 
tend their  intrigues,  check  and  prevent  the 
political  manoeuvring  tending  to  upset  the 
institutions  of  Italy,  and  excite  jealousy, 
foment  division,  and  sow  discord  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  globe.  So  you  per- 
ceive how  so  powerful  a  society,  placed  as 
it  is,  at  the  disposition  of  the  conservative 
party,  may  give  help  towards  the  preser- 
vation of  the  prevailing  institutions,  and 
oppose  all  movements  of  a  revolutionary 
tendency." 

"  I  have  heard,"  replied  Lord  John, 
"  that  these  Sanfedesti  were  profligate 
wretches — selected  among  the  dregs  of  so- 
ciety— and  ready  to  execute  at  all  times 
every  sort  of  crime — from  theft  to  mur- 
der." 

"  That  is  the  militant  army  of  the  San- 
fedesti," said  Lord  Minto,  "  they  are  now 
the  only  class  of  the  Roman  population  to 
whom  the  permission  of  wearing  arms  is 
granted,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that 
they  are  so  much  dreaded." 

"  I  compliment  you  on  the  choice  of 
your  associates,"  answered  Lord  John. 
"  You  have  a  very  fine  way  of  securing 
for  yourselves  the  affections  of  the  Italian 
people.  To  choose  your  allies  among 
their  enemies  is  a  thing  which  never  would 
have  entered  the  brain  of  a  Tory,  I  assure 
you.  Besides,  it  is  said  that  your  friends 
are  the  authors  of  the  numerous  robberies 
and  assassinations  which  have  lately  oc- 
curred, in  open  day,  in  the  city  of  Rome  ; 
and  it  is  added,  that,  through  an  adroit 
management  on  the  part  of  the  Sanfedesti, 
the  stigma  of  these  atrocities  have  been  • 
fixed  upon  the  people." 

During  this  conversation  the  Signora 
Savini  had  been  attentively  watching  at 
the  door,  and  listening  if  anybody  was 
coming  in  the  galleries.  Having  heard  a 
noise,  she  went  out  and  saw  the  face  of 
her  husband  coming  towards  the  room. 
She  immediately  came  back  and  warned 
their  lordships  of  the  arrival  of  the  new- 
comer. Then,  as  she  had  good  reason  not 
to  be  perceived  by  her  watchful  husband, 
she  left  the  place,  and  went  out  by  another 
passage,  leaving  their  lordships  to  the 
amiable  company  of  Master  Nicoio  Savini. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Angel  of  the  Field 
having  heard  the  names  of  the  distinguish- 
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ed  guests  now  in  his  bouse,  was  at  first 
struck  with  tho  idea  of  the  dollars  he  was 
going  to  earn,  a  desire  which  strongly 
combated  in  his  heart  the  hatred  he  enter- 
tained for  Englishmen  in  general.  He 
consequently  resolved  to  be  polite  at  first, 
and  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  new-comers.  When  he  present- 
ed himself  before  them,  he  took  off  his 
hat,  bowed  and  re-bowed  several  times. 
Then,  with  a  voice  indicating  emotion, 
which  could  as  well  have  been  mistaken 
for  fear  as  for  respect,  he  exposed  to  their 
lordships  his  confusion  at  having  been  left 
in  ignorance  of  their  arrival,  and  how 
sorry  he  felt  for  the  coarseness  of  the  com- 
pany he  was  obliged  to  receive.  Finally 
he  ended  his  harangue  by  announcing  to 
his  distinguished  guests,  the  arrival  in  his 
house,  of  Angelo  Brunetti,  called  the  Cice- 
roacchio,  adding  that  ho  was  sent  by  him 
to  inform  them  that  he  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive their  lordships,  and  to  listen  to  their 
propositions. 

"  Oh,  yes!"  replied  Lord  Minto,  with 
a  peculiar  inflexion  of  the  voice.  "  That 
poor  Angelo  !  I  told  him  yesterday  my 
intention  to  buy  some  food  for  my  horse, 
and  probably  he  is  now  anxious  to  termin- 
ate the  bargain.  I  never  knew  so  covetous 
a  soul  as  a  merchant's.  Always  ready  to 
barter  it  for  the  least  profit !  Ah  !  ah ! 
ah  !"  and  Lord  Minto,  enchanted  with  bis 
witticism,  left  the  room  in  the  company  of 
his  friend. 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  what  thou 
sayest,  twice  felonious  Englishman,"  mut- 
tered the  hosteller,  surveying  him  as  he 
left  the  room.  "  I  do  not  believe  a  single 
syllable  thy  cursed  tongue  utters.  It  is 
not  hay  or  bran  that  thou  wantest  to  buy, 
but  the  conscience  of  Angelo  Brunetti. 
Happily  this  will  be  a  harder  bargain  than 
thou  thinkest  of.  I  hope  thou  will'st  re- 
turn without  the  trouble  of  untying  the 
strings  of  thy  purse.  Meanwhile,  be  curs- 
ed thou  and  thy  family,  and  all  thy  kin- 
dred, to  the  remotest  generation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CICERO  AC  UHIO I   OR  POPERY  AND  WHIG- 
ISM  VERSUS  REPUBLICANISM. 

The  hotel  of  the  "Angel  of  the  Field" 
was,  as  we  have  already  said  at  the  begin- 


ning of  this  story,  composed  of  a  heap  of 
old  decayed  buildings,  whose  architecture 
was,  at  least,  contemporary  with  the 
first  age  of  the  a  Renaissance"  Like  all 
terrestrial  things  they  had  been  sutpnit- 
ted  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  had, 
from  a  lofty  position,  which  could  be 
easily  traced  in  the  delicacy  of  their 
sculptures,  the  vestiges  of  which  were 
still  stamped  on  their  crumbling  walls, 
descended  into  the  ranks  of  "dwellings 
of  the  poorer  orders,"  for  such  is  the  qual- 
ification given,  in  our  age  of  improvement 
and  pretended  Christianity,  to  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor.  According  to  an  an- 
cient tradition,  these  houses  were  formerly 
a  dependency  of  a  Roman  palace,  des- 
troyed in  time  of  war  by  an  enraged  sol- 
diery. Since  that  time  they  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
store them  to  their  former  splendor.  The 
tooth  of  pitiless  time  had  gnawed  the 
walls  to  the  stone,  whilst  the  damp  atmos- 
phere had  covered  them  with  a  dress  of 
freenish  moss,  similar  to  that  which 
rapes  the  interior  of  caves,  places  where 
the  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate. 
Their  white  lime  appearance,  the  mosaic 
pavement,  the  fresco  ceilings,  the  little 
corner  shrines,  decorated  with  the  image 
of  a  favorite  saint,  the  chimney  mantel- 
pieces, formerly  ornamented  with  the 
celebrated  Venetian  mirrors ;  the  marble 
galleries,  supported  by  cariatides,  repre- 
senting the  image  of  the  devil,  ail  that, 
had  disappeared,  little  by  little,  under  the 
rapacious  management  of  the  different 
proprietors,  who  had  succeded  one  another 
in  the  ownership  of  these  houses.  To- 
day they  are  divested  of  all  their  charms. 
Like  the  goddesses  of  ancient  dayB, 
stripped  of  their  rich  dress  of  jewels,  by 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  they  are 
abandoned  (poor  naked  idols  of  artistic 
genius)  to  the  frowning  contempt  of  the 
age.  There,  where  the  voice  of  the  Ital- 
ian landlord  once  resounded,  amidst  the 
prodigies  of  the  middle  ages,  now,  the 
poor,  ragged,  ignorant  population  of  Rome 
cries  and  suffers,  under  the  oppression  of 
the  state  church.  The  day  when  fine  arts 
left  them  for  more  enchanting  residences, 
that  day  their  happiness  fled  through  the 
same  door.  For  in  this  age  of  brutal 
government  and  privileged  classes,  the 
people  has  nothing  left  to  console  itself  of 
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the  miseries  of  its  condition.  Wherever 
it  goes,  there  enter  irritation  and  sorrows. 
Even  the  works  of  the  artist,  of  the  his- 
torian, savant,  and  litterateur,  are  wrested 
from  their  hands  as  spotted  with  baleful 
doctrines.  The  Italian  people,  nowa- 
days, confined  in  its  intellectual  researches 
to  the  catechism  of  the  Jesuits  and  prayer 
books  of  the  Roman  ritual.  How  is  it 
possible,  that  oppressed  with  such  a  men- 
tal tyranny  it  can  progress  as  fast  as  it 
would  if  itt  faculties  had  their  full  scope  ? 
The  most  criminal  attempt  against  man's 
liberties  is  that  which  consists  in  enslav- 
ing the  mind.  The  iron,  the  gas,  and 
the  handcuff  will  rot,  rust  and  break, 
whilst  false  education,  superstitious  ideas, 
}  erroneous  principles,  will  remain  engraved 
on  the  intellect,  and  will  require  ages  of 
labor,  the  sufferings  of  the  patriot,  and  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  before  being  erased 
from  the  core  of  the  nation.  The  Aus- 
trian and  Italian  governments  have  well 
calculated  their  measures  in  mastering 
the  religious  and  political  education  of  the 
people.  They  have  made  slaves  of  the 
Italians  in  compressing  their  minds  at  an 
early  age;  they  have  tried  to  smother 
the  young  eagle  in  its  nest,  in  opposing 
the  unfolding  of  the  wings  of  its  genius,* 
and  by  imposing  the  iron  yoke  of  their 
administration  upon  the  Italian  schools 
they  have  rendered  them  real  moral  and 
intellectual  prisons. 

The  singular  distribution  of  the  houses 
composing  the  hotel  of  Master  Nicolo 
Savini,  had  made  them  a  safe  retreat  for 
scoundrels  and  assassins,  of  which  the 
Papal  states  furnish  an  ample  supply. 
The  numerous  lanes,  passages,  galleries, 


*  We  insert  here,  for  the  edification  of  oar  read- 
ers, the  table  time  of  a  school  in  Lombard y.  We 
take  one  day  in  the  week  at  random  ;  it  will  suffice 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  education  given  in  those 
places: — 

EMPLOYMENT   OX   THURSDAY. 
Tune— From  9     to   9)4  Roll    call,    prayers,    singing 
(hymn  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria). 
9)4  to  10     Exercise  of  memory  upon  the 
Psalms. 

10  to  10)4  Breakfast  and  recreation. 
10%  to  11     Nomenclature  for  the  classes. 

11  to  1 1)4  Explanation  for  the  above. 
11)4  to  19     Play  and  prayers. 

12  to  12)4  Arithmetic. 
12)4  to    1     Catechism. 

1  to  2     Dinner  and  prayers. 

2  to   3     Writing. 

3  to   2)4  Reading. 

3)4  to   4     Singing  the  hymn  of  the  Em- 
pebor. 

4  to    5     Play  and  prayers. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  follows  that  the  Italian 
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and  lobbies  permeating  these  houses,  and 
communicating  one  with  the  other,  had 
made  them  a  real  labyrinth,  practicable 
only  to  those  possessing  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  its  mysteries.  As  long  as  the 
place  was  frequented  by  them,  nobody, 
neither  the  police  nor  the  government, 
seemed  to  care  for  its  s aspic ious  kind  of 
inmates.  They  were-  so  secured  in  their 
retreat,  that "  They  are  at  Savini's  house," 
was,  in  speaking  of  assassins  and  robbers, 
equivalent  to  "  They  have  escaped."  But 
as  soon  as  Nicoli  Savini  found  his  interest 
to  turn  out  the  gang  he  received,  to  open 
his  doors  to  secret  liberal  societies,  the 
eye  of  the  police  was,  day  and  night,  fixed 
upon  the  "  Angel  of  the  Field."  The  build- 
ings were  visited ;  even  private  rooms 
carefully  searched.  The  watching  to 
which  the  few  Republicans  then  existing 
at  Rome  were  submitted  at  that  time, 
was  tenfold  more  severe  than  the  watch-  ' 
ing  of  those  who  had  justly  incurred  the 
severity  of  the  law.  A  murder,  such  as 
the  one  committed  upon  the  person  of  the 
cattle  driver,  could  pass,  apparently  un- 
perccived,  and  certainly  unnoticed ;  but 
if  a  man  suspected  of  entertaining  opin- 
ions in  opposition  to  the  Papal  sovereignty 
or  privileges,  was  detected,  he  was  sure 
to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  A  sin- 
gle man,  too  powerful  to  be  attacked  with 
impunity,  too  popular  not  to  create  a 
general  rising,  had  his  liberty  been  endan- 
gered, was  excepted  from  that  rule.  That 
man  was  just  entering  the  hotel,  at  the 
moment  we  speak. 

Of  middle  size,  but  well  framed,  robust 
without  being  corpulent,  slim,  rather  than 
thick,  figure  erect,  the  head  thrown  be- 
hind, firm  in  his  gait,  active  in  his  move- 
ment, the  whole  countenance  of  this  man 
showed  determination,  strength  and  en- 
ergy.    His  age  might  be  above  fifty.   But 

pupil  spends  the  whole  morning  in  prayers  for  the 
Catholic  church,  the  Pope,  and  cardinals,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  in  the  reading  of  some  insig- 
nificant roles  of  order.  The  instructions  commence 
in  reality  but  at  half-past  twelve.  The  catechism, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  an  extract,  and 
which  makes  a  part  of  the  afternoon  studies, 
teaches  the  pupil  obedience  to  his  sovereign  and 
hatred  to  the  liberals.  This  scarcely  deserves  the 
name  of  education.  If  we  except  writing,  one 
hour,  reading  and  arithmetic,  half  an  hour  each,  in 
the  whole  two  hours,  there  is  nothing  in  the  wh  ole 
calculated  to  impart  to  the  pupil  any  useful  infor- 
mation. Hence,  the  time  consecrated  to  studies 
by  the  Italian  pupils  in  Lombardy  is  confined  to 
two  hours  per  day !  The  rest  of  the  time  is  dedi* 
cated  to  the  church  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
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age  had  not  impaired  his  vigor.  Scarcely 
had  time  printed  its  finger  upon  his  head, 
and  mixed  his  raven  black  curls  with  a 
few  colored  hairs.  The  wrinkles  on  his 
forehead  were  not  the  work  of  age,  but 
the  labor  of  thought.  The  dark  circle 
around  his  eyes  was  not  a  sign  of  dissipa- 
tion, but  the  traces  of  the  tears  he  had 
shed.  At  first  his  look  indicated  decision, 
and,  as  in  all  superior  characters,  it  was  full 
of  command.  But  a  more  attentive 
examination  showed,  behind  that  com- 
manding look  of  the  leader,  the  heart  of 
the  patriot,  of  the  man  of  the  people,  of 
the  advocate  of  his  rights.  In  fact  he 
was  the  comforter  of  their  sorrows,  and, 
more  than  that,  the  intrepid  champion, 
the  struggling  athlete,  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment more  congenial  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  ardently  sought  for  by  the 
Roman  population.  The  tender  sympa- 
thies of  the  man  had,  at  an  early  age, 
been  awakened  by  the  sight  of  the  injus- 
tice inflicted,  through  the  clerical  admin- 
istration, to  his  fellow  countrymen. 
Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  first  path  of 
rational  life  when  he  threw  himself,  with 
the  impatient  ardor  of  youth,  into  po- 
litical reforms.  He  belonged  to  secret 
societies,  as  soon  as  they  were  revealed  to 
him.  A  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
he  went  successively  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Carbonari,  thence  he  entered  the  pha- 
lanx of  Young  Italy,  and  worked,  during 
his  social  peregrinations,  ardently  and 
zealously  for  the  propagation  of  republi- 
can principles.  Unlike  other  leaders,  his 
life  was  not  simply  confined  to  theoretical 
speculations.  Having  to  work  for  his 
living,  his  continual  contact  with  all  ranks 
of  society,  taught  him  the  possibility  of 
applying  theory  to  practice,  and  the  best 
means  to  make  both  profitable,  by  a 
useful  combination  and  wise  distribution 
of  those  measures  of  a  social  and  political 
nature,  which  time  and  circumstances  ren- 
dered not  only  necessary,  but  indispensa- 
ble to  the  Italian  people.  In  accordance 
with  these  views,  the  Ciceroacchio,  for 
such  is  the'  man  we  have  just  tried  to  por- 
tray, was  deeply,  sincerely  and  truly  re- 
publican. His  republicanism  was  not 
teamed  from  books,  but  had  been  infused 
in  him  by  his  continual  intercourse  with  the 
people.  He  was  himself  the  man  of  the 
people.  He  reflected  their  ideas,  senti- 
ments, and  inspirations.      He  was  the 


mirror  of  their  political  features,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  was  concentrated  in  the 
year  1847,  by  the  name  and  with  the  idea 
of  a  Roman  Republic* 


"From  time  immemorial  tbere  have  been,  in 
Italy,  urn  mis  take  able  symptom  b  of  national  inde- 
pendence. To  say  the  truth,  the  national  party 
dates  from  Rome — from  that  law  of  the  Empire 
that  admitted  every  Italian  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  capital  of  the  known  world.  From  Con- 
sal  Crescenzio  to  Julias  the  Second,  or  to  the  re- 
Sublicanof  the  sixteenth  century — from  Dant6  to 
[achiavel — we  find  the  same  prevailing  spirit,  the 
oneness  of  the  nation,  a  love  of  Italian  unity. 
Charles  the  V.  and  Clement  the  VII..  the  Empire 
and  the  Pope,  broke  the  ties  of  the  Italian  nation 
and  reduced  the  people  to  a  common  slavery. 
When  the  Revolution  of  1789  burst  on  Europe  the 
national  party  in  Italy  was  quite  formed.      At  a 

? roof  of  that  unity  Napoleon  ran  a  line  across 
taly,  placed  Ancona  and  Venice,  Bologna  and 
Milan,  under  the  same  government,  and  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  essay  succeeded.  The 
strength  of  the  national  party  was  so  entirely  re- 
cognized, that  when  the  time  came  lor  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  it  was  in  the  name  of  this  party  that  the 
European  governments  sought  to  arouse  Italy 
against  the  domination  of  France.  As  far  back  aa 
1809,  Austria  spoke  to  the  Italians  by  his  Imperial 
Highness  the  Archduke  John,  of  glory,  of  liberty,  of 
independence,  and  of  a  constitution  based  on  the 
immutable  nature  of  things.  Four  years  after 
General  Nugent  promised  the  Italians  an  Inde- 
pendent Kingdom  of  Italy.  In  the  following  year 
England  proclaimed, by  the  mouth  of  Bentinct,  the 
liberty  and  Independence  of  tk»  Italian  people. 
The  words  Indipendanza  Italina  were  inscribed  on 
the  standards  of  a  legion  organized  in  Sicily  to  be 
employed  in  Tuscany,  and  copies  of  the  Sicilian 
constitution  were  disseminated  through  Italy  by 
the  officers  of  this  legion.  The  object  once  attained 
and  Napoleon  fallen.,  ail  these  promises  were  for- 
gotten and  broken. 

As  early  as  in  1814  and  1815.  Italians,  officers  and 
civilians  of  every  rank,  in  considerable  numbers, 
are  arrested  at  Milan  and  elsewhere,  and  thrown 
into  military  prisons.  Some  are  sentenced  to  three 
years'  imprisonment,  others  condemned  for  life  to 
the  fortresses  of  Hungary.  In  Piedmont,  in  the 
states  of  the  Pope,  in  Sicily— throughout  Italy, 
were  erased  all  the  Italians'  liberties,  all  their  re- 
forms, all  their  hopes. 

From  the  frauds  ot  the  congress  of  Vienna  sprang 
the  insurrections  of  1820,  1821,  and  1831. 

The  insurrection  of  1820  (July)  took  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  embracing  the  whole  of  it.  The 
absolute  governments  were  everywhere  overturn- 
ed, without  resistance,  without  bloodshed.  The 
king  yielded  to  the  desire  of  the  people  and  the 
army,  and  proclaimed  on  the  6th— for  this  was  all 
done  in  six  days — constitutional  forms,  demanded, 
as  expressed  in  his  edict,  by  the  general  will. 

The  insurrection  of  1821  (March)  had  Piedmont 
and  Liguria  for  its  theatre.  Almost  the  entire  no 
bilicy  took  part  in  this  movement,  the  initiative  be- 
ing with  the  ARM?.  The  national  party  had  even 
gained  over  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  heir  to  the 
crown.  It  matters  little  that  this  prince,  unequal  to 
his  task,  betrayed  his  party  from  fear,  and  reigned 
afterwards  an  absolute  sovereign  in  Piedmont: 
his  aversion  to  the  combination  does  not  the  less 
prove  how  high  the  national  party  had  pushed 
their  proselytism.  This  movement  commenced  on 
the  tenth,  was  complete  on  the  thirteenth,  a  blood- 
less victory.  The  king,  Victor  Emanuel,  bound  by 
oaths  to  Austria,  abdicated,  appointing  a  regent; 
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Born  in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  An- 
gtUo  Brunetti,  generally  known  under 
the  nickname  of  Ciceroacchio,  had  been 
raised  in  that  school  in  which  labor  is 
coDsidcred  as  a  social  obligation  which 
nobody  can  dispense  with,  and  to  which 
the  highest  position  in  society  must  be 
conferred.  He  was  brought  up  in  that 
portion  of  Rome,  separated  by  the  Tiber, 
and  called  the  city  of  the  Transteverini. 
A  Transteverino  himself,  without  educa- 
tion or  fortune,  he  rose  to  the  lofty  posi- 
tion of  a  rich  man,  and  of  a  leader  of  his 
party.  His  trade  was  that  of  a  produce 
dealer.  His  relations  with  the  country- 
men and  inhabitants  of  Rome  placed  him 
in  a  position  to  extend  his  influence  at 
home  and  abroad.  Also,  there  was  not  a 
single  corner  of  the  Papal  states  in  which 
the  name  of  Ciceroacchio  was  not  known 
and  blessed.  Unlike  the  greater  part  of 
the  merchants  of  Europe  and  America, 
who  are  heaping  up  dollars  upon  dollars 
for  the  material  satisfaction  of  a  narrow 
egotism,  all  his  money,  all  his  earnings. 
were  fast  passing  from  his  pocket  into 
the  pocket  of  the  poor.  He  considered 
the  profits  of  his  trade  as  coming  from 
God,  and  himself  a  distributor  of  God's 
wealth.  His  gifts  were  not  charities. 
They  were  the  relief  transmitted  by  a  man 
blessed  by  the  favors  of  ^fortune  to  man, 
his  brother,  his  equal.  Not  a  word  of 
reproach  ever  escaped  him  towards  those 
he  had  relieved,  and  who  paid  him  with 
ingratitude.  The  harshest  word  that  ever 
fell  from  his  lips  at  the  sight  of  the  un- 
thankfulness  of  some  of  those  he  saved 
from  misery  or  afflictions,  were,  "That 


who,  on  the  fourteenth,  took  the  oath  to  the  consti- 
tutional system  proclaimed. 

The  insurrection  of  1831  (February)  comprised 
in  its  action  tho  Duchy  of  Parma,  the  Duchy  of 
Modyoa.  and  the  States  of  the  Pope.  It  travelled 
from,  one  city  to  another  as  it  were  by  mail :  the 
news  of  a  rising  effected  in  one  locality  was  suffi- 
cient to  determine  that  next  on  the  line.  It  had  a 
doable  difficulty  to  surmount — the  Pope  being  ah 
authority  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  However, 
the  insurrection  triumphed  without  obstacle,  with- 
out the  least  disorder.  The  Pope  beheld  his  tem- 
poral power  abolished  by  decree;  and  never 
fbotsgbt,  so  thoroughly  conscious  was  he  of  its  im- 
potence, of  bringing  into  play  his  spiritual  author- 
ity. This  protest  of  the  national  party  was  stifled 
by  the  istervbstion  of  Austrian  armies. 

From  these  facts  relating  to  insurrections  pre- 
vious to  our  story,  and  not  to  the  late  revolution, 
it  is  evident  that  the  national  party  in  Italy  com- 
prehends the  immense  majority  of  the  people;  that 
it  ha*  been,  and  would  be,  note,  more  than  ever, 
m**Ur  at  home,  were  it  not  for  the  immediate  armed 
interrtntion  of  Foreign  Power t. 


man  has  suffered  a  great  deal,  and  suffer- 
ing prevents  reason  having  its  proper 
coarse  :  let  that  man  become  happy  and 
he  will  become  jnst." 

The  reputation  of  virtue  and  patriot- 
ism enjoyed  by  the  Ciceroacchio  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Papal  states,  had 
pointed  him  out  to  the  attention  of  the 
Pope,  and  caused  politicians  of  ail  hues, 
especially  of  the  Whig  English  school,  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  personage  of  import- 
ance. At  the  advent  of  Pio  Nino,  when 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  yielding  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  national  will,  was  forced  to 
grant  concessions  to  the  people,  Ciceroac- 
chio was  summoned  by  him  and  consulted 
upon  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  such 
an  emergency  Ciceroacchio,  seduced, 
like  all  other  patriots,  by  the  idea  of  a 
possible  conciliation  between  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  his  Holiness  and  the  liber- 
ties claimed  by  the  Romans,  lent,  at  first, 
a  favorable  ear  to  those  propositions. 
But  he  soon  perceived  that  his  posi- 
tion in  the  business  was  one  of  contention 
and  not  of  conciliation.  Like  Penelope's 
web,  the  work  of  the  day  was  undone  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  influence  of  the  Je- 
suits was  too  strong,  and  Pio  Nino  was 
too  weak  to  allow  any  measure  of  a  liberal 
character  to  be  conceded.  When  Cicero- 
acchio saw  this  he  ceased  from  further 
visiting  the  Pope.  But  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  feeling  the  necessity  of  having  an 
apparent  connexion  with  a  man  so  influen- 
cial  among  all  classes,  and  wishing  to  gain 
the  affection  of  the  Transteverini,  advised 
the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Minto,  to 
make  an  appointment  with  the  Roman 
patriot,  and  to  strive  to  get  him  in  his 
interests.  It  is  for  this  motive  that  a 
rendezvous  had  been  made  with  him,  at 
the  hotel  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Field,"  a 
place  frequented  by  the  patriots  of  Rome, 
and  for  that  reason,  known  to  be  agreea- 
ble to  Ciceroacchio  by  the  cunning  and 
deceiving  English  diplomate. 

When  the  agent  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
diplomacy  and  the  representative  of 
"  Young  Italy"  met  in  one  of  the  private 
rooms  of  Mr.  Savini's  house,  the  Lord, 
whose  main  object  was  to  succeed  in  his  mis- 
sion, and  who  was  pliant  enough  to  depart 
a  little  from  his  ordinarily  reserved  man* 
ner,  and  overlook,  for  a  while,  the  punc- 
tillio  of  English  etiquette  and  dignity, 
since  in  doing  so  it  was  a  matter  of  calcu- 
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latioiij  by  which  he  might  the  more  easily 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  Roman 
patriot,  came  towards  him,  with  a  smile 
on  his  lips,  bowed  with  an  affected  air  of 
consideration,  and  taking  his  hand  with 
confidential  gesture  of  a  long  friendship, 
shook  it  at  different  intervals,  stopping, 
smiling,  bowing,  as  if  the  joy  he  experi- 
enced at  his  presence  prevented  him  from 
speaking. 

"  How  pleased  I  am  to  see  you,"  said 
Lord  Minto  at  last ;  "  I  have  been  so  long 
without  enjoying  that  favor,  that  it  is  a 
true  delight  for  me  to  welcome  you  after 
so  long  an  absence.  Pray,  tell  me,  why 
don't  you  come  and  see  me  at  my  house  ? 
It  is  not  well,  Signor  Brunetti,  thus  to 
forget  your  friends.  Lady  Minto  herself 
noticed  your  absence,  in  telling  me  the 
other  day,  *  Why,  sir,  don't  we  see  any 
more  of  Signor  Angello  V  You  know  she 
always  calls  you  by  your  christian  name ;" 
and  the  English  lord  smiling,  shook  again 
the  hand  of  the  Ciceroacohio. 

Cool  and  composed  in  his  countenance, 
the  Roman  leader  was  studying  in  the 
leaden  eyes  of  the  English  diplomatist 
the  meaning  of  his  words;  a  long  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  the  just  measure 
of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  English 
diplomatists,  and  so  small  was  that  meas- 
ure, that  it  could  be  said  to  be  null. 
However,  as  the  best  means  to  fight  an 
adversary  is  to  use  his  own  arms,  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  cordiality  and  openness 
of  Lord  Minto  towards  him,  and  re- 
sponded to  his  politeness  as  well  as  he 
oould : 

"  Whatever  be  my  personal  desire," 
said  the  Ciceroaocchio,  "to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Lady  Minto  oftener  than  I  do, 
and  to  cultivate  social  relations  of  too 
respectable  a  nature,  not  to  be  looked  upon 
otherwise  than  as  a  mark  of  distinction 
elevating  man's  estimation  of  himself,  I  am 
forbidden  by  the  all-potent  obligations  of 
my  profession,  from  enjoying  such  an 
honor.  Your  highness  knows  very  well 
that  we,  poor  men,  are  not  called  to  the 
banquet  of  life  to  drink  the  choice  wines, 
and  relish  the  selected  dishes.  If  it 
happen  that  we  drink  at  the  cup  of 
pleasure,  our  lips  always  meet  the  scum 
and  the  dregs." 

a  Your  extreme  modesty,"  replied  Lord 
Minto,  "  is  only  exceeded  by  your  merit. 
You  know  very  well  that  your  place  is 


not  in  a  produce  store,  but  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  the  nobility.  The  genius 
who  can  compete  with  the  greatest  men 
of  the  age,  can  very  well  sit  on  a  crimson 
sofa,  and  dwell  in  the  marble  walls  of  a 
palace.  I  do  not  accept  your  excuses, 
sir,"  added  Lord  Minto,  with  an  air  of 
gentlemanlike  frankness,  half  serious, 
half  jocose.  "You  have  to  atone  for 
your  neglect,  and  ask  your  pardon  from 
the  mouth  of  Ltj^y  Minto  herself." 

"  That  is  what  I  shall  certainly  do," 
replied  the  Ciceroacchio,  already  annoyed 
with  the  preliminary  of  this  diplomatic 
dialogue,  as  transparent  to  his  eyes  as  a 
Neapolitan  sky.  "  I  will  go  and  take  my 
absolution  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  I  take  your  word  for  it,"  said  Lord 
Minto,  "  and  will  remind  you,  if,  per- 
chance, you  were  going  to  forget  it. 
Besides,  we  have  great  many  things  to 
talk  about,  and  I  will  not  be  sorry  to  have 
a  little  chat  with  you,  privately."  .... 

Now,  thought  the  Ciceroacchio  to  him- 
self, he  fathoms  the  subject,  and  tries  to 
launch  his  bark.  Let  us  help  him  a  little. 
«  Well  I"  said  he  to  Lord  Minto,  " I  will 
be  much  honored  by  receiving  the  confi- 
dences of  her  highness  on  whatever  topic 
she  may  please  to  communicate  to  me. 
Thank  God !  if  the  conversation  be  dull, 
it  will  not  be  for  lack  of — subjects." 

"No!  certainly  not,"  answered  Lord 
Minto,  charmed  to  see  his  interlocutor 
coming  upon  his  ground.  "  No  !  heaven 
bless  us  !  Nothing  more  fertile  now  than 
subjects  of  conversation  :  Religion,  poli- 
tics, literature,  are  pouring  upon  us  with 
a  profuse  abundance.  Apropos,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  last  master-piece  of  your 

favorite  poet  ? — what  is  his  name  ? 

A  republican you  must  know  him, 

Signor  Brunetti Att Aout 

oh  !  I  know  it,  Azeglio." 

"  May  the  devil  carry  thee  upon  his 
horns,"  mentally  —  said  Ciceroacchio. 
"  What  sort  of  by-ways  is  ho  going  to 
take  now  for  the  utterance  of  his  ideas  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  he  be  not  yet  aware 
that  my  political  education  has  passed 
through  the  refining  and  perfecting  tricks 
of  English  diplomacy?  I  shall  have  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  idea  of  taking  me 

for  a — recruit hem !  hem !  oh  yes  !" 

said  the  Ciceroacchio,  as  if  starting  from 
a  dream;  "Alas!  poor  Azeglio!  sent  to 
exile,  prosecuted,  imprisoned,  judged  and 
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sentenced  by  his  persecutors.  Were  not 
a  few  Englishmen  among  their  numbers?" 
said,  as  per  inadvertence,  the  Transtever- 
ini  leader. 

u  What  do  you  say?"  said  Lord  Minto, 
startled  by  the  imputation.  And  seeing 
it  was  useless  to  tamper  any  longer  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  patriot,  he  suddenly 
changed  his  manner,  and  assumed  an  air 
of  imperturbable  gravity. 

"Signor  Savini,"  said  Lord  Minto, 
after  a  pause,  "  events  are  becoming  more 
and  more  serious,  and  the  horizon  dark- 
ens, and  clouds  full  of  tempest,  are  fast 
accumulating  above  the  bright  atmosphere 
of  this  blessed  land." 

"Alas,  yes!"  answered  Ciceroacchio, 
with  a  sigh,  as  if  moved  by  the  rhetorical 
circumlocutions  of  the  diplomatist. 

u  The  election  of  his  Holiness  Pio  IX." 
continued  Lord  Minto,  with  an  air  of 
deep  cogitation,  "has  thrown  new  ele- 
ments in  the  political  world,  changed  the 
relations  between  kingly  leaders  and  their 
subjects,  and  threatens  to  upset  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  past,  for  a  future  full  of 
doubts  and  incertitudes." 

4i  Pshah  !  don't  be  afraid,"  replied  Cic- 
eroacchio :  "  His  Holiness'  intentions  are 
not  of  so  revolutionary  a  nature  as  you 
may  well  suppose.  Respect  to  the  poli- 
tics of  the  past  are  as  great  in  him,  if  not 
greater,  than  his  love  of  reforms.  If  he 
grants  any,  be  certain  that  it  will  only 
be  in  self-defence,  and  not  through  any 
idea  of  concession  to  the  people." 

tt  His  well-known  popularity  and  prom- 
ises to  the  Romans  are  a  sure  warrant  of 
his  intentions.  The  liberality  of  the 
Holy  Father  has  thrown  a  poisoned  dart 
into  the  heart  of  monarchs,  caused  the 
hopes  of  his  subjects  to  increase,  and  has 
created  the  highest  expectation,  in  his 
government.  Can  you  deny  this,"  added 
Lord  Minto,  gazing  at  the  Roman  patriot. 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  the  incessant  and 
repeated    supplications    of   the    Roman 


population  have  caused  his  Holiness  to 
promise  much ;  but  as  to  the  few  conces- 
sions wrested  from  his  will,  and  which,  as 
you  know,  consist  in  a  partial  amnesty,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  they  will  ever 
be  granted." 

"  Do  you  wish,"  said  Lord  Minto,  "  to 
raise  a  doubt  as  regards  the  intentions  of 
his  Holiness  on  that  subject,  and  others 
of  a  same  nature." 

"  I  have  not  the  presumption,"  replied 
Ciceroacchio,  with  a  serious  accent  and 
severe  look,  "  to  say  or  to  think  anything 
against  his  Holiness,  whom  I  respect  as 
sovereign  of  the  church,  but  whom  I  cannot 
accept  as  chief  temporal  of  this  govern- 
ment. I  had  myself  different  interviews 
with  him,  and  I  always  found  him,  if  not 
firm  and  determined,  at  least  apparently 
kind  and  benevolent.  What  I  say  here 
refers  to  Papacy  in  general.  I  say,  and 
will  repeat  without  fear  of  proof  to  the 
contrary — the  government  of  Rome  is 
elective  and  despotic :  it  is  vested  in  a 
man  who  is  Pope  and  King  at  the  same 
time,  and  who  proclaims  himself  to  be 
infallible.  His  electors,  the  Cardinals, 
all  and  alone  eligible,  believing  themselves 
clothed  with  a  divine  character,  divide 
among  themselves  the  directions  of  affairs. 
The  chief  offices  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  administration  are  all  filled  by 
priests  ;  very  many  of  them  totally  irre- 
sponsible, not  merely  in  fact,  but  of  right 
These  priests,  the  cardinals  and  their 
associates,  the  Jesuits,  have  a  complete 
control  over  the  Pope,  who  is  the  creature 
of  the  faction  which  elects  him,  and  as 
such,  always  compelled  to  overturn  the 
system  in  operation  prior  to  his  accession ; 
and  by  a  Motu-proprzo,  to  substitute  his 
own.  How  can  you  imagine,  sir,  that  such 
a  government,  mastered  as  it  is  by  outward 
influences,  may,  even  supposing  an  angel 
for  his  leader,  ever  take  thought  of  the 
wants  of  the  people  ?" 

[to  be  continued.] 
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86  "  Young  America. 


"YOUNG  AMERICA!" 


Action,  like  the  Sun  is  fruitful,  ever  glorious,  ever  young, 
Building  up  colossal  structures  to  outlive  the  pen  and  tongue — 
Whose  broad  shadows  sweep  the  future  till  the  sun-rays  o'er  them  find 
Congenial  base  to  build  upon — the  granite  of  the  mind. 

11. 
And  there's  hewn  from  out,  and  built  upon,  this  granite  of  the  mind 
Thoughts,  that  letters  can  immortalize — Shapes,  ait  with  glory  bind — 
Swords,  that  bloody  fields  can  conquer — Will,  the  Statesman-helm  to  guide, 
And  Strength  to  cast  man's  action  in  a  mould  that's  deified. 

hi. 
Thus  the  years  are  spanned  by  Action ;  and  the  peoples  o'er  each  arch, 
A  viaduct  of  human  Thought,  press  on  in  stately  march, 
By  various  means  they  toil,  as  various  organs  of  a  brain, 
Till  one,  the  leading  faculty  outspeeds  the  struggling  train. 


That  lives  before  his  epoch — as  Elias  from  the  sod 
Springs  up  into  his  heaven  of  Thought,  to  worship  there  his  God, 
And  dwelling  there  bis  soul  receives  aright  the  mighty  plan, 
And  proves  him  only  worthy  God,  by  being  worthy  man. 


His  actions  like  the  sun  and  rain,  but  nourish,  as  they  fall 
Upon  the  heart  of  man  until  his  truth  is  felt  by  all. 
A  year  may  pass,  nay,  ages  rot — dark  centuries  may  roll, 
But  yet  reluctant  earth  shall  face  the  brightness  of  his  soul. 

VI. 

Age  don't  measure  manhood's  stamen  :  only  labor's  young  and  bold, 
And  inaction,  loathsome  hecatomb  of  God's  abortions,  old 
Thought  is  labor,  and  the  progress  or  the  death  of  mind,  marks  time, 
'*  Life  is  labor,"  labor's  progress ! — is  vitality  a  crime  ? 

VII. 

Wherever  in  Columbia  breathes  a  man  with  iron  will, 
Who  only  bends  where  liberty  enthrones  his  native  hill — 
Whose  soui  like  his  own  mountains  grand,  defies  all  pigmy  art — 
Who'd  raise  a  stagnant  world  upon  the  fulcrum  of  his  heart — 

VIII. 

Wherever  by  blue  Huron's  tide,  or  Sacramento's  wave, 

Whose  golden  chant  out-canticles  Niagara's  proud  stave ; 

A  man  bethinks  his  healthy  blood  is  tribute  to  his  land, 

And  ay,  would  gild  the  sod  with  it,  to  make  that  sod  more  grand — 

IX. 

Wherever  on  the  bison  track — in  village  forge — in  wood — 
By  Alleghanies  azure  steeps  or  Hudson's  swelling  flood,  Di; 
A  mortal  boasts  no  death  could  make  his  passing  spirit  proud, 
But  Sun-like  death,  to  herald  forth  his  starry  victor-shroud — 
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x. 

Wherever  Reason  gives  to  Strength  its  only  life  decree — 
Where  man  counts  up  the  years  of  earth  from  that  which  set  him  free ! 
Where  reigns  the  faith — that  Freedoms  dawn  alone  must  hunt  the  night, 
And  that  in  Seventy-six  'twas  first  God  said — Let  there  be  light ! 

XI. 

Wherever  heart  of  twenty  years,  or  eke  three-score-and-ten 
Feels  conscious  that  a  life  is  not  for  one  man,  but  for  men 
That  each  brain  is  a  cog  upon  the  wheels  of  human  Will, 
Propelling  each  the  other,  staying  all  if  it  stand  still ! — 


Wherever  Action  leaves  the  past,  and  brings  the  future  near — 
Where'er  electric  progress  leaps  from  customs  cloudy  sphere — 
Wherever  Though r,  like  nature,  yearly  fruits  progressive  bloom, 
And  where  Free- Will,  like  Christ,  escapes  all  living  from  earth's  tomb — 

XIII. 

Oh !  there  is  Young  America — The  "  Star  of  Empire"  West — 
Its  seventy  years  of  glory  rolling  round  it  like  a  vest 
Of  light — as  round  Uranus  furthest  star  old  earth  above 
Its  satellites  triumphant  roll  in  honor  to  their  love. 

xiv. 
Ah !  I  see  a  burst  of  glory — as  tho'  heav'n's  gate  open  were, 
Since  late  the  blood  of  Freedom  spoke  so  passionately  there, 
And  still  pleads  on,  forgetting  in  its  love  for  Freedom's  kind 
To  enter  on  its  life  of  joy  and  leave  the  earth  behind. 


And  from  out  this  burst  of  glory,  sweeps  a  stalwart  arm  and  strong, 

With  indignant  justice  crimson,*  as  a  mime-show  moves  along 

Of  caitiff  kings  who  faiu  would  grasp  the  terror  of  the  skies — 

But — stricken  down  each  blood-stained  crown  by  that  God-like  arm,  dies. 

XVI. 

And  yet  before  their  certain  death  the  kingly  despots  meet — 
While  yet  they  fear  to  onward  pass — but  cannot  now  retreat, 
A  starry  banner  gleams  athrough  the  gorgeous  burst  of  light, 
To  them  the  last  look  of  the  Sun  before  eternal  night. 


There !  there  is  Young  America,  its  grandeur  and  its  truth — 
Its  noble  heart  o'er  gushing  with  ne'er  dying  blood  of  youth, 
Its  iron  hand  outstretched  to  strike  the  tyrant  wheresoe'er 
His  jewelled  brow,  or  lying  lip,  or  acrid  eye  doth  rear. 


There !  there  is  Young  America  in  youthful  thought  sublime, 
Its  starry  beacon  flung  out  as  a  hope  to  every  clime, 
E'en  as  the  starry  flag  of  God,  the  world's  dark  chaos  o'er, 
Invites  each  man  that  will  be  saved  to  an  immortal  shore ! 


*  Rubente  dextera.— Horau. 
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POSITION    OF   PARTIES- 


FOGYISM,  "FUSS,"  AND  FOREIGN   POLICY. 


The  Whigs  are  excellent  attorneys — 
provided  the  client  wear  a  crown; 
and  Mr.  Daniel  Webster  is  an  admirable 
negociator   for    the    nominally   opposite 

Sarty,  (his  true  client,)  especially  at 
larshfield.  He  went  there  lately,  hav- 
ing just  pacificated,  at  Washington, 
the  terrible  King  of  the  Mosquitos,  by 
acknowledging  the  savage's  right  to  Brum- 
magem titles,  and  other  peoples'  territo- 
ries. There  must  be  some  strange  vital- 
ity, some  mnemonic  power,  some  almost 
Srophetic  inspiration  about  the  air  of 
larshfield.  No  sooner  had  the  chief  of 
the  Whig  administration  arrived  tlierc, 
than  suddenly  it  breaks  upon  him  that  a 
British  fleet  is  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, seizing  the  ships  and  persons  of 
some  twenty  thousand  unarmed  American 
fishermen.  Strange  power  about  Marsh- 
field  !  Just  two  years  ago  its  delicious 
shades  were  honored  by  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer,  the  then  British  embassador,  with 
his  "  yellow  cane  tapping  his  hollow  boot* 
tree,"  as  was  the  peaceful  wont  of  the 
honorable  baronet;  and  just  then  the 
whole  Mosquito  business  was  settled, 
and  Nicaragua  disposed  of,  and  the 
admirable  treaty  framed  which  recent 
events,  and  the  English  Mr.  Crampton, 
have  forced,  in  the  nick  of  time,  into  ex- 
istence. And  all  this  was  done  at  Marsh- 
field,  and  by  the  American  Secretary  and 
the  British  embassador,  united  on  a 
pleasant  country  visit,  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  relaxations  from  "  the  toils  of 
the  capital."  Strange,  is  it  not?  And 
now  the  pair  are  there  again,  Arcades 
arnho,  twin  Arcadians ;  have  gone  down 
to  the  old  house,  the  one  before  the  other, 
and  the  latter  after  being  written  for  by 
the  former,  through  the  papers,  in  a  most 
unprecedented  and  curiously-slippery  doc- 
ument, headed  "  official,"  and  addressed 
to  nobody  I  What  on  earth  does  it 
mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  Mr.  Webster 
has  anything  to  do  at  Marshfield  which 


he  could  not  safely  attempt  at  Washing- 
ton? Does  it  mean  that  Mr.  Webster, 
before  he  left  Washington,  did  not  know 
exactly  that  a  British  fleet  was  on  its 
way  to  the  coast  of  the  Provinces,  and 
that  some  of  them  had  actually  arrived, 
for  the  purpose  of  brow-beating  the  great 
Democracy,  killing  some  hundred  harm- 
less seamen,  destroying  the  nursery  of  our 
mercantile  and  war  marine,  and  abolish- 
ing at  a  blow  the  staple  trade  and  pro- 
duce of  his  native  New  England  ?  What 
can  it  mean  ?  Surely  Mr.  Webster,  be- 
fore leaving  Washington,  assented,  in  our 
opinion  most  meanly,  to  take  an  excursion- 
trip  around  the  fisheries  which  he  knew  to 
be  in  dispute,  in  one  of  the  very  ships 
sent  to  bully  his  countrymen,  named  the 
Devastation,  then  actually  stationed  in 
those  waters.  Does  it  mean  that  that 
trip  was  purely  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health?  Surely  he  did  not  conceal  the 
facts  from  poor  old  fogy  Mr.  Fillmore, 
who  all  the  time  was  receiving  at  his  aris- 
tocratic levees,  and  in  Mr.  Webster's 
presence,  the  embassador  of  a  foreign 
court  which  had  actually  declared  war 
against  this  nation  and  its  industry,  and 
that  too,  (unless  Mr.  Webster  understood 
the  game,)  in  a  manner  the  most  base 
and  treacherous?  Yet,  still,  what  on 
earth  can  it  mean?  Mr.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, the  vigilant,  enterprising,  industri- 
ous Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Boston, 
monarchic  minister  for  the  United  States 
to  the  aristocratic  circles  of  St.  James 
and  Windsor  Forest,  who  was  all  the 
time,  and  probably  still  is,  mixing  in  the 
highest  English  society,  talking  over  his 
dear  Anglo  Saxon  brethren,  attacking  the 
memory  of  Wat  Tyler,  because,  as  he 
avowed,  democrat  Wat  was  a  rebel  against 
the  British  crown,  and  otherwise  beslav- 
ering the  earth  with  his  anti-republican 
slime — surely  he  knew  ail  about  it ;  sure- 
ly he  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster  all  about  it ; 
or  was  he  so  much  engaged  with  old  fogy 
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dowagers,  according  to  his  instructions 
from  the  State  department,  as  to  forget  that 
such  are  the  objects  and  duties  of  an 
American  representative  ?  And,  yet,  oh ! 
tempora,  oh  !  mores  !  oh !  Whig  honor  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century !  why  get  rid  of 
that  ugly  Central  American  "  difficulty," 
why  smother  up  the  Tehuan tepee  one, 
immediately  and  exactly  previous  to  the 
British,  with  their  fleets  at  our  very  door, 
hurling  in  our  teeth  this  new  challenge 
without  warning  or  demand  beforehand  ? 
What  does  it  mean?  Did  Mr.  Webster 
wish  not  to  hamper  the  British  with  too 
many  difficulties,  but  to  let  them  at  our 
rights  in  detail?  Will  Mr.  Webster  ex- 
plain it  fully  and  successfully ;  for  it  is 
an  ugly-looking  piece  of  work,  very  like 
treason,  and  wants  explanation  badly. 

We  arraign  the  Whig  administration 
for  treason — treason  as  black  as  Arnold's, 
and  infinitely  more  sweeping  in  its  extent. 
Mr.  Webster's  apology  for  this  more  re- 
cent assault  upon  the  freedom  of  Ameri- 
can seas,  by  England,  but  gives  a  stronger 
and  darker  color  to  the  arraignment.  It 
is  of  two  parts,  first,  that  by  the  recent 
Whig  government  of  England,  Mr.  Web- 
ster's particular  friends,  u  American  fish- 
ermen were  permitted  to  encroach  upon 
the  best  fishing  grounds"  in  their  own 
seas,  but  that  towards  this  country,  "  with 
the  recent  change  of  ministry  in  England, 
has  occurred  an  entire  change  of  policy." 
And  secondly,  that  "the  Imperial  govern- 
ment "  has  sent  out  but  a  "  small  naval 
force."  In  the  ridiculous,  laugfiable,  out- 
landish, wholly  unprecedented,  and  thor- 
oughly mean  document,  from  which  we 
have  quoted.  Mr.  Webster  gives  as  reason 
for  its  publication :  "that  those  concerned 
in  the  American  fisheries  may  perceive 
how  the  case  (that  is,  their  case,  poor 
fellows  ?)  at  present  stands,  and  be  upon 
their  guard.  The  whole  subject,"  he 
naively  concludes,  "will  engage  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  government." 
And  the  next  thing  we  hear  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, of  "government,"  is  that  he  and  the 
British  embassador,  Mr.  Crampton,  late 
secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  are  fish- 
ing together  at  Nahant,  in  Boston  Bay, 
and  both  preparing  for  a  grand  triumphal 
entry  into  Marshfield.  Nero  fiddled 
while  Borne  rolled  in  flames ;  and  proba- 
bly Mr.  Webster,  though  the  whole  na- 
tion is  on  fire  at  the  British  outrage  he 


has  permitted,  and  by  his  abominable 
retrogressions  on  every  other  subject  con- 
nected with  our  arch-enemy's  pretensions, 
induced,  is  not  equally  purposeless  or 
idle  in  his  refined  amusements.  Proba- 
bly he  has  "taken  the  bait,"  ere  this, 
again.  Crampton  has  studied  under  an 
experienced  "  hook  "  in  such  waters,  and 
no  doubt  is  a  successful  sportsman. 

But,  mind  you,  the  document  above  re- 
ferred to,  oily,  scheming,  and  mean  as  it 
is,  was  but  put  forward  apologetically  to 
the  public  ten  days  after  an  American 
vessel,  cargo  and  crew,  seized  in  American 
waters  by  the  British  cutter  Nettler,  had 
been  carried  a  prize  into  St.  John's,  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick.  Ten  days 
after  ! 

And  as  to  the  apologies  !  "  American 
seamen  were  only  permitted  to  encroachn 
hitherto — does  that  need  any  answer  but 
contempt  and  derisive  scorn  ?  It  aban- 
dons the  question  utterly ;  gives  up  the 
whole  fishing  trade,  ships,  seamen,  seas  and 
all  to  England.  Beautiful  apology  !  Or 
this  other  one,  that  "  with  the  recent 
change"  in  the  British  ministry,  from 
Russell  to  Derby,  the  policy  of  the 
"  mother  country"  has  changed,  from  lying, 
wheedling,  thieving,  and  bribery,  back  to 
the  bold,  open,  cut-throat,  highway-robber 
style  of  the  times  of  George  III.  Great 
is  the  change  ;  but  what  news-boy  of  New- 
York  has  not  known  it  for  months.  Is  a 
Whig  Secretary  of  State  necessarily  more 
ignorant  than  a  news-boy  ?  When  did  the 
new  light  break  on  Mr.  Webster  ?  Did 
he  not  know  of  this  change,  such  as  it  is, 
in  the  executive  organ  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy he  lately  loved  so  well  ?  Did  he 
not  know  of  it,  hear  of  it,  feel  it,  and  see 
it  before  he  went  to  Marshfield  ?  Before 
he  agreed  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  hostile 
hospitality  on  board  the  "  Devastation  ;" 
and  before,  long  before,  he  signed  and  sent 
to  Nicaragua  and  to  the  Senate,  that  abomi- 
nable convention  with  England  and  her 
minion,  Costa  Rica,  for  the  base  and  cow- 
ardly partition  of  the  Nicaraguan  territory, 
contrary  to  a  treaty  already  existing,  and 
contrary  to  the  publicly  pledged  honor  of 
the  United  States  ?  Did  not  this  "  change 
of  policy"  take  place  before  all  these  acts 
of  his,  and  dare  he  pretend  that  he  did  not 
know  it  ? 

And  "  the  small  naval  force  sent  by  the 
Imperial  government,"  what  of  that  ?     It 
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numbers  nineteen  sail,  and  steam  war 
ships,  of  various  tonnage ;  with  reserves 
coming !     Small,  that — very  ! 

The  crowning  glory  of  Mr.  Webster's 
patriotic  statesmanship',  is,  however,  his 
conclusion.  He  warns  "  those  concerned 
in  the  American  fisheries  to  be  upon  their 
guard," — that  is,  he  warns  them  to  look 
out  for  their  own  protection,  to  defend 
themselves;  that,  American  seamen  though 
they  be,  pursuing  under  their  own  flag  a 
lawful  trade  upon  the  free  seas,  where  they 
have  fished  for  years,  they  are  still  out- 
laws from  America ;  pirates,  in  fact,  (for 
now  to  catch  a  cod  is  as  bad  as  to  help  a 
Creole,)  to  whom  the  protection  of  our 
armies  and  fleets,  even  to  a  single  gun, 
will  not  be  afforded ;  but  that,  while  they 
are  being  hunted,  shot  down,  plundered, 
or  imprisoned,  "  the  subject  will  engage 
his  attention" — at  Marshfield. 

So  infamous  a  surrender  of  right,  a  be- 
trayal of  honest  and  industrious  citizens ; 
such  treacherous  servility  to  a  foreign 
monarchical  aggressor,  and  yet  so  humble, 
hypocritical,  transparent  an  "apology"  for 
Whig  baseness  never,  we  believe,  emanated 
before,  even  from  a  Whig— even  from  Mr. 
Webster,  of  Marshfield. 

Not  that  we  mean  to  insist  that  Mr. 
Webster  is  at  all  the  worst  spotted  of  his 
many-colored  brethren,  but  only  that  be- 
ing put  forward  by  the  Whig  party  as  its 
greatest  living  statesman,  and  the  one  who 
for  the  sole  qualities  of  patriotism  and 
statesmanship,  according  to  the  gospel  of 
his  peculiarly  principled  party,  was  deem- 
ed most  worthy  of  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation, he  and  his  policy  are  its  fairest 
representative.  By  his  acts  as  a  public 
man  and  Secretary  of  State,  the  policy, 
principles,  and  ends  of  the  great  mental 
power  of  the  Whig  party  are  to  be  judged. 
For  the  mere  stupid  aphorisms  of  mere 
Mr.  Fillmore  no  man  cares.  General 
Scott's  statesmanship  is  an  idea  so  exceed- 
ingly trasccndental,  that  we  fear  none  but 
a  Swec'enborgian  can  realize  it,  either  in 
this  world  or  the  next.  His  advisers  and 
managers  are  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Ewing, 

iTom  Ewing — old  Tom,  caterwauler  at 
jundy's  Lane, — ah!  me,  "poor  Tom's 
a-cold,")  of  the  old  Taylor  cabinet,  and  Mr. 
Seward,  the  former  and  present  wire-puller 
of  Clayton  and  Ewing,  all  of  whom  were  so 
shamefully  outwitted  on  a  point  of  grain- 
mar    by  Sir   Henry   Bulwer,  and  who, 


through  their  meretricious  organs  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  elsewhere,  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  and  cover  their 
ridiculous  mistake  until  the  advent  to  the 
other  world  of  General  Taylor,  and  to  the 
presidency  of  his  led-by-the-nose  successor, 
rendered  it  too  late  for  remedy.  Mr. 
Webster  is  therefore,  to  us,  the  great 
Whig  exponent  of  international  statesman- 
ship ;  and  as  such  we  take  him  and  his  acts, 
and,  without  fear,  pronounce  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration of  the  last  three  years,  omit- 
ting all  exceptions,  the  most  imbecile, 
shameless,  and  treacherous  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic. 

It  matters  little  to  us  what  may  be  the 
special  causes  suggested  by  this  or  that 
Whig  newspaper  as  having  impelled  the 
British  ministry  to  its  present  bold  and 
insulting  attitude.  Whether  it  be  to  dic- 
tate in  arms  to  us  a  free-trade  reciprocity 
with  Canada,  (a  measure  at  all  times  radi- 
cally opposed  to  the  disposition  and  to  the 
economical  principles  of  Lord  Derby's 
cabinet  and  party,  and  especially  so  at 
this  juncture),  or  to  fulfil  its  part  of  the 
secret  treaty  of  Alliance,  by  engaging  the 
attention  of  this  Republic  upon  fisheries, 
and  checkmating  its  anti- Austrian  enthu- 
siasm by  practical  anti- American  mea- 
sures, or  to  account  for  the  milk  in  the 
cocoa  nut,  or  simply  to  insult  us  as  a  na- 
tion, and  flout  us  the  world's  Republic 
before  the  poor  democracies  who  look  up 
to  us,  now,  through  their  almost  hopeless 
tears  ;  whichever  of  these  mere  theories  be 
the  true  one,  the  fact  remains  indellible  as 
an  insult ;  a  step  has  been  taken  after  the 
maturest  consideration  on  its  part,  with- 
out the  smallest  warning  to  us,  by  Down- 
ing-street  aristocracy,  which  arraignment, 
from  the  first,  meant  anything  but  fair-deal- 
ing and  peace,  and  must  have  amounted  to 
something  between  felonious  rowdyism  on 
the  high  seas  and  a  declaration  of  war. 
It  is  so  much  of  the  former  as  we  may  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  abominable  inuendo  that  the 
fishermen  of  our  nation  are  outlaws,  harm- 
less, industrious  outlaws,  but  still  wholly 
unprotected  by  our  flag,  and  with  no 
right  to  be  protected  by  the  navies,  and 
armies,  and  executive  they  have  contri- 
buted to  maintain.  It  is  exactly  the  lat- 
ter, and  nothing  else,  if  we  are  of  opinion 
that  these  fishermen  are  not  outlaws  from 
I  our  country,  but  citizens  pursuing  a  law- 
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ful  avocation,  and  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  flag.  If  American  citizens 
are  wholly  at  the  mercy,  dependent  for 
life  and  property  on  the  mere  caprice  of 
any  tyrant,  marauder,  or  pirate,  crowned 
or  other,  who  may  permit  them  to  tread 
the  ocean  for  years,  and  then  seize  on  an 
unwary  moment  to  entrap  them — that  is 
to  say,  if  the  great  precedents  of  the  wars 
of  '76  and  1812,  and  that  still  greater 
and  vaster  precedent,  which  created 
the  two,  and  can  create  another,  whe- 
ther treaties,  or  wordings,  or  lawyer's 
opinions  be  this  way  or  that,  if  these  are 
to  be  forgotten  even  by  us,  then  there  is 
but  one  course  for  us,  the  least  base,  and 
quietest  submission,  withdrawal  of  our 
snips  from  the  northern  waters  and  every- 
where else,  and  the  most  dignified,  tall, 
cur-dog  like  return  to  the  lowest  colonial 
abasement  And  certainly  any  steps  Mr. 
Webster  has  taken  in  the  matter  lead  to 
that  very  plain  and  satisfactory  result. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  determin- 
ed, as  we  thought  had  been  long  since  de- 
termined by  the  American  people,  that 
the  seas,  at  all  events,  are  free ;  if  it  be 
determined,  rather  than  submit  to  an  out- 
rage deliberately  machinated,  and  a  na- 
tional insult  deliberately  and  publicly  put 
upon  us ;  if  it  be  determined  rather  than 
yield  one  hair  of  an  American's  head,  en- 
gaged in  any  occupation  not  piratical,  to 
the  ruffianly  enemies  whom  our  forefa- 
thers conquered,  or  a  single  American 
fair-trader  jolly-boat  to  British  guns,  that 
we  will  fight  the  fight,  man  to  man,  and 
state  to  state,  over  and  over  again — tJten, 
Mr.  Crampton  should  not  have  been  beg- 
ged to  go  to  Marshfield,  but  should  have 
been  instantly  suspended  from  his  func- 
tions until  full  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tions were  given.  Upon  the  seizure  of 
the  first  American  bottom,  so  thievishly 
and  meanly  seized,  Mr.  Webster  might  or 
might  not  have  written  out  a  rigmarole 
on  the  subject,  for  publication  by  a  gawk- 
ish,  open-mouthed,  wondering,  Boston  bel- 
lowing flatterer  of  the  eccentricities  of  the 
great  expounder,  but  at  all  event?  he  should 
have  written  the  fact  to  Mr.  Crampton, 
and  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  ordered,  pe- 
remptorily, both  gentlemen  home.  When 
the  first  intimation  reached  Mr.  Webster, 
he  should  not  have  warned  the  twenty 
thousand  already  on  the  ocean,  or  about 
to  go  there,  (and  who  must  necessarily 


receive  their  first  warning,  not  from  the 
Boston  newspaper,  but  from  the  guns  of  a 
British  cruiser),  to  " be  on  their  guard" 
but  he  should  have  guarded  them,  at  all 
events  from  outrage  and  brazen-faced 
piracy  with  all  the  forces  of  the  Un- 
ion— he  should  have  sent  to  the  fish- 
ermen guns,  and  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, mounted  their  light  smacks  as  our 
fleet  of  little  whale-boats  were  mounted 
in  the  first  war,  bade  them  go  on  to  the 
grounds  they  had  made  their  own  for 
years  by  prescriptive  right  and  superior 
industry,  and  sent  to  protect  and  sustain 
them,  every  disposable  hulk,  man-of-war, 
frigate,  gun-boat,  razee-brig,  and  revenue- 
cutter  that  could  be  mustered  for  the  oc- 
casion. If  short  of  crews,  no  matter,  out 
with  the  hulks  lying  logged  in  our  navy 
yards,  and  let  the  fishermen  man  them ; 
then  gun  to  gun,  and  man  to  man,  wait 
till  the  British  talk  of  peace — never  be- 
fore— then  invite  Mr.  Crampton  to  a  pow- 
wow, chowder,  and  business,  never  before. 
But  to  take  an  insult,  and  ask,  "who  struck 
Billy  Paterson  ?"  Take  the  slap  between 
the  teeth,  given  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
friendly  professions,  and  then  ask,  with 
your  cuff  to  your  eye,  "  what  did  you  do 
that  for  ?"  Martial  Whiggery !  glorious 
old  Tory  independence  I  And  these  are 
the  men,  and  this  the  party  who  are  rais- 
ing such  a  military  dust,  kicking  up  such 
pic-nic,  battle-field  dinners  at  Lundy's 
Lane— or  as  near  to  it  as  they  dare  go 
again.  Martial  Whiggery  1  Valiant  Bo- 
badil ! 

We  cannot  stoop  to  argue  this  question 
as  Mr.  Webster  has  done,  upon  the  formal 
articles  of  the  convention  of  1818.  That 
convention  or  treaty,  like  almost  every 
treaty  we  ever  made  with  England,  or  with 
an  English  minister,  is  a  botched  and 
contradictory  concern.  In  strict  wording 
the  citative  and  material  paragraph  of  its 
first  article  is  flatly  contradictory  to  the 
second,  or  renunciatory  clause.  The  Eng- 
lish give  everything  in  the  first,  in  words, 
which  the  Americans  are  made,  in  the 
same  words,  to  "renounce"  in  the  sec- 
ond.*    The  riglU  existed  long  before  the 


*  Thas— citation — "  differences  have  arisen  re- 
specting the  liberty"  (not  •'  right,'*  np  to  that  it  had 
been  right)  claimed  by  "  citizens  of  United  States, 
to  take.  &c.  fish  on  certain  coasts,  hays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  H.  B.  M.'s  dominions" — then  treaty 
clause — "it  is  agreed  that  inhabitants  (not citizens) 
of  United  States  shall  have  for  ever,  in  common 
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treaty — these  fisheries  were  the  common 
property  of  the  colonies  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  upon  them  the  wealth  and 
power  of  New  England  have  been  based. 
The  whole  colonial  power  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  be  expended  in  the  defence  of 
these  fisheries,  and  thus  they  were  main- 
tained by  our  blood,  and  money,  and  men, 
and  ships,  and  troops,  in  common  for  the 
then  whole  "  empire."  At  the  peace,  after 
our  successful  victories,  the  British  claim- 
ed them  exclusively  as  part  of  the  pro- 
vinces they  retained  in  their  grasp,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  colonies  who  really  own- 
ed and  had  defended  them.  The  com- 
missioners resisted,  and  made  their  per- 
fect freedom  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
our  right,  (not  of  any  "liberty"  given  to 
us  by  those  whom  we  had  beaten)  a  sine 
qua  non  to  peace.  That  rigid  was  so  ac- 
knowledged, and  has  ever  since  been 
maintained  and  exercised  fully—and  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  in  despite  of  the 
ridiculous  convention  of  1818,  at  which 
everybody  laughed,  has  been  more  fully 
and  completely  exercised  by  American 
fishermen  than  ever,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  hindrance  or  molestation.  To 
give  up  an  immemorial  right,  a  natural 
right,  and  one  maintained  with  our  blood 
and  treasure  through  every  phase  of  our 
history,  and  to  argue  merely  on  the  word- 
ing of  a  treaty,  which,  on  the  face  of  it  is 
a  lie  and  a  deception,  and  on  the  paid 
opinion  of  a  London  lawyer  upon  that 
elegant  lie,  is  an  act  worthy  only  of  a 
Whig  administration. 
^  But  we  are  rejoiced  matters  have  come 
to  this  issue.  While  we  are  preparing, 
under  Frank.  Pierce  and  democracy,  to 
try  whether  an   armed   European   bully 


frith  H.  B.  M.'s  subjects,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of 
every  kind,  on  that  part,  &c;  and  also  on  the 
southern  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  from  &c. 
Then  follows  the  "renunciatory  for  ever"  claase 
— ••The  United  States  hereby  renounce  for  ever 
any  liberty,  &c  to  take,  &c.  fish  on  or  within  three 
marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  Bays,  Ckkkks. 
or  harbors  of  H.  B.  M.'s  dominions,  <fcc.  not  included 
within  the  above-mentioned  limits."  That  treaty  is 
a  pretty  "  kettle  of  fish!"  We  agree  you  shall 
have  everything— w«  renounce  ditto,  bays  includ- 
ed. Then  comes  the  question,  what  is  a  bay,  and 
how  far  over  its  waters  the  "  three-mile"  exclusion 
reaches,  gun-shot  from  shore  and  promontory,  as  is 
the  old  rule,  or  a  thousand  gun-shot  distance?  This 
disreputable  blunder  on  our  part  in  mere  words,  was 
so  mere  a  cheating  clause  on  the  wart  of  the  British, 
that  even  they  dare  not  found  a  claim  on  it  till  now, 
under  our  beautiful  Whig  regime.  But  it  is  noth- 
ing in  reality — the  whole  convention  cannot  alter 
a  single  right  pre-existant,  and  since  exercised. 


can  securely  stand  upon  this  strait  and 
that,  at  Elsinore,  at  Gibraltar,  at  u  Grey- 
town,"  at  every  harbor,  bay,  and  creek  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  Southern  Asiatic  Pe- 
ninsula, and  forbid  us  with  threats,  and 
against  the  will  of  his  unfortunate  and 
helpless  people,  to  bring  our  goods  into 
their  markets  without  kissing  his  foot, 
and  paying  him  the  plunder  he  demands 
— we  are  glad,  we  say,  with  such  a  pros- 
pective issue  before  us,  that  the  great 
bully  and  bra'ggart  of  them  all  has  taken 
his  stand  upon  our  seas,  and  upon  our 
own  immemorial  banks,  and  has  from  be- 
hind his  guns  told  us — "  you  shall  not  fish 
on  them !  you  shall  not  draw  with  your 
peaceful  sein  the  natural  and  God-created 
wealth,  upon  which  you  have  based  one 
great  arm  of  your  prosperity,  which  you 
and  the  low  colonists,  and  rebels  before 
you,  have  defended  with  their  blood,  and 
not  one  atom  of  which  we  have  ever  pro- 
duced. Her  Britannic  Majesty  declares 
by  us  her  new  protectorate  over  your 
fishing  banks;  and  the  cods  shall  be  free 
from  Yankee  emprise,  and  shall  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  our  happy  constitution — they 
may  swarm,  waste,  fill  the  seas,  die  and 
rot,  but  you  shall  not  have  one  of  them." 
We  are  glad  of  this  issue. 

The  Whig  administration  diplomatises 
at  Marshfield  ;  meets  armed  usurpation — 
from  its  egotistical  throne,  in  a  railway 
car — with  a  squeak !  Well,  then,  we  know 
what  the  result  will  be.  We  may,  or  may 
not,  get  "  liberty,"  when  half  the  season, 
or  the  whole  of  it,  is  ended,  where  we 
have  rights.  But  we  shall  have  "  peace. " 
We  may  not  hear  a  shot  roll  from  the 
banks,  not  even  see  a  ship  under  the  ac- 
cursed, red,  piratical  flag  scheme  its  way 
about  our  coasts  or  our  harbors,  but  we 
shall  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
near  war — so  very  near  it  that  under  any 
democratic  administration  we  should  have 
been  in  it— and  of  having  got  out  of  it 
much  to  our  character  and  repute  in  the 
grinning  diplomatic  circles  of  London. 
We  shall  catch  no  fish  and  spill  no  blood, 
but  we  shall  have  maintained  our  old,  he- 
reditary, splendid  policy  of  pacific  foreign 
relations ! 

Beautiful  foreign  relations !  Let  us 
sum  up,  for  an  instant,  the  peculiar  state 
of  affairs  wh:ch  Frank.  Pierce  and  the 
young  democracy  have  got  to  put  in  or- 
der ;  let  us  see  what  an  exquisite  set  of 
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Whig  treaties  we  shall    have   to  wade 
through  in  '53  : 

1.  Convention  of  1818 — fisheries — 
rights  abandoned. 

2.  Marshfield  treaty  of  1852  (called 
the  Chowder  treaty,  and  now  being  done 
to  a  turn  by  the  high  contracting  parties,) 
— fisheries — rights  disavowed,  in  presence 
of  a  British  fleet ;  "  liberty"  taken  to  stay 
at  home,  or  be  on  our  guard',  and  conven- 
tion of  1818  "explained"  satisfactorily, 
and  with  a  mystified  mystification. 

3.  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  (April 
19th,  1850,)  securing  the  utter  abandon- 
ment by  Great  Britain,  of  all  protectorates, 
claims,  territories,  &c,  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca; Mr.  Clayton,  General  Scott's  wire- 
puller and  chief  fugleman  (promised  secre- 
taryship of  state,)  acknowledged  himself, 
on  death  of  Taylor,  humbugged  by  Mr. 
Balwer  in  point  of  the  wording ;  pleads  de- 
ficiency ia  English  grammar,  and  reasserts 
the  anterior  and  existing  American  rights, 
and  his  true  meaning  and  intent  in  the  ne- 
gotiations.    Mr.  Clayton  stupid  ! 

4.  Webster  and  Crampton  treaty  (1852) 
— utter  abandonment  of  Clayton  and  Bul- 
wer treaty,  and  of  all  the  American  rights 
thereby,  and  theretofore  claimed  or  insist- 
ed on — British  protectorate  and  power  in 
Central  America  acknowledged  and  taken 
into  co-partnership  with  us  in  a  most  de- 
moniac alliance,  for  the  further  partition 
of  the  territories  of  Nicaragua,  and  the 
final  surrender  to  British  authority  of  all 
the  republics  of  Central  America,  with  the 
islands  on  both  oceans. 

5.  Ashborton  treaty,  (made  by  Daniel 
Webster — his  mark) — a  fugitive  is  claimed 
oy  the  British  government  under  Lord 
Berby,as  guilty  of  shooting  a  pistol ;  the  said 
fugitive  being,  by  the  showing  of  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  themselves,  guilty,  if  at  all, 
wholly  and  solely  of  the  political  offence  of 
being  a  Whiteboy,  or  member  of  a  Rib- 
bon conspiracy,  and  therefore  wholly  irre- 
claimable, is  taken  from  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  flag,  by  instant  war- 
rant of  the  Whig  Secretary  of  State,  who 
employs  additional  power,  lawyerling  and 
other,  to  see  the  British  government,  dear 
British  government!  through. 

6.  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo — 
clause  relative  to  claims  and  right  of  pas- 
sage— Americans  driven  from  the  terri- 
tory, American  claims  abandoned,  and 
British   speculators  triumphant.      Whig! 


administration  arrests  a  man  for  writing  a 
letter — and  lets  him  off,  having  nothing  to 
say  for  itself.  Bight  of  passage  in  the 
hands  of  British  authorities. 

7.  Same  treaty  and  law  of  nations — Mr. 
Rice,  our  consul  at  Acapulco,  arrested  by 
the  Mexican  authorities,  and  thrown  into 
prison  for  fulfilling  his  duty  in  defence  of 
American  property.  No  redress  and  no 
notice  taken. 

8.  Relations  with  France — government 
of  the  Usurper  in  treaty  with  England  to 
"  preserve  our  neutrality,"  to  keep  us  out 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  and  to  di- 
vide our  fisheries  between  them,  share  and 
share  alike.  No  notice  taken  by  Whig 
administration. 

9.  Relations  with  Spain ;  Cuba ;  Crit- 
tenden ;  fifty  American  youths  butchered 
in  cold  blood,  and  branded  in  their  graves 
by  our  Whig  government  as  pirates. 
Thrasher  case — apologies,  deep  apologies 
to  Spanish  consul,  who  was  frightened,  but 
no  apologies  for  Thrasher.  Monarchic 
usurpation  prepared  in  Mexico  by  Queen 
Christina,  for  her  left-handed  husband 
and  button-hole  babies. 

10.  Relations  with  South  America — 
nobody  knows — English  speculators  con- 
fident, and  London  'Change  in  great  glee. 

11.  Relations  with  Asia,  and  the  Pa- 
cific trade — no  American  representatives 
there.  Whig  Mr.  Balestier  sent  out;  ac- 
knowledged British  usurpations  in  Bor- 
neo, and  came  home  with  treaty  in  his 
pocket,  made  by  one  Brooke,  a  pirate,  his 
own  and  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Rajah 
of  Sarawak. 

12.  Relations  with  Japan — electioneer- 
ing expedition  funked ;  turns  out  all  Bun* 
combe. 

13.  Relations  with  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands— Whig  administration  will  not  take 
them,  though  they  ask  only  for  our  pro- 
tection— France  ominously  interfering — 
Whig  administration  afeard. 

1 4.  Relations  with  Greece — our  consul 
in  gaol  for  reading  his  Bible  in  his  own 
house,  he  being,  very  improperly,  we  must 
confess,  a  Methodist  missionary.  No  re* 
dress. 

15.  Relations  with  Austria — Buncombe, 
letter  writing;  American  travellers  thrown 
into  prison.  No  redress ;  Whig  adminis- 
tration indifferent.         d     Goode 

One!  Jam  satis! 

And  this  is  the  result  of  four  year's 
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Whig  rule  of  the  United  States.  Dis- 
graceful surrender  of  every  right,  dis- 
graceful and  cowardly  yielding  to  every 
wrong,  and  still  an  impending  war,  and 
the  cannon  at  the  very  doors  of  New 
England  !  And  no  fight — chowder  and 
sneaking ! 

And  these  are  the  valiant  Bohadils,  the 
generals,  brigadiers-general,  majors-gene- 
ral, commanders-in-chief,  and  fife  and 
drum,  penny  whistle,  tag  rag  and  bob-tail 
party  who  are  about  to  assemble  with 
their  great  gun,  in  all  his  fuss  and  feathers, 
at  their  head,  at  Lundy's  Lane,  that  is, 
within  a  respectable  distance  of  the  same, 
not  on  the  Canadian  but  the  safe  side, 
there  "  to  fight  their  battles  o'er  again," 
and  show  their  valor.  Jack  Falstaff  and 
his  raw  recruits  !  "  Methinks  I  do  com- 
prehend the  bottom  of  this  Justice  Shal- 
low. How  prone  we  old  men  are  to  this 
vice  of  lying!" 

Enter  Fugleman  No.  One,  no  less  a 
warrior  than  Mr.  Greeley,  of  the  Tribune. 
The  martial  speeches  of  this  gen tleman,day 
after  day,  the  blood  and  thunder  rhetorical 
gasconades  which,  with  notes  of  admir- 
ing admiration  adorn  his  columns,  and 
peep  up  like  little  miniature  pike-heads,  or 
small  cannon,  in  the  ancient  plans  of  bat- 
tles, signifying  "  this  is  the  horse,"  "  this  is 
the  cannon,"  give  a  nervous  and  desperately 
slaughtering  look  to  the  pacificatory  sheet 
of  the  friend  of  the  humane  Blacksmith, 
and  of  the  enemy  of  war.  Infamous 
Mexican  war  —  Hurrah  for  C hepul te- 
pee ! —  atrocious  democratic  annexation 
of  Texas ! !  three  cheers  for  Cerro  Gordo ! ! ! 
and  one  more!  Bring  me  my  armor 
straight ; 

"  What !  is  nay  beaver  easier  than  it  was  T" 
(Printer's  Dkvil.  aside.— "  He  wants  to  commit 

suicide  in  it  then,  ami  be  smothered  under  his 

preat  helmet,  like  the  Hope  of  the  house  in  the 

Castle  of  Otrauto !") 
"  What!  is  ray  beaver  easier  than  it  was, 
And  all  my  armor  laid  into  my  tent  7 

(Pause!) 

Give  me  a  song! 
J  in  cl  e  yoar  verses  for  the  field  tomorrow — 
Look  that  my  staves  be  sound  and  not  too  heavy f" 

The  fellow  sings  most  martial  discords — 
jolting  every  inch  of  them  like  a  German 
trooper's  horse.  As  he  rides  into  the 
field,  helmeted,  beavered,  his  falchion 
made  easy  to  his  hand,  dressed  in  the 
long  white  flowing  skirts  of  the  true 
knight  against    the   Canadian  moslems, 


there  is  not  an  old  lady  with  spectacles 
who  ever  heard  him  preach  the  gospel  of 
peace  and  of  the  good  time  coming,  in 
socialistic  phalanxtery,  or  other  philan- 
dering society,  who  would  know  him  ! 

"  Up  with  my  tent:  Here  will  I  He  to-night; 
But  where  to-morrow  V* 

But  as  Mr.  Toots  would  remark,  in 
view  of  the  election  in  November,  '•  but 
it's  of  no  consequence,"  or  in  Shaksperian 
diction, 

"But   where   to-morrow?     Well — all's   one    for 
that!" 

then  falls  with  a  most  "  piercing  "  shriek  ; 
and  his  collaborateurs 

"  Amaze  the  welkin  with  their  broken  staves  /" 

Not  walking  canes— but  Scott  and  Gra- 
ham "poetry!"  "Scott  and  Graham 
bread!"  "Scott  and  Graham  poetry!" 
fattering  food,  both  physical  and  moral ! 
Oh  !  shade  of  the  pacific  Blacksmith — 
oh,  dear  departed  Peace  Society  ? 

Enter  Fugleman,  No.  Two — Field  Mar- 
shal Thurlow  Weed,  Es<j.,  of  the  Russian 
army  and  Albany  Evening  Journal.  He 
has  just  returned  from  Europe,  where  he 
became  fascinated,  and  enchanted,  and 
bed e veiled  with  the  splendors  of  military 
rule,  and  wishes  to  introduce  the  experi- 
ment here.  After  describing  his  notions 
of  Lundy's  Lane,  and  the  '■  review "  that 
is  to  be  there,  for  everybody  is  to  be 
armed,  ladies  in  full  dress — it  is  so  in 
Europe — he  proceeds: 

M  The  review,  therefore,  of  the  troops  (we  are  no 
longer  citizens,  only  troops.)  which  the  occasion 
will  draw  together,  wilt  be  one  of  exceeding  inter- 
est. A  review  of  forty  thousand  Austrian  con- 
scripts, by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  we  saw 
a  few  weeks  since,  dazzled  the  eye ;  bat  the  re- 
view of  ten  thousand  citizen  soldiers  by  the  vet- 
eran hero  of  Q,ueenstown,  Chippewa,  Lundy's 
Lane,  Cerro  Gordo  aod  Churubusco,  {who  resem- 
bles the  Emperor  of  Run  ma  only  in  his  mije<tie 
form  and  soldiery  bearing,)  will  touch  the  hearts 
of  an  hundred  thousand  grateful  Americans." 

Poor  devils  of  Americans  these — whoever 
they  are  I  Grateful  because  one  despot 
is  like  another,  and  tficir  despot  exactly 
like  the  "  Emperor  of  Russia !" 

The  field  marshal  heads  his  columns  ! 
"   Ah  !  what  have  we  here  1  fat  old  Mr. 
Clayton,  with  his  rubicund  face,  lumber- 
ing over  old  battles,  and  bringing  three 
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mortal  columns  of  heavy — type,  to  the 
desperate  contest.  Poor  old  John  M. ; 
he  caught  the  military  fever  from  the 
cabinet  of  old  Zack,  and  now  is  "  on  fire 
for  war ;"  see !  see !  John  Falstaff  Clay- 
ton, Doll  Ewing,  (char-woman  at  Lundy's 
Lane,)  and  the  old,  shrewd,  money-get- 
ting, bill-scoring  bitter  Hostess  Seward, 
are  going  to  have  a  scene — a  Pistol ic 
"Webster  man,  fresh  from  the  fisheries, 
has  intruded — he  is  war  too  ! 

Pitt.  W.  AT.— 
What!  shall  we  have  incision  T  shall  we  imbrue? 
Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful 

days ! 
Why  then,  let  crrievons,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  sisters  three !     Come,  J.  M.  C,  1  say ! 

Ho%t.  Sew. — Here's  goodly  stuff  toward  ! 

Fal.  Clayt. — Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

Doll  Ew. — I  prithee,  Jack,  I  prithee,  do  not 
draw. 

Fed.  Clayt.— Get  eoat! 
[Desperate  like  a  fiaht— Webster  man  runs  for  his 

bare  life— J.  M.  foaming  about  Chepultepec,  and 

so  on.     (Vide  speech,  Jane  23d.  at  Delaware  ) 

Doll  Em. — I  prithee,  Jack,  be  quiet:  the  rascal 
is  gone. 

Ah!  yon  whoreson  little  valient  villain,  you. 

Host.  Sew. — Are  you  not  hurt,  the  groiu  ?  me 
thought 

He  made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly  !" 

(Scene  closes.) 

And  so  they  go,  a  bold,  triumphant 
trio — 

'•Tarn  up  your  noses,  and  don't  be  afraid, 
And  follow  old  fuss  and  his  red  cockade  1" 

Too-roddle,  too-roddle,  too-roddle,  too-rol 
— rub-a-dub-dub*dub-dub— dub-a-dub-dub 
a-dub— tantarara  !  Hoorah — go  it  while 
you  are  young,  "  for  when  you  get  old  it's 
quite  the  revarse."  The  Scriptures — 
Cuttle  Imprimatur. 

Now  turn  we  to  the  master,  with  .the 
swelling  chest  and  despot  eye  of  a  natural 
born  Czar.  The  American  Czar )  He 
has  exhibited  his  chronic  disease  of  mind 
in  a  great  many  little  ways  since  last  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  drawing  his  picture 
for  the  army,  but  certainly  greater  than 
his  worst  speech,  or  his  carriage  conver- 
sations when  he  appears  in  public,  is  his 
u  I  accept  the  nomination  with  the  reso- 
lutions annexed  "  (take  the  fortune  with 
the  girl  annexed)  letter  of  acceptance. 
We  could  spend  an  amusing  and  perhaps 
not  useless  half-hour  in  showing  from  this 
document  how  profoundly  ignorant  of 
common  grammar,  what  a  marked  con- 
tempt for  small  "country  copulatives," 
perverse    adverbs,  civilian   prepositions, 


and  State-right  democratic  nouns,  a  great 
military  hero  may  learn  "  during  course  of 
his  military  experience."  But  we  wish  es- 
pecially to  point  to  the  dictatorial,  despotic 
tone  of  the  document.  References  ny  a 
military  man  to  himself  and  "  services"  in 
State  documents,  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  it, 
indiscreet — but  when  this  military  man 
holds  on  to  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief, 
ruling  officers,  as  good  as  he,  like  a  mar- 
tinet, when  at  the  same  time  he  is  seeking 
by  agitating,  letter  writing,  and  Lundy's 
Lane  meetings,  and  "  feeling,  oppressively, 
the  weight  of  his  new  position,"  the  Q 
position  not  won,  yet  the  old  one  still 
crushing  his  chest,  "oppressively" — we 
say  when  such  a  man  threatens  openly  to 
carry  his  rules  of  military  martinetcy 
into  the  departments  and  affairs  of  civil 
government,  to  turn  the  Capital  into 
head-quarters,  and  Washington  into  a 
barrack,  to  rule,  and  drill,  and  wheel 
about  the  people  as  he  would  a  platoon — 
when  such  a  man  displays,  even  in  fancy, 
such  a  ridiculous  idea  of  free  government 
as  to  suppose  it  like  the  guard  room  and 
the  parade,  it  is  time  for  the  people,  so  to 
be  victimized,  to  prepare  themselves  for  at 
least  the  awkward  squad  in  that  servility 
to  military  despotism  which  we  see  dis- 
played in  Europe.  Did  ever  so  monstrous 
a  sentence  as  this  emanate  from  an  Amer- 
ican before,  or  from  any  man  seeking  a 
civil  office  in  a  Republic  ? 

"  I  should  neither  countenance  nor  tolerate  any 
sedition,  disorder,  fraction  or  resistance  to  the 
law,  or  the  Union,  on  any  pretext  in  any  part  of 
the  land  ;  and  I  should  carry  into  (he  civil  admin- 
istration this  one  principle  of  military  conduct — 
obedience — n 

to  himself,  of  course — "  so  like  the  Czar." 
We  are  going  to  have  fine  free  times  of  it. 
The  servant  of  the  democracy  rises  up 
with  forefinger  elevated,  and  his  one  prin- 
ciple of  military  conduct,  obedience  ! 

And  his  "  naturalization  laws"  are  also 
"suggested  by  his  military  experience." 
Poor  emigrants,  landing  on  our  shores, 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  on  our  canals 
and  railways,  or  more  anxiously  eager  to 
locate  on  distant  prairies,  reclaim  them, 
and  add  to  the  area  and  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  must  in  future  turn  to  military 
drill,  get  into  his  guard-rooms,  waste  their 
labor  and  their  lives  unprofitably,  and 
wait  for  a  war  'ere  they  can  be  shot,  or 
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obtain  citizenship  !  Military  service  is 
to  be  the  only  recognized  criterion  of  citi- 
zenship ! 

We  are  drowned  with  exclamations! 
And  his  friends  are  pioneering  among 
poor  Irish  ladies, 

Interruptions  again — what !  military 
noises,  and  whole  bands  of  yelling  music 
from  Lundy's  Lane  {safe  side  of  the  river) 
to  drown  the  rampant  democracy ! 

"  A  flourish,  trumpets!  strike  alarum,  drams ! 
Let  not  the  Heavens  hear  this  low  canaille, 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed :  Strike  I  say !" 

Ah  !  we  are  under  the  military  regime, 
— "  obedience !" 

•  #  #  « 

How  refreshing  to  turn  from  this  mili- 
tary clap  trap  and  buffoonery  to  the  calm, 
confident  attitude  of  the  democratic  party. 
It  has  no  blood  and  thunder,  no  blowing 
horns,  no  servile,  ovationary  jingle,  set  to 
halting     music — perfect     union     reigns 
throughout  its  ranks,   and   the   bond  of 
brotherhood  is  its  at  last.     Quietly  and 
unostentatiously  its  several  interests  pur- 
sue the  discussion,  and  the  advocacy  of 
great  and  vital  principles  of  democracy, 
make  converts  by  the  intellect,  not  by  the 
fife  and  drum  of  a  hired  music-broker. 
The  great  candidate,  as  becomes  Young 
America,  rests  on  his  strength  in  his  own 
granite  mountains,seesand  visits  his  friends 
as  usual,  and  indulges  in  no  parade   or 
self-laudation.     And  when  he  does  appear 
before  his   countrymen,   it  is  not  with 
"  obedience"   and  "  military    discipline" 
upon  his  lip,  but  in  strains  of  genial  elo- 
quence such  as  these : 

We  quote  the  letter  addressed  by  him 
in  reply  to  the  invitation  of  the  Philadel- 
phians  to  spend  with  them  the  Immortal 
Fourth.  The  happy  and  exquisite  diction 
of  the  letter  does  not  present  a  stronger  I 


contrast  to  the  stiff,  got  up,  drilled  lines  of 
Scott,  than  its  warm,  living  spirit  does  to 
the  stultified  coldness  of  the  martinet,  his 
rival.  It  would  be  useless  to  speak  fur- 
ther. * 

"  Concord,  N.  H.,  June  30,  1852. 

"Gentlemen: — There  are  many  reasons  why 
it  would  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me  to  sccept 
your  kind  invitation,  and  pass  the  next  anniver- 
sary of  independence  as  a  nation,  in  Philadelphia. 

"  Wherever  an  American  citizen  is  found  on 
the  recurrence  of  that  day,  whether  upon  his  own 
or  upon  a  foreign  soil,  his  thoughts  instinctively 
turn  to  the  consecrated  locality  of  the  most  sub- 
lime spectacle  presented  in  the  history  of  govern- 
ments, and  his  heart  beats  quicker  and  warmer 
for  his  own  country,  and  most  earnestly  for  the 
disenthralment  of  the  oppressed  everywhere,  as 
his  free  glance  is  turned  toward  « Independence 
Hall.' 

"  The  suggestions  of  severe  prudence  may,  for 
the  moment,  be  less  controlling,  but  it  is  well  that 
once  in  every  year  full  latitude  be  given  to  the 
impulses  that  gush  out,  and  the  generous  ardor 
that  glows  for  the  firm  e6ta  »Iishment  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  throughout  the  world.  It  is  well 
that  we  recount  the  sacrifices  at  which  this  glo- 
rious Union,  with  all  its  multiplied  and  multiply- 
ing blessings,  was  purchased.  It  is  well  that,  in 
the  midst  of  our  congratulation,  we  remember  that* 
in  the  weakness  of  our  infancy  as  a  people,  not 
only  words  of  cheering  was  sent  across  the  ocean 
to  greet  us,  but  upon  its  bosom  were  borne  to  our 
shores  hearts  to  sympathize  and  arms  to  strike. 
How  the  cherished  memories  of  the  noble  drad  of 
other  lands,  whose  blood  mingled  with  that  of  our 
fathers  in  the  struggle  that  followed  the  Declara- 
tion, the  anniversary  of  which  you  are  to  comme- 
morate, come  thronging  with  the  grey  duwn  of 
that  general  jubilee  !  So  may  they  ever  come  ! 
So  will  they  ever  come,  while  we  are  faithful  to 
the  constitution,  true  to  our  mission,  aud  heedful 
to  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  have  descended 
to  us. 

•   •  •  *  • 

"  Accept,  gentlemen,  for  yourselves,  and  pre- 
sent lo  the  democracy  for  whom  you  speak,  my 
grateful  acknowledgments.  With  the  highest 
respect,  your  fellow  citizen. 

"  FRANK.  PIERCE." 
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THE  AZTEC  CHILDREN. 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  this  sketch  to  re- 
cur to  the  Recount  furnished  by  Mr.  Stevens  in  his  trav- 
els in  Central  Amerien,  which  constitute*  the  Honrc  and 
foundation  upon  which  many  of  the  fact*  connected 
with  the  expedition  of  Velasquez  rest,  and  from  which 
interesting  portions  of  the  history  of  these  children  an* 
framed.  The  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Steven*  (particu- 
larly the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  wonderful  re- 
mains which  were  brought  to  his  view  by  the  intelligent 
padre  of  Santa  Cmz  del  Quiche)  furnishes  strong  ground 
for  the  belief  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  idolatrous 
city  of  Iximaya.  His  description  of  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  sacerdotal  order  of  the  Aztec  guardians  of 
the  once  flourishing  temple*  of  that  people  not  unknown 
toCortez  and  Alvarado,  would  seem  to  indicate  u  race 
answering  in  no  remote  degree  to  the  present  phytdcal 
construction  and  appearance  of  the  Aztec  children.  Jt 
it  asserted  by  Velasquez,  one  of  the  principal  conduc- 
tors of  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  capture  and 
flight  of  these  wonderful  children,  that  they  constitute  a 
portion  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  and  peculiar 
order  of  priesthood  called  Kaunas,  which  it  was  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  the  ancient  annul-  of  Iximaya  had  ac- 
companied the  first  migration  of  this  people"  from  the 
Assyrian  plains.  Their  peculiar  and  strongly  distinctive 
lineament*,  it  is  now  perfectly  well  ascertained,  are  to 
be  traced  in  many  of  the  sculptured  monuments  of  the 
Central  American  ruins,  and  were  found  still  more 
abundantly  on  those  of  Iximaya.  Forbidden,  by  invio- 
lably sacred  laws,  from  intermarrying  with  any  perron* 
but  those  of  their  own  caste,  they  had  here  "dwindled 
down,  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  to  a  few  insigni- 
ficant individuals,  diminutive  in  stature,  and  imbecile  in 
intellect. 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  conductors  of  the  enter- 
prize  referred  to — such  the  probable  origin  of  these 
extraordinary  representations  of  those  who  in  Scriptural 
language  were  "called  giants,"  now  reappearing  in 
what  might  be  justly  delineated  as  miniature  editions  of 
humanity — Dnguerreotyped  specimens  of  him  "  who 
was  created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 

The  origin  of  these  interesting  little  strangers  must, 
are  think,  remain  for  the  present  involved  in  an  obscur- 
ity which  time  and  future  discoveries  can  alone  remove. 
Their  history  and  relation  to  the  community  from  which 
they  have  been  removed,  and  their  language,  habit*  and 
occupations  in  the  scale  of  rational  and  intelligent  beings, 
are  calculated  to  excite  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  active 
and  inquisitive  mind  of  the  physiologist,  the  antiquarian 
and  the  Christian. 

In  their  unusual  diminutivencss  as  human  beings — the 
singular  and  striking  features  which  give  animation  to 
their  countenances,  and  at  times  the  fixed  and  nnmisrak- 
able  lides  Which  indicate  deep  thought  and  feeling— they 
are  objects  of  profound  interest  and  intense  ^peculation. 
To  the  redecting  and  intelligent  spectntor  their  presence 
strikingly  recalls  the  language  of  the  lValniist — "  We  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  In  contemplating 
them  as  a  portion  of  the  human  family,  governed  by  the 
general  laws  of  Nature,  and  subject  to  the  uniform  oper- 
ations of  her  unchangeable  economy,  we  are  nevertheless 
startled  at  that  apparent  degeneracy  which,  in  the  depri-  ! 


vation  of  physical  strength  and  beauty,  humbles  our  own 
pride  while  itvcnlista  our  sympathy. 

Thci>e  phenomena  of  the  human  species,  in  their  per- 
sonal action,  the  expression  of  agreeable  feature  ,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  company  and  the  attentions  of  the  vi- 
sitors who  throiig  around  them,  afford  no  ordinary  de- 
gree of  interest  and  sympathy.  The  boymeasuros  about 
thirty-two  inches  in  height,  and  the  girl  twenty -nine. 
Thej-  are  finely  formed,  and  delicately  fashioned  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduced  size  and  natural  conformation 
which  distinguish  their  structures.  Their  color  is  ot  the 
Spanish,  or  rather  more  of  the  Mexican  complexion  ;  the 
hair  black  and  silken  in  its  appearance,  slightly  inclined 
to  cuil<  yet  glossy  and  beautiful.  Their  features,  depriv- 
ed of  that  refined  and  graceful  adaptation  to  regularity 
and  beauty  which  distinguishes  the  Anglo-Saxon  counte- 
nance, are  nevertheless  interesting.  Like  the  represen 
tations  of  those  A/tee  heads  which  Stevens  has  portray- 
ed, 44  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  end  of  the  nose  of 
each  of  then*  children  is  almost  straight,  bearing  an  un- 
mistakable resemblance  to  the  features  of  their  idol- 
atrous images."  They  are  gratefully  sensible  of  the  ca 
re-ses  and  little  familiar  attentions  of  visitor*,  and  ap- 
pear always  to  be  interested  in  the  gambols  and  amuse- 
ments of  children.  To  their  guardums  they  manifest  a 
very  warm  attachment,  and  seem  with  an  intuitive  sense 
of  their  own  helplessness  and  dependence  for  protection 
and  security,  to  regard  them  with  a  strong  filial  afiee- 
tion. 

The  interest  which  these  little  beings  have  excited  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  thousands  who  have  seen  them  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  has  been  unparalleled  in  the  history 
and  production  of  those  natural  phenomena  which  have 
in  this  or  any  other  age  been  presented  to  the  world. 
Such  an  exhibition  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  wonderful. 
There  is  in  such  a  presentation,  inculcated  a  great  moral 
principle,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  has  been  overlooked, 
and  which  it  behoves  the  Christian  philosopher,  as  well 
as  the  learned  physiologist  and  the  distinguished  natu- 
ralist, to  consider.  The  great  question  in  relation  to  the 
Aztec  children  is,  fqr  what  purpose  have  they  been  made 
the  representatives,  before  the  civilized  world  and  the 
American  republic,  of  a  supposed  or  unknown  race,  yet 
in  ignorance,  superstition  and  moral  degradation?  Are 
there  no  moral  purposes  in  the  just  government  of  the 
Deity  to  be  accomplished  by  such  a  revelation?  If  there 
yet  exists  such  a  race  as  have  produced  the  unnatural 
disclosures  of  moral  and  phyncal  degeneracy  so  singu- 
larly apparent  in  the  development  and  unnatural  organ- 
ization ot  the-e  children,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  (it 
thould  be  the  pride)  of  government,  the  boast  of  philo- 
sophy, and  the  glory  of  religion,  to  explore,  regenerate, 
and  restore  such  u  race  to  that  moral  and  mental  eleva- 
tion in  which  man  finds  his  greatest  happiness  and  his 
noblest  employments. 

Such  a  subject  commends  itself  with  an  absorbing  in- 
ten>t  to  the  labors  of  the  etutcsinan  and  the  mind  ot  the 
patriot,  and  should  find  a  ready  and  zealous  advocate  in 
the  bosom  of  every  intelligent  freeman  who  cultivate* 
the  soil  of  liberty,  or  in  any  way  desires  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  his  fellow  man. — Graham's  Magazine  fur 
Augu»tt 
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TO   OUR   EXCHANGES. 


Our  intention  being  to  open  a  Democratic  Reading-Room  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  we  sliould  feel  pleased  to  receive  from  our  Exchanges,  their  Dailies,  or  as  often 
as  they  may  publish.  We  advise  them,  at  tlie  sa?ne  time,  to  look  if  we  are  on  their 
list,  for  we  will  hencefoncard  strike  off  tlie  names  of  all  tlwse  who,  receiving  tJie 
Review,  do  not  exchange. 


NOT     BEING     A     NEWSPAPER,     BUT 

THE  EXPONENT   OF   PRINCIPLES, 

It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  us  and  our  readers  that  it  should  be  a 
FAITHFUL  REFLECTION  OF  THE  PARTY, 

Than  that  it  shouhT  be  hurried  immediately  before  the  public.     It  will  be  found 
fully  up  with  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  too. 

USgf  Our  August  Number  is  almost  ready,  and  will  be  issued  two  weeks  from 
date.     The  September  number  will  immediately  follow,  and  then  we  shall  be  in 

perfect  rmm  for  tihiii  ©momm., 

!jjhe  Past,  except  as  it  offers  monuments  of  guiding  wisdom,  will  be  ignored. 
Living  questions,  especially  those  calling  for  immediate  action,  will  be  the  subjects 
of  discussion.  They  will  be  handled  in  such  wise  as  will  make  the  work  indispen- 
sable to  all  politicians,  both  Democratic  and  Whig.  Opponents  will  be  treated 
with  gentleness  personally,  but  in  their  political  errors^without  mercy. 

The  work  under  our  hands  has  been  considerably  "  % 

(fnUrgti  unit  ntjrtrmtn  StttprantHtt  its  Sflajwraiiil  tontiira. 

£2E*  There  will  be  every  month 

ONE  FINE  ENGRAVING  OF  A  DISTINGUISHED  DEMOCRAT 

Of  the  present  time,  statesman,  mechanic,  or  soldier  ;  American  or  European.     Se- 
lections will  be  always  in  harmony  with  the  general  principles  of  the  work. 

jjFsT  The  Review  cannot  be  delivered  where  there  is  any  delay  or  expense 
attending  payment.  The  subscription  price,  $3  per  annum,  must  be  invariably  paid 
in  advance.  We  are  not  unconscious  that  the  tone  of  the  Review  is  radically 
changed.  Thoee  subscribers  who  do  not  approve,  or  who  think  it  not  cheap  for  their 
money,  are  desired  to  pay  up  arrears  and  stop. 
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TO  OUR  EXCHANGES* 


'  Our  intention  being  to  open  a  Democratic  Beading-Boom  in  the  city  of 
New  York)  toe  should  feel  pleased  to  receive  from  our  Exchanges,  their  Dailies,  or  as 
often  as  they  may  publish.  We  advise  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  look  if  toe  are  on 
their  list,  for  toe  will  henceforward  strike  off  the  names  of  all  those  who,  receiving  the 
Beview>  do  not  exchange. 
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W.  E.  KING.-THE  CONQUEST  OF  AFRICA. 


We  are  like  all  the  enlightened  and 
sympathising  men  of  every  age,  &nd  of 
perusing  the  personal  annals  of  those  who 
We  done,  or  proposed  to  doy  something 
in  the  world.  We  have  a  taste  for  bio- 
graphy, and  yet  feel  no  special  call  to 
contribute  much  to  that  department  of 
literature.  Oar  task  is  rather  to  read 
than  to  write  the  history  of  men's  lives 
and  actions,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  the 
narrow  lines  of  a  mere  memoir.  Some 
day  we  may  be  so  mnch  at  leisure,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prevalence  of  principle, 
and  the  corresponding  happy  state  of 
mankind  in  general,  that  we  may  take  up 
the  trade  of  a  biographer,  but  from  ap- 
pearance that  day  is  rather  remote  ;  and 
we  shall  hardly  be  allowed,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  every  body  thinks  as  we  do, 
to  deal  with  the  doings  of  individuals. 
We  could  do  something  in  that  line  to  ad- 
vantage, of  which  we  may  offer  by  way  of 
specimen  the  following,  being  amendment 
the  first  We  would  supercede  immedi- 
ately the  stereotype  formula,  in  which  the 
descent  of  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Jones  is  al- 
ways announced,  "  He  was  born  of  poor 
but  respectable  parents."  It  is  at  that 
phrase,  generally  not  beyond  the  first  page, 
that  we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  laying 
down  the  book,  because,  according  to  our 
thinking,  he  that  is  so  dull  a  copyist — 
such  a  patch-preserving  Chinaman,  as  to 
vol.  xxxl — no.  n.  1 


adopt,  from  Anglo-Saxon  memoir  writers, 
what  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  their 
system,  but  diametrically  opposed  to  our 
own  social  and  political  institutions,  de- 
serves to  have  the  countenance  of  no  in- 
telligent reader.  He  will  give  us,  we  feel 
satisfied,  not  the  portrait  of  Smith  or 
Jones,  but  an  artistical  deviation  from 
nature.  We  do  not  say  that  it  would 
be  a  suitable  form  of  indignation,  nor  strict 
homage  to  truth ;  neither  a  lesson  taught 
to  writers,  nor  a  favor  conferred  upon 
readers,  to  adopt  the  converse  of  the  for- 
mula, objected  to  as  the  commencement 
of  the  infinite  series  which  is  to  be  cor- 
rected before  written  lives  are  worth  con- 
sulting ;  to  wit,  to  begin  our  biographies 
by  stating  that  the  subject  "  was  born  of 
rich,  but  respectable  parents,"  yet  we 
should  undoubtedly  hold  to  the  alteration, 
"  he  was  of  poor  and  respectable  parents/9 
or  simply  "  that  his  parents  were  poor," 
without  more,  and  trusting  to  the  Ameri- 
can inference  that  he  was  therefore  res- 
pectable for  the  rest.  We  may  as  well* 
give  notice  that  when  we  have  abundance 
of  time,  we  will  act  upon  our  inclination 
to  shew  that  we  are  as  infallible,  on  man- 
ners as  on  principles,  and  that  by  us  the 
smaller  and  the  greater  morals  of  society 
are  equally  well  understood.  We  do  not 
know  any  specimen  of  biography  with 
which  we  are  altogether  content,  from 
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Johnson's  Savage  to  Tacitus's  Agricola. 
They  are  not  done  as  nature  paints,  as  na- 
ture moulds,  as  nature  speaks,  thinks,  and 
acts,  but  are  of  that  school  which  has  been 
founded  by  egotists  and  copyists  for  per- 
petuating either  their  own  likenesses,  or 
the  faint  and  fainter  copies  of  copies. 
There  is  no  nobler  study  than  the  growth 
aud  progress  of  a  great  mortal,  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave ;  there  is  no  study 
fundamental  to  all  other  studies,  but  the 
wonderful  scrutiny  of  human  nature. 
We  may  return  to  the  work  of  dispensing 
justice  to  the  characters  anjl  memories  of 
our  democratic  living  and  our  democratic 
dead.  We  have  been  perhaps  too  much 
repelled  from  the  task  by  the  servile  uses 
which  have  been  made  of  the  public  jour- 
nals of  the  United  States,  the  old  Demo 
erotic  Review  among  the  number,  to  foist 
upon  a  party,  the  little  great  men  of  a 
day,  without  preserving  the  rights  of  their 
unobtrusive  but  intrinsic  superiors  in  all 
things  making  up  the  solid  and  the  grand 
proportions  of  character  in  an  American 
statesman  or  citizen. 

This  number  of  the  Review  presents 
the  portrait  of  the  democratic  candidate 
for  the  Viee-Presidency.  We  shall  not 
dwell  long  upon  the  well  known  career  of 
the  original,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Balti- 
more nomination;  nor  will  we  begin  at 
the  beginning  with  his  parentage,  or  an 
account  of  his  ancestors,  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  never  observed  that  a  man's 
descent  from  such  or  such  a  father  had 
much  to  do  with  his  capacity.  Young 
King  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Samp- 
son county,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  his  native  state 
of  North  Carolina.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-four, in  1810,  he  was  elected  by  the 
people  to  the  twelfth  Congress,  which  sat 
in  the  autumn  of  1811.  At  this  import- 
ant period  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  affairs  were  rapidly  approaching 
the  crisis  which  soon  burst  out  into  a  war 
with  England.  The  present  moment  is 
not,  probably,  drawing  so  surely  or  so 
swiftly  as  the  same  event,  although  it 
would  find  us,  in  the  means  of  prepara 
tion,  and  especially  in  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  unanimity  of  politicians, 
very  much  better  prepared  for  the  conflict. 
And  upon  the  results  of  an  armed  conflict 
with  Great  Britain,  provoked  by  herself, 
let  us  declare  that  we  have  no  fears  what- 


ever, but  the  highest  possible  hopes  of  its 
indirect  effect  in  overthrowing  the  British 
oligarchy,  which,  in  the  recent  fraud,  called 
an  election  of  the  people's  representatives 
for  seven  years,  has  again  cheated  and 
alienated  the  masses.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  there  is  not,  out  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  members,  a  corporal's  guard 
of  friends  of  the  people.  And  nothing 
would  be  so  apt  as  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  or  our  ancient  ally,  France,  to 
make  the  outside  pressure  of  the  millions 
avail  anything  against  the  despotism  of 
the  Queen,  Lords,  and  so-called  Com- 
mons.* Young  King  took  his  seat  in  the  " 
House  with  the  same  views  of  patriotism 
and  duty  which  distinguished  the  lamented 
Calhoun  and  Clay,  who  were  then  all  ar- 
dor in  the  cause  of  an  insulted  country. 
For  years,  Bonaparte  and  George  III  had 
prosecuted,  in  hate  of  each  other,  a  course 
of  policy  alike  fatal  to  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  These  vile  and 
aggressive  rulers  of  the  destiny  of  great 
nations,  had  equal  rage  against  each  other, 
but  neither  the  genius  of  the  former  nor 
the  8 tupidity  of  the  latter  took  any  note 
of  the  neutral  rights  of  other  nations. 
Least  of  all  was  Bonaparte,  the  usurper 
and  the  despot,  who  had  for  years  de- 
stroyed the  fruits  of  £he  French  Revolu- 
tion, or  George  III.,  the  lunatic  and  step- 
father of  the  revolted  colonies,  inclined  to 
consult  the  wishes  or  interests  of  the  hand- 
ful of  people  in  the  other  hemisphere,  who 
had  been  successful  rebels,  and  now  as- 
serted and  practised  in  opposition  to  both, 
the  majestic  doctrine  of  individual  inde- 
pendence and  popular  sovereignty.  The 
United  States  were  too  weak  to  fight  sin- 
gle-handed against  both  these  aggressors 
upon  their  trade  and  sailors'  rights,  and 
they  were  also  withheld  by  gratitude  to 
the  French  people  for  the  revolutionary 
service  which  had  made  the  struggle  of 
1776  to  1781  triumphant.  The  usual  di- 
plomatic effort  was  tried  for  conciliation. 
The  commerce  of  this  country  was  cut  up, 
"  hook  and  line,  bob  and  sinker,"  by  the 


*  At  the  Halifax  polls  (England)  Ernest  Jones, 
Chartist,  a  most  eloquent  advocate  of  popular 
runts,  had  20,000  friends,  to  Sir  Charles  Wood's 
500  voters,  on  the  "showing  of  hands."  as  it  is 
called ;  bot  the  latter  demanded  a  poll,  and  of  coarse 
was  returned  by  the  same  500,  who  were  privi* 
leged  voters,  while  tfio  20.000  had  no  votes.  This 
is  but  a  sample  of  the  system. — 25lh  August — Tri- 
bune Correspondent. 
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Orders  in  Gotraoil  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  on  the 
other. 

A  large  majority  of  the  people — but  not 
without  a  strong  minority  also— were 
found  to  support  the  rights  of  our  flag  and 
commerce  at  all  hazards.  Bonaparte  sus- 
pended his  decrees  against  the  trade  of 
the  whole  earth,  including  England,  with 
the  continent ;  but  George  III.  insisted, 
and  in  June,  1812,  war  was  declared  by 
the  United  States.  It  was  done  with  the 
countenance  and  support  of  Mr.  King, 
who  continued  in  the  confidence  of  his 
constituents  because  he  took  that  side  of 
the  all-absorbing  question.  When  peace 
was  restored,  he  resigned  the  place  he  held 
in  the  House,  and  went  abroad  with  Wil- 
liam Pinkney,  minister  to  Naples  and 
St.  Petersborgh,  as  his  secretary  of  lega- 
tion. His  two  years'  residence  in  Europe, 
made  him  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
forms  of  continental  government,  and  with 
the  condition  and  merits  of  the  people,  as 
contrasted  with  the  despicable  tyrants, 
then  tottering  on  their  thrones,  but  not 
yet  finally  driven  from  power. 

Mr.  King  removed  from  North*  Caro- 
lina to  the  territory  of  Alabama,  in  1818, 
and  assisted  in  laying,  soon  after,  the 
foundation  of  the  state  constitution  and 
government.  He  was  directly  chosen  Sen- 
ator, and  when  Alabama  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  he  took  the  oath  of  office, 
and,  consequently,  his  seat  in  that  body, 
in  which  he  remained  steadily  for  twenty 
of  the  most  memorable  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. He  was  re-elected  in  1 823,  in  1 828, 
in  1834,  and  in  1840.  He  was  present 
at  the  struggles  upon  the  black  tariff  of 
1828,  which  were  conducted  on  the  side  of 
State  Rights,  first  by  Mr.  Hayne,  but 
lastly  and  principally  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
against  the  consolidationists,  led  on  by 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster.  The  rout  of 
the  latter  by  the  former  was  the  most 
peaceful  and  important;  the  most  blood- 
less and  momentous  ever  achieved  by  un- 
aided human  genius,  with  the  tongue  and 
pen.  against  a  galaxy  of  talent,  covering 
all  the  interests  and  prejudices  which  had 
deceived  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  a  time  from  the  true  theory  of  their 
institutions,  and  the  sublime  truths  of  free 
trade.  In  the  debates  Mr.  King  did  not 
participate  conspicuously,  but  he  was  true 
at  the  voting,  and  always  reliable  and  con- 


sulted in  respect  to  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  victory.  The  victory  was  won  :  it 
will  stand  as  a  trophy  to  our  latest  pos- 
terity. Protection  of  American  industry, 
and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  are 
alike  perfectly  understood  to  mean,  ad- 
vantages to  corporations,  privileges  to 
capital,  and  personal  instead  of  public 
profit.  Everlasting  honors  accompany  the 
everlasting  fame  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  for 
teaching  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the 
doctrine  of  individual  rights  in  opposition 
to  all  plausible  and  fallacious  creeds  and 
sects  whatever.  It  was  the  age,  and  not 
the  clemency  of  those  interested  in  his 
destruction  that  saved  the  great  Carolin- 
ian from  the  fate  of  Socrates.  The  poi- 
soned chalice  in  that  age  and  country 
would  have  been  as  assuredly  given  to  the 
modern  as  to  the  ancient  sage,  if  the  date 
had  been  changed  ;  but  his  departure  from 
violence  could  not  have  been  less  grand 
in  'its  character  than  was  his  departure 
by  the  course  of  nature. 

In  the  spring  of  1 844,  Mr.  King  was 
offered  the  mission  to  France,  and  accepted 
it,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  joint  pro- 
test of  that  country  and  Great  Britain 
against  the  then  pending  annexation  of 
Texas.  He  was  the  early  and  decided 
friend  of  that  great  stroke  of  policy,  which 
secured  to  our  people  the  control  of  all  the 
good  cotton  lands,  not  lying  within  the  old 
boundaries  of  the  Confederation.  As  the 
adverse  action  of  France  and  England 
would  have  brought  on  hostilities,  or,  at 
all  events,  would  have  greatly  complicated 
the  relations  of  all  these  countries,  Mr. 
King  gave  up  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and 
accepted  the  mission,  and  departed  forth- 
with to  fulfil  it.  Louis  Philippe  discussed 
the  subject  with  Mr.  King  out  of  the  usual 
routine  of  the  foreign  office,  and  after 
several  conferences  was  satisfied  that  the 
projected  protest  would  not  avert  annexa- 
tion. The  French  King  was  also  anxious 
not  to  compromise  the  relations  of  two 
countries  between  which  interests  and 
friendship  should  always  be  mutual  and 
increasing.  He  finally  declared  that  tt  he 
would  do  nothing  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  or  which  could  give  to  her  just 
cause  of  offence."  By  the  means  of  Mr. 
King's  mission,  England  was  isolated,  and 
as  she  never  intended  to  act  directly  and 
alone,  but  by  pushing  France  forward 
treacherously  as  she  since  did,  in  the  < 
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of  the  Cuban  intervention,  her  plan  of  a 
protest  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  reluctantly  abandoned. 

In  November,  1846,  Mr.  King  returned 
to  the  United  States,  having  requested 
and  obtained  permission  to  resign  his 
office  at  Paxis.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
Senator,  vice  Arthur  P.  Bagby,  sent  to 
Russia ;  and  in  1849  he  was  elected  by 
the  Legislature  for  the  full  term  of  six 

?ears.     In  1850,  on  the  death  of  General 
!aylor,  the   President    of   the    United 
States,    Mr.    Fillmore,    Vice-President 
succeeded  him  under  the   Constitution, 
'  and  Mr.  King  was  chosen  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Senate,  its  President, 
which  placed  him  in  the  second  highest 
office  of  the  government.     We  give  no 
offence,  we  hope,  by  referring  to  these 
prominent  facts  in  the  career  of  our  can- 
didate for  Viee-President ;  and  in  advert- 
ing to  his  last  promotion  in  the  public 
service,  as  proof  of  his  great  good  luck, 
as  well  as  his  other  merits.     He  is  of  that 
decided    advantage    to   the  Democratic 
Federal  ticket  that  he  has  been  always  a 
very  fortunate  man ;  but  perhaps  not  so 
clearly  the   child    of  fortune  as   Frank 
Pierce,  who  has  been  persecuted  by  the 
tenders  of  office   at  the  hands  of   his 
fellow-citisens.     The  association  of  two 
such  favorites  of  the  people,  will  go  far 
to  ensure  the  triumph  of  the  Democracy 
over  the  military  invasion  organised  by 
the  Whigs  for  taking  possession  of  the 
next  four  years  term  of  political  power 
in  the  United  States.     It  is  certainly  no 
personal  disadvantage  to  Mr.  King  to  say 
that  his  locality,  and  his  tastes  and  his 
associations,  have  done  as  much  for  him 
as  his  own  respectable  abilities ;  all  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  his  character 
work  together  to  inspire  both  hope  and 
confidence.     He  will  be  elected,  and  will 
not  disappoint,  we  believe,  any  reasonable 
expectation.     He  has  been  a  disciple  of 
the  civil  chief  of  the   Revolution,  the 
author   of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, of   the    Democratic    Republican 
system,  and  of  the  Virginia  and   Ken- 
tucky   Resolutions    of    1798  —  Thomas 
Jefferson,  that  lofty  and  solid  man,  who 
is  not  second  to  any  that  ever  lived,  in 
the    list    of   human  benefactors.      Mr. 
King  has  followed  Mr.  Jefferson  during 
a  long  political  life,  and  like  him,  stands 
opposed  to  the  exercise  of  all  implied 


powers,  and  firmly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  security,  harmony  and 
existence  of  the  Federal  Government 
depend  upon  the  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution. 

We  may  consider  that  the  public  life 
of  Mr.  King  has  culminated  with  his 
election  as  Viee-President  of  the  United 
States,  when  that  shall  take  place.  It  is 
true  that,  on  recent  occasions,  that  office 
has  been  the  stepping-stone  to  the  Presi- 
dency, but  that  contingency  may  be  laid 
out  of  view  when  Young  Amerioa  shall 
have  installed' &  President  like  Frank 
Pierce,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood.  We 
look,  therefore,  backward,  and  not  for- 
ward, for  the  marked  event  in  Mr.  {Ling's 
career :  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will 
hereafter,  in  simply  presiding  over  the 
Senate,  as  he  does  now,  add  much  to  his 
clear  and  honorable  reputation.  The 
marked  event  in  his  history  is  unquestion- 
ably the  mission  to  France,  by  which 
certain  obstacles  were  removed  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  That  was  an  ac- 
quisition which  England  coveted,  and  of 
which  France  was  jealous;  but  the  de- 
cision of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
especially  the  energy  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
Secretary,  of  State,  prevailed  over  all 
opposition.  The  Secretary  of  State 
wrote  Mr.  King  a  remarkable  letter  of 
instruction,  which  discussed  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  was  universally  read, 
though  it  was  by  many  greatly  condemned. 
The  letter  defined  jthe  position  of  Eng- 
land, with  respect  to  emancipation  as  well 
as  slavery,  and  explained  the  interests  of 
France  to  be  adverse  to  hers,  and  not 
opposed  to  ours.  Mr.  Calhoun  dealt, 
also,  with  the  abstract  argument  on  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave. 

As  Mr.  King's  most  conspicuous  publie 
act  in  reference  to  Texas  was  connected 
with  negro  slavery,  so  it  is  not  impossible 
that  during  his  period  of  office  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  may 
be  required  to  take  a  new  position  with 
respect  to  the  claims  of  the  colored  race 
on  Africa.  The  conquest  of  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  by  the  American  blacks,  and 
the  introduction  of  our  slavery  system 
there,  seem,  after  all>  to  be  the  only  means 
of  subduing  its  wilderness  to  the  use  of 
man.  The  free  people  of  color  in  this 
country  are  a  most  formidable  set  of  men 
to  be  trained  to  the  trade  of  war  j  and 
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they  would,  if  they  set  their  hearts  upon 
it,  have  no  difficulties  greater  than  had 
our  own  ancestors  in  conquering  the 
savages  of  America.  Pari  passu  with  the 
progress  of  conquest,  we  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  organise  the  masses  of  natives 
under  our  system  of  slavery,  which  is  far 
preferable  to  their  own.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  the  negro  race,  one  hundred  millions 
reside  in  almost  universal  barbarism  in 
Africa,  which,  for  them,  has  an  unrivalled 
climate,  and  of  which  the  soil  is  inferior 
to  no  portion  of  the  globe.  Five  sixths 
to  three  fourths  of  theso  barbarians  are 
estimated  to  be  slaves  on  the  worst  pos- 
sible terms,  for  their  lives  and  liberties 
are  not  only  at  the  mercy  of  masters,  but 
they  are  lavished  by  the  most  wanton 
sacrifices,  including  that  detested  system 
of  sale  for  exportation,  execrated  by  the 
whole  civilised  world.  It  is  time  that 
some  great  true  theory  of  amelioration 
should  be  applied  to  Africa ;  and  the  true 
theory  is  for  Young  America  to  insist  that 
Africa  may  be  conquered  by  the  Ameri- 
can black,  and  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
hold  his  conquest,  and  to  civilize  it  by 
the  introduction  of  our  system  of  slavery 
as  fast  as  he  subdues  the  inhabitants. 
We  will  presently  show  the  reasoning 
upon  which  this  theory  stands.  At  this 
point  we  will  speak  briefly  of  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  get  a  hold  in 
Africa  for  the  three  great  nations,  France, 
England  and  the  United  States.  None 
of  these  have  had  what  can  be  called 
success,  for  which  there  is  abundant  ex- 
planation. 

For  over  twenty  years,  France  has 
poured  into  Algiers"  her  fleets,  and  armies 
and  emigrants.  She  has  at  present  a  very 
large  number  of  settlements,  some  of 
them  penal  colonies,  and  her  exiles  num- 
ber at  least  ten  thousand  persons;  her 
military  force  reaches  the  immense  num- 
ber of  sixty  thousand,  well  appointed 
troops,  infantry,  cavalry  and  cannon  dis- 
tributed in  the  field,  and  within  her  forti- 
fications. But  she  has  had  to  encounter 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  the  Bedouins, 
that  fiercest,  and  most  implacable  of  races, 
who  are  indomitable  to  the  European 
troops,  environed  by  their  own  fastnesses 
and  Zaharas.  Life  has  been  sacrificed  on 
both  sides  of  the  combat,  and  France 
seems  to  have  obtained  a  foothold,  but 


she  is  not  a  moment  secure  from  attack, 
nor  has  she  made  any  progress  in  per* 
manently  establishing  a  community.  The 
followers  of  the  imprisoned  Ab-del-Kader, 
shriek  upon  the  midnight  ear  their  cries 
of  hate  and  defiance,  and  kill  the  strag- 
glers from  the  high  roads  and  camps. 
Agriculture  has  had  comparatively  no 
success,  and  the  French  experiments  of 
the  17th  .century  in  North  America,  and 
later  in  the  East  Indies,  were  fortunate 
by  the  side  of  their  colonization  of  Africa. 

Longer  than  the  French,  the  British 
Government  has  attempted  to  found  the 
colonial  system  in  Africa.  The  old  set- 
tlement in  Sierra  Leone  was  made  before 
our  own  in  Liberia,  and  upon  pure  hu- 
manitarian, Ethiopian-loving  grounds. 
It  was  intended  as  a  mere  bounty  to  the 
black  race,  without  any  important  equiv- 
alent to  the  benefactors.  The  colony  has 
struggled,  and  is  struggling  against  ad- 
verse circumstances.  It  requires  constant 
support ;  it  does  not  possess  the  vitality 
of  a  self-sustaining  settlement.  It  has 
had  supplies,  and  money,  and  councils,  and 
prayers  from  home,  without  stint,  and  the 
slave  trade  suppression  squadron  gives  it 
at  once  protection  and  patronage.  But 
still,  the  residents  are  grown-up  children, 
not  yet  launched  into  the  world,  but  kept 
from  the  necessity  of  great  exertion  by 
parental  aid. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  England 
has  also  a  town,  and  colonies  of  all  kinds, 
commercial,  trading,  penal  and  philan- 
thropic They  are  at  constant  war  with 
the  Bushmen,  and  other  savages,  but  the 
hypothesis  they  proceed  upon,  is  to  kill, 
instead  of  enslaving;  to  exterminate, 
rather  than  to  employ  the  natives.  The 
people  have  revolted  against  Earl  Grey 
for  cramming  them  with  convicts,  and 
what  with  this  domestic  feud  (which 
ended  in  a  drawn  battle),  and  the  wars  in 
the  interior,  carried  on  at  great  sacrifices, 
the  Cape  colonieB  will  come  to  very  little 
in  the  aggregate  of  the  destiny  of  Africa  - 
and  its  miserable  people.  Within  a  year  or 
two,  by  the  payment  of  a  paltry  sum  to 
the  small  despot  that  governs  Denmark, 
England  has  possessed  herself  of  the 
forts,  and  settlements  and  territory  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of ' 
Liberia,  she  may  be  said  to  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  • 
extending,  as  far  as  she  can  go  by  force 
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at  any  time  hereafter,  into  the  bowels  of 
the  land.  Indeed,  it  is  well  enough  for 
Americans  to  know  that  the  British  oli- 
garchy have  their  continental  policy  with 
respect  to  that  continent  and  the  islands 
adjacent  Happily,  however,  for  ages  to 
come,  the  climate  is  fatal  to  the  whites,  so 
that,  far  from  permanently  seizing  that 
portion  of  the  earth,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  withstand  the  assault  of  the  disciplined 
and  valiant  armies,  which  are  some  day 
to  leave  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
for  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

So  much  for  France  and  England. 

The  present  American  Colonization 
Society  has  been  about  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury acquiring  its  slight  hold  upon  the 
great  continent  which  sent  out  chiefly  to 
our  shores  the  progenitors  of  that  inferior 
race  of  which  it  is  the  cradle.  It  has 
had  the  enthusiastic  wishes  and  the  per- 
sistent labors  of  the  greatest  and  best 
men  of  ail  ranks  here,  in  private  and  in 
public  station.  It  wields  a  barren  sceptre 
over  some  four  or  five  hundred  miles  of 
coast  up  to  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  down  to  Cape  Palmas, 
by  forty  miles  inland;  about  half  the 
territory  of  an  ordinary  State  of  the 
Union — say  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
square  miles.  But  the  number  of  people, 
less  than  ten  thousand  souls,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  amount  of  produc 
tion  and  consumption  is  really  almost 
nothing,  considered  as  the  result  of  stren- 
uous effort  here  and  there  for  over  thirty 
years.  The  organs  of  the  society  attempt 
to  take  refuge  in  the  parallel  between 
the  slow  growth  of  Liberia,  and  the  slower 

fowth  of  Plymouth  and  Jamestown, 
ut  that  will  not  do.  In  no  one  useful 
particular  can  there  be  any  comparison. 
The  Colony  of  Liberia  as  it  stands,  if  it 
be  conducted  on  the  same  plan  hereafter, 
is  a  failure.  But  it  need  not  be  a  failure. 
If  upon  the  present  stock  you  engraft  the 

§erm  of  all  nations  that  ever  flourished, 
^  bat  of  the  conquest,  and  add  to  the 
territorial  conquest  servitude  of  the  bar- 
barians who  cumber  the  ground,  then 
Liberia  may  subjugate  Africa.  The  first 
fundamental  error  of  the  Colonization 
Society  is  in  the  pacific,  almost  domestic 
■  character,  it  has  imprinted  upon  the  en- 
terprise and  upon  the  adventurers.  Any 
.  such  principle  applied  to  the  scheme  of 
colored  emigration  to  Africa,  is  fatal ;  it 


is  contrary  to  logic  and  to  history.  No 
nation  was  ever  founded  unless  the  set- 
tlers made  use  of  foroe,  and  embarked  in 
the  enterprise  with  that  intention  at  the 
very  beginning,  of  overcoming  all  resist- 
ance, and  propagating  their  opinions  and 
encroachments  by  the  sword.  The  pas- 
sions must  be  lighted  up  as  well  as  the 
understanding,  before  any  portion  of  the 
globe  in  the  possession  of  hostile  races, 
can  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the 
intruder.  It  wa  ?  the  rude  shock  of  arms, 
which  made  all  the  conquests  of  the  early 
ages.  The  milder  glory  of  the  arts  suc- 
ceeded to  the  fiercer  blaze  of  war.  And 
it  has  always  been  impossible  for  an 
inferior  military  emigration  to  plant  itself 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  no  timid,  or  inferior 
people  in  a  martial  point  of  view,  can 
even  maintain  its  old  position  in  the 
present  state  of  human  affairs,  much 
more  take  a  new  one.  The  halo  of  vic- 
tory wrested  from  a  foe,  seems  to  be  the 
highest  incentive  that  can  operate  upon 
the  human  mind  and  excite  to  its  greatest 
effort 

The  negro  race  has  among  its  freemen 
in  this  country  a  mass  of  men  who  are 
eminently  fitted  for  deeds  of  daring. 
They  have  generally  been  engaged  in  em- 
ployments which  give  a  good  deal  of 
leisure,  and  stimulus  towards  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  They  have  associated 
much  more  freely  with  the  cultivated  and 
intelligent  white  than  even  with  their  own 
color  of  the  same  humble  station ;  and  on 
isuch  terms  as  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
much  of  his  spirit  and  knowledge,  and 
valor.  The  free  blacks  among  us  are  not 
only  confident  and  well  informed,  but 
they  have  almost  all  seen  something  of 
the  world.  They  are  eminently  locomo- 
tive and  perambulating.  In  railroads, 
and  hotels,  and  stages  and  steamers,  they 
have  been  placed  incessantly  in  contact 
with  the  news,  the  views,  the  motives,  and 
the  ideas  of  the  day.  Compare  the  free 
black  with  ordinary  white  men  without 
advantages,  and  he  stands  well.  Add  to 
this  cultivation,  that  the  negro  body  is 
strong  and  healthy,  and  the  negro  mind 
keen  and  bright,  though  not  profound  nor 
philosophical,  and  you  have  at  once  a 
formidable  warrior,  with  a  little  dis- 
cipline and  knowledge  of  weapons.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  picked  American 
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free  blacks,  would  be  five  times,  ten  times 
as  efficient  in  the  field  of  battle,  as  the 
same  number  of  Africans. 

There  is  another  special  consideration 
which  makes  up  much  of  the  value  of  the 
new  theory  of  African  conquest  by  the 
American  free  blacks.  There  are  half  a 
million  of  these  people  among  us.  They 
live  here  under  all  possible  mortification. 
They  have  no  political  or  social  rights. 
They  are  regarded  with  prejudice  and  ill 
will  by  the  natives  of  the  white  race,  and 
with  a  stronger  and  stronger  detestation 
by  immigrants,  who  are  their  principal 
rivals  for  employment.  Into  some  states 
they  are  forbidden  by  law  to  enter ;  from 
others  they  are  by  law  virtually  excluded  ; 
in  all  the  states,  and  even  amongst  their 
most  fanatical  friends,  they  are  oppressed 
and  unhappy.  And  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  free  blacks  do  not  emigrate  to 
Liberia  voluntarily ;  nor  can  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  save  itself  from  almost  dis- 
grace, by  inducing  any  considerable  num- 
ber to  emigrate,  at  free  passages  and  six 
months  subsistanee.  And  in  fact,  the 
substitution  offered  by  that  country  as 
now  organized,  is  not  superior  to  the 
average  free  negro  status  in  this  country. 
If  there  are  paper  ca  stitutions,  and  repre- 
sentative democracy ;  there  is  no  growth, 
nor  strength,  nor  go-a-head,  nor  outcome 
in  the  establishment.  There  is  no  en- 
couragement held  out  by  the  system,  nor 
by  its  patrons  and  rulers,  to  reach  forth 
the  hand  and  take  possession  of  the 
wealth  and  greatness  which  must  belong 
to  the  conquerors  of  a  continent.  You 
might  as  well  attempt  to  regenerate  Ire- 
land by  a  mere  Repeal  of  the  Union  with 
England,  or  France  without  a  democratic 
republic ;  or  Italy  and  Germany,  by  any 
other  form  of  government  than  a  federa- 
tion of  Republics,  as  to  make  any  pro- 
ductive lodgment  at  Liberia,  without  ral- 
lying your  troops  under  the  banner  of 
conquest,  and  going  under  it  into  the 
desperate  conflict  to  which  such  banners 
lead.  And  our  word  for  it,  if  the 
Colonization  Society,  make  pledges  "to 
carry  the  war  into  Africa,"  instead  of 
supinely  giving  themselves  up  to  watch- 
ing the  Slave  coast,  staying  at  home, 
growing  sugar,  coffee,  corn,  mangel  wurt- 
sel,  and  what  not,  with  long  intervals  for 
religious  exercises  as  frequently  as  every 
night  in  the  week,  the  change  of  their 


affairs  will  astonish  all  the  world.  That 
Society  has  had  religious  people  at  its 
head,  and  the  movement  of  its  adminis- 
tration has  been  like  the  mission  business 
for  expanding  the  gospel  among  the 
Heathen.  Now,  that  is  a  radical  mis- 
take. The  Colonization  of  a  continent 
is  no  psalm  blasting  and  stated  preaching 
affair,  whatever  may  have  been  taught 
these  wasted  thirty  years  to  the  contrary. 
We  doubt  if  the  Bible  itself  has  made 
any  progress  of  value,  till  the  believers 
have  established  their  moral  and  physical 
supremacy  over  "  the  field  of  labor ;"  and 
without  objection,  we  can  assert,  that  in 
no  other  way  has  the  Koran  become  the 
accepted  volume  of  a  larger  number  of 
human  beings.  The  African  race  has 
produced  its  master  spirits,  which  upon 
opportunity,  as  with  the  touch  of  the 
magician's  wand  would  rise  again.  Afri- 
ca has  been  fruitful  of  heroes,  scholars, 
and  christians.  She  is  the  mother  of 
Hannibal,  Hanno,  Jugurtha,  Terence, 
Origen,  Tertullian,  Augustine  and  Cy- 
prian ; — of  the  race  that  built  the  pyra- 
mids, and  thundered  with  their  arms  and 
eloquence  at  the  very  gates,  and  in  the 
councils  and  assemblies  of  Athens  and 
Rome.  But  these  heroes  must  cut  their 
way  for  themselves,  as  well  as  those  Saints 
and  Savans  did  with  the  sword ;  it  is  the 
ambition  of  superiority,  alone  that  can 
attract  from  the  shores  of  these  States  to 
distant  and  inhospitable  lands,  even  the 
descendants  of  the  least  favored  son  of 
Noah.  But  it  is  further  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  these  descendants  are  so 
happily  organised  for  the  strife  in  Africa, 
that  no  Caucasian  can  dispute  the  palm. 
The  white  man  sinks  there,  as  does  the 
negro  here,  to  a  position  of  evident 
inferiority.  Black  will  meet  black  alone, 
as  Greek  met  Greek  in  that  tug  of  war. 
This  consideration  simplifies  the  plan, and 
augments  the  chances  of  the  colored  emi- 
grant from  America.  He  will  not  have 
seriously  to  compete  with  the  white  men^ 
of  the  United  States,  or  France,  or  Eng-~ 
land,  for  the  mastery  ;  but  with  men  like 
himself,  whom  he  looks  down  upon  in  every 
respect.  The  conquest  is  certain ;  yet  it 
is  vast  enough  to  require  generation  after 
generation,  before  it  is  completed. 

But  this  leading  idea  of  conquest  must 
be  attended  by  another  to  make  it  com- 
plete, and  that  is,  that  as  the  natives  are 
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subdued,  they  should  pass  from  the  pres- 
ent yoke  of  African  slavery,  under  the 
easier  and  lighter  yoke  of  slavery  as  it 
has  been  naturalized  and  perfected  in  the 
United  States.  Otherwise  than  by  compel- 
ling the  vanquished  savages  to  work  as 
slaves  for  their  master,  we  are  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  possible  regeneration  for 
Africa.  Her  inhabitants  are  nearly  one 
hundred  millions;  they  are  prolific  and 
vigorous,  but  addicted  to  wandering  for 
the  greater  part,  and  constantly  perishing 
from  laziness,  and  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion upon  subsistence.  They  would,  if 
permitted,  continue  to  pursue  this  preca- 
rious mode  of  existence  ;  but  the  country 
would  remain  in  poverty  and  darkness, 
and  their  own  condition  could  not  im- 
prove. It  is  only  through  labor  that  man 
can  advance  to  a  higher  scale  in  the  order 
of  mankind.  But  the  African  negro  will 
have  to  be  coerced  by  his  superior  till 
that  fortunate  time,  which  soon  comes, 
where  there  is  no  obstacle  of  color,  when 
men  are  no  longer  the  slaves  of  one 
another.  Turn  the  matter  as  you  will, 
with  such  "  children  of  a  larger  growth" 
as  now  inhabit  the  lands  of  Africa,  there 
is  no  other  road  to  civilization  but  slavery. 
They  must  be  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
set  like  infants  and  paupers  to  work  for 
their  superior  and  master.  And  by  con- 
tact they  will  speedily  improve  into  a 
condition  fit  for  freedom.  We  do  not 
expect  that  this  proposition  will  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  violent  opposition.     But 

m  we  do  not  dread  it.  Our  own  history  has 
some  application.  The  condition  of  the 
slave  of  the  United  States  is  far  removed 
above  that  of  his  African  ancestors,  or 
contemporaries.  And  that  improvement 
has  been  steady,  though  slow.  In  Africa, 
there  has  been  for  ages  no  more  improve- 
ment amongst  men  and  women,  than 
amongst  the  beasts  and  birds;  nor  will 
there  be  any  hereafter  if  things  go  on  as 
they  are  going  on  under  the  wing  of  colo- 
nization, without  other  than  moral  suasion 
and  the  grace  of  God.  This  ought  to  be 
changed  speedily,  and  for  the  better,  and 
can  be  changed,  or  we  are  mistaken  in 

.  our  estimate  of  both  the  evil  and  the 
remedy.  That  remedy  has  actually  been 
applied  in  this  country,  and  with  perfect 
effect ;  no  other  specific  than  negro  slavery 
could  have  given  the  cotton  plant  to  the 
world  in  its  present  perfection.     How 


long  would  it  have  been  before  the  Ala- 
bama swamps,  which  are  the  finest  pro- 
ducing cotton  lands  in  the  world,  could 
have  been  cultivated,  if  there  had  been 
no  negro  slavery  to  do  it  ?  And  what  is 
their  condition  now  in  respect  of  salubrity 
as  well  as  fertility  ?  These  swamps  were 
fatal  to  the  white  constitution,  and  so  the 
white  man  could  not  ever  have  subdued 
them,  and  as  for  the  free  negro,  he  would  . 
have  seen  an  employer  in  Halifax  or 
Jericho,  who  offered  him  wages  for  that 
disagreeable  work.  But  the  relation  of 
white  master  and  black  slave  existed,  and 
the  swamps  were  drained,  worked,  crop- 
ped, and  are  now  perfectly  free  from 
malaria,  and  loaded  with  vegetable  riches. 
It  is  useless  to  contend  that  the  indolent 
African  will  refuse  to  take  wages,  and  go 
to  hard  labor  of  his  own  free  will  and 
accord,  at  anything,  in  his  present  low  posi- 
tion as  a  man  and  as  a  machine.  He 
will  voluntarily  do  nothing  of  the  kind 
there,  as  he  would  have  voluntarily  done 
nothing  in  the  South  West  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  fattest  lands  on  the  globe. 
The  geographical  features  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  Africa  are  similar,  and  the  same 
system  will  produce  the  same  result ;  an 
opposite  system  will  produce  nothing. 

The  American  free  negro  is  in  every 
sense,  the  superior  of  his  foster  brother 
in  Africa,  and  entitled  under  the  true 
theory  of  rights  applicable  to  the  case, 
to  hold  him  in  slavery ;  as  much  so,  as 
the  white  man  here  is  entitled  to  the 
services  of  his  slave.  If  men  are  capa- 
ble of  government  at  all,  it  is  proper  to 
contend,  that  they  shall  be  masters  of 
themselves ;  but  where  they  are  sunk  so 
far  down  in  minority,  or  stupidity  as  to 
be  real  or  virtual  children,  there  is  no 
other  plan  made  known  under  heaven 
since  the  patriarchs,  by  which  the  mass  so 
degraded  can  be  preserved,  and  elevated 
to  equal  rights  and  self-government. 
That  period  cannot  arrive  to  the  negro  in 
this  country,  on  account  of  the  obstacle 
of  race  ;  but  in  Africa,  there  is  no  obsta- 
cle whatever  to  its  speedy  arrival.  We 
find  it  quite  impossible  for  want  of  space 
to  continue  this  discussion,  of  the  pro- 
position to  conquer  Africa,  by  means  of 
the  free  negro  emigrants  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  vast,  original,  and  pro- 
found enquiry.  It  involves  many  ex- 
traneous   and    contingent  opinions,  for 
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which  time  and  opportunity  will  not  be 
wanting  hereafter. 

The  presumption  and  ferocity  of  the 
jet  black  Emperor  of  Hayti,  who,  we  are 
informed,  has  graciously  given  the  Do- 
minican republicans  leave  to  breathe  till 
October,  when  he  proposes  to  march  to 
the  business  of  their  extermination,  is 
something  grotesquely  monstrous.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  that  "  colored  per- 
son" is  felo  de  se,  for  we  can  hardly  im- 
agine that  the  New  World  has  both  cow- 
ards and  knaves  enough  to  prevent  a  burst 
of  indignation  at  the  projected  attack  on 
creed  and  race  which  this  furious  despot 
contemplates.  If  need  be, .  we  do  not 
suppose  that  there  would  be  a  ques- 
tion of  our  citizens  choosing  to  aid 
anybody  here  in  conquering  that  island, 
and  possessing  it,  rather  than  to  see  the 
tragedy  of  massacre  fulfilled  to  the  letter, 
by  Soulouque,  on  men  like  ourselves.  If 
the  Spaniards  are  beaten  off  the  island  by 
the  negroes,  we  are  in  favor  of  encourag- 


1  ing  an  immediate  descent  of  Americans, 
and  their  setting  up  a  Republic  for  them- 
selves, in  place  of  the  serio-comic  travestie 
of  royalty  which  has  reared  its  head  on 
the  ruins  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive in  that  ill-fated  island.  The  true 
theory  as  to  Hayti  and  the  blacks  there 
is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is,  instead  of 
permitting  colored  savages  to  enact  their 
Ethiopian  gabberings  in  the  name  of 
royalty  at  our  door,  and  instead  too,  of 
permitting  them  to  perpetrate  their  ven- 
geance on  the  white  Republicans  in  their 
vicinity,  to  set  Soulouque,  and  his  court 
and  camp,  and  his  queen,  and  princes, 
and  princesses,  to  work,  to  the  end  that 
under  proper  obedience  they  may  grow 
pumpkins,  sugar  cane,  and  spices.  To 
this  complexion  must  it  come  at  last. 
That  done,  after  October,  we  go  for  the 
conauest  by  the  free  negro  of  his  native 
Africa,  and  the  introduction  there  of  all 
the  political  institutions  of  this  country, 
including  domestic  slavery. 
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FREE  TRADE  AND  THE  IRISH-VOTE. 


"Ball  has  a  habit  of  regarding  every  body  from 
the  ahopkeepinjg  point  of  view,  end  he  finds  that 
every  Irishman  tn  America  is  equal  as  a  easterner 
to  three  Irishmen  in  Ireland :  so  the  more  he  drives 
into  exile  the  greater  are  his  trade  and  profits. 
Bat  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  the  ases 
of  Pat  are  not  all  exhausted  yet.  Seven-eighths  of 
the  Irishmen  in  America  have  hitherto  given  their 
votes  and  their  efforts  to  sustain  the  British  Manu- 
facturing supremacy  in  this  country.  Without 
those  votes,  Mr.  Clay  could  not  have  been  defeated 
in  1844.  nor  the  Tariff  cut  down  in  1846.  Bv  these 
votes,  this  country  was  thrown  hack  into  the  path 
of  Colonial  subserviency  to  British  ascendancy  and 
British  policy.  We  are  sure  the  voters  did  not 
mean  this,  but  such  was  the  tendency  ;  such  has 
been  the  result."— Mr.  Greeley,  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  August  3d,  1893. 

Bull  is  not  the  only  individual  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  every  body  from 
the  shopkeeping  point  of  view  ;  neither  is 
he  the  only  one  who  talks  about  the  "  uses 
of  Pat,"  after  "  Pat"  has  doggedly  refused 
to  be  used  in  any  manner  by  him,  or  by 
his  party  for  evermore.     How  anti  British 


these  Scott  Whigs  have  become  of  late  ? 
"  Colonial  subserviency  to  British  ascend- 
ancy and  British  policy"  are  pretty,  most 
honeyed,  and  withal  martial  words  coming 
from  one  of  the  warriors  just  returned  with 
his  wounds  from  Lundy's  Lane,  who,  if  he 
will  remember,  persisted  for  now  more 
than  eighteen  months  in  upholding  every 
soheme  laid  in  London  and  Washington 
for  the  surrender  of  Central  America  and 
the  present  beautiful  "  colony  of  the  Bay 
islands"  to  "British  ascendancy,"  and 
who  at  this  present  juncture  repeats  again 
and  again,  in  the  presence  of  a  "  British 
ascendancy  and  British  policy"  fleet  at 
our  very  coast,  that  the  present  British 
aggressions  on  our  immortal  fishery  banks 
are  "  nothing  new" — that  it  is  all  an  old 
olaim,  and  therefore  nothing !  Pretty 
words,  truly.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  feel 
that  the  nativist  Whigs  (for  if  we  remem- 
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ber  aright,  Mr.  Greeley  was  some  months 
ago  as  decided  and  a  much  more  abusive 
exclusionist  on  the  score  of  race  or  birth 
than  General  Scott  himself,) — it  is,  we 
say,  uncommonly  agreeable,  even  fasci- 
nating to  remark  how  very  fond  these  poor 
dumb-foundered  Scott  Whigs  become  of 
the  Irish,  when  an  election  is  at  hand. 
"  The  uses  of  Tat"  then  take  the  place  of 
the  "abuses  of  Pat;"  squabby-faced 
humanitarianism  gives  way  before  horror 
of  "  British  ascendancy,"  and  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  likewise  the  gospel  according 
to  everybody  from  Mr.  Genesis  (who  we 
take  to  be  editor  of  the  Sun,  and  revolver 
of  all  the  stars)  down  to  Mr.  Smith,  (viz 
Adam,)  or  our  particularly  excellent  friend 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey,  is  at  once  condensed 
into  a  short  formula — to  transfer  "  British 
supremacy"  from  Manchester  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  make  Boston  monopoly  su- 
preme in  its  "  uses  of  Pat."  If  they  be 
tyrants  who  do  our  work  cheaper  than  we 
can  do  it  ourselves,  democrats,  peaceful, 
quiet-loving  democrats  prefer  that  the  poor 
wretched  drudge  of  a  tyrant  should  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  in 
New  England.  Mr.  Greeley  prefers  of 
course  the  importation  of  the  abominable 
monopoly  he  denounces,  and  that  it  should 
be  in  New  England ;  viz.  in  Boston  and 
suburbs ;  and  that  he  should  be  probably 
journalist,  puffer,  apologist  and  factotum 
of  the  same.  "  We  are  sure  the  writer 
did  not  mean  this,  but  such  is  the  tenden- 
cy ;  such  would  be,  (if  it  got  leave  to  be), 
the  result." 

So  the  "  uses  of  Pat"  have  now  fairly 
taken  place  of  the  "  abuses  of  Pat."  Pat 
is  now  a  very  firie  noble  fellow,  and  a  nat- 
ural born  quarterclift  Whig.  When  it 
comes  near  an  election,  Pat's  character 
undergoes  the  most  extraordinary  metemp- 
sychosis ;  he  is  no  longer  Sir  Braggadocio 
Swagger,  or  Mr.  Billingsgate  0 'Slasher, 
as  was  the  wont  of  the  Tribune  and  cog- 
nate prints  to  term  him.  Our  Whig  Re- 
view friends,  all  venomous  as  a  snake's 
head  minus  the  body,  do  not  even  dare  to 
recall  the  fact  of  Pat's  uproarious  geniality. 
Everybody  is  now  pacific  and  even  flatter- 
ing to  Pat — it  is  Pat's  holiday,  election  is. 
By  one  hitherto  unnoticed  phenomenon  of 
nature  it  was  so  arranged  by  the  elements, 
that  every  leap  year  should  exactly  occur 
on  the  election  year ;  consequently  leap 
year  is  Pat's  holiday.     On  a  certain  day 


of  November  in  every  leap  year,  Pat  is 
expected  to  dance  and  leap  and  saltate 
and  huzza,  like  the  Roman  bondmen  of 
old,  for  the  benefit  or  delight  of  his  self- 
assumed  masters  who  then  most  particu- 
larly wish  to  "use  him."  "Bad  cus- 
tomer" as  he  is  in  Ireland  to  all  who  abuse 
or  use  him  with  his  knowledge,  umilar 
special  pleaders,  or  demagogues,  or  mo- 
nopoly mongers  in  America,  "  do  not  seem 
to  understand  that  the  uses  of  Pat  are  not 
all  exhausted  yet."  Totally  against  the 
wish  of  General  Scott  the  fellow  has  a 
vote,  and  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Clay's  biog- 
rapher had  just  as  much  chance  of  receiv- 
ing the  same  in  1844,  as  the  **  alien" 
Gen.  Scott  and  the  same  versatile  biographer 
have  of  receiving  it  in  1852.  And  yet 
with  this  knowledge  before  them  the  efforts 
of  the  Whig  partizans  to  seduce  him  from 
the  ranks  of  democracy,  are  even  still 
most  convulsive  and  most  amusing. 

The  political  course  which  the  Irishman 
pursues  in  this  country  (for  the  excep- 
tions are  so  few  it  is  folly  to  particularize 
them)  is  equally  creditable  to  the  nation 
from  which  he  has  sprung,  and  flattering 
to  American  democracy.  It  proves  that 
however  maligned  by  English  Whigs  abroad 
or  here,  however  mentally  or  morally  dis- 
torted by  the  weight  of  a  superincumbent 
despotism,  the  Irish  nation  is  born  demo- 
cratic, and  with  all  its  instincts  and  pas- 
sions democratic.  It  proves,  moreover, 
that  the  principles  of  American  democracy 
are  so  simple,  so  axiomatically  true,  so 
beneficent,  and  yet  so  progressive,  that 
they  command  at  once  "and  lastingly  the 
faith  and  affection  of  even  the  simple 
islander  destitute  theretofore  of  political 
ideas  and  political  power,  and  wholly  un- 
sophisticated in  the  dexterous  special 
pleading  of  the  quack  economist,  or  in  the 
huxtering  of  the  partizan.  Long  before 
his  civic  probation  has  expired  the  Irish 
emigrant  has  flung  aside  all  distinctive 
prejudices  of  race  or  birth,  and  all  the 
narrowness  of  thought  which  has  generally- 
been  peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  foreign 
birth-place.  He  becomes  at  once  and 
wholly  an  American  ;  seeks  to  cut  away 
from  him  all  the  barriers  which  an  European 
birth  and  ideas  begotten  under  the  scourge 
of  despotism  may  have  engendered  in  him, 
and  which  might  here  divide  him  from  the 
full  confidence  of  the  land  of  his  adoption 
and  the  affection  of  his  brethren.     He, 
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never  dreams  of  raising  himself  as  a  class 
in  the  state,  against  the  state — of  looking 
at  his  personal  interests  from  a  foreign 
point  of  view,  of  regarding  himself  as  an 
Irish  import,  and  not  solely  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  And  if  any  single  proof  were 
needed  to  show  the  injustice  and  malignity 
of  all  those  anti-naturalization  dodges  of 
General  Scott  and  his  party  it  is  the  fact 
that  from  the  moment  of  his  advent  to 
our  shores  the  Irishman  becomes  and  is  a 
thorough  democrat,  and  therefore  opposed 
to  General  Scott  and  his  party.  The  de- 
scendants of  that  nation  which  has  suffered 
most  from  religious  rancour  and  schismatic 
bigotry,  both  on  their  own  part  and  that 
of  those  who  differ  from  them,  know  too 
well  the  consequences  of  sectarian  parti- 
sanship to  reproduce  them  here ;  and  neyer 
except  by  General  Scott  and  his  party  and. 
his  partizans,  has  it  been  attempted  to  in- 
troduce into  our  political  elections  issues 
baaed  upon  difference  of  creed,  or  strife 
rising  out  of  the  polemics  of  antiquated 
and  rival  priesthoods.  You  will  scarcely 
find  an  Irishman  capable  of  giving  a  vote 
who  will  base  that  vote  on  the  religious 
belief  of  any  candidate  even  for  the  mean- 
est office,  or  who  will  waver  from  demo- 
catic  rectitude  by  asking  whether  his 
representative  is  a  Catholic,  a  Jew,  or  a 
Bedouin.  Fools  only  like  General  Scott, 
talk  of  their  "  staunch  Protestantism  "  in 
Republican  politics.  The  Irishman  aban- 
dons all  such  hereditary  follies  with  what 
has  been  to  him  the  curse  of  his  hereditary 
land,  determined,  how  ever  much  he  may 
desire  to  elevate  Ireland  to  a  Republican 
equality  with  America,  never  at  all  events  to 
attempt  the  degradation  of  America  to  the 
rancorous  feuds  and  poverty-stricken  mis- 
ery of  Ireland.  On  all  other  subjects  he 
is  equally  democratic  and  progressive. 
The  extension  of  our  Republican  territory, 
the  increased  power  and  glory  of  our  flag, 
the  increased  wealth  of  the  entire  nation, 
are  objects  to  him  most  dear  and  rightful, 
for  he  has  experienced  their  beneficence  in 
himself.  He  is  not  to  be  caught  by  any 
such  chaff  as  the  "  infamous  policy  of 
war,"  u  the  atrocious  annexation  of  Tex- 
as," "  the  diabolical  robbery  of  Mexico," 
"  the  infidelising  tendencies  of  the  Ameri- 
can democracy ;"  for  he  knows  it  would 
have  been  quite  an  unalloyed  happiness  to 
him  and  his  to  have  been  "  conquered" 
by  the  same  flag  in  Ireland  and  annexed 


to  its  glory  and  the  peace  and  industry  of 
its  shadow — he  knows  that  he  never  pos- 
sessed such  perfect  religious  freedom  and 
such  humanizing  respect  in  the  exercise  of 
it  as  he  does  here,  than  he  would  necessa- 
rily possess  in  any  land  protected  by  the 
American  Eagle;  and  that  therefore  the 
outcry  against  the  "  infidel "  character  of 
our  cartridges,  and  our  cavalry,  of  our  guns 
and  our  flibustiers,  springs  from  the  up- 
roarious terror  of  tyrants,  of  the  old  Span- 
ish state-church  leaven  in  Mexico,  of 
Spanish  tyrants  in  Cuba,  of  European 
tyrants  in  the  old  world.  Even  on  mat- 
ters of  the  most  minute  domestic  policy 
Pat  cannot  be  used  against  democracy,  no 
matter  how  you  may  try  to  bribe  or  whee- 
dle him.  The  Whig  party,  by  means  of 
jobs  nominally  intended  for  his  benefit, 
under  the  name  of  "internal  improve- 
ment," "  canal  enlargement,"  and  the 
like,  endeavor  to  catch  the  votes  of  the 
working  population  before  every  election, 
just  as  Louis  Napoleon,  when  he  wished 
to  operate  upon  the  proletary  population 
of  Paris,  threw  to  them  in  the  sewers  of 
the  streets  pacificatory  bribes  in  the  shape 
of  public  works.  But  the  Irishman  will 
neither  become  voluntarily  a  burden  upon 
the  state,  nor  permit  others  to  use  him 
"  in  a  shopkeeping  point  of  view,"  at  the 
expense  of  a  great  democratic  principle. 
Neither  on  the  other  hand  can  all  the 
blandishments  of  sweet-mouthed  factions 
make  Pat  sectional  or  "ismatic."  "State 
rights "  is  the  very  basis  of  his  political 
action,  and  manhood  the  only  basis  of  his 
social  creed.  Humanitarian  negroism  can- 
not make  him  believe  that  Southern  white 
men  should  be  enslaved,  or  Southern 
States  subjected  against  their  will  to  a 
"  Colonial  subserviency  to  New  England 
ascendancy  and  New  England  policy." 
Nor  on  the  other  hand  can  all  the  con- 
ventions for  "  women's  rights,"  and  all  the 
fanfaronade  about  their  political  equality 
with  him,  Pat,  make  Pat  believe  that  he 
does  not  estimate  the  ladies  a  great  deal 
higher  than  if  he  sought  to  pull  them  down 
to  a  social  level  with  himself,  and  that  ele- 
vated as  they  are  in  his  imagination  and 
reverence  to  the  rank  of  sublunary  angels 
for  a  time,  and  for  his  happiness,  he  is  not 
a  great  deal  better  loved  by  every  lovely 
woman  he  meets  than  the  most  musty  and 
slip-shod  philosopher  of  them  all. 

it  would  appear  impossible  to  shake  a 
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oreed  so  exact,  simple  and  manly ;  and  to 
argue  any  one  principle  on  its  merits,  is  a 
folly  of  which  the  Whigs  have  never  been 

f  nifty.  General  Scott  and  his  party  en- 
eavored  to  check  the  further  growth  of 
this  Democratic  element,  by  destroying 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  naturalisa- 
tion. Of  course,  the  effort  ridiculously 
failed.  Now,  however,  the  policy  of  the 
despotic  or  Whig  party,  or  hi  that  section 
of  it  devoted  to  Scott,  is  entirely  different. 
The  Irish  are  assailable  most  easily  on 
certain  points — Imprimis — Pat  is  mighty 
fond  of  fighting ;  and  "  military  glory"  has 
to  him,  as  to  all  who  have  been  either  op- 
pressors or  oppressed,  a  certain  look  of 
virtue,  for  that  whether  habitually  pos- 
sessed or  habitually  wanting,  it  has  been 
habitually  sought  after.  Secundo — his 
gratitude — -for  Pat,  if  you  do  him  a  good 
turn,  will  not  forget  it.  Tertio — his  reli- 
gion-^ quarto,  a  hereditary  leaning 
which  possesses  him  to  blow  up  John 
Bull's  boiler,  even  by  seating  himself  on 
the  safety-valve.  Each  and  all  of  these 
commendable  virtues,  leanings  or  passions, 
have  been  on  the  present  occasion  worked 
into  the  service  of  the  Whigs.  All  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  peculiar  per- 
sonal partisans  of  Scott,  especially  the 
most  violent  and  unscrupulous  antago- 
nists of  the  Mexican  war,  and  of  the 
Democratic  administration  which  in  its 
conduct  of  that  war  gave  a  chance  for  per- 
sonal celebrity  to  Whigs  like  Taylor  or 
Scott,  have  joined  their  dulcet  voices  in 
a  "  hooray"  over  its  glories,  hoping  that 
the  naturally  noisy  predilections  of  Pat 
the  warrior,  would  induce  him  and  his  shil- 
lelah  to  join  m  the  uproar.  The  very 
best  friends  of  the  British  are  rampant 
now  at  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane. 
Milk-and-water  spouters  of  the  Elihu- 
Burrit  and  pacificatory  Massachusetts 
school  indulge  in  the  wildest  military 
phrenzy  over  the  past  But  as  yet  "  mili- 
tary glory"  has  not  touched  Pat's  pocket 
or  his  vote.  Again  to  touch  Pat's  ten- 
der points  of  gratitude,  the  stupidest 
plates  of  grateful  Irish  prisoners  lying 
on  their  faces  before  him,  set  off  the  catch- 
penny publications  of  the  Whig  organi- 
sation. The  Irishman,  in  these  cartoons, 
is,  everywhere,  endowed  with  a  nose  pug- 
gy,  and  a  most  gymnastic  attitude  of  ven- 
eration, and  all  to  typify  the  blessings  and 
the  boons  our  naturalized  citizens  owe  to 


the  despotic  nullifier  of  all  rights  and 
laws  of  naturalization.  Again,  one  sec- 
tion, and  that  the  most  violently  anti- 
progressive  of  the  Whig  party,  pretending 
to  see  in  the  development  of  European 
Democracy  the  most  anti- American,  and 
at  the  same  time,  anti-Catholic  tendencies, 
have  endeavored  to  arouse  in  Pat  and  his 
innocent  and  fearfully  pious  helpmate  the 
most  bigotted  ultra-montane  Jesuitry  in 
favor  of  "  the  staunch  Protestant"  Gene- 
ral Scott,  who,  it  is  said,  uses  his  boasted 
"  staunch  Protestantism"  but  to  hide  more 
securely  his  Roman- Catholic  predelictions. 
To  serve  the  Pope  and  the  church,  the 
poorer  Irish  are  called  on  to  support  the 
Whig  allies  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  policy, 
and  the  most  noted  Whig  partisans  of 
American  nativism.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
hired  "organ"  of  at  least  one  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  has  already  displayed  its 
true  anti-Democratic  character,  by  attack- 
ing Frank  Pierce  for  having  been  born 
under  a  foolish  state-constitution,  and 
praising  General  Scott  for  being  the  rela- 
tive of  ladies  less  guilty  of  sectarian  in- 
tolerance than  himself,  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  serious  political  con- 
victions of  some  serving-maids,  and  old 
women  not  yet  blessed  with  citizenship 
and  female  rights,  may  not  be  thereby 
considerably  effected.  But  the  point  up- 
on which  it  had  been  thought  most  assail- 
able to  use  Pat,  is  his  anti-British  hostility, 
and  to  Mr.  Greeley  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune newspaper,  we  most  decidedly  ac- 
cord the  highest  praise  for  ingenuity  n 
this  particular.  It  would  be  folly  no'  to 
acknowledge  Mr.  Greeley  to  be  one  of  the 
most  dexterous  editorial  special  pleaders 
of  his  party.  Specialty  gives  to  him  all 
the  enjoyment  with  which  his  worst  watch 
inspires  the  mock  auctioneer.  The  great- 
er the  humbug,  the  more  transparent  the 
deception,  the  more  profitable  it  is  td 
trade.  The  very  soul  of  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune  is  a  specialty.  His  whole  politi- 
cal profession,  we  cannot  say  creed,  is  a 
mass  of  subtleties  and  contradictions.  He 
is  a  peace  man  and  a  war  man  ;  a  milk- 
and-water  man  and  a  gunpowder  indivi- 
dual ;  a  pump,  and  an  itinerant  editorial 
field  battery.  His  material  interests 
knock  against  his  spiritual  part  in  a  ae- 
ries of  ridiculous  manifestations ;  his 
socialism  sits  uneasy  in  his  Lundy's  Lane 
armor,  and  his  melodious  war  songs  jar  with 
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his  phalanxterian  orations  of  brotherly  love. 
When  Taylor  is  to  be  elected,  he  is  an 
"  Irish  directory"  person— when  Scott  is 
to  be  poshed  through,  he  descends*  to 
Tammany  Hall,  to  the  rescue  of  an  Irish 
fagutive  from  tit-justice,  and  wriggles 
through  that  on  a  lawyer-like  specialty. 
He,  the  patron  of  Mrs.  Ossoli,  and  the  ad- 
vocate of  Roman  republicanism,  when  no 
election  is  at  hand,  becomes,  when  an 
election  is  at  hand,  the  partisan  of  Amer- 
ican ultra-montanism.  The  advocate  of 
Kossuth  takes  his  electioneering  stand 
with  the  pretended  Catholic  traducers  of 
Pierce.  He  who  was  two  years  ago  the 
nativist  abuser  of  every  thing  Irish,  is  now, 
it  being  leap  year  and  Pat's  holiday,  the 
fond  and  affectionate  adviser  of  Pat  and 
his  country ;  and  the  editor,  who,  but  a 
few  months  back,  wrote  in  favor  of  St. 
George's  Society  dinners  and  other  dis- 
graceful exhibitions  of  British  Toryism  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  now  metamorphosed 
into  the  insolently  indignant  antagonist  of 
British  supremacy.  To  deny  to  one  so 
nimble  and  apt,  considerable  versatility 
of  "  opinion"  would  be  folly.  While 
others  wear  openly  the  robes  of  despot- 
ism, he  hides  the  vieionsness  of  his  sole 
principle  under  the  tabard  of  a  clown,  or 
the  variegated  patchwork  of  a  Harle- 
quin. 

To  the  Tribune  newspaper  seems  to 
have  fallen  the  especial  care  of  hoodwink- 
ing the  Irish  audience  of  the  North,  on 
this  question  of  trade  ;  not,  indeed,  with 
any  intention  of  re-producing  the  old 
worn-oat  fogyism  of  protection,  or  belief 
in  its  possibility.  No  sane  man  believes 
that  it  is  possible  to  restore  that  worn-out 
sophism,  even  in  aristocratic  England, 
much  less  in  America.  The  whole  course 
of  the  world,  and  of  progressive  thought, 
has  been  to  free-trade,  and  must  be  in  the 
same  direction  till  custom-houses  are  ut- 
terly abolished.  And  whether  General 
Scott  be  elected  or  not,  (and  of  the  for- 
mer national  idiosyncracy  there  is  not  the 
smallest  chance,  of  which  fact  none  is 
more  convinced  than  Mr.  Greeley,)  the 
mere  question  of  free-trade  against  protec- 
tion, or  the  tariff  of  '46,  would  not,  and 
could  not  be  altered  in  a  tittle.  The  pre- 
sent federal  legislature  is  even  more  de- 
mocratic, and  vastly  more  progressive 
than  that  which  enacted  the  tariff  of  '46, 
sad  without  its  action  upon  such  a  ques- 


tion, even  President  Greeley  could  not 
move  one  inch.  By  mooting  this  ques- 
tion now,  therefore,  the  only  practical  end 
aimed  at  is  to  arouse  the  anti-Britisb  pre- 
judices of  the  Irish  against  the  free-trade 
and  democratic  party.  And  the  grounds 
put  forward  are  as  futile  and  as  unfound- 
ed as  the  object  of  putting  them  forward 
is  deceptive.  Every  Irishman  knows  that 
the  true  cause  of  Irish  poverty  is  protect 
tion.  There  never  has  been,  never  will 
be,  while  the  imperial  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain  is  permitted  to  make  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  Irish  trade  and  industry, 
anything  but  "  protection" — but  the  very 
u  protection"  which,  as  a  federal  usurpa- 
tion, Mr.  Greeley  and  his  patrons  advo- 
cate for  the  Irish  here,  for  the  benefit  of 
New  England  monopolies.  To  this  tyran- 
nical and  ruinous  principle,  here  and 
abroad,  the  Irish  have  been  consistently 
antagonised.  What  special  productions 
or  interests  may  be  in  various  lands  ef- 
fected by  its  enactment,  does  not  alter 
the  principle.  The  Bostonians  were  ab- 
solute "free-traders,"  when  they  threw 
the  British  tea  into  the  harbor.  The 
British  legislators  wished  to  make  the 
Bostonians  a  tea-consuming  people  by  law 
— the  Whig  party  desire  to  make  all  Am- 
erica now  a  New  England  cloth  and  cot- 
ton-fabric consuming  people,'  by  the  sole 
force  of  law,  whether  they  will  it  or  not 
The  British  Tories  and  the  American 
Whigs  are,  therefore,  exactly  in  the  same 
box,  and  hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Greeley  and 
his  party  are  the  servitors  and  friends  of 
Lord  Derby's  administration  in  England. 
In  Ireland  the  effect  of  British  "  protec- 
tion" was  to  destroy  the  Irish  manufao- 
tural  interest,  and  coerce  "the  industry  of 
the  whole  population  upon  the  land — 
hence  collapse  and  famine.  Here  its  ef- 
fect would  b^  to  destroy  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  give  a  forced  and  bloated 
growth  to  manufactural  monopoly,  the  re- 
sult of  which  would  also  be  collapse, 
bankruptcy,  and  poverty.  The  Irish  are 
not  so  stupid  as  to  believe  that  democra- 
cy consists  in  enforcing,  by  law  and  taxes, 
either  the  growth  of  potatoes  or  the  weav- 
ing of  cloth — but  in  preventing  all  laws 
upon  the  subject,  and  in  leaving  every  one 
to  employ  his  industry  as  he  pleases,  and 
expend  the  proceeds  thereof  as  he  pleases. 
That  is  the  democracy,  that  the  free-trade 
of  which  they  were  advocates  in  Ireland 
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— and  that  is  exactly  their  policy  and 
their  profit  here. 

t  But  what  we  regard  as  the  most  blame- 
able  part  of  this  Whig  coquetry  with 
"  Irish  interests"  is  the  consistent  at- 
tempts by  Mr.  Greeley,  to  raise  a  section- 
al Irish  feeling  upon  purely  American 
questions,  among  this  large  and  most  loy- 
al portion  of  our  American  population. 
Such  a  course  is  opposed  to  every  princi- 
ple of  citizenship,  and  if  successful  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  Republic.  If  the  Irish 
were  such  downright  fools  as  to  adopt  it, 
they  would  furnish  the  best  proof  to  General 
Scott,  and  his  friends,  that  the  hostility  of 
the  latter  to  naturalized  citizens  is  well 
founded  and  just,  and  perhaps  that  is  what 
Mr.  Greeley  is  seeking.  In  this  course,  Mr. 
Greeley  has  but  backed  up  the  Jesuitical 
intrigues  of  certain  priestly  persons,  in 
favor  of  General  Scott,  to  degrade  the 
Irish-American    citizens,    as    politically 

Sriest-ridden,  blindly  superstitious,  and 
espotic.  No  such  design  can  prove  aught 
but  futile ;  and  it  would  be  passed  over 
in  silence  by  us,  but  that  it  awakens  most 
bitter  recollections.  As  when  any  ques- 
tion has  been  put  forward  on  the  political 
arena,  it  has  been  the  habit  to  use  the 
Irish  naturalized  citizens  by  their  Irish 
prejudices  only,  and  not  by  their  Ameri- 
can principles,  and  American  feelings — so 
when  any  question  most  deeply  affecting 
the  interests  of  Ireland  has  been  introduced 
into  our  foreign  relations,  or  discussions 
of  foreign  policy,  it  has  been  the  habit, 
and  a  successfully  practiced  one  too,  to 
mar  it,  and  ruin  it,  by  treating  it  as  wholly 
Irish,  and  dividing  it  from  every  thing, 
and  every  individual  American.  The 
u  Irish  Directory,"  as  the  body  which  got 
itself  up  in  1848,  to  direct  (or  do)  nothing, 


styled  itself,  was  particularly  unfortunate 
in  this.  It  represented  the  Whig  Irish- 
man, and  the  Hunker  Irishman,  and  the 
Barnburner  Irishman ;  but  the  American 
revolutionary  or  progressive  element,  was 
no-where  represented,  was  driven  from  it 
in  disgust,  or  cautiously  and  suspiciously 
held  aloof.  The  funds  (soi  disant)  the 
"  Directory  "  accumulated,  gave  it,  and  we 
believe  still  gives  it,  a  certain  irresponsible 
and  exclusive  status,  as  the  servitor  when 
opportunity  may  offer,  of  one  section  of  that 
old  fogyism  whose  back  we  broke  at  Balt- 
imore, and  which  we  have  hunted  from  every 
other  spot  of  American  soil.  Who  may  be 
the  old  or  young  fogies  who  still  compose 
that  beautiful  body,  or  whether  it  exhibits 
itself  more  powerfully  through  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Tribune  newspaper,  or  other 
splendidly  aristocratic  and  gasconading 
element  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine; 
but  of  one  thing  its  members  must  get 
satisfied  in  time,  that  in  all  future  politi- 
cal manoeuvres,  whether  for  the  egotism 
of  individuals,  or  foreign  effect,  action,  to 
be  effective,  must  be  conducted  upon  the 
American  principles  of  liberality  and  jus- 
tice, and  rely  for  national  success  on  the 
preponderating  power  of  the  progressive 
American  element.  Old  fogyism,  whether 
in  the  Tribune  Buildings,  or  on  the  back- 
stairs. "  road  to  renown,"  had  better  snuff 
itself  out,  and  leave  as  little  disagreeable 
odor  of  the  wick  behind  it,  as  it  conven- 
iently can.  If  the  interests  of  Ireland 
are  to  be  advanced,  it  is  not  by  worn  out 
misrepresentation  of  economic  theories, 
nor  by  ridiculously  antiquated  humbug, 
and  indeoent  exolusiveness.  An  oppor- 
tunity may  soon  offer  itself  of  returning 
to  this  subject.  We  shall  accept  it,  and 
meet  it  without  sorrow. 
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"SOULOUQERIE"  IN   BOSTON. 


We  have  before  us  the  somewhat  elab- 
orate petition  to  Congress  of  sundry 
merchants  of  Boston,  praying  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Independence  of  Hayti. 
This  document  is  framed  with  consider- 
able ingenuity,  but  we  conceive  that  it 
utterly  fails  in  establishing  that  it  would 
be  sound  policy  for  the  white  Republican 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  negro  u  Empire"  of  Hayti. 
We  doubt  not  that  such  a  result  would 
prove  advantageous  to  the  shipping  mer- 
chants of  Boston.  But  we,  as  a  people, 
are  not  on  that  account  to  sustain  the 
abominable  African  despot  Faustin  Sou- 
louque — nor  is  the  South  prepared  as  yet 
to  receive  a  black  Ambassador  and  suite. 
We  do  not  know  but  she  may  have  to 
submit  to  it  in  the  event  of  the  Seward- 
Scott  faction  getting  hold  of  the  reins  of 
Government,  with  the  distribution  of 
sixty  millions  per  annum.  It  would 
prove  a  very  nauseous  plate  of  soup. 
Black  broth  with  a  vengeance.  But  to 
argument : 

We  are  not  aware  that  enlightened  and 
polished  nations  are  called  upon  to  place 
themselves  in  diplomatic  intercourse  and 
on  an  equality  with  all  the  barbarous 
people  with  whom  they  may  have  com- 
mercial relations.  Does  England  recog- 
nize all  the  Indian  kingdoms  with  which 
she  trades?  Certainly  not.  And  they 
are  one  and  all  advanced  in  civilization 
far  beyond  the  retrograding,  irreligious 
and  abandoned  blacks  of  Hayti.  Nor 
does  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  recognize  its  own  colony  of  Liberia; 
and  not  even  the  Cherokee  nation  (in  a 
formal  manner),  which  has  a  Government 
assimilating  nearly  with  our  own,  and  a 
people  against  whom  objection  on  the 
score  of  caste  cannot  be  urged. 

As  to  our  losing  the  Haytien  trade,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  such  will  never  be  the 
case  so  long  as  they  can  get  certain  neces- 
saries from  us  on  good  terms.  M oreover.  i  f 
they  should  close  their  ports  to  us  merely 
through  pique,  the  example  of  England  in 
forcing  her  goods  upon  China  would  become 


a  very  useful  precedent  in  a  like  course. 
Bat,  so  far  from  there  being  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Hayti  to  deny  herself  the 
advantages  derived  from  traffic  with  the 
United  States,  she  has  actually  within 
the  past  two  years  relieved  our  commerce 
of  the  odious,  discriminating  duty  of  ten 
per  cent,  so  long  imposed— besides  re- 
ceiving our  Consuls,  thus  putting  us  on 
a  footing  with  the  most  favored  nations. 

The  merchants  of  Boston  contend  that 
the  trade  with  Hayti  employs  more  ton- 
nage than  that  with  China — very  likely. 
But  two  or  three  cargoes  o)  silks  and 
teas  are  worth  all  the  imports  from  Hayti 
put  together.  As  to  the  Haytien  logwood, 
we  can  get  it  abundantly  in  Campeachy 
and  Tobasco.  We  can  live  without  her 
coffee.  Hemp  similar  to  her  own  abounds 
in  Yucatan,  the  Phillipine  Islands  and 
elsewhere.  Furthermore,  that  portion  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  known  as  the 
Dominican  Republic,  yields  the  same 
products  as  the  co-insular  "  Empire  of 
Hayti" — with  the  addition  of  better 
mahogany,  and  a  tobacco  equalled  only 
by  that  of  Cuba. 

The  merchants  of  Boston  inform  us 
that  they  send  Faustin's  subjects  a  vast 
amount  of  soap.  Certainly  not  more 
than  they  need.  We  hope  that  the  item 
"  cologne"  will  figure  largely  in  the  next 
exhibit. 

Will  the  Haytien  question  influence  the 
coming  election  ?  At  all  events  here  fol- 
lows a  fact  which  points  to  the  appre- 
hended black  ambassador.  It  is  the  very 
remarkable  circumstance  of  the  entire  si- 
lence of  the  merchants  of  Boston  with 
respect  to  the  Dominican  Republic — a 
liberal  and  essentially  white  government 
— coupled  with  the  fact  of  that  govern- 
ment having  very  recently  sent  a  semi- 
official agent  to  Washington,  to  learn  the 
fate  of  t/ieir  long-cherished  hope  of  recog- 
nition, and  who  was  told  by  Mr.  Webster 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  the 
previous  recognition  of  Hayti !  Now,  as 
Faustin  claim's  dominion  ever  the  whole 
island,  this  would  be  entirely  to  obliterate 
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the  Dominicans,  and  perhaps  literally  to 
expunge  them  by  a  renewal  of  scenes  of 
horror.  It  is  well  known  that  Spanish 
whites,  mulattoes,  or  even  blacks  of  Span- 
ish habits,  cannot  live  in  harmony  with 
French*  negroes. 

The  merchants  of  Boston  decidedly 
tt  ignore"  such  a  country  as  the  Dominican 
Republic ;  or  do  they — taking  their  cue 
from  Mr.  Webster — apply  the  term 
"  Hayti"  to  the  whole  island  ?  It  is  also 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain gentleman,  who  is  said  to  be  a  par- 
ticular friend  and  client  of  u  the  god-like" 
and  is  reputed  the  agent  and  banker  of 
Eaustin  Soulouque,  should  appear  very 
modestly  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
Boston  merchants.  It  looks  prodigiously 
as  though  he  got  the  whole  thing  up  himself. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  any  further 
into  the  subject  at  present.  But  we  en- 
join that  the  "merchants  of  Boston  plead 
no  more,"  or  we  shall  have  a  petition  from 
the  Bowery  boys  praying  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  some  King  Quashee,  of  the  Guinea 
Coast,  because  their  supply  of  pea-nuts  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  dominions  of  the 
august  native  African  princes  I 


In  our  next  number  we  will  endeavor 
to  throw  some  further  light  upon  the 
Kingdom  of  Darkness.  We  close  with  a 
personal  explanation.  In  our  article  in 
March  number,  entitled  "  Soulouque  and 
the  Dominicans,"  we  stated  that  "  Captain 
Mathews,  governor  of  the  Bahamas,"  went 
on  a  political  mission  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1849,  which  was  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  interests  of  the  infant  com- 
monwealth. We  have  since  learned  that 
"Captain  Mathews,"— or  rather  Cfoorge 
Benvenuto  Mathew,  the  actual  H.  B.  M. 
Consul  at  Charleston — had  ceased  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas  at  the  time  of 
his  visit  to  Hispaniola ;  and  that  his  ob- 
ject was  merely  "  a  tour  in  search  of  th' 
picturesque,"  and  without  any  political 
bearing  whatever. 

[It  is  no  fault  in  British  agents  to  be 
the  bearers  of  a  political  mission — since 
they  do  not  blow  their  noses  without  a 
diplomatic  purpose.  But  the  techiness  of 
our  immaculate  love  for  truth-telling  re- 
quires this  explanation.  It  can  do  no 
harm — the  good  it  does  may  rest  with  its 
bones. — Ed.] 


GRAVES. 


A  SONNET. 

Graves  and  Volcanoes  hold  no  secret  spleen : 

The  Volcan  heaves  its  fiery  heart-aches  up 

In  blood-red  palpitations  till  its  cup 
Of  rage  is  dry — then  lulls,  like  one  who'd  been 
Tamed  by  the  agency  himself  had  willed. 

And  falls  by  his  own  agony  struck  dumb. 

Ye  graves  are  more  immortal !     Prom  ye  come 
The  ever-living  actions  which  have  filled 
The  centuries — great  Mentors  we  can't  see 

Though  feel,  the  while,  the  arm  that  wrought, 

The  tongue  that  uttered,  and  the  brain  that  thought, 
Twine  with  the  earth,  as  root  that  bears  the  tree. 
Oh !  life' how  glorious,  yet  how  vain  its  doom, 
AH  spent  in  writing  an  inscription  for  our  tomb ! 
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WHO  OWNS  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA? 


It  is  related  in  every  language,  living 
and  dead,  that  there  onee  lived  a  physician 
of  ancient  times  who  died  by  his  own  ad- 
vice, most  unwittingly  and  unwillingly. 
He  dragged  himself  to  death  on  account 
of  an    imaginary  illness,  when   he  was 
really  enjoying  comfortable  health.     For 
the  instruction  of  his  fellow-creatures  he 
left  an  epitaph,  which  should  point  out  the 
danger  which  befel  him ;  but  that  warn- 
ing has  never  been  appreciated  nor  suc- 
cessful.    His  tombstone  tells  the  specta- 
tor to  let  well  enough  alone  ;  for,  says  he, 
"  I  was  well,  I  would  be  better,  I  took 
medicine,  and  I  am  here."     This  short 
lesson  is  applicable  to  all  the  business  of 
life,  and  to  every  sort  of  actor  upon  the 
world-wide  stage.      But  the  last  instance 
of  contempt  for  it,  which  has  fallen  under 
our  observation,  is  both  important  and 
instructive.      It  is  the  behaviour  of  the 
British  ministry  to  our  people  with  respect 
to  the  fisheries  near  the  Canada  and  No-. 
va  Scotia  boundaries.      These  fisheries 
had  been  enjoyed  by  our  people  for  a  very 
long  period  at  their  pleasure;  and  the 
home  government  was  deaf  to  some  faint 
remonstrances  which  came  fiom  the  dis- 
ciples of  old  Isaak  Walton  in  the  colonies. 
But  by  that  most  ingenious  catch  in  the 
British  system,  which  allows  a  total  change 
of  policy  with  every  ohange  of  the  servants 
of  the  crown,  Lord  Derby  takes  the  coer- 
cive policy  to  be  the  best,  insists  on  the 
letter  of  an  exhumed  convention  about  the 
third  of  a  century  old,  and  disregarding  the 
license  enjoyed  under  it,  he  sends  a  fleet  of 
men-of-war  large  enough  for  coercing  the 
Greeks  by  an  Athenian  bombardment,  to 
capture  the  smacks  which  were  angling  in 
the  accustomed  waters  for  cod.  The  hardy 
tshermeti  of  New  England,  whose  school  of 
skill  and  daring  has  furnished  better  sail- 
ors for  the  navy,  than  all  the  royal  insti- 
tutions to  be  found  elsewhere,  are  incensed 
and  on  the  point  of  fighting  for  their  fish- 
ery privileges.     There  has  been  a  recur- 
rence, all  over  the  country,  to  first  princi- 
ples, and  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
written  stipulations  on  the  subject,  to  as- 
vol.  xxxi. — no.  u.  2 


certain  how  the  matter  stands.  Our  law- 
yers and  statesmen  are  on  the  qui  tttttt, 
and  the  inquiry  is  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  interesting.  Both  branches 
of  Congress  have  taken  up  the  subject, 
and  the  best  minds  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate seem  to  be  making  ready  for  an  actual 
contest.  The  Whig  executive  is  startled 
and  confounded  at  the  vigor  of  the  British 
Tory  administration,  Mr.  Webster  is 
almost  at  the  end  of  expedients  to  propiti- 
ate both  parties,  and  prevent  collision. 
Very  many  of  the  Whig  organs  of  public 
opinion  are  already  taking  ground  for 
Great  Britain.  There  is  a  great  stir  in 
all  the  political  circles. 

Now  this  is  a  commotion  which  England 
should    have  avoided.      She  was    well 
enough  seated  in  her  colonial  power,  and 
peace  and  concessions  to  Americans  was 
her  best  policy.    She  would  not,  however, 
let  things  alone  :  she  would  be  better,  like 
the  ancient  follower  of  Esoulapius,  and 
the  chances  are,  that  she  may  be  writing 
her  epitaph  also,  in  that  fair  portion  of  the 
world  contiguous  to  us,   and  having  so 
many  feelings  and  interests  in  common 
with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  strife  has  already  set  people  to  think- 
ing here,  and  too  boldness  of  American 
speculation  is  manifested  in  questioning! 
as  is  openly  done,  not  the  simple  right  of 
England  to  forbid  our  fishermen  to  ap- 
proach the  shores  of  her  colonies,  but 
her  legal  right  to  hold  the  shores  and 
territories   themselves,  and  to  continue 
there  the  present  hybrid  form  of  colonial 
servitude.     This  controversy   has  great 
gravity  in  it.      The  Democratic  Review 
has  gone  beyond  the  fishery  question, 
which  is  included  in  the  greater  one  we 
have  stated,  and  has  examined  the  latter. 
Our  readers  will  see  to  what  result  wo 
come,  and  by  what  means  we  arrive  at  it. 
They  need  not  be  told  that  we  wish  to  see 
the  end  of  the  present  British  colonial 
system,  and  the  introduction  of  as  much 
self-government  as  possible  among  the 
people.     It  would  not  grieve  us  at  all,  if 
the  present  Ministry  should  lay  down  the 
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tombstone  of  British  power  in  North 
America,  and  we  care  not  whether  they 
have  any  such  moments  of  repentance  as 
came  to  the  death-bed  of  their  prototype. 
The  lesson  will  be  profitable  enough,  if 
neither  brass  nor  marble  planted  on  the 
iron  shores  and  headlands  of  the  splendid 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  United  States 
shall  tell  to  posterity  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  rupture  of  the  colonies  in  imitation 
of  our  own  struggle  and  triumph  for  inde- 
pendence. The  revolution  of  1776,  has 
long  enough  held  up  the  torch  of  rebellion 
to  all  the  world,  to  light,  at  least,  our 
neighbors  in  the  path  of  duty  and  honor. 
If  they  find  that  there  is  no  legal  right  in 
the  British  crown  to  keep  them  in  their 
present  subjection,  they  may  then  come 
fairly  to  consider  what  respect  should 
hereafter  be  paid  to  a  colonial  system 
which  only  exists  by  sufferance  of  them- 
selves, and  which,  while  it  deprives  them 
of  the  property  in  their  land,  and  takes 
away  the  real  power  of  administration, 
produces  perpetual  collisions  with  their 
republican  neighbors.  In  the  present 
instance  Lord  Derby  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  sheer  desire  to  treat  us  and 
them  with  contempt,  and  to  make  himself 
friends  in  the  cabinets  of  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  St.  Petersburgh.  But  let  us  open 
the  question  we  have  proposed,  and  enter 
at  once  upon  the  discussion.  Who  owns 
British  North  America,  the  fisheries  in- 
cluded ? 

We  believe  that  the  claim  of  the  crown 
of  England  to  the  absolute  ownership  of 
the  land  in  British  North  America  is  un- 
founded ;  and  we  believe  that  the  crown 
has  not  any  legal  right  to  continue  her 
present  government  there.  After  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject,  stimulated  in  some 
degree  by  the  Tory  aggressions  of  Black- 
wood,  in  April  and  May,  1851,  on  the 
present  Earl  of  Stirling,  we  conclude  that 
all  the  rights  exercised  by  England  in  her 
colonies,  except  the  mere  figment  of  sove- 
reignty, are  founded  upon  sheer  assump- 
tion. We  have  had  access  to  the  sour- 
ces of  information  which  are  to  be 
found  on  this  ride  of  the  Atlantic.  That 
information  we  propose  to  furnish  to  our 
readers,  with  such  a  commentary  as  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and 
its  great  consequences,  seem  to  demand  at 
our  hands.  We  expect  to  have  our  state- 
ments scrutinised  ;  and  that  whatever  the 


wit  of  man,  or  the  weight  of  money  and 
influence  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
contradiction,  and  explanation,  and  asser- 
tion will  assuredly  be  done  to  prevent  the 
mind  of  the  people  of  America,  north  and 
south  of  the  boundary  line,  from  accept- 
ing our  conclusions.  To  the  British  gov- 
ernment, the  stake  at  issue  in  her  great- 
est navy  supplying,  producing,  and  trad- 
ing colonies,  is  too  large  not  to  be  dis- 
puted with  desperation.  It  has  already 
endeavored  to  forestal  opinion  here  in  its 
favor,  but  in  vain. 

Blackwood,now  the  organ  of  the  British 
ministry,  and  speaking  by  authority,  must 
return  again  and  again  to  the  unsuccessful 
charge  until  the  contest  is  settled  on  the 
spot,  and  by  the  parties  here  having  the 
two  interests ;  the  proprietor  and  the  in- 
habitants. 

There  is  no  external  question  in  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  more 
concern  than  in  the  state  of  the  title  to  the 
adjacent  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  from  the  lakes  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  these  posses- 
sions alone  have  a  deeper  interest  in  that 
title.  Every  aay  adds  to  the  importance 
of  the  inquiry  whether  the  mother  country 
retains  any  subsisting  legal  right  to  the 
ownership  which  she  asserts  over  those 
vast  tracts  yet  remaining  ungranted  and 
unoccupied  throughout  the  Canadas,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  &c.,  and  whether 
she  has  the  legal  right  to  perpetuate 
the  gross  anachronism  of  her  wretched 
colonial  system.  The  present  Earl  of 
Stirling  claims  these  lands  as  belonging  to 
him,  and  he  has  come  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose,  in  due  time,  of  agitating 
the  subject.  He  is  not  presumed  to  have, 
nor  to  assert,  any  claims  whatever  to  the 
lands  in  grant,  or  occupation,  nor  to  be 
willing,  if  he  had  the  clear  right,  to  inter- 
fere  with  any  grantee  or  occupant  The 
Earl  further  claims  to  have,  by  descent, 
and  as  the  heir  of  his  great  ancestor,  Wil- 
liam, the  first  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  by 
virtue  of  actual  infiefment,  the  right,  as 
lawful  viceroy  and  hereditary  lieutenant, 
to  prescribe  the  mode  of  government  in 
the  provinces,  and  to  appoint  its  officers  ; 
a  right,  however,  which  we  understand, 
he  is  disposed  to  exercise  in  a  very- 
different  manner  to  the  present  unpopular 
plan  of  colonial  government,  and  much 
more  consistently  with  the  interests  and 
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wishes  of  the  people.  His  own  lands  there 
he  means  also  to  dispose  of  with  a  view  to 
the  general  good,  not  less  than  his  own  in- 
terest. 

We  expect  to  shew,  then,  that  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  wild  land  in  British 
North  America,  not  granted  by  the  crown, 
nor  parliament,  which  belong  to  the  legal 
representative  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stirling, 
under  certain  charters  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  by  virtue  of  the  seisins  taken 
out  in  due  form  by  the  present  Earl.  To 
him  also  we  expect  to  shew  belong  the 
powers  of  government  granted  to  his  an- 
cestor, instead  of  their  being  exercised  in 
the  colonial  form,  which  arrests  progress, 
and  of  course,  scatters  disaffection  among 
our  neighbors. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  great  lapse  of 
time  to  impair,  in  law,  the  claims  of  the 
Earl  of  Stirling,  although  they  have  not 
been  exercised  for  two  hundred  years,  and 
in  all  his  controversies  with  the  crown  no 
prescription  has  ever  been  insisted  upon 
as  any  bar  to  his  claim.  And  such  expla- 
nation will  be  offered  by  the  peculiar  facts 
of  the  case  as  to  prove  that  the  equity  of 
the  claim  is  not  impaired,  singular  as  that 
may  appear,  without  the  very  remarkable 
explanation  of  which  the  delay  is  suscep- 
tible. 

We  will  be  able  to  present  the  Earl  of 
Stirling  as  a  man  of  honor,  who  can  be 
sustained  by  the  public  opinion  of  our 
country,  despite  the  trial  for  forgery,  and 
all  the  political  manoeuvres  of  the  British 
government  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  has 
not  dishonored  his  great  cause,  and  will 
not  dishonor  it,  if  the  sympathies  of  the 
masses  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary, 
availing  themselves  of  his  instrumentality, 
should  unite ;  or,  if  the  people  of  Canada 
and  the  colonies  alone  should  seek  to  up- 
hold the  general  welfare  upon  the  basis  of 
his  legal,  added  to  their  undoubted  moral 
right  The  British  government  has  not 
only  baffled  the  claims  of  the  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, and  prevented  him  as  well  as  the  col- 
onists from  enjoying  great  privileges  and 
immunities  under  them ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  government  has  given  us  a 
most  valuable  precedent  of  partizanship 
in  the  mixed  majesty  of  the  Mosquitoes. 
That  is  a  case  of  public  political  patron- 
age for  selfish  purposes  by  an  Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty  over  a  negro  king,  which  is  con- 


trary to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  hostile 
to  the  interest*  of  all  the  world  except  the 
royal  parties.  If  it  be  true,  as  asserted 
by  the  Times  in  November,  1849,  that  the 
king  of  Mosquito  had  a  right  to  demand 
British  force  to  any  extent  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  that  the  government  was  as 
much  bound  to  defend  his  right  over 
Blewfields  as  its  own  sovereignty  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  ;  and  if  it  be 
further  true  that  the  government  has  acted 
on  that  doctrine,  then,  we  do  not  see  why 
public  opinion  and  sympathy  in  the  United 
States  should  not  take  the  liberal  side  of 
the  controversy  likely  to  arise  in  reference 
to  the  claims  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling. 

The  British  patronage  of  that  disgust- 
ing sample  of  humanity,  who,  or  rather 
which,  seems  really  to  be  the  long-sought- 
for  Monboddo  link  between  the  race  de- 
scended from  Eve  and  Adam,  and  the  as- 
Eiring  house  of  Monkey dom,  is  the  shab- 
iest  thing  in  which  the  British  govern- 
ment dabbles  the  antennae  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, which,  from  the  retired  office  in 
Downing-street,  sweeps  before  them  in 
every  direction  the  rights  and  interests  of 
mankind  all  round  the  earth. 

It  is  pretty  high  time  that  this  affront 
to  the  intellect  and  ethics  of  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion  now  extending  its  juris- 
diction everywhere,  should  not  only  rest 
clearly  under  sentence  of  condemnation, 
but  that  the  people  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  give  to  it  a  spe- 
cific reply.  We  are,  on  the  contrary, 
yielding  constantly  to  that  insolent  usur- 
pation. We  were  entirely  taken  in  by  the 
Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty ;  and  we  have 
allowed  the  principal  city  of  Nicaragua  to 
take  a  British  name  from  the  least  worthy 
man  of  the  last  ministry.  Sin  Juan  is 
now  known  in  American  newspapers  as 
Grey  Town.  And  Great  Britain  has  only 
to  keep  on  asserting  the  legal  title  of  its 
crowned  and  sceptered  Hottentot  to  take 
his  stand  against  the  world  and  against  the 
age,  at  the  very  "  crossing  place77  of  this 
hemisphere,  to  make  us  submit  to  it. 
Mr.  Webster  has  done  so:  but  so  will  not 
do  the  democratic  successor  whom  events 
are  rapidly  creating. 

The  legal  representative  of  the  Stirling 
titles  is  now  in  this  country,  intent  on  the 
prosecution  of  his  already  judicially  esta- 
blished claims  to  the  rights  of  his  ancestor. 
He  is  seventy  years  of  age,  a  modest  and 
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patient  man,  but  fall  of  resolution,  and  he 
has  been  compelled,  by  a  course  of  injus- 
tice, to  leave  the  old  world  and  identify 
himself  with  the  new,  after  a  long  and 
painful  endeavor  to  obtain  compensation 
from  the  British  government.  The  12th 
September,  1814,  his  mother  Hannah,  the 
last  link  in  the  chain  of  descent,  binding 
him  to  the  first  Earl,  died  while  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  France.  He  had  gone  with 
his  father  to  that  country  on  business, 
twelve  years  before,  when  both  met  the 
fate  of  all  the  British  residents,  and  were 
immured  at  Verdun.  His  father  died  a 
pri  o  icr  in  1807;  he  married,  while  a 
prisoner,  in  1812,  and  was  liberated  by 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1815, 
at  the  age  of  32.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  January,  1815,  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  patrimony  in  France  under 
Bonaparte's  decrees  of  confiscation  ;  and 
the  residue  at  home  being  diminished  in 
consequence  of  the  expatriation  of  himself 
and  his  father,  he  began  to  prepare  for 
claiming  the  titles  of  the  family.  These 
titles,  as  it  will  be  shewn  fully  in  the  ped- 
igree and  the  sequel,  previous  to  their 
devolution  upon  the  present  Earl,had  been 
dorraaut  in  females  for  nearly  fifty  (46) 
years,  since  the  death  of  Benjamin,  the 
8th  Earl  in  descent ;  a  most  remarkable 
but  important  circumstance.  It  is  equally 
remarkable  and  important  to  observe  that 
Benjamin  and  his  elder  brother  John,  the 
7th  Earl,  both  died  young,  having  had  be- 
tween them  only  an  interval  of  Jess  than 
five  years  to  assert  their  claims;  i.  e.,  be- 
tween the  years  1763  and  1768.  It  is 
also  most  remarkable  and  important  fur- 
ther to  observe  that  prior  to  their  time, 
and  down  to  the  year  1763,  which  is  the 
date  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  between  France 
and  England,  when  British  North  Ameri- 
ca was  restored  to  the  latter  by  the  former. 
no  title  under  an  English  charter  could  be 
asserted  by  any  body,  because  of  the  ad- 
verse hostile  possession  of  the  territory 
granted,  which  was  forcibly  maintained  by 
the  arras  of  the  French  troops  and  emi- 
grants. An  unexampled  chain  of  disabil- 
ities has  thus  preserved  the  legal  rights  of 
the  family  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
and  has  also  strangely  but  perfectly  guard- 
ed the  morale  of  the  title. 

The  Earl,  immediately  upon  his  return 
to  England  in  1815,  spoke  to  his  father's 
legal  adviser  about  prosecuting  his  rights, 


but  was  dissuaded,  from  the  want  of  docu- 
ments, which  had  been  stolen  from  his 
father  and  mother,  as  far  back  as  1 794  ; 
but  which  afterwards  came  to  light,  aa 
will  appear,  in  1 836-7.  Ten  years  elapsed 
in  struggles  to  procure  evidence  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Canada;  and 
it  was  not  till  1 825,  that,  on  the  advice  of 
Mr.  (now  Baron)  Bollond,  he  came  for- 
ward, not  as  claimant,  but  as  the  actual 
possessor  of  the  Earldom,  to  vote  aa 
a  peer  of  Scotland,  at  Holyrood,  for 
their  representative  in  Parliament,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death. 
of  Lord  Balcarras.  He  voted  for  Lord 
Strathallen,  and  he  was  elected.  Ever 
since  that  period,  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
has  sustained  the  character  of  a  Scotch 
peer,  as  the  Earl  of  Stirling.  He  has  re- 
peatedly voted  at  elections  of  representa- 
tives in  that  peerage  ;  his  title  has  been 
recognized  by  the  acts  of  the  King  in 
council,  the  Lord  High  Ohanoellor,  the 
Ministers,  the  law  courts  of  Scotland,  and 
the  law  courts  of  England.  All  these 
matters  will  be  briefly  presented  in  their 
order,  to  dissipate  any  such  fiction  as  is 
attempted  to  be  constructed,  of  impudence 
and  imposition,  by  the  writer  in  Black- 
woods  Magazine,  that  the  Earl  is  an  im- 
postor as  well  as  a  criminal.  The  law's 
delay  has  done  its  worst  to  exhaust  his 
resources  and  destroy  his  peace,  and  the 
government  has  attempted  and  failed  in 
the  most  protracted  and  intolerable  series 
of  persecutions.  The  dental  of  his  descent 
and  his  heirship  had  to  be  supported  by 
the  cruel  expedient  of  an  indictment*  but 
the  jury  could  not  be  browbeat  by  all  the 
violence  of  the  bench,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, nor  by  the  outrage  of  counsel  on  one 
side,  and  their  treason,  as  we  shall  show, 
on  the  other,  into  conviction.  We  intend 
to  demonstrate  how  triumphantly  the  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  vindicates  the  Earl's  inno- 
cence, by  relating,  in  their  proper  place, 
all  the  material  circumstances  of  one  of 
the  worst  examples  of  British  political 
prosecution.  The  pressure  of  the  govern- 
ment in  that  case  was  unparalleled  since 
the  time  of  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys.  The 
Earl's  enemies  have  hung  him  up  finally 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  so-called  ap- 
peal from  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session 
at  Edinburgh,  which  action  the  government 
itself  knew  was  dismissed.  He  still  had 
money  enough  to  employ  counsel  and  pre* 
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pare  and  once  argue  his  case.  Bat  business 
in  the  Lords  costs  several  hundred  dollars 
a  da j,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him 
longer  to  continue  the  contest  for  want  of 
the  sinews  of  war.  In  an  aristocratic 
country,  and  especially  in  England, 
nothing  is  so  certain  to  exhaust  a  man's 
means,  his  friends,  and  his  influence,  as 
the  frown  of  the  government ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  professional  opinion  pf 
this  country,  we  assert  that  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  integrity  in  any  British  tri- 
bunal, where  political  questions  are  to  be 
settled  by  its  judgment ;  and  we  bold  our- 
selves bound  to  prove  it,  having  in  hand 
one  of  the  most  unqualified  examples. 

When  the  Earl  of  Stirling  was  known 
to  have  left  Europe  for  America,  he  was 
forthwith  gibbited  by  the  Tory  organ  at 
Edinburgh — Blackwood's  Magazine — so 
as  to  prejudice  his  appeal  to  the  disinter- 
ested people  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Nothing  that  art  and  malice 
oould  contrive,  was  omitted  to  crush  the 
intended  victim.  The  power  of  the  press 
never  was  so  completely  taxed,  to  relate, 
in  injurious  and  deceptive  terms,  a  pre- 
tended story  of  guilt  We  venture  to 
say,  that  in  the  April  and  May  numbers 
of  Blackwood,  for  1851,  the  reader  will 
find  the  most  fraudulent  specimen  of  re- 
view writing,  that  was  ever  concocted  by 
interest,  prejudice  and  servility.  It  is  not 
written  byMr.  Aytoun,  the  editor ;  but  by 
a  relation  of  some  of  the  collateral  heirs, 
who  have  long  striven  to  destroy  the  lin- 
eals ;  it  is  written  by  one  of  the  thousand 
hangers  on  of  the  legal  profession  in 
Scotland,  which  furnishes  the  most  pros- 
trate idolaters  of  a  nobility,  naturally 
jealous  of  pretensions,  no  matter  how  well 
founded,  which  are  more  extensive  than 
their  own,  and  of  ancient  date.  The 
spirit  of  these  articles  in  Blackwood  can 
be  best  appreciated  by  the  fact  that  the 
writer  instils  his  poison  into  the  whole 
first  article  for  April,  so  as  to  produce  the 
impression  that  the  u  panel "  (defendant) 
was  convicted,  instead  of  acquitted.  He 
leaves  the  reader  one  month  purposely 
under  that  false  impression  by  infusing  it 
from  the  beginning  of  his  article,  and 
then  breaking  it  off  in  the  middle.  Fi- 
nally and  reluctantly,  at  the  very  end  of 
it,  in  the  next  May  number,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  after 
all,  was  not  guilty  of  the  forgery,  nor  of 


knowingly  uttering  the  forged  documents 
charged  in  the  indictments.  The  acquit- 
tal, however,  is  attributed  to  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  witnesses  to  character,  and 
we  have  the  verdict  literally  set  out, 
showing  that  all  the  French  documents 
and  the  Latin  excerpt  of  the  Nova  damns 
were  found  forgeries  by  the  Scotch  jury 
which  had  no  right  to  return  any  verdict 
whatever  on  that  point.  No  word  of  ex- 
planation is  given  to  show  the  judicial 
pressure  under  which  the  jury  were  forced 
to  save  u  the  honor  of  the  crown,  compro- 
mised by  its  agents,"  at  the  expense  of 
their  duty.  That  same  mauled  and  per- 
secuted jury  strove  to  keen  their  oaths, 
and  to  get  off  from  any  such  result  as  the 
crown  demanded,  in  order  to  protect  its 
compromised  honor;  but  were  coerced 
into  a  surrender  of  what  they  did  not 
and  could  not  understand  nor  lawfully  con- 
demn, the  Latin  and  French  documents,  to 
the  charge  of  forgery.  These  documents 
will  appear  to  the  reader  at  the  right 
time,  not  only  genuine,  but  from  testi- 
mony and  internal  evidence,  beyond  pos- 
sibility of  falsification.  The  writer  in 
Blacktoood,  although  living  in  Edinburgh, 
where  all  the  incidents  of  this  trial  are 
known,  gives  us  no  intimation  whatever 
of  the  most  remarkable  thing  which  could 
happen  in  a  criminal  trial :  and  which  did 
happen  in  the  present  instance.  The 
jury,  at  the  close  of  all  the  testimony  for 
the  crown,  instructed  their  foreman  in- 
stantly to  rise,  and  pronounce  in  their 
names  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  all  the 
charges.  This  was  done,  but  amidst  the 
uproar  of  the  audience,  who  took  the 
prisoner's  part  from  first  to  last,  the  Chief 
Justice  Meadowbank  (Maconachie)  com- 
pelled thein,  against  their  will,  to  sit  down 
and  hear  what  they  did  not  want  to  hear, 
a  few  of  defendant's  witnesses.  Consul- 
tations of  the  Bench  took  place  with  the 
crown  counsel,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  defen- 
dant's leading  counsel.  The  trial  went 
on,  and  after  six  hours  attack  by  Mr. 
Ivory,  for  the  crown,  and  a  still  more 
vigorous  and  about  as  long  an  assault  by 
the  chief  justice  for  parts  of  two  days, 
the  jury,  who  were  not  supported  by  the 
prisoner's  leading  counsel,  (who  had  gone 
over,  and  was  made  judge  on  the  retiring 
of  Meadowbank  from  the  bench.)  went  out, 
and  after  fire  hours  and  ahalf  spentwithout 
an  instant's  hesitation  on  prisoner's  guilt, 
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they  came  in  with  a  verdict  accordingly, 
but  improperly  and  illegally  impeaching 
the  Latin  and  French  documents,  which 
they  did  not  understand.  If  the  honor 
of  the  crown,  compromised  by  its  agents, 
was  saved  by  this  error,  it  had  no  effect 
on  the  audience  which  had  patiently  wit- 
nessed the  whole  outrage  on  the  prisoner, 
who  was  sitting  and  standing  by  the  side 
of  his  devoted  friend,  Gen.  J.  D'Aguilar, 
in  the  dock,  where  he  could  not  commu- 
nicate with  his  counsel,  according  to 
the  criminal  English  practioe.  When 
the  mutilated  verdict  was  announced, 
there  was  such  a  stamping  and  shouting 
as  yet  rings  in  the  ears  of  all  who  heard 
it,  from  highest  to  lowest.  It  drowned 
the  cries  and  expostulations  of  the  bench, 
towards  which,  indeed,  it  was  so  menac- 
ing that  the  chief  justice  remained  some 
time  afterwards  in  the  building,  and  re- 
tired privately,  while  the  tenant  of  the 
dock  was  made  the  object  of  an  enthusi- 
astic popular  ovation,  which,  on  recover- 
ing from  a  fainting  fit,  he  promptly,  but 
unwisely,  declined.  The  crowd  received 
the  Earl  of  Stirling  at  the  front  door  of 
the  court,  with  huzzas  and  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs ;  they  unharnessed  the 
horses  from  his  carriage,  then  before  the 
door,  and  proposed  to  draw  him  themselves 
back  in  triumphal  procession  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  his  wife  and  children.  He 
resisted  their  importunities  to  the  last ; 
but  was  compelled,  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son, to  address  the  crowd  himself  before 
they  would  be  tranquilized,  and  left  in 
triumph,  followed  by  hundreds  of  people, 
by  High  street,  instead  of  leaving  by  the 
back  entrance,  from  Cowgate,  through 
which  the  chief  justice  himself  in  gloriously 
departed.  Conditions  had  rapidly  changed, 
and  retribution  seemed  to  be  approaching. 
It  is  all  important  that  the  characteristic 
and  exoulpa'ting  facts  which  we  intend  to 
amplify  in  their  place,  should  be  stated  at 
once,  to  enable  the  reader  to  examine  the 
subject  of  this  discussion  impartially. 
We  give  the  list  of  the  jury  in  the  mar- 
gin;* and  the  witnesses,  many  of  them 
survive,  as  well  as  the  spectators.     And 


*  The  following  is  the  Jnry:— Robert  Hogne, 
dentist;  Adam  Burr,  coach  lace  maker;  John  Ker- 
■opp,  merchant;  Thomas  Yoanp,  merchant;  Georue 
Hogarth  accountant;  Alexander  Aitkin,  farmer; 
Thomas  Malcolm,  pianoforte  maker;  Ebenezer 
Scott,  baker;  James Torry  Douglass,  general  agent; 


no  matter  how  much  the  Earl  of  Stirling's 
adversity  may  prejudice  the  truth,  we 
presume  that  Blackwood  can  prevail  on 
very  few  who  were  present  and  disinter- 
ested, to  contradict  our  statements  of  these 
extraordinary  facts. 

We  propose  to  examine  the  Earl  of 
Stirling's  case,  and  to  show  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  rights  set  up  by  him  to  the 
British  Possessions  in  North  America,  as 
proprietor,  under  the  crown,  of  the  soil 
itself,  and  of  all  the  powers  which  are 
given  him  by  the  original  charters  as  law- 
ful governor  there,  in  place  of  the  present 
colonial  system.  That  he  should  have 
escaped  the  fangs  of  government  at  Edin- 
burgh, is  a  matter  of  surprise,  for  in  a 
political  trial  of  strength  with  any  subject 
for  any  alleged  affair,  it  is  but  too  seldom 
that  there  is  a  favorable  verdict.  When 
the  sacrifice  has  been  ordered,  the  victim 
is  found  and  dragged  to  the  altar.  Mitch- 
ell, Meagher  and  O'Brien,  were  convicted 
of  course.  When  the  accused  has  had 
the  hardihood  to  claim  for  himself  a  place 
among  the  aristocracy,  it  is  not  difficult 
in  Scotland,  more  than  in  Ireland  or  in 
England:  at  Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  or 
Loudon,  to  find  all  the  materials  prepared 
for  his  destruction. 

The  reader  will  be  gratified  with  a  brief 
reference  to  two  instances  somewhat  anal- 
ogous to  Lord  Stirling's.  It  will  prepare 
his  mind  the  better  for  entering  upon  a 
long  inquiry,  which,  however,  grows  in 
interest  as  it  proceeds.  There  is  a  singu- 
lar resemblance  in  the  injustice  perpetrated 
by  the  government  in  each  of  the  three 
cases,  and  so  they  really  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  together.  The  first  of  these 
two  cases  referred  to  was  that  of  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  titleB  and  estates  of  the 
Earldom  of  Crawford,  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  unfortunate  claimant  having 
produced  some  ancient  documents,  which 
proved  his  right  to  the  peerage  in  ques- 
tion, was  immediately  accused  of  forgery, 
and  was  arrested,  committed,  and  tried  on 
the  criminal  charge.  His  opponents  and 
the  officers  had  recourse,  as  in  Lord  Stir- 
ling's case,  to  every  means  of  corruption, 
and  to  subornation  of  witnesses.  There 
were  persons  who  could  have  proved  the 


Robert  Gray,  farmer;  John  Gilbert,  pawnbroker; 
Peter  Wilson,  spirit  dealer;  John  Crnefcshaoks, 
gardener;  George  Campbell, grocer;  and  Kenneth 
Scoon,  baker. 
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authenticity  of  the  documents,  and  one  of 
them  afterwards  made  a  death-bed  con- 
fession to  that  effect,  and  few,  if  any,  but 
his  opponents,  have  since  the  trial  disputed 
the  fact.  Bat  the  claimant  was  found 
guilty  of  forgery  and  transported  for  four- 
teen years.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
sentence  he  came  home,  and  public  opin 
ion  ran  so  high  in  his  favor  that  he  found 
friends  to  advance  the  money  to  renew  his 
contest  in  the  Court  of  Session  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  Peers  did  not  doubt  his 
right,  and  in  1837  he  came  forward  as  the 
Barl  of  Crawford,  and  voted  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  such,  for  the  representative  peer 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  Earl 
of  Crawford's  health  and  spirits  were 
for  ever  broken  by  his  successful  ene- 
mies, and  this  vote  appears  to  have 
been  the  last  act  of  his  life.  A  powerful 
nobleman  still  holds  the  estates  of  the 
earldom,  which  are  worth  $100,000  per 
annum,  because  he  is  in  possession,  and 
none  of  the  family  have  means  to  pursue 
the  litigation. 

The  second  of  the  two  cases  re- 
ferred to  was  that  of  the  Douglas  peer- 
age. It  was  earlier,  between  1761  and 
1769,  and  fixed  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope, so  as  to  produce  a  great  sensation, 
and  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
causes.  The  claimant  alleged  that  he  was 
the  rightful  heir,  and  had  been  born  while 
his  mother  was  in  France.  The  opponents 
despatched  agents  to  that  country,  who 
succeeded  in  bribing  witnesses,  and  Doug- 
las lost  his  claim  in  Scotland  in  conse- 
Snence  of  their  deliberate  perjury.  From 
lie  Scotch  decision  he  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  there  he  produced 
undoubted  proof  of  the  fact  which  was  dis- 
puted. The  Scotch  decision  was  reversed, 
and  the  heir  reinstated  in  the  possession 
of  his  property.  His  descendant  is  the 
present  Lord  Douglas,  who  enjoys  the 
rank  and  estates  of  his  ancestor.  In  this 
affair  a  great  number  of  letters  and  docu- 
ments, exhibited  by  the  heir  in  evidence, 
were  declared  forgeries  by  the  opponent 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  which  was 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  and  so  decided.  But  the  Lords 
afterwards  found  these  alleged  fabricated 
papers  all  perfectly  authentic,  and  set 
aside  the  decision  which  rested  on  perjury, 
subornation,  and  servility  of  the  most 
odious  character. 


These  two  historical  instances  of  oppres- 
sion of  parties  who  claimed  peerages  are 
given  as  an  answer  to  so  much  of  Black- 
wood's introduction  as  cites  the  forgery 
case  of  the  Beverend  Dr.  Bailey,  minister 
ofJSt.  Peter's,  Queen-square,  Westmin- 
ster ;  and  as  refers,  with  equal  justice,  to 
the  notorious  case  of  Dr.  *  Dodd,  for  the 
same  crime.  We  think  the  general  reader 
entitled  to  instances  in  the  exact  line  of 
Lord  Stirling's  case,  shewing  the  conduct 
pursued  by  the  British  government  under 
like  circumstances,  and  they  are  a  logical 
reply  to  all  the  prejudice  which  it  is 
sought  to  throw  upon  the  present  question 
by  quotations  ingeniously  put  forward  be- 
fore touching  the  matter  in  hand,  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  the  mind*  That 
Old  Bailey  dodge  of  Blackwood  ought 
not  to  avail  him  here  in  this  country. 

We  trust  we  have  now  disabused  the 
reader  of  any  bias  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  and  we  propose  to  proceed 
with  it  in  something  like  the  following  or- 
der.    We  will  divide  it  into  three  parts. 

I.  A  brief  account  of  the  grants  to  the 
Stirling  family,  with  the  pedigree,  and  a 
history  of  the  present  Earl's  proceedings 
with  reference  to  the  property,  and  the 
peerage  up  to  1831,  when  he  had  obtained 
the  seizin  thereof,  as  lawful  heir,  by  four 
different  verdicts  of  juries  in  his  favor, 
and  as  many  writs  of  infiefment  issuing  out 
of  Chancery  thereon,  at  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, according  to  the  express  provisions 
of  the  Charters. 

II.  An  account  of  the  struggle  with 
the  Crown  from  that  period  up  to  the 
year  1839,  when  the  Earl  was  at  last  ar- 
rested for  an  alleged  crime  of  forgery,  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  that  year  tried  and  ac- 
quitted by  a  jury,  which  demanded  per- 
mission to  do  so  at  once  when  the  case  for 
the  crown  was  closed.  They  were  com- 
pelled by  the  judge  to  go  on  with  the  tes- 
timony on  the  other  side,  amidst  their  own 
disgust  and  the  indignation  of  the  specta- 
tors. 

III.  The  true  statement  of  what  took 
place  on  that  trial,  in  1839,  before  the 
Court  of  Session,  so  drawn  as  to  extenu- 
ate nothing,  but  to  exhibit  the  principal 
incidents,  and  to  do  exact  justice  to  all 
the  parties,  without  any  fear,  favor,  or  af- 
fection. It  is  time  the  American  publio 
had  a  correct  account  of  an  English  or 
Scotch  political  trial  under  the  mask  of  a 
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criminal  proceeding.  "The  romance  of 
forgery"  is  a  most  appropriate  title  for  the 
travesty  of  facts  put  before  the  people  of 
this  country,  by  Blackwood,  in  reference 
to  one  of  these  most  remarkable  trials. 

We  do  not  think  it  can  be  doubted, 
when  we  shall  have  finished  the  investiga- 
tion, that  the  le*gal  rights  of  the  Stirlings 
to  the  family  honors,  (for  which  Ameri- 
cans care  nothing,)  and  to  the  posses- 
dons  in  British  North  America,  and  the 
right  to  govern  them,  which  the  Crown  of 
England  unjustly  retains  without  com- 
pensation ever  paid,  or  tendered,  remain 
intact.  It  will  be  equally  clear  that  the 
present  Earl  is  the  rightful  representa- 
tive of  the  first  Earl  of  Stirling. 

The  family  name  of  the  Earls  of  Stir- 
ling, is  Alexander,  and  the  first  Earl  was 
William,  who  was  a  commoner,  and  not 
made  a  peer  till  1630  ;  after  which  date 
lie  was  raised  to  still  higher  honors.  He 
was  ennobled  on  account  of  his  own  mer- 
its and  services,  and  seems  to  have  been 
4ess  of  a  courtier  than  a  philosopher.  He 
wrote  a  volume  of  poems,  and  another  in 
prose  on  colonization,  which  are  very  fair 
compositions.41  The  latter  indicates  bis 
favorite  subject  of  study,  and  is  full  of 
elevated  and  comprehensive  views,  which 
the  author  was  ever  eager  to  reduce  to 
practice.  He  was  born  1580,  and  was 
first  master  of  requests  to  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  and  I.  of  England.  He  was 
knighted  in  1614;  and  was  created — 

12th  July,  1625,  Hereditary  Lieutenant 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  premier  baronet  ; 

1626,  Privy  Councillor  and  Secretary 
of  State ; 

Nov.,  1627,  Keeper  of  the  Signet; 

4th  Sept.,  1630,  Lord  Alexander,  of 
Tullibodie,  and  Viscount  Stirling ; 

28th  July,  1631,  a  Lord  of  Session; 

14th  June,  1633,  Viscount  of  Canada 
and  Earl  of  Stirling; 

80th  July,  1637,  Earl  of  ]>ovan  ; 

Sir  William  Alexander  received  the 
following  charters  and  patents,  conferring 
on  him  various  properties,  and  the  princi- 
pal honors  above  mentioned.  They  are 
as  follow : — 

10th  Sept,  1621,  Original  Charter  of 
Nova  Scotia ; 

12th  July,  1625,  Charter  of  Novo  Da- 

^  *  His  prime  and  poems  are  most  favorobly  men 
tioue<l  by  Ben  Jon  sou  and  Addison,  which  is  supe- 
rior praise. 


mus  of  the  lands,  lordships,  and  barony  of 
Nova  Scotia ; 

3d  May,  1627,  Charter  of  the  country 
and  dominion  of  New  Scotland ; 

2d  February,  1628,  Original  Charter 
of  Canada ; 

4th  Sept.,  1630,  Letters  Patent  of  Title 
of  Viscount  Stirling  and  Lord  Alexander 
of  Tullibodie ; 

24th  April,  1633,  Signature  of  the  coun- 
try and  dominion  of  Canada,  ratified  bj 
Act  of  Parliament,  28th  June,  1633 ; 

14th  June,  1633,  Letters  Patent  of 
Title  of  Earl  of  Stirling,  Viscount  Cana- 
da, and  Lord  Alexander  of  Tullibodie  ; 

22d  April,  1635,  Letters  Patent  for  a 
tract  of  Maine  and  the  Island  of  Stirling, 
(Long  Island.)  and  islands  adjacent ; 

7th  Dec.  1639,. Charter  of  Novo  Da- 
mus,  which  was  a  re-grant  of  all  the  lands 
and  honors  the  Earl  had  at  any  time  re- 
ceived from  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  II 
provided  that  the  estates  and  titles  should 
be  to  him  "  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
whom  failing,  to  the  eldest  heirs  female, 
tvitfvrut  division,  of  the  last  of  such  heirs 
male,  hereafter  succeeding  to  the  titles, 
honors,  and  dignities  aforesaid ;  and  to 
the  heirs  male  of  such  heirs  female  respect- 
ively" etc.  The  existence  of  this  charter 
is  disputed,  but  will  be  established  in  the 
third  part  of  our  investigation  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt.  It  is  not  indispensible 
to  the  present  Earl's  right  to  the  lands, 
nor  to  all  his  titles,  as  will  be  explained 
in  its  place. 

By  virtue  of  these  documents,  and  of 
infiefments  duly  taken  thereon  by  the  first 
Earl,  and  which  nobody  denies,  he  became, 
over  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Stirling  titles  and  estates.  Now 
seisin  (the  delivery  of  a  twig  or  a  stone 
for  the  terra  firma)  on'  the  land,  or  in 
sight  of  it,  is,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  ne- 
cessary to  complete,  as  we  understand,  the 
right  to  enter.  Any  other  place,  however, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  one 
by  charter,  as  the  place  for  delivery  of 
seizin ;  and  accordingly  the  Canadas,  etc 
were  made  part  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh 
for  that  purpose,  and  for  convenience,  and 
it  is  provided  in  the  charters  that  seisin 
shall  be  given  at  the  Castle  there,  which 
is  the  most  conspicuous  place.  And,  as 
we  shall  see,  that  ceremony  was  strictly 
performed  by  the  present  Earl  not  less 
than  twice  on  the  same  day,  vis.,  the  8th 
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ef  July,  1831,  in  reference  to  these  lands, 
fret  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  secondly  of 
Canada. 

The  Stirling  honors,  and  the  Stirling 
estates,  were  conferred,  we  say,  by  these 
charters.  These  are  two  separate  and 
independent  things  which  the  reader  must 
not  confound,  and  which  we  will  keep  dis- 
tinct The  former  are  to  us  objects  of 
comparatively  no  interest,  and  will  be  re- 
garded as  utterly  insignificant  by  the 
American  people,  who  would  not  put 
themselves  out  of  the  way  to  examine 
such  a  matter,  were  it  not  connected,  as 
here,  with  the  question  of  title  to  British 
North  America  in  the  present  Earl  of 
Stirling,  now  among  us.  sympathising  most 
deeply  with  free  government,  and  deter- 
mined, in  his  conduct,  to  oonsult  more  the 
general,  than  his  own  private  welfare. 
That  is  our  reason  for  giving  him  this  hear- 
ing at  the  bar  of  the  only  really  august  tri- 
bunal in  the  world,  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
in  this  grand  confederation  of  democratic 
republican  states,  which  has  the  deepest 
stake  possible  in  the  adoption  of  that  form 
of  government,  and  which  must  in  no  wise 
omit  any  great  occasion  of  promoting  its 
advent.  We  look  on  the  colonial  system 
as  not  long  endurable,  and,  while  the  five 
great  powers  of  Europe  prepare  to  dispart 
the  Swiss  Confederation  by  seising  Neuf- 
ehatel,  and  to  subject  not  only  that  canton 
or  state  to  vassalage,  but  to  tear  the  re- 
publican league  itself  to  pieces,  it  is  time 
for  the  democratic  journals  all  over  the 
civilised  world  not  only  to  protest  against 
the  nefarious  act,  but  to  call  attention  to 
a  specific  response  from  the  other  side.  If 
the  British  colonies  are  taught  to  think 
and  move,  and  have  a  being,  by  the  agency 
of  the  present  investigation,  we  shall  have 
done  something  for  mankind.  And  Eng- 
land, as  the  intelligent  and  faithless  leader 
of  the  Swiss  spoliation  juat  notified  to  the 
Federal  government  at  Berne,  by  Bona- 
parte, (a  frosen  serpent  warmed  over) 
should  be  the  first  of  all  the  tyrants  taught 
to  tremble.  When  the  wrong  of  Switzer- 
land becomes  more  grievous,  she  will  not 
turn  her  eyes  on  us  in  vain.  She  shall 
have  the  entire  support  of  the  Democra- 
tic Review,  and  if  she  exert  a  tithe  of  that 
eagle's  flight  and  lion's  force  which  char- 
acterises the  martial  genius  of  her  people. 
in  open  war  ad  outrance,  she  will  soon 
enlist  the  republicans  of  the  United  States 


fully  in  her  cause,  and  win  the  battle. 
Self-government  shall  not  succumb  if  we 
can  help  it,  nor  despotism  last  a  day  longer 
than  we  can  prevent,  on  any  portion  of 
the  globe. 

We  are  aware  that  we  shall  be  charged 
with  inconsistency  in  expressing  these  sen- 
timents while  we  discuss  the  legality  of  a 
hereditary  I  or  d- lieutenant's  pretensions  to 
so  large  and  splendid  a  portion  of  the 
planet,  and  to  high  administrative  author- 
ity among  the  people  over  our  northern 
border.  But  we  reply  that  we  have  no 
doubt  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  whose  good 
original  character  has  been  softened  and 
expanded  in  the  school  of  most  bitter  ad- 
versity, so  that  his  chief  desire  in  living 
is  to  do  good,  and  also  to  avenge  his  own 
wrongs  against  the  very  same  class  of  op- 
pressors that  has  reduced  the  subjects  of 
the  British  colonies  to  the  deepest  hu* 
miliation,  will  give  away  land  enough  to 
stimulate  every  work  of  utility,  and  while 
content  with  a  mere  fraction  of  his  prop- 
erty, he  will  direct  all  his  time,  acting  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  people  themselves, 
to  the  general  comfort  and  happiness. 
We  take  that  to  be  reason  enough  for 
wishing  to  see  the  colonists  freed  from 
the  vice-royalties  of  the  Durhams  and  the 
Elgins,  and  all  the  myriad  abuses  of  which 
taste  and  position  both  make  them  the 
patrons.  We  want  to  see  them  go  further, 
and  reach  the  gaol  of  independence  of  all 
superiors  whatever.  But  we  are  content 
to  take  favors  by  instalments,  and  we  do 
sincerely  regard  the  state  of  things  under 
examination  as  improvable  from  any 
change. 

The  honors  of  the  Stirling  family  are 
set  out  in  the  list  of  charters,  etc.,  at  ade- 
quate length,  except  so  far  as  they  bear 
in  their  exercise  upon  their  American  pro- 
perty. A  brief  statement,  in  addition,  to 
that  branch  of  taem  will  be  expected  in 
this  order. 

THE   HONORS  OF  THE  STIRLING  FAMILY  AND 
ITS   REPRESENTATIVE. 

We  begin  by  giving  a  description  o$ 
the  offices  and  powers  granted  by  the 
charter  of  Nova  Scotia  1625.  Sir -Win. 
Alexander  held  the  offices  of  His  Majes- 
ty's Lieutenant  General,  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant, Viceroy,  and  General  Governor  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  having 
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the  executive  authority  in  all  matters 
oivil  and  military,  and  the  right  to  make 
the  laws  not  inconsistent  with  those  of 
Scotland ;  Justice  General ;  President  of 
the  Supreme  Criminal  Court ;  High  Ad- 
miral ;  His  Majesty's  Lieutenant  and  Jus- 
tice General  upon  the  seas,  and  upon  all 
the  navigable  rivers ;  Lord  of  Regality, 
grantee  from  the  King  of  rights  of  lands 
subject  to  special  and  extraordinary  ju- 
risdiction in  contradistinction  to  lands 
subject  to  the  regular  administration  of 
justice  by  sheriffs'  seneschal,  having  the 
care  of  the  officials  serving  immediately 
under  the  crown.  He  could  appoint  also 
the  Chancellor,  who  by  act  of  Parliament, 
and  in  virtue  of  his  office,  presides  when- 
ever he  is  present,  except  m  the  Ex- 
chequer; 1661, c.  I;  Treasurer,  declared 
President  of  the  Exchequer,  and  receives 
the  casualties  arising  to  the  King,  Comp- 
troller, to  levy  the  crown  rents,  Collector, 
to  collect  same,  Secretary  of  the  Province, 
Attorney  General,  Public  Prosecutor, 
Clerk  Register,  to  keep  the  public  rec- 
ords, Justice  Clerk,  Director  of  Chancery, 
Conservator  of  Privileges  of  Enactments, 
Advocates,  Solicitors,  etc.  etc.  He  could 
create  courts  of  justice  and  judges. 

The  Earl  had  conferred  upon  him  also 
the  sovereign  power  of  coining  money  and 
fixing  its  value ;  of  dividing  the  country 
into  shires,  provinces,  and  parishes ;  and 
of  selling  it  out  to  purchasers ;  to  export 
and  import  all  goods,  etc.,  at  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  of  five  per  cent.  only.  He  had 
the  power  of  appointing  an  assembly  of 
ecclesiastics  to  frame  a  discipline  and  to 
ratify  it,  of  building  churches,  chapels 
and  hospitals,  and  furnishing  the  pastors, 
etc.,  also  to  create  prelates,  rectors,  and 
vicars.  He  had  the  power  of  founding 
common  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
provided  with  masters,  rectors,  and  pro- 
fessors. 

As  to  all  these  offices,  powers  and  privi- 
leges, it  may  be  remarked,  that  upon  any 
surrender  of  portions  of  the  lands  to  the 
crown,  and  new  grants  thereon  made  to 
others,  the  great  offices  and  powers  of  the 
Earl  were  expressly  reserved  to  himself 
and  to  his  legal  representative. 

The  Charter  of  1628  for  Canada  was 
granted  in  consideration  that  Sir  Wm. 
Alexander  "  had  sustained  great  charges 
and  expenses  in  his  various  undertakings, 
in  providing  ships,  engines  of  war,  ord- 


nance and  munitions,  in  the  conducting  of 
colonies;  as  also  in  exploring,  settling 
and  taking  possession  of  the  said  country." 
It  is  given  by  special  clause  as  follows, 
'-with  such  and  as  great  privileges  and 
immunities  in  all  the  aforesaid  places,  or 
bounds,  islands  and  others  above  written 
as  well  in  the  sea  and  on  the  fresh  water, 
as  on  the  land,  as  the  said  Sir  William 
Alexander  has  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  his 
prior  charters  or  patents  of  Nova  Scotia," 
etc.  All  the  offices,  powers  and  privi- 
leges therefore  described  by  reference  to 
the  charter  of  Nova  Scotia  are  extended 
to  Sir  Wm.  Alexander  and  his  descend- 
ants over  the  immense  tracts  of  the  Can- 
adas. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  property, 
we  have  freely  to  say,  that  we  do  not  feel 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  assist  the  Earl  of 
Stirling  in  pushing  any  claim  to  those 
portions  of  territory  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially California,  and  the  strip  connect* 
ing  it  with  Canada,  which  we  hold  by  dif- 
ferent titles  inconsistent  with  the  British, 
nor  do  we  suppose  the  Earl  of  Stirling 
has  any  intention  of  interfering  in  any 
way  with  lands  not  included  in  the  British 
Colonies.  If  he  had  any  such  legal  right, 
its  exercise  would  be  not  advisable,  for 
we  perceive  that  he  must  not  offend  the 
people  or  the  government  of  the  United 
States  any  more  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Colonies,  if  he  would  enlist  the  moral 
force  and  aid  and  sympathies  of  intelli- 
gent men  throughout  the  New  World, 
against  the  pretensions,  now  become  on- 
erous, of  any  tottering  dynasty  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  at  all  material  either,  to  the 
great  matters  in  issue,  to  speak  at  any 
length  of  the  family  estates  in  England 
and  Scotland  which  were  held  by  the  first 
Earl,  and  by  law  and  the  limitations  of 
the  charters  descended  to  the  present 
Earl.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  on  the 
30th  July,  1637,  the  lands  of  Tullicultrie 
and  Tullibodie  in  Scotland  were  consoli- 
dated into  one  grant,  and  that  by  the 
charter  of  that  day,  the  Earldom  of  Do- 
van  was  created  and  conferred  upon  the 
Earl  of  Stirling  in  addition  to  his  former 
dignity.  These  were  large  and  valuable 
estates  in  Clackmananshire.  The  estate 
of  Gartmore  in  Perthshire,  also  belonged 
to  the  family  by  the  marriage  of  John, 
the  4th  son,  to  Agnes  Graham,  and  the 
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surrender  to  his  father  23d  July,  1636. 
We  mention  the  Dovan  title  because  the 
title  was  assumed  by  the  present  Earl, 
who  has  asserted,  uniformly  asserted  his 
right  to  it,  and  we  mention  Gartmore,  be- 
cause in  the  action  brought  by  him  to 
recover,  there  was  a  judgment  of  all  the 
Scotch  judges,  solemnly  finding  him  enti- 
tled to  sue  as  a  Peer,  which  decision  not 
only  stands  unreversed,  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  impeach  it.  This  con- 
clusive judicial  sentence  is  but  one  of 
many  munimnets  of  the  present  Earl's 
right  and  title  as  legal  representative  of 
the  first  of  the  line.  These  will  be  re- 
ferred to  severally  hereafter,  and  this  par- 
ticular one  will  be  set  out  in  its  own  im- 
pressive words. 

We  will  examine  the  title  therefore  to  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America  only, 
and  ascertain  how  that  title  has  been  im- 
properly interfered  with  by  the  British 
Government,  which  has  for  a  lone  period 
been  offering  the  lands  themselves  for 
sale  at  high  prices,  and  which  also  flour- 
ishes there  by  swarms  of  officials  who 
usurp  those  powers  of  colonial  govern- 
ment, belonging  only  to  the  present  Earl 
of  Stirling,  by  whom  we  think  they  would 
be  infinitely  better  administered. 

THE    PROPERTY    OP   THIS    STIRLING   PAMILY 
AND   ITS   REPRESENTATIVE. 

It  will  be  proper  to  open  this  subject 
of  inquiry  to  the  reader  by  stating  that 
the  crown  of  England  claimed  the  whole 
of  British  North  America,  including  all 
the  territory  from  Newfoundland  to  25° 
N.  latitude,  by  right  of  discovery.*     Se- 


*  That  the  lands  in  newly  discovered  countries 
are  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  that  by  virtue  of 
the  royal  prerogative  the  Ring  might  grant  them  by 
charter  to  whomsoever  he  pleased,  has  been  al- 
ways recognised  by  Parliament,  and  is  a  part  of 
the  British  system.  Nor  has  such  right  been  at 
any  time  called  in  question,  or  a  new  disposition 
been  made  thereof;  without  a  compensation  in 
money  to  the  proprietor  or  his  representatives. 

The  sovereigns  of  England,  from  Elisabeth  down 
to  Geo.  the  IV.,  have  freely  exercised  their  power 
by  conferring  grants  of  lands  in  newly  discovered 
countries  to  their  subjects,  hi  Scotland,  the  King 
bad  effectually  and  frequently  granted  the  crown 
lands  to  snbjects,  whose  descendants  still  enjoy 
the  estates ;  and  in  both  Kingdoms  these  grants  of 
lands,  and  also  of  manors  and  offices,  had  been 
made  and  inherited,  and  are  still  enjoyed  bv  the 
descendants  of  the  original  grantees.  All  this  is 
well  known,  and  it  has  always  been  held,  that 
newly  discovered  lands  were  the  property  of  the 
csnwn,  to  be  granted  as  he  pleased,  by  the  sover- 


bastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  in  June,  1497, 
took  possession  of  the  whole  co«st  for  the 
British  crown ;  and  King  Henry  VII.  so 


eing  without  consent  of  Parliament.  In  the  case 
of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  the  Parliament  was  consul- 
ted by  the  King  in  person  in  1633,  and  the  grants 
solemnly  confirmed  in  its  presence. 

Queen  Elisabeth  granted  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
a  charter  of  lands  in  North  America,  to  which  they 
both  gave  the  names  of  Virginia.  * 

King  James  1.  of  Englsnd,  1606,  granted  New 
England  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  others,  t 

Charles  I.  in  1629,  granted  another  charter,  and 
incorporated  New  England  with  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company.  X 

Charles  II.  in  1662,  granted  North  and  South 
Carolina  to  Lord  Cartaret  and  others,  in  perpetuity, 
reserving  only  the  annuity  of  twenty  marks  to  the 
crown.  In  1715,  the  representatives  of  seven  oat 
of  eight  of  these  proprietors  offered  to  surrender 
their  charter  for  a  valuable  consideration.  In  the 
meantime  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  people  ;  and  a  new  dynasty  had  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  same  sovereign  will,  expressed  by  the 
popular  revolution  of  1688.  Still,  a  bill  was  brought 
in  to  regulate  the  chartered  rights,  granted  by  the 
crown  and  recognised  bv  Parliament.  $ 

In  1728,  au  act  passed,  accepting  the  above  sur- 
render of  the  proprietors  of  the  Carolinas,  and  pay- 
ing them  therefore  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  but  reserving  to  Lord  Cartaret' s  represen- 
tative his  unsurrendered  one-eight  of  the  Carolinas 
which  he  preferred  to  retain. 

In  1664.  Charles  II.  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York 
(James  II.)  the  territory  of  New  Jersey,  and  some 
years  afterward  the  latter  regranted  part  of  that 
State  to  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Cartaret; 
who  afterwards  assigned  to  William  Penn  and  his 
associates,  fl 

Ip  I60O.  Charles  II.  granted  Pennsylvania  to 
William  Penn,  and  in  George  L's  reign  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was  the  price  at  which 
Penn  offered  to  surrender. 

In  1779,  Pennsylvania  deprived  Penn's  family  of 
the  proprietorship,  and  voted  him  nearly  two-thirds 
of  a  million  dollars  as  compensation,  in  instalments 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  then  raging  war  of  our 
revolution.  Besides  this,  the  act  of  38.  Geo.  III. 
chap.  46.  secured  the  family  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  from  the  British  revenue,  on  the  same 
account. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  of  the  fact,  that  all  these 
royal  charters,  contained  toll  and  ample  powers  of 
property  and  administration;  indeed  all  the  royal 
grants  of  the  American  colonies  invested  jurisdic- 
tion and  powpr  of  government,  whilst  the  oldest 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  William  Penn 
existed.  These  governments  only  became  regal 
by  act  of  Parliament,  and  due  compensation  made  to 
the  owners  in  money.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Stirling,  also  exercised  for  his  father  during 
twelve  years  as  we  shall  see.  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  settlement,  colonisation,  and  administra- 
tion conferred  by  the  royal  charters  to  his  father, 
and  only  relinquished  them  to  the  superior  hostile 
forces  of  the  French.  This  is  matter  of  history,  be- 
sides which,  there  are  various  other  meaas  of  know- 
ledge accessible  to  the  legal  proprietors  in  Eng- 
land. 
'   That  Sir  William  Alexander  acted  upon  his 

*  McPherson's  Annals,  p.  301. 

t  Ibid,  p.5&8.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  Ic 

'  Ibid.  p.  508. 

Ibid,  140. 

Ibid,  sni«. 
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notified  all  the  European  powers,  and  ex- 
cluded their  commerce  and  shipping. 
Nova  Scotia  is  the  most  Eastern  District, 
and  was  first  approached  for  settlement 
by  the  English  in  1602,  or  a  little  before. 
King  James  granted  Nova  Scotia  to  Sir 
Wni.  Alexander  10  Sept  1621,  and  12 
July,  1625,  gave  him  another  charter  of 
Novo  Damns  of  it,  under  which  he  had 
seisin  29  Sep.  1625.  He  immediately 
took  possession  and  built  a  fort  and  made 
a  settlement  at  Port  Royal.  The  Plym- 
outh Company,  in  1620,  had  surrendered 
to  the  crown  all  their  premises  north  of 
the  River  Saint  Croix  which  was  included 
in  the  grants  of  Alexander  of  1621  and 
1625.  These  are  not  simply  grants  of 
territory,  with  ordinary  powers,  but  are 
curiously  prolific  of  those  honors  and  dig- 
nities which  are  sometimes  the  fruits  of 
royal  caprice,  but  which  in  Alexander's 
case,  and  according  to  the  spirit  of  that 
age,  seem  to  have  been  most  worthily  be- 
stowed upon  one  who  was  more  a  philoso- 
pher and  poet,  than  a  courtier.  The  sub- 
sequent charter  of  Canada  conveys  similar 
honors  by  specific  reference  only  to  the 
clauses  of  those  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  title  of  the  British  crown,  it  is 
most  important  to  state,  to  her  North 
American  possession,  was  disputed,  and 
interrupted  by  the  French,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
France  undertook  to  rival  England  in 
trade  and  navigation.  In  1603,  Quebec 
was  founded  and  fortified  by  them,  under 
Ohamplain,  consequent  upon  Car  tier's  as- 
sumed discovery  in  1534.  Various  supe- 
rior officers  were  commissioned  and  placed 
in  command  up  to  1549,  when  Viceroy  de 
Roberval,  perished,  with  a  large  number 
of  followers,  and  left  no  tidings  of  his  fate. 
For  nearly  forty  years,  and  up  to  1598, 
when  Henry  IV.  appointed  Marquis  de  la 
Roche  Lieutenant  of  Canada,  the  French 
settlers  were  left  wholly  without  any  pro- 
tection. But  great  numbers  emigrated 
afterwards,  and  the  colony  of  New  France 


powers  to  colonize  the  province,  dispose  (if  lands, 
etc..  sad  that  his  right  was  acknowledged  by  suc- 
ceeding sovereigns,  is  proved  by  the  record  of  the 
crown  precepts,  great  seal,  and  privy  council,  in  the 
Register  House,  Edinburgh  ;  and  by  documents  in 
the  state  paper  office,  and  register  of  the  privy 
council  in  London.  A  grant  made  by  Sir  William 
Alexander,  in  favor  of  Gordon,  of  Gordenston,  and 
his  heirs,  made  in  1625.  was  in  16:»8.  officially  re- 
cognized and  confirmed  by  King  William  HI.  un- 
der bis  sign  manual 


was  formed,  and  became  a  Catholic  mis- 
sion, as  well  as  a  commercial  establish- 
ment. The  French  maintained  possession, 
of  Quebec  and  Canada  by  force  until  they 
were  conquered  by  General  Amherst,  and 
were  finally  surrendered  by  the  Marquis 
de  Vandrevil,  8  September,  1760.  By 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  consequent 
upon  that  event.  Art.  4.  The  French 
King  ceded  to  the  King  of  England, 
Canada  and  its  dependencies,  in  full, 
right,  abandoning  all  pretensions  whate- 
ver* 

The  French  possession  in  Nova  Scotia 
was  much  more  frequently  and  violently 
disputed.  Sir  William  Alexander's  fort 
and  colony  at  Port  Royal  were  ordered  to 
be  removed  by  Charles  I.,  3  July,  1630.  but 
without  prejudice  to  the  title,  and  tempo- 
rarily. And  Charlessenthim  19  Feb.  1632, 
a  treasury  draft  for  £10000, ;t  In  satisfac- 
tion for  his  losses,"  which  was  never  paid. 
The  French  soon  overrun  Nova  Scotia 
after  the  destruction  of  the  fort,  and 
maintained  possession  unmolested  until 
1654,  when  Cromwell  ordered  Colonel 
Sedgwick  to  take  it,  which  he  did ;  but 
Charles  II.,  in  1662.  without  consent 
of  Parliament,  and  against  the  remon- 
strances of  New  England,  gave  it  up.  By 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  July,  1667,  the 
French  alleged  that  they  were  put  in 
actual  possession  of  Acadia,  including 
Nova  Scotia  and  part  of  Maine,  and  they 
rebuilt  a  fort  at  Port  Boyal  to  protect  the 
settlers.  The  7th  May,  1689,  England 
declared  war  against  France,  and  10  May, 
1690.  reduced  Port  Boyal,  dismounted 
the  fort,  and  sent  the  garrison  to  Canada. 
Sir  William  Phipps  placed  a  governor,  in 
the  name  of  William  and  Mary,  in  power, 
and  his  authority  was  obeyed.  The  7 
October,  1691,  these  sovereigns  granted 

*  Trkaty  of  Paris— February  10th,  1763. 
"  Art.  4.  His  most  Christian  Majesty  renounces 
all  pretensions  which  he  has  heretofore  formed,  or 
inUht  form  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  in  ail  its 
parts,  and  guarantees  the  whole  of  it,  ami  with  all 
its  dependencies  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain; 
moreover,  his  most  Christian  Majesty  cedes  and 
guarantees  to  his  said  Rritainic  Majesty,  in  full 
ritfbt.  Canada,  with  aH  its  dependencies,  bs  well  as 
island  of  Cape  Breton  and  all  the  other  islands  and 
coasts  in  the  Gulf  and  liiver  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  in 
general,  every  thint?  that  depends  on  the  said 
*  countries,  banks,  islands  and  coasts,  with  the  sov- 
reLrnty,  property,  possession  and  all  rights  acquir- 
ed bv  treaty  or  otherwise,  which  the  most  Chris- 
tian King  and  the  Crown  of  France  have  had  tdl 
now.  over  the  said  countries,  islands,  lauds,  places, 
coasts,  and  their  inhabitants." 
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to  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Acadia  or  Nora  Scotia,  to  keep  up  Brit- 
ish authority  there,  disavowing  the  treaty 
of  Breda.  By  the  treaty  of  Ruswick. 
20  September,  1697,  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land and  France  agreed  that  things 
should  remain  as  they  were  before  the 
war.  The  French  still  occupied  ;  but  in 
1710,  Colonel  FranciB  Nicholson  overcame 
them ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1 1 
April,  1713,  Nova  Scotia,  by  its  ancient 
limits,  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain. 
These  limits  were,  of  course,  not  agreed ; 
and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1740. 
left  the  controversy  to  commissioners  in- 
stead of  ending  it.  The  Privy  Council 
prepared  a  better  plan  of  colonization,  by 
order,  of  the  date  of  7  March,  1749,  which 
the  French  resisted,  and  in  1 750  renewed 
the  contest,  which  was  kept  up  till  June, 
1755,  when  Laurence  and  Monkton  with 
the  troops  of  old  and  New  England 
brought  it  to  an  end.  The  treaty  of 
Paris,  of  10  February,  1763.  followed,  and 
by  the  4th  art.  the  French  King  renounc- 
ed all  claim  to  Nova  Scotia  and  its  depen- 
dencies. Thus  upon  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  of  Paris,  and  the  re  conquest 
by  England  in  1755,  she  acquired  the 
sovreignty  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  by  a  simi- 
lar re-conquest  in  1 760,  five  years  later, 
Bhe  acquired  the  same  sovreignity  over 
Canada.  But  the  British  crown  did  not 
take  the  territory  divested  of  her  own 
grants ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  private 
rights  of  persons  being  her  subjects  were 
revived ;  the  French  possession  being  treat- 
ed as  a  usurpation,  which  created  only  a 
suspension,  but  not  an  extinguishment  of 
the  rights  of  property,  &c,  belonging  to 
former  owners. 

At  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1 763,  the  right  of 
inheritance  to  William  the  first  Earl  of 
Stirling,  was  in  his  great-great  grandson. 
John,  the  seventh  Earl.  He  died  within 
three  years  thereafter,  29  December,  1 765. 
aged  ^thirty,  and  his  brother  and  succes- 
sor, Benjamin,  the  eighth  Earl,  and  last 
heir  male,  who  succeeded,  died  18  April. 
1768,  aged  thirty-two,  from  which  time,  a 
most  extraordinary  fact  took  place,  to  wit, 
that  for  fifty  years  almost,  the  right  of  excer- 
cisingall  the  great  powers  of  the  charters 
was  dormant  because  it  fell  upon  the  female 
heirs  of  the  said  last  heir  male,  according 
to  the  course  of  law, and  the  charter  of  Novo 
Damus:  of  which  heirs  female,  Mary  died 


unmarried,  28th  April,  1794,  and  Han- 
nah, the  mother  of  the  present  Earl,  who 
died  in  September,  1814,  a  few  months 
before  his  arrival  from  his  long  captivity 
in  France,  in  January,  1815.  Such  an 
accumulation  of  disabilities,  without  the 
smallest  taint  of  neglect  or  want  of  faith 
in  the  heirs,  was  never  known  in  any  such 
affair..  It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features 
of  the  case.  French  ursurpation  driving 
out  the  first  Earl  himself,  and  retaining 
possession,  with  various  fortunes,  down  to 
1 763,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ;  an 
interval  of  only  five  years  allowed  by  the 
successive  deaths  of  two  young  men,  the- 
7th  and  8th  Earls  to  assert  their  im- 
mense claims ;  (but  the  fourth  part  of  the 
limitation  of  real  actions  in  United  States, 
between  individuals.)  and,  then,  between 
forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  dormancy  in 
females,  whose  sex  prevented  them  from 
acting  as  warriors,  governors,  legislators 
and  judges  of  very  distant  and  savage 
lands,  abounding  in  the  strife  of  beasts 
and  men,  alike  ferocious. 

The  captivity  was  of  the  father  as  well 
as  the  son,  for  the  parent  of  the  present 
Earl,  any  more  than  he,  his  mother,  never 
saw  his  amiable  wife  again.  He  died  at 
Verdun,  in  1807;  the  son  got  away  in 
1815,  and  in  the  meantime  there  was  no 
obtaining  anything  for  French  spoliations, 
which  consumed  nearly  all  the  family 
fortune ;  and  the  property  at  home  was 
swept  away  in  its  support.  Thus  was  the 
present  Earl  compelled  to  secure  a  liveli- 
hood by  his  own  exertions,  and  to  forego 
his  claims  to  rank  and  territories,  which 
he  has  to-day  a  right  to  demand  of  the 
British  crown,  as  the  representative  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Stirling  holding  a  legally  es- 
tablished subsisting  title. 

Canada  was  also  within  the  limits  of 
Cabot's  discovery,  and  the  possession  was 
taken  by  hira  for  the  British  crown,  in 
June  1497.  On  the  2d  February.  1628, 
Charles  I.,  who  had  now  succeeded  his 
father  to  the  throne  of  England  and 
Scotland,  granted  a  charter  of  certain  is- 
lands and  extensive  tracts  of  lands,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Canada,  or  St 
Lawrence,  all  to  be  called  the  Lord>hip 
of  Canada.  This  grant  crosses  the  conti- 
nent, and  really  covers  lands  to  which 
other  countries  laid  claim,  on  the  Pacific 
It  included  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  all 
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the  islands  in  the  river,  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source,  or  in  its  tributaries,  or  in 
the  great  lakes.  Also,  fifty  leagues  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  its  whole  extent, 
and  the  same  width  on  either  sides  of  the 
tributaries  and  of  the  lakes.  Also,  fifty 
leagues  width  on  both  sides  of  a  passage 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  islands 
therein,  together  with  all  the  lands  west 
and  south  of  the  gulf,  commonly  called 
California.  Sir  William  Alexander  had 
seizin  of  these  lands  also,  at  Edinburgh, 
as  the  charters  provided  for  Canada  as 
well  as  Nova  Scotia. 

On  the  22d  April,  1635,  the  Plymouth 
Company  ceded  to  Sir  William  all  their 
lands  which  were  included  in  his  Canada 
grant,  south  of  the  St.  Croix,  down  the 
eoast  to  the  rivers  Pemaquid  and  Kenne- 
bec, to  which  they  added,  also,  Long  Is- 
land and  all  the  adjacent  islands. 

It  is  the  legal  doctrine  that  mere  con- 
quest does  not  affect  the  title  to  private 
property,  and  the  Earl  of  Stirling  is  not 
affected  by  the  change  of  possession 
which  took  place  between  England  and 
France.  If  France  had  been  able  to 
keep  the  British  Colonies,  she  would  have 
repudiated  his  claim,  because  she  denied 
England's  title,  and  set  up  her  own;  but 
as  she  lost  them,  and  they  came  back  to 
the  British  sovereign,  the  charters  were 
as  good  as  before,  and  the  rights  under 
them  as  complete  in  1763  as  in  1640.  It 
also  happens  that  while  the  general  max- 
ims of  international  law  prevented  the 
destruction  of  the  charters,  these  docu- 
ments contained  protecting  clauses  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  title  of  the 
representative  of  the  first  Earl  under 
them,  to  be  otherwise  affected  than  by  his 
own  deed  of  alienation  made  on  sale  to 
individuals.  In  that  only  one  way  could 
he  dispose  of  the  lands,  unless  he  can  be 
supposed  to  be  so  unwise  as  to  surrender 
them  to  the  crown  by  an  equally  formal 
act.  As  to  forfeiture  for  anything  what- 
ever, it  was  made  expressly  impossible  by 
every  means  which  could  be  devised. 
The  foreign  territories  of  the  Stirling 
family  are  firmly  fixed  in  it,  while  a 
branch  of  it  remains.  We  have  already 
given  the  main  inducements  to  the  grant ; 
the  great  public  services  and  heavy  pecu- 


niary sacrifices    made  by  Sir  William 
Alexander,  first  of  all  in  colonizing,  and 
afterwards  in  defending  the  colonists.     It 
was  necessary  that  the  royal  bouuty  should 
not  fail  in  consequence  of  any  misfortune 
or  informality.     Therefore  the   charters 
contained    the    most    ample    protecting 
clauses — "because  the   timely  entry   of 
any  heirs,  etc.,  on  account  of  the  long 
distance    from    Scotland,  we  have   dis- 
pensed with  said  non  entry  whereever  it 
may  happen."     And  again,  "  by  our  pres- 
ent charter,  will,  declare,  decree  and  or- 
dain, that  one  seizin  now  to  be  taken  at 
our  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  etc.,  respectively 
is,  and  shall  be,  sufficient  seizin  for  all 
and  whole  the  foresaid  lands,  country  and 
lordship  of  Nova  Scotia,  etc.,  notwithstand- 
ing the  said  lands,  etc.,  are  far  distant,  and 
lie  discontiguous  from  our  said  Kingdom 
of  Scotland ;  as  to  which,  we,  etc.,  have 
dispensed,  and  by  our  present  charier  for- 
ever dispense."      Again,   "  which   lands 
and  priviliges,  jurisdiction,  etc.,  together 
with  all  right,  title,  etc.,  which  we,  or  our 
predecessors  of  successors  have,  had,  or 
any  way  can  have  claim  or  pretend  to, 
etc.,  of  new,  give,  grant  and  dispose  to 
the  foresaid  Sir  William  Alexander,  and 
his   heirs  and  assignees,  hereditary  for- 
ever,   renouncing    and    exonerating   the 
same,  etc.,  to  and  in  favor  of  the  said  Sir 
William  Alexander  and  his  heirs  and  as- 
signees, as  well  for  non-payment  of  duties, 
etc  ,  as  for  non-performance  of  due  hom- 
age, etc.,  or  for  non-fulfilment  of    any 
point  of  said  original  infeftment,  or  for 
commission  of  any  fault  or  deed  of  omis- 
sion prejudicial  thereto,  etc.,  etc.,  with 
supplement  of  all   defects,  as   well   not 
named  as  named,  which  we  will  to  be 
held,  as   expressed  in  this  our  present 
charter,"  etc.,  etc.     These  protections  are 
from  the  Nova  Scotia  Charter,  but  apply 
as  well  to  the  Canada  Charter,  by  its  own 
provisions.     Both    these    charters    were 
confirmed  by  the  King  and  Parliament  of 
Scotland,  by  act   of    ratification,    28th 
June,  1633.. 

We  will,  at  this  point  of  the  discussion, 
exhibit  the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Al- 
exander, Earls  of  Stirling,  down  to  the 
present,  from  the  first  Earl  of  Stirling, 
in  order  to  ascertain  who  is  the  proper 
representative  of  its  rights. 
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Sir  William  Alexander, 
Imparl,  died  1640. 


-  John  Alexander, 
Uncle  of  1st  Earl. 


14  Son. 


2d  Son. 


8d  Son 


4th  Son. 


Wm.,  Vis't  Canada. 
Died  1638. 


Sir  Anthony  Alexander, 
Died  S.  P.  1637. 


fa,  2d  Hart. 

died  6  tu.juCQi 
ailer  his  Grand- 
father, 
in  1640. 


1st  Son. 


I.  CathartM 

Lord  Torptchen 
S.  Jmae  l«t  Son. 

3.  Margaret 


Henry,  8d  Earl. 
Died'OTT" 

Henry,  4th  F.htL 
DiedTBoT^ 

|  2d,3<]<fc4thSoM 


John  Alexander, 
of  Gartmore, 
Died  1665-6. 


John  Alexander, 
of  Antrim. 
Died  1712. 


Sir  A.  Sinclair  | 

Henry,  SthEari. 
Died  S.TTR5S 


2d8on. 


Ill' 

William, 

Robert, 

Peter, 

All  died  S.  P. 

before  1780. 


John,  6*h 
Dl 


Wm.  Alexander, 

called  Lord  Stirling, 

in  America. 


John.  7th  Kail. 

Died  uumarntxL 
1766. 


1st  Son. 


Benjamin,  8th  Earl. 

Died  unmarried, 
1768. 


Mary,  Countess  of 

Stirling, 

Died  unmarried, 

1794. 


Hannah,  Countess  of 
Stirling,  married 
Wm.  Humphry*,  Esq.,  of 
the  Larches.  Warwick- 
shire, died  1814. 


Alexander,  9th  Earl. 


2d8on. 


SdSon. 


4th  Son. 


6th  Son. 


I 


Alexander. 
Vis't "       " 


Charles  Lonis 
Alexander. 


Eugene  John      Wm.  Donald        John  Hamilton      Lady  Angela, 
Alexander.  Stapleton  Alexander,      wife  of  Wilberfore 

Alexander.  Pearson,  Esq. 


We  think  it  has  been  well  enough 
shewn  that  there  has  been  no  extinction 
of  the  rights  of  the  Stirlings  by  conquest, 
forfeiture,  or  otherwise;  for  we  suppose 
that  none  of  the  legislation  of  Parlia- 
ment has  affected  them,  (except  so  far  as 
the  property  is  alienated  by  sales  under 
it)  nor  could  it  affect  them  without  the 
payment  of  compensation.  The  crown  is 
trustee  of  the  purchase-money  of  the  lands 
sold  to  individuals,  but  would  not  proba- 
bly be  held  bound  to  refund  in  a  case 
where  no  claimant  asserted  title  for  so 
long  a  period  as  from  1640  to  1825.  The 
next  question  is  to  whom  do  those  rights 
belong  ?  What  individual  has  them  con- 
ferred on  him  by  force  of  the  charters  ? 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering, 
the  present  Earl  of  Stirling  now  here, 
and  ready  to  assume  any  responsibility. 
He  is  not  only  the  proper  representative 
under  the  grants,  but  ne  is  much  more 
than  that,  for  in  spite  of  the  malice  of 
such  censors  as  Blackwood,  he  has  been 
four  times  recognized  most  solemnly  as 
such  representative  by  as  many  juries 
composed  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
intelligent  persons  in  the  place  that  peri- 


odical disgraces  by  its  mendacity  and 
stupidity.  We  will  explain  that  proceed- 
ing when  it  comes  up  at  its  place  in  the 
series  of  acts,  showing  that  the  Earl  has 
prosecuted  his  claims  by  all  fair  and  hon- 
orable means,  and  has  overcome  all  oppo- 
sition, but  that  opposition  which  was  nat- 
ural to  sycophants  like  Peel,  and  to  gran- 
nies like  Russell.  We  here  subjoin  the 
list  of  names,  and  call  on  the  jurors  indi- 
vidually to  put  down,  for  their  own  sakes, 
the  slanders  of  a  townsman  upon  their 
verdicts.  It  is  impossible  that  any  man 
can  temperately  suppose  that  such  judi- 
cial proceedings  as  were  resorted  to  by 
him  can  be  discredited  by  assertions  from 
whatever  source ;  or  that  this  public  ap- 
peal to  them  will  be  lost  on  the  present 
government.  We  are  confident  that  the 
people  of  the  colonies,  and  of  this  coun- 
try, will  speedily  find  out  the  truth  so 
often  affirmed  by  the  best  men  in  Scot- 
land.*    To  their  verdicts,  the  crown  was 


•lists  of  the  juries  at  the  pour  services  or 

HEIRSHIP  OBTAINED  BY  THE  EARL  OP  STIRLING. 

1st  Service,  7th  February,  1826, 
before 
Wm.  Bailet,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Bailies  of  Canon- 
gate. 
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compelled  to  yield,  and  the  writs  of  seizin 
were  issued  on  them  out  of  Chancery  as 
we  will  show  in  the  name  of  William  IV. 
Such  a  statement  is  rather  startling  for 
the  parties  who  have  imprudently  pro- 
voked their  own  punishment  by  denounc- 
ing the  Earl  of  Stirling. 

How  does  the  present  Earl  of  Stirling 
derive  his  title  to  these  estates  and  hon- 
ors, and  what  has  he  neglected  that  a  man 
of  honor  should  have  done  to  reclaim  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  them  ?  By  the  char- 
ters for  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  of  1621, 
1625  and  1628,  Sir  William  Alexander 
took  the  properties  granted  in  each  case 
to  himself,  and  with  a  limitation  "  Jieredi- 
6us  suis,  et  assignatis  quibus  cunque  lie- 
reditarie."  Now,  the  effect  and  meaning 
of  this  limitation  have  always  been  held, 
according  to  the  Scotch  law  of  descent,  to 
carry  the  enjoyment  of  the  subject  limited 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  heirs  male  of 
the  body  of  the  original  grantee,  whom 
failing,  to  the  heirs  female  of  the  last  heir 
male  in  a  similar  course  of  succession. 
But  by  the  Patent  of  4  September,  1630, 
Charles  I.  conferred  on  Sir  Wm.  Alexan- 

1  William  Mnir.  merchant,  chancellor. 

2  Thomas  Christopher  Banks,  Esq.,  genealogist, 

3  Ephriara  Lock  hart.  Esq.,  writer  to  the  Signet, 

4  Hr«nry  Wharton,  writer  (or  attorney),  Edinburgh, 

5  John  Stewart  Main  do  do 

6  Q-eor^e  Stewart  Jack,     do  do 

7  John  Mason,  do  do 
Alexander  Adam,   merchant,  do 

9  RobtRenton  White,       do  do 

10  James  Smith,  do  do 

11  David  Kirk,  do  do 

12  John   Brett.  Cabinet  maker,  do 

13  Archibald   Craig,    Merchant,  Canongate, 

14  Dancau  McKenzie,  do  do 

15  Allen  McGill,  do  do 

2nd  Service,  11th  October,  1830, 

before 

Johm  Robertson,  Esq..  a  Bailie  of  Canongate, 

1  Alex*nde  r  Moneypenny,  Esq.,  chancellor,  writer 

to  the  Signet, 

2  James  Dalcleish,  Esq.,  do 

3  Willinm  Fraser,  Esq.,  do 

4  John  MrCleish.  oi  Maryfield.  Esq., 

5  Philip  Crow,     writer  (or  attorney),  Edinburgh, 

6  Archibald  Douglas,  do  do  do 

7  John  Mason,  do  do  do 
6  Hubert  Oliphant,      do           do               do 

9  James  Simpson,        do            do  Leith, 

10  James  Gnrdner,  apothecary,  Edinburgh, 

11  Walter  Marshal,  painter.  do 

12  Robert  Latter,  collector  of  customs,      do 

13  Tliouifts  Workman,  merchant,  Canongate, 

14  John  Sutherland,  gentleman,  do 

15  Alexander  Brodie,  merchant,  Leith. 

3rd  Service,  30th  May,  1831, 
belbre 
John  Christik.  Esq.,  one  of  the  Bailies  of  Canon- 
gate, chancellor. 


der  the  titles  of  Baron  Alexander  of  Tal- 
libodie  and  Viscount  of  Stirling,  to  hold 
to  him,  "suisque  heredibus  mascu/is  in 
perpettcam  cognomen  et  arma  de  Alexan- 
der gerentibus"  On  comparing  these 
limitations  with  those  of  the  charters  of 
the  lands,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ameri- 
can property  was  granted  to  a  more  ex- 
tended set  of  heirs  than  the  titles,  which 
were  confined  to  heirs  male  alone.  This 
diversity  may  have  been  thought  origi- 
nally well  enough.  But  when  the  first 
Earl,  from  the  death  of  his  eldest  and  two 
other  sons  before  him,  and  the  precarious 
state  of  health  of  those  still  surviving, 
perceived  that  the  honors  and  estates 
might  become  separated,  and  the  former 
pass  into  even  the  most  distant  collate  al 
branch  of  the  family  not  emanating  from 
himself,  he  resigned  them  all  into  the 
King's  hands  for  a  new  grant,  having  the 
effect  he  wished  of  keeping  both  together, 
in  the  same  line  of  descent  precisely. 
That  was  done  very  shortly  before  the 
Earl's  death  by  the  charter  from  Charles 
I.  de  Novo  Damus,  dated  7th  Dec  1639. 
The  limitation  was  to  the  first  Earl,  as  we 

1  James  Graham,  of  Leitehtown,  Esq., 

2  David    Lindsay    Waugh,    writer    (attorney), 

[EdiuboTgh» 

3  Henry  Wharton,  do            do 

4  Charles  Stewart,  do            do 

5  James  Martin.  do            do 

6  Robert  Oliphant,  do           do 

7  Thomas  Miller,  merchant.  do 

8  J  ihn  Dunlop,          do  do 

9  William  Wallace.  ?en£leraan,  do 

10  John  Buchanan,  printer,  do 

11  John  Law,  farmer,  near  Tranent, 

12  James  Lyme,  * 

13  John  Cr«*rar  bookseller,  do 

14  John  Scott,  tailor,  do 

15  John  Grainger,  gentleman,  do 

4th,  or  Sprcial  Skrvick.  2nd  Jnly,  1831, 
before 
Gkorgk  Tait.  Esq..  sheriff  substitute  of  the  sheriff- 
dom of  Edinbnrsjh,  a*  sheriff'  specially  constitu- 
ted, in  the  court  room  of  the  first  division  of  the 
coart  of  session. 

1  Patrick  Robertson.  Esq.,  advocate,  (now  lord  o 

session  )  chancellor  of  the  jury, 

2  James  Welch.  E*q.,  do      of  Edinburgh 

3  David  Johnston.  Esq..  M.  D.,  do 

4  John  Re ii ton  Esq..  writer  to  the  Signet,  do 

5  James  Balfonr.  Esq.,  do  do 

6  James  Mucdonell.  Esq.,        do  do 

7  John  Dickie,  Esq..  do  do 

8  Ht«nry  Iru'lis.  Esq.,  Jr.-,         do  do 

9  James  S.mter.  E*q„  do  do 

10  John  Stirling.  Esq.,  accountant,  do 

11  Jonn  Adams,  solicitor  of  the  supreme 

conrts.  do 

12  John  Philips,                          do  do 

13  Thomas  Ran  ken,                   do  do 

14  William  Wallace  Si bbald.  Esq.,  ^Vlo 

15  Joseph  Low,  writer,  (attorney,)  do 
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have  heretofore  stated,  "and  the  heirs, 
male  of  his  body,  whom  failing  to  the 
eldest  heirs  female,  without  division,  of  the 
last  of  such  heirs  male  hereafter  succeed- 
ing to  the  titles,  honors  and  dignities 
aforesaid ;  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  snch 
heirs  female  respectively,"  etc.  etc.  This 
limitation  in  law,  as  we  are  informed,  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  contained  in 
the  charters  of  1621,  1625,  and  1628,  as 
before  mentioned  and  comprised  in  the 
words  "heredibus  suts  et  assignatis  quibus 
cunque  hereditaria"  The  heirs  male  of 
the  body  of  Sir  Win.  Alexander  are 
pointed  out  the  first  to  take  under  the 
words  heredibus  suis,  while  the  words  fol- 
lowing, et  assignatis  quibas  cunque  he- 
reditarie,  comprehend  upon  a  failure  of 
the  direct  issue  male  of  the  body,  etc., 
the  heirs  female  as  next  in  succession,  so 
as  to  continue  the  hereditary  rights  of 
inheritance  over  the  territory  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country.  The  legal 
maxim  that  heredes  masculi,  sunt  mas- 
cult  per  filium  vel  filiam  procreati,  ap- 
plies to  and  meets  the  case  of  the  present 
Earl  as  heir  male  of  the  heir  female  of  the 
last  heir  male  of  the  body  of  Sir  Wm. 
Alexander.  This  point  is  worthy  of  a 
few  explanatory  remarks,  to  understand 
which  the  reader  should  turn  to  the  pedi- 
gree, and  also  consult  the  clause  in  the 
charter  of  Novo  Damns  above  given. 

1st.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  heirs  male 
of  the  body  are  first  called  to  the  succes 
sion,  and  that  all  such  heirs  must  be  ex- 
tinguished before  any  heir  female  can  be 
let  in.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  Catha- 
rine, daughter  of  Wm.  Viscount  Canada, 
and  wife  of  Lord  Torpichen,  would  have 
succeeded  her  brother  William,  2d  Earl, 
instead  of  her  uncle  Henry  being  his  suc- 
cessor. 

2d.  That  the  heirs  female  of  the  last 
heir  male  of  the  body,  and  no  others,  were 
appointed  in  the  oharter  to  succeed  to  the 
honors  and  estates.  It  therefore  follows 
that  as  Benjamin,  8th  Earl,  was  the  last 
heir  male  of  the  body,  his  eldest  sister 
Mary,  and,  at  her  decease  unmarried,  his 
second  sister  Hannah,  were  the  heirs  fe- 
male called  by  the  charter  to  the  succes- 
sion. 

3d.  That  the  heirs  female  having  so 
succeeded,  if  they  had  left  daughters,  but 
no  sons,  the  daughters  could  not  have 
succeeded,  because  the  heirs  male  only  of 


such  heirs  female  are  the  heirs  specially 
appointed  next  to  succeed.  Thus  if  the 
present  Earl  (who  is  heir  male  of  the 
heir  female)  had  had  no  sons,  the  titles 
and  estates  would  have  passed  away  at 
his  decease  to  the  nearest  heirs  whatso- 
ever of  the  1st  Earl. 

Thus,  the  Earl  of  Stirling's  right  to  the 
American  property  is  the  very  same,  eith- 
er under  the  special  charters,  or  the  Novo 
Damns,  and  the  title  has  been  four  times 
found  by  as  many  juries.  It  is  undenia- 
ble that  these  lands  would  descend  the 
same  line  of  heirs  equally  with  or  without 
this  charter,  of  which  we  shall  be  compel- 
led, in  another  place,  to  give  its  history, 
and  fully  compare  the  proofs  in  reply  to 
the  Blackwood  articles  on  the  trial  of 
1839.  We  have  examined  the  limitation, 
and  are  prepared  to  glance  at  the  descent 
under  it 

The  first  Earl  died  ip  February,  1640, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  grandson 
(only  son  of  his  deceased  eldest  son)  sec- 
ond Earl,  who  survived  his  grandfather 
six  months,  and  died  under  eight  years, 
leaving  three  sisters,  his  co-heirs  by  the 
common  law,  who  would  have  divided  the 
estates  equally,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
entail  which  gave  them  to  their  uncle 
Henry,  third  Earl,  who  was  the  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  first  Earl.  He  died  in 
1644,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son, 
Henry,  fourth  Earl ;  he,  fourth  Earl,  died 
in  1690,  leavingfour  sons,  Henry,  eldest 
and  fifth  Earl,  William,  Robert,  and  Pe- 
ter, who  died  before  their  brother  died  in 
1 739.  At  the  death  of  Henry,  fifth  Earl, 
the  whole  of  the  male  line  of  the  sons  of 
the  first  Earl  became  extinct,  and  the 
succession  went  to  Rev.  John  Alexander, 
grandson  and  heir  male  of  John,  fourth 
son  of  the  first  Earl,  who  died  in  Ireland, 
1666.  The  Rev.  John  Alexander  was 
sixth  Earl,  de  jure,  but  being  a  clergy- 
man he  was  poor,  and  like  the  present 
Earl,  took  great  pains  in  collecting  the 
testimony  to  establish  the  clearness  of  his 
right,  when  he  should  be  able  to  assert  it 
He  procured  the  oharter  of  Novo  Damus, 
and  various  other  charters,  pedigrees, 
wills,  letters,  and  documents ;  but  he  died 
at  Dublin,  1st  Nov.  1743,  less  than  four 
years  after  his  cousin  Henry,  fifth  Earl, 
and  his  widow  was  compelled  by  straight- 
ened circumstances  to  retire  from  Ireland. 
She  carried  with  her  to  England  theohar- 
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ter  of  Novo  Damus,  and  the  other  papers 
and  parchments  of  her  husband's  collec- 
tion ;  but  they  were  stolen  from  her  pos- 
session, it  is  supposed  by  a  collateral  re- 
lation. John,  again,  the  seventh  Earl, 
was  son  and  heir  of  the  Rev.  John,  and 
like  his  father,  a  very  pious  and  distin- 
guished Presbyterian  clergyman,  but  died 
at  thirty,  suddenly  and  unmarried.  29th 
Dec.  1765.  As  poor  as  his  father  also, 
he  did  not  assume  the  title.  His  younger 
brother,  Benjamin,  eighth  Earl,  succeeded 
him,  and  died  at  about  thirty,  also  unmar- 
ried, 18th  April,  1768,  and  was  the  last 
male  heir  of  the  body  of  the  first  Earl, 
and  therefore  the  new  limitation  took  ef- 
fect, for  his  only  heirs  were  his  two  sis- 
ters, Mary  and  Hannah.  The  limitation, 
after  failure  of  male  heirs,  was,  it  will  be 
recollected,  "  to  the  eldest  heirs,  female, 
without  division,  of  the  last  of  such  heirs 
male "  &c.  Mary,  of  course,  took  first, 
and  was  de  jure.  Countess  of  Stirling,  but 
died  unmarried,  April,  1794,  when  her 
only  and  surviving  sister,  Hannah,  wife 
of  William  Humphrys,  became  her  heir, 
and  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Countess  of 
Stirling,  and  the  estates.  Neither  of 
these  ladies  asserted  their  rights,  for  the 
American  properties  had  now  so  risen  in 
value  and  importance,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary efforts  and  expense  of  the  British 
government  in  wresting  them  from  France, 
had  so  wedded  the  government  to  their 
own  possession,  that  it  would  have  open- 
ed up  a  never-ending  contest,  "and  over- 
whelmed the  claimants  in  costs  and  dis- 
appointment, as  it  has  done  their  succes- 
sor. He  has  already  lavished  a  fortune 
on  litigation  and  lawyers  in  every  form  of 
suit  and  proceedings,  and  by  the  good 
sense  of  a  jury  only  escaped  the  fangs  of 
the  government  in  a  prosecution  for  for- 
gery. He  will  owe  it  as  much  to  the 
wisdom  and  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  colonists,  as  to 
anything  else,  if  after  spending  his  last 
dollar  to  get  justice,  or  even  a  decent 
compromise  from  the  British  ministry,  he 
succeeds,  at  the  penalty  of  expatriation 
as  well  as  poverty,  in  bringing  that  minis- 
try to  terms,  or  antagonizes  them  with 
the  masses  of  inhabitants  throughout  the 
colonies,  to  whom  we  learn  he  is  anxious 
to  grant  all  possible  benefit  which  can 
flow  to  them  from  his  legal  rights.  Han- 
nah Humphrys  became  heir  of  her  sister, 


sole  heir  general,  and  heir  of  tailzie  and 
provision  to  her  brothers  John  and  Ben- 
jamin, the  two  last  heirs  male  in  succes- 
sion to  the  title  and  dignity  of  the  Earl 
of  Stirling.  She  died  12th  Sep.  1814, 
leaving  Alexander  Viscount  Canada,  and 
now  ninth  Earl  of  Stirling,  her  only  son 
and  heir,  who  has  a  large  family  of  sons 
and  one  daughter.  In  the  usual  form  he 
applied  to  the  government  for  permission 
to  add  the  family  name  of  his  mother,  and 
of  the  Earls  of  Stirling  to  his  own,  and 
obtained  it  at  once.  He  is  resolved  to  do 
everything  that  can  be  done  by  a  man  of 
integrity  and  resolution,  to  vindicate  his 
own  fame  from  the  hireling  slanders  of 
Blackwood,  and  to  extort  reparation  and 
redress,  so  often  sought  by  him  from  each 
successive  ministry,  but  the  last,  and 
sought  in  vain,  because  he  could  not  with- 
stand the  premeditated  "  ruil  upon  his  re- 
sources," kept  up  since  1825.  That  run 
drove  him  to  the  Continent  in  1841,  since 
which  date  he  has  not  been  able  to  exer- 
cise his  privilege  as  a  Peer  at  elections 
for  want  of  the  means  to  appear  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  person,  or  take  the  oaths  in 
London  before  the  Chancellor. 

Space  will  require  us  to  make  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Stirling's  acts  in  respect  of 
his  rights  briefer  that-  we  could  make  it 
without  wearying  the  reader.  It  took  ten 
years  from  his  arrival  in  England  before 
his  affairs  were  made  comfortable,  and 
the  public  opportunity  offered  of  exercis- 
ing his  peerage  rights  as  Earl  of  Stirling. 
But  in  1825  he  came  forward  for  the  first 
time,  and  voted  for  Lord  Strathallan,  as 
representative  peer  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, and  he  was  elected.  His  appear- 
ance at  Holyrood  House,  where  the  elec- 
tion takes  place,  had  been  anxiously  ex- 
pected. It  was  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  Rev.  John  Alexander,  of  Dublin,  sixth 
Earl,  was  entitled  to  his  rank,  and  he  was 
the  grandfather,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
Earl  announced  himself  as  his  grandson, 
the  peers  present  were  unanimous  to  re- 
ceive the  vote.  As  peers  take  precedence 
by  the  date  of  the  creation  of  title,  he  was 
the  first,  and  Lord  Glasgow  immediately 
came  forward  and  desired  him  to  take  the 
lead  in  going  into  the  gallery  and  in  voting, 
which  was  done.  The  2nd  September,' 
1830,  he  .voted  again  by  signed  list  at  the 
general  election  for  representative  peers. 
To  vote  by  "  signed  list"  as  it  is  called, 
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is  to  vote  not  in  person,  but  by  a  species 
of  proxy,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  before 
the  Chancellor  of  England  and  take  cer- 
tain oaths,  which  was  performed.  Some- 
thing very  significant  happened.  Lord 
Lyndhnrst,  who  had  heard  of  some  diffi- 
culty raised  by  the  Earl  of  Roscbery, 
took  a  fortnight  to  consider  the  point 
principally  made  against  the  right,  which 
was  that  it  could  not  be  exercised  at  once, 
and  as  of  course,  but  must  previously  be 
allowed  on  petition  to  the  Lords.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  Lord  Stirling  was 
a  lineal  heir  and  not  a  collateral,  and  the 
right  was  at  once  complete  upon  the  death 
of  the  last  descendant  before  him  in  the 
direct  line.  The  Chancellor  sent  the 
writ,  with  a  very  polite  note,  certifying 
that  the  Earl  of  Stirling  had  appeared 
and  taken  the  oaths,  apologizing  for  the 
delay,  and  hoping  it  was  no  inconvenience, 
stating  that  he  had  "  directed  the  great 
seal  to  be  affixed  to  the  writ,"  &c. 

The  3d  June,  1831,  Lord  Stirling  voted 
a  third  time,  and  afterwards,  on  the  10th 
February,  1835,  a  fourth,  and  on  the  25th 
August,  1837,  a  fifth  time.*  Since  1840 
he  has  lived  on  the  Continent  and  been 
unable  to  vote. 


*  Lord  Stirling's  speech  at  the  Peers'  election, 
on  the  25th  August,  1837,  which  was  reported  by  a 
gentleman  present,  is  appended. 

"  Now,  my  Lords,  I  bave  to  state  that  I  stand 
here  fearlessly  before  your  Lordships,  being,  in  con- 
sequence of  recent  events,  in  a  stronger  position 
than  I  ever  before  occupied.  There  is  nothing  I 
desire  more  impatiently,  nothing  that  1  am  more 
bene  npon  obtaining,  than  a  summons  to  defend 
myself  and  my  rights  before  the  Honse  of  Lords— 
I  am  folly  prepared  to  do  bo — yes,  my  Lords,  I  am 
now  in  possession  of  proofs  which  establish  my 
right  both  to  titles  and  property — one  of  those  is  au- 
thenticated by  a  royal  hand,  and  by  two  of  the 
moat  illustrious  men  that  ever  existed — prelated 
and  princes  of  the  church!  Let  me  be  forced  be- 
fore the  competent  tribunal — 1  cannot  petition  for 
my  titles,  for  I  maintain  that  1  am,  and  have  long 
been  in  full  legal  possession  of  all  my  honors ;  and. 
if  measures  be  not  taken  here  to  carry  me  before 
the  House,  I  give  your  Lordships  notice  that  I 
shall  myself,  and  that  promptly  too,  adopt  meas- 
ures which  will  have,  that  effect.  I  shall  be  able 
to  prove  my  whole  case,  to  answer  every  accusa- 
tion, and  to  clear  away  every  foul  attempt  to  cast 
a  slur  upon  my  character." 

This  speech  shews  the  stuff  of  the  man,  and  the 
confidence  of  virtue  as  well  as  the  ardor  of  truth. 
The  unmanly  and  monstrous  proceedings  of  1639 
drove  the  Earl  of  Stirling  almost  to  despair  of  the 
justice  of  mankind,  and  his  resources  and  credit 
were  all  prostrated,  so  that  he  could  not  carry  his 
cause  to  the  Lords,  where  money  must  be  poured 
out  by  litigants  like  water.  This  whole  case  is  one 
of  most  serious  arraignments  to  which  the  vile 
British  political  system  was  ever  called  upon  to 
stand  up  aa  a  culprit  and  plead  guilty. 


1  The  highest  law  authority  of  Scotland, 
all  the  thirteen  judges  having  been  con- 
sulted, recognized  the  EarFs  rights  unani- 
mously, thus  concurring  with  the  Chancel- 
lor, although  the  occasion  was  very  differ- 
ent.    • 

The  15th  December,  1829,  an  action 
was  brought  to  recover  the  estate  of  Gart- 
more,  in  which  the  crown  made  itself  a 
party.  The  first  objection  to  plaintiff's 
right  was,  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  sue 
as  a  Scotch  peer.  The  case  having  been 
argued  before  the  thirteen  judges,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Clerk  (the  presiding 
judge)  delivered  the  following  reasons  and 
judgment.  We  give  an  abstract  of  the 
former,  and  the  latter  fully : — 


"  It  is  stated  positively,  that  at  the  election  of 
1625,  he  voted,  without  protest ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  in  1630,  went  before  the  Lord  High  Chancel, 
lor  of  England,  to  take  the  oaths,  and  was  received 
and  qualified  as  a  peer,  and  certainly  has  got  the 
usual  certificates  ;  and  at  the  last  general  election 
his  vote  was  received  without  protest  *  *  • 
We  have  pretty  real  evidence  that  my  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  who  moved  the  resolutions"  (resolutions  on 
which  the  opposition  of  the  crown  was  grounded) 
"  was  convinced  and  well  knew  it  did  not  apply  to 
a  case  in  this  situation  ;  I  have  not  a  doubt  that 
his  lordship  was  qujte  satisfied  that  it  did  not  ap- 
ply to  dormant  peerages,  and  that  they  were  not 
the  claims  which  should  have  been  excluded." 
etc.    Then  follows  the  judgment : 

"Edinburgh,  February  9ih,  1831.  The  Lords 
having  heard  counsel  on  the  first  preliminary  de- 
fence against  the  action,  sustain  instance  in  the 
name  of  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  appoint 
the  case  to  be  put  upon  the  Summer  Roll,  that 
parlies  may  be  heard  quoad  ultra. 

(Signed)  "  D.  Boyle,  J.  JP.  D." 

But  these  conclusive  judicial  acts  are 
not  all  we  have  to  cite  to  silence  the  slan- 
derer in  Blackwood,  until  we  encounter 
him  and  rout  him  on  his  own  chosen 
ground,  the  infamous  trial  of  1839,  which 
he  calls  "  the  romance  of  forgery,"  but 
which  yet  will  become  the  sternest  kind 
of  reality.  We  have  seen  the  proceedings 
of  several  inquests  by  most  respectable 
juries,  which  we  suppose  will  not  be  lost 
on  the  American  reader,  accustomed  to 
look  to  the  puritv  of  the  jury  box,  if  un- 
perverted  by  bribery,  and  not  brow  beaten 
or  misled  by  judges,  as  the  sanctuary  of 
justice.  It  became  indispensible  for  Lord 
Stirling  to  make  out  his  title  under  the 
charters  granting  the  property  by  leing 
served  as  neir  of  the  first  Earl.  The  ser- 
vice of  an  heir  proceeds  on  a  brief,  called  a 
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Vrief  of  inquest.  It  issues  from  the  Scotch 
Chancery,  directed  to  a  judge  there,  and 
must  he  proclaimed  at  the  head  borough 
of  the  jurisdiction  within  which  the  heir 
is  to  he  served.  After  fifteen  days  the 
service  is  tried  before  the  judge.  The 
jury  to  try  the  heirship  consists  of  fifteen 
persons,  sworn  to  act  faithfully.  The  ap- 
parent heir  produces  his  claim,  and  the 
jury  may  proceed  not  merely  upon  the 
evidence,  but  on  the  proper  knowledge 
of  any  two  of  themselves,  being  considered 
both  in  the  light  of  judges  and  witnesses. 
If  it  appear  that  the  claim  is  proved,  they 
declare  it  by  sentence  signed  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  jury  and  attested  by  the 
judge.    The  clerk  to  the  service  then  pre- 

Sares  a  return  of  the  claim,  and  the  ver- 
ict  to  the  chancery,  which  is  recorded 
there.  The  service  is  restricted  to  the 
olaim  offered  to  the  inquest,  and  whatever 
it  is,  affirms  or  denies  it  specifically. 
Lord  Stirling  has  been  returned  in  this 
due  form  of  Taw — 

1st,  as  heir  to  his  deceased  mother, 
Hannah,  Countess  of  Stirling,  as  heiress 
to  her  brother  Beniamin,  eighth  Earl  of 
Stirling,  dejure,  who  was  the  last  heir 
male  of  the  body  of  William,- first  Earl  of 
Stirling.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1826; 

2nd,  as  nearest  and  lawful  heir  in  gene- 
ral of  his  great-great-great-grandfather 
William,  first  Earl  of  Stirling,  on  the  1 1th 
October,  1630; 

3rd,  as  nearest  and  lawful  heir  of  tail- 
zie and  provision  to  the  said  first  Earl, 
30th  of  May,  1831;  and 

4th,  as  nearest  and  lawful  heir  in  spe- 
cial to  the  first  Earl,  on  the  2d  of  July 
following. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  in  virtue  thereof, 
Lord  Stirling  was,  by  precept  from  his 
Majesty  (William  IV.)  directed  forth  of 
his  said  Chancery  in  Scotland  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  infeft  in  the  whole 
country  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Lordship  of 
Canada,  with  all  their  parts  and  perti- 
nents, the  office  of  his  Majesty's  Heredi- 
tary Lieutenant  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
(New  Brunswick  and  the  adjacent  islands 
included,)  etc.,  in  tenure  of  the  original 
grants,  and  is  therefore  under  such  infeft- 
ment  in  the  legal  occupation  and  posses- 
sion of  all  the  high  offices  and  of  all  the 
lands  not  granted  by  his  ancestors,  nor 
legally  alienated  by  the  government.  The 


American  property  being  made,  by  the 
charters,  part  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  seizin,  this  is  directed 
to  be  taken,  and  was  taken,  pursuant 
thereto,  at  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the 
most  conspicuous  place  therein.  Nothing 
can  be  more  graphic  than  the  quaint  old 
Latin  of  these  writs  of  seizin ;  nor  more 
8 tunning  to  Lord  Stirling's  adversaries. 
We  shall  have  room  in  our  next  article  for 
at  least  some  extracts,  translated  for  the 
benefit  of  "  the  general  reader." 

The  great  verdicts  of  these  juries  were 
that  of  30th  May,  183 1 ,  over  which  James 
Graham,  and  that  of  2d  July,  1831,  over 
which  Patrick  Robertson,  presided  then 
an  advocate,  in  1 839  the  leading  counsel 
of  Lord  Stirling,  who  failed  in  his  duty, 
and  now  one  of  the  Lords,  of  Session. 
But  all  the  verdicts  are  important,  and 
were  always  rendered  unanimously,  and 
they  are  the  sworn  conclusions  of  sixty  of 
the  choicest  spirits,  as  the  reader  will  see 
by  reference  to  a  previous  page  and  note, 
of  all  Scotland. 

We  will  not  now  further  discuss  the 
case,  but  we  commit  it  without  apprehen- 
sion to  the  judgment  of  the  colonies  and 
of  the  Union.  We  have  faith  enough  in 
the  professional  men  of  both  countries  to 
demand  their  favorable  judgment,  and  we 
promise  that  we  will  not  forfeit  it,  if 
they  hold  themselves  in  suspense  till  we 
exhaust  this  painful,  but  most  important 
controversy.  By  all  the  legal  forms  Lord 
Stirling  has  recovered  the  patrimony  of  his 
ancestors.  By  law  he  is  this  moment  in 
actual  possession  (seized)  of  his  estate  and 
title,  and  by  law  no  other  person,  be  he 
whom  he  may,  has  any  right,  according  to 
principle  or  precedent,  to  interpose.  The 
reader  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  Ex- 
chancellor  Lyndhurst  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  nor  that  the  judges  of  Scotland  un- 
derstand their  duty  under  the  laws  which 
they  administer  for  millions  of  people. 
All  men  will  presume  that  the  verdicts 
already  recorded  of  the  several  juries  have 
been  in  accordance  with  the  same  laws, 
and  that  execution  (seizin)  had  pursuant 
thereto,  was  consonant  with  the  same  laws, 
and  not  contrary.  We  shall  have  to  deal 
with  much  violent,  illegal,  and  oppressive 
interference  by  the  government  in  the  se- 
quel, but  when  we  have  done  we  expect 
no  mere  lawyer,  or  otherwise,  to  deny,  in 
this  country,  or  throughout  British  North 
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America,  (unless  he  be  a  paid  official  or 
otherwise  interested  or  prejudiced  party,) 
that  the  title  to  the  lands  described  in 
the  charters,  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada, 


is  in  the  present  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  that 
the  vice-royalty  and  other  regality  there, 
is  a  clear  usurpation  upon  the  proprietor's 
rights  and  the  patience  of  the  people. 


ROMANCE  versus  HISTORY." 


Historical-romance  -writing  is  one  of 
the  most  honorable  uses  for  which  a  pen  may 
be  inked.  The  opportunities  it  affords  of 
doing  good  are  many.  The  fundamental 
truth  which  should  support  History,  the 
tedium  of  its' ramifications  and  its  political 
weight  of  inference,  wrapped  in  the  inter- 
esting mantle  of  Romance,  are  capable  of, 
and  worthy  the  highest  honors  of  litera- 
ture. 

It  enables  the  writer  to  portray  his  char- 
acters in  rtUzf,  to  borrow  an  artistic  phrase, 
and  not  as  mere  portraits.  If  not  from 
the  life,  you  can  study  history  from  the 
round.  But  in  the  hands  of  a  thought- 
sculptor,  who  chisels  his  statues  and 
groups  from  the  block  of  history,  wo  see 
more  of  the  idealized  truth.  We  can  go 
round  it  and  view  the  almost  life-like  pas- 
sions and  forms  into  which  the  material  has 
been  wrought  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
past.  In  the  hands  of  others,  however, 
moulders  of  romance  on  history,  as  Scott 
in  several  of  his  well-appreciated  works, 
Banim's  Boyne-water,  Bulwer's  Rienzi, 
some  of  Cooper's  works,  and  others,  we  can 
live  with  those  forms  and  historic  shapes. 
They  are  living,  and  by  their  judicious 
treatment  we  can  be  made  to  feel  the 
every  thought  and  act  which  the  ro  man  cist 
may  desire  to  convey  through  the  actions 
of  the  brain,  or  body  of  the  subject  of  his 
magic.  History  relates  what  men  have 
done.  It  is  for  the  romancist  to  put  fresh 
blood  into  those  dead  men's  veins :  to 
"breathe  into  them,"  in  the  words  of 
Scripture.  You  may,  or  may  not,  be  in- 
terested at  the  recital  of  history ;  but  if 
you  are  made  an  actor,  an  eye-witness  to 
the  deeds  which  make  history,  you  cannot 
be  insensible  to  even  the  slightest  minutiae 
in  the  scenes,  or  the  actions  of  the  drama. 

*  Cavalier*  of  England,  by  Henry  William  Her- 
bert   Naw  York:  Eedtield.  Clinton  Hall.    1853. 


Shakspere  on  the  stage  is  greater  hi  effect 
than  Shakspere  in  the  study.  When  we  see 
Hamlet  moralizing  on  a  real  skull  in  the 
moonlit  churchyard,  and  the  grave-digger 
disturbing  the  stillness  of  the  "  house  that 
lasts  till  doomsday"  with  a  song,  we  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the 
poet's  conception.  We  no  more  find  fault 
with  the  grave-digger  for  his  song  than  we 
do  with  Hamlet  for  his  philosophy  ;  one  is 
as  natural  as  the  other,  and  both  are  Sbak- 
sperean.  When  we  read  of  Began  and  Oon- 
eril  unhousing  their  white-haired  father 
when  he  had  divided  his  kingdom  between 
•them,  or,  that  Lady  Macbeth,  a  woman, 
prompted  and  jeered  her  husband  into 
murdering  his  benefactor,  we  feel  shocked, 
even  as  we  are  at  the  daily  newspaper 
account  of  some  treacherous  murder ;  but 
on  the  stage  when  we  see  those  acts — 
made  accessories  to  the  deed ;  when  we 
follow  the  actors  step  by  step  to  the  damn- 
ing consummation  of  their  guilt,  the  im- 
pression is  terrible  ;  it  may  form  an  epoch 
in  our  mind's  history,  and  the  recollection 
of  it  wraps  us,  even  as  a  shroud,  into  our 
own  very  graves. 

Romance  is  to  history,  what  the  stage 
is  to  the  drama.  Tria  junda  in  uno  ;  it 
is  at  once  the  costumer,  the  scene-painter, 
and  stage,  by  the  aid  of,  and  upon  which 
history  lives  a  new  life  from  that  which 
ponderous  folios  of  formulae  and  stupid 
wind-generating  chroniclers  would  entail 
on  it. 

Of  course,  that  which  has  such  a  briglft 
side  must  also  be  attended  with  a  very 
gloomy  shadow,  even  as  falsehood  is  on  the 
dark  side  of  humanity  in  contradistinction 
to  the  brightness  of  truth.  Every  use  has 
its  abuse,  grinning  over  the  fence,  trying 
to  persuade  passers-by  that  it  alone  is  the 
true  spirit.  The  historical  romancist 
should  give  his  characters  as  they  were, 
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not  as  they  ought  to  lave  been,  or  as  be 
would  wish  them  to  be.  If  he  inclines  to 
the  latter,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Cavaliers 
of  England1'  has  done,  he  recognizes  in 
the  abuse  of  his  calling  the  true ;  and  fur- 
ther, abuses  the  confidence  of  his  readers. 
He  promulgates  a  pure  fiction  as  a  fact,  by 
giving  his  characters  the  names  and  titles 
of  personages  who  have  lived,  and  in  the 
sacred  name  of  history  bows  at  the  profane 
altars  of  falsehood.  That  such  shews  some 
cleverness  we  allow,  but  in  a  clever  writer 
such  a  course  is  the  more  reprehensible. 

Mr.  Herbert's  book,  "  The  Cavaliers  of 
England,"  is  a  sort  of  Commentary  on 
Kings, — not  on  the  books  of  Samuel,  Na- 
than, and  Gad,  called  "Kings"  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Scriptural  reader  !  but  on  the 
divine  right  of  earthly  kings,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  those  scurvy  knaves,  Charles  I. 
and  James  II.,  of  England,  both  of  whom 
much  earlier  deserved  the  fates  which  over- 
took them  better  late  than  never. 

When  the  Israelites  desired  "  a  king  to 
rule  o'er  us,  and  dwell  our  tents  among," 
the  Lord,  speaking  through  Samuel,warned 
them  of  the  curse  the  earthly  king  would 
entail  on  the  people,  and  said, 

"  He  will  take  your  fields,  and  your  vine- 
yards, and  your  best  olive  yards,  and  give 
them  to  his  servants. 

"  Moreover,  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your 
corn,  and  of  the  remains  of  your  vineyards, 
to  give  to  his  eunuchs  and  servants. 

44  Your  flocks  also  he  will  tithe,  and  you 
shall  be  his  servants. 

"  And  you  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  from 
the  face  of  the  king,  whom  you  have  chosen 
to  yourselves :  and  the  Lord  will  not  hear 
you  in  that  day,  because  you  desired  unto 
yourselves  a  king."* 

And  so  Samuel  prophesied  to  the  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Henry  William  Herbert's  model 
monarch,  Charles,  most  admirably  fulfilled 
the  prophecy,  as  any  reader  of  his  uncon- 
scionable and  burglarious  career  must  see. 
Audacious,  exacting,  uncertain,  ungrateful, 
and  despotic,  he  is  quite  a  good  theme  for 
A  English  monarchist  to  indulge  a  cacoe- 
thts  scribendi  upon ;  but  for  us,  Republi- 
can as  we  are,  we  cannot  tolerate  the  ex- 
humation of  such  a  caput  morluum.  The 
Restoration,  "  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,"  tore  up  from  their  Republican 
graves  the  bones  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 

#  I.  Kings,  chap,  viii.,  ver.  14,  15, 17, 18. 


Bradshaw,  and  Pride — bones  terrible  and 
terrifying  in  their  tombs — and  scorched  the 
perfume  of  liberty  from  them  on  the  gal- 
lows tree,  and  then,  being  well  dried, 
buried  them  at  its  base,  as  though  their 
sturdy  clay  should  prop  up  retribution. 
The  bones  of  Charles  have  no  such  terror 
for  us  that  we  should  drag  them  forth  from 
their  congenial  Hades — that  we  should 
clutch  them  by  the  wizen  and  smite  his 
lying  jowl.  u  Thou  oan'st  not  say  I  did 
it :  never  shake  thy  gory  locks  at  me." 
But  being  here  ;  being  conjured  up  by  the 
evil  genius  of  Herbert,  we  shall  look  sternly 
in  the  face  of  this  cavalier — this  "  every 
inch  a  king." 

From  the  first  act  of  Charles  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne — which  .was  an  inso- 
lent dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  because 
the  Commons  begged  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances in  exchange  for  a  supply  he  demanded 
to  support  the  "  indecent  profligacy  of  the 
court,"  left  him  by  his  father  James  I  — to 
hi*  decolation  on  the  block,  his  reign  was 
a  determined  war  between  the  court  and 
the  Commons. 

The  king  assumed  the  absolute,  and 
sought  to  command.  The  Commons  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  not  the 
vassals  of  the  court,  and  would  not  obey. 
The  king  wanted  money,  the  Commons 
wanted  rights.  The  King  would  not  grant 
redress  of  grievances,  the  Commons  would 
not  grant  supplies.  The  latter  would  pur- 
chase their  rights,  and  agreed  to  raise  sup- 
plies should  they  receive  in  exchange  "  the 
redress."  Notwithstanding  the  exigency 
of  the  court  for  money,  the  king  would 
not  meet  their  offer,  which  doubly  proves 
the  absolute  prerogative  he  would  grasp, 
and  his  impertinent  and  despotic  determi- 
nation to  deny  them  at  all  hazards — to 
grant  no  rights,  and  farce  them  to  compli- 
ance. 

Parliament  after  parliament  was  assem- 
bled, and  as  speedily  aud  abruptly  dis- 
solved by  him,  in  vain  efforts  to  worry 
them  and  loosen  the  purses  of  the  land. 

Each  movement  out  popularized  the 
Commons  and  weakened  the  court. 

Every  election  strengthened  the  Cqiq- 
mons  notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of 
several  wise  and  able  popular  leaders  from 
the  hustings  by  appointing  them  sheriffs  of 
counties  ;  the  law  making  it  imperative  for 
each  sheriff  to  res'de  in  his  county.  This 
trick  of  the  court  completely  failed,  for  it 
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only  the  more  fully  exposed  the  crafty 
means  by  which  the  king  and  Bucking- 
ham opposed  the  people's  choice  of  mem- 
bers strong  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
able  in  the  region  of  intellect.  .  Coke, 
Wentw  >rth,  Seymour,  Phillips,  Fleetwood, 
Palmer,  and  others,  were  put  outside  the 
pale  of  the  parliament.  The  first-named, 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  being  also  elected  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Norfolk,  in  the  face  of  be- 
ing appointed  sheriff  by  the  king,  fought 
against  his  selection  to  the  latter  office  like 
a  profound  lawyer.  lie  objected  to  the 
oath  of  office  on  the  ground  that  it "  bound 
him  to  oppose  *  Lol lardy,'  or  the  Protest- 
ant religion."  Here  was  a  stumbling  block 
for  the  court,  which  had  just  made  an  af- 
fectation of  Protestantism  as  a  bait  for  the 
an ti- Papal  zeal  of  the  Commons,  but  which 
was  swallowed.  Here  was  a  barrier  to 
the  king's  nominations,  and  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine for  the  popular  leaders.  But  these 
men,  who  forfeited  the  court  favor  for  the 
uncertain  ways  of  freedom,  must  be  kept 
at  bay.  These  troublous  and  pertinaciously 
rebellious  parliamentarians  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  benches  of  the  Commons  ; 
and  moreover  the  court  must  keep  up  its 
mask  of  Protestantism,  and  "  Down  with 
Popery"  chorus,  and  must  hunt  the  Pa- 
pistical bull  and  "  scarlet  woman  of  Rome" 
with  the  toothless  bull-dogs  of  the  court. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  Commoner  must 
be  excluded,  and  "  Lollardy"  upheld. 

One  act  will  do  both,  and  it  is  done ! 

Out  goes  the  objectionable  portion  from 
the  oath,  and  the  men  who  raised  the  ob- 
jection have  nought  to  say,  but  are  packed 
off  to  their  respective  shrievalities.  Yet, 
are  they  more  favored  in  the  popular  eye 
for  that  they  opposed  the  court,  and  be- 
times the  court  is  not  unconscious  of  the 
same. 

Thus  the  struggle — the  king  for  abso- 
lutism, the  Commons  for  freedom,  went 
on.  The  latter  were  as  evasive  and  as 
cool  as  the  former  was  peremptory  and  in- 
sulting, consequently  the  king  gaineth 
little,  and  which  only  adds  to  his  wrath, 
and  induces  him  to  say  hasty,  and  there- 
fore unwise  things. 

a  Send  money  without  more  loss  of  time, 
and  plenty,  too,"  quoth  the  king,  "  for  be 
it  known  to  ye,  niggard  scoundrels  that 
ye  be,  we  will  accept  no  less  than  is  pro- 
portionable to  the  greatness  and  goodness 
of  the  cause."      Such  is  the  substance,  if 


not  in  the  main  the  exact  words  of  the 
sovereign,  in  what  Mr.  Herbert  is  face* 
tiously  pleased  to  call  the  "  good  old  days 
of  King  Charles." 

The  reply  of  the  Commons  wished  po- 
litely to  know  if  his  Majesty,  previous  to 
getting  in  a  passion,  had  not  better  "  accept 
the  faithful  and  necessary  advice  of  his 
Parliament  ?"  to  which  u  his  Majesty," 
Mr.  Herbert's  model  sovereign,  quickly 
replied — 

44  I  must  let  you  know  that  I  will  not 
allow  any  of  my  servants  to  be  questioned 
among  you,  much  less  such  as  are  of  emi- 
nent place,  and  near  unto  me.  I  wish  yon 
would  hasten  for  my  supply,  or  else  it  will 
be  worse  for  yourselves  ;  for  if  any  ill  hap- 
pen, I  think  I  shall  be  the  last  that  shall  feel 
it."  Charles,  you  are  a  bad  prophet.  Again, 
this  Cavalier  king  admonisheth  the  Com- 
mons :  "  His  Majesty  commandeth  that 
you  go  together,  and  by  Saturday  next  re- 
turn your  final  answer,  what  further  sup- 
ply you  will  add  to  this  you  have  already 
agreed  to ;  and  that  to  be  without  condition, 
directly  or  indirectly ;  and,  if  you  shall  not, 
by  that  time,  resolve  on  a  more  ample  sup- 
ply, his  Majesty  cannot  expect  a  supply 
this  way,  nor  promise  you  to  sit  longer  to- 
gether ;"*  adding,  "  remember  that  par- 
liaments are  altogether  in  my  power  for 
calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution  ;  therefore, 
as  I  find  the  fruits  of  them  good  or  evil, 
they  are  to  continue,  or  not  to  be."f 

Treacherous  as  audacious,  Charles  I.  is 
without  parallel,  save  in  the  case  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  much  of  whose  career  might  be 
historically  compared  with  that  of  the 
Scotch  king  of  England,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  with  the  "  fast"  characteristic  of 
this  age,  Napoleon  more  swiftly  brings  mat- 
ters to  a  point,  but  is  equally  unscrupulous 
and  disrespectful  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol — first 
an  accomplice  of  Buckingham  in  thwart- 
ing the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain 
with  Charles,  and  afterwards  his  accuser, 
the  king  acted  with  his  usual  meanness  and 
treachery.  In  1624,  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  Bristol,  without  any  alleged  cause, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Buckingham 
failed  to  justify  his  detention  and  he  was 
discharged.  He  appealed  for  redress  to 
the  Commons.      A  most  unusual  course 


•Fairfax  Correspondence,  vol.  i.t  p.  41. 
t  Rash  worth,  quoted  by  G.  W.  Johnson  in  the 
Fairfax  Correspondence. 
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then,  but  sufficient  to  shew  his  opinion  of 
the  increasing  power  of  that  body.  By  a 
royal  mandate  he  was  forbade  to  attend 
parliament.  He  implored  for  a  trial,,  to 
clear  him,  or  prove  him  a  traitor.  Buck- 
ingham demanded  a  confession  of  error, 
offering  at  the  same  time  a  pardon ;  a 
course  "  which  would  answer  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  shielding  himself  and  disarming 
his  dreaded  adversary."* 

In  the  meantime  Charles  came  to  the 
throne,  and  Buckingham,  to  whom  James 
I.  said,  anent  the  same  affair,  "  I  were  to 
be  accounted  a  tyrant  to  enjoin  an  inno- 
cent man  (Bristol)  to  confess  faults  of 
which  he  is  not  guilty" — used  his  influence 
on  the  new  monarch  to  have  Bristol 
charged  with  high  treason.  But  the  lat- 
ter was  before  hand  with  the  favorite  Duke, 
and  had  petitioned  on  the  19th  of  April 
to  be  heard  in  accusation  of  Buckingham, 
while  the  Attorney- General  did  not  im- 
peach the  Karl  until  the  1st  May.  Many 
charges  and  countercharges,  needless  to  be 
enumerated,  were  brought  forward  by  the 
accusing  parties,  but  the  king,  not  satisfied 
in  coming  openly  forward  in  an  insolent 
speech  to  defend  his  favorite,  sought  to  in- 
dict the  Earl  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  because,  as  the  law  stood,  he  could 
have  no  counsel,  could  call  no  witnesses, 
and  was  even  precluded  from  knowing  what 
charges  and  evidences  might  be  brought 
against  him.  He  further  requested  that 
no  counsel  should  be  allowed  the  Earl.f 

Thus  openly  taking  sides  with  his  favor- 
ite againBt  all  honor,  he  followed  it  up  by 
desiring  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
elect  Buckingham  Chancellor  at  the  very 
time  of  his  impeachment,  hoping  to  blind 
or  awe  the  Commons  by  the  favor  which 
the  University  would  confer.  He  was 
elected  by  five  majority,  and  the  Commons 
still  nobly  persevering,  in  their  very 
headstrong  determination  not  to  be  in- 
timidated, passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
the  University. 

His  commitment  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
to  the  Tower,  because  the  marriage  of  his 
son  interfered  with  some  scheme  of  his  own 
and  his  favorite,  to  wed  the  lady  to  some 
other  person,  was  such  a  flagrant  interfer- 
ence with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  that 
it  drew  down  the  hostility  of  the  House  of 


*  Fairfax  Correspondence,  vol.  i.,  p.  43. 

t  Vide.    Fairfax  Correspondence,  vol.  i,  p.  51. 


Peers,  the  case  being  such  as  to  intimidate 
their  liberty  of  action. 

To  suoh  foolishness  did  the  wilfulness  of 
Charles  commit  him,  and  so  blindly  was 
he  rushing  to  destruction.  By  degrees, 
the  Church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  alienated  from  him.  But  the 
Commons  was  his  great  opponent,  and 
never  desisted  until  Marston  Moor  left 
them  masters  of  the  commonwealth. 

We  shall  not  write  a  history  of  his  "  in* 
sane  contest"  with  the  Commons,  and 
through  them  with  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  Mr.  Abbott  justly  terms  his  reign  ;* 
but  we  have  slightly  sketched  the  lead- 
ing points  at  issue  which  led  to  the  fate 
which  he  so  richly  deserved.  Yet  this  is 
the  man  whom  Mr.  Henry  W.  Herbert 
would  dress  up  in  fine  clothes  for  republi- 
can readers.  This  is  the  malignant,  over- 
bearing knave  whom  Mr.  Herbert  would 
knock  into  a  position  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  and  growing  readers  of  the  United 
States;  for  it  is  by  such  parties  that  his 
book,  being  written  after  the  romantic 
fashion,  would  be  read.  For  older  and 
sensible  persons  we  have  no  fear,  as  they 
must  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with 
the  rudiments  of  English  history  as  to 
know  that  in  the  promulgation  of  such  no- 
tions on  the  subject  Mr.  Herbert  is  an  au- 
dacious and  anti-republican,  therefore  old- 
fogy,  charlatan — or  quack; 

No  amount  of  spiritual  knocking  can 
prove  to  us  that  Charles  was  a  good  man, 
or  any  thing  else  but  a  heartless,  imperti- 
nent prince,  who,  in  the  words  of  an  Eng- 
lish writer  of  school  history,  "  was  so  pre- 
possessed in  favor  of  royal  right,  that  he 
thought  the  very  name  of  king,  when  forci- 
bly urged,"  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  awe 
such  stuff  as  Roundheads  were  made  of. 
These  English  are  immense  for  frighten- 
ing rebels,  Rawing  them  into  submission." 
They  thought  the  name  of  "  army"  would 
awe  certain  colonists  about  the  year  1776. 
They  are  a  great  people,  no  doubt.      In 


*  History  of  Charles  1st.  of  England,  by  Jacob  Ab- 
bott New  York:  Harpers.  This  little  volume, 
written  for  the  younger  portion  of  the  community 
may  be  read  with  much  service  by  any  person  de- 
sirous of  having  the  case  clearly  and  interesting 
stated.  The  writer  in  the  coarse  of  his  narrative 
explains  many  of  the  usages  of  the  times  in  order 
to  account  more  fully  for  the  seeming  absurdity  of 
many  acts  which  fill  historical  pages  of  that  era. 
His  idea  of  Charles  is  the  true  one,  and  though  not 
condemning  to  the  extent  his  career  would  warrant, 
is  in  the  main  honest  and  instructive.  c 
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own  opinion,  the  bug-a-heos  of  hu- 
manity. Certes,  they  are  a  frightful 
race. 

Mr.  Herbert's  spiritual  manifestations 
do  not  excite  half  the  interest  as  the  read- 
ing of  those  by  Mr.  Andrew  Jackson  Da* 
vis,  or  Judge  Edmonds.  Those  by  the 
latter  persons  in  general  are  purely  con- 
nected with  the  realms  of  fancy  and  dream- 
land, though  not  as  drowsy  as  might  be 
from  the  occasional  presence  of  a  sentence 
like  the  following,  which  is  worth  our  cav- 
alier author's  attention.  Mr.  Davis,  in  his 
third  volume  of  "  The  Great  Harmonia," 
page  155,  says,  "  Every  discovery  of  error 
adds  another  gem  of  wealth  to  the  casket  of 
your  intellectual  knowledge.  When  error 
is  removed,  truth  is  seen  in  its  native  ma- 
jesty." Now  this  is  common-place  stuff 
for  a  prophet,  but  it  is  sensible  common- 
place at  least,  and  is  true,  not  because  Mr. 
Davis  says  so,  but,  because  it  is  "  as  old  as 
Hie  hills. "  When  our  prophets  of  the  lat- 
ter day  do  not  speak  thus,  old  thoughts  in 
new  dress,  they  deal  entirely  with  the 
imagination,  and  not  being  of  the  earth 
you  cannot  bring  any  tangible  argument  to 
gainsay  their  dreams  or  their  ravings,  nor 
do  we  care  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  different  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Herbert.  He  pretends  to 
write  of  acts,  people,  and  occurrences,  to 
present  them  in  the  most  interesting  shape ; 
but  bear  witness,  0  Clio,  goddess  of  chron- 
iclers !  his  audacity  is  astounding.  His 
rapping8  on  history  are  an  elaborate  series 
of  double  knocks  in  the  face  of  certain 
facts,  whieh,  were  they  not  as  hard  and 
solid  as  the  determination  of  the  Common- 
ers who  chiselled  them  on  English  history 
would  certainly  be  petrified  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert's assurance. 

He  illustrates  the  times  of  Charles  by  a 
series  of  stories,  and  very  serious  stories 
they  are;  and  attempting  to  bolster  up  his 
hero  fortunately  only  smothers  himself. 
These  tales,  which  never  should  have  had 
a  beginning,  are  tolerably  well  written,  so 
far  as  the  mere  knack  of  writing  is  con- 
cerned, and  are  occasionally  enlivened  by 
some  excellent  description  of  scenery. 
This  is  the  author's  forte.  He  is  some- 
what known  as  a  pleasing  prose  writer,  and 
more  especially  as  the  author  of  some 
works  relating  to  sporting  life,  on  the  mer- 
its of  which,  however,  all  sportsmen  do  not 
agree.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  sport- 
ing subjects  have  become  so  scarce  that 


Frank  Forrester  should  Betake  him  to 
making  game  of  history. 

His  magnum  bonum  should  have  as  high 
a  mission  as  his  fowling  piece  or  fishing 
rod,  and  he  should  at  least  have  as  great  a 
respect  for  his  native  England  over  the 
recollections  of,  and  exile  from  which 
he  blubbers  such  imaginary  tears,  as  he 
has  for  a  woodcock  or  a  quail ;  yet  though 
he  subjects  the  one  to  the  usage  of  morn 
than  an  ordinary  target,  he  would  not 
raise  his  gun  against  the  others  out  of  sea* 
son  for  even  a  puncheon  of  Ferintosh  (the 
like  of  which  he  whilome  drank  in  Warwick 
Woodlands,)  and  a  congenial  amount  of 
his  favored  Manillas. 

But  then  again  Mr.  Henry  W.  Her- 
bert is  a  royalist,  and  consequently  not 
responsible  for  bisections  in  a  republican 
country.  He  is  one  of  those  u  gentlemen" 
who  have  implicit  faith  in  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  race,  who  appreciate  the  wisdom  and 
profound  statesmanship  of  the  "  godlike'9 
Webster,  or  any  other  "  statesman"  who 
delights  in  avowing  he  is  a  kind  of  cen- 
taur, half  Yankee — half  British  Lion,  but 
whose  proolivity,  like  Bottom,  to  do  the 
"  roaring,"  would  warrant  the  belief  that 
he  was  particularly  interested  in  as- 
suming the  latter  guise.  He  is  one  of 
those  who,  when  at  a  diplomatic  hob- 
nob, or  Puritan  anniversary,  some  But- 
wer,  Crampton,  or  other  stick  of  the 
Downing-street  rocket,  which,  after  letting 
off  its  rhetorical  gunpowder,  offers  its  dis- 
tinguished consideration  to  the  "  venerable 
statesman"  opposite,  and  wishes  to  know 
if  that  venerable  statesman's  reputation  is 
not  as  sacred  to  the  bull-headed  humani- 
ties, cockney  assassins  of  her  most  gra- 
cious Majesty's  unprotected  English,  red- 
coated  highwaymen,  epauletted  junior  sci- 
ons of  nobility,  "  forked  radishes  with 
carved  heads,"  and  Northumbrian  boors 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  as  it  is  to  the  great 
American  nation? — He  is  one  of  those 
who  anticipate  the  dinner  orator's  climax 
with  a  champagne-inspired  "  hear,  hear," 
which  the  daily  morning  papers  announce 
as  uhear,  hear,  from  Mr.  Snob."  He  is 
of  those  who  think  Abbott  Lawrence  is  an 
honor  to  the  country,  and  quite  respecta- 
ble for  an  American ;  that  Charles  Frede- 
rick Sambo,  king  of  all  the  Mosquitoes. 
Britain's  ally,  and  authorized  parentof  all 
the  multi-colored  Sambos  of  San  Juan — 
(beg  pardon) — Grey  town — a-hem,    is  a 
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most  respectable  individual.  A  Bowery 
b'hoy  is  his  aversion.  He  laughs  at  our 
military  parades,  and  does  not  relish  to 
hear  an  account  of  Jackson  and  New  Or- 
leans, though  he  has  been  known  to  have 
spoken  of  George  Washington  in  terms  of 
commendation,  and  was  actually  heard 
calling  him  the  father  of  bis  country.  His 
cry  is,  "  God  and  the  Guelph,"  especially 
the  Guelph,  and  he  is  so  "  unalterably 
attached  to  the  -house  of  Brunswick," 
that  he  goes  off  in  a  towering  passion, 
if  one1  sneezes  before  the  picture  of  the 
dumpy  piece  of  stupidity,  yet  vixenish 
withal,  who  defends  tho  faith  of  all  true 
Britons,  and  raises  their  taxes  yearly  by 
introducing  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ex- 
chequer a  handbasketfui  of  humanity,  war- 
ranted Saxe  Gotha  and  Guelph  material, 
with  a  "  divine  right"  carte  blanche  stitched 
to  its  pinafore. 

In  the  slang  of  all  monarchist  writers, 
Mr.  Herbert  talks  of  revolution  as  "  civil 
war,"  and  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
freedom  is  unworthy  the  shedding  of  a  drop 
of  blood.  He  rather  agrees  with  those 
who  "  doubt  whether  it  be  not  better  to 
endure  all  endurable  assaults  on  liberty, 
all,  in  a  word,  short  of  its  utter  extinction, 
than  to  defend  it  through  the  awful  path 
of  civil  war."  This  is  on  the  very  first 
page  of  his  book. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  an  Eng- 
lishman avowing  such  a  doctrine.  The 
government  to  which  he  pins  his  faith  have 
always  carried,  and  will,  so  long  ds  they 
can  preach  it,  carry  it  out.  The  country 
of  which  he  is  such  a  worthy  son,  has  no 
nationality  but  Vandalism.  Under  the 
quasi  banner  of  civilization  it  levels  the 
nationalities,  altars  and  traditions  of  every 
soil  it  pollutes  with  its  unscrupulous  tread. 
Exeter  Hall  howls  in  the  foreground,  and 
chains  and  bayonets  lie  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Bible.  u  To  what  vile  uses  may  we 
not  come."  Think  ye  the  Hindostanee 
beholds  in  John  Bull  a  greater  Deity  than 
the  Juggernaut,  because  "  civilization"  de- 
mands a  more  bloody  sacrifice  ?  Think 
ye  that  the  Celestial  Chinese  shall  mistake 
your  gunpowder  for  Macassar,  and  that  it 
shall  flatter  them  into  your  civilization  and 
the  growth  of  hair  upon  their  bald  pates. 
Think  you  that  the  sinewy  Affghan  prays 
to  his  Ideal  for  your  welfare  while  the  sun. 
has  not  yet  scorched  from  sight  the 
brother's  blood  that  burnished  the  rock- 


sen  tried  passes  of  Afghanistan.  Think 
you  that  preaching  or  penalty,  Bibles  or 
bolts,  can  force  a  tear  of  affection  for  you,  or 
of  penitence  for  the  past,  from  the  victims 
of  "  offended  justice"  in  Australia.  Think 
you  that  Ireland,  "little  short  of  utter  ex- 
tinction" as  you  would  fain  believe, 
with  its  passionate  heart  and  brain  afire, 
think  you  that  it  can  even  imagine  it 
does  not  hate  you.  And  think  ye  not, 
for  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  influence,  and  St. 
George's  dinners,  and  British  scribblers, 
and  subsidized  journalists,  and  addresses 
from  "  the  loyal  subjects"  of  British  mon- 
archy in  America  that  ye  are  loved  or 
respected  here.  The  bone  and  sinew  of 
this  land  hate  you.  Yon  sturdy  fireman, 
lithe  of  form,  sinewy  of  muscle,  and 
bright  of  eye,  owes  something  to  the  blood 
of  his  sire  or  his  grandsire,  which  was 
shed  or  frozen  into  the  next  world  to  leave 
him  a  legacy  of  freedom.  You  Irish- 
American's  grandfather  was  hanged  in  '98, 
or  tortured  with  a  pitch-cap,  and  all  the 
comfort  of  a  life  of  happiness  under  the 
starry  flag  of  his  father's  refuge  and  his 
own  birth,  cannot  exorcise  that  rope,  or 
pitch-cap  from  his  dreams.  Yon  Irish- 
born  man  remembers  his  hunted  youth, 
bis  insulted  manhood,  his  levelled  home- 
stead, the  poor-house,  and  his  exodus; 
mayhap,  the  light  of  his  heart  and  the 
Mecca  of  his  hopes — some  dear  blue-eyed 
companion  with  whom,  in  his  youth,  he 
had  read  the  history  of  his  poor  land  in  the 
destruction  of  its  peasantry  and  the  poetry  of 
its  ruined  grandeurs — mayhap,  he  has  seen 
her,  expelled  from  her  cot,  deliver  her  once 
musical,  but  now  voiceless  soul  to  ber  God 
upon  the  highway,  and  many  have  fought 
with  the  famine-stricken  dogs  for  her  be- 
loved carcass.  Mayhap,  he  has  a  child  in 
her  image,  left  by  God  to  keep  its  mother's 
fate  foremost  in  his  thought,  who  daily 
smiles  into  his  face  to  comfort,  while  it 
conjures  his  memory.  Think  you  he  can 
forget  or  forgive.  Outlawed  of  roan  and 
accursed  of  God  be  he  if  he  can.  But  no  ! 
with  sublime  unquiet  he  awaits  the  ordin- 
ance of  Providence,  as  Hagar  looked  not 
on,  but  with  burning  resignation  awaited 
the  fate  of  Ismael,  whose  parched  lip  was 
comforted  and  who  raised  a  people  where 
he  looked  but  for  a  grave. 

Americans,  Irish,  Germans,  French,  in 
this  country  are  republicans.  What  the 
first  were  born  to,  the  latter  sought  in  their 
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distinct  nations,  oat  only  found  here. 
Republicanism  is  not  parochial.  All 
republicans  are  one  people,  though  they 
speak  different  languages.  The  creed,  not 
the  tongue,  is  the  test,  and  such  as  are  true 
are  worthy  of  all  respect.  But  here  comes 
this  Englishman  insulting  the  sovereignty 
of  a  people  by  thrusting  in  their  teeth,  and 
parading,  doctrines  which  they  all  live  alone 
to  hate.  Here  he  is,  tolerated  by  the  sub- 
lime fraternity  of  our  institutions,  abusing 
that  toleration,  and  virtually  averring  that 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  their 
immortal  brethren,  were  not  wise  or  great 
men  because  they  did  not  endure  every 
torture  from  the  tyrant  save  "  utter  extinc- 
tion,'9 which  means  the  liberty  to  pay 
taxes. 

He  talks  of  not  shedding  blood  for  free- 
dom, but  does  not  mention  how  much 
blood  that  same  robber  empire  of  his  sheds 
in  taking  freedom  from  every  nation  who 
listens  to  its  lying  tongue.  He  does  not 
recount  the  atrocities  which  have  been  per- 

Setrated  nnder  the  leprosied  banner  of  St. 
\eorge.  He  does  not  say  how  Britain 
hunted  human  beings  like  wild  beasts  and 
set  prices  on  their  heads,  as  though  God's 
image  was  vermin  on  the  land,  or  how  they 
hired  Hessian  assassins  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Gassel  to  butcher  the  American 
colonists,  or  how  the  said  Prince  of  Hesse 
Gassel  did  a  good  business  in  the  same 
human  barter,  being  paid  a  certain  sum 
for  each  Hessian  hireling,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  master,  was  only  worth  a 
price  when  he  was  useless.  Even  so,  in 
death  alone  many  a  man  becomes  val- 
aable, — to  a  surgeon.  It  is  appalling  to 
read  some  of  the  correspondence  of  the  time, 
but  is  nevertheless  interesting  as  shewing 
the  consistency  of  a  government  which,  for- 
sooth, would  shed  no  blood  for  freedom,  but 
takes  all  it  could  of  both  from  others. 
The  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  was  as  reckless 
of  the  lives  of  his  fellows  as  G-eorge  III.  was 
inhuman  in  his  brokerage.  But  we  must 
recollect  that  the  intention  of  both  was  the 
crushing,  the  "  utter  extinction,"  as  Mr. 
Herbart  says,  of  the  liberties  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonists.  The  following  portion  of  a 
letter  from  the  Prince  to  the  Baron  Hohen- 
droff  will  explain  itself: — 

"  Baron  Hohkndroff  : — I  received  at  Rome, 
011  my  return  from  Naples,  your  letter  of  the 
27th  of  December  last.  I  learned  with  inex- 
pressible pleasure  the  courage  displayed  by  my 


troops  at  Trenton ;  and  you  cannot  imagine  m$ 
joy  at  reading,  that  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty 
Hessians  who  were  engaged  in  the  battle,  only  three 
hundred  escaped.  There  were  just  sixteen  hnn- 
drecl  and  'fifty  slain,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
commend  your  prudence  in  sending  a  correct 
list  of  the  slain  to  my  agent  in  London.  This 
precaution  was  more  necessary,  because  the  list 
.sent  to  the  English  minister  stated  that  mdy 
fourteen  hundred  andfiffy  were  killed. 

"  In  this  way  I  should  lose  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  and  fifty  florins.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  lord  of  the  treasury,  there  would 
come  to  me  only  four  hundred  and  eighty- three 
thousand  florins  instead  of  six  hundred  and 
for;y-three  thousand  five  hundred  florins,  which 
I  have  a  right  to  demand  according  to  our  agree- 
ment. 

'•  You  will  understand  how  seriously  my  finances 
would  he  affected  by  an  error  in  the  calculation  and 
you  will  therefore  take  the  utmost  pains  to 
prove  that  your  list  is  correct  and  that  his  is 
wrong.  The  British  court  objects  that  there  were 
a  hundred  wounded,  for  whom  they  might  not  to  pay 
the  price  of  dead  men ;  but  I  hope  that  you  remem- 
ber the  advice  I  gave  you  on  your  departure  from 
Cassel,  and  that  you  have  not  attempted  to  restore 
to  ttfs  those  who  could  be  saved  only  by  depriving 
them  of  a  leg  or  an  arm.  Life  would  be  a  fatal 
present  to  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  wonld 
I > refer  to  die  with  glory,  rather  than  to  live  mu- 
tilated and  not  iu  a  condition  to  serve  me.  I 
do  not  wish  them  to  be  sacrificed  ;  you  must  be 
humane,  my  dear  Barou ;  bnt  you  can  hint  to 
the  surgeons  that  a  maimed  man  is  a  disgrace  to 
thetr  skill,  and  that  it  is  a  deed  of  charity  to  per- 
mit a  warrior  to  die  when  he  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  fight.  Farther.  I  am  about  to  send  you 
numerous  recruits;  do  not  spare  them!  remem- 
ber that  glory  excels  all  things.  '  Glory  is  true 
riches.  You  think,  then,  only  of  honor  and  rep- 
utation; but  this  reputation  must  be  gained 
amid  danger.  Remember,  that  of  three  hun- 
dred Lacedemouiaus  who  defended  the  defile 
of  Thermopylae  not  one  returned. 

11  Finally,  be  careful  to  avoid  any  decisive  action ; 
for  it  is  against  my  interests  that  this  war  should 
terminate.  I  am  about  making  arrangements  at 
Naples  for  the  large  Italian  opera." 

Tnie  !  it  is  Hegse  Cassel—"  all  the 
world's  a  stage*" — but  verily  on  this  plan 
it  cost  many  an  exit  in  America  to  make 
one  entrance  at  Naples.  In  their  hands 
the  American  drama  declined  into  a  Nea- 
politan farce. 

Mr.  Herbert  does  not  tell  us  that  King 
George  IH.  paid  so  much  per  scalp  of  man, 
woman,  and  child ;  that,  failing  to  eonquer 
in  the  field,  he  salaried  the  knife  of  the 
assassin — the  stealthy  tread  of  the  savage, 
the  tomahawk,  the  scalping  knife;  and 
that  no  sex  or  age,  the  child  at  the  breast, 
just  come  into  the  world,  and  the  old  man 
just  going  out  of  it,  was  excluded  from 
the  bloody  programme.  We  cannot, 
while  on  this  subject,  withhold  printing  a 
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few  items  of  this  terrible  trade  in  human 
flesh.  To  some  of  our  readers  these  inhu- 
man records  may  be  generally  known,  but 
to  most  it  will  be  a  new  leaf  in  the  history 
of  their  country.  We  may  Bhudder  over 
such  a  recital,  but  cannot  wash  away  the 
bloody  sweat,  the  agony,  the  torture,  our 
fathers  passed  through  and  suffered,  to 
raise  a  temple  to  liberty.  And  while 
there  are  men  of  that  unequal  strife  not 
yet  passed  away,  are  we,  or  the  mangled 
bones  of  our  patriots,  to  be  insulted  by 
every  canting  Saxon  who  would,  at  this 
very  day,  jealous  of  our  glory,  our  empire, 
and  our  destiny,  use  the  self-same  means 
by  which  his  paternal  country  sought  to 
crush  the  noble  spirit  of  independence  out 
of  our  revolutionary  heroes  ?  To  return, 
here  is  one  list  of  a  number  of  packages, 
in  a  letter  from  a  Captain  Crawford  to  the 
British  Governor  of  Canada,  Colonel  Hal- 
diman.  The  said  packages  of  scalps  were 
sent  under  charge  of  one  James  Boyd,  and 
were  discovered  among  the  baggage  of  the 
English  army  after  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne, 
cured  and  dried,  hooped  and  painted,  with 
all  the  Indian  triumphal  marks,  of  which 
the  following  is  invoice  and  explanation : 

"Pack  1.  Containing  forty-three  scalps  of 
Congress  soldiers,  killed  in  different  skirmishes; 
these  are  stretched  on  black  hoops,  four  iuches 
in  diameter;  the  inside  of  the  skin  is  painted 
red,  with  a  small  black  spot,  to  denote  their 
being  killed  with  bullets.  Also,  sixty-two  of 
farmers,  killed  in  their  houses,  the  skin  painted 
brown,  and  marked  with  a  hoe ;  a  black  circle 
all  round,  to  denote  their  being  surprised  in  the 
night,  and  a  black  hatchet  in  the  middle,  signi- 
fying their  being  killed  with  that  weapon. 

"2.  Containing  ninety-eight  of  fanners,  kill- 
ed in  their  houses ;  hooped  red ;  figure  of  a  hoe, 
to  mark  their  profession;  great  white  circle 
and  sun,  to  show  they  were  surprised  in  the 
day  time ;  a  little  red  foot,  to  show  they  stood 
upon  their  defence,  and  died  fighting  for  their 
lives  and  families. 

"3.  Containing  ninety-seven  of  farmers; 
hoops  green,  to  show  they  were  killed  in  their 
fields ;  a  large  white  circle  with  round  mark  iu 
it  for  the  sun.  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  day 
time;  black  bullet  marked  on  some — hatchet 
on  others. 

"4.  Containing  one  hundred  and  two  of 
farmers,  mixed  of  the  several  marks  above; 
only  eighteen  marked  with  a  little  yellow 
flame,  to  denote  their  being  of  prisoners  burnt 
alive,  after  being  scalped,  their  nails  pulled  out 
b>  the  roots,  and  other  torments ;  one  of  these 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  a  rebel  clergyman,  his 
band  being  fixed  to  the  hoop  of  his  scalp. 
Most  of  the  farmers  appear  by  their  hair  to 
have  been  youug  or  middle-aged  men ;  there 
being  bat  sixty-seven  very  grty  heads  among 


them  all,  which  makes  the  service  the  more 
essential. 

"  5.  Containing  eighfy-ei^ht  scalps  of  women; 
hair  long,  braided  in  the  Indian  fashion,  to  show 
they  were  mothers;  hoops  bine;  skin  yellow 
ground  with  little  red  tad-poles,  to  represent, 
by  way  of  triumph,  the  tears  of  grief  occasion- 
ed to  their  relations ;  a  black  scalping-knife  or 
hatchet  at  the  bottom,  to  mark  their  being 
killed  with  those  instruments ;  sixteen  others, 
hair  very  gray,  black  hoops;  plain  brown  color, 
no  mark  but  the  short  club,  or  casse*tate.  to 
show  they  were  knocked  down  dead,  or  had 
their  brains  beat  out. 

"  6.  Containing  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
boys'  scalps,  ot  various  ages;  small  green 
hoops;  whitish  ground  on  the  skin,  with  red 
tears  in  the  middle,  and  black  bullet  marks ; 
knife,  hatchet,  or  clnb,  as  their  deaths  happen- 
ed. 

"7.  Two  hundred  and  eleven  girls  scalped, 
big  and  little;  small  yellow  hoops,  white 
ground ;  tears,  hatchets,  clubs,  acalping-knifes, 
&c. 

"  8.  This  package  is  a  mixture  of  all  the 
varieties  above  mentioned  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  with  a  box  of 
birch  bark,  containing  twenty-nine  little  infants 
of  various  sizes — small  white  hoops,  with  white 
ground." 

Such  is  the  stuff  of  which  these  English 
royalists  are  made,  who  have  their  journey- 
men in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  preach- 
ing peace,  and  saying  that  freedom  is  not 
worthy  of  a  drop  of  blood.  Of  course*,  if 
they  were  believed,  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense would  be  saved  them.  Even  now, 
while  Exeter  Hall  is  canting  about  the  un- 
civilized state  of  the  Kaffirs,  who  are  no- 
bly fighting  against  the  invading  flag  of 
Britain,  a  writer  in  the  London  Times 
proposes  "  that  they  be  exterminated  as 
wolves  were  exterminated  in  England,  by 
giving  a  reward  for  each  head,  say  £2  (ten 
dollars)  for  men,  and  £\  (five  dollars)  for 
women  and  children.  This  would  turn  the 
boors  out,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  such  inhuman  savages." 
Such  are  the  very  words.  Of  course  they 
are  very  "  inhuman9'  because  they  love 
their  land  better  than  they  love  the  in- 
vader. The  writer  in  the  Times  has  evi- 
dently lost  all  patience  with  such  stupid 
savages,  who  could  prefer  to  live  unmo- 
lested than  endure  all  save  "  utter  extinc- 
tion." He  is  highly  exasperated,  and  now 
will  hear  of  nothing  but  "  utter  extinc- 
tion." Shoot  them  down  like  wolves — ten 
dollars  a  head  and  five  for  a  child's.  Civ- 
ilized England  !     Magnanimous  England ! 

Four  thousand  Kaffirs  keeping  the  colony 
against  five  thousand  regulars  and    two 
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thousand  levies  and  Fingoes!  What? 
Verily,  it  is  true  !  but  equally  unbearable. 
One  of  the  officers  engaged  there  has  been 
magnanimous  enough  to  allow  that  these 
said  Kaffirs  "  are  a  very  noble,  brave  set  of 
people,  and  they  are  immensely  superior 
in  every  way  to  the  colonists,  for  whom  we 
are  spilling  our  best  blood,"  and  avows  he 
would  rather  fight  the  colonists  than  the 
natives. 

Bat  it  is  needless  to  dwell  more  on  the 
Baconian  system,  the  "  divide  and  con- 
quer" any-way-we-can  process  of  Eng- 
lish diplomacy,  inimical  as  it  is  to  honor, 
manhood,  or  the  laws  of  war.  Without 
conscience,  nobility  of  nature,  justice, 
*or  valor,  it  is  quite  characteristic  of 
those  small  scribblers  who  never  lose 
the  distinguishing  type  of  the  English 
monarchy.     If  we  have  given  to  Mr.  Her- 


bert a  greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
our  readers  than  his  book  or  his  merit 
deserves,  we  would  say  that  the  mention  of 
his  name,  as  a  type  of  a  class  we  have  in- 
dicated, has  grown  with  our  remarks  on  a 
vital  principle  which  we,  as  republicans, 
hold  to  be  sacred  as  the  spirit  of  American 
Independence  is  sublime. 

Mr.  Herbert  prays  that  the  English 
crown  may  never  fall  again,  as  when  Crom- 
well felled  it,  "  while  the  round  world 
holds  fast."  Foor,  infatuated  Anglo- 
Saxon.  If  thou  lovest  it  in  despite  of  all 
its  blood,  murder,  dishonor,  and  villainy, 
all  we  can  say  in  comfort  to  thee  is,  in  the 
words  of  Byron, — 


'  Great  is  their  lore  who  love  through  fin  and 
fear." 


SONNET. 


In  the  Old  World,  o'er  Europe's  wide  domain, 

On  Hungary's  plains,  on  fair  Italia'*  shore, 
From  Biscay's  waters  to  the  Ural  chain, 

Freedom  is  crushed,  and  tyrants  reign  once  more, 
When  Cossack  steeds  bathe  in  the  limpid  Rhine, 

Germauia  yielding  to  the  Russian  horde 
Then  France,  forever  let  the  shame  be  thine, 

That  thou,  who  mightst  have  saved,  couldst  sheathe  thy  sword, 
And  leave  the  groaning  peoples  yet  to  sigh. 

For  a  brief  space  shall  tyrants  play  their  pnrta, 
But,  ah!  despair  not,  freedom's  battle  cry, 

Stilled  on  the  lips,  reechoes  in  the  hearts 
Of  Europe's  millions — there  it  cannot  die 
But  soon  shall  ring  out  clearly  in  the  bright  bine  sky. 
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DEATH  OF  HENRY  CLAY: 


THE  CONVENTION  SYSTEM. 


Henry  Clay  is  dead ;  and  the  nation 
has  put  on  mourning. 

He  that  had  so  often  withstood  the 
shock  of  conflict  and  of  fortune  has  at 
last  succumbed  to  the  great  deliverer  of 
man  from  his  cares  and  from  his  sufferings. 
He  that  had  always  shewn  his  right  to 
lead  and  his  force  as  a  leader  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  country  lies  now  still  and  mute 
for  ever.  No  more  the  inspiring  presence 
shall  bespeak  its  own  extraordinary  mis- 
sion, nor  magnetize  with  zeal  and  talent 
the  ranks  of  a  great  party;  no  more  the 
trumpet  tongue  shall  call  up  before 
a  people's  representatives  the  questions  of 
the  day,  and  by  ftirns  raise  or  soothe  the 
strife,  give  utterance  to  high  argument, 
profound  speculation,  to  knowledge,  to 
wisdom,  to  feeling,  and  to  sentiment ;  no 
more  shall  the  faculties  which  had  such  a 
noble  organ  of  communication,  exert  them- 
selves to  convince  and  to  persuade ;  to 
bear  down  opposition,  and  to  construct 
the  measures  on  which  Mr.  Clay  sup- 
posed depended  the  safety,  greatness,  and 
glory  of  his  country.  He  was  a  mighty 
champion  of  his  opinions,  and  the  power- 
ful opponent  of  those  who  were*  unbe- 
lievers in  the  system  his  genius  consti- 
tuted, and  which  his  genius  so  long  up- 
held. 

It  is  not  true  that  death  is  a  universal 
leveller.  Of  men  like  Mr.  Clay  their 
fame  is  their  chief  part,  and  that  remains ; 
it  lives  after  them.  Upon  what  solid  as 
well  as  wide  foundations  it  stands,  and 
how  high  it  reaches  from  its  base  to  its 
pinnacle  in  the  clear  upper  air  above  the 
clouds 


"  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 


We  cannot  give  a  history,  nor  even  a 
catalogue  of  Mr.  Clay's  most  conspicuous 


actions.     Since  he  attained  his  majority 
he  has  been  clothed  with  the  confidence  of 
his  state,  and  from  that  day  to  the  pres- 
ent has  he  contributed  to  all  the  materi- 
als which  make  up  the  history  of  his 
country;  and  when  he  had  exceded  the 
age  of  three  score  and  ten  he  fell  from 
the  proud  position  of  an  American  sena- 
tor to  rise  no  more.   His  career  has  been, 
though  not  altogether   successful,  emi- 
nently glorious.      Ha  took  his  place  in 
politics  earlier  than  the  late  war,  over 
forty  years  ago,  and  he  kept   the  eyes 
of  the  whole  people  upon  him  all  that  pro- 
tracted period.   He  constructed  the  Whig 
party  almost  alone,  and  was  the-  author 
of  the  American  System,  and  its  conspicu- 
ous leader  at  every  crisis  till  its  overthrow. 
And  when  the  connections  of  the  people 
had  made  the  principles  of  his  system  re- 
pulsive, and  the  United  States  Bank  and 
the  protective  tariff  untenable,  he  acqui- 
esced in  a  compromise  which  prevented  a 
rupture  of  the  Union.     In  the  discussions 
of  1832-3,  the  vigor  and  resources  of  Mr. 
Clay  were  never  surpassed  by  himself  nor 
by  any  one  but  his  lamented  and  honored 
rival,  Mr.  Calhoun.     And  the  mention  of 
that  name  in  this  place  reminds  us  of  the 
impressive  ceremonial  of  the  Senate  in 
April,   1850,  when   Mr.    Clay  and   Mr. 
Webster  paid  their  tribute  of  admiration 
and  sorrow  to  the  memory  of  their  great 
colleague,  then  just  departed.     Both  the 
survivors  delivered  magnificent  discourses 
over  the  dead ;  testifying,  in  an  especial 
manner,  their  appreciation  of  his  powers 
of  intellect  and  the  qualities  of  his  heart, 
as  well  as  of  his  illustrious  career  of  ser- 
vice in  the  most  arduous  times.      Mr. 
Clay  i|as  the  same  gifted  orator  he  ever 
was  in  grave  and  solemn  moments.     He 
had  always  trusted  to  the  honor  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  never  been  betrayed;  he 
had    always    felt    his    opposition,    but 
never  his  injustice.     In  turn  he  deserved 
the  tribute  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  borne  emphatic  testimony 
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to  his  private  worth,  as  well  as  to  his  in- 
tegrity to  political  engagements. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Clay,  though  young  to 
the  politics  of  the  country,  was  a  mediator 
to  save  it  from  civil  war,  and  to  him  was 
owing,  more  than  to  any  man  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Missouri  question.  In  1822, 
he  advocated  the  independenee  of  South 
America;  and  in  1824  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  modern  Greece.  These  acts 
are  among  his  mightiest  deeds  of  states- 
manship. 

One  of  the  most  honorable  fields  of  Mr. 
Clay's  usefulness  was  the  formation  of  the 
African  Colonization  Society.  For  six- 
teen years  he  presided  over  that  great  in- 
stitution, which  has  constantly  directed 
public  attention  to  the  most  critical  sub- 
ject in  our  destiny  as  a  free  people.  To 
Mr.  Clay  more  than  to  any  other  states- 
man is  due  the  glory  of  remaining  faith- 
ful, through  good  and  evil  report  to  the 
society,  which  now  has  secured  its  object, 
and  has  converted  the  sceptical  of  all 
sects  and  creeds  to  the  doctrine  of  its 
necessity.  Mr.  Birney  and  Mr.  Greeley 
are  no  longer  doubtful  of  its  practicability 
and  its  value ;  and  we  are  confident  that 
we  are  hardly  vet  half  conscious  of  the 
future,  which  its  agency  will  create  for 
the  white,  as  well  as  the  black  race  of  the 
United  States,  in  restoring  the  latter 
gradually  from  a  state  of  semi-freedom 
here,  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  in  their  native  Africa.  The  Colon- 
isation Society  has  only  to  act  on  a  differ- 
ent theory  of  conquest,  as  well  as  settle- 
ment'in  the  colony  and  adjacent  country 
to  overspread  the  entire  continent.  In  a 
more  appropriate  place,  we  have  discussed 
what  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the  plan 
of  operation,  and  enlarged  on  the  reasons 
in  its  support. 

In  1850  he  was  now  grown  old  in 
the  public  service  without  having  im- 
paired his  faculties,  or  forfeiting  the  char- 
acter of  mediator.  Again  he  put  his  soul 
into  the  controversy,  and  moved  like  a 
spirit  upon  its  agitated  waters.  He 
achieved  another  compromise,  by  which 
the  interests  and  safety  of  the  Union  were 
reconciled  to  each  other  in  the  opinion  of 
the  parties.  We  have  nothing  here  to 
add  to  that  discussion,  which  is  now, for- 
tunately settled,  after  a  struggle  of  the 
greatest  bitterness  and  intensity.  But 
the  crisis  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 


Clay,  and  by  the  assistance  of  distin- 
guished statesmen  from  all  sections,  the 
danger  of  the  hour  passed  away. 

Few  men  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times 
have  presented  such  a  combination  of  quali- 
ties to  control  affairs.  He  was  always  sought 
out  by  the  party  instinct  whenever  there 
was  need  of  a  leader.  He  himself  never 
shunned  responsibility,  and  never  con- 
cealed his  own  opinions,  nor  was  guilty  of 
the,  meanness  of  misrepresenting  those  of 
his  adversaries.  He  came  fairly  upon  the 
ground  of  debate,  no  matter  what  the  ques- 
tion, and  did  his  utmost  to  enlighten  the 
judgment,  to  assist  the  understanding,  and 
to  move  the  soul.  He  always  had  his  pro- 
position, or  his  opposition  clearly  defined  ; 
he  was  master  of  the  facts  and  reasons 
which  were  appropriate,  and  withqut  any 
great  weight  of  learning,  or  ornament,  he 
strongly,  artistically,  and  eloquently  de- 
veloped his  argument.  He  could  plead 
as  well  as  expostulate ;  denounce  or  melt 
at  his  pleasure,  and  there  was  an  inflexi- 
ble purpose  always  manifested  in  his  ac- 
tions, while  his  manner  could  be  either 
insinuating  or  dictatorial.  His  great  arena 
was  oral  discussion,  and  especially  that  of 
legislative  debate.  He  was  an  accom* 
plished  writer  and  conversationalist,  for 
many  thought  he  wrote  as  well  as  he  spoke, 
and  many  were  in  doubt  whether  he  did 
not  talk  as  well  as  he  did  either.  He  had 
wit  and  pathos,  sprightliness  and  style, 
great  sympathy,  and  greater  knowledge  of 
the  world,  so  that  his  personal  contact 
produce^  a  like  impression  of  superiority 
in  the  private  as  well  as  in  the  public  au- 
ditory. His  address  was  superior  and 
characteristic;  he  aimed  to  acquire  the 
vantage  ground  of  the  listener,  and  gene- 
rally succeeded  before  the  speech  or  con- 
versation fairly  began  ;  and.  he  improved 
that  position  as  he  advanced.  His  face, 
voice,  person,  and  gesture  admirably  sec- 
onded his  ambition ;  they  were  all  adapted, 
and,  when  animated,  if  not  always  grace- 
ful, ever  rose  to  real  dignity.  The  equi- 
librium of  his  physical  and  mental  system 
was  perfect,  so  that  he  felt  much  less  than 
men  do  generally  the  most  arduous  labors 
of  the  forum ;  and  at  aft  extraordinary 
age  he  lingered  beyond  all  expectation  on 
this  side  of  the  grave,  wishing  constantly 
to  enter  its  dread  solemnity,  but  long  and 
painfully  withheld  by  the  tenacity  of  his 
constitution. 
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Mr.  Clay  bad  become  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  several  years  ago,  and 
was  pious  and  exemplary,  bearing  constant 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer, 
in  his  language  and  conduct  ever  since. 

Mr.  Clay  has  outlived  almost  all  of  the 
great  men  of  the  second  generation  from 
the  revolution.  He  was  born  just  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  he  lived 
to  see  open  before  him  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  immense 
events  and  its  mightier  portents.  He  turn- 
ed his  eye  abroad,  as  well  as  on  his  own 
country.  He  was  incessantly  thinking 
upon  the  past,  and  the  future,  as  much  as 
the  present,  taking  in  the  whole  circuit  of 
history  and  of  civilization.  He  was  still 
learning  as  well  as  teaching,  and,  for  an  old 
man,  to«  not  averse  to  correcting  his  con- 
elusions.  So  distinguished  a  statesman 
was  always  a  power  behind  the  throne 
greater  than  the  throne  itself.  No  admin- 
istration could  neglect  or  provoke  Mr. 
Clay  with  impunity,  and  to  any  Whig 
President  he  was  indispensible.  Yet  he 
never  was  elected,  though  nominated  to  the 
Presidency;  others  were  nominated  and 
elected  by  his  party  who  were  his  ac- 
knowledged inferiors  in  all  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  station.  Harrison  and  Tay- 
lor were  not  extraordinary  generals,  but 
they  were  insignificant  statesmen.  Scott 
is  a  great  general,  but  in  no  other  respect 
superior  to  Harrison  and  Taylor.  For 
two  of  these  men  Henry  Clay  has  been 
deserted,  and  for  the  third  his  wishes  were 
violently  thwarted  by  the  politicians  who 
compose  all  kinds  of  conventions,  county, 
state,  or  federal,  and  who  are  the  mana- 
gers and  tricksters  of  parties.  The  gigan- 
tic proportions  of  the  departed  statesman, 
bo  well  called,  from  the  obscurity  of  his 
origin  and  the  simplicity  of  his  habits,  the 
great  commoner,  offended  the  vanity  of 
petty  intriguers  as  much  as  the  stride  of 
Gulliver  did  the  Lilliputians.  He  met  the 
same  fate.  But  when  they  and  their  do- 
ings are  forgotten,  the  laurel  and  the  cy- 
press will  still  guard,  in  kindred  embrace, 
the  name  and  fame  of  him  who  reposes 
beneath  their  shade ;  but  for  whose  deeds 
and  glory  the  "world  is  not  too  wide. 
These  national  losses  are  always  occa- 
sions of  general  mourning,  and  no  man  has 
ever  received  in  this  country  such  funereal 
honors  as  his  remains  have  attracted  from 
the  capital  to  the  cemetery.      The  spirit 


of  Henry  Clay  departed  at  Washington, 
and  his  mortal  body  has  been  interred  at 
Lexington.  No  man,  living  or  dead,  could 
produce  a  deeper  sensation  then  he  did, 
borne  along  in  his  shroud,  to  his  sepulchre. 
There,  the  duty  of  bis  countrymen  does 
not  cease.  They  are  bound  to  treasure 
the  lessons  taught  by  a  life  so  long,  so  ar- 
duous, and  so  illustrious.  Of  the  thou- 
sand themes  which  offer  themselves  to  the 
mind  we  select  but  two,  whieh  are  the 
most  instructive. 

The  first  remark  we  have  to  make  is 
that  great  men  appear  not  singly,  but  in 
clusters;  we  have  several  distinguished 
characters  appearing  upon  and  leaving 
the  stage  about  the  same  time.  Such 
was  the  period  of  Pericles,  at  Athena ; 
such  the  age  of  Augustus,  at  Rome ;  such 
the  case  in  Germany,  with  Luther,  and 
Calvin,  and  Melancthon ;  and  so  it  was 
in  the  era  of  Anne,  in  England,  and 
Elizabeth,  and  George  III.  and  George 
IV.  It  was  the  same  with  our  own  Rev* 
olutionary  epoch ;  and  in  the  first  French 
revolution,  as  well  as  in  the  last.  So  it 
is  now,  and  since  1848,  in  Germany,  in 
Hungary,  and  in  Italy.  So  it  has  been 
since  the  galaxy  of  great  American 
statesmen  who  came  on  the  public  stage 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  of  whom  toe 
three  last,  and  preeminently  the  greatest, 
have  disappeared,  and  will  disappear  in 
what  we  hold  to  be  the  very  order  of  their 
intellectual  precedence;  first  went  Cal- 
houn, then  Clay;  and  now  lingers  still, 
but  ripe  for  departure,  the  survivor  of  the 
group,  that  wonderful-looking  and  extra* 
ordinary  being  in  so  many  respects,  Dan- 
iel Webster.  This  historical  fact  can  be 
explained.  The  whole  character  of  man 
cannot  be  developed,  nor  his  faculties  be 
strengthened,  without  society.  He  needs 
the  contact  of  his  fellows  to  give  him 
tone  and  justness  and  equilibrium ;  that 
is  equivalent  to  saying  he  is  a  social  be- 
ing. But  more  than  that  is  true.  It 
shows  that  the  hardest  strife  of  rivalry 
with  equals  and  superiors,  with  scholars 
and  masters,  is  necessary  to  put  his  whole 
mind  and  soul  in  action.  Like  tfee  devel- 
opment of  the  body,  the  mind  can  only 
be  fully  developed  by  controversy.  The 
athlete  must  have  his  antagonist,  he  most 
buffet  and  be  buffeted,  to  acquire  volume 
of  muscle,  quickness  of  eye,  and  dexteri- 
ty of  hand.     In  the  solitude,  he  could 
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never  come  to  perfeotion.  There  must 
be  other  athletes — many,  or  there  could 
be  no  champion  worthy  of  the  name. 
Opposition,  encounter  of  man  to  man, 
noble  and  constant  strife,  makes  the  great 
spirit  as  well  as  the  great  body.  There- 
fore rival  champions,  leading  on  different 
hosts  in  the  forum,  should,  imitate  those 
of  the  arena,  who  treat  each  other  cour- 
teously during  the  struggle  for  suprema- 
cy, and  before  and  after  the  battle  is 
over.  If  that  were  not  so,  there  would 
be  less  improvement  in  athletic  exercise, 
and  what  was  gained  in  the  physical, 
would  be  lost  in  the  moral  sense.  Intel- 
lectual men  should  keep  this  constantly 
in  mind,  and  be  fair  and  generous  with 
their  rivals ;  especially  regard  them,  in- 
stead of  enemies,  as  indispensable  friends, 
whose  powers  always  graduate  their  own. 
It  is  not  possible  to  be  very  great  among 
one's  decided  inferiors ;  nor  little  among 
superiors,  as  a  general  rule.  We  can 
never  have,  we  know,  for  any  long  space, 
a  good  bar  with  a  miserably  constituted 
bench  ;  nor  a  good  bench,  on  the  contra- 
ry, without  a  corresponding  set  of  advo- 
cates. The  reason  is  universal.  The 
lawyer,  whatever  his  genius,  who  must 
construct  an  argument  always  to  convince, 
comes  down  to  the  level  of  an  inferior 
judge,  or  he  loses  his  preparation  alto- 
gether, and  is  beaten  by  ordinary  men 
whom  the  judge  better  understands.  By 
any  such  practice  however,  long  contin- 
ued, the  lawyer's  mind  is  ruined.  On  the 
other  hand,  before  a  first  rate  tribunal, 
feeble  minds  naturally  quail,  or  grow 
stronger,  while  the  discussions  are  con- 
ducted by  those  who  are  ablest.  Now, 
therefore,  the  class  of  men  of  talent 
should  deeply  and  constantly  respect  each 
other,  as  mutual  necessities,  valuable,  or 
rather  invaluable,  to  one  another;  and 
they  should  avoid  as  a  pestilence  recrim- 
inations and  great  or  petty  injuries. 
They  should  seek,  instead  of  avoiding,  the 
encounter  of  opinions,  but  they  should 
cultivate  those  feelings  of  justice  and 
magnanimity  through  life,  which  so  often 
find  their  only  expression  from  a  foe  at 
the  death  of  a  great  adversary.  An  ex- 
ample cannot  too  soon  be  set  of  reforma- 
tion, by  which  the  small  fry  shall  find  no 
employment  for  that  only  thing  which 
gives  them  consequence,  insinuation  and 
personality.  The  noble  and  gifted  will  then 
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not  only  be  capable  of  high  deeds,  but 
will  really  perform  them,  for  the  theatre 
will  be  glorious,  and  the  antagonists  wor- 
thy of  the  war  of  minds.     Consider,  that 
we  have  to  choose  between  this  spectacle 
and  that  of  the  mere  dumb  show  and 
noise  of  shams ;  or  a  fearful  and  brutal 
encounter  of  bad  passions.     The  former 
state  attracts  no  man  of  sense.      The 
latter  is  even  more  repulsive.      Contem- 
plate the  bird  and  beast  of  prey,  and  ob- 
serve how  oppositely  they  are  constituted 
to  man.     To  them,  society  is  nothing,  for 
it  confers  nothing,  and  solitary  ferocity 
separated  from  their  kind,  and  making 
indiscriminate  war  on  all  animated  na- 
ture, is  their  normal  state.     Two  lions  are 
never  found  in  one  desert,  nor  two  eagles 
upon  one  mountain,  and  the  lion#and  the 
eagle  would  not  be  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  species  were  it  not  for  this 
savage  habit  of  isolation.     Man  was  not 
born  and  sent  into  the  world  to  imitate 
the  lion  and  the  eagle;  his  supremacy 
over  them  and  over  his  own  race,  depends 
in  his  capacity  to  sympathize  with,  com- 
prehend, and  reflect  all  other  men,  with 
truth  and  patience  and  justice.     It  is  due 
to  Mr.  Clay  to  say,  that  he  was  as  distin- 
guished, after  all  allowance  is  made  for 
his  love  of  mastery,  in  the  civilities  and 
amenities  of  life,  as  for  his  faculties.    He 
might  have  been  more  so  with  advantage; 
and  we  submit  to  the  rising  merit  of  the 
country  whether  taking  his  example  of 
personal  intercourse,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for 
a  guide,  they  ought  not,  for  their  own 
sakes,  to  surpass  it.     We  assure  them, 
that  it  will  be  a  great  gain  to  themselves 
and  to  humanity.     If  our  advancing  age 
demands  anything  peremptorily,  now  that 
the  secrets  of  all  knowledge  appear  to  be 
opened  to  it,  and  another  era  of  human 
history  and  destiny  just  before  us,  it  is 
manly,    rising   to    heroic   opposition  of 
one  man  or  party  to  another.     We  take 
it    for    granted    that    great    men    can 
only  appear  in  clusters,  and  that  clusters 
will  only  come  the  sooner  and  the  riper, 
if  there  be  forbearance  of  malice,  hatred 
and  ill  will,  and  the  cultivation  of  rugged 
but  generous  natures. 

Our  second,  and  most  valuable  topic  is 
contained  in  the  proposition  that  such  a 
man  as  Henry  Clay  is  the  product  only  of 
democratic  institutions.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  not  cited  English  examples  of 
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individual  superiority  as  statesmen ;  jet 
we  have  indicated  the  ages  in  which  they 
might  be  found  there ;  but  England  has 
been  great  because  she  has  ever  been  at 
least  the  democratic  and  Protestant  coun- 
try of  Europe  ; — that  is  to  say,  that  in 
spite  of  her  monarchy  and  her  oligarchy, 
she  has  had  some  municipal  and  ecclesias- 
tical freedom.      Her  church    establish- 
ment, now  hardly  distinguishable  in  its 
forms  from  Catholicism,  is  the  very  vilest 
thing  on  earth,  for  it  adds  hypocrisy  to  the 
long  list  of  clerical  vices,  and  her  state 
establishment,  so  far  as  Parliament  is 
concerned,  has  not  one  spark  of  popular 
spirit.     The  people's  portion  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Commons  is  about  one- 
seventh — fifty  in  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  inembers,  and   the  voice  of  that 
seventh  often  distracted,  always  feeble,  is 
worthless,  except  for  its  infallible  service 
in  indicating  clearly  on  every  vote  what 
the  government  will  not  do.      Still  the 
internal  struggle  of  popular  strength  is 
going  on  slowly  and  blindly,  and  dumbly 
at    all    times,    and    occasionally  a   do- 
mestic revolution,  like  that  of  1648,  allows 
great  men  to  command  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  field.     And  the  outside  pressure  of 
France,  in  1792,  so  far  threatened  to  de- 
mocratize England  as  to  make  the  epoch 
of  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Burke  and  Sheridan 
illustrious,  while  the  event  of  our  own 
revolution,  in    1775,  made  the  fame  of 
Chatham  and  his  contemporaries.    It  was 
the  mantle  of  republicanism,  as  understood 
at  Athens,  and  which  was  a  republicanism 
far  in  advance  of  all  coeval  forms,  that  fell 
on  Pericles,  and  made  up  into  a  halo  which 
illuminates  this  earth  to  the  heavens,  and 
our  day,  from  the  remote  antiquity,  the 
glories  of  a  transcendental  firmament  of 
.genius  and  virtue.     It  was  the  same  gor- 
geous robe  that  covered  the  shoulders  of 
Caesar,  and  made  that  Roman  effulgence 
which  soon  after  the  Grecian  galaxy,  still 
blazed  brightly,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
modern  splendor,  "  pales  (not)  its  ineffec- 
tual fires."  In  France,  ancient  and  recent, 
the  spirit  of  democracy  lifted  the  souls 
of  her  philosophers,  patriots  and  martyrs. 
In  the  centre  and  South  of  Europe,  since 
1848,  the  same  spirit  has  gone  abroad, 
and  inspired  the  souls  of  Kossuth  and 
Mazzini,  of  Blum  and  Bern,  of  Bathyani 
and  Garibaldi,  and  made  them   each   a 
giant  in  his  day,  and  placed  all  of  them 


as  far  above  their  opponents,  as  the  son 
of  Kish  rose  above  the  stature  of  his  war- 
riors. 

Under  a  despotism  it  is  impossible  for 
the  head  or  the  heart  of  man  to  expand, 
because  association  is  impossible,  and  be- 
cause the  forms  of  business,  and,  above 
all,  the  means  of  all  grand  and  memora- 
ble expression,  the  public  debate  and  the 
public  press,  are  forbidden.  Society  lies 
dead  as  well  as  government,  except  in  con- 
ventional and  despotic  decrees,  which  the 
individual  must  strictly  and  swiftly  obey. 
There  are  no  entities,  but  cyphers ;  no  in- 
dividualities, but  types  without  meaning. 
Under  any  limited  form  of  government, 
the  limitation  reduces  proportionally  the 
scale  of  effort,  by  operating  to  mutilate 
every  man,  and  accordingly  to  abridge  his 
powers  and  his  field  of  action.  Instead 
of  completely  expanding  his  nature,  he 
must  compromise  more  or  less  to  the  pre- 
vailing sect  or  caste,  or  creed,  which,  in 
such  institutions,  will  not  allow  attack  or 
question,  and,  therefore,  a  whole  section 
of  the  man  himself  is  paralysed.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  favored  class 
in  Buch  systems  will  improve.  They  have 
their  privilege,  without  any  merit,  secured 
to  them  by  the  institution,  and  hence 
want  the  spur,  and  the  energy  dies  within 
them  which  nature  gave,  but  which  indo- 
lence takes  away. 

Now,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  church 
as  of  state  establishments.  The  hierar- 
chy and  its  assumptions  is  the  same  in 
both,  and  produces  like  effect,  as  any  may 
see  by  frequenting  the  chapels  and  cathe- 
drals. It  is  not  in  either  that  the  great 
displays  of  taste,  genius,  imagination  or 
learning  are  made ;  but  it  is  in  the  un- 
privileged, dissenting,  and  Protestant  in- 
dependent churches.  By  the  same  token 
the  ecclesiastical  is  ever  faithful  to  the 
political  system  with  which  it  lives,  and 
consents  cheerfully  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
most  splendid  ornaments  among  its  priests 
and  clergy.  Persecutions  fell  on  the  emi- 
nences of  the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
as  lightning  falls  on  the  peaks  of  cliffs, 
and  the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest  and  the 
plain.  Luther,  Calvin,  Wickliffe,  Zuin- 
gle,  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  were  the  tar- 
gets of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  satellites  of 
the  Papacy.  And,  before  our  own  eyes, 
we  have  just  seen  the  removal  of  the  high> 
est  candlesticks  of  the  Gallican  church 
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from  their  places,  and  their  exile  and  ex- 
tinction. Laminenais  and  Lacordaire, 
the  prodigious  fountains  of  most  wonder- 
ful written  and  spoken  eloquence,  have 
been  silenced,  the  former  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment,  and  the  latter  by  the 
civil  despotism  it  embraces  and  entwines 
— by  the  Pope  and  the  President. 

But,  in  a  democratic  republic,  the  in- 
terests of  all  and  the  advantage  of  none, 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  the  political  edi- 
fice, which  is,  consequently,  incapable  'of 
priestly  domination,  and  may  be  consider- 
ed alone.  They  cannot  co-exist ;  one  or 
the  other  speedily  or  ultimately  perishes. 
Where  all  have  the  same  interests  there  will 
be  justice,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  ; 
and  above  that,  the  people,  from  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  such  a  system,  begin 
to  learn  their  own  rights,  and  the  due  ex- 
ercise of  them,  and  every  man  in  the  state 
knows  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment correctly.  As  it  is  by  that  means 
that  the  peace  is  preserved,  and  the  super- 
ficial interests  of  society,  with  some  more 
profound,  should  be  committed,  by  de- 
mocratic means,  to  the  very  best  men  how 
can  be  found. 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  say  such  is 
the  effect  where  the  convention  system, 
(and  consequently  packing,)  prevails ;  but 
by  a  slight  constitutional  amendment  in 
the  state  constitutions,  which  we  will  indi- 
cate, conventions  themselves  would  be 
killed,  except  for  the  Presidency,  and  for 
that  office  the  tribunal  intended  by  the 
constitution  is  much  preferable.  Univer- 
sal suffrage,  universal  eligibility  to  offi.ee, 
short  terms  of  service,  and  pay  of  mem- 
bers, with  the  ballot,  are  all  the  means 
the  masses  want  under  the  fundamen- 
tal law,  to  secure  themselves  the  best 
?osbible  administration  and  enactments, 
'he  universal  choice,  in  theory  at  least, 
is  consulted,  and  the  universal  mind 
and  heart  of  the  country  is  assayed 
for  the  very  purpose  of  finding  the 
gold  in  its  purest  shape.  The  term 
of  office  is  short,  so  that  the  con- 
stituent retains  his  interest  in  govern- 
ment, and  yet  the  representative  does  not 
forget  his  responsibility,  nor  do  aspirants 
lose  their  zeal.  None  are  too  poor  to 
serve  the  country  in  its  councils,  for  which 
they  are  paid,  and  the  rich  therefore,  can- 
not monopolize  positions.  None  are  ex- 
eluded,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  opposite 


reason,  because  wealth  overcomes,  too 
easily,  the  popular  prejudice  against  it 
Thus,  selected  by  ballot,  and  constantly 
amenable  to  instruction,  about  six  thou- 
sand state  and  federal  legislators  assem- 
ble annually  for  periods  of  three  to  eight 
months,  and  the  prizes  of  ambition,  inter- 
ested or  disinterested,  are  subjects  of  im- 
partial contest.  He  that  proves,  by  his 
superior  talent,  tact,  temper,  wisdom,  and 
virtue  that  he  is  capable  of  taking  and 
keeping  the  intellectual  lead  at  all  events, 
if  not  the  official,  is  sure  to  command  it, 
whoever  may  be  the  lieutenant  held  up  by 
honors  to  the  vulgar  eye.  And  this  leader 
is  the  leader,  howsoever  his  authority  may 
be  kicked  against,  and  whatsoever  may  be 
the  pitiable  airs  of  the  nominal  rulers  and 
paper  captains.  Such,  with  divided  power, 
was  Calhoun;  such  also,  and  likewise, 
was  Clay ;  and  such  is  Webster.  These, 
three  men,  have  gone  before  their  gene- 
ration, like  true  leaders,  instead  of  skulk- 
ing after,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
bribery  of  patronage  and  the  jealousy  of 
underlings,  the  two  former  had  passed 
through  the  highest  honors  to  their  ac- 
count, and  the  latter,  at  least,  would  have 
sustained  a  less  disastrous  contest  with  a 
small  rival  in  reality,  though,  like  the  owl, 
very  large  in  appearance,  and,  for  the  same 
reasons,  purblind,  as  well  as  superficial. 
The  French  have  a  proverb,  by-the-way, 
which  applies  peculiarly  to  General  Scott, 
u  What  is  lighter  than  the  wind  f  A  fea- 
ther. What  is  lighter  than  a  feather? 
A  woman.  What  is  lighter  than  a  woman  ? 
Nothing."  But,  with  all  his  avoirdupois, 
the  hero  of  Lundy's  Lane  is  rather  lighter 
than  his  own  feathers,  for  he  has  the 
largest  superfices  of  the  most  braggart 
vanity  that  ever  held  a  Virginia  gentle- 
man above  the  ether  itself,  and  that  as 
regularly  as  the  day  begins  and  ends. 
When,  therefore,  reader,  thou  regardest 
the  artificial  plume,  (for  what  huge  yellow 
bird  is  known  to  naturalists?)  take  spe- 
cial notice  that  the  busy  brain  beneath, 
and  the  restless  eye,  which  is  for  ever 
ranging  about  for  smiles,  the  nose  for  in- 
cense, and  the  eye  for  praise,  make  up  a 
mortal  far  more  disdainful  of  the  earth 
and  the  commerce  of  mankind  than  the 
aerial  creatures  of  Blanchard  or  Wise, 
Godard  or   Clayton.*     We   cannot  help 

*  We  mean  not  John  M.  but  R.  M.  Clayton  here, 
although  we  are  quite  aware  that  it  will  be  difficult 
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speaking  lightly  of  so  imponderable  a  sub- 
ject, and  protest  that  we  are  sorry  for  hay- 
ing been  betrayed  into  it  by  the  extraor- 
dinary levity  of  the  last  Baltimore  con- 
vention.. We  stipulate  not  to  give  similar 
offence  soon  again,  although  to  make  the 
feathers  fly  is  the  most  popular  of  all  occu- 
pations, and  the  temptation  will  come  upon 
us  sorer  from  month  to  month,  till  the 
winter  flight  of  birds  of  passage,  and  ill  and 
good  omen,  from  these  hyperborean  lati- 
tudes. 

The  distinctions  won  by  Mr.  Clay  in  a 
lengthened  and  laborious  life  are  imperish- 
able. "  Recorded  honors,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Junius,  "  will  cluster  round  his 
monument,  and  thicken  over  it,"  and,  we 
may  add,  that  no  lustre  of  theirs  will  be 
dimmed  by  those  other  noble  and  endur- 
ing chaplets  of  immortal  laurel  which 
already  crown  the  tomb  of  Calhoun,  and 
are  woven  for  their  great  competitor. 
Speaking  again  of  these  celebrities  brings 
to  mind  the  contrast  of  their  oratory 
with  the  elegaic  eloquence  which  was 
go  prodigally  lavished  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Clay.  It  was,  with  one  excep- 
tion, a  fearful  falling  off  from  the  usual 
standard  of  such  occasions:  it  was  in- 
finitely below  the  corresponding  efforts 
of  the  great  senators  so  often  mentioned. 
It  was  not  even  speaking,  for  the  most 
part;  it  was  lecturing.  It  did  not  come 
from  its  place  in  the  heart,  but  from  the 
memory  or  the  manuscript.  These  are 
no  repositories  for  eulogiums  on  the  re- 
cently departed.  It  is  within  our  prov- 
ince to  comment  upon  this  proceeding, 

to  distinguish  thejie  intrepid  aeronauts,  since  the 
former  is  just  pluming  '  is  ostrich  for  his  native 
skies.    It  is  probable  that  one  of  these  illustrious 

gentlemen,  however,  will  be  about  as  successful  in 
alloouing  as  the  other,  and  that  before  the  astonish- 
ed vision  ofspectators  they  will  rise  equally  high,  fly 
as  fast  with  the  current,  disappear  as  soon,  and  fall 
as  ignomioionsly  out  of  sight  flat  upon  some  marsh, 
or  tree  top,  some  cliff,  or  stream.  There  is  conso- 
lation in  the  fact,  that  as  the  race  is  even  now  be- 
gun, there  will  be  no  protracted  dangling  in  the  air. 
nor  drowning  in  the  wave,  for  it  will  be -over  about 
as  soon  as  the  short  agony  of  a  strong  swimmer'nf 
which  we  read.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  John  M. 
Clayton  has  the  largest  gossamer  of  the  trio;  and  if 
the  tissue  is  strong  enough  for  all  the  extra  pres- 
sure, there  is  self-generated  vapor  enough  to  give 
it  the  utmost  inflation  short  of  bursting.  For  this 
irreverence  we  hope  not  to  be  remembered,  after 
October,  if  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
arms  should  stick  presidential  honors  also  along- 
side his  cockade,  for  he  might  be  inhumane  enough 
to  disgrace  us  of  the  Review,  as  they  do  publicists 
in  France  and  Russia,  by  fine,  bastinado,  or  bread 
and  water,  or  all  at  once,  with  a  promise  of  fresh 
punishment  before  as  well  as  after  the  next  offence. 


and  we  make  it  with  no  other  view  than 
the  amendment  of  the  gentlemen  who  feel 
called  upon  to  rise ;  and  further,  to  pre- 
vent the  delivery,  on  such  occasions,  of 
twenty  or  thirty  manufactured  speeches, 
which  were  not  very  palatable  in  them- 
selves, and  which  we  would  incline  to  call 
u  damnable  iteration"  in  any  other  cere- 
mony. There  is  a  propriety  in  such 
things  that  should  control  the  number  as 
well  as  the  kind  of  speeches.  It  is  a  mo- 
ment when  Buncombe  should  be  let  alone, 
and  the  mouth  should  only  speak  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  feelings.  Some  one 
man  in  either  branch  of  Congress  should 
have  been  ready  in  this  case  of  a  long  an- 
ticipated dissolution  of  the  Kentucky 
senator  to  speak  to  it  with  all  the  passion, 
eloquence,  and  finish  which  was  due  to  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  dead.  All  would 
have  listened,  all  would  have  been  atten- 
tion, all  would  have  been  affected,  all 
would  have  been  impressed,  and  a  magni- 
ficent public  duty  would  have  been  mag- 
nificently discharged.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  such  a  scene  would  not  be  unwor- 
thy ;  into  the  ears  of  the  world  its  lan- 
guage would  find  entrance,  and  from  the 
universal  memory  of  mankind,  future 
ages  could  always  collect  at  least  frag- 
ments of  the  discourses.  It  had  been  a 
consummate  commemoration.  It  has  not 
been  anything  remarkable  except  for  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Breckenridge,  who  was  sin- 
gled out  by  the  public  expectation,  not 
less  from  his  locality  so  long  represented 
by  Mr.  Clay,  and  always  having  been  his 
manhood's  residence,  and  for  ever  to  re- 
main, his  final  resting  place,  as  by  the 
speaker's  own  superior  powers  of  thought, 
expression,  and  oratory.  He  combined 
all  these  in  decided  taste,  and  for  a  young 
panegyrist  it  is  rare  to  find  his  effort  sur- 
passed in  perfect  keeping  with  the  scene 
and  subject.  He  was  eminently  happy, 
we  are  told,  in  the  delivery,  and  became, 
from  the  moment  he  rose,  the  focus  of 
every  eye,  and  the  regulator  of  every  pul- 
sation in  a  most  crowded  house.  He  said 
the  thing  wanted  as  he  should  do,  who  has 
strong  passions,  and  yet  power  over  them  ; 
his  inspiration  was  without  contortion. 
Silence  is  the  natural  way  man  takes  to 
show  that  his  soul  has  felt  a  blow ;  but 
where  a  grief  is  not  personal,  but  general, 
something  appropriate  must  be  appropri- 
ately said,  and  that  was  done  beautifully, 
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and  without  straining,  as  duty  to  every 
body,  including,  first,  the  deceased,  and, 
secondly,  himself  and  his  constituents,  re- 
quired of  the  orator.  In  the  Senate,  the 
youngest  member  made  decidedly  the 
most  fitting  discourse  in  the  words,  and, 
we  have  understood,  the  most  thrilling 
in  the  delivery  > — Senator  Clemens,  who 
is,  in  appearance,  almost  as  youthful  as 
Breckenridge. 

But  we  have  to  remark,  before  conclud- 
ing, that  one  advantage  possessed  by  Mr. 
Clay,  and  shared  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  was, 
that  no  convention  system  came  and  went, 
like  a  guilty  mercenary,  between  them  and 
the  great,  cordial,  and  honest  masses  of 
the  people.  The  system  is  unknown  in 
South  Carolina,  and  probably  owing  to  the 
individual  presence  of  her  great  man. 
Whether  she  can  keep  clear  of  it  in  the 
strife  of  those  who  succeed  to  her  affec- 
tions, depends  upon  their  nearness  or  re- 
moteness to  his  loftiness  and  spotlessness 
of  public  life  and  private  character.  We 
bo  much  love,  so  truly  admire,  the  pluck 
and  talent  of  that  gallant  state,  which  has 
so  well  served  the  constitution,  by  her 
constant  war  of  self-defence,  that  we  put 
confidence  for  the  future,  even  in  her  poli- 
ties. Our  confidence  in  her  is  not  of  slow 
growth ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  an  ever- 
green— an  immortal,  which  we  cherish, 
because  she  deserves  it.  Mr.  Clay's  po- 
sition in  Kentucky  has  been  the  same  as 
Mr.  Calhoun's,  in  South  Carolina,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  convention  system  must  be 
looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  either.  If  it 
had  taken  root  there  before  the  day  of 
these  statesmen,  it  is  certain  that  it  and 
each  of  them  would  have  come  into  con- 
flict, and  that  they  or  it  would  have  pre- 
vailed, for  their  co-existence  was  just  as 
irrational  as  a  privileged  sect  among  a  de- 
mocratic people.  There  could  logically 
be  nothing  between  the  thing  and  such 
in/n  but  perpetual  war  till  there  came  an 
overthrow.  The  great  objection  to  con- 
ventions are,  that  they  are  too  often  com- 
posed of  the  active,  packing,  trading, 
shuffling  little  politicians,  of  counties 
and  districts,  in  which  the  choice  is  to  be 
made  of  the  candidate,  who  have  natural 
repugnance  to  a  great  mind,  and  so  in- 
stinctively rebel,  by  force  of  clamor  and 
of  numbers,  their  only  weapons,  against 
him.  Their  procedure  is  extremely  sim- 
ple.    It  is  to  collect  all  the  office  seekers 


and  office-holders  at  the  primary  meetings 
for  appointing  delegates ;  and  then  have 
the  most  insignificant  of  these  sent  to  the 
county  convention.  This  is  the  packing 
process.  These  delegates  will  seek  out 
every  petty  story,  or  invent  some,  to  com- 
bine all  the  other  minutue  whose  dignity 
has  been  offended,  or  whose  claims  are 
in  danger,  and  by  "  bargaining,  intrigue, 
and  corruption,"  to  prevent  the  selection 
ever  going  beyond  themselves,  as  it  must 
do,  if  it  be  worth  anything.  And  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?  For  in  all  the  earth, 
is  there  a  more  moving  spectacle  than  to  see 
an  old  convention  bell-wether  in  Congress 
or  the  Legislature,  when  men  are  in  requisi- 
tion and  called  upon  to  face  an  emergency? 
Mr.  Wirt,  in  his  early  and  classical  pro- 
duction, the  Old  Bachelor,  has  done  most 
graphic  equity  to  such  a  creature,  who  cot 
into  the  Assembly  at  Richmond,  from  This 
county.  '  We  commend  the  reader  to  his 
anatomy  of  both  speaker  and  hearer  (him- 
self) when  Noodle  rose  to  address  the 
house  in  relation  "  to  some  ingrievances 
which  aggrificd  his  constittUes  very 
much."  Mr.  Wirt  is  not  the  only  man 
who  has  been  compelled  to  hail  from  a 
region  which  is  known  to  fame  through 
the  shortcomings  of  just  such  a  represen- 
tative. In  a  short  time  he  describes  him- 
self as  standing  fire  in  agony  ;  and  for  the 
gingerly  way  in  which  he  edged  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  dodged  all  inquiry  after  his 
residence,  we  must  ask  that  the  book  it- 
self be  consulted.  •  It  is  long  since  we 
read  it,  but  it  will  be  longer  yet  before  we 
forget  its  satire.  We  despair  doing  the 
subject  of  his  sarcasm  any  justice,  if  for 
no  other  reason  simply  because  he  has 
touched  it ;  and 

Non  tetiget  quod  non  ornavit 

Now  then,  the  way  to  defeat  these  double 
cunning  delegates  who  get  into  all  sorts  of 
conventions  for  their  unfitness  and  upon 
their  own  recommendation  solely,  we  would 
propose  the  sensible  change  of  the  State 
Constitutions  which  would  allow  the  choice 
of  members  from  any  part  of  the  same 
State,  by  any  constituency.  For  instance, 
that  the  county  of  New  York,  might,  if  it 
pleased,  select  an  Albany  or  Canandagua 
man,  or  vice  versa.  That  this  is  not  so,  is 
a  sheer  stupidity.  It  is  so  under  other 
representative  governments,  and  there  is 
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nothing  in  oar  Constitution,  State  or 
Federal,  to  prevent  its  practice  in  the 
election  of  our  Congressmen.  In  France 
it  was  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
1849 ;  and  it  is  the  practice  in  England. 
Residence  in  the  county  or  district  for 
twelve  months  is  now  generally  required 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  as  a 
qualification  for  State  officers.  But  this 
is  not  defensible.  Residence  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  candidate's  qualifications; 
and  the  electors  are  unfairly  deprived  of 
the  largest  liberty  of  choice  from  among 
all  the  citizens  of  the  State,  by  a  restric- 
tion. The  reader  must  not  confound  this 
matter  with  elections  by  districts  and 
counties,  instead  of  general  state  ticket. 
We  are  in  favor  of  such  elections  because 
- — they  preserve  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity, and  especially  give  to  reformers  liv- 
ing in  any  small  section  of  the  State  a 
ohance  to  be  heard,  which  would  not 
be  so  under  a  general  ticket  system. 
What  could  be  more  sensible  than  for  any 
section  of  a  State  entitled  to  elect,  to 
choose  for  its  representative  any  citizen 
owing  allegiance.  But,  it  is  objected  he 
must  belong  to  the  place  to  know  the  local 
wants  of  his  constituents.  We  reply,  that 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  the  man  whom 
they  want,  and  that  they  will  not  select 
one  liable  to  such  a  charge  of  unfitness. 
And  look  for  a  moment  at  the  advantages 
of  such  a  range  of  choice.  It  has  been 
shown  in  this  paper  that  great  men  come 
in  clusters,  and  we  may  add,  that  at  least, 
in  the  Northern  States  they  appear  in 
cities  where  the  exertion  of  the  mind  is  pro- 
moted by  every  stimulant  of  knowledge, 
rivalry,  interest  and  ambition.  But  only 
one  or  two  can  now  be  sent  to  Congress 
or  the  Legislature,  and  as  in  all  our  cities 
it  happens  that  either  party,  as  the  case 
may  be,  has  a  sure  majority,  the  machin- 
ery aforesaid  is  always  used  to  insure  the 
selection  of  mediocrity.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, then  it  would  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  both  parties,  and  to  the  country 
in  practice.  If  the  Democrats  of  a  par- 
ticular county  chose  an  inferior  man,  when 
there  were  better  men,  it  would  be  the 
policy  of  another  county  of  the  same  poli- 
tics and  more  sagacity,  to  chose  from 
among  the  rejected  ;  and  the  contrast  of 
the  two  members  in  business  would  be  a 
powerful  check  upon  their  favoritism 
The  Whigs  of  another  county  than  New 


York,  we  will  suppose,  would  chose  some 
chief tian  of  that  city  as  their  man,  and  so 
compel  the  democrats  to  put  forward  their 
strongest  man.  Besides  these  considera- 
tions, there  are  two  others.  Men  up  for 
the  office,  would,  certainly,  have  a  little 
chance  of  being  selected  on  their  merits 
and  peculiar  sets,  opinion  could  as  soon 
as  they  get  strong  enough  in  their  own  lo- 
cality to  elect,  take  the  representative  in 
the  whole  State  who  could  advocate  their 
views.  Perhaps  within  the  district  not  one 
could  be  found  who  could  do  any  justice 
to  their  wishes  and  their  feelings  and  in- 
terests. They  would  be  sure  of  the 
strongest  men  of  their  faith,  and  that  is  a 
great  deal,  when  we  reflect  uuder  what 
disadvantages  all  progress  labors.  Truth 
begins  in  the  individual  mind,  it  pene- 
trates a  few  followers,  it  makes  reluctant 
proselytes ;  it  gets  a  hearing,  and  soon 
controls  affairs,  and  ends  by  moving  the 
world.  Legislative  bodies  are  the  organs 
through  which  much  of  the  light  is  shed 
on  the  path  of  humanity,  which  is  very 
extraordinary,  considering  their  composi- 
tion. They  might  be  made  infinitely  more 
effective,  if  they  were  properly  consti- 
tuted. We  would  be  in  favor  of  such  an 
amendment,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic 
merits,  but  because  it  would  be  a  perfect 
bomb  in  the  camp  of  the  poor  devils  who 
grind  the  ungreased  and  creaking  ma- 
chine of  party,  till  one  is  as  begrimed  as 
the  other.  We  have  had  enough  of  the 
ancient  shams  and  formulas,  the  wind 
bags  and  sand  bags,  the  riff-raff  and  fag- 
ends  of  a  past  age  which  claims  respecta- 
bility still,  although  it  ought  all  to  be 
sent  to  Coventry. 

In  a  previous  number  we  promised  a 
suggestion  to  purify  at  least  the  conven- 
tion system,  and  we  shall  keep  a  steady 
gaze  upon  its  movements  all  over  the 
country,  and  shall  speak  of  them  pointed- 
ly and  with  benefit.  We  are  least  of  all, 
satisfied  with  the  representation  of  the 
Atlantic  and  other  great  cities,  in  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  respective  State  Legis- 
latures, and  we  attribute  it.  not  to  the 
absence  of  merit,  or  to  the  wilfulness 
of  the  constituency,  but  to  the  filthy  work- 
ers of  the  rusty  wires  which  make  a 
paltry,  packed,  imbecile  county  caucus 
of  either  party,  so  much  in  stench  and 
nastiness,  like  a  rat  trap  which  has  been 
long  in  an   ancient   and  vermin  infest- 
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ed  family.  We  perceive  that  Mr.  Ben- 
ton declares  for  nominations  made  directly 
by  mass  meetings  of  the  people.  He  has 
characteristically  overlooked  the  liability 
of  such  omniums  to  the  sudden  frenzies 
which  overtake  all  the  overgrown,  ele- 
phants and  crowds  particularly,  and  the 
contradictory  aotion  of  one  mass  meet- 
ing and  other  and  as  large  mass  meeting. 
If  Mr.  Benton  will  not  look  into  that,  as 
he  does  into  almost  every  tiling,  a  second 
time,  we  will  have  to  stimulate  him  a 
little,  for  he  has  too  much  power  and  good 
will  not  to  be  freely  consulted,  and  to  la- 
bor hard,  if  necessary.  Indeed,  this  con* 
vention  system  is  his  Augean  stable,  or 
he  is  no  Hercules,  which  we  are  sure  he  will 
not  admit ;  and  if  he  should  do  so,  he  will 
convince  no  one  else.  The  matter  merits 
deliberate  and  frequent  discussion  in  the 
Democratic  party  paramount! y.  We  will 
venture  to  make  some  suggestions  which 
constitute  an  intelligible  and  better  plan 
perhaps,  than  the  one  so  long  in  use  for 
nominations.  This  is  done  under  correc- 
tion, for  we  are  opposed  to  remedies  which 
can  be  shown  to  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease, but  to  do  good,  it  is  convenient  to 
present  something  tangible,  and  hear  what 
people  have  to  say.  Reform  or  repeal  of 
the  convention  system  is  evidently, 
at  hand,  and  before  long  those  who  turn 
their  back  to  suggestions,  will  hear  the 
latter  become  a  party  watchword.  No 
party  worthy  of  the  name  will  submit, 
permanently,  to  any  regime  which  ostra- 
cises its  best  men  and  selects  the  worst, 
which  has  become  an  epidemic  condition 
of  party  politics,  and  may  take  off  most  of 
what  is  worth  recognizing  in  the  pride  of 
our  boasted  institutions. 

Our  propositions  will  be  very  intelligi- 
ble and  short.  They  are  in  the  alter- 
native. In  the  first  place,  the  business  of 
nomination  could  be  managed  by  the 
popular  vote,  in  the  usual  way,  or  by  viva 
voce  voting  at  the  polls.  But  then  a 
plurality  of  voters  should  secure  the  nom- 
ination of  the  candidate  who  stood  high- 
est on  the  list.  The  polls  should  also  be 
kept  open  at  least  one  day,  so  that  all  the 
votes  could  be  taken,  instead  of  a  few 
hours  at  night,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities.  And  rowdies, 
with  every  sort  of  appearance  of  force 
should  be  promptly  put  down  and  kept 
under,  or  the  result  should  be  cancelled, 


and  a  new  vote  be  taken,  in  any  ward  or 
precinct,  which  had  been  so  outraged  in 
the  exercise  of  its  own  rights.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  a  mode  by  which 
the  result  could  also  be  secured.  It  is 
simply  that  previous  to  nomination  of  the 
party  ticket,  there  should  be  sent  a  printed 
list  to  the  house  of  every  Democratic 
voter,  with  all  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates seriously  asking  for  any  of  the  offi- 
ces. This  list  might  be  torn  from  the 
newspaper  where  one  is  printed,  or  the 
impression  could  be  struck  from  that 
column  of  advertisements  on  fresh  paper. 
It  would  cost  very  little;  it  could  be  read- 
ily sent  to  the  voters,  and  both  duties 
could  be  attended  to  by  the  candidates,  or 
more  properly  by  a  committee. 

That  done— what  would  follow  ?  Why 
the  best  possible  result  which  can  flow 
from  the  representative  system  of  govern* 
ment ; — the  best — the  very  best  of  the 
respective  parties  would  be  called  out  by 
the  people.  And  thus  it  would  be  man- 
aged. For  a  week,  the  formation  of  the 
ticket  would  be  the  fireside  topic  in  which 
the  father  would  take  the  lead,  and  the 
mother,  and  sons  not  old  enough  to 
vote,  could  canvass  the  merits  of  the  can- 
didates. The  result  of  this  domestic 
council  would  be  sounder  from  the  nature 
of  things  than  the  packed  convention 
ticket,  or  any  form  whatever  of  excited  and 
violent  selection.  The  thing  would  be, 
at  least,  dispassionately  done,  and  done 
upon  discussion — it  would  have  the 
further  distinguishing  advantage  of  be- 
ing influenced  by  the  household  gods. 
What  earthly  opposition  can  be  placed, 
on  tenable  ground  against  this  plan. 
It  is  cheap  and  easy,  and  cannot  be  falsi- 
fied for  the  voter  after  having  erased  all 
the  superfluous  names,  should  sign  his 
name,  and  hold  the  ticket  ready  for  the 
call  of  the  person  duly  authorized  to  collect 
them.  When  they  had  been  counted  and 
compared,  the  majorities  would  indicate 
the  proper  candidates,  and  the  party  tick- . 
et  would  be  nominated  by  the  plurality. 
We  request  objections,  for  really  none  of 
much  weight  present  themselves.  0 n  com- 
parison of  such  a  plan,  which  we  know  has 
worked  well  in  oertain  very  extensive  lo- 
calities in  another  country,  with  the  con- 
vention system,  one  is  shocked  with  the 
contrast ;  and  over  the  now  being  tried  ex- 
periment of  double  elections  by  the  popu- 
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lar  vote  system,  the  advantages  are  legion. 
This  latter  effort,  at  great  loss  of  time,  of 
money  and  of  patience ;  and  in  spite  of 
repeated  failures,  proves  that  people  are 
ripe  for  some  radical  alteration  of  the  sys- 
tem of  nominations  throughout  this  coun- 
try. It  is  really  a  theme  which  deserves 
study,  and  which  the  best  minds  may  pro- 
fitably condescend  to  examine.  The  cost  of 
failure,  which  we  now  pay  is  in  the  positive 
discount  on  talent,  and  the  highest  prem- 
ium on  inanity,  under  which  regiTnegenim 
sickens  and  intellect  shrinks  away  to  hide 
its  discouragement.  We  might  weloome 
again,  and  we  ardently  desire  to  welcome 
to  our  legislative  halls,  men  as  distin- 
guished as  the  great  luminaries  which  are 
sinking,  like  dying  day,  into  darkness. 
We  bid  them  weloome ;  we  bid  them  not 
to  despair,  and  we  promise  them  that 
thrift  instead  of  following  fawning,  shall 
wait  on  true  desert. 

Of  one  thing  the  young  and  rising 
talent  of  the  United  States,  so  soon  to  enter 
as  most  important  integers  upon  the  poli- 
tical stage,  may  be  confidently  assured. 


And  that  is,  that  they  will  have  rendered 
to  them  the  full  measure  of  justice  by 
the  Democratic  Review.  In  an  age  of 
revolution  they  are  prominent  among  the 
natural  leaders  of  the  people.  We  trust 
they  will  do  battle  for  their  position  with 
faith,  hope  and  courage,  as  we  shall  in- 
evitably continue  to  do  until  the  ancient 
abuses  of  party  and  sect  are  entirely  re- 
moved. The  language  of  Mr.  Clay  on  a 
memorable  ocoasion,  even  more  than  his 
undaunted  conduct  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, may  be  here  most  appropriately 
quoted  and  remembered.  About  ten 
years  ago,  he  was  charged  in  the  Senate 
with  wanting  the  courage  belonging  to. 
his  character  and  prominence.  He  re- 
plied in  tones  which  have  supported  us 
throughout  the  recent  convulsion  of  the  de- 
mocracy, and  which  we  commend  to  those 
for  whom  we  are  writing  those  remarks, 
a  class  not  more  distinguished  for  their 
over  modesty  than  for  their  merit.  "  I 
thank  God,"  said  he,  "  for  having  given 
me  a  soul  incapable  of  fear  from  the 
wrath  of  any  being  but  himself." 
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In  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  the 
uparceque"  and  the  ft qncdqtie" — the  "  be- 
causd1  and  "  although?  involved  the  con- 
tention of  hostile  political  principles,  when 
amongst  those  supporting  his  dynasty, 
some  tolerated  or  upheld  it  although  he 
was  a  Bourbon,  others  on  account  of  his 
belonging  to  that  family. 
-  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  now  that  a 
purely  military  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency is  attempted  to  be  foisted  on  the 
country  by  the  Whigs,  to  declare  that  if 
in  a  life  or  death  struggle  on  the  hearth- 
stone of  a  people  a  military  dictator  may 
sometimes  be,  like  the  gaoler  and  the 
executioner,  a  necessary  evil,  that  we  nev- 
ertheless expressly  repudiate  all  claim  to 
our  suffrages  in  the  election  of  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate of  this  Republic,  based  on  sol- 
dierly distinction,  and  that  if  George 
Washington  and  Andrew  Jackson  are  en- 
titled to  our  gratitude  as  Presidents,  and 
Prank  Pierce  to  our  support  as  candidate, 
that  it  is  notwithstandi?ig,  and  not  be- 
cause of  their  military  antecedents  and 
character. 

.  Popular  ingratitude  has  for  ages  been  a 
Javorite  theme  of  that  school  of  impedimen- 
talists,  or  retrogressives,  whose  policy  the 
Whigs — as  far  as  they  have  any  political 
principles — reflect.  But  this  Republic,  in 
its  enthusiastic  and  enduring  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  of  all  its  public  men, 
whatever  their  vocation  or  their  party, 
has  given  the  lie  to  an  assertion  which, 
long  uncontradicted  reiteration  had  almost 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  accepted 
axiom. 

No  prince,  or  line  of  princes,  kings,  or 
Caesars,  has  ever  so  gratefully  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  rewarded  the 
slightest  services  of  its  servants  in  the 
council  or  the  field,  and  popular  opinion 
has  forced  all  shades  of  party  and  opinion 
to  acknowledge  and  applaud  every  act  of 
devotion  to  the  nation,  or  benefit  conferred 
upon  it.  As  service  in  the  field  is  in  this 
sense  of  an  unmixed  character,  it  has  been 
so  earnestly  and  eagerly  requited  that  it 
has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb  that 


whoever  has  the  good  fortune  to  shed  a 
drop  of  blood  for  Uncle  Sam  is  a  made  man. 

We  are,  besides,  a  warlike  race.  The 
true  descendants  of  that  Scandinavian 
stock  (Teu to- Saxon,  Danish,  or  Norman,) 
whose  sea-kings  a  thousand  years  ago 
usurped  every  throne  and  lordship  in  Eu- 
rope with  a  mere  handful  of  adventurers, 
and  which,  since  in  Palestine,  at  Crecy, 
at  Lutzen,  and  at  Narva,  at  Blenheim  and 
at  Waterloo,  at  Quebec,  and  at  Trafalgar, 
front  to  front  with  the  Red  Indian,  and 
on  the  fields  of  Mexico  ;  from  the  palaces 
of  the  Mogul  to  the  halls  of  the  Monte- 
zumas,  has  given  as  much  evidence  of  its 
pugnacity  as  the  game-cock  or  bull-dog, 
with  a  corresponding  tendency  to  a  com- 
bativeness  as  unreasoning,  and  a  propor- 
tionate— if  unconscious — sympathy  and 
admiration  for  daring  and  pugnacity  in  all 
its  forms. 

From  what  we  have  seen  we  are  afraid 
— not  to  say  persuaded — that  nothing  but 
the  dread  of  being  inconsistent,  or,  as  the 
French  express  it,  illogical,  keeps  the 
fiercely-contentious  spirit  of  the  members 
of  peace  congresses  from  enforcing  their 
opinions  by  club  law,  and  we  lament  to 
say  that  we  have  hardly  in  this  respect 
been  much  benefited  by  the  infusion  of 
that  Celtic  element  which,  since  the  op- 
portunity has  been  afforded  to  it,  has 
taken  the  full  share  of  the  glory  and  the 
guilt,  and  whose  most  pacific  frame  of 
mind  Was  not  unaptly  illustrated  on  a 
comparatively  recent  occasion,  in  the 
"  Green  Island,"  by  that  "  moral  suasion" 
party  which  assailed  the  physical  force 
dissidents  with  brick  bats  and  shillelaghs. 

This  is  a  tendency  valuable  when  di- 
rected to  the  resistance  of  oppression  and 
the  overthrow  of  wrong,  and  which,  when 
such  an  occasion  calls  it  forth,  we  may 
ret  t  assured  will  never  be  found  wanting, 
though  it  is  likely  to  be  frequently  misdi- 
rected, and  hence  requires  no  fostering, 
though  it  may  often  demand  discourag- 
ing and  repressing.  Now  it  is  to  the 
praiseworthy  weakness  of  Uncle  Sam,  who 
thinks  that  he  can  never  do  enough  for 
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those  whose  service  has  been  only  the  ful- 
filment of  a  duty,  and  to  the  cock-pit  spirit 
inherent  in  his  breed,  that  a  political  par- 
ty has  addressed,  and  is  again  addressing 
itself,  to  foist  its  candidate,  or  rather  its 
instrument,  into  the  Presidency.  And 
what  is  this  party?  Is  it  a  party  which 
has  been  accused  of  being  so  submissive 
to  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty, 
and  so  wedded  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
will  of  the  people,  that  in  its  zeal  it  makes 
to  itself  a  law  even  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  majority  ?  Is  it  the  Democratic  party  ? 
No,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  self  styled 
moderators  of  the  thoughtless  impulse  of 
the  multitude,  the  safety-drags  on  the 
headlong  career  of  progress, — it  is  a  set 
of  politicians  who  sometimes  openly,  and 
always  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  parody  the 
vox  populi  vox  Dei  of  their  opponents  by 
the  vox  mtdtorum  vox  stultorum.  It  is 
the  Whig  party,  which,  with  all  its  pre- 
tension, ever  reckless  of  principles,  has 
grown  even  neglectful  of  men,  and  pander- 
ing to  a  supposed  weakness  in  the  people, 
contemptuously  sets  up  a  cocked  hat  and 
epaulet  ted  coat  to  further  its  own  aims 
through  what  the  undeceived  masses  have 
appropriately  christened  "  Fuss  and  Fea- 
thers." 

No  attempt  so  barefaced  has  been  made 
since  the  Austrian  viceroy  of  Switzerland 
stuck  his  bonnet  on  a  pole,  and  that  Wil- 
liam Tell  refused  to  bow  to  it,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  the  American  Tells 
will  be  numerous  enough — amounting,  at 
least,  to  a  large  majority  of  voters — who 
will  decline  obeisance  to  that  hat,  and 
would  decline  obeisance,  even  if  some  poli- 
tical brains,  as  well  as  the  head  of  a  mere 
martinet  and  soldier,  were  in  it. 

There  is  in  fact  much  to  be  said  against 
electing  a  candidate  otherwise  qualified 
for  the  the  Presidency,  although  he  is  a 
military  commander ;  but  the  idea  of  se- 
lecting a  military  commander  because  he 
is  a  military  commander,  as  in  the  case 
of  General  Winfield  Scott,  is  an  absurdity 
which  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  seri- 
ously to  discuss. 

We  remember  that  the  celebrated  Do- 
nizzetti  being  invited  to  Turkey  to  culti- 
vate the  musical  capacity  of  the  Turks, 
particularly  recommended  his  most  prom- 
ising pupil  to  the  Sultan,  who,  by  way  of 
utilizing  the  youth's  proficiency  in  "  thor- 
ough base,"  handsomely  appointed  him  to 


a  captaincy  of  engineers.  We  have  read 
of  a  captive  British  officer,  with  a  pretty 
taste  for  sketching  and  painting  in  water- 
color,  who,  having  drawn  a  steam-frigate, 
was  taken  out  of  his  three-foot  square  cage 
by  his  Chinese  captors,  and  instructed 
then  and  there  to  build  a  steamer.  We 
were  personally  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man who  had  never  quitted  terra-firma, 
but  whom  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
Queen  of  Spain,  delighting  to  honor,  and 
wishing  appropriately  to  employ,  created  a 
commander  in  his  royal  navy,  because  the 
father  of  the  youth  had  made  a  fortune  in 
retailing  stock-fish.  Our  readers  all  re- 
member the  sequiter  of  the  showman  who 
explained  the  phenomena  of  tropical  vege- 
tation by  gravely  asserting  "  that  in  those 
countries  the  monkeys  are  accustomed  to 
come  down  to  play  by  moonlight,  which 
fully  accounts  for  the  milk  in  the  cocoa 
nuts." 

Now  none  of  these  stories,  whether  vert 
or  only  ben  trovati,  are  half  as  preposter- 
ous as  the  notion  to  which  we  were  pre- 
viously alluding.  The  Sultan  after  all 
only  spoiled  a  good  musician  to  make  a 
bad  engineer;  the  misplaced  confidence 
of  the  Chinese  in  their  prisoner  only  in- 
volved the  loss  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
there  was  at  least  this  show  of  plausibility 
in  the  appointment  of  the  stock-fish  mer- 
chant's son  to  a  post  in  the  navy  where 
at  vorst  he  could  but  have  wrecked  a 
frigate  and  not  the  ship  of  state,  that  as 
he  was  (presumptively)  related  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  that  as  his  father  dealt  in  stock 
fish  imported  from  beyond  the  ocean  and 
taken  out  of  it,  his  son  had  at  least  some 
remote  connection  with  the  sea. 

The  very  explanation  of  the  showman 
must  knock  under  to  the  transcendental 
absurdity  of  the  Whig  nomination,  because 
if  on  the  one  hand  he  failed  to  establish 
any  connection  between  the  nightly  gam- 
bols of  the  monkeys  and  growth  of  milk 
in  the  cocoa  nuts,  on  the  other  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  moon-light  sport  of 
these  lively  quadrumana  on  the  ground 
was  in  no  way  calculated  to  impede  the 
production  of  the  lactean  fluid  in  the  fruit 
upon  the  tree-tops,  whereas  we  contend 
that  not  only  it  would  be  supremely  ri- 
diculous to  elect  a  candidate  who  had  no 
qualification  but  military  merit,  but  that 
the  very  fact  of  his  military  merit — the 
very  fact  of  his  merit  as  Commander-io- 
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chief  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  qualities 
unfitting  him  for  the  post  of  chief  civil 
magistrate  of  a  free  republic. 

War  is  an  evil,  but  an  indispensable 
evil,  for  which  every  free  people  must  be 
prepared  as  long  as  violence  and  oppres- 
sion prevail  in  any  portion  of  the  earth. 
A  brutal  art  which  our  son's  son's 
will  some  day  blush  to  think  that  we  have 
practised — a  poison  used  to  check  a  dead- 
lier poison,  it  is  at  best  the  science  of 
"violence  and  murder  used  to  counteract 
murder  and  violence,  or  some  greater  evil. 
A  terrible  medium,  even  in  the  most  just 
of  causes,  when  undertaken  at  all,  it  is 
only  justifiable  if  undertaken  in  the 
most  effective  manner,  because  that  is  the 
most  humane,  and  it  cannot  be  effectively 
undertaken  without  resort  to  stringent 
discipline,  obtainable  only  through  the 
harshest  tyranny. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
in  a  well  regulated  army  or  navy  of  the 
freest  republic  in  the  world  an  aggregate 
of  more  oppression  is  endured  than  the 
average  of  civilians  ever  suffered  under 
Nero,  or  Caligula,  or  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
or  even  under  the  all-permeating  despo- 
tism of  Nicholas,  with  all  the  modern  ap- 
pliances which  heighten  its  intensity  and 
diffuse  it.  With  an  effective  military 
force  it  has  always  been,  it  is,  and  to  a 
great  extent  must  always  be  so.  The  ob- 
ject of  discipline  is  to  break  individual 
will,  and  to  reduce  man  to  the  level  of  a 
machine  by  making  him  the  unquestion- 
ing, unresisting  atom  of  a  collective  unity. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  this  task, — 
however  enlightened  and  humane  the  offi- 
cers, however  well  defined  the  soldiers' 
rights, — the  majority  of  an  army  or  of  a 
navy,  the  privates  and  the  common  sailors 
must  daily  and  hourly  be  exposed  to  the 
temper,  tyranny  and  caprice  (irresponsi- 
ble as  lone  as  kept  within  given  limits)  of 
non-commissioned  officers,  whose  rude  but 
brutal  energy  has  usually  raised  them  to 
a  position  which  gives  them  this  control. 
So,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  through  the 
higher  grades  of  the  military  hierarchy. 
Monarchical  governments  profess  equality 
before  the  law,  and  even  the  code  of  des- 
potism assumes  that  equality  as  a  rule 
from  which  the  incessant  deviations  made 
are  ostensibly  exceptional.  The  military 
system  does  not  even  profess  that  equal- 
ity, but  is  based  upon  the  inequality  of 


conditions.  It  regards  the  superior  in 
rank  as  more  worthy  of  oredence  and  con- 
fidence than' the  inferior,  and  regards  the 
offence  committed  by  that  superior  against 
the  inferior  as  venial,  which  committed 
by  the  inferior  against  him  it  would  capi- 
tally punish. 

The  laws  differing  essentially  from  the 
civil  law  inflict  death  for  acts  which  the 
civil  law  applauds,  and  applauds  that 
which  the  civil  law  would  visit  with  the 
heaviest  retribution.  For  instance,  every 
General  does  and  must  employ  spies — 
they  are  the  eyes  of  an  army.  No  citizen 
in  war  time  can  well  render  a  greater 
service  to  his  country  than  by  surveying 
and  copying  the  position  and  condition  of 
the  enemy.  Yet  martial  law  unpityingly 
dooms  to  ignominious  death,  however 
patriotic  their  inspirations,  the  captured 
spies  of  that  enemy.  The  civil  law  re- 
sents and  punishes  murder  and  arson  com- 
mitted on  whatsoever  command  or  sug- 
gestion of  another,  whilst  martial  law 
would  take  the  soldier's  life  who  should 
refuse,  on  a  superior's  order,  to  fire  a 
building  filled  with  inoffensive  victims. 
The  civil  law  proceeds  upon  the  principle 
that  it  is  better  that  the  guilty  should  es- 
cape than  that  the  innocent  should  suffer; 
martial  law,  in  practice,  acts  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  better  that  the  innocent  should 
suffer  than  those  (conventionally)  guilty 
should  escape. 

It  confides  continually  irresponsible 
powers  to  one  man  over  another,  which 
the  experience  of  all  ages  and  all  countries 
has  proved  cannot  be  confided  without 
abuse,  and  it  permits,  encourages  and  en- 
joins him  to  judge  not  of  words  and  acts 
which  may  be  defined  and  disposed  of  by 
preconcerted  rule,  but  of  the  looks  and 
intonation,  and,  therefore,  of  the  very 
thoughts  of  another.  On  the  whole,  who 
will  deny  that  there  exists  in  the  field 
greater  inequality  between  the  soldier  and 
the  officer  than  between  the  South  Caro- 
lina planter  and  his  slave,  and  at  sea  a 
wider  difference  between  the  Captain  and 
his  gun-room  officer,  than  between  the 
President  and  the  man  who  sweeps  the 
Capitol  steps  ? 

Now  besides  the  long  identification  of  a 
professional  soldier  with  such  a  system, 
peculiar  qualifications  are  required  to 
make  him  a  successful  military  command- 
er— strong,  resolute  self-will  and  self-reli- 
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ance,  and  habits  of  unscrupulous  energy 
anjl  impenetrable  secrecy,  which  are  in- 
compatible with  the  position  of  that  Chief 
Magistrate  who  is  only  a  participant  with 
many  others  in  the  direct  government  of 
the  federation,  and  a  servant  bound  to 
obey  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  millions 
who  have  elected  them  and  him.  The 
essence  of  military  discipline  is  centrali- 
zation— the  essence  of  our  institutions, 
local  self-government,  the  very  opposite 
of  that  mischievous  principle. 

But  if  the  habits,  temper,  associations 
and  characteristic  qualities  of  a  military 
commander  be,  instead  of  recommenda- 
tory, such  as  to  render  him  ineligible  if 
not  dangerous  as  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  a  decentralized  free  republic,  it 
may  furthermore  be  shown  by  reference 
to  history,  that  if  a  successful  soldier  were 
by  a  rare  exception  so  thoroughly  to  di- 
vest himself  of  his  military  tendencies  as 
to  be  perfectly  trustworthy,  that  even  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  the  safest  and 
most  citizen-like  ideas,  he  is  least  of  all 
men  fitted  by  his  previous  avocations  to 
carry  them  skilfully  into  execution. 

The  history  of  the  majority  of  fortunate 
commanders  is  but  the  exposure  of  their 
incapacity  and  failure  to  carry  out  the 
political  views  which  right  or  wrong  they 
entertained. 

Besides  George  "Washington  and  An- 
drew Jackson,  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Frederick  the  Second,  we  do  not  recall 
one  exception,  and  these  in  a  certain  sense 
cannot  be  called  exceptions.  Of  the 
high  qualities  distinguishing  the  immortal 
Washington  the  least  was  his  martial 
genius,  in  which  he  was  probably  exceed- 
ed by  several  of  his  generals.  Old  Hick- 
ory was  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  crisis  which 
happily  is  not  likely  to  be  reproduced  in 
this  country.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  in  one  of  those  decisive  mo- 
ments when  the  future  direction  of  this 
Republic  was  impending,  and  when  it  was 
necessary  to  choose  between  two  paths, 
one  leading  to  federation,  aristocracy,  and, 
perhaps  eventually  monarchy,  towards 
which  such  men  as  the  soldier  Hamilton, 
and  the  Whig  Adams  would  have  impelled 
it,  and  the  other,  that  in  which  Jefferson 
had  started  it,  tending  to  decentralization 
and  true  democracy. 

In  this  moment  of  decisive  contention, 
the  bold,  decided,  and  imperious  temper 


of  Jackson,  was  as  serviceable  as  Crom- 
well's in  the  struggle  between  King  and 
Parliament.  By  a  happy  accident  and 
rare  exception,  the  unselfish  patriotism  of 
old  Andrew,  was  his  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic, and  the  course  which  he  bo 
obstinately  and  resolutely  pursued,  the 
right  one.  But  whilst  we  accord  all  honor 
due  to  the  veteran,  whose  name  posterity 
will  identify  with  Jefferson's  and  Wash- 
ington's, as  the  three  founders  and  per- 
petuators  of  this  democratic  republic,  such 
as  it  has  become,  and  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  its  citizens  must  continue  to  be ; 
still,  who  of  his  admirers  would  accept 
the  energy  and  popularity  of  another 
Jackson  ?  Who  would  trust  to  a  "  happy 
accident "  for  the  democratic  uprightness 
of  his  character,  and  the  undeviating 
straightforwardness,  and  fortunate  direc- 
tion of  his  views,  and  who,  even  if  these 
could  be  assured,  would  in  a  time,  which 
was  not  a  crisis  in  the  country's  history, 
wish  to  renew  an  example  whiph  unscru- 
pulous politicans  might  some  day  construe 
into  a  precedent  perilous  to  the  popular 
sovereignty. 

With  regard  to  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  to  Frederick,  when  we  say  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  exceptions,  it 
is  because  they  belong  to  a  peculiar  cata- 
gory  of  commanders.  The  Btudy  of  mili- 
tary, and  indeed  of  general  history,  teaches 
us  that  all  military  leaders  must  be  divid- 
ed into  three  classes.  The  first  consist- 
ing of  those  who  profiting  by  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  of  their  predecessors, 
play  out  more  or- less  skillfully  the  game 
of  war,  as  they  have  found  it  scientifically 
established,  just  as  a  player  of  draughts 
or  chess,  plavs  out  his  game  without  devi- 
ation from  the  moves  conventional  to  the 
draught  or  chess-board.  To  this  class . 
belong  the  herd  of  successful  Generals, 
such  as  Wallenstein,  Marlborough,  Tu- 
renne,  Condi,  Wolf,  Washington,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Napoleon's  marshals. 
The  second  consists  of  those,  who  have 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
certain  innovations  in  strategy  or  tactics 
— strategy  (let  us  explain  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unmilitary  reader,)  being  those 
movements  which  armies  make  in  a  coun- 
try, or  in  a  district  out  of  sight  of  each 
other,  tactics,  those  undertaken  on  the 
more  restricted  battle  field,  and  within 
sight,  or  within  reach  of  the  enemy.     To 
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this  class  belong  Carnot,  several  of  the 
French  Republican  Generals — Napoleon 
himself,  as  far  as  strategy  was  concerned, 
and  Zumalacarregui  in  the  Spanish  civil 
war.  We  know  of  no  others  within  the  last 
two  centuries.  To  the  third  class  apper- 
tain those  leaders  who  have  changed  the 
whole  system  of  warfare,  and  of  these,  the 
history  of  Europe  affords  us,  for  several 
hundred  years,  but  the  two  examples  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  modern  military  system,  and 
of  Frederick  the  Second,  who  perfected 
it  so  far,  that  no  material  difference  exists 
in  the  manner  in  which  Wellington  or 
Scott  fought  the  battles  of  Waterloo,  or 
Gontreras,  and  that  in  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  would  have  fought  them.  No 
leaders,  however  much  more  skillful,  could 
in  the  long  run,  have  successfully  contend- 
ed against  the  new  systems,  any  more 
than  the  best  horsed  coach  with  the  most 
judicious  driver,  could  have  disf  uted  the 
palm  of  speed,  even  with  the  yot  infant 
locomotive.  The  result  was,  that  Gus- 
tavus, with  a  handful  of  men,  and  a  con- 
temptibly furnished  treasury,  rescued 
Northern  Germany  from  Austria,  secured 
religious  toleration,  and  left  on  the  main- 
land a  foothold  to  his  Swedes  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  after  he  had  died  in  battle. 
The  result  was,  that  Frederick  out  of  the 
most  unpromising  elements,  founded  that 
Prussian  Kingdom  which  still  endures. 

But  these  men — inventors— Fulton's 
and  Arkwrights  in  their  vocation — were, 
it  will  be  perceived,  of  a  peculiar  idiosyn* 
cracy,  with  which  the  mass  of  Generals 
the  most  fortunate  have  had  nothing  in 
common,  and  this  is  why  we  say  that  they 
can  hardly  be  quoted  as  exceptions,  when 
we  are  treating  of  military  men  in  general, 
whose  genius,  instead  of  being  analogous 
to  that  of  the  peculiar  illustrations  we 
have  cited,  is  rather  antithetic  to  it. 

Beyond  these  examples,  a  narration  of 
the  civil  policy  of  commanders  victorious 
in  the  field,  would  be  an  uninterrupted 
history  of  eventual  failure.  Marlborough, 
"  who  never  besieged  a  town  he.  did  not 
take,  and  never  fought  a  battle  he  did  not 
win,"  had  at  heart  two  objects,  his  own 
personal  interest,  and  (if  only  as  a  medium) 
the  advancement  of  his  party.  He  suc- 
ceeded as  a  politician,  in  injuring  both  as 
much  as  his  worst  enemies  could  havo  de- 
sired.     Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was 


something  more  than  a  mere  soldier,  even 
if  we  frame  our  judgment  on  better 
testimony  than  flunkey  picture  histories,* 
upset  by  his  policy  all  he  had  gained  in 
his  gigantic  battles.  He  had  started  in 
his  career  of  conquest  with  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  populations  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe  in  his  favor — sympathies 
which  not  he,  but  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  French  Kepublic,  had  awakened 
and  prepared.  How  did  he  close  that 
career?  and  why  was  it  brought  to  its 
disastrous  close  1  Because,  without  con- 
ciliating royalty  and  aristocracy  he  had 
alienated  and  enlisted  against  him,  the 
masses  and  the  millions  who  had  hailed 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  his  first  success, 
so  that  the  wide  range  of  history  does  not 
present  a  more  startling  example  of  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  sword,  and  wan- 
tonly forfeited  by  the  politican. 

Murat,  succeeding  in  Naples  under 
highly  favorable  circumstances  to  one  of 
the  most  vile,  inane,  and  incapable  gov- 
ernments in  Italy,  obtained  no  more  hold 
on  the  confidence  or  affections  of  the 
nation,  than  if  he  had  only  pitched  his 
hostile  tent  on  Neapolitan  soil ;  and  Ber- 
nadotte  of  whose  military  genius,  even 
Napoleon  was  jealous,  called  under  the 
most  promising  auspices  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  and  representing  on  it  the  idea 
of  popular  election,  against  legitimacy 
and  the  right  divine,  so  awkwardly  mis- 
managed his  position  that  he  died  suspect- 
ing and  suspected,  by  his  subjects,  with 
his  palace  permanently  garrisoned  like  a 
fortress.  Of  £spartero,  Rosas,  and  Santa 
Anna,  we  will  say  nothing,  they  will  hard- 
ly be  quoted  as  examples  of  successful 
policy  by  the  advocates  of  military  politi- 
cians, but  lastly — we  mean  the  last  that 
we  shall  instance — not  the  last  that  we 
might  cite — we  have  Wellington, — the 
"  Iron  Duke,"  of  whom  his  admirers  boast 
that  he  never  lost  a  battle  from  Assaye, 
to  Waterloo.  Avowedly,  and  undoubted- 
ly, his  aim  was  Toryism,  Conservatism, 
and  the  interests  of  his  order,  which  he 
plunged  into  politics  to  sustain.  Well, 
is  there  one  of  that  order,  is  there  one  of 
that  party,  superstitious  as  the  veneration 
is  with  which  they  regard  him,  who  will 


*  Sach  as  Abott's  in  Harper's  Magazine,  eman- 
ating irom  the  Elysfce  Bourbon,  and  attempted  to  be 
popularized  like  nursery  stories  by  dint  of  wood 
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deny  that  his  advocacy  and  interference 
were  anything  but  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests he  endeavoured  to  forward,  or  that 
his  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation, 
reform  or  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  had 
any  effect  bat  that  of  accelerating  and 
rendering  indispensible  these  measures? 

In  a  word,  with  the  examples  history 
affords  before  our  eyes,  and  the  light  of 
common  sense  to  read  them  by,  we  would 
never  for  a  moment  hesitate  between  two 
equally  promising  candidates  for  the  Pres- 
idency, of  whom  one  was  a  civilian,  the 
other  a  professional  successful  soldier, 
because,  judging  from  experience,  the 
military  antecedents  of  the  soldiers  are  in 
themselves  suspicious,  as  calculated  either 
to  imbue  him  personally,  with  an  arbitrary 
and  centralizing  tendency,  or  at  least  to 
expose  the  public  by  the  example  of  his 
success  to  that  arbitrary  tendency  in  other 
military  imitators  or  successors — and  to 
encourage  that  military  spirit  on  which  so 
many  republics  have  been  wrecked,  and  on 
which  this  federation  will  not  be  so,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  the  forethought  of  the 
people  will  avert  a  danger  which  it  has 
become  high  time  to  arrest. 

We  should  therefore  reject  as  mische- 
YOU8,  a  military  candidate,  if  a  President 
were  a  mere  cypher  like  a  constitutional 
King  or  Queen  of  the  Old  World,  who 
fulfils  his  or  her  vocation  by  not  doing 
harm,  and  from  whom  no  useful  labor  or 
co-operation  is  expected.  But  the  people 
of  this  Union  require  something  more,  at 
the  hands  of  their  first  magistrate ;  and 
the  political  atmosphere  looks  too  clouded 
for  this  of  all  others,  to  be  a  time  when 
they  are  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  a  man 
of  buckram  in  the  White  House.  Since, 
therefore,  we  must  have  a  President,  who 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  dummy, 
and  since  we  expect  that  he  should  have 
views  and  a  policy,  even  supposing  those 
views  and  that  policy  to  be  right,  until  the 
contrary  be  proven,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  assume  (judging  from  the  history  of  his 
class,)  that  the  soldierlike  qualities  a  mili- 
tary candidate  had  displayed,  are  incom- 
patible with  the  success  of  his  civil  policy. 
On  this  account  we  should  reject  him,  on 
the  ground  of  presumed  inaptitude  and 
incapacity. 

Now  with  regard  to  General  W infield 
Scott,  we  think  that  no  candid  man  amongst 
his  warmest  supporters  will  venture  seri- 


ously to  assert  that  he  is  anything  beyond 
a  mere  soldier,  and  therefore  as  he  has 
nothing  but  his  military  laurels  we  shall 
deal  tenderly  with  these  although  they 
have  been  a  little  exaggerated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  army  which  he  had  the  honor 
to  command.  It  is  enough  therefore  for 
us  to  remark,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  be 
classed  amongst  those  commanders  whose 
inventive  turn  of  mind  argues  that  uni- 
versality of  genius  from  which  an  excep- 
tion might  be  hoped,  to  the  usual  impolicy 
of  his  fellows.  Scott,  whose  talent  is  what 
the  French  call  a  "  speciality ,"  is  essentially 
a  soldier  who  has  played  the  game  of  war 
without  alteration  or  improvement  as  he 
found  it,  and  although  he  played  it  well 
we  will  ask  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  have  thought  and  said  of  a 
General  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  United 
States  men  who  had  not  beaten  double  the 
number  of  Mexicans  they  actually  con- 
quered, and  then  suggest  that  it  is  pos- 
sible— even  for  electioneering  purposes 
— to  overdo  the  expression  of  public 
gratitude  towards  a  citizen  who  has  per- 
formed, however  effectively,  that  which 
public  opinion  would  have  resented  and 
punished  his  failure  to  accomplish. 

When  Bernadotte  was  incessantly 
boasting  to  his  Swedish  subjects  of  the 
pervices  he  had  rendered  them,  he  was  re- 
buked in  the  Diet  by  the  parable  of  the 
country  curate  to  whom  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners presented  a  pound  of  butter  asking 
"Am  not  I  a  good  fellow  ?"  "  Certainly," 
replied  the  parson,  but  when  Sunday  after 
Sunday  the  boor  met  him  at  the  church 
door  screaming  "  Was  not  I  a  good  fellow 
to  bring  you  that  pound  of  butter,"  the 
reverend  gentleman  was  provoked  out  of 
his  patience  and  the  proprieties  of  his 
cloth  into  exclaiming  "  Confound  your 
pound  of  butter,  clown !  take  it  back 
again."  This  example  we  would  good 
naturedly  recommend  to  Scott's  friends, 
from  whom  —  particularly  if  he  con- 
trasts their  conduct  with  that  of  his 
enemies  Santa  Anna  and  the  Mexicans — 
he  has  so  much  cause  to  say  emphatically 
"  Save  me." 

Certainly  with  such  injudicious  friends 
to  drag  his  vanity  into  light,  it  becomes 
us,  his  political  adversaries  to  pass  lenient- 
ly over  his  foibles.  We  repudiate  the  idea 
of  making  capital  against  him  out  of  little 
peacock  weaknesses  which  betray   noth- 
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ing  after  all  beyond  bad  taste  and  vanity, 
such  as  the  famous  " hasty-plate-of-soup " 
letter,  or  the  interesting  information  par- 
enthetically and  cheerfully  volunteered  in 
bis  reply  to  the  Mississippi  delegation,  that 
on  the  1st  of  February  1850  he  was  qn 
board  the  boat  between  New  York  and 
£ltzabetbtown  "  going  to  superintend  and 
direct  about  my  garden. n#  If  the  Gene- 
ral in  these  little  simple  touches  of  nature 
fell  into  the  same  error  as  Mrs.  Clnppins 
(in  the  famous  trial  of  Bardell  versus  Pick- 
wick) who,  called  upon  to  give  her  evidence 
seised  the  opportunity  of  volubly  obtru- 
ding a  good  deal  of  extraneous  matter  on 
the  judge  and  jury  respecting  the  hopeful 
family  of  which  she  was  at  that  time  be- 
coming the  mother  and  in  regard  to  her 
domestic  concerns  in  general,  it  was 
nothing  to  the  public  which  should  be 
thankful  that  the  veteran  did  not  super- 
fluously detail  m  his  dispatch  the  easy 
shave  he  had  enjoyed  that  morning,  the 
fact  that  his  hurried  soup  was  over 
peppered,  with  particulars  of  the  state 
of  his  digestion  —  or  explain  to  the 
u  accredited  men  of  Mississippi"  how 
many  peach-trees  he  was  about  to  plant 
in  that  "  garden  he  was  going  to  superin- 
tend about — what  beds  he  proposed 
manuring — what  plots  sewing  with  cab- 
bage, or  (if  we  have  entirely  miscon- 
strued the  meaning  of  that  semi-official 
announcement,)  what  enterprise  possibly 
quite  disconnected  with  horticulture,  he 
was  going  about  his  garden  superintend- 
ing and  directing." 

It  would  be  very  little  to  the  public, 

*  After  the  nomination  of  the  Whig  candidates 
at  Baltimore,  and  the  closing  of  the  convention,  the 
delegation  from  this  State  visited  Gen.  Scott,  to 
satisfy  themselves  whether  the  slanders  circulated 
against  him  were  trae  or  false.  They  met  him, 
and  the  result  mast  prove  satisfactory  to  all.  A 
correspondent,  writing  us,  says,  under  date  of 
Washington,  June  23, 1852. 

Mr.  BnuitZR: — I  went  to-day,  in  company  with 
the  Mississippi  delegation,  to  call  on  General  Win- 
field  Scott.  While  the  conversation  is  still  fresh 
in  my  memory;  1  jot  it  down  for  your  information. 

The  following  contains  the  substance: 

•        »«        *        *        »        •        # 

He  said — "I  am  gratified  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty of  setting  myself  right  in  presence  of  the  ac- 
credited men  of  Mississippi.  My  opinions  have 
not  been  concealed  from  Mr.  Seward  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

"  About  April.  1850, 1  met  with  him  on  the  boat 
between  Bhzabethtown  (where  I  was  going  to 
superintend  and  direct  about  my  garden.)"— Port 
Gibson  (Mis*. J  Herald. 


or  to  us  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
that  he  should  have  premeditated  emula- 
ting in  Lundy's  Lane,  the  stage-struck 
Romeo  Coates  of  histronic  celebrity,  who 
was  induced  by  the  uproarious  encores  of 
a  facetious  audience,  to  die  over  again 
upon  the  boards.  It  would  be  very  lit- 
tle to  us  that  improving  upon  Charles 
the  Second,  who  never  said  a  foolish 
thing,  or  did  a  wise  one,  he  should  never 
do  or  say  a  thing  which  was  not  foolish  ; 
but  it  does  concern  the  public  and  our- 
selves, who  want  a  work-a-day  President, 
that  a  candidate  should  be  put  forward 
whose  most  unfortunate  disqualification 
in  the  estimation  of  his  party,  is,  that  he 
knows  how  to  read  and  write — who  never 
opens  his  mouth,  or  puts  pen  to  paper 
without  impairing  his  chances  of  election, 
whose  personal  exposure  in  his  campaigns 
was  nothing  to  the  manner  in  which 
politically  and  mentally  he  is  daily  ex- 
posing himself,  and  who  was  only  saved 
from  covering  with  ridicule,  a  reputation 
which  had  become  national  property  by 
the  providential  interposition  of  a  diar- 
rhea. 

In  conclusion,  if  General  Winfield  Scott, 
be  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
we  suggest,  that  the  Whigs  consistent  in 
their  inconsistency  and  to  carry  out  the 
principle  of  the  "  everlasting  unfitness  of 
things,"  should  make  Millard  Fillmore, 
Commander-in-chief,  create  for  Daniel 
Webster  a  new  office,  with  summary  and 
extensive  powers  to  direct,  superintend, 
and  enforce  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  an- 
other for  the  supervision  and  carrying 
out  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  Com- 
promises, to  be  conferred  on  W.  H.  Sew- 
ard, whilst  Barnum,  raised  to  the  naval 
dignity  of  Commodore,  is  appropriately 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition 
to  Japan.  If  the  reader  smiles  at  these 
suggestions,  we  smile  too,  and  beg  leave 
to  remind  him  that  there  would  be  in 
their  realization  nothing  more  incongru- 
ous, than  in  the  election  of  the  hero  of 
Lundy's  Lane  and  Mexico,  to  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States ;  whilst  if 
any  one  repudiates  our  proposition  as 
unconstitutional  or  absurd,  we  can  only 
say  that  if  the  Whigs  can  elect  General 
Winfield  Scott— constitutional  or  uncon- 
stitutional-theyDc^ne^y  anything. 
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OLD  FOGYISM  IN  THE  NAVY. 


The  anticipated  difficulties  in  relation 
to  the  fisheries  have  at  length  called  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  the  navy.  A 
resolution  offered  by  Senator  Gwinn  asks 
for  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
vy on  the  subject.  What  sort  of  a  report 
a  Secretary  of  a  week's  standing  can  make 
on  the  subject  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  amount  of 
information  offered  to  the  public  will  not 
be  much,  and  further,  all  that  the  secre- 
tary may  say  on  the  subject  will  be  but 
reflex  of  the  sentiments  of  the  old  fogies 
who  are  at  the  heads  of  the  Navy  Bu- 
reaux at  Washington,  who  are  chargeable 
themselves  with  ail  the  misgovernment 
that  has  brought  the  navy  to  its  present 
state.  A  report  emanating  from  such  a 
source  will,  of  course,  be  very  favorable  to 
the  spirit  and  efficiency  of  the  navy.  One 
will  of  course  report  favorably  of  his  own 
doings  if  he  can. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  the  navy,  to  point  out  to  a  dis- 
cerning public  the  evils  that  have  sapped 
it  of  its  life's  blood,  and  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  would  be  the  proper 
remedy  in  the  case.  The  navy  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  eleven  ships  of 
the  line,  one  razee,  twelve  first,  and  two 
second  class  frigates,  twenty-one  sloops  of 
war,  four  brigs,  and  three  schooners,  nine 
steamers,  and  some  store  ships. 

These  ships,  as  a  whole,  could  be  got 
to  sea  within  four  months,  provided  crews 
could  be  obtained.  They  are  each  equal 
to  any  vessels  of  their  several  classes  in 
the  world,  with  a  few  exceptions  as  to  ar- 
mament, as  the  Mississippi,  which  is  very 
badly  armed,  her  guns  being  too  light, 
her  military  qualities  being  sacrificed  in 
order  that  she  might  carry  one  day's 
more  coal ;  that  one  day's  weight  of  coal 
added  to  her  guns  would  make  her  a  for- 
midable ship  ;  as  it  is,  she  is  at  the  mer- 
cy of  any  small  English  steamer  armed 
with  one  gun  only,  provided  (as  is  always 
the  case)  it  be  a  heavy  one.  'This  array 
of  ships  is  small,  very  small  for  a  great 
nation  like  us,  yet  it  is  sufficient  if  ably 


commanded,  like  it  was  in  the  last  war, 
to  coerce  the  respect  of  the  world  for 
our  country.     If  ably  commanded,  aye, 
there's  the  rub.      Congress,  year  after 
year,  has  refused  to  make  a  retired  list,  the 
executive,  year  after  year,  has  promoted 
men  by  mere  seniority,  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  his  capabilities  or  charac- 
ter, the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  captain's 
list  is  crowded  with  imbeciles  utterly  unfit 
for  service.  The  navy  register  sustains  the 
truth  of  this  assertion ;  turn  to  it  and  see 
the  state  of  the  navy  which  will,  perhaps, 
soon  be  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tional dignity.   These  sixty-eight  captains, 
commencing  with  the  .venerable  Stewart, 
who  received  his    commission  forty-six 
years  ago,  and  though  seventy-six  years  of 
age,  has  no  superior  in  the  navy,  but  alas, 
there  is  but  one  Stewart,  he  is  the  last  of 
those  heroic  spirits  who,  in  the  war  of  '12, 
plucked  the  laurel  from  Brittania's  brow. 
Old  age  has  ne'er  cooled  his  blood.     But 
when   Hull,  Bainbrige,  Decatur,  Perry, 
M'Donough,  Chauncey,    Lawrence,    and 
that  noble  band  passed  away,  their  epau- 
lets were  fitted  to  the  shoulders  not  of 
him  who  was  most  worthy  to  wear  them, 
but  to   the    next  one  on    the    list,  no 
matter  what  his  conduct,  and  now  read 
their  names  written  on  the  high  places 
of  navy,  search  their  characters  in  the 
archives  of  the  department,  and  reflect  that 
these  are  the  men  who  are  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  stars  and  stripes.   We 
feel  tempted  to  point  out,  name  by  name, 
from  that  list  of  captains,  those  unworthy 
ones  whose  dead  weight  hangs  like  an  in- 
cubus upon  the  spirit  of  the  navy.      To 
hold  up  to  the  public   what  snake-like^ 
command  guize  their  characters  and  con- 
duct, to  exhibit  them  as  they  are  in  reali- 
ty and  not  what  they  say  of  themselves. 
We  will  see  what  their  capabilities  and 
performances  are  in  time  of  peace,  in  or- 
der that  we  may  judge  of  what  is  to  be 
expected  of  them  in  war.     We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  there  are  sixty-eight  cap- 
tains on  the  list,  the  average  length  of 
time  that  they  have  been  in  the  navy  is 
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forty-six  years ;  of  these  one  of  them  has 
been  absolutely  unemployed  for  thirty- 
three  years,  two  of  them  for  twenty-seven 
years,  two  of  them  for  twenty-five  years, 
one  for  twenty-four  years,  three  for  twen- 
ty-three years,  another  for  thirty  years;  in 
a  word,  sixteen  of  them  have  absolutely 
done  nothing  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  half  the  duty  they  have  done  consist- 
ed in  attending  courts-martial  and  hail- 
ing about  navy  yards,  stations,  and  receiv- 
ing-ships. Again,  there  are  six  eaptains 
who  have  been  at  sea  less  than  ten  years 
of  the  forty-six  they  have  been  in  the  na- 
vy, and  there  are  sixteen  who  have  seen 
less  than  twelve  years  sea-service,  and 
there  is  positively  one  who  has  seen  but 
three  years  sea-service,  during  a  life-time 
•  spent  in  the  navy.  These  are  the  expe- 
rienced captains  who  are  to  carry  the  ban- 
ner of  this  mighty  republic  in  triumph 
over  the  seas.  And  why  is  it  that  these 
men  have  been  suffered  thus  idly  to  eat 
the  bread  of  the  people  ?  Because,  even 
in  time  of  peace  thev  were  not  deemed 
capable  of  commanding  a  ship  of  war. 
They  could  not  be  trusted.  The  cursed 
system  of  seniority  placed  them  there,  and 
there  is  no  means  of  retiring  and  getting 
rid  of  them.  They  have  clung  Tike  so 
many  sloths  on  the  branches  of  the  oak 
of  the  navy,  until  every  green  and  living 
leaf  has  been  destroyed  by  them.  Of  the 
remaining  captains  there  are  some  whom 
the  records  of  courts-martial  will  show  to 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  position  they 
occupy.  Convicted  of  offences  which 
would  have  disgraced  any  one,  and  driven 
him  from  the  society  of  all  honorable 
men,  they  are  captains  in  the  navy  still 
A  word  in  reference  to  this  subject  By 
the  laws  of  the  navy  one  half  of  a  court 
that  tries  an  officer,  must  be  senior  to  him 
in  rank,  if  possible,  and  when  captains  are 
tried  now,  they  manage  to  have  the  court 
composed  wholly  of  captains,  if  they  can. 
Now,  we  care  not  what  flourish  may  be 
made  about  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  we 
state  distinctly  that  courts-martial  com- 
posed of  captains  have  not,  and  will  not 
punish  other  captains  brought  before  them 
for  trial,  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
their  guilt,  but  protect  them  from  the  just 
consequences  of  their  iniquitous  and  often 
most  disgraceful  conduct  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. In  support  of  this  assertion  we  ap- 
peal, with  confidence,  to  the  records  of 
vol.  xxxl — no.  u.  5 


every  court-martial  that  has  assembled 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  before  which 
a  captain  was  tried ;  and  more  than  this, 
when  charges  have  been  lodged  against 
one  of  them  in  the  navy  department,  their 
brother  captains,  the  chiefs  of  the  several 
Bureaux,  exert  all  their  influence,  seven 
oases  in  ten  successfully  to  have  them 
passed  over  unnoticed,  although  often  in- 
volving the  most  flagrant  offences. 

In  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
captain's  list,  it  is  somewhat  a  significant 
fact,  that  the  frigate  Congress,  on  the 
Brazil  station,  the  Cumberland  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Raritan,  in  the  Paeifio, 
are,  and  the  steam  frigate  Saranac,  lately 
was,  commanded  by  commanders.  These 
ships  are  captains'  commands,  and  have 
always,  under  all  circumstances,  been  com- 
manded by  captains ;  but  now,  out  of  six- 
ty-eight on  the  list,  they  cannot  furnish 
captains  for  them.  A  commander  has 
also  been  ordered  to  the  Susquehanna  in 
the  East  Indies,  a  captain  could  not  be 
found  for  her.  In  thus  doing  justice  to 
the  merits  of  the  captain's  list,  it  is  not 
intended  to  reflect  upon  the  high  charac- 
ter which  some  of  the  older,  and  a  few  of 
the  junior  captains  bear,  it  is  simply  to 
tell  the  public  what "  they  themselves  do 
know,"  to  point  to  the  result  of  a  long 
course  of  bad  administration  in  the  navy, 
and  the  means  to  amend  it. 

The  first  is  a  Retired  List,  to  go  into 
operation  at  onoe.  Forty  of  the  sixty- 
eight  captains  should  be  retired  for  inca- 
pacity, and  other  causes,  and  if  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  who  the  forty  are,  we 
will  undertake  to  nominate  them. 

The  second  is,  that  next  senior  com- 
mander shall  not  be  made  a  captain,  but 
they  shall  go  right  down  the  list  until 
they  come  to  one  who  will  make  a  good 
captain.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about 
this.  There  is  not  a  commander  who  has 
not  been  in  the  navy  over  thirty  years, 
and  whose  oharacter  is  not  perfeotly  un- 
derstood. And  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make 
a  good  captain  as  a  bad  one. 

Thirdly,  That  so  muoh  of  the  law  of 
1842  as  requires  the  chiefs  of  the  Bu- 
reaux to  be  taken  from  the  captains1  list 
exclusively,  be  repealed,  and  that  they  be 
taken  from  the  navy  at  large,  with  refer- 
ence kto  their  knowledge  of  the  several 
stations  to  which  they  may  be  called. 
We  have  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
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composition  of  the  Bureaux,  that  it  is 
mainly  to  their  influence  that  the  navy 
has  arrived  at  its  present  state.  They 
are  the  advisers  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  should  be  held  responsible. 
As  an  example  of  opinions  emanating 
from  that  quarter,  we  will  cite  that  of  the 
"  Mississippi,"  so  long  lying  in  the  waters 
of  New  York  waiting  for  a  crew.  u  She 
can't  get  a  crew  because  flogging  is  abol- 
ished in  the  navy."  Interesting  animals 
sailors  must  be;  they  won't  enlist  be- 
cause they  can't  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
being  flogged  with  a  cat-o' -nine-tails. 
What  amount  of  intellect  can  a  man  have 
who  gives  serious  utterance  to  such  an 
opinion  %  The  sailors  go  in  the  merchant 
service,  however,  where  flogging  is  equally 
.abolished,  but  they  go  for  eighteen  and 
twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  they  decline 
.going  in  the  navy  for  ten  and  twelve  dol- 
lars, which  is  reason  sufficient  for  the 
u  Mississippi "  not  getting  a  crew,  we  ap- 
prehend. 

Let  the  chiefs  of  Bureaux  be  taken 
from  the  intelligent  men  of  the  navy,  no 
matter  what  their  rank. 

This  day,  in  the  British  navy,  where 
there  are  ten  grades  of  admirals,  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  is  a  captain,  and 
always  a  majority  of  the  board  is  of  in- 
ferior rank  to  the  admirals ;  yet,  in  our 
democratic  country,  the  management  of 
this  important  branch  of  the  service  must 
be  confined  entirely  to  that  intelligent 
order  of  men  called  captains,  the  highest 
grade  in  the  navy.  It  is  from  them  that 
the  idea  comes  that  flogging  is  necessary, 
yea,  positively  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  navy.  Congress  passes  resolutions 
to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  flog- 
ging. The  secretary  sends  circular  let- 
ters to  the  captains,  these  same  captains 
we  are  writing  about,  men  who  have  been 
flogging  sailors  from  their  earliest  naval 
recollections,  some  of  whom  have  been 
tried  for  cruelty,  for  unmerciful  use  of  the 
lash,  to  obtain  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  congress  and  the  world  are  edi- 
fied with  the  opinion  that  flogging  is  es- 
sential. Did  any  one  expect  them  to  say 
anything  else?  To  tell  the  world  that 
all  this  use  of  the  lash  has  been  unnec- 


essary ;  to  give  the  lie  to  a  whole  lifetime 
of  action.  No  matter  if  it  be  wrong,  they 
have  been  doing  it  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  would  be  the  last  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  ideas  en- 
tertained by  the  captains,  and  they  are  just 
about  as  progressive  on  other  subjects. 
To  get  rid  of  these  ideas,  it  is  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  them.  There  are  plenty 
of  men  on  that  navy  list,  who  the  young 
men,  the  men  who  will  have  to  do  the 
fighting  in  the  navy,  could  follow  to  the 
death,  men  who  could  impart  an  enthusi- 
asm and  create  an  esprit  du  corps  that 
again  would  make  the  navy  a  terror  to  our 
foes,  who  lead  them  to  battle  with  the 
confident  hurrah  of  victory.  But  few 
of  their  names  are  found  among  that  list 
of  decrepid  old  men  called  captains,  whose 
tottering  footsteps  are  more  emblamatic 
of  funeral  processions  than  the  firm  tramp 
of  a  man  to  battle. 

And  lastly,  as  a  measure  of  reform,  in* 
crease  the  pay  of  the  petty  officers  and 
seamen.  The  present  rates  of  pay  were 
established  in  1800.  Since  then  money 
has  diminished  in  value  at  least  a  half,  in 
this  country.  The  pay  of  the  officer, 
small  as  it  is,  is  now  double  what  it  was 
then;  yet  the  poor  seaman  remains  the 
same.  Seamen  obtain  in,  New  York, 
eighteen  dollars  per  month,  in  merchant 
ships,  and  yet  the  navy  pay  remains 
twelve  dollars.  The  consequence  is,  our 
vessels  of  war  have  on  board  a  few  good 
men,  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  the 
navy,  and  the  rest  are  mere  refuse,  whom 
no  merchant  ship  would  have. 

Beform,  thorough  reform,  in  the  navy, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  national 
honor.  Betire  from  that  list  of  captains 
those  worthless  men  who  have  been  idle 
pensioners  for  no  services  rendered  so 
long.  Give  to  those  few  distinguished 
old  officers  remaining  the  rank  of  com- 
modores or  admirals,  which  their  long 
services  and  high  bearing  entitle  them  to. 
Drive  old  fogies  from  the  Bureaux  in 
Washington.  Give  just  rates  of  pay  to 
petty  officers  and  seamen,  and  to  the  ship 
young  and  energetic  captains,  and  the 
navy  again  will  ride  in  triumph  over  the 
seas,  and  the  codfish  will  be  safe. 
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An  ambition  disordered  and  immense 
— an  ambition  that  could  germinate  only 
in  the  soul  of  the  oppressor,  and  find  food 
only  in  the  misery  of  an  entire  nation — such 
is  Russia.  That  country  conquering  in  its 
essence,  and  grasping  because  of  its  very 
privations,  expiates  by  an  anticipatory 
degradation  the  future  tyranny  it  hopes 
to  exercise  over  others.  The  glory  of  the 
riches  it  longs  for,  covers  the  shame  that 
it  endures,  and  the  stain  of  the  impious 
sacrifice  of  all  liberty,  personal  and  pub- 
lic, is  rinsed  from  off  the  grasping  Czar 
by  dreams  of  domination  over  the  whole 
world.  Russia  sees  in  Europe  a  prey  that 
will  be  delivered  over  to  her  sooner  or 
later.  It  is  but  the  history  of  Poland 
recommenced  upon  a  grander  scale.  Eu- 
rope, say  they  at  St.  Petersburg,  "has 
entered  on  the  path  of  Poland" — she  in- 
toxicates herself  with  a  vain  liberalism, 
whilst  we  remain  powerful  because  we  are 
not  free. 

These  words  are  from  the  valuable  work 
of  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  which,  with 
maps  of  Eastern  Europe,  Turkey,  and  all 
the  large  and  populous  provinces  that 
they  comprehend,  points  out  to  the  reader 
the  destined  arena  of  a  coming  struggle. 
Let  us  proceed  to  consider  what  are  the 
two  antagonistic  forces,  and  how  they 
present  themselves  to  our  view  at  this 
time.  Russia  with  its  supposed  wealth, 
ita  gigantic  possessions,  its  enormous  ar- 
mies, appears  in  the  far  distance,  its  vast 
populations  array  themselves  beneath  its 
intellectual  superiority — Its  huge  diplom- 
atic intelligence  and  activity  leading  cap- 
tive the  dupes  of  ages,  loom  up  before  us. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  we  are  led 
to  study  the  reality  of  Power,  (as  regards 
Russia.)  and  to  discover  if  a  vast  differ- 
ence does  not  exist  in  the  Russia  of  to- 
day, and  the  Russia  of  1839.  Is  she 
more  or  less  powerful,  are  her  antagonists 
fewer  or  more  numerous  ?  A  few  mo- 
ments spent  in  looking  on  the  map  of 
Europe,  under  the  banner  of  despotism, 
will  sufficiently  display  the  connexion  of 
events  to  the  mind  of  the  general  obser- 


ver. Against  such  odds,  and  opposed  to 
what  appears  to  be  well-nigh  a  whole  con- 
tinent, where  is  the  apostle  of  freedom  to 
turn  and  discover  the  land  where  the  flag 
of  liberty  is  to  arise  and  make  its  stand  ? 
Is  it  in  Poland,  that  noblest  of  Russia's 
slaughtered  victims? — Is  it  in  Finland, 
still  yearning  to  be  re-united  to  Sweden  % 
— Or  in  Circassia,  the  land  of  beauty 
and  the  golden  fleece — whose  tribes 
have  withstood  an  Empire  I — In  Hun- 
gary, where  vindictive  jealousy  deliv- 
ered up  an  heroic  people  to  misery?— 
Amidst  the  Servians,  or  the  bordering 
tribes  on  the  Russian  frontier, — Is  it  in 
the  camp  of  the  combined  exiles  whose 
hate  is  centered  in  the  common  foe.  No, 
in  none  of  these  is  there  a  certain  hope. 
It  is  to  another  race,  to  another  creed, 
another  tongue,  that  we  must  turn.  To 
a  nation  whom  the  full  rancour  of  fanati- 
cism has  educated  us  to  despise,  but  in 
whom  the  un trammeled  mind  sees  the  no- 
blest virtues,  the  highest  integrity,  and 
the  firmest  deportment.  People  who  na- 
tionally and  individually  have  an  integ- 
rity of  character  seldom  found  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe, — a  country  whoso  Sov- 
ereign was  alone  in  protesting  against  the 
partition  of  Poland,  when  England, 
France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Spain, 
were  engaged  in  the  murder  of  a  nation. 
Never  let  the  lover  of  freedom  forget  that 
it  is  to  the  Turk  that  is  due  the  honor  of 
rejecting  all  proposals  on  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland.  That  it  was  the  Turk 
who  received  Charles  the  XII,  and  that 
it  was  he  who  saved  the  Governor  of 
Hungary  when  all  was  lost.  Unaided, 
and  alone,  he  withstood  the  menaces  of 
invasion,  and  obeyed  the  laws  of  his  pro- 
phet and  his  conscience.  Thus  it  is  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  Europe  must  gaze  for 
the  rise  of  freedom's  cause,  and  we  will 
now  consider  what  are  the  relative  foroes 
of  the  two  Empires.  The  old  school — 
The  ignorant  and  those  who's  existence  is 
based  on  the  fanaticism  of  their  religion, 
dwell  on  the  belief  that  Turkey  is  dead, 
and  is  composed  of  a  barbarous  and  un- 
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thinking,  as  well  as  a  powerless  people. 
They  are  too  ignorant  to  be  aware  that  she 
possesses  sound  institutions,  the  effect  of 
which  were  only  frustrated  by  the  now  ex- 
tinguished military  oligarchy  of  the  jan-. 
issaries.  That  in  Turkey  is  to  be  found  the 
basis  of  municipal  institutions,  which  op- 
pose a  bulwark  against  unnatural  central- 
ization and  arbitary  interference.  That 
in  Turkey  did  exist  a  system  of  direct  tax- 
ation, by  which  the  wants  of  the  state  are 
supplied  in  a  natural  and  simple  way,  and 
the  revenue  received  in  a  direct  manner 
which  does  not  torture  commerce  and 
exchange,  nor  impose  a  per  centage  on 
each  transfer  of  goods  and  property.  That 
the  system  of  government  facilitates  op- 
erations, and  simplifies  every  transaction, 
by  laying  taxes  merely  upon  the  obtained 
results  of  industry,  that  is  property.  The 
old  school,  or  Fogy,  will  then  sum  up  the 
question  of  strength  as  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  as  already  settled,  forming 
his  judgment  on  the  past  events  of  1 828, 
when  the  contest  in  his  idea  was  tried, 
and  that  therefore  the  future  will  give  the 
same  results.  Let  us  therefore  proceed 
to  form  a  parallel  of  the  respective  means 
each  power  possessed  in  the  year  1828 
and  the  present  1852.  First,  of  Turkey 
In  the  former  year  the  reform*  of  Mah- 
moud  had  engendered  a  hatred  to  his 
rule,  and  the  government  was  divided  by 
reason  of  the  recent  extermination  of  the 
janissaries, — the  eastern  populations  re- 
sisted the  conscription — the  ohristain 
■population  was  in  commotion  because  of 
the  Greek  war — on  the  frontiers  of 
Greece  were  accumulated  forces  support- 
ed by  a  loan  granted  by  the  powers — 
In  1828,  Bosnia  stood  in  its  entire 
independence,  and  resisted  all  succor. 
Asiatic  Turkey  was  distracted  by  a  con- 
test with  the  Deri  Bey's  not  yet  put 
down.  Mehemet  Ali  possessed  Egypt, 
and  paralyzed  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Arabia  and  in  Syria.  The 
Spahis  everywhere  opposed  the  new  mili- 
tary conscription.  The  new  troops  only 
amounted  to  thirty-two  thousand,  and  had 
only  received  the  commencement  of  or- 
ganization. The  fleet  had  been  annihila- 
ted at  Navarino.  The  revenue  scarcely 
exceeded  three  hundred  million  of  pias- 
tres, fifteen  million  dollars,  and  did  not 
suffice  for  the  expenses  of  a  single  cam- 
paign.    The  capital  was  exposed  to  be 


bombarded  or  burnt  by  the  enemy,  with- 
out difficulty  or  loss.  The  ambassadors 
from  the  powers  of  Europe  had  with- 
drawn, and,  in  a  word,  the  government 
was  destitute  of  all  practical  or  visible 
means  of  resistance,  and  in  circumstances 
under  which  no  other  government  could 
have  ventured  on  a  war. 

We  now  turn  to  Russia.  She  had, 
during  the  last  half  century,  in  Europe 
alone,  extended  her  bounds.  She  had 
done  so  at  the  expense  of  every  neighbor, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  rights,  the  inter- 
ests, and  the  will  of  every  European 
State.  A  celebrated  writer  uttered  the 
sentiment,  that  "  she  whom  we  regard  as 
still  barbarous,  has  used  the  cabinets,  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  as  the  tools  with 
which  she  worked."  In  1828,  she  had 
just  concluded  her  successful  war  against 
Persia,  which  gave  her  an  entrance  hith- 
erto closed  to  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of 
the  Empire,  thus  preventing  the  transfer 
of  its  Asiatic  forces  to  defend  the  Dan- 
ube. In  1828  she  had  not  yet  produced 
a  hostile  combination  in  Cir cassia,  and 
was,  therefore,  enabled  to  withdraw  her 
veteran  troops  from  the  whole  line,  and 
employ  them  in  the  Turkish  war.  She 
had  not  as  yet  abolished  the  Poland  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  had  no 
measure  of  precaution  to  take  against  that 
country,  and  could  draw  from  thence  sub- 
sistence and  troops.  She  had  not  yet 
alarmed  Europe  by  the  infraction  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  by  victories  on  the 
Danube,  or  the  passage  of  the  Balkan. 
She  had  not  yet  pushed  her  armies  into 
the  heart  of  Europe,  and  placed  her  foot 
on  the  crown  of  the  Caesars.  She  had  in 
her  dependence  the  government  of  France, 
and  with  ease  frustrated  the  feeble  efforts 
made  by  Austria  to  arouse  England. 
She  had  involved  the  natural  allies  of  the 
Porte  in  a  political  combination  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  her  fleet 
She  obtained  the  faculty  of  using,  not- 
withstanding a  solemn  engagement  to  the 
contrary,  her  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  blockade  the  ports  of  Turkey, 
and  to  famish  her  capital.  The  battle  of 
Navarino  had  delivered  over  to  her  the 
Black  Sea,  where  she  had  thirteen  sail  of  the 
line.  Secure  in  respect  to  Persia,  Circassia, 
Poland,  France  and  England,  she  had, 
during  two  years,  that  is,  since  the  des- 
truction of  the  janissaries,  resolved  on 
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this  war,  and  was  engaged  in  her  prepara- 
tions, whilst  her  antagonist,  without  or- 
ganization, army,  fleet,  or  treasury,  depen- 
ded for  its  defence  on  the  Mussalman 
population  settled  near  the  theatre  of  the 
war.  All  this  was  requisite  to  give  Rus- 
sia the  courage  to  touch  the  mane  of  the 
old  Ottoman  Lion,  yet  her  first  campaign 
was  without  success,  and  her  second 
would  equally  have  remained  so,  had  she 
not  been  suffered  to  take  up  the  English 
vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Odessa,  That 
crowning  act  of  disgrace  is  a  fitting  se- 

?uel  to  the  foregoing  category  of  Russian 
\>wer. 

With  pleasure  we  turn  from  the  past  to 
the  present,  and  consider  the  progress  and 
position  of  Turkey  in  1852. 

Her  revenue  now  exceeds  eight  hun- 
dred million  piastres,  or  forty  million 
dollars.  And  she  is  unembarassed  with 
debt. 

The  Janissaries  have  disappeared. 

The  Deri  Beys  have  disappeared. 

The  Spahis  have  disappeared. 

Mehemet  Ali  has  disappeared. 
Servia,  from  a  formidable  antagonist,  has 
become  an  invaluable  ally,  and  has  made 
the  offer  of  eighty  thousand  men  in  case 
of  a  war  with  Russia.  The  military 
populations  from  the  "  Land  of  Albania" 
to  the  shores  of  Khoordistan,  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Nizam  and  the  armies  of 
the  Porte,  Wallachia,  formerly  hostile 
to  Turkey,  but  since  reduced  to  the  serf- 
dom it  had  thrown  off,  by  Russia,  now 
looks  to  Turkish  ascendancy,  and  co- 
operation with  hope  and  confidence. 
In  the  ease  of  war,  the  Sultan  would 
receive  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  whole  Mussalman  population.  Ev- 
ery breast  would  beat  high  with  the 
thoughts  of  crushing  the  Muscovite. 
From  the  most  distant  villages  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  the  camp  of  the  Yuruke  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  distant  towns, 
the  news  of  a  Russian  war  would  be  re- 
ceived with  cries  of  joy.  The  Danubian 
Principalities  would  no  longer  withhold 
their  support,but  from  the  Carpathians  to 
the  Euxine  would  flock  as  one  man  to  the 
Ottoman  standard. 

The  Porte  already  possesses  an  army 
of  admirable  materials  and  in  a  fair  state 
of  discipline,  which  she  could  bring  into 
the  theatre  of  war  in  number  about  three 
hundred  thousand ;  whilst  her  irregular 


contingent,  drawn  from  a  population 
of  many  millions  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
are  much  larger  than  she  can  utilize. 
Drawing  our  views  from  personal  obser- 
vation and  reliable  sources,  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  volunteers  of  Constantin- 
ople alone  would  exoeed  the  army  of 
Turkey  in  1828. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Russia,  as  she  now 
appears  to  us,  or  in  truth  really  is.  The 
obsequies  of  crushed  and  mangled  Po- 
land are  over ;  Hungary  has  fallen ;  Fran* 
cis  Joseph  and  Austria  are  a  tributary 
prince  and  province.  Colossal  in  its> 
power,  Russia  seems  triumphant.  But 
lest  we  become  downheartened,  we  will 
study  the  realities  of  facts  and  figures. 
We  discover  no  alteration  in  the  internal 
organisation  of  Russia.  She  has  neither 
created  an  army  where  she  had  none,  nor 
reduced  to  obedience  provinces  that  were 
in  revolt  She  has  not  inspired  with 
loyalty  populations  that  were  in  opposi- 
tion, nor  reduced  to  obedience  governors 
that  were  refractory. 

Her  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea  is  compos- 
ed of  the  same  number  of  line-of-battle 
ships  as  in  1828.  Her  army  is  not  more 
numerous,  nor  its  discipline  more  perfect, 
nor  its  devotion  greater,  nor  its  officers 
and  generals  of  a  superior  class,  nor  its 
commissariat  department  in  a  better  state 
of  organization.  New  facilities  of  trans- 
port have  certainly  been  opened;  but 
there  has  been  no  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  the  government  or  of  the  commerce  of 
the  state.  Her  debt  is  certainly  larger, 
and  the  discipline  of  her  army  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  lowered,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  populations  furnishing  the  cavalry, 
viz.,  the  Cossacks,  to  have  been  severed 
by  religious  persecutions.  She  is  not 
now  able  to  withdraw  her  forces  from  the 
lines  of  the  Caucasus,  and,  instead  of  be- 
ing able  to  derive  thence  50,000  men  in 
case  of  war,  she  would  require  100,000  to 
blockade  it — she  cannot  now  withdraw 
from  Poland  for  the  war  100,000  men, 
she  would  require  in  such  a  contingency 
an  army  of  occupation  of  200,000  men. 
As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  Danu- 
bian provinces  would  now  be  positively 
hostile,  and  would  thus  become  a  drain 
upon  her  resources,  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  an  additional  50,000 
men.  Compared  with  1828,  she  has  avail- 
able 150,000  less,  and  requires  550.000 
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men  more,  independently  of  the  forces 
which  she  is  to  bring  against  Turkey.  In 
1828,  against  an  aggregate  of  Turkish 
troops,  partly  undisciplined  and  partly 
conscripts  of  100,000  men,  Russia  moved 
400,000,  of  which  216,000  crossed  the 
Pruth ;  Turkey  bringing  at  present  three 
times  as  many  into  the  field,  and  these  at 
least  three  times  the  value  of  those  she 
formerly  employed,  Russia  must  bring 
forward  a  much  larger  force  which  she 
neither  possesses  nor  would  there  be 
means  of  feeding,  did  she  possess  them, 
or  if  they  could  be  brought.  In  a  war 
with  Turkey,  Russia  would  certainly  have 
against  her  five  populations  or  powers, 
each  of  which  she  has  been  able  to  subdue 
only  by  isolating  them,  Hungary,  Poland, 
the  Danubian  provinces,  Ciroassia,  and 
Turkey.  Beside,  Austria,  her  sole  ene- 
my in  1828,  she  would  have,  in  case  of  a 
simple  rupture,  no  single  ally ;  and  lastly, 
her  troops  have  learned  in  contact  with 
those  of  Turkey,  a  different  manner  of  life 
for  a  soldier,  and  in  case  of  war  she  would 
have  more  to  apprehend  from  dissolution 
of  her  own  armies  than  the  sword  of  the 
foe. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  see  that  a  war 
of  aggression  is,  under  actual  circumstan- 
ces, possible ;  but  Russia  may  obtain  in 
the  Ottoman  empire  by  revolt,  what  she 
can  never  hope,  to  do  by  victory,  and  her 
troops,  who  would  not  be  able  to  resist 
during  three  weeks,  the  shock  of  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Porte  may  nevertheless  arrive 
at  Adrianople,  as  they  did  at  Warsaw,  as 
they  have  done  once  already  at  the  Gi- 
ant's mouth,  and  more  recently  at  Pesth. 
Until  a  given  point  of  insurrection  Russia 
must  yield  wherever  the  Porte  demands, 
but  that  point  gained,  the  Porte  must 
suffer  whatever  Russia  may  impose;  so 
the  powers  of  the  West,  while  the  Porte 
is  independent,  may  impose  on  Russia 
any  condition  it  thinks  right ;  but  once 
the  Dardanelles  are  occupied,  she  must  sub- 
mit to  what  becomes  from  that  hour  the 
law  of  Europe — namely,  the  will  of  Russia. 


Let  no  man  dream  that  England  would  op- 
pose the  conquest.  The  Czar  (after  that 
the  law  officers  of  the  British  cabinet  had 
declared  all  treaties  with  Russia  at  an 
end,  through  violations  on  her  part)  was 
sumptuously  received  at  Buckingham  Pa- 
lace. The  Queen  descended  to  the  en- 
trance and  accompanied  the  violater  of  all 
oaths  and  treaties  to  his  carriage,  and  what 
must  have  been  the  hopes  that  sickened, 
the  feelings  which  died  away  in  the  vales 
of  the  Caucasus,  when  it  was  told  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  had  been  a  welcomed 
guest  under  the  roof  of  the  kings  of 
England;  where  were  the  British  peo- 
ple to  look,  when  those  whose  inter- 
ests they  most  served  insultingly  turned 
their  backs  upon  them  ?  No,  let  us  hope 
for  better  things  from  those  who  can  and 
will  aid  in  the  destruction  of  Russian  do- 
minion ;  those  who  once  confined  Peter 
Alexiowitz  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth, 
and  may  Heaven  in  its  goodness  ordain 
that  should  Russia  ever  be  in  a  like  mo- 
ment of  peril,  that  the  soldiers  of  Turkey 
may  not  be  under  the  command  of  a  trai- 
tor, knave,  or  an  imbecile  Mahomet  Bal- 
tagi. 

Let  us  finish  by  quoting  from  a  writer 
of  300  years  ago,  whose  words  are  preg- 
nant with  the  past  and  present  of  Russia, 
showing  likewise  the  estimation  men  held 
that  empire  in  so  long  back  as  the  year 
1577.  Honest  Russon.  a  Livonian  chron- 
icler, who  recorded  the  disasters  of  his 
own  country,  observes,  "What  after  all 
is  this  martial  prowess  of  the  Muscovite  ? 
It  is  not  any  great  fortitude,  manly  cour- 
age, or  power — it  is  by  watching  opportu- 
nities and  chances,  by  treason  and  in- 
trigue, by  frightening  and  menacing,  that 
he  has  got  so  many  lands  and  strong 
places,  but  of  those  who  have  stoutly  op- 
posed him  he  has  obtained  nothing." 

There  will  be  few  branches  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  more 
important  and  profitable  than  that  which 
relates  to  our  position,  naval  and  com- 
mercial in  the  Levant. 
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REPUBLICAN  SKETCHES-CONTINUATION. 


CICEROACCHIO:   OR,  THE   ROMAN   PATRIOT. 


CHAPTER  IEU— CONTINUED. 


WHIGG1SM 


AND     POPERY    VERSUS    REPUB- 
LICANISM. 


u  The  only  way  to  reach  the  Pope 
through  that  exaggerated  influence  you 
wrongly  attribute  to  the  oonolave,  and  to 
obtain  the  necessary  reforms,  is  to  give 
moderation  to  your  demands,  to  ask  what 
is  within  the  power  of  his  Holiness  to 
grant,  to  be  just  to  all,  and  with  all,  and 
not  to  jump  inconsiderately  at.  elaims  of 
a  radical  character,  incompatible  with  his 
rank  and  position.  Be  patient,  be 
calm,  be  moderate,  and  everything  will 
come  in  time.  Try  legal  methods.  Bet- 
ter your  condition  by  degrees ;  progress 
morally  and  intellectually,  since  politically 
yon  cannot  By  such  means  you  will 
soon  have  liberty;  and  you  will  never 
sacrifice  peace — peace,  the  best  of  a  peo- 
ple's benefits.  In  now  obstinately  persist- 
ing in  a  system  of  revolt  and  physical 
force,  you  sacrifice  the  worthiest  among 
you,  and  you  degrade  your  cause  in  seek- 
ing to  attain  a  noble  end  by  means  that 
are  incontestably  beneath  it." 

"  Those  objections,"  replied  Cioero- 
aeehio,  u  are  good  substitutes,  tfith  men 
who  will  accept  words  instead  of  facts, 
and  are  satisfied  when  they  can  fill  the 
ears  of  their  hearers  with  empty,  common* 
place  phrases — clap-traps.  But  they  will 
not  do  with  those  even  slightly  aoquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  You  speak  of 
the  popular  demands  as  a  thing  which 
must  be  presented  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  Has  not  that  been  done 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times  withont 
effect?  Is  it  not  still  done  to-day?  Will 
you  have  a  proof  of  the  people's  concilia? 
tory  spirit,  and  of  the  rebuke  they  receive 
to  their  demands.  Remember  the  result 
of  a  note  sent  in  the  year  1833  by  the 
five  great  powers  of  Europe,  pointing  out 
to  the  Pope  the  necessary  reforms:  a 


note,  whioh  was  accompanied  by  petitions 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  praying  the  ad- 
mission of  laymen  into  all  the  offices  of 
the  government,  the  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  election  of  the  municipal 
councils,  and  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral junta,  to  watch  over  the  higher 
branches  of  administration.  Well,  sir! 
do  you  know  what  was  the  result  of  that 
movement  %  The  secretary  of  the  Roman 
states  replied  that  no  deputation  would 
be  attended  to ;  the  petitions  received  no 
answer;  and  an  immediate  dissolution 
of  the  civic  guards  was  announced.  But 
this  is  not  all :  after  having  deprived  the 
people  of  all  possible  means  of  resistance, 
the  government  formed,  with  the  aid  of  a 
loan  facilitated  by  Austria,  a  corps  of 
five  thousand  men,  principally  raised  from 
the  prisons,  among  the  convicts,  and  most 
degraded  characters.  That  army  was 
poured  into  the  Romagna,  a  part  of  Italy 
where  petitions  had  been  the  most  urgent, 
and  there  they  massaored  men,  women 
and  children.  And  when,  exasperated  at 
these  cruelties,  the  youth  of  certain  cities 
flew  to  arms  for  the  second  time,  Austria 
intervened  in  July,  1833,  and  achieved 
with  the  cannon  what  the  Roman  dele- 
gates bad  commenced  with  the  scaffold 
and  the  sword.  Such  are,  sir,  the  results 
of  the  legal  measures  you  now  so  urgently 
recommend.  You  see  how  well  calculated 
they  are  to  inspire  the  Roman  people  with 
love  and  confidence.  And  this  is  but  an 
instance  among  thousands  of  a  same  na- 
ture that  I  could  name.  The  people  have 
always  been  moderate  and  generous — the 
government,  never."* 

*  There  is  not,  since  1820,  a  tingle  year  that  has 
not  famished  its  contingent  of  resistance,  of  con- 
spiracy, of  ont-break,  of  terror,  and  of  victims.  With- 
out including  the  horrid  butchery  which  took  place 
against,  and  after  the  different  insurrections  which 
broke  oat  since  1848,  and  the  indescribable  perse- 
cutions which  followed  the  quelling  of  those  insur- 
rections, we  will  only  mention  the  numerous  meas- 
ures which  illustrated  the  movements  previous  to 
these.    In  1825,  four  years  after  the  prosecution  *)f 
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"  The  facts  you  allude  to,"  replied  Lord 
Minto,  "refer  to  past  government,  and 
not  to  the  present  one.  The  present 
Pope,  Pio  IX.,  is  a  man  whose  liberality 
cannot  be  contested." 

"  Supposing  your  assertion  to  be  true. 
.  my  lord,  the  political  institutions  of  the 
papacy  render  ail  sorts  of  improvement 
impossible.  Even  constitutionalism,  as 
you  call  that  amphibious  state  of  govern- 
ment, which  vainly  aims  at  conciliating 
monarchism  and  republicanism,  could  not 
be  established  in  the  Roman  States.  The 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is  controlled 
by  the  all  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
cardinals  and  the  ehnroh.  Did  you  not 
see  the  oardinal — Datario,  claiming  the 
right  of  setting  aside  the  ordinances  of 
the  infallible  Pope  whenever  it  seems 
good  to  him  %  Are  you  not  aware  that 
vie  minister  of  finance  (treasurer  general} 
has  no  account  to  render  ?  that  he  cctoi  rob 
the  government  ioiih  impunity,  and  can- 
not be  removed  from  his  office  unless  he  be 
promoted  to  the  cardvnalate  t    What  can 

1891  appeared  to  bar*  annihilated  the  party,  the 
condition  of  Romagna  drew  down  the  proscriptions 
of  Cardinal  Rivarola.  In  1827,  political  prosecu- 
tions recommenced  at  Naples  and  in  Calabria.  In 
1828,  the  insun  action  organised  in  the  province  of 
Salerno,  by  the  Canon  De  Lnca,  was  whelmed  in 
blood:  three  patriots  were  executed  at  Naples, 
eleven  at  Salerno,  twenty  at  Bosco,  fifty-two  were 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  a  crowd  of 
others  to  minor  punishments.  In  1833,  only  two 
years  after  the  insurrection  of  1831,  Italy  seemed 
trembling  on  a  volcano  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  three  different  plots  were  discovered  at 
Naples;  the  Cavalier  Ricci,  of  the  Dake's  body 
guard,  perished  on  the  scaffold  at  M odeno ;  thirteen 
individuals  were  shot  at  Palermo;  thirteen  officers 
and  others  in  the  Sardinian  States ;  condemnations 
to  Spielberg  took  place  at  Milan:  a  number  of 
bitiseM  in  various  parts,  even  in  Tuscany,  under- 
went a  Ions;  imprisonment,  or  were  driven  to  seek 
safety  m  flight.  Twenty-nine  death  sentences  at 
Uodena,  eight  at  Senna  in  the  Abraaxi,  eight  at 
Catania,  twelve  in  different  parts  of  Sicily,  marked 
the  year  1837.  We  are  here,  of  coarse,  speaking 
of  political  sentences  only.  Prices  were  set  on  a 
hundred  and  fifty  heads  in  Sicily  in  that  year,  hot 
for  crimes  committed  on  occasion  of  the  cholera' 
Three  years  scarcely  past  ere,  in  1841,  the  city  of 
Aqoila,  witnessed  five  condemnations  to  theersvss- 
iolo,  forty-one  to  irons  for  twenty-five  or  thirty- 
years,  and  nine  to  death. 

The  prosecutions  carried  on  in  Eomegna,  in  1835, 
by  Cardinal  Rivarola,  included  five  hundred  and 
eight  persons.  These  508  individuals,— nobles, 
land-owners,  military-men,  and  commercial-men— 
belonged  almost  all  to  four  cities,  Ravenna,  Cesenea, 
JTienxa,  and  Forti.  Moreover,  this  is  not  the 
Italian  Momter  trial :  the  Rubiera  trials,  (Duchy  of 
Modena,  1829.)  did  not  leave  a  tingle  family  un 
touched.  The  whole  city  was  involved  in  that  po- 
litical suit,  which  affected  the  most  aristocratic 
families  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  such  is  thi 
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yon  expect  of  an  administration  where 
the  holders  of  the  principal  offices  are  all 
ecclesiastics,  and  incompetent,  from  past 
habits  and  studies,  to  discharge  their 
duties  1  I  could  quote  to  you,  sir,  innu- 
merable abuses  arising  from  that  fact 
alone.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  worse 
administration  in  the  world  than  the  one 
prevailing  in  the  Papal  State.  All  here 
is  confusion,  anarchy  and  squandering  of 
public  funds.  If  a  measure  of  local  or 
general  improvement  is  presented,  it  is 
promptly  put  down  by  the  influence  and 
ignorance  of  our  governors.  You  will 
have  an  idea  of  it  when  I  tell  you  that 
tbey  forced  the  late  Pope  Gregory  the 
XIV.  to  fulminate  an  excommunication 
against  the  establishment  of  railroads  im 
the  Roman  States.  Besides,  what  sort 
of  sovereignty  is  that  which,  being  infal- 
lible, can  be  neither  discussed  nor  exam- 
ined, nor  censured,  and  places  itself  above 
human  reason  ?" 

«  Well  said,1'  replied  Lord  Minto,  with 
rather  an  embarrassed  countenance,  "rf 
you  think  that  the  Pope  is  not  the  proper 
man  for  the  carrying  out  of  your  schemes, 
why  don't  you  select  a  temporal  leader? 
Why,  for  instance,  don't  vou  rally  around 
King  Carlo  Alberto,  and  why  don't  you 
proclaim  at  once  the  nationality  and  unity 
of  Italy  under  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy %» 

"  Because,1'  answered  Angello  BrunettL 
u  though  apparently  liberal,  constitutional 
monarchy  is  but  a  bait  tendered  to  peo- 
ple by  the  privileged  class  of  all  countries, 
by  which  the  latter  are  caught  and 
dragged  like  a  fish  upon  the  shore,  to  be 
fried  and  eaten  conveniently  and  without 
risk,  by  the  monarchy  and  aristocracies  of 
the  world.  I  know  very  well,  sir,  that 
vou  and  your  like,  the  Whigs  of  England, 
have  for  object  to  impose  upon  the  nations 
of  the  continent  that  sort  of  government. 
But  I  also  know,  sir,  that  you  will  not 


"  Why"  asked  Lord  Minto,  with  his 
look  fixed  upon  the  Roman  patriot.  "  Is 
not  the  form  of  institutions  they  involve 
calculated  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
people  VJ 

"  Or  the  privileges  of  the  privileged 
class.  It  is  that  which  you  mean,  I  sup- 
pose," replied  the  Oiceroacohio.  "  A  mon- 
arch with  a  constitution,  sir  1  Have  you 
ever  considered  the  absurdity  of  such  an 
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alliance?  Why,  sir !  that  comes  to  say, 
I,  king,  your  master,  I  am  willing  to  con- 
cede you  a  few  rights.  I  pass  a  compact 
with  you,  in  which  I  acknowledge  them. 
But  as  I,  your  master,  have  granted  them, 
I,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  power  I 
have,  can  also  withdraw  them.  If  you 
think  as  I  wish  you  to  think,  if  you  speak 
as  I  wish  you  to  speak,  if  you  write  as  I 
wish  you  to  write,  if  you  act  as  'I  wish 
you  to  act,  you  can  do  just  as  you  please 
for  the  rest.  Once  this,  my  right,  com- 
plied with,  you  are  free.  I  promise  you 
to  respect  your  liberties.  But  if  you 
derogate  from  these  stipulations,  I  will  tear 
up  the  contract,  and  shall  rule  over  you,  as 
before.  That  is  what  has  happened  in  all 
constitutional  monarchies,' '  answered  the 
Ciceroacchio,  "in  France  and  in  the  States 
ef  Germany,  in  Belgium,  Sweden,  etc. 
You  can  no  where  find  an  example  of  a 
possible  conciliation  between  the  monarchs 
and  the  people.  The  one  has  always 
overcome  the  other.  It  is  from  this  per- 
petual sparring  that  the  present  instability 
of  Europe  arises,  and  that  people  are 
constantly  in  insurrection  against  kings, 
and  kings  perpetually  oppressing  the 
people." 

"  But,  sir,  let  me  ask  you,  then,  what  is 
ti»e  form  of  government  which  satisfies 
you  1  If,  on  one  hand,  you  rebuke  the 
Pope  because  of  influences  by  which  he 
is  actuated,  and  that  on  the  other,  you 
reject  royalty  on  account  of  its  incom- 
patibility with  the  people,  please  tell  me 
what  is  that  mysterious  model  empire  you 
are  dreaming  of  ?" 

a  What  other  sort  of  government  can 
a  rational  people,  a  people  ripe  for  liberty, 
seek  for,  if  not  a  republic  ?"  answered 
Ciceroacchio.  "  A  union  of  all  the  States 
of  Italy  under  a  same  name  and  a  same 
flag,  having  Rome  for  its  capital,  the  word 
"  unity"  for  emblem,  and  u  liberty"  for  ob- 
ject !  I  hope  that  name  has  nothing  mys- 
terious in  itself.  It  has  proved  too  pros- 
perous to  others  not  to  invite  us  to  make 
the  experiment." 

a  A  republic,  sirP1  replied  the  Whig 
diplomatist,  staring  at  the  Roman  patriot 
*A  republic!  Italia  a  republic!  My 
dear  sir,  you  don't  mean  what  you  say  ? 
A  republic!  a  republic!"  mumbled  the 
frightened  English  aristocrat,  in  walking 
to  and  fro  through  the  room.  tt  A  repub- 
lic 1" 


*  What  is  there  so  terrible  in  this  word 
to  thus  put  you  out  of  countenance !" 
inquired  the  Roman  leader. 

"  Why,  sir,  how  can  you  for  an  instant 
form  in  your  mind  such  an  idea  without 
seeing  at  first  its  incompatibility? — I 
don't  say  with  the  adopted  rules  of  Euro- 
pean governments  on  the  continent ;  but 
with  reason,  with  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  the  situation  of  public  affairs 
abroad  and  at  home — in  a  word,  with  all 
that  has  been  consecrated  by  time,  re- 
ligion, policy,  customs,  all  which  consti- 
tutes the  actual  existence  of  the  Italian 

people.     No  sir,  no give  up  your 

dreams,  give  up  your  theories aban- 
don your  visions.  A  republic  !  neverj 
never ;  quite  out  of  the  question." 

u  I  am  well  aware,  sir,"  replied  Cicero- 
acchio, fixing  his  stern  look  upon  the 
English  lord,  "  that  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  the  party  to  which 
you  belong,  never  had  any  inclination, 
either  for  the  names  or  for  the  reality. 
That  the  word  "republic"  frightens  you,  I 
am,  therefore,  not  astonished.  And  I  will 
add,  that  you  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
knowledge  I  possess  of  the  antipathy  you 
feel  for  republican  institutions,  that  you, 
Lord  Minto,  have  received  peculiar  in- 
structions from  Lord  Palmerston,  to  re- 
sist, in  all  possible  way,  the  establishment 
of  that  form  of  government  among  the 
Italian  people,  as  in  every  other  part  of 
Europe.  That  your  mission  is  to  delude 
us  with  a  constitutional  monarchy  by 
promising  it  as  the  best  thing  for  us  to 
have,  and  in  case  of  resistance,  to  force  it 
upon  ua,  first  by  diplomatic  subterfuges, 
deceit  and  corruption,  and  after,  and  if  ne- 
cessary, by  the  cannon  and  the  sword.  You 
see,  sir,  that  I  am  perfectly  informed." 

"  How  can  you  imagine,  sir,  that  you 
may  dispose  according  to  your  fancy,  and 
without  doing  an  injustice,  of  the  rights 
of  those  who,  since  centuries  and  cen- 
turies, exercise  the  sovereign  power  among 
you?"  answered  the  English  lord,  troubled 
with  the  abrupt  truths  uttered  by  the 
Roman  leader. 

"  In  the  same  manner,  sir,  as  Switzer* 
land  did  towards  Austria,  Holland  against 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  against  your 
own  country.  In  expelling  our  tyrants, 
and  preventing  them  from  oppressing  us 
any  more.  As  to  the  word  w  right,"  you 
seem  to  raise  as  a  palladium  to  their  cruel- 
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ties,  and  the  word  "justice"  you  invoke 
in  their  name,  it  is  a  shame  for  England 
that  a  man  he  found  to  utter  these  words 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  princes,  Austrian 
and  Spaniard,  or  Savoyard,  who  now  rule 
over  Italy.  I  would  just  as  soon  call  a 
robber  and  an  assassin  an  honest  man,  as 
to  speak  as  you  do,"  added,  with  an  in- 
dignant look,  the  Roman  patriot. 

"  Sir  I"  replied  Lord  Minto, "  you  insult 
me." 

"  Not  by  a  thousand  times  as  much  as 
you  insult  the  Italian  people,"  replied 
Ciceroacchio.  "  Let  us  be  sincere,  sir,  at 
least  for  once ;  it  is  the  best  way  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  and  avoid  blunders. 
In  order  that  you  may  not  suppose  any 
longer  that  we  Italians  are  your  gulls,  I 
will  tell  you  what  game  you  play  now, 
and  what  cards  you  hold  in  your  hands 
in  this  place  and  at  this  moment " 

"  I  have  no  desire,"  answered  the  cow- 
ed English  diplomatist,  "  to  prolongate  a 
conversation  which  degenerates  into  per- 
sonalities, and  may  assume  a  character 
much  more  serious.  I  leave  you  to 
your  Utopia:  I  will  not  increase  your 
irritation  by  my  presence,  I  retire,  as 
well  for  the  sake  of  my  own  feelings,  as 
to  avoid  your  ebullition  of  temper." 

"  Stop  !"  said  Ciceroacchio,  vigorous- 
ly taking  hold  of  the  arm  of  the  English 
lord.  "  Stop  !  Now  that  the  hopes  you 
entertain  to  bargain  with  my  conscience 
have  disappeared,  now  that  your  expecta- 
tions of  betraying  the  Roman  citizens  by 
bribing  their  leaders  has  vanished  away, 
and  that  your  diplomatic  mission  has 
evaporated  in  smoke,  you  think  you  can 
forsake  me  without  any  further  ceremony. 
This  my  lord,  permit  me  to  remind  you, 
is  out  of  keeping  with  your  former  ad- 
vances so  well  calculated  to  affect  my 
vanity.  But  sir,  if  you  have  settled  ac- 
counts with  me,  I  have  not  done  so  with 
you.  So  you  will  please  listen  to  me  to 
the  end." 

"  Why  sir,"  said  Lord  Minto,  in  trying 
to  escape  from  the  firm  grasp  of  the  pro- 
duce dealer.  "  What  is  this  new  boldness 
of  yours  %n 

"Boldness  sir!  boldness  is  better 
any  day  than  treachery.  Do  you  not  see 
sir,  that  you  have  been  acting  just  the 
same  as  your  government  always  does  ? 
What  have  you  been  aiming  at  during  the 
whole  of  our  interview  1    To  make  me  do 


just  as  you  please,  and  when  I  wont,  then 
you  turn  me  adrift.  But  it  wont  do.  I 
am  master  here,  much  more  than  you." 

"  Very  well  sir,"  replied  Lord  Minto, 
with  a  determination  which  was  not  lack- 
ing dignity.  "  Since  you  are  the  master 
here,  and  that  we  are  your  guests,  we 
have  a  right  to  a  consideration,  that  per- 
mit me  to  say,,  you  have  entirely  over- 
looked." 

"  You  would  be  right  sir,  if  you  had 
come  here  as  a  guest  and  not  as  a  spy" 
said  Ciceroacchio. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  by  this  new  in- 
sult." retorted  Lord  Minto. 

"Nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  yourself.  Your  first  step  in 
this  house  was  a  treason  against  the  Ro- 
man people." 

"  I  am  not  used  to  the  language  spoken, 
at  Billingsgate,  sir,  so  permit  me  to 
retire." 

"  You  came  here  sir,  as  a  spy,"  said 
Ciceroacchio,  "  without  noticing  this  new 
interruption ;  your  object  was  to  tribe 
me,  to  bribe  the  master  of  this  hotel,  and 
to  plot  an  arrangement  to  seize  upon  the 
Democrats  who  are  meeting  here  week- 
ly." 

"  I  will  observe  to  you,"  replied  Lord 
Minto,  "  that  you  are  laboring  under  the 
same  delusion  as  before." 

"  Since  your  arrival  here,  you  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  emanating  from  the  San- 
fedisti  Society,  in  which  your  line  of  con- 
duct was  traced  to  you." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  sir,"  said  Lord 
Minto,  with  an  anxious  look. 

"  This  is  my  secret,  and  you  shall  not 
have  it,"  replied  the  produce  dealer. 
"  Suffice  you  to  know  that  I  have  the 
means  of  inquiring  into  your  actions,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  your  secret 
manoeuvres  and  diplomatic  intrigues  es- 
caping my  penetration." 

"  I  swear  to  you  sir." 

"  I  dispense  your  with  false  oath," 
said  Ciceroacchio.  "  What  I  say  here,  is 
only  to  warn  you  of  the  uselessness 
of  disturbing  the  course  of  the  Roman 
population.  Your  efforts  to  involve  them 
in  a  revolutionary  movement,  which  you> 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Austrian  agents,  and 
your  faithful  friends  the  Sanfedisti,  have 
excited  in  order  to  crush  it  more  easily, 
will  prove  a  failure.  I  warn  you  of 
it." 
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"  Sir,  you  mistake  me,  and  defame  my 
associates,"  retorted  Lord  Minto. 

uGod  bless  me,  sir,  why  are  you  so 
sensitive,  that  even  troth  has  become 
obnoxious  to  you.  But  I  tell  you  sir. 
You  are  not  here  among  the  Greeks  and 
Ionians,  free  to  kill  the  men,  and  give  up 
the  women  to  the  brutality  of  your  sol- 
diers, because  they  attempted  a  revolution 
at  home.  There  are  no  women  to  weep 
sir, — no  more  men  to  enslave.  You  can 
send  them  to  jail,  you  will  not  force  them 
to  obey  you,  or  to  submit  to  the  policy  of 
your  government.  You  may,  as  you 
have  already  done,  unite  with  Austria, 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Sanfedisti.  You 
will  never  succeed  in  forming  even  a 
temporary  alliance  with  the  people.  You 
hive  cheated  them  too  often,  and  they  can 
rely  no  longer  upon  your  sincerity." 

'•Well  sir,  if  it  is  war  that  you  wish," 
replied  Lord  Minto,  "  it  must  be  so. 
My  mission  was  peace:  I  will  still  en- 
deavor to  preserve  it." 

"Peace,  also  I  wish,"  said  the  Oice- 
roacchio, "  but  only  such  a  peace  as  will 
insure  the  honor  and  the  liberty  of  my 
country.  On  any  other  conditions,  I 
would  rather  have  war.  Tell  to  him,  who 
sent  you,  who,  though  the  foreign  minis- 
ter of  England  is  in  reality,  the  tool  of 
the  despots  of  Austria  and  Russia,  that 
he  can  neither  save  Popery,  nor  prevent 
the  establishment  of  our  Republic  ;  and 
that  by  persevering  in  his  course,  he  will 
only  drag  Europe  into  the  horrors  of  one 
general  civil  war." 

A  few  months  after  the  prophecy  of 
Cieeroacchio  was  verified.  Mr.  Rossi 
was  killed,  the  Pope  left  the  eternal  city, 
the  Roman  states  became  a  Republic,  and 
the  whole  of  Italy  was  thrown  into  a 
Maze. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

THOUGHTS   AND   SENTIMENTS   OF   TWO 
ENGLISH    LORDS. 

When  Lord  Minto,  accompanied  by 
Lord  John,  left  the  house  of  the  "  Angel 
of  the  Field,"  they  got  into  a  hired  car- 
riage, which  was  waiting  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  and  havingordered  the  coachman 
to  take  the  route  to  Home,  the  four  coach- 


horses  galloped  off  at  a  rattling  pace,  on 
the  magnificent  road  which  opens  in  that 
direction.  That  road,  called  the  via  Ap- 
pia,  is  considered  by  the  antiquarians  as  that 
through  which  Scipio  Africanus  made  his 
triumphant  entrance,  when  arriving  from 
Africa,  he  presented  as  a  tribute  of  homage 
to  his  native  city,  the  laurels  gathered  by 
him  on  the  land  where  Annibai  was  van- 
quished, and  the  immortal  Regulus  cruci- 
fied.* 

Unhappily  for  the  glory  of  nations,  the 
pages  of  history  are  not  always  written 
with  great  deeds  and  great  names.  There, 
where  the  dust  of  heroes  proclaims  the 
greatness  of  past  ages,  Jrhere,  where  the 
monuments  of  the  old  Roman  Republic 
hold  up  an  example  of  what  genius  can 
undertake  and  labor  perform,  when  moved 
by  the  ardent  aspirations  of  liberty,  Eng- 
lish diplomacy,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  vil- 
lifying,  base,  and  corrupted  policy  of  the 
world,  and  Jesuitical  intrigues,  the  most 
anti -liberal,  oppressive,  and  basely  wily 
and  cruel,  politico-religious  organization 
ever  practised  to  effect  the  subjection  and 
foster  the  ignorance  of  the  people  ,f  have 


*  The  freedom  of  selecting,  among  the  different 
veraioni  famished  by  ancient  history,  the  moat 
proper  to  convey  customs  and  manner*  of  people  of 
old.  to  the  present  generation,  being  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  writer,  we  prefer  the  version  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Regains  which  we  find  related  in  very- 
respectable  authors,  to  that  of  L ivy,  who  describes 
his  death  in  another  manner,  and  makes  him  perish 
in  a  barrel. 

t  In  order  not  to  be  taxed  with  partial  purpose  or 
distorted  statements,  and  wishing  our  readers 
to  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  not  a 
single  line  referring  to  political  or  religious  matters 
which  is  not  strictly  true,  and  free  from  the  slightest 
exaggeration  or  malignant  tendencies,  we  quote 
the  following  paragraphs,  published  in  Catholic 
papers  and  periodicals,  a  few  months  since,  in 
America.  They  have  been  condensed  by  a  distin- 
guished friend  of  ours,  M.  T.  B.  Stallo,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  can  be  consulted  at  any  time. 

In  the  numbers  XXI.  and  XXII.  (for  January 
and  April,  1852 )  of  Brownson's  Review,  published 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishops  and  Archbish- 
ops of  the  United  States,  are  the  following  quotations 
from  said  Review,  correct  and  authentic. 

"  The  first  duty  of  every  civil  government  is  to 
protect  the  church  and  maintain  the  freedom  of 
religion;— the  freedom  of  religion,  we  toy,  not  of 
heresy  and  infidelity,  which,  at  far  at  we  could  ever 
hear,  have  not,  and  never  had,  and  never  can  have 
any  rights,  being,  at  they  undeniably  are,  contrary 
tothelaw  of  God."— Brownson's  Review,  January, 
1852,  p.  26. 

"  And  therefore  we  lose  all  the  breath  we  expend 
in  declaiming  against  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and 
in  favor  of  religious  liberty,  or  the  right  of  any  man 
to  be  of  any  religion,  or  no  religion,  as  bestpteatet 
him,  which  tome  two  or  three  of  our  journalists  would 
fain  persuade  the  world,  it  Catholic  doctrine.'*— 
Brownson's  Review,  January,  1852,  p.  64. 
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consolidated  and  extended  their  empire. 
Were  the  fate  of  nations  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  these  two  insidious  and  enslaving 
elements  of  human  liberty  and  intelli- 
gence, was  it  not  for  that  inward  spirit, 


is  the  "  Shepherd  of  the  Valley,"  a  Catholic  Jour- 
nal published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Louis,  and  did  that  journal  at  any  time  in  the 
present  year  contain  the  following  1 

"  The  church,  we  admit,  is  ofneceasity  intolerant ; 
that  is,  sbe  does  everything  in  her  power  to  check, 
as  effectually  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the 
progress  of  crime  and  error.  Her  intolerance  fol- 
lows necessarily  from  her  claim  to  infallibility ;  she 
alone  has  the  right  to  he  intolerant.  Heresy  she 
inserts  in  her  catalogue  of  mortal  sins  ;  she  endures 
it  when  and  where  she  must ;  but  she  hates  it,  and 
directs  all  her  energies  to  effect  its  destruction. 
If  the  Catholic*  ever  gain,  which  they  surely  will  do, 
though  at  a  distant  day,  an  immense  numerical  ma- 
jority, religious  freedom  in  this  country  is  at  an 
end.    80  say  our  enemies.    80  we  believe. 

41  We  have  said  that  we  are  not  advocates  of  reli 
gious  freedom,  and,  we  repeat  it,  we  are  not.  The 
liberty  to  believe  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
church,  is  the  liberty  to  believe  a  lie ;  the  liberty  to 
think  otherwise  than  she  permits,  is  the  liberty  to 
abuse  the  mind  and  pollute  the  imagination ;  from 
such  liberty  may  we  and  those  we  love  at  all  times 
be  preserved." 

We  have  purposely  placed  this  paragraph  at  this 
very  place,  for  there  is  not,  in  our  estimation,  a 
more  degrading  and  perverting  principle,  either  in 
religion  or  polities,  than  the  one  which  tends  to  de- 
stroy religious  freedom.  Where  there  is  no  religi- 
ous freedom  there  is  no  religion  whatever,  savs 
Spinoza,  man  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  in- 
tellectual slave,  and  government  concentrated 
into  the  hands  of  one  single  man,  becomes  oppres- 
sive and  tyrannical.  The  passage  extracted  from 
tin  "  /Shepherd  of  the  Valley,"  a  paper  known  to  be 
edited  by  Right  Rev.  Archbishop  Kenrick,  person- 
ally known  by  the  writer,  evidently  evinoes  tenden- 
cies of  that  description,  and  as  they  perfectly  agree 
with  the  system  followed  by  the  Catholics  in  Eu- 
rope, we  cannot  accuse  the  honorable  ecclesiastic 
of  a  lack  of  logic,  or  the  Catbolie  church  of  contradic- 
tion with  herself.  Somnoh  the  better.  W  e  honor  and 
sincerely  esteem  the  man  daring  enough  to  speak 
eat  his  thoughts,  and  not  trembling  for  the  utterance 
ef  his  opinions,  especially  when  referring  to  the  an- 
tiqnatea  Catholic  church.  Let  public  Judgment 
try  them,  ae  recommended  by  the  illustrious  Jeffer- 
son. In  a  free  country  as  this,  doctrines  of  this  kind 
are  not  dangerous,  provided  they  become  known.  To 
such  men  as;  Archbishop  Kenrick  and  Doctor  Brown- 
ion,  we  may  always  differ  in  opinion,  but,  also,  will 
always  be  ready  to  meet  them  with  pleasure.  B  at  to 
the  creeping,  crafty,  deceiving  religionist,  who 
takes  his  aim  behind  the  curtain,  or  hides  his  face 
under  a  mask  of  pretence,  we  have,  and  can  have, 
bat  a  single  sentiment,  and  that  is  the  one  which 
in  already  expressed  by  all  bonest  and  true  Repub- 
lican hearts,  either  belonging  to  America,  or  Eu- 
rope. When  we  reflect  that  millions  of  priests  and 
men  attached  to  the  Catholic  church  are  accepting 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Louis  and  Mr.  Brownaon,  and  covertly  carry  them 
into  practice  the  whole  course  of  their  life,  and  that, 
•gainst  the  individual  liberty  of  each  man  and  the 
Collective  freedom  of  the  masses,  the  whole  secret 
of  Auropean  despotism  and  strength  is  no  longer  a 
mystery.  We  respectfully  expose  this  fact  to  our 
readers,  persuaded,  as  we  are,  that  they  will  them- 
selves draw  conclusions  against  all  encroach  ments  of 
the  same  nature,  either  practiced  abroad  or  at  home. 


breathed  by  the  masses,  a  spirit  which,like 
God's  soul,  vivifies,  invigorates,  and  even 
partially  checks,  the  putrefaction  engen- 
dered by  these  vampires  into  the  living 
flesh  of  humanity,  nature  would  suspend 
its  motion,  the  stars  stop  their  movement, 
and  the  world  perish.  The  Republicans 
of  Europe,  the  men  whose  thoughts  have 
made  a  thorny  pillow  to  the  potentates  of 
the  continent,  are,  even  at  the  hour  of 
their  Cyclopean  attempts,  necessary  to  the 
moral  existence  of  their  oppressors.  So 
slippery  is  the  path  where  theocracy  and 
autocracy  tread,  so  pregnant  with  degra- 
dation and  shame,  that,  where  extra- 
neous circumstances,  such  as  a  war,  or 
some  such  calamity  does  not  impel  the 
rulers  of  nations  into  a  course  other  than 
their  own,  vice  and  infamy  establish  them- 
selves in  their  heart,  and  masters  their 
actions.  Then  the  age  of  Garacalla,  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  of  Louis  the 
XV.,  prepared  by  the  so-called  glorious 
reign  of  Louis  the  XIV.,  arrives.  Such 
are  the  effects  produced  by  an  unlimited 
exercise  of  power.  It  tends  fatally  to  drive 
man  towards  the  mire  of  corruption,  and 
induces  him  to  wallow  into  it. 

We  do  not  know  whether  any  of  these 
reflections,  evident  enough  even  to  an  or- 
dinary thinker,  were,  at  that  moment,  oc- 
cupying the  mind  of  the  English  lords. 
In  fact,  their  sullen  countenances  and  dis- 
appointed looks  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  as  indicative  of  repentance,  if  we 
could  suppose  that  such  sentiments  had 
ever  entered  the  callous  heart  and  brazen 
conscience  of  an  English  diplomatist.  Alas! 
why  must  we  refuse  even  this  Blight  virtu- 
ous eompensation  to  the  men  who  have  so 
misapplied  their  position,  that  even,  a 
thought  of  mercy  cannot  find,  in  the  midst 
of  their  political  acts  towards  other  people 
an  opening  wide  enough  to  slip  in !  The 
fact  is,  that  Lord  Minto  did  not  reflect  in 
the  least  of  the  injuries  he  was  inflicting 
on  the  Roman  people,  bat  was  only  sen- 
sible to  a  certain  signal  which  was  made  to 
him,  through  the  window  of  the  "  Angel 
of  the  Field,9'  by  the  pretty  hand  of  the 
Signora,  and  to  a  folded  paper  which  had 
been  slipped  into  his  hands,  by  a  waiter  of 
the  hotel,  at  the  moment  he  was  stepping 
into  the  coach. 

As  for  Lord  John,  it  is  easier  to  imagine 
than  to  describe  his  state  of  mind.  He 
had  heard  and  seen  during  that  day  more 
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than  tihe  accounts  of  the  noisy  democracy 
of  Athens,  and  the  stoic  republicanism  of 
8parta  had  ever  conveyed  to  him.  The 
habits  of  his  life  and  the  prejudice  of  his 
education  had  rooted  into  his  opinions  a 
form  of  society,  upon  which  he  had  mod- 
elled all  his  possible  conceptions  of  govern- 
ment. To  find  that  he  had  to  break  with 
his  notions,  not  in  consequence  of  a  change 
hi  his  views,  but  on  account  of  a  stronger 
force  than  his  own,  the  might  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  he,  the  proud  representative 
of  twenty  generations  of  noble  ancestors, 
was  obliged  to  perform  an  act  of  submis- 
sion, at  least  intellectual,  before  a  man  of 
nothing,  a  peasant,  a  clown,  a  betas;  whom 
he  had  learned  from  his  infancy  to  hold,  if 
not  in  contempt,  at  least  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  him,  that  a  contact  between  a 
noble  and  a  plebian  seemed  to  him  an  Uto- 
pia, or  the  greatest  folly  of  the  age,  was 
too  heavy  a  burden  for  his  shoulders  to 
bear.  The  bold  language  of  the  Roman 
leader  had  subverted  all  his  traditions  of 
ranks,  all  his  ideas  of  social  demarcation, 
and  had  lowered  to  his  eyes  the  fictitious 
edifice  of  English  aristocracy,  whilst  the 
clearness  and  pointedness  of  his  views,  had 
caused  his  intellect  to  patiently  submit  to 
the  most  acute  of  all  arguments — sincerity. 
Pride,  self-sufficiency,  presumption,  all  the 
inmates  of  a  highly-intellectual  and  culti- 
vated organization,  falsified  by  the  medi- 
ocrity and  selfishness  of  those  among 
whom  he  was  in  close  union — political  des- 
igns drawn  at  another  source,  and  inspired 
by  quite  different  and  opposite  motives  ; — 
religious  opinions  involuntarily  blended 
with  worldly  interests,  and  forming  a  part 
of  his  politics,  and  both  acting  in  common 
as  a  prop  to  his  ambition,  rather  than  as  a 
discharge  of  duty — and,  finally,  the  innate 
Bense  of  that  inequality  of  conditions  which 
is  at  the  basis  of  all  absolutist  powers — a 
sense  which,  at  this  very  hour,  causes  half 
of  mankind  to  bear  arms  against  the  other 
half, — all  these  motives,  all  these  notions, 
all  these  prejudices,  were  weaving  over  the 
eyes  of  Lord  John  a  thick  veil  through 
which  no  beneficial  light  could  penetrate. 
The  position  of  the  English  Tory  was,  at 
that  instant,  doubly  cruel  and  painful.  For 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  deeply  affected 
by  what  he  thought  to  be  an  arrogant  fit 
of  the  Roman  Rabble,  he  was  not  the 
least  acted  upon  by  the  culpable  compla- 
cency of  his  adversary  in  politics,  the  poli- 


cy of  whom,  constantly  in  contradiction 
with  what  he  himself  professed,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  and  in  the  estimation  he  had  of  his 
own  sincerity,  fast  undermining  the  power 
they  had  both,  Tories  and  Whigs,  until 
then  exercised.  The  fact  that  a  system 
whatever,  either  political,  social,  or  reli- 
gious, must  make  room  for  another,  more 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  and  better  suited  to  the  incessant 
development  and  onward  march  of  human- 
ity, was  never  so  well  illustrated  as  in  Lord 
John's  situation.  Thus,  whilst  both  of  the 
systems  to  which  he,  and  Lord  Minto  be- 
longed, had,  in  their  end,  the  same  object, 
that  is,  to  infuse  blood  and  life  into  the 
veins  of  the  aristocratic  body,  and  to  pre- 
serve intact  and  untouched,  the  rock  upon 
which  they  had,  for  ages  and  ages,  built 
up  the  fortified  castle  of  their  privileges, 
behold  division  sliding  into  their  ranks,  and 
the  tooth  of  a  portion  of  the  new  aristo- 
cracy gnawing  the  flesh  of  the  other  por- 
tion, like  famished  wolves,  turning  one 
against  the  other  for  want  of  sheep  to  de- 
vour. What  is  that  unknown  impulse, 
that  invisible  hand,  which,  pushing  masses 
onward  in  search  of  something  new,  cries 
to  the  nations  of  the  world.  Forward! 
Forward  !  and  which  puts  the  sword  in 
the  hands  of  those  wanting  to  remain  mo- 
tionless, not  as  an  offensive  or  defensive 
weapon  against  others,  but  as  an  arm 
which  they  must  turn  against  themselves, 
and  which,  as  in  the  history  of  the  Phari- 
sees of  old,  must  silently,  slowly  perhaps, 
work  out  their  destruction,  and  ultimately 
accomplish  their  death. 

Of  these  reflections,  only  a  part  assailed 
the  agitated  mind  of  Lord  John.  But  that 
part  was  precisely  the  most  exciting,  for  it 
was  that  which  was  most  directly  applicable 
to  his  passions.  This  fountain  of  all  human 
infirmities,  once  made  turbid  by  the  stirring 
up  of  the  dregs,  the  revolt  of  mind  against 
reason  immediately  follows.  We  leave 
the  pupe  scenery  of  the  highest  regions  of 
existence  for  the  contemptible  and  exclus- 
ive spectacle  of  our  own  frailty — envy, 
jealousy,  and  hatred.  We  see  each  fact 
magnified  through  the  glass  of  resentment 
and  revenge,  at  the  bottom  of  each  glance. 
Then,  our  intellect,  that  bright  beacon 
kept,  lighted  by  a  divine  hand,  veils  itself 
as  for  a  mourning.  Instead  of  throwing 
light  upon  surrounding  objects,  and  mak- 
ing clear  the  road  before  us,  it  dazzles  our 
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sight,  and  placing  the  bandage  of  anger 
before  our  eyes,  wraps  np  our  judgment  in 
the  swaddling  clothes  of  infancy.  Pas- 
sions are  for  reason  what  imbecility  is  to 
old  ago.  It  changes  man's  nature  into  a 
state  of  childishness  bordering  upon  insan- 
ity, and  grants  only  enough  clearness  to  the 
mind  to  make  it  conscious  of  its  perversity 
and  impotence.     But  to  our  history. 

When  the  carriage  had  reached  the 
hotel  where  the  two  lords  had  taken  their 
lodgings,  they  retired  into  their  respective 
rooms.  Lord  Minto  proceeded  to  cogi- 
tate upon  tho  events  of  the  day,  and  to 
read  over  the  note  he  had  received  in  the 
morning.  As  for  Lord  John,  fatigued  as 
he  was,  by  the  terrible  assaults  his  pride 
had  sustained  during  the  eventful  journey, 
assaults  which  were  still  fresh  in  his  mind, 
and  rankling  in  his  heart  like  a  barbed  ar- 
row, he  immediately  went  to  bed,  where  he 
had  the  memorable  dream  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  relate. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DREAM   OF   LORD   JOHN,  OR  A  PAGE  OP   HIS- 
TORY IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  VISION. 

"  This  noble  descendant  of  twenty  gene- 
rations of  chevaliers,  noblemen,  counts, 
dukes,  and  princes,  whose  illustrious  lin- 
eage had  mixed  with  the  royal  blood  of 
several  European  dynasties,  finds  himself 
transported  several  ages  back,  in  an  Eng- 
lish shire,  amidst  large  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  swine,  scattered  here  and  there,  among 
the  intricate  windings  of  a  thick  forest. 
A  sullen  silence  prevails  ail  around  him  ; 
tjc  air  is  hot  and  suffocating;  over  his 
head  dark  clouds  are  gathering,  illumina- 
ted, from  time  to  time,  by  a  sudden  flash 
of  phosphoric  light,  similar  to  that  which 
appeared  to  the  eyea  of  the  terrified  Bal- 
thazar. 

'■  That  forest  is  crossed  by  a  narrow  path, 
cut  in  the  thick  part  of  the  wood,  some- 
times opening  upon  a  little  glade,  some- 
times cleared  by  means  of  the  hatchet, 
among  vegetable  offal,  and  decayed  oaks, 
whose  rotten  trunks  yielding  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  foot,  flies  away  into  dust.  This 
path  is  strewed  with  mantraps  and  cal- 
traps,  and  other  destructive  engines  for 
catching  wolves  and  hunters.      Once,  a 


portion  of  the  body  engaged  in  the  treach-     ■ 
erous  snare,  the  man  or  the  animal  is  se- 
cured and  caught,  unless  he  chooses  to  lose 
his  limb. 

"  At  the  first  tree  of  the  forest,  and  a 
few  steps  from  the  caltraps  and  mantraps, 
Lord  John  saw  a  man,  deprived  of  his  j 
leg,  hung  to  a  branch,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  "  Hung  for 
having  killed  a  hare  ! !  "•  The  leg  of  the 
man  was  still  seen,  sticking  in  the  iron 
teeth  of  the  calstrap,  and  had  been  barbar- 
ously severed  from  the  body,  by  an  axe. 

"  However  sad  this  spectacle,  he  never- 
theless, continues  his  route.  But,  before 
proceeding  any  further,  and  by  an  invol- 
untary movement  of  his  hand,  he  draws 
his  sword,  and  directing  its  point  on  the 
inscription,  he  writes  the  word  one  ! 

"  At  a  little  distance,  he  sees  a  small-hill, 
raised  above  a  bed  of  dead  branches  and 
foliage,  and  covered  with  a  few  shovels- 
full  of  fresh  ground.  As  he  advances 
near  the  spot,  he  sees  traversing  the  ground, 
a  human  arm,  purposely  left  out,  and  hold- 
ing, in  its  clenched  fingers,  a  board,  with 
these  words :  "  Backed  to  death  by  order 
of  his  landlord,  for  having  refused  to  let 
him  have  his  wife  the  evening  of  his  wed- 
ding." f 


*  English,  Statute*  on  the  Chase. — Under  the 
dominion  of  the  Normans  and  their  successors,  kill- 
ing a  King's  deer  was  made  a  capital  offence. 
This  rale  lasted  a  great  length  of  time.  After  that, 
atl  men.  except  artificers,  laborers,  and  other  lay- 
men which  had  lands,  or  tenements,  for  the  value 
of  40s.,  a  year;  and  priests  for  the  value  of  £10, 
were  forbidden  to  keep  any  dogs,  nets,  or  engines 
to  destroy  deer,  hares,  and  conies;  no  other  gen- 
tlemen's game  upon  pain  of  one  year  imprison- 
ment. In  page  415  of  the  Commentaries,  there  is 
a  clanse  saying,  that  the  King  is  the  ultimate  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  land*  in  the  Kingdom,  and  there- 
fore he  hag  Lite,  right  of  the  universal  soil,  to  enter 
thereon,  and  to  chase,  and  take  such  creatures  at 
his  •pleasure.  At  that  time,  no  man  was  q  a  alined 
to  kill  game,  or  be  exempt  from  the  original  penal- 
ties, unless  he  possessed  some  peculiar  privileges 
derived  from  the  King. 

French  Statute*  on  the  Chase. — The  Hunter's 
code  of  Henry  the  TIL.  was  very  severe  on  delin- 
quents. The  men  who  were  found  shooting  or 
killing  wild  beasts,  such  as  deer,  bears,  fawns,  or 
any  other  sort  of  quadrupeds,  were  condemned  to  a 
fine  of  £230  Tournois,  or  whipped  till  they  bled 
with  rods,  if  they  could  not  pay  the  fine. 

In  case  of  relapse  they  were  sent  to  the  galleys, 
whipped  with  rods,  their  property  confiscated,  etc 
And  if  they  were  found  hunting  a  third  time,  they 
were  put  to  death. 

t  According  to  the  customs  of  that  barbarous  age, 
the  landlord  had  a  right  to  possess  the  wife  of  his 
vassal,  the  first  night  of  his  wedding,  and  sometimes 
he  (the  landlord.)  kept  her  for  several  weeks,  and 
months,  before  the  two  victims  of  his  lust  could  be 
restored,  one  to  the  other.     The  vassal  of  these 
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u  This  horrible  sight  does  not  deter  him 
from  his  pursuit.  Only,  and  before  leav- 
ing the  spot,  the  same  previous  impulse 
causes  him  to  unsheath  his  sword,  and  to 
write  the  word  two  ! 

u  On  he  goes.  The  forest  is  silent,  the 
atmosphere  hot  and  damp,  the  clouds 
darker  and  darker.  The  little  flash  of 
light  piercing  occasionly,  the  dusky  veil 
hanging  before  his  eyes,  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  show  him  the  beaten  path.  His 
uncertain  feet  are  wandering  to  and  fro, 
in'quest  of  the  direction,  when,  suddenly,  he 
feels  a  cold  hand  grasping  his,  and  a  tall 
man,  with  gaunt  visage,  and  swarthy  com- 
plexion, appears  before  him.  '  I  am  one 
of  thy  ancestors,'  says  the  phamtom.  As 
soon  as  the  voice  has  spoken,  the  light  of 
Heaven  disappears  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  An  entire  darkness  prevails.  '  I  am 
•  the  great  Inquisitor,'  says  the  voice. 
1  Come  !  .  .  .  .  We  soon  shall  see.' 

tt  As  he  spoke,  the  trees  of  the  wood  com- 
mences burning.  The  flame  goes  up,  up, 
far  above  the  top  of  the  highest  branches, 
and  the  fire  spreads  through  the  whole 
forest.  By  a  magical  power,  Lord  John 
sees,  suspended  to  each  bough  and  twig 
of  the  burning  trees,  heads  of  human  be- 
ings, with  wry  faces,  and  distorted  lips, 
the  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  as  if 
suffering  the  pangs  of  the  rack.  '  Come 
on,'  says  the  great  Inquisitor,  to  his  des- 
cendant. 1 1  have  promised  that  thou 
shouldst  see  ....  Now  thou  seests.' 

"  They  soon  arrive  at  a  little  dale,  bor- 
dered with  a  sweet  briar  edge,  the  only 
one  which  had  escaped  from  the  conflag- 
aration.  A  small  natural  stream  of  clear 
water  is  warbling  all  around  upon  a  smooth 
and  glossy  bed  of  red  pebbles.  A  little 
patch  of  ground,  covered  with  ashes  and 
cinders,  indicates  the  traces  of  a  recent 
fire.  Fragments  of  human  bones,  burned 
and  half  calcined,  are  laying  under  the 
ashes,  together  with  broken  pieces  of  iron 
corroded  by  the  damp,  the  rings  of  which 
are  still  closely  riveted  to  the  bones. 
Near  that  place,  stands  the  trunk  of  a 
dead  oak,  the  only  witness  of  that  scene 
of  desolation.  Upon  the  bark,  deeply 
enough  to  carve  into  the  hard  portion  of 
the  wood,  the  blade  of  a  knife  has  engrav- 

tiznes  waa  wbat  we  call  people  to  day.  That 
right  well  known  under  the  feudal  regime  of  Enp- 
laod.  was  called  in  French,  Droit  dc  Jambage  et  de 
CuisBage. 


ed  these  words :  i  Condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive  by  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion, for  having  neglected  to  go  to  church 
on  Sunday.'  * 


*  The  Holy  Inquisition. — There  are,  perhaps, 
no  religions  institutions,  at  any  period  of  ancient 
or  modern  history,  eqoal  in  cruelty,  barbarity,  we 
might  say  in  ferocity,  to  that  which  we  find  recor- 
ded under  the  head  of  "  Manual  of  the  Holy  Inqui- 
sition." Murderous  feudalism,  tyrannical  monarch- 
ism,  oppression  under  all  forms,  either  taken  in  the 
remotest  time,  during  the  Middle  Age,  or  selected 
among  the  bloody  pages  of  the  so  often  improperly 
quoted  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  are  sott  and 
mild  pictures  when  compared  to  the  horrors  com- 
mitted  by  that  executive  department  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Neither  Atila.  the  scourge  of  God, 
nor  the  wars  of  the  Saracens  against  the  christians, 
nor  the  expeditious  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  so 
many  hundred  thousands  of  victims  perished,  can 
stand  comparison  with  a  single  expedition  of  this 
favorite  of  the  Pope,  Torquemada,  during  his  do- 
minion in  Spain.  As  we  wish  to  avoid,  in  the 
course  of  our  Republican  Sketches,  any  affirmation 
which  could  be  suspected  of  exageration,  or  tain- 
ted with  the  least  partiality ;  we  will  let  the  sub- 
ject speak  for  itself,  and  will  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Manual  or  the  Holy  Inquisition,  (their  own  book,) 
and  to  the  life  of  Torquemada,  to  verity  the  exacti- 
tude of  our  information. 

Under  the  dominion  of  Torquemada,  during  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  (between  1481 
and  1498.)  there  have  been  114.451  individuals  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  or  put  to  death  by  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  in  that  one  district. 
The  registers  of  the  said  tribunal  divide  the  vic- 
tims under  the  following  category : 
Condemned  to  galleys  or  prison,     -        -        97.371 

Burned  alive, 10,220 

Burnt  in  effigy,         .....  6,860 


The  number  of  victims  amounting  to        114,451 

We  must  remark  that  among  the  6,860  burnt  in 
effigy,  there  are  at  least  4.000  who  had  slowly  died 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  holy  office,  and  near  2,000 
whose  bones  had  been  exhumed. 

Such  was  the  popular  excitement  against  the 
cruelties  of  Torquemada,  that  many  risings  of  the 
people  took  place  during  his  dominion  in  Spain. 
But  the  Pope,  Innocent "VIII..  feeling  how  much 
such  a  powerful  hand  as  that  of  Torquamada 
could  add  to  the  power  of  bis  tiara,  in  the  then 
most  civilized  spot  of  Europe,  Spain,  confirmed 
him  by  two  bulls  in  the  charge  of  great  inquisitor 
of  Spain,  and  conferred  to  him  the  "Honorable" 
title  of  confessor  of  the  sovereigns.  Tuat  same 
Torquemada  expelled  from  Spain  £00,000  Jews. 

The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  at  first  direct- 
ed to  the  discoveries  of  heresies.  But  as  time 
progressed,  innumerable  actions  became  included 
under  the  name  of  heresy.    For  instance  : 

A  man  was  an  heretic  for  lending  his  money  on 
iuterest. 

For  putting  the  devil  in  a  bottle. 

For  smuggling  horses. 

For  reading  the  gospel  in  a  popular  language 
(tongue  vulgaire). 

For  despising  the  bells,  which  are  the  trumpets 
of  God. 

For  discussing  an  article  of  faith. 

For  suspecting  the  justice  of  the  Inquisition. 

For  putting  on  a  clean  shirt  on  Saturday. 

For  passing  one's  nail  on  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

For  extracting  the  fat  of  the  pork  from  the  lean. 

For  eating  mutton  killed  by  the  Jews. 

For  reciting  psalms  without  the  addition  of 
Gloria  patri. 
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"  For  the  third  time  Lord  John  drew 
his  sword,  and  writes  the  number  three  ! 

"  Scarcely  had  the  deadly  weapon 
achieved  the  fatal  writing  ere  the  conflagra- 
tion increased  in  intensity,  and  extended 
like  a  sea  of  fire  over  the  whole  country. 
The  English  lord  dazzled  by  the  blaze,  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  in  the  midst  of  Hell. 
His  ears  are  struck  with  strange  sounds, 
his  sight  is  endowed  with  an  aoateness  un- 
known to  him  before.  He  sees,  at  an  enor- 
mous distance,  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
covered  with  pasture,  numerous  flocks,  and 
happy  shepherds.  He  sees  abundance 
and  comfort  dwell  as  well  in  the  oabin  of 
the  poor,  as  in  the  palace  of  the  rich. 
(  How  happy  are  this  people,'  says  he  to 
himself.  The  words  still  hang  on  his  lips, 
when  his  ancestor,  the  great  Inquisitor, 
appears  again.  Suddenly,  the  flaming 
ocean  which  surrounds  them,  advan- 
ces towards  the  blessed  land,  like  an 
angry  wave,  swallowing  up  farms  and  pal- 
aces, burning  alive  shepherds  and  flocks. 
The  soil  is  covered  with  bones  and  ashes. 
The  whole  country  laid  bare,  presents  but 
a  scene  of  conflagration  and  murder.  The 
terrified  eye  of  Lord  John  knows  not 
where  to  rest  itself ;  wero  it  not  for  his 
ancestor,  the  Great  Inquisitor,  who  seems 
contemplating  this  spectacle  with  a  mix- 
ture of  hellish  pride  and  pleasure,  he 
would  stop  and  retrace  his  steps.  But  it 
is  too  late.  The  ground  he  treads  upon 
cracks  and  opens,  and  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  corpses,  rising  from  their  ashes, 


For  giving  to  children  an  Hebrew  name. 

For  taming  the  face  against  the  wall  in  dying, 
for  which  case  they  exacted  heavy  sums  from  his 
relatives  to  get  him  oat  of  purgatory. 

For  killing  a  ram  on  Easter  day. 

For  washing  hands,  'and  unwillingly  dipping 
one's  elbows  into  the  water. 

For  singing  certain  songs  in  dancing  the  zambra. 

For  rinsing  one's  month  alter  dinner,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
other  equally  horrible  crimes. 

For  these  motives  everybody  was  amenable  to 
the  inquisition,  and  punishable  by  all  its  rigors. 
Those  articles  of  accusation  published  in  the  Press 
of  Paris  (5th  May,  1830).  have  been  care  felly  ver- 
ified upon  the  Manual  o(  the  Inquisition.  It  is  use- 
less to  tell  our  readers  that  the  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition was  ecclesiastical,  dependant  only  on  the 
Holy  seot.  The  Inquisitor  named  by  the  Pope  was 
in  a  certain  sense  a  delegate  of  the  Papacy.  He 
was  a  missionary  of  the  church,  searching  for  her- 
esies. The  Inquisitor  had  the  power  of  fulminat- 
ing excommunications,  proclaiming  indulgences, 
distributing  admouitions,  and  forbidding  all  priests 
to  deliver  their  sermons  when  he.  the  Inquisitor, 
was  going  to  preach  He  had  jurisdiction  upon  all 
men  and  women,  and  could  even  summon  kings 
to  his  bar. 


advance  towards  him,  and  soiling  his 
sword,  write  the  word  Millions  ! 

"'lam  the  Great  Inquisitor/  says  his 
ancestor,  dropping  his  hand.  '  I  have 
promised  that  thou  shouldst  see.  Thou 
seest.  Now,  I  must  follow  my  victims. 
It  is  the  eternal  law— of  the  last  judg- 
ment. Man  must  be  haunted,  in  the 
other  life,  by  his  own  acts  in  this  one.  If 
good,  they  will  make  him  happy,  if  not, 
they  will  burn  and  consume  his  heart  in 
perpetual  torments.  Farewell  1  I  shall 
see  thee  no  more  till  my  heart  having  been 
entirely  consumed,  will  be  born  again, 
with  new  sentiments  and  a  new  religion, 
Farewell  !' 

"  Lord  John  left  alone,  sees  the  clouds 
resume  their  former  position ;  the  same 
flash  of  phosphoric  light  appears,  and  he 
finds  himself  again  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  forest.  However,  the  atmosphere 
becomes  milder ;  a  little  fresh  air  seems 
to  penetrate  through  the  thick  foliage, 
and  a  sweet  music,  like  the  voice  of  the 
birds  leaving  their  nest  for  the  first  time, 
and  venturing  in  the  space,  strikes  his  ear. 
A  long  sigh,  such  as  that  which  the  breast 
heaves  at  the  end  of  a  great  calamity,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  hope,  relieves 
the  noble  lord  from  his  pangs.  The  ter- 
rible vision  is  gone. 

"  Scarcely  had  this  phantom  vanished 
from  his  eyes  ere  there  appeared  another. 
This  one  differed  from  the  former  by  the 
richness  of  his  garments  and  the  majesty 
of  his  attitude.  His  dress  glittered  with 
gold  and  precious  stones.  His  head,  cov- 
ered with  a  richly-ornamented  mitre,  was 
radiant  with  health  and  contentment,  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  pastoral  staff,  in  sign 
of  his  dignity,  and  a  diamond  ring,  badge 
of  his  power.  '  I  am  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Primate  of  all  England/  says  the 
phantom, '  and  one  of  thy  ancestors.  Thou 
wantest  to  see.    Thou  shalt  see.    Come !' 

And  leading  the  lord  by  the  hand,  he 
transports  him  in  the  centre  of  an  open 
country,  covered  with  rich  crops  'and  nu- 
merous herds  of  swine.  A  church  raises 
its  lofty  turrets  above  the  humble  roofs  of 
a  small  village,  situated  near  that  plaoe. 
In  front  of  the  church  stands  a  cross ;  not 
far  from  the  cross,  and  all  around,  is  the 
church-yard. 

[to  bb  continued.] 
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SELECT  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  SCOTT, 
HITHERTO  OMITTED. 


BY  NED-WARD  MAN'S-FIELD,  ESQUIRE. 


THE  AUTHORS  PROLOGOMENA HIS  DIFFI- 
CULTIES AND  SAGE  CONCLUSIONS  ON  THE 
USE   OF    MOTTOES,    GREAT   MEN,   AND   AN 


OLD  HAT. 


[ILLUSTRATED   BT   CAPTAIN  JOHANN   SCHMIDT,  OUR   MILLINGTARY   ARTIST.] 


you,  honored  Scot-ophili,  may  have  never 
heard  before,  to  the  end  that  ye  may 
scratch  the  harder  where  ye  are  not  itchy, 
and  where  also  your  highly  tall  idol  is  not, 
perhaps,  cacoethetically  afflicted. 

Now — that  exordium  to  this  profound 
history  we  take  to  be  classical,  perspicu- 
ous, and  devout.  It  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate at  this  time,  being  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  great  work  of  a  great  fisherman. 
The  original  was  written,  moreover,  on 
the  private  life  and  modest,  unp  resuming 
miracles  of  him,  to  whom  that  literary 
fisherman  awarded  worship  and  faith.  Our 
imitation  is  the  more  becoming,  since  you, 
Scoto-phili,  not  Theo-phili,  award  to  the 
great  name  in  whose  praise  we  write,  the 
devotion  and  the  reverence  and  the  flat- 
tery former  and  imbecile  Christians  were 
content  to  offer  to  their  God. 

To  tell  the  truth  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  author  in  discovering  or  inventing 
a  becoming  opening  to  these  select  passages 
in  the  life  of  our  greatest  and  tallest  of 
heroes,  have  been  exacerbating  to  his  tem- 
per, most  scrupulously  afflicting  to  his 
modesty,  and  horridly  against  his  grain. 
We  had  reflected  for  a  long  time  on  the 
opening  with  which  Titus  Livius,  a  Roman 
writer  of  Review  articles  for  Augustus 
Caesar,  thought  worthy  of  initiating  the 
history  of  Rome ;  but  to  the  "  satis  con- 
stat "  of  the  Paduan,  we  could  find  nothing 
"  sufficiently  evident"  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  general  reader  in  Major  General 
Soott.  The  dreams  of  a  Kant,  or  the 
thoughts  of  a  Schiller,  are  oftentimes  in- 
conceivable and  unintelligible  to  ordinary 
minds  however  assiduous ;  and  so  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  Excellency's  character 


ORASMUCH 

as  many  have 
taken  in  hand 
to  set  forth  in 
order  a  rela- 
tion of  those 
things  most 
firmly  believed 
amongst  you," 
concerning  the 
worshipful 
General  Scott, 
it  seemed  good 
to  us  also, 
of  the  Demo- 
cratic  Re- 
view, having 
been  conscious 
of  many  events 
from  the  be- 
ginning unto 
the  present, 
which  seem  to 
be  utterl  v  un- 
known, if  we 
may  judge  by 
the  silence  of 
tbe  biographers  of  the  illustrious  Quin- 
tals Flestrin  Americanesis,  or  Uncle-Sam- 
wd*»  Man-Mountain,  ("  full  six  feet  five 
inches,")  to  set  forth  in  order  a  great 
qaaatity  of  other  things,  of  which  many  of 
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or  standing  there  can  be  absolutely  nothing 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  (that  is,  satis  con- 
stant J)  to  the  vision  of  the  vulgar,  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  that  lie  is  above  them. 
Now  a  great  philosopher  has  said,  having 
been  probably  somewhat  drunken  at  the 
time,  and  having  knocked  his  head  against 
a  high  wall,  "  that  which  we  see  before  us, 
and  which  we  cannot  see  over,  is  to  us  in- 
finity ;'*'  and  six  feet  five  of  a  General,  be- 
ing even  to  us  a  wall  of  brass  beyond 
which  we  could  behold  nothing  intelligible 
or  even  humanly  unintelligible,  we  con- 
cluded that  in  the  "satis  constat"  of 
Livy  there  was  no  redemption  from  our 
present  difficulty,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  seek  in  loftier  regions,  that 
is,  in  mounting  upon  some  stool  of  giddy 
altitude,  a  more  appropriate  and  heroic 
exordium. 

We  then  bethought  ourselves  of  Xeno- 
phon,  but  in  the  mere  teacher  of  a  green 
youth  like  Cyrus,  and  in  the  hero  and  his- 
torian of  a  retreat  only,  we  were  equally 
inappropriate  and  unfortunate  ;  besides, 
he  was  nothing  but  a  Greek,  and  the  na- 
tive pride  of  Gen.  Scott  revolts  at  all 
Greeks,  ancient  or  modern.  The  Natu- 
ralization Laws  of  this  country  would  in- 
deed have  arrived  at  a  pretty  pass  if  our 
greatest  of  Generals  were  to  be  compared 
to  a  Greek ;  and  our  military  glory  were 
indeed  undone  if  the  immortal  hero  who 
retreated  through  every  inch  of  Florida 
over  and  over  again,  in  one  solid  body,  in 
three  divisions,  in  five  divisions,  without 
losing  a  single  man,  were  to  be  compared 
to  the  hero  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thous- 
and— the  seven-leagued  "  counter-march- 
es "  in  marshes  of  our  General's  boots,  to 
the  little  furlongs  of  the  Anabasis  !  Plu- 
tarch's lives  offered,  neither,  any  escape — 
all  his  heroes  turned  out  in  comparison 
with  Mr.  Mansfield's  and  Mr.  Greeley's 
lives  of  Scott,  to  be  only  men,  and  very 
small,  unpretending,  positively  modest 
men  ;  the  greatest  of  them  small  even  in 
stature.  In  Cincinnatus  there  was  no 
similitude,  inasmuch  as  General  Scott 
never  waited  to  be  asked,  and  never  was 
known  to  retire,  especially  when  he  was 
not  wanted.  In  Mark  Antony's  career, 
slightly  afflicted  as  he  was  with  an  egre- 
gious personal  vanity  and  parrotlike  fond- 
ness of  reduplicating  his  titles,  even  to  Mrs. 
Cleopatra — whom  he  called  in  the  then 
social  parlance  Mrs.  Field-Marshal  and 


Commander-in-Chief  Mark  Antony — we 
discovered,  perhaps,  a  parallel,  but  the  in- 
stance recorded  in  history  is  solitary,  and 
may  have  been  the  wicked  invention  of 
some  penny-a-line  letter  writer  from  the 
seat  of  war.  A  sentinel,  having  lain  down 
outside  Mark's  marquee,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Actium,  heard  first  a  pompons 
and  grandiloquent  snore  as  of  a  stentorian 
Hercules  awaking  in  the  night  time,  and 
then  the  authoritatively  ponderous  voice  of 
the  General,  "  Mrs.  Major  General  Mark 
Antony,  be  so  good  as  to  turn  this  way, 
Madam !"  but  the  passage  of  arms  alluded 
to,  being  of  private  detail,  and  interesting 
only  to  the  actors,  and  possibly  the  curious 
sentinel,  was  found  almost  as  bad  if  not 
worse  for  our  history  than  any  we  have 
enumerated.  The  memoirs  of  the  great 
Bayard  were  still  more  unhappy,  as  that 
knight  was  accustomed  to  fight  in  the 
due/turn,  or  single  combat,  on  all  occa- 
sions, by  way  of  choice.  Caesar's  com- 
mentaries on  himself  were  entirely  too 
modest  and  unpretending.  To  quote  any 
passage  from  Don  Quixote's  life  might  be 
taken  for  ridicule,  by  the  unhappy  mis- 
believers in  the  profound  faith  of  Cervan- 
tes. Voltaire's  Charles  Twelfth  is  evi- 
dently all  a  humbug,  and  a  small  one  too, 
compared  with  what  the  aforesaid  Messrs. 
Mansfield  and  Greeley  have  already  made 
out  of  the  deeds  of  our  hero.  Cortez — but 
General  Scott  conquered  Cortez  and  his 
ghost.  Turenne,  CondS,  Marshal  Saxe, 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  General  Harrison, 
or  Tecumseh — they  have  had  no  appro- 
priate biographers,  and  General  Cass's 
commentaries  on  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
do  not  amount  to  any  thing  which  every- 
body did  not  know  before.  General  Tom 
Thumb  has  had  no  biographer ;  and  Gen- 
eral John  Falstaff  has  had  but  a  very  bad 
one,  as  we  are  informed  from  the  entry 
of  the  author's  death,  "  Will.  Shakspere, 
gent."  In  short,  in  all  the  range  of  mili- 
tary biography,  autobiography,  memoirs, 
scenes,  anecdotes,  etc.  etc.,  there  was 
nothing  appropriate  as  an  exordium  to  this 
great  history  of  his  Excellency,  our  hero. 
Washington's  life  by  Sparks  is  a  mere 
treatise  on  camp  propriety  by  an  old 
Methodist  school-master;  and  that  by 
Marshall  is  modest  as  a  lawyer  in  war,  and 
as  much  out  of  its  element  as  regimental 
drill,  or  Jomini  in  a  court  room.  Thus 
we  were  everywhere  at  fault;  and  thus 
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we  were  compelled,  oat  of  respect  for  our 
subject,  and  anxiety  for  our  individual 
reputation  as  impartial  reviewers  and  his- 
torians, to  fall  back  upon  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral St.  Luke  of  the  New  Testament.  We 
trust  the  artistic  merit  of  the  antique 
original  will  not  be  thought  unworthy  of 
the  greatness  of  our  modern  theme. 

And  yet  it  has  not  at  all  satisfied  our- 
selves. The  opening  sentence  of  an  ex- 
ordium to  a  great  history  of  a  great  mil- 
lingtary  hero,  as  this  pretends  to  be, 
should  not  be  musical  as  a  lute,  and  soft 
as  the  voice  of  cooing  angels  ;  but  a  cla- 
rionlike hifalutin,  bomb-bursting  bellow- 
ing to  bloodiest  Bellona,  braying  braves, 
and  bruisers,  brandishing  battle-axes  on  a 
brandy  barrel — 

O  Tite,  tute,  Tati,  tanti  tibi  tyranni  tuliiti ! 

— it  should  be  marked  with  alliteration  a 
•exact  as  the  uniform  of  a  drill  room,  or 
the  noses  of  a  squad — it  should  redound 
and  rebound  and  confound  with  onomato- 
peia — it  should  belch  hurly  burly  conso- 
nants on  top  of  one  another  like  a  shower 
of  shells,  or  of  the  names  in  a  Russian  army 
list — it  should  howl  and  shriek,  din  with 
explosions  of  war,  inspire  like  a  Dutch 
trumpet,  charge  on  the  reader  like  a  line 
of  galloping  horse,  and  bother  him  inhu- 
manly in  smoke.  Here  too  we  failed,  not, 
however,  regretfully;  knowing  full  well 
that  the  presidential  messages  of  our  hero 
will  possess  all  these  unintelligible  advan- 
tages. But  independently  of  all  such 
merely  orthographical  qualities  the  open- 
ing of  this  martial  history  should  contain 
manifold  hints  on  what  history  ought  to  be, 
select  or  private  passages  of  history  in 
particular,  especially  detail  the  peculiar 
order  of  virtues  in  which  our  hero  shines 
most,  and  be  adorned  with  any  quantity 
of  well-selected  mottoes,  quotations,  or 
epigrams  from  all  sorts  of  authors,  ancient 
and  modern,  divine,  human,  or  demoniac, 
and  be  surmounted  especially  with  an  apt, 
laconic  and  epigrammatic  war-word,  or 
mot-de-gucrre,  spoken,  or  said  to  have  been 
at  some  time  spoken  by  the  depicted  hero 
— such  as  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici"  "  Bern,  bam, 
baum,"  "  fee-fa-fum," — or  like  modest 
Napier's  "peccavi,  I  have  Scinde,"  by  tak- 
ing northern  India,  or  General  Taylor's, 
u  more  grape  Captain  Bragg,"  when  he 
was  taking  a  glass  of  wine  with  that  gen- 


tleman— a  witty  expression  which  being 
misinterpreted,  to  catch  the  nose  of  the 
vulgar,  carried  the  election  of  General 
Taylor  in  1848. 

The  dignity  of  history  requires  these 
several  appendages,  useful  or  ornamental, 
to  a  just  exordium ;  and  with  us,  the 
three  desiderata,  what  sort  of  history  is 
this  ?  what  are  the  peculiarly  characteris- 
tic and  most  glorious  attributes  of  Gen- 
eral Scott  ?  and  what  is  or  are  the  most 
appropriate  quotation  or  quotations  for 
the  same?  resulted  to  a  certain  extent 
in  one  or  two  points,  his  living  hat  and 
boots  ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter,  without 
sacrilege,  to  raise  calf-skin  breeches,  coat- 
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tails,  boots,  buttons,  felt,  feathers  and 
fugles,  to  the  companion-ship  and  dignity 
of  hero  and  hero  worship.  The  species 
of  history  we  had,  therefore,  to  write  was 
to  some  extent,  Clothes-philosophic — 
a  field  already  touched  upon  by  Carlyle  ; 
Pantagruelic,  after  the  manner  of  Rabela- 
is; man-mountainish,  after  that  of  Swift; 
and  withal  martial,  abounding  in  sugges- 
tions for  such  numberless  quotations,  that 


the  author's  mind  was  lost  in  irre- 
trievable confusion.  The  maxim  of  the 
ancient  "  Qui  sunt  boni  cives  ?  Qui  belli, 
dui  domi  de  patria  bene  merentes,  nisi  qui 
patriae  beneficia  meminerunt" — that  is, 
u  Who  are  the  good  citizens?  who  in  war, 
who  in  peace  have  deserved  well  of  the 
country,  unless  those  who  have  been 
thankful  and  satisfied  with  the  honors 
that  country  has  already  heaped  upon 


LIKE  OLIVER  TWIST,  ETERNALLY  ASKING  FOR  MORE. 


» 


them,  without,  like  Oliver  Twist,  eternal- 
ly asking  for  more" — was  totally  inap- 
plicable to  our  hero,  who  has  never  been 
content  with  anything;  who  having  "taken 
Niagara,"  wanted  to  take  our  Battery; 
who  showed  his  superiority  to  old  Taylor 
by  taking  three-fourths  of  his  army ;  who 
having  received  the  highest  military  hon- 
ors, wanted  a  higher  military  honor  than 
any  Washington  or  Jackson  ever  receiv- 
ed, the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General ;  and 
who  for  twenty  years  has  demanded  to  be 
President  of  the  country,  because  he  is 
by  two  inches  a  greater  man  than  Wash- 
ington. But  the  whole  train  of  this  his- 
tory was  revealed  to  us,  its  pivotal  point, 
as  the  ingenious  Socialists  say,  its  true 


spirit,  and  grasp   and   importance,  and 
:  its  very  life,  and  the  apex  of  our  hero's 
I  greatness  shone  fully  before  us  in  these 
I  remarkable  sentences  of  his  biographers, 
Messrs.   Greeley  and   Mansfield,   (Two- 
penny or  Campaign  Life,  p.  4.) 

"  He  was  always  in  battle  in  full  dress 
uniform,  and  his  stature  (full  six  feet  five 
inches)  made  him  a  conspicuous  mark. 
*  *  #  He  was  urged  on  one  occasion 
of  great  personal  peril  to  change  his 
dress.  '  No,1  said  he,  '  I  will  die  in  my 
robes.' " 

Now,  here  at  once  was  revealed  to  us 
the  whole  scope,  and  the  very  cynosure  of 
|  General  Scott  and  his  history. 
Primo "  Full  dress  uniform." 
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Secundo— "  Full  six  feet  five  inches." 

Tertio "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  will  die 

in  my  robes." 

Now  these  primitive  points  of  history 
evolve  themselves  again  into  several  de- 
partments of  literature — first  that  great- 
ness of  begetting  and  being,  of  which 
Rabelais  descants  in  bis  life  of  Pantagruel  ; 
bnt  though  much  is  therein  concerning 
hobby-horses,  and  the  like,  appropriate 
to  our  hero,  yet  nought  appeared  to  us 
better  than  the  exclamation  of  the  rever- 
end domestic  chaplain,  relative  to  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  death  of  great  men : 

"  By  the  ruffled  tip  of  my  cowl,  cried 
Friar  John,  I  am  even  resolved  to  be- 
come a  scholar  before  I  die.  I  have  a 
pretty  good  head-piece  of  my  own,  you 
must  confess ;  now,  pray  give  me  leave  to 
ask  you  a  civil  question.  Can  these 
same  heroes  or  demigods  you  talk  of,  die? 
May  I  never  be  d(ignifie)d,  If  I  was  not 
so  much  a  (chawbacon)  as  to  believe  they 
had  been  immortal  like  so  many  fine  an- 
gels. Heaven  forgive  me  i  but  this  most 
reverend  Father  Macrobius,  tells  us,  they 
die  at  last.  Not  all,  returned  Pantagruel. 
*  *  *  This,  said  Friar  John,  is  not 
matter  of  breviary ;  I  may  believe  as  lit- 
tle or  as  much  of  it  as  you  and  I 
please." 

Wherefore,  General  Scott  not  dying  at 
all,  on  that  or  any  other  occasion,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  rantagruelic  philosophy, 
or  the  science  of  humbug,  otherwise  call- 
ed greatness. 

In  Rabelais,  too,  the  author  found 
much  wisdom  upon  the  length  of  man,  and 
the  explanation  in  which  the  American 
Pantagruel  might  have  eaten,  as  his  bio- 
graphers assert,  six  Mexicans  in  a  salid — 
but  on  this  subject  the  eloquent  Carlyle 
is  particularly  felicitous.  A  milling-tary 
hero  like  Scott  should  be  aware  "  six  feet 
five"  is  now  no  better  than  five  feet  six, 
or  for  that  matter,  one  foot  two,  if  the 
manakin  be  of  sufficient  bodily  consisten- 
cy, to  raise  to  its  little  shoulder  a  "  suffi- 
cient Birmingham  Horse  Pistol" — how 
much  shorter  if  he  carries  a  Colt  or  other 
revolver,  for  revolving  tall  persons  off 
their  axis? 

"  Such"  quoth  the  philosophic  tailor, 
l\L  hold  to  be  the  genuine  use  of  gunpow- 
d;r,  that  it  makes  all  men  alike  tall.  Nay, 
if  thou  be  cooler,  cleverer  than  I,  if  thou 
have  more  mind,  though  all  but  no  body 


whatever,  then  cans't  thou  kill  me  first, 
and  art  the  taller." 

A  quotation  we  hold  to  be  admirably 
appropriate  for  Frank  Pierce  and  the 
coming  election,  inasmuch,  as  none  can 
have  less  mind  than  General  Scott — but 
yet,  on  that  account,  not  appropriate  to 
this  history. 

But  on  "the  full  dress  uniform"  we 
thought  we  were  more  at  home — here,  at 
last,  we  exclaimed,  in  this  greatness 
which  is  of  the  tailor,  in  this  magnilo- 
quent, highly-looming,  awe-inspiring  spirit 
of  a  clothes  horse,  the  German  Teufelsdroch 
will  at  least  enlighten  us.  Plainly  it  is  the 
full  dress  uniform  which  commands — it  is 
the  epaulettes  which  give  breadth  and 
grandeur  to  the  military  chest.  Take  a 
cocked-hat  and  military  coat  and  hang 
them  on  a  pole,  place  them  in  the  front  of 
armies,  and  if  men  can  conquer  by  looking 
at  six  feet  and  a  half  of  a  full  uniform,  they 
will  conquer  by  looking  at  this  scare-crow. 
"  When  I  beheld  this,  I  sighed,  and  said- 
within  myself,  surely  man  is  a  broom 
stick."  So  wrote  Jonathan  Swift  upon  a 
broomstick;  what,  therefore,  must  Teu- 
felsdroch have  written  on  the  milling- 
tary  body  dandiacal  % 

Alas  !  we  turned  to  the  pages  of  Car- 
lyle and  found  but  this  unsatisfactory  sen- 
tence: 

"  Of  the  military  classes  in  those  old 
times,  whose  buff-belts,  complicated  chains 
and  gorgets,  huge  churn-boots,  and  other 
riding  and  fighting  gear  have  been  be- 
painted  in  modern  Romance,  till  the  whole 
has  acquired  somewhat  of  a  sign-post  char- 
acter— I  shall  here  say  nothing — " 

Again  in  the  fog — the  subject  was  too 
vast  even  for  him  ! 
But  then : 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  will  die  in  my 
robes." 

What  robes  ?  goodness  gracious,  surely 
he  did  not  dress  for  war  as  Julius  Caesar 
dressed  for  the  Senate,  or  fancy  himself 
robe-clad  in  Imperial  purple  at  the  base  of 
Pompey's  statue  ?  Oh  !  vanity  profound 
— oh  !  historic  itch !  what  have  we  here — 
a  drawing  of  the  robe.  It  is  given  to  the 
vulgar  in  that  splendid  production  to  en- 
lighten democracy,  the  two-penny  life  of 
Scott  published  by  Mrs.  Harris  Greeley, 
the  inventor  and  originator  of  all  the  sto- 
ries of  the  modern  Mrs.  Gamp. 
Searching  over  our  military  text-books 
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and  histories  we  eame  upon  but  one  pas- 
sage which  could  in  any  manner  enlighten 
us  upon  the  specious  use  or  structure  of  this 
extraordinary  covering.  It  is,  strange  to 
say,  to  be  found  in  the  Clothes  philosophy 
of  friend  Teufelsdroch,  as  follows  : 

"  The  simplest  costume,"  observes  our 
professor, "  which  I  anywhere  found  alluded 
to  in  history,  is  that  used  as  regimental  by 
Bolivar's  cavalry  in  the  late  Columbian 
wars.  A  square  blanket,  twelve  feet  in 
diagonal  is  provided  (some  were  wont  to 
cut  off  the  corners  and  make  it  circular)  : 
in  the  centre  a  slit  is  effected  eighteen 
inches  long;  through  this  the  naked 
trooper  introduces  his  head  and  neck  ; 
and  so  rides  shielded  from  all  weather, 
and  in  battle  from  many  strokes,  (for  he 
rolls  it  about  his  left  arm)  ;  and  not  only 
dressed,  but  harnessed  and  draperied — " 

Now  then  we  have  the  mock-heroic, 
11 1  will  die  in  my  robes,"  of  the  Imperial 
Cassar,  reduced  to  the  unheroic  and  homely 
"  I  will  die  in  my  blankets,"  of  the  Colom- 
bian horse,  and  of  the'  e very-day  form  of 
dying  ;  which  method  of  sublunary  exodus 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  hero,  if  he  at  all 
die,  contrary  to  all  Pan tagruelic  philosophy, 
will  find  comfortable,  and  not  exposed  to 


the  recording  avidities  of  a  hifalutin  Bob- 
Acres  Greeley,  or  grandiloquent  Mansfield. 
Yet  one  fact  stares  us  completely  out  of 
countenance.  This  robe  aint  the  robe — 
tlie  robes  in  which  he  was  bound  to  die 
are  the  hat  and  boots.  In  every  one  of 
the  innumerable  battles  portrayed  in  these 
lives  we  find  but  three  facts,  cocked  hat, 
nose,  and  boots.  The  nose  being  seem- 
ingly the  most  animate  of  the  three,  and 
only  seemingly,  we  bethought  ourselves  of 
an  apt  quotation  for  its  history : 

"  I  knows  a  nose  no  other  nation  knows. 
There's  glory  in  its  hook,  and  there's  thunder  in  its 
blows ! 

but  alas  !  the  disappointed  loving  lady  of 
the  Middle  Ages  who  took  to  loving  a 
modest  monk  on  the  score  of  that  organ, 
and  who  cried  out  in  her  bitter  sorrow, 
"  Nase,  me  decepisti,"  stares  us  with  kin- 
dred warnings  in  the  face.  Boots  were 
too  low  and  dark  a  topic  for  the  historic 
pen,  and  the  dignity  of  our  labours  could 
repose  only  like  a  brick,  in  the  General's 
hat.  What  crowding  monumental  mottoes 
filled  us  at  the  idea  of  writing  the  biogra- 
phy of  the  hat  martial.  "  And  is  this  the 
lion's  hat,"  in  Tim  Moore  wore  not  capi- 


1  is  this  the  lion's  hat." — Scene  f ram  the  Irish  Lion. 
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tal  to  this  instance.  We  closed  our  la- 
bours and  this  chapter,  torn  asunder  be- 
tween conflicting  epigrams — 

Hold  my  hat  ! 

has  for  us  unutterable  attractions,  argu- 
mentative, combative,  and  bibatorial ;  but 
we  prefer  above  all,  and  after  all,  the  an- 
cient axiom  of  Aristotle  as  handed  down 
to  us  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and 
resolved  into  the  Whig  nomination  at 
Baltimore,  viz : 

THE   LIFE  OF  AN  OLD  HAT   IS  TO  COCK  IT  ! 


II. 

SHOWING  THE  TRUE  VALUE  AND  GREAT- 
NESS OF  OUR  HERO  IN  HARD  CASH  AC- 
CORDING TO  THE  MARKET. 

Malvolio,  {reading).— "Some  are  born  great,  some 
achieve  greatnes*,  and  some  have  grentness  ihrtiat  upon 
them.  *  ♦  *  Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with 
servants;  let  thy  tongue  twang  arguments  or  stale  ;  put 
Ihyseir  into  the  trick  of  singularity.  *  *  *  *  {loqui- 
tur) I  vrUl  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors,  I  will 
baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will 
be  point-device,  the  very  man." 

SHAKSPBRr,  Twelfth  Night. 

PHE  an- 
ient Ro- 
"man  mil- 
'  ixj  sys- 
tem, or 
want  of 
system, 
and  of 
those 
rules  and 
rms  for 
perpetual 
motion,  u  rgan  izat ion , 
and  tactics,  upon  which 
most  great  Generals 
now-a-days  build  their 
fame,  was  .singularly  lu- 
dicrous and  unfortunate. 
The  conquering  Repub- 
lic or  the  ancient  world 
had  positively  no  such 
thing  aa  an  Army  List. 
Neither  Caesar  nor  Cincinnatus,  neither 
Fabius  nor  Scipio  the  African  extinguish- 
er, were  known  as  General  Caesar,  or 
Major  General  Scipio ;  nor  is  it  recorded 
that  even  Cincinnatus  or  Pompey  de- 
manded to  be  called  "  Lieutenant  Gener- 
al," on  the  ground  that  no  other  Roman 
citizen  had  ever  enjoyed  or  dreamt  of  the 
title,  or  exhibited  the  legitimate  vanity  in 


a  Republic  of  desiring  to  be  in  print  and 
salutation  above  all  his  fellow  citizens, 
dead  and  alive.  The  rank  by  Brevet  also 
was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and 
we  believe  the  linguist  Heyne  and  the 
classic  Dr.  Anthon  both  agree  that  the 
Latin  for  "  Brevet"  is  about  as  difficult  of 
discovery  as  that  for  a  pot-lid,  or  for  the 
vernacular  humbuggical  phrase,  "  gammon 
and  spinach."  Rank  indeed  with  the  un- 
happy Romans  was,  as  Rank  in  the  Army, 
wholly  unknown,  and  seniority  in  fighting 
was  about  as  much  respected  as  the  length 
of  a  citizen's  nose.  There  was  in  truth  no 
Army  Department — no  Establishment,  and 
consequently  the  barbarous  practice  pre- 
vailed of  regarding  a  General,  or  dux,  as 
dux  for  the  war,  or  the  difficulty  pending, 
and  when  that  was  over,  until  the  empire 
reformed  the  political  anarchy  of  the  Re- 
public into  a  happy  system  of  military 
obedience,  of  regarding  the  dux  as  a  very 
great  goose,  fit  only  to  fly  from  the  Tarpae- 
ian  rock  who  sought  to  keep  his  command 
as  General  after  the  war  was  over.  Worse 
vices  even  prevailed.  The  descendants 
of  the  Romulean  rapparees,  and  of  the 
blushing  Sabine  girls,  who  loved  gallantry 
so  well  that  they  naturally  preferred  its 
continuance  on  any  terms  rather  than  its 
capital  punishment,  never,  we  regret  to 
say,  under  the  Republic,  paid  their  Gen- 
erals or  duces;  deuce  an  ace  ever  they 
gave.  As  to  payment  for  life  to  a 
citizen  for  having  done  a  mere  citizen's 
duty  at  such  a  time,  they  never  dreamed 
of  such  an  act  of  monetary  justice  ;  and  it 
would  have  stirred  up  a  storm  from  the 
Capitoline  toMons  Sacerif  any  Latin  Whig 
had  dared  to  move  in  the  Campus  Martius 
for  a  pension  list,  and  for  pensions  to  pay 
men  for  the  trouble  of  taking,  carrying 
and  keeping  the  honors  they  had  long  ago 
merited,  or  did  not  get.  In  short,  the 
Romans  of  the  Republic  had  no  army, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  They  were  all 
soldiers,  just  for  all  the  world  like  our 
fire  companies.  Every  man-jack  of  them 
could  fight,  knew  it  was  his  duty  to  fight, 
and  did  fight  whenever  he  could  find  any 
body  on  the  frontier  to  fight  with.  To  all 
the  young  men  of  Rome,  from  him  who 
had  just  got  into  his  toga,  or  as  we  say,  was 
"  just  breeched,"  or,  politely,  remarkably 
lately  pantalcttcd,  and  who,  according  to 
the  sacred  laws,  had  been  religiously  shaved 
of  his  cat's-hair,  and  been  permitted  to 
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grow  his  beard  to  the  glory  of  his  Penates, 
to  the  young  gentleman  of  forty  or  forty- 
five,  who  was  beginning  to  fear  grey  hairs, 
and  who  had  not  yet  deserved  either  the 
great  triumph  or  the  Tarpseian  rock — to 
all  these  the  bone  and  smew  of  Rome, 
with  their  sympathizing  matrons  and  love- 
ly girls,  whose  lovely,  round,  white,  plump 
knees  used  to  step  through  the  side-slit 
of  the  gown*  as  they  paced  to  the 
warrior  assemblages  on  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius — to  all  these,  and  even  to  the  babies, 
the  shutting  of  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
as  dismal  and  horrible  a  sight,  as  the  ad- 
vent of  a  Whig  administration  is  to  us. 
It  betokened  "old  fogyism."  It  predi- 
cated poltroonery,  sedition  at  home,  cow- 
ardice abroad,  and  neither  glory  nor  booty. 
And  such  was  Rome  without  an  army — 
without  anything  but  a  whole  population 
ready  to  turn  out  and  conquer  the  whole 
world  as  it  did — just  as  our  fire  and  militia 
companies  would  turn  out  in  war  times — 
but  sorely  deficient  in  Dodsworth  Brass, 
and  all  other  bands  and  blowing  horns. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  system  of 
military  organization  and  military  rewards 
and  punishments  were  of  course  ridiculous, 
and  sometimes  disastrous.  Each  genera- 
tion of  the  Roman  people  had  to  fight  its 
own  battles — would  not  in  point  of  fact 
allow  the  previous  generation  to  interfere. 
Each  new  war,  or  often  each  new  cam- 
paign, brought  out  a  new  General,  called 
to  command  by  the  public  will  and  public 
faith.  The  pride  and  ambition  and  chiv- 
alry of  voung  men  was  thus  aroused  and 
excited  and  flattered  to  an  alarming  extent. 
No  amount  of  military  services  entitled  an 
old  man  to  be  a  General  or  dux  in  war ; 
and  if  Dux  Scotus  had  in  the  celebrated 
campaign  against  the  barbaric  nations  then 
habitating  the  regions  of  the  lower  Danube, 
dared,  whether  ordered  by  the  Senate  or 
not,  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  vic- 
torious Dux  Talorus  and  of  his  little  army, 
with  a  view  of  carrying  off  the  best  soldiers 
to  win  glory  for  himself  beyond  the  Alps, 
doubtless  the  camp  of  Talorus  would  have 


•  "  Gown  "—Greek,  yow,  the  knee.  This  most 
elegant  and  classic  garment,  to  be  historically  ac- 
curate, should  open,  from  a  little  above  the  knee, 
down  in  front,  and  wave  gracefully  rearward — free, 
bewitching,  and  so  cool.  That  which  oar  ladies 
call  a  gown  is  properly  a  robe ;  but  whether  it  or 
the  modern  petticoat  is  the  robe  General  Scott  in- 
tends dying  in,  we  are  not  sufficiently  learned  in 
Roman  and  female  antiquities  to  determine.  Prob- 
ably the  latter  as  most  suitable. 


mutinied  in  favor  of  their  own  young  Gen- 
eral ;  and  the  public  opinion  of  Rome,  and 
the  benedictions  of  the  women  who  sold 
eggs  and  apples  for  luncheon  around  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Tonans  in  the  forum, 
would  have  backed  the  mutiny.  The 
Roman  system,  or  no-system,  was  calcu- 
lated to  bring  out  young  men  and  young 
chivalry  upon  all  occasions,  and  not  to 
ratten  old  ones.  It  was  shockingly  disre- 
spectful to  fogies  generally,  specially  mili- 
tary fogies.  Henoe  the  military  art  in 
Rome  was  never  settled,  and  was  always 
in  a  very  indifferent  state.  Certainly  the 
Roman  youth  managed  to  conquer  on  all 
occasions,  but  that  is  no  proof  that  they 
knew  how.  They  had  no  corporate  mo- 
nopoly of  military  knowledge.  They  had 
no  books  of  tactics,  and  their  best  General 
could  not  compute  the  range  of  a  Faixhan 
gun,  or  express  algebraically  the  parabolic 
curve  of  an  arrow  projected  from  a  cata- 
pult. To  be  sure  there  were  no  Paixhan 
guns  then,  and  the  arrows  always  managed 
to  hit ;  but  then  all  this  only  shows  how 
utterly  unfit  for  our  days  is  the  Roman 
system.  It  proves,  moreover,  with  logical 
precision,  the  profound  ignorance  of  all 
Roman  Generals ;  and  that  General  Scipio, 
or  Marshal  Pompey,  could  no  more  fight 
the  battles  of  Chippewa,  and  Lundy  's  Lane, 
or  take  Mexico,  than  the  reader,  if  he 
were  ignorant  of  astronomy,  could  dance  a 
polka  to  the  musical  accompaniment  of 
the  spheres — a  very  necessary  accomplish- 
ment in  those  days  to  those  fond  of  music , and 
who  do  not  own  a  piano,  or  a  barrel  organ. 
The  most  serious  difficulty  resulting 
from  the  Roman  system  was,  however, 
this, — victories  in  battle  did  not  insure  to 
the  General,  any  political  position  at  home. 
In  Roman  times  no  General  could  boast 
he  won  this  battle  or  that,  much  less  that 
he  took  a  city,  or  did  in  himself  the  glories 
of  a  whole  campaign.  It  was  Roman  citi- 
zens who  always  won  these  battles,  not  the 
General.  And  any  General  who  presumed 
to  rob  his  soldiers  of  all  their  glory  for  his 
own  profit,  would  never  be  asked  to  be- 
come a  General  again,  and  would  probably 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  outraged  warriors, 
or  flung  for  sport  to  the  apple  women  of 
the  forum.  Hence  military  ambition  had 
to  confine  itself  to  military  matters,  and 
dared  display  itself  only  in  the  battle-field, 
and  there  in  fighting.  Thus  the  Romans 
were  singularly  deficient  in  the  estimate 
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due  to  their  military  lions,  and  in  the  pos- 
session, the  number  and  capacity  of  those 
lions.  They  basely  and  ungratefully  im- 
agined that  fighting  was  one  thing,  and 
legislating  another ;  and  that  if  a  General 
could  fight  well  it  was  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  it  was  not  safe  to  let  him  rule 
in  the  city  (urbs)  lest  he  should  turn  the 
spears  (hastae)  of  his  cohorts  upon  the 
Roman  people  themselves,  and  force  them 
down  from  a  state  of  free  citizenship  to 
that   of  "military  obedience."     All  the 


MILITARY     OBEDIENCE" OUR     EAGLE 

UNDER  MARTIAL  LAW. 

civil  wars  and  contentions  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  the  final  fall  of  the  Republic, 
arose  from  this  barrier  to  military  ambi- 
tion, a  ad  from  military  ambition  trying  to 
break  it  down,  and  finally  acquire  the  civic 
rule  of  the  people,  an  exploit  which  was  per- 
fectly successful  after  a  continual  struggle 
of  700  years,  in  the  person  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  of  blessed  memory,  in  whose  glo- 
rious reign  Horace  wrote  the  sweetest  of 
love-songs,  and  a  Judsean  named  Christ 


was  put  to  death.*  Up  to  the  birth  of 
that  new  era  the  design  of  military  ambi- 
tion to  rule  Rome,  and  hand  it,  its  fate, 
its  liberties,  and  its  citizens,  down  from 
this  General  to  that,  had  never  been  suc- 
cessful. Julius  Csesar  tried  the  game, 
and  died  of  acute  haemorrhage  in  conse- 
quence, supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
one  Brutus  and  one  Casca.  Anterior  to 
him  divers  other  Generals  had  tried  it. 
Some  died  of  poison  it  was  said;  others 
dreed  away  in  melancholy  exile,  and  it  is  ru- 
mored, soliloquised  the  soundest  philosophy 
in  ruins — and  others  again,  caught  in  the 
act,  were  instructed  in  the  short  route  from 
the  capitol  to  the  fine  views  and  clear  air 
of  the  Tarpseian  rock,  whence  they  were 
usually  sent  summersaulting  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  where,  whether  they  rotted,  or  the 
vultures  from  the  Campagna  eat  them,  is 
not  recorded,  but  there  is  at  present  a 
cabbage  garden  on  the  spot,  and  on  the 
beautiful  black  cliff  above  goats  feed,  and 
some  pretty  but  dirty  Italian  girls  bring 
out  their  sewing  from  the  neighboring 
hovels  and  chat  about  the  Papa  and  love, 
about  the  wars,  the  Madonna,  and  the 
scandals  so  delicious  in  Italy. 

We  manage,  thank  Heaven,  all  these 
things  very  differently.  We  honor  our 
Generals,  nurse  them,  pay  them,  pension 
them,  title  them,  heap  honor  ana  office 
and  power  upon  them,  and  kiss  their  heels 
every  hour  of  the  day,  for  their  taking  the 
same.  We  estimate  the  value  of  military 
science,  and  make  a  sort  of  corporate  body 
of  it,  giving  it  colleges,  and  grades,  and 
ranks,  and  gradation  of  civil  rewards, 
but  no  punishment.  Thanks  to  civilza- 
tion  and  printing,  the  fate  of  Rome  is  to 
us  no  warning.  No  dictator  ever  could 
rule  us,  no  military  General  ever  could  get 
the  bit  so  firmly  into  our  teeth.  Like 
a  virtuous  woman,  of  energetic  char- 
acter and  experimental  disposition,  we 
delight  in  going  just  to  the  very  verge  of 
"indiscretion"  or  sin,  and  then  saying 
u  no" — "  indeed  and  you  shan't," — just  to 
show  the  devil  what  little  effect  he  has  on 
us,  and  so  humiliate  him,  for  religion's 
sake.  We  are  playful  innocents,  we  are  ; 
disporting  with  tyranny,  in  moods  re- 
current and  jovial,  and  then  sidling  off 

*  Vide  Titas  Livias.  Tacitus,  the  classical  diction- 
ary, Mr.  Pinnock's  extensive  history  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  first  reading  book  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  all  other  distinguished  authorities— passim. 
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with  the  most  exquisite  coquetry.  We  are 
a  great  people,  possessed  of  institutions 
which  can  stand  anything — and  what  would 
be  the  use  of  having  such  glorious  in- 
stitutions if  one  could  not  test  them,  by 
packing  on  them  such  heavy  Presidents 
as  Harrison,  Taylor  or  Scott  ?  A  man  might 
as  well  keep  a  race  horse  and  never  try  his 
bottom,  even  by  running  him  to  death. 

But  the  wonderful  difference  between 
us  and  the  ancient  Romans  can  be  better 
tested  by  a  small  calculation.  Cost  is  the 
test  of  value.  Now  if  we  could  compute 
exactly  what  General  Scott  has  cost  us  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  what  he  is  going 
to  cost  us  now  in  addition,  if  he  succeeds 
in  accomplishing  the  Presidency ;  if  we 
could  compare  this  gross  amount  with 
what  the  greatest  General  ever  the  Romans 
had,  cost  them.,  we  could  at  once  con- 
clude by  how  much  greater  General  Scott 


CONDESCENDING  TO  BE  A  "  ROMAN." 


is  than  "  the  greatest  Roman  of  them  all." 
by  how  much  more  important  and  valua- 
ble military  services  and  knowledge  are, 
now-a-days,  to  what  they  were,  and  how 
much  nobler  we  are  than  the  old  ante- 
Christian  warriors  of  Italy.  We  have  not 
yet  received  the  return  lately  moved  for 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  relative 
to  the  first  part  of  this  calculation,  but 
Dean  Swift,  in  one  of  his  papers,  in  praise 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  gives 
a  full  inventory  of  the  second.  "A  victo- 
rious General  of  Rome,"  wrote  that  mali- 
cious Irishman,  "  in  the  height  of  that 
empire,  having  entirely  subdued  his  ene- 
mies, was  rewarded  with  the  larger  tri- 
umph, and  perhaps  a  statue  in  the  Forum, 
a  bull  for  sacrifice,  an  embroidered  gar- 
ment, a  crown  of  laurel,  a  monumental 
trophy,  with  inscriptions  ;  sometimes  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  copper  coins  were 
struck  on  the  occasion  of  the  victory, 
which,  doing  honor  to  the  General,  we  will 
place  to  his  account;  and  lastly,  some- 
times, although  not  very  frequently,  a 
triumphal  arch."  "  Now  "  the  rogueish 
old  villain  continues, "  of  all  these  rewards 
I  find  but  two  which  were  of  real  value  to 
the  general,  the  laurel  crown,  made  and 
sent  him  at  the  charge  of  the  public,  and 
the  embroidered  garment."  Swift  then 
computes  the  value  of  all  these  in  figures, 
but  into  them  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter. 
General  Scott  has  had  every  thing  but  the 
garment  and  the  laurel  crown.  The  robe 
he  intends  to  die  in,  supplies  the  place  of 
the  former.  "  Frankincense"  and  flattery 
have  been  burned  under  his  nose  all  his 
life.  The  "bull  for  sacrifice"  is  beneath  him 
as  he  has  now  bad  the  elephant — and  the 
laurel  crown  is  valued  at  "  four  cents." 
There  is,  therefore,  the  large  sum  of  "four 
cents"  in  favor  of  the  Roman  General 
against  us. 

Now  then  glance  at  forty  years  in  the 
army,  in  peace  and  war,  on  full  pay — mis- 
sions to  Europe  to  learn  how  military  men 
keep  down  the  people  there,  on  full  pay ; 
Cabinet  appointments  under  Jackson, 
Harrison,  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  full  pay — 
medals  of  gold,  services  of  gold,  jeweled 
swords,  carriages,  and  horses,  state  equip- 
age, and  &c. ;  and  the  Roman  and  his 
"  four  cents"  may  go  to  Jericho.  Add  to 
these  the  Presidency,  now  about  to  be  giv- 
en to  him  by  the  people,  with  its  salary  of 
25,000  dollars  per  annum,  and  its  patron- 
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age  of  two  hundred  millions,  and  we  think 
we  have  proved  the  fact  that  the  Romans  did 
not  know  how  to  reward  a  fighting  patriot, 
and  either  were  infamously  ungrateful  to 
their  "  military  heroes,"  or  their  "military 
heroes"  were  infinitely  below  General 
Scott. 

"  A  laurel  crown  and  a  package  of  en- 
velopes, only  four  cents  ! " 


in. 


SHOWING    THAT    GENERAL    SCOTT  HAS   PRU- 
DENCE. 

In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  mild  behavior  and  humility.— Shaksfere. 

N  all  the  biographies  of 
General  Scott  which  are 
now  lying  before  us,  we 
do  not  find  a  single  allu- 
sion to  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  heroic  acts 
of  his  life.  In  a  great 
General  prudence  is  the 
rarest  quality — generally 
he  is  fire-eating  like 
Mars  or  Mr.  Anderson, 
"  sudden  and  quick  in 
g>  quarrel,"  and  a  salaman- 
der.— Not  so,  however, 
with  our  hero,  moral  courage  is  the 
highest  courage,  and  the  highest  moral 
courage  is  needed  to  resist  the  vicious 
public  opinion  which  requires  a  man 
either  to  be  peaceable  and  inoffensive, 
or  if  he  will  insult,  to  fight.  But  the 
prudence  of  our  hero  has  even  a  wider 
scope.  In  this  matter  he  shewed  that  he 
not  only  knew  when  not  to  fight  but  when  to 
pretend  that  he  intended  precisely  the  con- 
trary, though,  of  course,  the  reasons  and 
grounds  alleged  in  either  case  were  equal- 
ly deceptive,  and  intended  by  his  far- 
seeing  genius  so  to  be. 

More  than  one  dignified  historian  has 
already  detailed  the  circumstances  of 
the  exploit.  The  calm  and  dispassionate 
inquirer  will  see  at  once  from  those  circum- 
stances that  the  conduct  of  our  illustrious 
hero  was  without  parallel  or  precedent. 
He  has  never  permitted  any  military  man, 
during  his  public  life  of  forty  years,  to 


raise  his  head  or  gain  the  smallest  milita- 
ry honors.  As  well  might  there  be  two 
suns  in  the  heavens,  as  anybody  else  and 
General  Scott.  Thus  when  Taylor  was 
making  a  shine  in  Mexico,  our  great  man 
went  down  at  once,  and  in  the  kindest 
way,  beginning  with  "  My  dear  General, 
you  know  I  want. to  win  this  glory,  you  can 
spare  it,  my  dear  General  j"  closed  up 
Taylor,  took  half  his  army,  and  left 
him  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  raw  recruits. 
It  was  an  admirable  piece  of  acting  in  the 
character  of  the  confidence  man.  And  if 
God  Almighty  were  to  have  another  rebel- 
lion among  the  angels,  and  succeeded  in 
hurling  them  down  through  the  blue  infin- 
itude to  the  coal  cellar  of  this  universal 
and  perpetual  working  machine  for  turn- 
ing worlds,  General  Scott  would  imme- 
diately write  a  letter  to  show  that  it  was 
not  done  according  to  his  books  on  mili- 
tary tactics ;  and  would  prove  it  too.     So 


"  HALT DELIVER LETTERS" 

Social  Philosophy  under  Military  Tactics  by  Oen- 
eral  Scott. 

when  General  Jackson,  a  mere  Militia 
General,  frightened  the  British  off  New 
Orleans,  our  hero  showed  that  Jackson 
was  a  fool,  and  that  the  British  ought  to 
have  won  instead  of  running  away  ;  which 
no  doubt,  they  would  have  done  if  they 
had  had  the  courage.      That  gnarly  old 
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soul;  Hickory,  took  offence.  De  Witt 
Clinton  seized  the  pen  and  blew  a  coun- 
ter blast  in  favor  of  his  friend  Andrew. 
Now  Andrew  wanted  to  fight,  and 
De  Witt  could  not  do  that  same,  being 
Governor  of  New  York.  The  admirable 
genius  of  our  hero  extricated  him,  rear- 
wise,  from  the  difficulty.  He  was  magnan- 
imous to  Jackson  and  terrible  to  Clinton 
— fuss  to  one  and  feathers  to  the  other ; 
whereas  any  other  fool  would  have  been 
quite  the  reverse,  magnanimous  to  the 
non-combatant,  and  terrible  to  his  true 
antagonist,  whom  he  had  assailed.  An- 
drew behaved  most  rudely,  and  etymologi- 
cally  kicked  our  hero  in  the  seat  of  honor, 
as  well  as  one  can  kick  another  with 
words.  Our  hero  took  it  coolly  ;  backed- 
out  a  little  ;  then  snivelled  somewhat ; 
then  asked  a  place  and  preferment  from 
the  same  identical  Andrew,  and  the  bit- 
ter old  villian  took  the  cruellest  of  ven- 
geance— by  giving  it  to  him. 

But  the  moral  courage  and  dignity  be- 
trayed by  our  hero,  throughout,  was 
grand.  He  sat  under  Jackson  in  the  War 
Department  for  years;  and  though  the 
burning,  dry,  hard  eye  of  the  old  fellow  was 
on  him  from  morning  to  night,  he  never 
once  whined  aloud ;  though  it  is  reported 
that  he  was  once  seen  wiping  his  eye  with 
a  little  nigger's  cotton  nose  clout,  present- 
ed for  that  purpose,  and  as  a  curiosity,  by 
his  friend  from  New  York,  Mr.  Seward, 
who  was  just  then  entering  upon  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  article.  Hickory  saw  it  in 
his  hand  once-  -he  growled,  said,  "  sir-r-r," 
like  a  bristly -haired  terrier;  and  during  his 
life-time  the  abolition  rag  was  not  seen 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Such  is  the  prudence  of  our  hero  ! 


IV. 


SHOWING  HOW  OUR  HERO  TOOK  THE  BAT- 
TERY, PUT  ONE  NURSE  AND  CHILD  HORS- 
DU-COMBAT,  AND  "  AOGRAWATEDn  AN  OLD 
APPLE-WOMAN. 


Sir  Toby  Belch.— He's  as  tall  a  man  ai  any'g  in 
Illyria !— Su  akjpere. 


INCE  Father 
Grangousier  re- 
turned from  the 
conquest  of  the 
Canaries,  or  the 
Spanish  knight 
won  those  magni- 
ficent kingdoms 
he  bestowed  up- 
on his  faithful 
squire  Panza,  no 
such  terrible  war 
has  agitated 
Manhattan  as 
that  of  which 
our  hero  was  the 
mastermind,  and 
which,  most  sin- 
gular to  relate, 
has  also  been  carefully  omitted  from  the 
published  biographies  before  us. 

The  British  had  been   put  to  flight 
Old  Andrew  had  fought,  with  his  raw  vol- 
unteers,  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  foolish  people  had  given  to  him  and 
them   immortal  honor.      General   Scott 
must  eclipse  him.     He  made  war  on  the 
apple  women  of  New  York.     Sally  Flan- 
agan, an  ancient  Greek,  was  sitting  at  her 
apple  stall  on  the  Battery,  selling  sugar- 
stick  to  a  pretty,  dark-eyed  little  nurse 
and  baby,  and  "  diskoorsin"  on  free  bot- 
toms and  the  wars.      Sally  went  in   for 
sailors'  rights,  strong,  and  free  bottoms, 
and  dark-eyed  Kitty  seemed  to  like  the 
rights  and  the  sailors  too.   It  was  a  lovely 
morning,  and  nurses  and  babies  were  in 
abundance.     The  Battery  and  the  Bowl- 
ing Green  were  the  only  promenades  of 
the  great  city,  which  then  was  compressed 
into  the  seaward  end  of  Manhattan.     Bat 
there  was  something  more  in  Sally  Flan- 
agan's  eye  that  morning  than    sailors' 
rights — there  was  woman's  rights,  bitters 
and  a  strong  tinge  of  brandy-and-water. 
"  Musha,  thin,"  said  Sally,  "  and  bad  luck 
to  him  and  his  impudence  and  his  carriage- 
and-four  ivery  day  he  rises.      Its  long 
afore  a  gintleman  would  do  the  likes  on  a 
lone  woman.     Here  am  I  setting,  Kitty, 
alanna,  on  this  blessed  stool  for  twinty 
years,  ever  since  my  ould  man  wint   to 
glory,  God  be  marciful  to  his  sowl,  and 
that  villain  with   his  long  feather    has 
darred  to  tell  me  to  gwout  o  this — anna 
mon  douil — the  devil    forsake  me,    the 
Lord  forgive  me  for  cursin — (here    she 
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"  blessed  herself,"  automaton-like) — if  I'll 
move  an  inch — bad  luck  attind  the  bit — 
by  this  book  I  won't,  (here  she  seized  a 
small  old  hammer  she  carried  for  break- 
ing nuts,) — no,  not  one  damned  blasted 
foot  for  him  nor  his  sogers — (here  she 
took  out  the  little  leather  bottle  from  be- 
neath her  stall,  and  vehemently  swigged  it). 
Och,  glory,  (she  continued,  with  a  grin 
and  a  gulp,)  och,  glory,  and  my  blessin 
and  the  prayers  of  the  orphin  and  the 
poor  lone  widder  be  with  you  every  night, 
and  the  heavens  be  yer  bea,  and  yer  baby's 
bed  (an  ye  hev  got  one,  that  isn't  a  nagur, 
for  the  likes  of  them  don't  get  to  the  good 
place  no-how). — Gineral  Jackson  !  but  it 
tuk  the  likes  o'  you  to  give  it  to  that 
baste — och,  Kitty,  darlin,  if  he  was  here 
as  he  was  last  Michaelmas  when  he  bought 
an  apple  and  paid  his  half  dollar  for  it,  and 
would'nt  take  not  a  fardin  of  change — " 

Here  a  call  of  "turnout,"  and  the 
tramp  of  feet  from  the  battery,  interrupted 
Sally  Flanagan.  The  sacred  gate  of  the 
green  opened,  and  in,  at  a  smart  trot, 
wheeled  a  splendid  carriage  and  four  bay 
horses  ;  it  swept  along  and  drew  up  stiff, 
with  the  horses  nearly  on  their  haunches, 
opposite  Sally  Flanagan,  and  to  the  great 
dismay  of  dark-eyed  Kitty  and  the  baby. 
Sally  looked  at  the  u  contints"  of  the 
coach  steadily,  folded  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  rocked  on  the  "  blessed  stool"  and 
went  on.  The  guard  had  already  turned 
out  and  were  around  her,  bursting,  poor 
fellows,  with  the  laughter  they  dare  not 


enjoy  under  the  eye  and  hooked  nose  of 
the  martinet.  "  Och  I  thin,  and  there 
you  are,  bad  luck  to  you,"  Sally  went  on, 
the  brandy-and- water  firing  up  the  beau- 
ties of  her  lustrous  eye,  "  and  Sally  Flani- 
gin  hasn't  moved  an  inch,  and  won't  nei- 
ther— no  more  I  will,  bad  luck  to  the 
foot,  and  you,  too,  ye  ould  cormorant  ye, 
with  yer  beak  hooked  for  mischief  on  a 
poor  lone  dissolate  woman  like  me.  Och  ! 
its  you  is  the  fine  man,  agrah — and  I'll 
sell  my  apples  and  my  sugar-stick  and  my 
bitters  to  the  sogers  and  the  gintlemin  just 
as  I  hev  done  for  twenty  years,  glory  be  to 
God."  "  Did  I  not  order  that  woman  off?" 
spoke  the  "  contints."  Sally  waited  for  no 
response,  but  jumped  to  her  feet, "  And  its 
yerself,  ye  ould  curmudgeon,  that  did,  and 
didn't  I  go,  an  didn't  the  sogers  dhrive  me 
off,  the  dacent  fellows ;  it's  long  afore  they'd 
do  the  likes ;  there  isn't  a  man  o'  them 
that  isn't  a  better  man  and  a  gintleman 
than  you,  ye  tarnation  ould  aggrawating 
tief." — Here  Sally  was  again  interrupted 
by  an  order.  "  Och !  then,  now,  an  would 
ye,  sogers,  drive  me  off,  me  that  has  sat 
on  this  blessed  stool. — Och,  bad  luck  to 
you,  ye  ould  rat-trap  ye  darn't  do  that  if 
Gineral  Jackson  was  to  the  fore — fight 
yer  match,  bad  luck  to  you — no  I  wont." 
Here  the  face  of  our  hero  became  purple  ; 
he  imperiously  ordered  the  soldiers  to  ad- 
vance, and  Sally,  amid  a  volcano  of  curses, 
an  avalanche  of  *  apples,  floods  of  brandy- 
and-water,  and  broken  bottles,  was  drag- 
ged, hurled,  and  jostled  into  the  green. 
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"  Clear  the  Battery  Green,  sir ;  place  sen- 
tries ;  drive  out  all  intruders ;  let  Lieu- 
tenant   ,  of  the  Engineers,  lay  off 

here  to  day  the  ground-plan  of  the  tete- 
du-pont — I  will  have  obedience — General 
Scott  never  allows  himself  to  be  contra- 
dicted— clear  the  green,  sir."  Here 
Kitty,  holding  the  baby,  became  very 
alarmed,  and  backing,  and  backing, 
came  in  contact  with  a  seat,  and  toppled 
over  on  the  back  of  her  sweet  little 
head,  leaving  exposed,  on  the  seat  top, 
"  the  con  tints"  of  stockings  and  garters, 
crowned  by  a  rim  of  the  purest "  white" — 
beauties  worthy  only  of  an  Irish  Pougaud 
or  Hibernian  Ellser — with  the  dismayed 
baby  shouting  wofully  in  her  arms.  There 
she  stuck  fast,  before  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
quering hero,  and  might  probably  have 
set  off  the  dismal  scenery  of  the  Battery 
to  this  hour,  had  not  a  modest  soldier,  more 
mindful  of  womankind  than  of  discipline, 
taken  off  his  regimental  hat,  and  screen- 
ing therewith  poor  Kitty's  legs,  even  from 
himself,  raised  her  gently  to  her  feet. 
The  United  States  army  numbered  one 
married  man  more  a  month  after.  "  Och  ! 
look,"  shouted  Sally  Flanagan, "  look  what 
you  hev  done,  ye  murderin  villain  ye,  the 


child's  kilt  dead,  ye  infernal  ould" — 
"  Clear  the  Green,  sir."  "  Och  !  wait  till 
I  see  Gineral  Jackson  and  Leslie  Coombs" 
— "  Clear  the  Green,  sir."         •         • 

Our  hero  was  victorious.  Laurels 
crowned  his  brow — that  brow  of  dignity 
and  power — and  a  stern,  calm,  defiant 
look  it  had,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
hooked  beaver  and  toppling  feathers,  as 
daily  he  walked  up  and  down  the  avenue, . 
erst  while  sacred  to  the  loves  of  nursery- 
maids, and  to  Sally  Flanagan's  "  dis 
courses,"  while  the  crowd  outside  gazed 
in  on  him  through  the  railings,  as  on  a 
wild  beast.  "It  was  a  famous  vic- 
tory." 

Yet  Sally  Flanagan  had  her  vengeance. 
"  Gineral  Coombs' J  came  down  :  snuffed 
out  our  hero,  who  bore  the  operation  with 
dignity,  and  re- installed,  vice  the  t£te-du- 
pont,  the  apple-stall  of  Sally  Flanagan. 
The  heroic  fortitude  our  hero  displayed 
in  this  defeat  was  equal  only  to  his  cour- 
age in  single  combat,  and  his  glory  in  the 
Florida  war. 

To  be  just  to  our  hero  we  must  defer 
this  campaign  to  our  next  number — when 
we  hope  to  bring  to  their  final  resting 
place,  "  fuss,  feathers  and  felt." 


END  OP  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  OLD  USED-UP  HAT. 
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ADDENPA. 


Our  illustrator  Captain  Johann  Schmidt,  inspired  by  his  own  sketches  and  our  wit,  has  volunteered 
a  cat  and  an  imitation  of  the  incantation  in  Macbeth,  as  appropriate  of  the  future  Cabinet  of  General 
Scott.  We  unfortunately  possess  too  much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  to  refuse  it  a  place.  Here  it  is. 
F  ancy  Democratic  scenery,  and  Whiggery  triumphant,  and  the  Cabinet  installation  as  the  order  of  the  day. 


INCANTATION. 

First  Witch  (Ewing). — Thrice  the  General's  hat  was  cocked. 
Second  Witch  (Meredith). — Thrice;  and  once  poor  Mansfield  whined. 
Third  Witch  (Greeley). — Seward  cries — 'tis  time,  'tis  time. 
First  Witch. — Round  about  the  cauldron  go ; 
In  the  regimentals  throw : 


192  Incantation. 

Sweltering  honors,  bloody  got, 
Boil  thou  first,  i'the  charmed  pot. 

All. — Double,  double,  let  it  bubble ; 
He'll  reward  us  for  our  trouble. 

Second  Witch. — Fillet  off  a  new  blue  coatf 
In  the  soup  bowl  boil  and  bloat, 
Wool  of  hat,  and  gilded  hilt 
Of  sword,  which,  if  no  blood  hath  spilt, 
Pointed  where  it  was  to  be 
Magic,  make  this  campaign  spree, — 
Dance  around  ye  wizard  troop, 
Throw  th'  ingredients  to  the  soup ; 
Make  ye  merry,  every  loon, 
Greeley  trig  it  with  the  spoon— 
Now  throw  in  the  painted  feather, 
Nimbly  stir  them  all  together. 
Boil  the  old  clo'es  down  to  rags, 
As  eftsoons  the  elritch  hags, 
In  the  play  yclept  Macbeth — 
Hurry  or  we  waste  our  breath  ! 
Know  ye  not,  my  merry  troop, 
What  we  boil  is  hasty  soup. 

All — Double,  double— -don't  mind  trouble, 
Better  place,  the  better  bubble. 

Third  Witch. — Scales  from  off  the  Piercing  ken 
Of  young  Democratic  men ; 
Buttons,  brass,  but  bright  as  gold; 
Promises  but  two  hours  old, 
Heel  of  boot,  and  spur  of  heel, 
Dripping  gouts  from  hero's  steel, 
Baby  passion,  such  as  slimes 
Raymond,  of  the  Daily  Times ; 
Britain's  banner,  which  was  not 
Torn  down  by  Winfield  Scott; 
Arms  of  the  long-tailed  blue, 
Which  is  heaven  to  our  view, 
And  the  buttons  catch  the  eye, 
As  the  stars  set  in  the  sky ; 
And  the  more  good  Whigs  'o  move, 
Leg  of  breeches,  thumb  of  glove 
Add  thereto,  nor  tarry  yet, 
Strips  of  this  old  epaulette. 

First  Witch. — Hallo,  you  in  the  whitey  drab, 
Stir  and  make  the  gruel  slab. 

Third  Witch. — Holy  water,  Beads,  and  pews, 
Smiles  from  grim  Archbishop  Hughes, 
1  Gas'  about  the  late  exile, 
For  the  sons  of  Erin's  Isle. 

All. — Double,  double,  all  our  trouble, 
But  don't  burst  before  you  bubble ! 

Third  Witch. — Cool  it  with  some  Free  Soil  blood. 
Then  the  hasty  soup  is  good. 

HECATE   SEWARD. 

Oh !  Well  done !  I  commend  your  pains, 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'the  gains ; 
And  now  about  the  soup  bowl  sing 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring— 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in, 
Fuss  and  Feathers,  everything ! 
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Three  and  twenty  centuries  ago,  when 
the  Roman  republic  was  not  a  quarter  of 
a  century  old,  the  developement  of  human 
progress  was  threatened  in  its  Hellenic 
cradle  by  the  Persian  inroad.  Who  can 
say  if  Xerxes  had  succeeded  in  subverting 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  what  might  have 
been  the  present  state  of  the  world  ?  and 
especially  of  this  portion  of  it,  towards 
which  the  tide  of  human  thought,  no  less 
than  of  human  emigration,  has  been  setting 
for  ages,  till  the  time  seems  come  when  it 
is  destined  to  flow  back,  and  when  the 
West  will  repay  all  it  has  owed  the 
Eastern  world. 

If  we  reflect  how  the  whole  fabrio 
of  our  political  condition  and  civili- 
zation has  been  raised,  stone  by  stone, 
from  the  accumulated  thought  ana  knowl- 
edge of  those  preceding  us,  conjecture 
pauses  at  the  field  before  it,  and  if  we 
hesitate  to  believe  that  Europe,  oriental- 
ised by  the  barbarian,  would  be  now  an- 
other Persia,  Japan,  or  AfFghanistan,  we 
must  admit  that,  thrown  back  in  its  on- 
ward maroh  a  thousand  years,  the  Cauca- 
sian race  would  be  still  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  wild  Indian  yet 
roaming  over  that  territory  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  most  prosperous  and  promising 
aggregation  of  states  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 
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Partly  from  instinctive  appreciation  of 
this  fact,  and  partly  from  .sympathy  with 
the  triumph  of  human  intellect  and  self 
devotion  over  brute  force  and  mediocrity, 
the  names  of  the  heroic  men  who  bled  or 
ti  iumphed  at  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and 
Salamis,  (like  the  names  of  all  who  have 
died  or  conquered  in  every  cause  interest- 
ing to  mankind,)  have  come  to  be  as  fa- 
miliar with  posterity  as  household  words, 
wherever  enlightenment  has  dawned  upon 
the  globe. 

But  with  cotemporaries  it  was  not  so, 
and  the  Medising  Greek,  bo  wine  to  the 
power  of  the  great  King,  had,  till  victory 
gave  supremacy  to  heroic  Hellas,  the  same 
contempt  for  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  and 
Themistocles,  as  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can Tories  for  the  struggling  rebel  Wash- 
ington. 

So  in  our  own  day,  within  twelve  days' 
sail  of  our  shores — less  than  was  required 
for  news  to  travel  in  those  times  from  the 
Hellespont  to  Sparta — and  within  a  few 
months  from  this  date,  Europe  has  wit- 
nessed struggles  which,  if  they  were  des- 
tined in  the  future  to  be  barren  of  result, 
would  stand  prominent  amongst  the  great 
events  the  world  has  witnessed,  but  which, 
indissolubly  connected  with  its  immediate 
future,  must  signally  influence  that  mighty 
contest  of  adverse  principles,  of  which, 
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indeeMj  it  was  but  the  commencement,  and 
"which,  whatever  be  its  issue,  must  make 
the  nineteenth  century  memorable  amongst 
all  preceding  it. 

We  allude  to  Hungary  and  Italy.  What 
will  the  skeleton  histories,  which  teach  our 
children's  children  the  rudiments  of  that 
great  record  of  human  folly,  crime,  and 
virtue,  have  to  say  when  condensing  to 
the  most  meagre  abridgment  of  facts  and 
figures,  the  events  of  the  time  in  which  we 
live. 

"  Between  1848  and  1849  seven  mi/lions 
of  disarmed  Hungarians,  who  had  mag- 
nanimously  decided  the  political  and  civil 
equality  of  all  races  and  all  classes,  were 
three  times  invaded,  in  eleven  months,  by 
the  overwhelming  armies  of  two  Empires, 
— once  by  65,000  men  against  2,500.  once 
by  220.000  against  35.000,  and  lastly  by 
400,000  against  120:000.  Betrayed  by 
their  own  General,  the  traitor  Gorgey. 
they  were  in  this  third  invasion  subdued, 
but  only  after  they  had  made  head  against 
three  rebellions,  expelled,  the  enemy  in  two 
of  these  invasions,  and  when,  in  sixty 
pitched  battles,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
men  had  perished  in  less  than  a  year 
upon  their  nil." 

With  regard  to  republican  Italy,  that 
"concentrated  in  Rome,  under  circum- 
stances of  the  greatest  discouragement, 
after  Italian  monarchy  had  been  crushed 
in  tlie  field  with  1 00,000  men,  and  wlien 
a  victorious  Austrian,  a  Neapolitan,  a 
French,  and  a  Spanish  army,  was  ar- 
rayed against  it,  14.000  republicans  made 
head  for  two  months  against  26,000  Nea- 
politans, 30,000  Austrians  and  35,000 
French,  and  defended  tlie  eternal  city,  in 
the  longest  and  most  glorious  siege  it  had 
sustained  since  its  foundation." 

These  are  plain  facta  there  is  no  gain- 
saying, and  which,  however  we  may  gloss 
over  or  ignore  them  will  throw  these  events 
into  relief  in  history's  annals  amongst  its 
mightiest  landmarks. 

Yet  there  are  men  and  writers  amongst 
us  in  free  America,  whose  sympathies  are 
avowedly  with  the  barbarian — who  pertina- 
ciously, in  one  case,  depreciate  these  great 
achievements,  and  who,  when  the  illustri- 
ous pilgrim  was  amongst  us,  but  for  whom 
this  Titanic  struggle  never  would  have 
been,  assailed  him  with  falsehood,  scur- 
rility, and  malice,  like  pigmies  sticking 
pins  into  a  new  Prometheus.     The  popu- 


lar instincts  and  the  great  heart  of  the 
people  have  vindicated  Hungary  and  its 
leader,  but  Italy  and  its  achievements  re- 
main comparatively  a  closed  book  for  the 
million. 

Blushing  as  we  blush  for  these  errors,  of 
commission  and  omission,  we  believe  that 
before  many  years,  or  possibly  months, 
have  past,  those  amongst  us — Tories  and 
Medising  Greeks  in  heart — who,  appealing 
now  blasphemously  to  Washington's  mem- 
ory in  support  of  their  illiberal  predilec- 
tions, would,  in  another  age,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity had  been  presented,  have  given  up 
Washington  to  the  hangman,  or  led  the 
Mede  to  turn  Thermopylae,  will  be  as 
anxious  to  conceal  and  bury  in  oblivion  all 
recollection  of  their  ungenerous  opposition 
to  those  champions  of  oppressed  humanity 
who,  craving  at  their  hands  the  bread  of 
sympathy,  received  a  stone,  as  certain 
politicians  are  now  to  obliterate  all  trace 
of  opinions  which  they  formerly  paraded, 
and  on  which  the  final  and  condemnatory 
verdict  of  the  nation  has  been  passed. 

There  will  be  many  of  those  who  treas- 
ured and  repeated  every  pitiful  calumny 
and  puerile  accusation,  when  a  great  man 
— a  man  who,  if  his  career  terminate  here, 
will  mark  immortally  in  his  era— came  to 
ask  a  fragment  of  that  aid  which  our  fore- 
fathers demanded  and  obtained  through 
Franklin's  intercession, — there  are  men 
who,  when  the  cause  of  a  nation  and  of  a 
continent  was  in  question,  and  when  an 
undying  principle  was  involved,  quibbled 
on  the  blemishes  calumniously  attributed 
to  the  man  who  was  the  banner  and  per- 
sonification of  that  principle,  and  adduced 
the  (unfounded)  fact  that  he  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  another  politician,  or 
that  his  retinue  was  too  large,  or  his  tavern 
bill  too  extravagant,  as  reasons  for  doing 
the  work  of  despotism,  and  of  declaring  in 
favor  of  absolutism  against  human  free- 
dom,— there  are  men,  we  say,  of  this 
stamp,  of  whom  we  prophecy  that  before 
long,  hiding  every  vestige  of  their  present 
meanness,  as  men  conceal  the  evidences  of 
their  shame  or  guilt,  they  will  boast  that 
they  have  heard  the  voice,  or  caught  the 
eye,  or  touched  perhaps  the  hand  of  one 
whose  name  the  world  will  consecrate  as 
one  of  the  great  leaders,  or  great  martyrs , 
who  have  influenced  its  destiny  by  their 
conduct  or  example. 

But  there  are  others — and  not  a  few 
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uaongst  our  readers  who  when  the  last  scene 
of  the  great  drama  is  played  out,  between 
whose  aeta  we  are  pausing  now,  will  reflect 
with  wonder  and  almost  wtth  self-reproach 
that  in  another  portion  of  Europe  another 
nation  and  its  no  less  illustrious  acts  and 
representative  should  have  remained  un~ 
slandered  by  the  base,  only  because  un- 
known and  unappreciated  by  the  gener- 
ous. 

We  speak  of  Italy.  Italy  rising  from 
the  sleep  of  ages  at  the  call  of  a  new  and 
greater  Rienn,  has  performed  deeds,  and 
brought  forth  men  worthy  of  the  brightest 
tunes  in  her  memorable  annals  ;  and  yet 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  (in  the  only 
free  and  great  republic,)  that  ressurection 
is  ignored  and  the  fame  of  her  children 
jet  only  a  vague  notoriety.  To  avert 
this  disgrace  we  purpose  briefly  laying  be- 
fore our  readers  an  authentic  summary  of 
these  events  which  have  unexpectedly 
raised  this  peninsula  from  insignificance  to 
importance. 

So  startling  may  our  statements  appear 
to  some  of  our  readers,  and  indeed  so  sur- 
prising was  the  result  of  our  investigations 
to  ourselves,  that  we  think  it  right  to  pre- 
mise the  abridged  exposition  of  facts  we 
are  about  to  make,  by  assuming  for  this 
paper  an  authority  and  weight,  not  or- 
dinarily due  to  the  most  careful  and 
authentic  newspaper  or  magazine  articles, 
because  it  has  been  compiled  from  sources 
inaccessible  to  the  public,  and  from  the 
carefully  sifted  testimony,  which  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  incontrover- 
tible. We  have  laid  under  contribution 
military  plans,  public  documents,  and  the 
reports  of  experienced  practical  indivi- 
duals, sent  to  the  spot  to  verify  for  special 
purposes,  and  in  circumstantial  detail,  the 
statements  we  shall  have  to  make.  Copies 
of  these  reports  duly  compared  and  col- 
lated, together  with  the  opinions  of  high 
military  and  political  authority,  and  many 
'  original  documents  are  in  our  possession, 
and  constitute  a  chain  of  evidence  at  least 
as  strong  and  irrefragable  as  that  required 
to  insure  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  our 
courts. 

Nothing  has  been  taken  for  granted — 
nothing  been  accepted  on  mere  asser- 
tion or  heresay,  and  as  these  investigations 
were  undertaken  not  for  purposes  of  his- 
torical elucidation  but  to  judge  impartial- 
ly Croon  what  the  living  generation  of 


Italians  have  done,  of  what  may  be  expect- 
ed from  them — the  very  reason  for  which 
we  call  so  urgently  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject— due  regard  has  been  had  to  the 
fact,  that  in  the  loose  assertion  of  a 
newspaper  paragraph,  or  in  the  partial 
narration  of  an  enthusiastic  partisan, 
words  are  made  to  paint  in  the  same 
language,  an  insignificant  conflict  and 
a  desperate  contest,  whilst  even  where 
the  loss  of  life  has  been  ascertained,  all 
the  accidents  of  number,  locality,  dis- 
cipline, armament  and  position  must  be 
accurately  known  and  weighed  in  deter- 
mining the  actual  value  of  a  struggle. 

Italy  has  justly  been  called  the  garden 
of  the  old*  world.  It  feeds  now,  including 
Sicily,  propably  at  least  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  people.  The  Almanac  de  Got  ha 
admits  upwards  of  twenty-three  and  a  half 
millions,  or  in  round  numbers  : 

Naples  and  Sicily,  8,300,000 

Austrian  Dominions,  4,900,000 

Sardinian  Kingdom,  4,900,000 

Papal  States,  2,900,000 

Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  1,690,000 
Modena,  586,000 

Parma,  490,000 

But  these  computations  are  not  taken 
from  a  recent  census,  that  for  Naples 
being  for  184 1,  that  of  the  Austrian  Do- 
minions for  1846,  that  of  the  Papal  States 
for  1843.  It  is  possible  and  probable  that 
the  aggregate  population  of  Italy  never  at 
one  time  much  exceeded  its  present  figure, 
but  it  is  certain  that  many  portions  of  its 
soil  at  one  time  fed  ten,  twenty,  or  a  hun- 
dred times  the  number  of  mouths  that  now 
draw  subsistence  from  it,  and  such  is  the 
matchless  fertility  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
'and  that  it  ir  ay  fairly  be  assumed,  that  un- 
der a  proper  system  it  might  support  in  com- 
fort three  times  the  number  of  human 
beings  who  now  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence  on  its  surface. 

So  extensive  is  its  coast,  so  great  the 
facilities  for  establishing  in  its  great  north- 
ern plains,  or  along  the  Litoral,  on  each 
side  of  the  Appenines,  steam  or  railroad 
communication,  to  connect  the  chief  seats 
of  actual  and  prospective  production,  and 
so  stupidly  is  its  material  devclopement 
repressed,  that  two  years  of  free  gov- 
ernment which  should  permit  the  sale  in- 
vestment of  capital,  and  the  establishment 
and  construction  of  banks,  railways,  water- 
works, and  harbors,  would  probably  give 
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competence  to  every  individual,  now  indi- 
gent, and  raise  every  individual  now  en- 
joying competence  to  affluence. 

We  need  not  remind  the  reader  here  of 
the  Roman  civilization  of  Italy,  nor  of  the 
Spiritual  dominion  in  which  the  Italian 
mind,  enthralled  by  its  subtlety  a  second 
time,  so  large  a  portion  of  thai  World 
which  had  previously  been  conquered  by 
the  Italian  arms,  but  we  would  remark 
that  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  how  much  civ- 
ilization owes  to  Italy  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
how  caerfully  it  handed  down  the  treas- 
ures of  antiquity,  how  science,  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  were  by  it  originated,  de- 
veloped, or  preserved. 

That  versatile  Italian  mind  has  been, 
and  is  still  as  fruitful  as  its  climate 
and  its  soil.  Architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  poetry,  philosophy,  abstruse  and 
natural  science,  every  species  of  literary 
excellence,  the  enterprise  of  the  sailor  and 
merchant,  and  the  art  of  war,  have  in  un- 
broken tradition  flourished  there.  In  the 
heart  of  Turkey  and  of  Asia-Minor  are  the 
mines  worked  by  the  Venetians,  and  the 
sculptured  arms  of  Genoa.  The  grass  of 
the  Campo-Santo  of  inland  Pisa  grows  on 
earth  transported  as  ballast  m  the  Pisan 
argosies,  which  carried  on  her  trade  with 
Palestine.  The  mariner  Columbus  discov- 
ered -  the  merchant  Amerigo,  named — this 
Continent.  The  scarlet  hat  which  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  covets,  and  to  which  many 
millions  of  our  citizens  defer,  is  a  morbid 
excresenoe  of  that  omnipresent  Italian  ge- 
nius. To  this  day  the  fine  arts  out  of  Italy 
are  but  a  stunted  exotic,  transplanted  from 
.  and  perishing  in  an  uncongenial  soil,  whilst 
the  greatest  of  all  captains  and  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  tyrants,  Bonaparte,  bom  of  ' 
unmixed  Italian  parentage,  lisped  his  first 
accents  in  the  Italian  tongue. 

We  have  no  space  to  recapitulate,  bat 
only  to  suggest  and  trace  an  outline  whioh 
the  recollections  of  our  readers  will  fill  np. 
There  remains  the  question,  if  the  Italian 
mind  be  so  gifted,  how  is  it  with  those 
virtues  which  make  men  free  and  keep 
them  so  ?  and  how  has  she  declined  into 
her  present  political  degradation  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  queries 
will  be  found  in  our  brief  narration,  whioh, 
condensed  as  it  needs  must  be,  will  suffice 
to  show  that  Italy  has  brought  forth  in  the 
recent  struggle  patriots  of  whom  any  age 
or  country  might  be  proud,  to  the  second 


a  reply  h  tarnished  ty  her  history  during 

the  Middle  Ages. 

Until  the  present  successful  experiment 
on  this  continent,  the  system  of  federation 
was  never  extensively  understood  or  ear* 
ried  oat,  and  States  seeking  free  govern- 
ment resorted  either  to  centralisation, 
through  which  all  liberty  was  wrecked,  or 
to  local  independence,  which  as  fatally 
destroyed  the  national  strength  as  the  di- 
vision of  the  fabled  bundle  of  sticks. 
The  Aohaian  league,  the  Hanseatic,  the 
Helvetic,  the  Lombard,  and  the  Dutch, 
were  indeed  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
bat  not  carried  far  enough  to  inspire  cosh 
fidence  in  the  principle,  or  give  security.. 
Italy  was  formerly,  as  until  recently  it  has 
been,  oppressed  by  the  conflicting  powers 
of  the  Emperors  and  the  Popes,  just  at 
the  European  continent,  till  the  fall  of 
Hungary,  groaned  under  the  adversely 
mischievous  influence  >  of  Jesuitism  and 
Russian  autocracy.  Now  the  Italian  pa- 
triots and  statesmen  who  did  not  compre- 
hend, or  had  not  faith  in  that  federative 
republicanism  which  solves  the  chief  dkn- 
oulty  of  all  human  government,  and  which, 
with  ourselves,  was  rather  a  discovery  than 
an  invention — rather  the  hazard  of  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  composition  of 
gunpowder,  than  resulting  from  the  crea- 
tive sagacity  which  premeditated  the  use 
of  types — these  Italian  patriots  and  states* 
men  imbibed  the  erroneous  idea  of  estab* 
lishing  local  independence,  to  be  sustained 
by  playing  off  the  Emperor  against  the 
Pope. 

Hence  the  long  contest  of  the  Guclphs 
and  Ghibellines.  There  happened,  how- 
ever, constantly  what  has  occurred  with 
Russian  autocracy  and  the  Jesuits,  since 
Austria,  the  tool  and  patron  of  that  order, 
has  been  forced  to  sell  its  independence  lor 
Russian  aid.  In  the  same  manner  that 
these  antagonistic  principles  of  evil  havn 
become  identified  to  stay  the  march  of 
republican  ideas,  the  Emperor  and  ,  the 
Pope,  however  bitter  their  hostility,  always 
united  in  the  long  run  to  make  common 
cause  against  Italian  liberty.  Thus  the 
Italian  republics  were  crushed,  one  by  on*, 
and  the  development  of  freedom  prevented, 
whilst  there  remained  through  the  penm~ 
sula  of  these  struggles  only  the  injurious 
trace  of  innumerable  fragmentary  nation- 
alities. 

For  ages,  and  up  to  the  last  siege  of  Home, 
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every  petty  state  and  city  was  filled  with 
local  pride  and  jealousy,  and  there  existed 
really  amongst  a  population  more  homo- 
geneous than  any  other  in  the  world- 
speaking  the  same  language,  professing 
the  same  religion,  and  using  the  same  cus- 
toms— very  little  stronger  feeling  of  a  com- 
mon country  than  the  European  feels  to- 
wards another  European  as  a  common  in- 
habitant of  his  continent. 

Through  a  long  course  of  degradation 
occasioned  by  the  oppression  of  aristocracy, 
monarchy,  and  papacy.,  the  Italian  had 
probably  never  fallen  so  low  as  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  French  invasion,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century. 

Some  Italian  patriots — and  amongst 
•Aers  that  illustrious  exile  sojourning 
amongst  us,  Foresti,  who  shared  the  dun- 
geons of  Silvio  PelHoo — contend  that  from 
the  time  when,  in  the  last  century,  the 
Genoese  expelled  the  Austrians,  the  public 
virtue  of  the  Italians  has  been  vindicated 
in  every  generation,  and  handed  down  in 
some  part  of  the  peninsula  in  unbroken 
tradition.  They  may  be  right.  We  have 
so  grievously  misjudged  this  people  that 
probably  we  have  overlooked  or  failed  to 
appreciate  many  facts  pregnant  of  mean- 
ingin  their  history. 

We  will  not,  however,  pause  now  to  in- 
quire how  this  may  be.  The  conduot  of 
the  living  generation  is  of  more  importance 
m  framing  our  judgment  of  the  present 
and  bopes  of  the  future,  than  the  most 
splendid  achievements  of  the  longest  line 
af  forefathers.  Suffice  to  say,  that  not- 
withstanding the  honorable  testimony  borne 
by  Napoleon  to  the  valor  of  some  of  his 
Italian  levies,  the  Italian  people,  previous 
to  1848,  was  generally  considered,  not  only 
m  popular  estimation,  but  in  the  belief  of 
well  disposed  and  well  educated  men,  as 
hopelessly  emasculate.  The  vulgar — even 
the  travelled  vulgar — in  Franoe,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  looked  on  the 
modern  Italians  as  chiefly  fit  to  furnish 
confectioners,  courriers,  and  singers,  and 
believed  that  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Piedmontese)  the  descendants  of  ancient 
Rome  and  middle  aged  Italy,  in  their  pro- 
found degeneracy,  were  u  capable  of  any- 
thing except  of  fighting?*  Such,  until 
recently,  was  public  opinion  about  the 
Italian  people.  The  condition  of  that 
people  has  been,  and  with  a  brief  interval 
baa  continued  st 


i  still  more  depressing,  since 


it  was  handed  over  from  the  comparatively 
wholesome  despotism  of  France,  to  be  re* 
parcelled  out  in  1815  between  the  Pope, 
the  Austrian  Caesar,  and  the  petty  tyrants 
leaning  on  him  for  support ;  between  the 
mean,  cruel,  rapacious  government  of  Aus- 
tria, and  the  Italian  princes  and  pontiff, 
whom  Austria  forbade  (as  the  price  of  her 
protection)  to  allow  even  that  material  de- 
velopemeht  in  their  respective  states  which 
might  have  made  them  contrast  advantage* 
ously  with  her  own — between  petty  despots, 
powerless  to  do  good,  but  all  powerful  in  evil, 
(whilst  unrestrained  because  leaning  on  a 
foreign  tyrant,  through  those  considerations 
by  which  tyranny  is  often  kept  in  check,) 
and  that  theocracy  which  has  blasphe- 
mously added  the  demoralisation  of  a 
prostituted  creed  to  political  oppression. 
The  papacy.,  in  a  word,  such  as  the  death 
of  Gregory  the  XVII.  found  it,  and  such 
as  it  is  now,  slothful,  cruel,  corrupt,  and 
attempting  to  sustain  itself  through  gross 
superstitions,  which  the  people  have  out- 
lived— with  a  Pope  restored  and  upheld 
by  foreign  bayonets,  and  mercenaries,  with 
dignitaries  actually  employing  convict 
murderers  and  thieves,  loosed  from  the 
galleys,  as  the  only  portion  of  the  Roman 
population  who  will  become  accomplices  of 
such  a  system — with  every  prison  crammed 
chronically  to  repletion,  and  parading  be- 
fore the  incredulity  of  Italy  such  gross 
attempts  at  imposture  as  Roman  Catholics 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic  do  not  believe  to 
have  been  ever  praotised,  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages — for  example,  the  juggle  of 
the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  San  Gen- 
naro,  a  miracle  annually  performed  down 
to  last  January,  with  the  full  sanction  of 
'the  Pope,  or  the  preternatural  finding  of 
stolen  relics  under  the  Vatican  wall  the 
year  before  last,  in  consequence  of  vision 
under  the  immediate  auspices  of  Pius, 
who  marched  in  full  procession  to  the  spot, 
arrayed  in  canonicals,  amidst  the  jeers  of 
the  Roman  multitude. 

Previous  to  1848  it  was  popularly  be- 
lieved, too,  that  Italy  was  contented  in  her 
degradation,  but  this  Mazsini,  the  greatest 
of  her  children,  had  shown  to  be  a  misap- 
prehension, by  instancing  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  attempts,  (within  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years,  up  to  the  death  of  the  Ban- 
dieras,)  wherein  the  blood  of  Italians  had 
been  shed  for  the  assertion  of  freedom. 
From  these  successive  endeavors,  origi- 
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nating  with  the  few  and  gradually  extend- 
ing their  circle  to  the  many,  it  was  obvious 
to  whoever  considered  them,  that  Italy 
had  a  more  hopeful  future  than  vulgar 
prejudice  conceived. 

Mafczini  liimself— a  fellow-townsman  of 
Columbus — started  in  public  life  some 
quarter  of  a  century  since,  when  a  mere 
youth,  and  laboring  under  an  intolerable 
conviction  of  the  opprobrium  which  beset 
his  country,  to  preach  and  propagate 
Italian  unity,  republicanism,  and  regener- 
ation, of  which  the  idea  was  then  restricted 
to  a  chosen  few.  Twenty  years  of  un- 
wearying toil  in  exile  enabled  him,  by  the 
aid  of  his  rare  genius,  eloquence,  rectitude, 
and  perseverance,  to  swell  those  few  Into 
a  legion,  and  so  powerful  had  become  the 
"  action  of  this  new  school,  that  when  Greg- 
ory the  XVIIth  died,  revolution  or  re- 
form had  become  inevitable: 

So  plain  was  this  that  on  the  one  hand 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  a  despot 
•hrewder  and  more  independent  of  Austria 
than  his  brother  princes,  and  on  the  other 
a  party  in  the  Church,  perceived  that  the 
time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  Italy 
would  bestir  herself,  and  struggle  to  cast 
off  the  foreign  and  domestic  yoke.  The 
result  was  a  movement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  King  of  Sardinia  gave  a  Con- 
stitution— the  cardinals  elected  a  Pope 
free  from  Austrian  and  Jesuitic  influence 
— for  the  Jesuits,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
a  close  alliance  with  some  material  power, 
had  for  many  years  past  been  identified 
with  Austria,  struggling  in  its  interest,  and 
their  own,  antagonistically  with  republican- 
ism, constitutional  monarchy,  and  Russian 
autocracy,  till  forced  by  the  surrender  of 
Austrian  independence  (coincident  with 
Russian  intervention  in  Hungary)  to  pass 
with  their  patron  and  accomplice,  Austria, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Czar. 

The  men  who  elected  Pius  were  not 
liberals,  but  they  were  Italians,  and  anti- 
Jesuitic.  Pius  himself  was  benevolently 
disposed,  but  weak,  vain,  and  vindictive, 
soon  fell  again  with  the  papacy  under  the 
hopeless  tutelage  of  the  order  of  Jesus. 
He  pardoned  those  his  predecessor  had 
proscribed,  loosened  the  strained  reins 
about  to  snap  asunder,  and  promised  to 
his  subjects,  liberties  and  reforms,  Which 
they  incautiously  received  with  unbounded 
anticipatory  gratitude.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  original  intentions,  finding 


that  his  mere  promise  had  given  general 
and  premature  contentment,  and  secured 
him  unprecedented  popularity,  he  thought 
it  needless  to  perform,  and  then  resented 
as  black  ingratitude  his  people's  conse- 
quent discontent. 

Previous  to  this,  and  while  Pius  was 
still  in  full  enjoyment  of  popular  favor,  the 
events  of  February  occasioned  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  liberal  demonstrations  in 
Denmark,  Sicily,  Italy  and  Hungary  came 
to  add  their  irresistible  impetus  to  the 
Italian  revolution. 

On  the  12th  of  January  Sicily  had  ris- 
en in  insurrection  ;  on  the  29th  of  Janu- 
ary the  King  of  Naples  had  given  a 
constitution  to  the  Neapolitans ;  and  about 
the  same  time  Charles  Albert,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Pope  had  also 
given  or  promised  constitutions  to  their 


On  the  18th  of  March  Milan  rose  against 
the  Austrians ;  on  the  22nd  Venice  ;  and 
by  the  24th  every  city  in  Austrian  Italy, 
except  Mantua,,  Verona,  Peschiera,  and 
Legnano. 

At  this  time  the  popular  cry  through- 
out Italy  was  expulsion  of  the  stranger,  in 
which  all  the  Italian  sovereigns,  (except 
those  of  Modena  and  Parma  joined,) 
Charles  Albert  and  the  Pope  vying  with 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  attain  in  this 
direction  popularity. 

Charles  Albert,  now  a  constitutional 
king,  and  called  the  "  Sword  of  Italy,"  had 
at  his  disposal  an  organised  army,  and  could 
put  on  foot  100,000  men — the  Pope,  his 
rival,  had  for  him  the  enthusiasm  of  Italy, 
and  the  prestige  of  his  spiritual  power. 
Led  away  by  these  considerations  the  peo- 
1  pie  turned  from  Maazini  and  the  republic, 
in  whose  persevering  efforts  during  the 
twenty  preceding  years,  all  these  move- 
ments had  in  a  great  measure  originated,  so 
that  the  republicans  were  reduced  in  the 
first  part  of  their  struggle,  and  until  the 
defeat  of  Charles  Albert,  and  manifest 
treachery  of  the  Pope — to  play  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  part,  Garribaldi 
and  the  republican  legions  being  isolated 
and  detached  on  desultory  service,  Masaini 
himself  carrying  a  musket  as  a  simple 
volunteer. 

The  old  error  of  the  Guelphsand  Ghibe- 
lines — reliance  on  the  papacy  or  monarchy 
— was,  therefore,  reproduced,  only  that  this 
time  it  was  the  King  of  Sardinia,  rep*e~ 
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seated  the  German  Emperor,  whilst  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  appeared  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  foreign  invader  ;  and  whilst  the 
public  minority,  the  best  and  bravest  of 
the  Italians,  stood  mistrustingly  aloof  from 
Pius  and  Charles  Albert,  ana  saw  all  their 
efforts  against  Austria  paralysed  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  King  and  Pope. 

The  resistance  of  Italy  to  the  stranger 
was  thus  frustrated  by  the  fact  of  her  dis- 
traction between  three  rival  powers,  the 
Monarchic,  Papal  and  Republican,  for 
though  it  is  untrue  that  the  republicans 
actively  thwarted  either,  their  co-operation 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  suspiciously  reject- 
ed, whilst  on  the  other,  it  is  not  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  with  a  just  mistrust 
and  foreboding  in  their  hearts  it  should 
have  been  complete  and  energetic.  A  few 
days  brought  the  star  of  Charles  Albert  in- 
to the  ascendant,  whereupon  the  Pope  fail- 
ing under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
threw  himself  secretly  into  the  arms  of 
absolutism  and  Austria,  and  entered, 
treacherously  into  a  career  of  fuU  reaction. 
When  on  the  23rd  of  March  Charles  Albert 
drew  the  sword  for  Italy,  Mazzini  and  his 
party  offered  to  compromise  with  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  on  the  one  condition  of 
his  securing  Italian  unity  and  indepen- 
dence. Charles  Albert,  like  ail  his  ances- 
tors of  the  House  of  Savoy,  was  a  brave, 
cautious,  unscrupulous  and  ambitious 
prince,  but  unequal  to  the  mighty  fortunes 
opening  to  him.  Venturing  too  far,  and 
fearing  to  go  far  enough,  hazarding  too 
little  and  too  much,  he  died  in  exile,  when 
he   ought  to  have   lived  King  of  Italy. 

Limiting  his  aspirations  to  possession 
of  Austrian  Italy,  he  was  able,  on  march- 
ing to  the  relief  of  the  Lombards,  to  pert 
suade  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  that  this 
step  was  necessary  to  prevent  republi- 
can ascendancy,  and  received  in  return  the 
assurance  that  so  long  as  he  kept  repub- 
licanism in  check,  limited  his  ambition  to 
a  kingdom  of  northern  Italy,  and  forebore 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  of  the 
Italian  princes,  his  dynasty  should  be  res- 
pected in  case  of  reverse.  With  this  under- 
standing, dependent  on  his  own  resources, 
because  dreading  to  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  manouvering  rather  against  republi- 
canism than  against  the  enemy,  he  took  the 
field,  letting  slip  the  opportunity  of  victory, 
and  was  crushed  in  two  successive  cam- 
paigns, first  through  incapacity  of  leader- 


ship, and  then  by  incapacity  and  treachery 
combined. 

Considering  the  rising  of  Sicily,  and 
state  of  agitation  so  long  prevalent  in  Italy, 
the  Austrian  Government  was  forewarned 
and  prepared,  as  far  as  in  its  power  lay, 
for  insurrection  in  northern  Italy.  On 
paper  it  had  in  the  Lorn  bar  do- Venetian 
Italy  between  130,000  and  140,0.00  men 
In  reality  it  turned  out  when  that  insur- 
rection came  that  Marshal  Radetzky  had 
not  at  his  disposal  over  80,000  soldiers. 
This  is  a  significant  fact  we  beg  the  reader 
to  note  well  in  estimating  the  real 
strength  of  despotic  govenments,  and 
as  applicable  at  present  both  to  Aus- 
tria and  Russia.  The  absolute  system 
keeps  these  governments  poor,  yet  requires 
them  to  employ  great  armies,  a  conse- 
quence has  been  insufficient  pay  and 
wholesale  peculation  by  their  servants. 

The  only  men  whose  fidelity  the  gov- 
ernment can  trust,  connive  to  give  ac- 
counts of  men,  horses  amunition  and 
stores,  for  which  they  draw  payment, 
whilst  really  a  large  portion  of  this  force 
is  non-existent.  In  desperate  circum- 
stances, when  the  Empire,  fas  at  the  close 
of  the  Hungarian  war,)  has  been  within  an 
inch  of  ruin,  and  they  of  consequent  dis- 
placement, they  have  consented  for  a  time 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  being  comparative- 
ly honest,  but  they  cannot  do  so  long  ;  and 
being  unable  to  live,  and  unwilling  to  re- 
trench, are  getting  into  debt  every  month 
of  this  unaccustomed  and  unbearable  ex- 
ertion, so  that  the  administration  of  the 
army  relapses  gradually  into  its  old  abuses, 
and  that  it  may  confidently  be  antici- 
pated that  whenever  war  breaks  out  a 
large  portion  of  its  strength  will  be  found 
illusory,  as  it  was  when  Lombardy  revolt- 
ed— its  nominal  force  being  made  up  of 
men  long  since  dead,  invalided,  or  coun- 
ted twice  over, — its  fortresses  provided  with 
twice  told  amunition  and  supplies. 

Let  us  now  briefly  narrate  and  analyse 
the  events  we  have  epitomised.  Milan, 
the  capital  of  the  Lombards  Venetian 
Kingdom  revolted  against  Marshal  Radetz- 
ky  occupying  that  city  with  15,000.  men  ; 
on  the  18th  of  March,  a  few  days  after, 
Michael  Burke  Honan,*   (the   cowardly 


*  M.  B.  Honan,  ex-correspondent  for  the  flunkey 

-     -       -         --.--.-  -    ca,f 

e<j  even  in  its  own  parry  cne  -  siop  oasm,  wrote  for 
Time*"  from  Italy,  in  the  character  of  an  am  ay - 
■  enthusiast,  for  Italian  independence,  whose 
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paper,  the  London"  Morning  Post."  commonly 
_j  even  in  its  own  party  the  '*  slop  basin,"  wrot 
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correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
whose  articles  were  quoted  then,  and  are 
as  eagerly  quoted  now  into  our  Fogy 
papers,)  had  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  population  of  that  city  would  not  rise 
against  the  paternal  government. 

On  the  17th  the  events  of  Vienna  had 
become  known.  On  the  ISth  the  people 
had  assembled  to  demand  concessions ;  a 
shot  was  fired  ;  the  regiment  which  fired 
it  disarmed  ;  at  three  in  the  afternoon  the 
people,  attacked  by  Radetzky,  raised  bar- 
ricades, and  commenced  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Parisians 
in  1830,  and  which  alone  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  redeem  the  Italian  character  for 
courage.  This  struggle  continued  from 
the  18th  till  the  21st.  Milan,  though  not 
a  fortified,  is  a  walled  and  bastioned  city, 
and  Radetzky,  gradually  driven  from  street 
to  street,  still  occupied  the  castle  and  the 
walls,  cutting  off  the  inhabitants  from  all 
external  succour.  On  the  evening  of  the 
21stCattaneo,  Manara,  and  Cernuscbi  led 
a  band  of  citizens,  provided  with  three 
small  guns,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  by 
storm,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  the  Tosa 
gate,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  thuB 
opening  communication  with  the  open 
country,  which  by  this  time  had  every- 
where arisen  in  insurrection.  Milan  was 
now  virtually  conquered  by  its  citizens, 
and  Radetzky,  though  joined  on  the  next 
night  by  the  forces  of  Generals  Maurer 
and  Strassoldo,  was  forced  to  evacuate  the 
castle,  and  retire  from  the  city,  which  he 
did  towards  midnight  of  the  22d,  retreat- 
ing by  the  Lodi  road.  On  the  24th,  after 
having  burned  Melegnano  and  slaughtered 
the  inhabitants  who  opposed  his  passage, 
he  encamped  at  Lodi  with  some  six-and- 
twenty  thousand  men.  This  force  was  all 
that  the  events  of  a  week  had  left  him  able 
to  concentrate  out  of  the  130,000  men  on 
paper  and  the  80,000  soldiers  really  un- 
der arms,  at  his  disposal  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th. 

On  that  night  of  the  24th,  when  the 


°  fllasion  had  been  destroyed  by  what  he  had  seen" 
—afterward*,  dated  letter*  from  Rome  when  shot 
up  in  Civita  Vecchia,  where  an  Italian  said  to  htm 
yon  have  written  so  many  lies,  I  will  give  yon 
something  tnie  to  write,  "  say  I  have  spit  in  your 
face  ;"  and  snited  the  action  to  the  word.  Having 
got  his  son  attached  to  a  Neapolitan  legation,  he 
next,  as  "an  impartial  umpire,"  attacked  in  the 
columni  of  the  "  Times,"  the  statements  made  by 
Gladstone  against  Neapolitan  oppression. 


Austrian  Marshal  encamped  with  his  dis- 
pirited and  wearied  host,  he  had  no  suc- 
cour to  expect  but  from  the  disheartened 
garrisons,  expelled  by  the  various  fortress- 
es and  cities,  or  from  the  corps  of  d'Aa- 
pre  (say  12,000  men)  in  Vicenza,  threat- 
ened by  twenty  thousand  insurgent  moun- 
taineers. Through  the  whole  Lombardo 
Venetian  kingdom  the  Austrian  banner 
had  ceased  to  float,  except  over  the  four 
cities  of  Verona,  Legnano,  Mantua,  and 
Peschiera,  and  the  gates  of  the  two  latter 
were  then,  and  continued  for  a  fortnight 
afterwards  in  possession  of  the  armed  cit- 
izens. 

Venice  had  risen  on  the  18th,  and  been 
evacuated  by  capitulation  on  the  22d. 
Strassoldo  falling  back  on  the  21st,  from 
the  Swiss  frontier,  to  join  Radetzky  in  Mi- 
lan, had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  gar- 
rison of  Como  (1500)  which  surrendered. 
Benedek  had  retired  from  Pavia ;  Cremo- 
na, Pezzighetone,  Piacenza,  Brescia,Udino, 
Treviso,  Rovigo,  Ossopo,  Palmanova,  and 
Rocca  d'Anfo  had  driven  out  their  garri- 
sons, or  seen  them  fraternise  with  the  peo- 
ple. Twelve  A  astro-Italian  batallions  had 
passed  over  to  the  insurgents,  and  Radetz- 
ky, whose  dispersed  and  dispirited  force 
did  not  now  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
46,000  men,  had  no  hope  for  several 
weeks  of  reinforcement  unless  from  Nu- 
gent's  corps,  amounting  only  to  13,000 
men,  which  probably  never  would  be  able 
to  reach  him,  and  which  did  not  cross  the 
Tsonzo  titt  after  twenty  days  date. 

If  the  same  energy  had  been  displayed 
by  the  Lombardo  Venetians,  which  was 
shewn  afterwards  by  the  republicans  in 
Rome,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Ra- 
detzky should  not  have  succombed  to  their 
unaided  efforts.  When  we  consider  that 
Charles  Albert,  who  threw  his  sword  into 
the  scale,  and  declared  war  on  the  23d, 
had  at  his  disposal,  within  a  few  days9 
march  of  Milan,  a  highly  disciplined  army, 
which  a  few  weeks  after,  on  the  Mincio, 
amounted  to  75,000  men,  it  appears  mi- 
raculous that  the  result  should  have  been 
eventual  discomfiture,  and  yet  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  this  arose  from 
the  very  fact  of  his  co-operation — afford- 
ing a  fresh  instance  to  the  many  of  the 
dangers  of  divided  aims  and  councils, 
of  political  reliance  on  others  for  that 
which  a  people  should  itself  perform,  and 
of  that  neglect  of  opportunity,  fatal  in 
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revolutionary  movements,  as  in  military 
operations. 

The  failure  of  Charles  Albert  in  this, 
and  the  subsequent  campaign,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  three  causes  :  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  more  in  dread  of  the  republicans 
than  of  the  Austrians,  to  his  incapacity, 
and  (at  the  close  of  this  and  during  the 
next  campaign)  to  the  treachery  of  his 
generals. 

It  is  not,  however,  true  that  Radetzky 
did  not  commit  his  full  share  of  blunders, 
only  that  he  took,  on  several  decisive  oc- 
casions, advantages  of  errors  of  Charles 
Albert,  whilst  Charles  Albert  never  profited 
by  the  errors  of  the  Marshal.  The  Austrian 
General,  indeed,  at  the  outset  of  the  cam- 
paign remained,  as  will  be  perceived  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  map,  for 
five  days,  temptingly  and  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  royal  adversary.  Charles 
Albert  had  been  watching  his  opportunity 
to  invade  Lombardy,  his  agents  had  been 
traversing  that  country,  his  army  was  on 
a  war  footing,  he  had  a  large  force  con* 
centra  ted  on  his  frontier,  within  one  day's 
march  of  Milan,  and  Radetzky  knew  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  insur- 
rection in  Milan,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  the  successful  resistance  of  the 
insurgents  to  Radetzky  was  known  beyond 
the  Ticino,  where  at  least  20,000  Sardi- 
nian troops  were  ready  to  cross  that  river. 
These  could  have  marched  by  Buffaiora, 
or  by  Pavia  and  Lodi  upon  Milan.  In  the 
first  case  they  would  have  crushed  the 
petty  force  of  Maurer  on  their  way,  and 
have  fallen  in  superior  force,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  Milanese,  on  the  Mar- 
shal before  Strassoldo  joined  him.  If  the 
Marshal  had  evacuated  Milan,  they  would 
have  cut  him  off  from  Strassoldo,  and  with 
the  aid  of  thousands  of  insurgents  have 
pursued  his  beaten  army,  which  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  broken  bridge,  or  even  such  a 
resistance  as  that  of  Melagno,  would  have 
enabled  them  to  come  up  with  and  destroy, 
or  at  least  have  forced  to  surrender,  from 
want  of  provisions,  in  the  midst  of  a  hos- 
tile population.  If  the  Sardinians  had 
marched  by  Pavia,  destroying  the  insignif- 
icant corps  of  Benedek,  and  isolating  the 
troops  detached  in  the  Duchies,  it  would, 
on  reaching  Lodi,  have  out  Radetzky  off 
from  Cremona,  and  probably  from  Mantua 
Of  he  had  retired  from  Milan  on  hearing  of 
their  march,  and  even  from  Brescia,)  if  he 


had  persisted  in  remaining  in  the  Lombard 
capital  another  day.  Knowing  all  this, 
Radetzky  should  have  retired  on  the  19th 
or  at  least  20th,  when  he  found  he  could 
not  take  the  city,  on  Oremona,  and  con- 
centrating there  his  forces,  would  have 
been  ready  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Adda 
if  Charles  Albert  had  invaded  Lombardy, 
or  to  march  again  on  Milan  if  the  Sardini- 
ans did  not  cross  the  Ticino. 

Instead  of  this,  he  remained  three  days 
longer  in  Milan,  and  two  upon  the  road, 
so  that  for  five  whole  days,  through  obstin- 
acy, and  for  the  sake  of  gathering  up  his 
scattered  detachments,  he  lay  almost  help- 
lessly at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy,  who  by  a 
single  march  might  have  decided  the  fate 
of  this  campaign  at  its  beginning.  Though 
on  the  25th,  after  the  evacuation  of  Milan, 
Charles  Albert  had  pushed  forward  upon 
that  capital  six  thousand  men,  he  did  not 
cross  the  Ticino  in  force  (at  Pavia  with 
29,000  men)  till  the  29 tb,— a  week  too 
late,  and  the  value  of  a  week  in  war,  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  the  fate  of 
Italy,  in  his  next  campaign,  was  decided 
in  three  days !  But  on  the  25th,  the 
opportunity  was  passed,  Radetzky  having 
detached  a  force  to  secure  Mantua,  and 
marched  eastward  towards  Verona. 

The  whole  country  west  of  the  Mincio 
was  therefore  abandoned  by  the  Austri- 
ans. Volunteers  rushed  from  each  state 
in  Italy  to  take  part  in  the  struggle, 
and  every  prince  was  forced  unwillingly, 
by  popular  opinion,  to  contribute  his 
contingent  to  the  holy  war.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Charles  Albert,  by  encour- 
aging the  organization  of  the  population 
of  Lombardy,  and'  the  enthusiasm  of 
Italy,  might  easily  have  set  on  foot  a 
force  which  could  many  times  over  have 
crushed  the  fifty  or  fifty-five  thousand 
men,  which  was  all  Radetzky  could  hope 
to  assemble,  even  if  Nugent  should  ar- 
rive. 

But  not  only  he  did  nothing  to  encour- 
age, but  everything  to  impede  that  organ- 
ization, and  labored,  unhappily  for  Italy 
and  for  himself,  but  too  successfully  in 
his  vocation. 

"  X'  Italia  fara  de  se  /"  was  his  reply, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  to  the  then  well- 
meant  offers  of  the  French  Republic. 
Carlo  Alberto  fara  &e  se7  was,  at  this 
time,  his  motto,  and  jealous  of  any  one 
sharing  with  him '  the  anticipated  glory , 
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and  endangering  his  undivided  appropri- 
ation of  the  expected  prize,  he  induced 
the  Lombards  to  leave  everything  to  him, 
discouraged  by  his  treatment,  and  threw 
suspicion  on  the  volunteers  from  other 
parts  of  the  Peninsula.  Now,  and  sub- 
sequently during  this  campaign,  till  its 
disastrous  termination,  as  Colonel  Forbes 
has  so  justly  expressed  it  in  his  published 
lectures  which  we  have  before  us,  "  whilst 
Radetzky  was  collecting  bayonets,  Charles 
Albert  was  collecting  votes." 

This  fatal  error  was  inspired  by  polit- 
ical considerations:  but  he  committed 
the  unmixed  military  fault  of  entering  a 
country  wasted  by  the  exactions  of  the 
enemy,  with  an  inefficient  commissariat, 
and  Generals  ignorant  of  the  advantages 
of  a  proper  spy  and  reconnoitering  system. 
Every  army  has  been  said  to  have,  like  the 
human  organism,  its  head,  arms,  belly,  legs 
and  eyes.  The  army  of  Charles  Albert 
was  deficient  in  eyes,  head  and  belly. 
The  want  of  the  two  former  requisites 
prevented  it  from  knowing  or  profiting 
by  the  opportunities  offered  it — the  last 
named  deficiency,  as  in  Esop's  fable,  soon 
paralized  the  vigor  of  its  arms  and  legs. 
In  the  most  critical  moments  of  the  cam- 
paign, Radetzky  saw  the  errors  of  Charles 
Albert,  whilst  Charles  Albert  was  blind  to 
the  errors  of  Radetzky,  and  the  Piedmon- 
tese  army,  fully  equal  to  the  Austrian  in 
actual  conflict — starved  out — could  nei- 
ther efficiently  maintain  its  position, 
march  nor  fight. 

Radetzky,  relying  on  his  strong- 
holds, was  prepared  to  defend  the  coun- 
try, inclosed,  as  a  reference  to  map 
No.  2  will  show,  between  the  Po,  the 
Adige,  the  Lake  of  Garda  and  the  Min- 
cio,  and  which,  at  each  of  its  four  cor- 
ners, was  protected  by  the  fortresses 
of  Verona,  Legnano,  Mantua  and  Pea- 
ch ier  a. 

On  the  9th  and  10th  of  April,  the 
Piedmontese  attacked  and  carried  the 
two  passages  of  the  Minoio,  at  Goito  and 
Vallegio,  reestablished  the  bridges,  crossed 
that  river,  and  proceeded  to  invest  the 
fortress  of  Peschiera. 

Radetzky,  who  had  advanced  once  to 
Villafranca  to  give  battle  and  protect  the 
passage  of  the  Minoio,  but  had  thought 
better  of  it  and  retired  to  Verona,  had 
again  advanced  and  occupied  the  heights 
and  highlands  between  Verona  and  Pes- 


chiera, to  prevent  the  blockade  of  that 
city. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Piedmontese  army  crossed  ,  the 
Mincio  at  Goito  and  Vallegio,  drove  the 
Austrians  from  position  to  position,  and 
finally  defeated  the  whole  army  of  Rad- 
etzky at  Pasthengo,  on  the  29th,  obliging 
him  to  retire  into  Verona,  and  clearing 
of  all  enemy  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige. 
Charles  Albert  having  detached  Du- 
rando  (on  the  27th  April)  with  ten 
thousand  men,  to  meet  Nugent  in  Ven- 
etia,  (which  he  should  have  done  a  fort- 
night before,)  next  fought  a  desultory 
battle  before  Verona  on  the  6th  of  May, 
and  then  continued  in  position  in  the 
high  ground  between  Verona  and  Vallegio, 
whilst  observing  Mantua  on  the  one  side, 
and  pressing  the  siege  of  Peschiera  on 
the  other. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  Radetzky  at- 
tempted a  rash  movement  to  relieve  that 
fortress,  which  he  was  informed  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer,  and  by  which,  a 
second  time,  he  placed  himself  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  Charles  Albert.  March- 
ing, with  his  whole  force,  from  Verona,  in 
three  columns,  by  Isola-Alta,  Isola- 
Scala  and  Bovolone,  (see  map  No.  2.)  he 
re-united  the  three  corps  in  Mantna  on 
the  night  of  the  28th. 

Radetzky,  by  this  match,  exposed  his 
whole  army  by  a  flank  march  within 
striking  distance  of  a  superior  army  in 
position.  With  an  ordinary  spy  and  re- 
connoitering system,  Charles  Albert  would 
have  learned  his  march  in  time  either  to 
attack  hhn  on  the  road  or  to  cut  him  off 
from  Mantua,  and  in  addition  to  this 
grave  military  error,  Pisacane,  the  Italian 
Jomini,  has  shewn  that  (as  on  several 
other  occasions)  the  order  of  the  march 
of  the  three  Austrian  columns  was  so 
unskilful  that  Charles  Albert,  reachi  \g 
Mantua  before  them,  would  have  fou  id 
his  task  further  facilitated  by  the  am  >le 
time  afforded  him  to  cut  one  column  to 
pieces  before  the  other  came  upon  the 
ground. 

Mantua  being  reached,  Radetzky,  on 
the  next  day,  marched  to  ascend  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  surprise  and 
carry  Goito,  and  thus,  by  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  passages  over  that  river,  at 
once  relieve  Peschiera,  and  cutting  off 
the    communication  of    Charles   Albert 
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with  the  country  in  his  rear,  inclose  him 
in  what  Colonel  Forbes  calls  "  the  trap," 
formed  by  the  three  rivers,  Po,  Adige  and 
Mincio,  and  the  Lake  of  Garda. 

Kadetzky  had  staked  everything  on  the 
presumed  want  of  vigilance,  incapacity 
and  inactivity  of  his  adversary,  in  a  man- 
ner which  only  circumstances  the  most 
desperate  could  warrant,  and  he  was  not 
deceived.  This  enterprize  must  have  met 
with  the  most  complete  success  but  for 
two  signal  faults  which,  in  the  execution 
of  his  project,  he  committed,  and  but  for 
the  unexpected  resistance  with  which  he 
met  on  the  29th,  from  a  mixed  Tuscan 
and  Neapolitan  force,  observing  Mantua 
and  occupying  Curtatone. 

This  corps,  commanded  by  General  de 
Laugier,  and  hardly  six  thousand  strong, 
gallantly  and  unexpectedly  opposed  his 
passage  for  many  hours,  till  turned,  de- 
stroyed or  dispersed. 

Time  was  everything  to  the  Marshal. 
The  fact  of  this  delay  was  an  additional 
reason  for  pushing  on  immediately  to 
Goito,  after  his  victory.  Instead  of  this, 
he  halted  the  remainder  of  the  29th  at 
Curtatone,  and  only  resumed  his  march 
upon  the  30th,  detaching  d'Aspre  with 
his  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men  west- 
ward upon  Cesarea,  so  that  that  General 
was  able  to  take  no  part  in  the  ensuing 
battle. 

It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th  that  Charles  Albert  knew  of  Kad- 
etzk}'s  march,  not  till  the  morning  of  the 
29th  that  he  moved  on  Goito,  not  till 
eight  o'clock,  A.  M ,  that  the  van-guard 
of  the  Piedmontese  reached  Goito,  not 
till  twelve  that  they  were  all  in  position. 
Radetzky,  but  for  sleeping  at  Curtatone, 
anil  but  for  detaching  d'Aspre,  would 
have  been  with  his  whole  force  at  Goito 
by  day -break,  whence  he  would  have  re- 
lieved Peschiera,  cut  off  the  king  from 
the  basis  of  operations,  and  probably  cut 
destroyed  the  unsupported  corps  of  his 
army,  as  they  came  successively  upon  the 
field.' 

As  it  was,  Radetzky  was  defeated  at 
Goito.  and  obliged  to  retire  on  Mantua, 
whilst  Peschiera  surrendered  the  next 
day.  We  will  pass  over  Charles  Albert's 
failing  to  profit  by  his  concentrated  force 
to  attack  the  widely  extended  Austrian 
line  and  cut  off  d'Aspre,  or  (after  the 
Marshal  had  retreated  into  Mantua,)  to 


take  up  a  position  to  cut  off  his  retreat 
on  Legnano  or  Verona,  to  come  to  the 
neglect  of  a  third  great  decisive  opportu- 
nity ;  for  it  was  the  singular  fortune  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia  to  have  three  such 
offered  to  him  in  this  one  campaign. 

Kadetzky  having  reached  the  Adige 
unmolested,  crossed  it  on  the  6th,  and 
marched  against  Durando,  who,  joined  by 
several  thousand  Pontifiical  troops,  baa 
been  making  head  in  Venetia  against  Nu- 
gent. 

On  the  10th,  attacking  him  with  his 
whole  force  in  Vicenza,  he  forced  Duran- 
do to  give  up  the  city,  and,  by  capitula- 
tion, evacuate  the  Venetian  territory ; 
that  portion  of  the  Roman  and  Neapoli- 
tan contingent  which  was  not  with  the 
Sardinian  general  retiring  into  Venice 
with  the  veteran  Pepe. 

On  the  7th  the  march  of  Radetzky  on 
Vicenza  was  known  at  the  head-quarters 
of  Charles  Albert.  The  surrender  of 
Peschiera  and  weakness  of  the  garrison  of 
Mantua  had  left  70  000  men  at  his  dispos- 
al. On  the  9th  the  king  might  have  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Adige  between  Legna- 
no and  Verona,  and  masking  the  latter 
fortress,  have  cut  off  Radetzky  from  it, 
and  overtaken  him,  with  55,000  men, 
before  Vicenza,  where,  with  30,000,  he 
was  assailing  Durando,  with  10,000,  in 
that  city.*  Instead  of  this  Charles  Al- 
bert spent  his  time  in  military  parades  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  and,  invest- 
ing Mantua,  made  a  foolish  demonstra- 
tion before  Verona  on  the  13  th,  when  Rad- 
etzky had  returned  into  it  with  his  army. 

Charles  Albert  had  now  lost  several 
thousand  men  by  sickness;  provisions 
were  beginning  to  fail — the  auxiliaries 
discouraged.  Radetzky,  on  the  contrary, 
drew  abundant  provisions  from  Venetia, 
and  was  so  much  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements that  towards  the  close  of 
June  he  could  dispose  upon  the  Adige 
(besides  his  garrisons  and  the  troops  ne- 
cessary for  Venetia)  of  80,000  men. 

In  front  of  this  formidable  concentrated 
force  Charles  Albert's  army  extended 
from  Corona  (a  long  march  north  of  Pas- 
trengo.)  down  to  Governolo,  south  east  of 
Mantua,  where  the  Mincio  joins  the  Po. 


•  However  unexpectedly  and  obstinately  the 
passage  of  the  Adi:?e  had  been  disputed,  Us  at- 
tempt most  have  drawn  off  Radetsky  from  Vicen- 
ca  and  saved  Durando. 
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On  the  22d  Radetzky  sent  Thurn 
to  attack  the  Piedmontese  at  Corona 
and  on  the  23d  sallied,  with  his  main 
force,  from  Verona,  breaking  easily  through 
the  weak  line  of  the  Piedmontese,  and 
pushing  on  for  Goito.  Thurn  ^  having 
driven  the  Piedmontese  before  him  obliged 
them  to  fall  back,  so  that  they  had  to 
thank  Radetzky  himself  for  not  being  cut 
off,  when  he  subsequently  forced  the  Sar- 
dinian line. 

On  the  24th  Radetzky's  army  was  in 
possession  of  Somraa-Campagna,  Custo- 
za,  and  of  both  banks  of  the  Mincio 
(above  Vallegio). 

On  the  23d  Charles  Albert,  who  was 
at  Marmirolo,  (between  Goito  and  Man- 
tua.) came  up  with  three  brigades  and  at- 
tacked the  Austrians  at  Somma  Campag- 
na  with  so  much  success  that  the  Mar- 
shal recalled  his  troops  from  beyond  the 
Mincio.  On  the  25th,  Charles  Albert 
fought  with  him  the  battle  of  Custoza,  but 
his  line  having  been  previously  cut  in  two, 
and  his  various  corps  unable  to  come  up 
in  time,  from  want  of  forage  and  pro- 
visions, this  battle,  glorious  to  the  Pied- 
montese, and  the  last  that  was  glorious 
to  their  arms,  was  fought  with  only  five- 
and-twenty  thousand  men  against  over- 
whelming odds, — particularly  after  d'As- 
pre,  with  his  corps,  arrived  upon  the 
field. 

Repulsed  at  nightfall  and  retreating  in 
good  order,  it  was  less  a  battle  they  had 
lost  than  a  battle  they  had  failed  to  win  ; 
yet  even  this  result,  at  such  a  moment, 
proved  fatal  both  upon  the  issue  of  the 
war  and  on  the  spirit  of  the  Sardinian 
army,  which  drooped  from  that  moment 
never  to  revive. 

Charles  Albert  retreated  now  precipi- 
tately across  the  Mincio,  and  the  stand 
which  should  have  been  made  at  the 
heights  of  Volta  (opposite  Vallegio)  was 
not  attempted,  because  it  had  been  aban- 
doned, through  a  mistake,  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  force  occupying  it. 

On  the  28  th  the  head -quarters  of 
Charles  Albert  were  at  Bozzolo.  where  he 
asked  for  an  armistice.  Radetzky  pro- 
posed more  favorable  terms  than  could 
have  been  expected — the  line  of  the  Ad- 
da, which  saved  Milan.  Charles  Albert 
refused — appealed  too  late  to  the  popula- 
tion, marched  on  Cremona  and  Pizzighi- 
tone,  which,  at  this  moment,  were  found 


without  provisions  or  munitions  of  war, 
and  on  the  3d  of  August  reached  Milan, 
proclaiming  his  determination  to  die,  if 
necessary,  in  defence  of  that  city. 

Milan,  in  the  preceding  March,  un- 
aided, and  without  an  hour's  preparation, 
had  driven  out  Radetzky  in  a  four 
days  combat ;  the  policy  and  machinations 
of  Charles  Albert  had  so  repressed  all  de- 
velopement  and  organization  of  its  martial 
spirit  that  five  months  after  it  was  no 
stronger  than  when  it  drove  out  the  Aus- 
trians. 

On  learning  the  reverses  of  the  Sar- 
dinian army  a  Republican  Committee  of 
Defence  had  been  called  together,  and 
decreed  a  levy  of  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion, when  the  chivalrous  resolution  of  the 
king  reached  Milan,  and  its  defence  was 
given  over  by  the  popular  voice  to  his 
partizans  and  to  him. 

The  only  chance  for  the  Piedmontese 
to  have  made  a  stand  was  by  falling  back 
on  Piacenza  and  Pavia,  which,  if  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence,  afforded  a  strong 
basis  of  operation,  covering  both  Milan 
and  Turin,  and  euabling  the  army  to  draw 
its  stores  and  subsistence  from  Genoa  and 
the  Ligurian  country.  At  any  rate,  Al- 
essandria and  the  right  bank  of  the  Tici- 
no  wasa  rational  position  to  take  up — the 
isolated  defence  of  Milan  ruin,  even  if  suc- 
cessful to  his  cause. 

To  this  step  he  is  understood  to  have 
been  urged  by  that  treachery,  which,  un- 
der the  mask  of  devotion  to  his  person, 
now  began  to  show  itself  amongst  his  ad- 
visers. 

Received  with  boundless  enthusiasm  by 
the  population  of  Milan,  he  drew  out  his 
army  on  the  Lodi  road,  but  his  troops, 
attacked  on  the  4th  by  Radetzky,  giving 
way,  he  consented  to  an  armistice. 

The  terms  of  this  armistice  (the  famous 
Salasco  armistice)  included  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  whole  Lombardo- Venetian 
territory,  with  the  surrender  of  every  for- 
tress, including  Venice,  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  Modena,  Parma,  and  Piacenza. 
Charles  Albert  was  indignant  at  these 
terms,  refused  to  sign,  and  is  said  never  to 
have  signed  with  his  own  hand  the  capitu- 
lation, and,  touched  in  his  honor  by  tho 
reproaches  of  the  people,  had  probably  re- 
solved to  fight  it  out  at  the  last  moment, 
because,  without  necessity,  he  appeared 
upon  the  balcony  of  a  palace,  denied  to 
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them  the  armistice,  and  reiterated  his  de- 
termination to  die  in  defence  of  the  city, 
when  the  news  came  that  the  capitulation 
was  actually  being  carried  into  execution, 
and  that  the  Piedmontese  troops  were 
marching  out. 

A  cry  of  rage  and  execration  rose  from 
the  crowd,  and  a  shower  of  balls  was  di- 
rected against  the  unhappy  monarch. 
Betrayed  in  the  only  generous  resolution 
he  had  perhaps  ever  taken,  he  folded  his 
arms,  bowed  his  head  upon  his  breast,  the 
picture  of  despair  and  shame,  and  would 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  popular  fury, 
had  he  not  been  dragged  away  by  his  at- 
tendants, and  saved  by  the  adventitious 
arrival  of  a  body  of  his  own  troops. 

Milan  was  abandoned  to  the  Austrians 
on  the  6th,  and  Charles  Albert,  amidst 
the  indignation  of  Italy,  retired  into  his 
own  territory. 

The  fortresses  and  cities  of  Lombardo 
Yenetia  were  given  up  with  the  exception 
of  Venice,  and  Osopo,  which  refused 
to  surrender.  Venice — having  elected 
Charles  Albert  King,  who,  without  ever 
having  contributed  anything  to  its  defence, 
now  attempted  to  hand  over  as  make- 
weight in  a  contract  which  was  to  give 
him  breathing  time, — Venice  proclaimed 
the  Republic  on  the  11th  of  August, 
and  with  inadequate  means  protracted 
its  defence  for  one  year  and  twelve  days 
from  this  time.  The  defenders  of  Osopo, 
after  a  two  months'  siege,  retired  with 
arms  and  baggage  into  Venice. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  campaign. 
The  Piedmontese  army  had  not  belied  its 
reputation,  nor  done  less  than  was  ex- 
pected from  it.  On  several  occasions 
they  had  beaten  the  Austrians.  In  actual 
fighting,  whenever  opposed  .  to  them  in 
anything  like  equal  numbers,  the  advan- 
tage was  always  with  the  Piedmontese. 
Except  Durandos's  corps  at  Vicenza, 
(which  one  to  three  made  a  creditable 
stand,)  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  had 
ever  been  mastered  in  the  field,  and  this 
part  of  the  war  affords  the  instructive  and 
singular  example  of  an  army  conquered 
and  demoralized  without  ever  suffering  a 
defeat. 

But  other  portions  of  Italy,  whose  in- 
habitants were  previously  considered  as 
effeminate  and  unwarlike,  showed  an  un- 
expected courage,  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
disciplined  Piedmontese,  and  any  nation 


might  have  been  proud  of  the  valor  dis- 
played by  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  in 
driving  out  Kadetzky,  by  the  Romans  and 
Tuscans  in  resisting  his  whole  army  at 
Qurtatone,  by  Osopo  in  its  gallant  de- 
fence, and  especially  by  the  Venetians, 
who,  making  a  sally  to  break  through  the 
Austrian  blockade,  stormed  the  works  of 
Mestre,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  taking 
six  cannon  and  eight  hundred  prisoners. 

Such  was  already,  even  at  that  period, 
the  contrast  between  Italians  fighting 
under  a  monarchy,  and  those  combating 
for  the  republican  idea,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  courageous  behavior*  of  Garibaldi, 
and  the  volunteers  who  also  disobeyed 
the  orders  of  Charles  Albert  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  fought  their  way  across 
the  Swiss  frontier. 

In  the  meantime  the  unscrupulous  per- 
fidy of  the  King  of,  Naples  had  enabled 
him  to  obtain  the  mastery  in  that  city. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Chambers,  the  King  en- 
deavored to  evade  the  pledges  given  on 
the  3d  of  April.  The  ministry  and  dep- 
uties protested,  the  national  guard  flew  to 
arms,  and  the  King,  in  the  evening,  an- 
nounced to  the  Chambers  and  the  citizens 
that  he  had  yielded.  The  credulous  citi- 
zens retired  from  the  barricades,  but  the 
troops  had  not  retired,  and,  attacking 
them  suddenly,  with  the  aid  of  the  Laza- 
roni,  when  his  compliance  had  disorgan- 
ized their  resistance,  succeeded  in  making 
him  master  of  the  city. 

Col.  Forbes,  in  his  lectures,  tells  us 
graphically  what  was  passing  in  Naples 
whilst  the  Neapolitan  volunteers  were 
sacrificing  themselves  at  Curtatone  to 
save  the  army  of  Charles  Albert : 

"The  warmest  Neapolitan  patriots  having  left 
the  dominions  of  Bo  rub  a,  for  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Lombard* Venetian  provinces — such  of  the  regular 
troops  as  were  tainted  with  liberalism  having  been 
sent  there  with  Pepe — while  sach  as  were  emi- 
nently royalist  were  kept  in  Naples,  the  King  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  hazard  the  long  meditated 
reaction  on  the  15th  of  May,  1848. 

"  Most  people  have  hoard  of  the  Lazaroni  of  Na- 
ples and  some  there  are  who  may  imagine  that 
there  is  sach  a  class  to  be  found  in  all  Italian  towns. 
This  notion  is  erronecus :  these  beings  are  peculiar 
to  the  city  of  Naples — living  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  the  Indians  do  here,  or  the  gyp- 
sies in  England.  The  Lazaroni  are  ignorant— 
superstitions — idle,  and  not  particularly  honest; 
therefore  to  tbera  did  the  King  address  himself. 
The  police  of  Bomba  guaranteed  them  plundkr 
and  iMruNiTf— the  priests  promised  them  para- 
dise, pretending  that  their  religion  was  in  dsuger 
—and  they  were  by  the  officials  of  the  court  as- 
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mred  of  tfae  ootomtfoo  of  the  military.  Tbo  lisle 
of  the  doomed  liberal*  were  submitted  to  the  King 
on  the  evening  or  tbe  14th — His  Majesty  made 
several  additions  to  them. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  blood,  tbe  priests 
were  seen,  crucifix  in  hand,  encouraging  tbe  Laza- 
roni  and  sanctifying  tbe  murders.  Taken  by  sur- 
prise, the  liberals  congregated  in  various  places  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  Lazaroni,  and  against 
these  groups  the  troops  were  brought.  Thus  were 
the  friends  of  civilisation  (bat  the  enemies  of  the 
King)  exterminated,  their  noases  sacked, and  their 
families  in  most  cases,  even  to  the  little  children 
and  women,  thrown  oat  of  the  windows.  This  ter- 
rible blow  crashed  for  a  time  the  liberal  party  in 
Naples ;  but  tbe  barbarities  of  the  King  and  his 
satellites  have  recruited  those  ranks  which  they 
had  thinned,  so  that  the  patriots  there  now  number 
more  than  they  did  previous  to  May,  1848.  Per- 
haps these  atrocities  were  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  fallacy  of  hoping  any  good  from  a  Prince, 
and  of  permitting  a  King  to  continue  on  his  throne, 
to  misdirect  a  revolution. 

"The  first  act  of  Bomba,  after  his  triumph  of  the 
15th  of  May,  was  to  recall  his  troops,  which  were 
marching  towards  the  Venetian  frontier.  This  or- 
der was  received  by  Pepe  at  Bologna ;  bat  tbe  re- 
fusal of  tbe  General  to  obey,  and  the  menacing 
attitude  of  the  Bologncie,  caused  the  march  to  be 
continued  to  Ferrari.  General  Pepe  had  been 
named  to  the  post  of  commander  of  this  division, 
partly  to  satisfy  the  people,  who  placed  great  reli- 
ance in  him,  and  partly  to  get  rid  of  him  out  of  Na- 
ples during  the  premeditated  reaction.  The  King 
S  laced  his  confidence  in  the  second  in  command — 
l-eneral  Statella,  who  had  secret  instructions  from 
HisMajesty,  with  the  brevet  of  the  chief  command, 
(setting  aside  Pepe,)  to  be  used  when  the  propi- 
tious moment  should  arrive  This  was  made  use 
of  at  Ferrari,  when  tbe  patriotic  portion  of  the 
troops,  refusing  to  betray  their  country  at  the  bid- 
ding of  a  despot,  followed  Pepe  to  Venice,  in  the 
defence  of  which  place  they  remained  till  August, 
1849,  when  it  capitulated." 

One  result  of  this  campaign  was,  that 
Austria  perfidiously  invaded  unarmed  Hun- 
gary with  65,000  men,  who  were  beaten 
out  in  a  few  days,  leaving  18,000  prison- 
ers— another,  that  the  King  of  Naples  sent 
an  expedition  to  Sicily.  Sicily,  whose 
revolutionary  government  leaned  to  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  who  trusted  in 
French  and  English  mediation,  and  in 
Charles  Albert,  succumbed  like  Milan, 
and  like  every  city  and  state  relying  upon 
anything  but  its  own  resources  and  exer- 
tions. In  fact,  the  invasion  by  the  Nea- 
politan army  in  September,  when  after  an 
obstinate  but  desultory  resistance  it  was 
subdued,  found  it  less  strong  and  still 
more  unprepared  than  it  had  been  in  the 
preceding  January,  when  it  drove  out  his 
forces  from  every  place  but  the  forts  of 


We  will  not  pause  to  detail  the  gradual 

Gwth  of  reaction  in  the  various  states  of 
ly,  but,  anxious  only  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  main  events,  proceed  at  onoe 
to  the  second  campaign  of  Charles  Albert, 


which  opened  in  Mareh,  1849,  nearly  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  rising  of  Milan. 

Suffice  to  say,  that  absolutism  was  tri- 
umphant in  Naples,  that  the  Pope  had  fled 
to  Gaete,  and  the  Roman  Republic  been 
proclaimed,  that  the  grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany opened  the  constitutional  Chamber 
in  person,  and  a  few  days  after  escaped  to 
join  the  Pope,  flying  just  as  the  grand 
Duke  of  Lucca  had  done,  who,  having 
once  got  away,  came  back  before  defin- 
itely bolting,  deliberately  to  swear  to  the 
Constitution,  to  get  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  off  his  family  plate. 

The  Abbe  Gioberti,  (the  author  of  five 
volumes  of  ill-digested,  bat  startling  and 
authentic  revelations  about  the  Jesuits,) 
and  who  since  the  publication  of  that  book 
had  been  fully  sanctioned  by  the  Pope, 
was  now  Charles  Albert's  minister. 

The  Sardinian  army  now  amounted  to 
100,000  men.  To  this  the  Austrians  had 
in  Italy  140,000  to  oppose,  of  whom  some 
30,000  were  sick. 

.  Charles  Albert  left  20,000  men  to  gar- 
rison his  fortresses,  Radetaky  46,000  to 
observe  Venice,  hold  Venetia,  and  occupy 
his  strong-holds,  so  that  the  King  brought 
into  the  field  some  80,000  to  the  mar- 
shal's 70,000  men. 

But  this  numerical  disparity  was  more 
than  made  up  by  the  confidence  of  the 
Austrians,  and  the  discouragement  of  the 
Piedmontese.  From  dread  of  these  re- 
publican tendencies  every  man  of  enter- 
prise or  spirit  had  been  thrown  into  the 
back  ground,  or  displaced,  and  a  Polish 
General,  Chanofeky,  (written  Chsranow- 
ski,)  appointed  to  tbe  chief  command. 

In  the  Polish  emigration  were  some 
officers  of  high  capacity  and  great  daring. 
The  very  day  on  which  this  second  cam- 
paign opened  was  the  very  day  on  which 
Bern,  to  whom  Kossuth  hod  persisted  in 
confiding  4,000  men,  the  wreck,  of  the 
Transylvanian  army,  drove  the  remnant  of 
65,000  Russians  and  Austrians  over  the 
Transylvanian  frontier,  after  his  marvel- 
lous eleven  weeks'  campaign.  Even  the 
rash  adventurer,  Mieroslawski,  who  failed 
so  signally  in  Sicily,  had  accomplished  great 
things  in  Posen,  yet  Charles  Albert  selected 
one  of  the  most  hopeless  mediocrities. 

[The  next  Number  will  contain  the 
second    "  Three    Days    Campaign11    ef 
Charles  Albert,  and  the  Campaign  qf 
the  Roman  Republic.] 
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PERSONAL.  NARRATIVE  OF  LOUIS  SCHLESINGER, 

OP  ADVENTURES  IN  CUBA  AND  CEUTA.* 


I  accompanied  the  late  Liberating  Expe- 
dition to  Cuba,  by  the  steamer  Pampero, 
under  my  heroic  friend,  General  Narciso 
Lopez.  I  saw  it  all ;  had  my  share  in  it 
all ;  and  mean  to  relate  it  all, — frankly, 
fearlessly,  and  honestly,  of  course;  in- 
cluding what  I  saw  and  experienced  in 
the  famous  Spanish  penal  fortress  of  Ceu- 
ta,  in  Africa,  from  which  four  of  us  had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  our  escape. 
The  narrative  might  easily  be  stretched 
into  volumes,  for,  though  embracing  a  pe- 
riod not  exceding  ten  months,  they  have 
been  ten  months  of  pretty  exciting  and 
extraordinary  adventure.  But  I  intend 
to  be  brief,  having  undertaken  the  task 
with  some  reluctance,  but  on  the  urging 
of  some  friends  who  have  assured  me  that 
my  narrative,  however  simply  told,  might 
find  readers  who.  would  be  glad  to  retrace 
with  me  our  steps  on  this  well  meant,  but 
ill-starred,  daring  but  disastrous,  enter- 
prise. I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  explain 
some  things  heretofore  little  understood  ; 
and  to  give  some  "  experiences,"  if  not 
profitable,  somewhat  entertaining  perhaps, 
from  their  novelty  to  the  reader,  whether 
kindly  or  unkindly  disposed  towards  my- 
self or  the  expedition  in  which  I  bore 
a  part.  But  enough  of  preface.  The  age 
of  prefaces  has  gone  by.  In  these  stir- 
ring days  of  steam,  telegraphs,  and  revo- 
lutions, as  the  world  has  no  time  to  waste 
in  reading  them,  I  will  waste  no  more  in 
writing  one. 


The  news  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments which  took  place  in  Cuba  in  July 
last,  found  me  at  New  York.  General 
Lopez  was  at  the  time  at  New  Orleans. 
My  former  relations  with  that  noble  pa- 
triot and  heroic  soldier  had  been  such  as 
to  make  me  pant  with  eagerness  at  that 
moment  to  be  by  his  side.  I  knew  well 
that  if  he  had  to  find  the  means  of  flying 
through  the  air,  he  would  soon  be  in  Cu- 


ba ;  and  I  felt  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  fate  of  the  enterprise,  I  should  never 
forgive  fortune  if  I  were  to  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  sharing  with  him  its  glorious 
dangers. 

General  Lopez  had  been  at  the  head  of 
a  projected  rising  for  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependence of  Cuba,  which  was  to  have 
commenced  at  Cienfuegos  and  Trinidad, 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  An  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  one  of  his  friends  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  plan  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  Cuba.  By  discovery  the 
whole  was  necessarily  frustrated,  and  the 
General  was  barely  able  to  escape  from 
the  Island  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  means  and  mode 
of  a  more  auspicious  return.  He  was  at 
this  time  a  General  in  the  Spanish  army, 
though  not  in  active  service.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  cavalry  officer  was  very  distin- 
guished, and  he  was  commonly  recognised 
as  la  primer  a  lanza  de  Esparto,,  "  the 
first  lance  of  Spain."  '  Personally,  too, — 
and  oh,  most  justly,  as  all  who  have  been 
much  near  him  will  ever  most  cordially 
testify  ! — he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
soldiers ;  and  he  always  counted  consider- 
ably upon  his  ascendancy  over  them  as  an 
element  of  success  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  Cuba. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  of  his  attempt  in 
the  fall  of  1848  to  get  off  a  joint  expedi- 
tion of  about  1 500  men  from  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  with  the  steamers 
"  New  Orleans"  and  "  Sea  Gull,"  at  the 
former  place,  and  the  "  Fanny"  at  the 
latter.  Both  at  New  York  and  at  Bound 
Island  (between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile) 
this  attempt  was  effectually  broken  up  by 
the  American  government.     Nor  have  I 


*  It  is  proper  to  mention  that,  in  the  preparation 
of  this  narrative  for  the  press,  in  a  language  which 
I  as  yet  speak  and  write  but  indifferently.  I  hare 
had  the  benefit  of  the  kind  assistance  of  a  literary 
friend,  to  whom  I  take  pleasure  in  making  this  ac- 
knowledgment 
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more  to  say  of  the  next  effort  by  which, 
in  the  following  spring,  somewhat  better 
informed  by  experience  in  regard  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  he  succeeded 
in  conveying  to  the  island  of  Contoy,  on 
the  coast  of  Yucatan,  the  men  and  mate- 
rials for  the  expedition  of  about  600  men, 
with  which,  in  the  steamer  "  Creole,"  he 
effected  a  landing  at  Cardenas,  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1850.  His  evacuation  of  that 
place  the  same  evening,  on  the  accidental 
failure  of  the  special  and  dashing  military 
plan  for  which  he  had  landed  there, — his 
attempt  to  carry  his  little  band  by  a  rapid 
counter  movement  to  make  another  and 
final  landing  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Island,  while  the  government  should  be 
thrown  into  the  presumption  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  eastward, — and  the  frustration 
of  the  whole  enterprise  by  the  refusal  of 
his  men  to  accompany  him,  without  fur- 
ther reinforcement  of  ammunition,  &c,  to 
replace  that  which  had  been  of  necessity 
thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  ^Creole," 
as  she  lay  grounded  in  the  Bay  of  Car* 
denas, — all  this  was  anterior  to  my  form- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  the  General.  In- 
deed, it  was  all  anterior  to  my  own  arrival 
in  the  United  States,  as  one  of  the  mili- 
tary refugees  from  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress  of  Comorn,  the  last  spot  on  which 
had  floated  the  flag  of  nationality  and 
freedom  on  the  soil  of  my  own  dear  and 
unhappy  Hungary.  I  met  General  Lopez 
in  New  Orleans  in  January  of  185 1,  where 
he  was  at  the  same  time  awaiting  the  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Henderson's  pending  trial  un- 
der the  United  States  Neutrality  Law  for 
the  "  Creole"  affair,  and  planning  and  pre- 
paring for  another  attempt,  which  it  was 
not  difficult  so  to  combine  as  to  avoid  any 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
To  sympathise  warmly  with  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  Cuba  was  natural  enough  to  any 
one ;  to  offer  it  such  services  as  my  mili- 
tary education  and  experience  might  qual- 
ify me  to  render,  was  equally  so  to  one 
thus  circumstanced.  The  result  followed 
readily.  General  Lopez  was  anxious  to 
carry  with  him  the  next  time,  besides  his 
expected  American  volunteers,  a  good 
body  of  experienced  military  men,  accus- 
tomed to  discipline  and  subordination, 
and  he  believed  that  a  few  hundreds  of 
the  refugee  Hungarians  and  Poles  would 
be  a  valuable  element  in  his  intended  ope- 
rations.    They  would  also  tend  to  relieve 


his  expedition  from  the  character  of  being 
an  American  annexation  scheme.  I  went 
to  New  York  in  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary to  procure  them.  How  their  depart- 
ure from  that  place  was  prevented  by  the 
United  States  authorities  in  April,  is  par- 
ticularly well  known  to  the  United  States 
District  Attorney  and  Marshal  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York ;  to  the 
Spanish  Consul  at  that  port ;  and  to  a  vile 
scoundrel  who  acted  as  their  spy  and  in- 
former in  the  matW,  with  whose  name, 
already  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  public, 
I  will  not  soil  the  fair  surface  of  this 
page.  .  An  indictment  followed,  in  which 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  included,  for  the 
(erroneously)  presumed  violation  of  the 
Neutrality  Law ;  and  under  this  indict- 
ment I  was  under  $5,000  bail,  at  the  pe- 
riod above  referred  to,  when  in  July  ar- 
rived the  news  of  the  outbreak  which  had 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Principe 
and  Trinidad,  in  the  Central  Department 
of  the  Island.  The  trial  had,  however, 
been  postponed  to  the  fall,  so  that  I  had 
ample  time  to  try  the  hazards  of  accom- 
panying the  General  to  Cuba,  if  I  could 
reach  New  Orleans  in  time ;  and  either  to 
return  in  season  for  the  trial,  or  to  have 
exonerated  the  generous  friend  who  was 
my  bail,  by  death  on  some  field  which  I 
well  knew  would  be,  under  Narciso  Lo- 
pez, a  well-fought  and  honorable  one,  on 
the  soil  of  Cuba.  The  contingency  of 
capture  and  imprisonment  never  entered 
into  calculation,  quarter  in  that  event 
being  certainly  the  very  last  thing  ima- 
gined as  probable ;  though  even  in  that 
alternative  no  hazard  could  attend  the 
liability  of  my  bail.  I  felt,  therefore, 
free  to  go,  and  go  I  did,  by  the  most  ex- 
peditious travel,  day  and  night,  regretting 
only  at  every  step  that  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph system  was  not  yet  sufficiently  per- 
fected to  flash  me  bodily  over  the  wires 
which  stretched  along  the  road,  overhead. 
I  do  not  intend  to  intersperse  this  sim- 
ple narrative  with  many  reflections.  I 
shall  have  more  than  enough  of  incident 
and  fact  to  tell  for  the  space  and  time 
at  my  command.  One  reflection,  how- 
ever, I  will  merely  suggest,  and  then  go 
ahead  with  my  story  as  fast  as  I  can.  If 
General  Lopez's  plans  had  not  been  broken 
up  as  they  were,  by  the  United  States 
government,  presuming  violations  of  law 
where  none  existed,  or  were  deemed  to 
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exist  by  the  parties  engaged  in  diem,  and 
acting  eagerly  on  such  presumptions,  he 
would  have  landed  among  friends  ready 
to  receive  him,  and  to  rise  at  the  signal  of 
his  appearance ;  he  would  have  done  so 
with  a  much  larger  and  better  organized 
force  than  that  with  which  he  did  even- 
tually land  ;  that  force  would  have  been 
far  better  armed,  equipped,  and  munition- 
ed, and  it  would  have  been  well  supplied 
with  field  artillery.  As  it  was,  in  despair 
of  his  coming  at  all,  partial  and  ill-com- 
bined insurrections  were  made  in  the 
Island,  which  weTe  then  cut  to  pieces  be- 
fore he  could  come  to  their  support.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  thus  precipitated 
into  a  hasty  movement,  which  resulted  in 
throwing  him  upon  the  shores  of  Cuba, 
not  only  in  a  very  ill-provided  condition, 
but  also  at  the  precise  inauspicious  mo- 
ment when  these  attempts  had  just  been 
crushed,  and  their  leaders  everywhere 
shot,  imprisoned,  or  driven  to  escape  from 
the  Island.  Other  unhappy  circumstances, 
too,  were  thrown  into  the  cauldron  of  mis- 
fortune for  Cuba,  Lopez,  and  us  who  ac- 
companied him,  which  I  will  speak  of  in 
their  proper  place.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
quite  as  much  to  the  American  as  to  the 
Spanish  government  that  the  disastrous 
result  of  the  late  revolutionary  attempt 
in  Cuba  is  to  be  attributed.  I  say  this 
neither  to  praise  nor  to  blame,  but  as  a 
simple  truth  before  God  and  man.  Dif- 
ferent minds  will  judge  it  differently. 
The  authors  of  the  acts  which  I  may  be 
allowed  at  least  to  deplore  for  their  con- 
sequences, acted,  of  course,  honestly  ac- 
cording to  their  reading  of  the  laws,  and 
their  view  of  their  obligations  and  duties, 
and  no  more  can  be  expected  of  any  man. 
But  if  they  were  in  error  in  regard  to 
those  duties,  as  I  believe  they  were,  it  was 
an  error  deeply  and  bitterly  to  be  la- 
mented. 

However,  this  reflection — my  first,  and 
I  hope  the  last  of  this  kind  with  whioh  I 
will  trouble  the  reader  for  some  time — is 
quite  an  anachronism  at  this  point  of  my 
narrative.  Very  different  thoughts,  hopes, 
and  expectations  filled  my  mind  as  I  was 
hastening  on  the  journey  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans,  at  whioh  I  arrived  on 
the  28th  of  July,  rejoiced  to  find—*  and 
whatever  I  may  have  borne  and  witnessed 
nnce,  I  still  rejoice— that  I  was  not  too 
date. 


New  Oiieans,  the  gay  and  spirited  \ 
tropolis  of  the  South- West,  I  found  all  in 
a  blaze  of  sympathising  excitement  about 
Cuba  and  for  Cuba.  The  mere  travers- 
ing of  the  streets  revealed  in  a  few  min- 
utes to  the  stranger  the  public  sentiment 
by  which  the  community  was  strongly 
moved.  The  Cuban  flag  (a  white  star  in 
a  red  triangle,  upon  three  broad  blue- 
stripes,  separated  from  each  other  by 
white  ones,)  was  to  be  seen  in  almost  every 
direction,  displayed  in  ample  folds  from 
buildings,  or  in  miniature,  form  in  win- 
dows. Placards  on  the  walls  invited  to 
public  meetings,  and  Cuba,  Cuba,  Cuba, 
was  the  topic  of  the  newspapers,  the  Ex- 
change, the  street  corners,  and  the  bar- 
rooms. It  even  ascended  into  the  pulpit 
The  conflicting  accounts  from  the  interior 
of  Cuba,  between  the  exaggerations  of  the 
sanguine  patriots  and  the  systematic  de- 
ceptions kept  up  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, to  whom  it  was  of  vital  moment  to 
deny  the  existence  of  any  disturbance  in 
the  "  ever-faithful  Island,"  kept  the  pub- 
lic mind  divided  between  hope  and  fear. 
A  wide-spread  anxiety  existed,  and  was 
stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  some  of 
the  ablest  and  most  respectable  men  of 
the  community,  that  succour  should  be 
sent  to  the  insurgent  parties,  to  aid  them, 
in  relieving  their  country  from  a  yoke 
universally  known  to  be  so  cruel  and  op- 
pressive as  that  of  Spain ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  place  Cuba  in  that  position*  of  na- 
tional independence,  from  which  her  wel- 
come entrance  into  the  great  confederacy 
of  the  United  States  was  to  be  naturally 
looked  to  as  the  next  step  in  the  probable 
march  of  events.  Lopez  was,  of  course, 
the  object  of  a  general  interest  and  ex- 
pectation at  such  a  moment. 

I  found  the  old  chief  in  a  state  of  eager 
impatience  for  his  departure,  chafing  at 
the  delay  like  an  imprisoned  lion.  He  had 
been  anxious  to  go  over  to  Cuba  before 
the  expedition  on  foot  could  be  got  ready, 
with  only  a  few  of  his  Cuban  friends,  who 
also  had  been  willing  to  go  in  that  man- 
ner, in  a  small  fust  vessel,  which  should 
throw  them  on  the  coast  at  some  point 
from  which  he  could  make  his  way  to 
some  assembled  body  of  the  patriots.  It 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  had 
been  induced  by  his  friends  (in  whose 
hands  were  all  the  means  he  had  to  act 
with)  to  forego  this  desire,  and  to  wait  a 
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little  while  longer  for  the  completion  of 
the  arrangements  they  were  hurrying  for- 
ward as  fast  as  possible.  He  was  still  an 
inmate  of  the  pleasant,  hospitable  home 
of  the  Hon.  L.  J.  Sigur,  editor  of  the 
Delta,  and  a  senator  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, a  gentleman  of  superior  talent  and 
accomplishment,  noble  heart,  high  honor, 
and  generous  warmth  of  feeling.  The 
General  showed  me  much  of  his  corres- 
pondence from  the  Island.  It  represented 
a  pervading  anxiety  for  his  arrival  on  the 
part  of  the  Creole  population.  His  pres- 
ence alone  to  head  the  insurrection,  which 
would  then  become  general,  was  all  they 
called  for  ;  his  presence  and  a  supply  of 
arms,  of  which  they  were  totally  destitute. 
The  risings  already  made  were  highly 
colored  in  some  of  the  communications 
addressed  to  him  from  sourceB  of  unques- 
tionable sincerity.  The  General  regard- 
ed these  with  much  anxiety,  fearing  they 
would  be  crushed  before  he  could  arrive; 
though  at  the  same  time  he  saw  that  they 
greatly  facilitated  his  getting  off  with  an 
an  expedition  of  succour,  from  any  point 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  from 
New  Orleans.  He  could  now  do  so  with 
a  degree  of  openness,  supported  as  he 
was  by  so  strong  and  general  a  public  sen- 
timent, not  to  be  ventured  on  without  that 
advantage ;  at  the  same  time  that  under 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion  he  did  not 
now  feel  compelled  to  delay  his  arrival  in 
the  Island,  by  any  arrangements  for  or- 
ganizing his  expedition  at  any  point  out- 
side of  the  United  States  jurisdiction.  As 
speedy  preparation,  and  then  as  straight 
to  Cuba  as  possible ! — that  was  now  the 
order  of  the  day. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival,  he  was  hourly 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  steamer  Pam- 
pero from  Galveston,  between  which  port 
and  New  Orleans  she  had  been  for  some 
time  plying  regularly  as  a  coasting  packet. 
She  was  a  vessel  of  superior  speed,  and 
had  been  recently  bought  by  the  General's 
devoted  friend,  Mr.  Sigur,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  valuable  property  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  Her 
next  trip  was  to  be  Cuba-ward. 

That  an  expedition  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  Cuba,  was  notorious  throughout 
New  Orleans.  Many  hundreds  of  volun- 
teers offered  for  it,  and  a  force  counting 
by  thousands,  rather  than  by  hundreds, 
could  have  been  easily  raised  for  the  pur- 


pose, had  the  General  possessed  the  requi- 
site transportation .  Exhausted  by  his  past 
efforts,  and  their  frustration  by  the  United 
States  government,  of  the  means  he  had 
before  possessed  from  Cuba,  (to  which  the 
jewelry  sent  by  the  women  had  contrib- 
uted,) be  had  unfortunately  no  other 
steamer  at  his  disposal  than  the  Pampe- 
ro, whose  size  did  not  exceed  four  hun- 
dred tons.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  secure 
secrecy,  the  Pampero  was  generally  rum- 
ored to  be  destined  to  this  purpose; 
and  by  the  time  she  at  last  arrived,  with 
her  machinery  unexpectedly  out  of order , 
so  as  to  need  several  days  of  work  for  its 
repair,  the  Spanish  Consul  was  able  to  call 
upon  the  authorities  for  her  arrest  and  de- 
tention. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  1st 
of  August,  the  General  received  informa- 
tion, through  Col.  Crittenden,  who  held  an 
employment  in  the  Custom  House,  that 
the  Pampero  was  to  be  seized  on  Mon- 
day morning.  He  immediately  gave  or- 
ders for  the  embarkation  of  the  expedition 
on  Sunday  night.  At  all  hazards  and 
every  cost  this  had  now  to  be  effected. 
The  necessary  repairs  must  be  done  on  the 
way  down  the  river,  and  at  its  mouth,  be- 
fore putting  out  to  sea,  workmen  being 
carried  down  accordingly.  The  provisions 
and  coal,  &c,  must  be  got  on  board  by 
extraordinary  exertion  within  that  time. 
The  officers  must  colleet  their  men  at  La- 
fayette, where  the  steamer  was  lying,  at 
12  o'clock  of  Sunday  night,  and  the  ab- 
sentees must  lose  their  chance.  The  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  were  to  be  on  board 
of  the  tow-boat  by  which  the  Pampero 
must  be  towed  down,  to  be  transshipped 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  affair  was  executed  accordingly, 
though  of  course  extreme  haste  and  coir 
fusion  were  the  necessary  eonsequence  of 
the  necessity  existing  for  so  abrupt  a  de- 
parture, and  on  a  Sunday  night.  At  one 
o'clock  the  General  drove  down,  accom- 
panied by  General  Pragay,  the  chief  of  his 
staff,  and  other  officers  of  the  staff,  to 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  pertain  as  his 
second  aide-de-camp,  the  veteran,  worthy 
and  brave  Col.  Blumenthal  being  his  first 
Aid,  until  an  occasion  should  arise  for  giving 
him  a  suitable  command.  He  was  in  fine 
spirits,  but  with  his  accustomed  calmness, 
and  quiet  energy.  He  went  at  once  oa 
board,  greeted  with  wild  hurrahs  both  from 
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the  officers  and  men  already  collected  on 
board,  and  from  the  thousands  of  citizens 
who  were  assembled  to  witness  the  depar- 
ture. In  truth  all  Lafayette  seemed  awake 
and  up,  and  a  good  part  of  New  Orleans 
was  there  to  swell  the  crowd.  The  num- 
bers present  were  generally  estimated  at 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand.  All  was 
enthusiasm  and  exultation,  and  equally  on 
the  part  of  the  spectators  and  the  expedi- 
tionaries.  Lafayette  never  witnessed  such 
a  scene  before.  The  getting  the  coal  and 
provisions  on  board  detained  us  till  four 
o'clock,  when  at  last  the  order  was  given 
to  cast  off,  and  the  Pampero  and  her 
tow  moved  off  from  the  wharf  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers  of  ap- 
plause, good  wishes,  and  farewell,  from 
the  crowded  masses  we  ieft  behind. 

At  about  a  dozen  miles  below  the  city 
we  stopped  to  take  on  board  the  Cuban 
and  German  companies,  which  had  been 
sent  down  the  day  before.  After  this  we 
proceeded  on  our  voyage  without  further 
interruption,  arriving  in  the  evening  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  where  we 
came  to  anchor ;  and  the  repairing  of  our 
defective  machinery  was  at  once  urged 
forward  with  all  despatch,  together  with 
the  transshipment  of  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition from  the  tow  to  the  Pampero. 
On  board  of  the  Pampero  were  over 
five  hundred  men,  and  a  large  number 
more  on  board  the  tow,  who  had  come 
down  from  the  various  motives  of  friend- 
ship, general  enthusiasm,  curiosity,  or  hope 
of  being  admitted  at  the  last  to  take  part 
in  the  Expedition. 

On  the  decks  of  the  steamer  reigned  of 
course  an  extreme  disorder.  To  stow 
away  there  had  been  no  time,  especially 
with  every  foot  of  surface  occupied  by  the 
unorganized  crowd .  Barrels,  boxes,  trunks, 
bags,  knapsacks,  &o.  &c,  were  piled  in 
heaps  or  littered  everywhere  about.  In 
spite  of  all  the  General's  previous  advice, 
many  of  the  officers,  inexperienced  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  especially  in  such  enter- 
prises, had  brought  a  great  deal  of  worse 
than  superfluous  baggage.  "  G entlemen, " 
said  Pragay,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
them,  "  I  have  been  in  forty-eight  battles 
in  Hungary,  and  I  will  show  you  all  the 
baggage  I  ever  took  to  the  field,  even  for 
a  long  and  uncertain  period,  and  when  I 
had  the  privilege  of  a  carriage  for  my  own 
use.     It  never  oousisted  of  more  than  I 


have  now,  and  that  is,  the  clothes  on  my 
person,  two  shirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers 
and  stockings,  two  handkerchiefs,  a  cloak, 
a«pair  of  good  pistols,  (they  are  the  same 
I  used  in  Hungary,)  this  sword,  which  has 
faithfully  defended  me  in  all  dangers,  a 
spy-glass,  and  a  pocket  compass.  This  is 
all  I  have  ever  found  necessary  for  a  cam- 
paign, and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you 
will  regret  that  you  did  not  leave  at  home 
nearly  all  the  baggage  you  have  loaded 
yourselves  with." 

The  first  order  of  the  day  was  issued  the 
next  morning,  Aug.  4th,  requiring  the 
officers  to  give  in  an  exact  statement  of  the 
number  of  men  in  their  several  commands. 
The  General's  next  proceeding  was  to  di- 
rect the  officers  to  notify  the  men  that  any 
who  should  have  the  slightest  motive  for 
desiring  it,  should  return  to  New  Orleans 
by  the  tow-boat.  The  offer  found  none  to 
accept  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  General 
had  to  determine  himself  to  reduce  by 
compulsion  the  number  who  should  ac- 
company him.  This  measure  was  indis- 
pensable in  view  of  the  overcrowded  state 
of  the  Pampero.  He  caused  all  to  be 
landed  at  the  Balize  ;  and,  equally  to  his 
regret  and  that  of  those  to  be  left  bo- 
hind,  who  were  only  consoled  by  the  pros- 
pect of  soon  following  in  another  expedi- 
tion, he  thinned  out  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
panies, dismissing  for  the  most  part  the 
youngest,  until  he  reduced  the  total  number 
to  a  little  over  400,  the  rest  being  sent  back 
by  the  tow  to  New  Orleans.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  had  yet  more  men, 
besides  arms,  artillery,  &c,  to  take  on 
board  in  Florida  before  striking  over  for 
Cuba. 

While  this  was  in  progress  on  shore,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  passage 
of  the  steamer  Cincinnati,  bound  to  Ha- 
vana, which  we  knew  to  have  been  bought 
by  the  Spanish  Consul,  and  hastily  de- 
spatched to  carry  to  the  Captain- General 
the  news  of  the  Expedition.  She  inspired 
us  but  little  uneasiness,  being  a  poor  and 
slow  old  boat,  unable  at  her  best,  without 
a  fair  wind,  to  make  more  than  five  or 
six  miles  an  hour.  In  fact,  in  her  purchase 
we  regarded  the  Consul  as  having  been 
quite  as  much  sold  himself  as  the  vessel 
he  bought.  Accordingly,  notwithstanding 
her  two  days9  start  of  us,  we  overtook  and 
passed  her  in  the  Gulf  on  our  second  day 
out ;  and  when  she  did  at  last  reach  Ha- 
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vana,  she  certainly  delivered  very  stale 
news  indeed.  The  battle  of  Las  Pozas 
had  been  fought  before  she  brought  the  in- 
telligence of  the  starting  of  the  Expedition. 

On  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  the 
5th,  the  repairing  of  the  engine  was  at 
length  announced  to  be  finished.  The 
fires  were  got  np,  and  black  volumes  of 
smoke  issuing  from  the  funnel,  together 
with  the  weighing  of  the  anchor,  an- 
nounced that  the  hour  of  departure  had 
arrived.  Amidst  the  incessant  cheering 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  between  the 
fortunate  ones  who  were  going  and  the 
unlucky  ones  who  were  left  behind,  the 
two  steamboats  turned  from  each  other, 
and  the  tow-boat  began  to  reascend  the 
river,  while  the  Pampero  dashed  down 
towards  the  Gulf,  under  the  command  of 
her  gallant  and  fearless  little  Captain, 
Lewis,  who  was  under  the  same  bail  with 
myself  in  New  York,  and  who,  like  my- 
self, had  barely  succeeded  in  reaching 
New  Orleans  in  time  to  get  on  board.  He 
had  been  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Gen- 
eral, as  well  as  his  spirited  young  first  offi- 
cer, or  second  captain,  Mr.  Fayssoux. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  with 
him  in  the  former  u  Creole,"  or  Cardenas 
expedition,  and  I  do  not  doubt  the  perfect 

readiness  of  both  to but  no,  the  past  is 

all  I  have  to  do  with  here.* 

It  was  certainly  a  noble  spectacle  to 


*  I  leave  this  sentence  as  it  was  written,  though  in 
die  interval  of  time  since  then,  and  now  when  it  pass- 
es through  the  press  ?»oor  Lewis  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  a  foe  whom  he  bad  twice  repulsed  before.  He 
died  of  yellow  fever  at  Mobile,  in  the  beginning  of 
August last/muoh  regretted  by  many  friends.  He  had 
served  with  handsome  distinction  in  the  Texan 
Navy,  as  first  lieutenant,  and  was  a  brother  of  the 
Captain  Lewis  who  served  in  the  Texan  army,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Alamo.  His 
death  has  elicited  numerous  notices  of  obituary 
ealogy  from  the  press.  1  take  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion, to  fix  in  this  more  durable  form  of  publica- 
tion than  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  the  following 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  Union  Divi- 
sion of  the  Order  of  the  Lone  Star,  at  New  York, 
on  the  7th  August: 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Division  has  heard  with 
deep  emotion  the  painful  intelligence  just  com- 
municated to  it.  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  member 
of  this  Order,  than  whom  no  other  could  possess 
stronger  claims  upon  its  regard  and  gratitude, 
Captain  Armstrong  Irvine  Lewis,  late  commander 
of  the  steamers  Creole  and  Pampero ;  that  in  honor 
of  oar  brave  and  worthy  brother  deceased  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Division  will  wear  crape  on  the  left 
arm  for  the  period  of  two  weeks;  and  that  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  be  directed  to  communicate 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  his  widow,  as  an  expres- 


behold  that  brave  and  chivalrous  little 
band,  thus  enthusiastically  going  to  dare 
such  immense  hazards,  on  a  simple  enter- 
prise for  the  aid  and  support  of  a  people 
known  to  be  brutally  oppressed  by  the 
worst  forms  of  tyranny,  and  believed  to  be 
about  to  rise  in  general  revolution  for  its 
overthrow.  I  claim  small  part  of  the 
praise  I  feel  compelled  in  justice  thus  to 
bestow  upon  my  gallant  comrades  in  this 
brilliant  though  ill-fated  enterprise.  We 
refugee  soldiers  of  Hungary  are  in  a  pe- 
culiar  position,  rendering  supremely  at- 
tractive to  us  any  military  adventure,  hon- 
orable in  its  spirit  and  object.  Any  cause, 
of  liberty,  of  popular  rising  against  despot- 
ism, was  already  half  our  own  cause,  on, 
whatever  particular  spot  of  the  globe  the 
battle  was  to  be  fought.  We  were  sol- 
diers, and  no  tiling  but  soldiers,  and  we 
were  here  in  our  natural  position  and  ele- 
ment, following  a  leader  who  awakened  our 
warm  regard  as  well  as  admiration,  to  an 
enterprise  commanding  our  truest  sympa- 
thies. The  Cubans,  too,  who  formed  a 
company  of  49  by  themselves,  they  were 
only  in  the  line  of  their  simple  duty,  though 
they  deserve  all  credit  for  the  way  in  which 
they  sustained  themselves  id  it.  But  the 
others,  our  high-spirited  and  generous 
American  volunteers,  whose  impelliug  mo- 
tive was  'simply  a  gallant  enthusiasm  to 
fight  for  liberty,  in  aid  of  a  tyrannized 
people,  against  a  grossly  corrupt  as  well  as 
oppressive  despotism — who  went  with  no 
stipulations  of  reward,  but  solely  for  love 
of  the  adventure  and  the  object — and  who 
competed  for  the  privilege  of  going  in  a 
body  of  400  raw  and  undisciplined  volun- 
teers into  an  island  where  the  government 
was  known  to  have  between  20,000  and 
30,000  of  its  best  troops,  together  with 
impregnable  fortifications, — what  language 
could  do  justice  to  the  admiration  necessa- 
rily awakened,  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  may  disapprove  the  enterprise,  at  the 
spectacle  of  that  little  vessel  and  that  de- 
voted little  band,  as  they  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  5th,  and  stood  boldly  out 
to  sea,  impatient  only  of  the  distance  and 
time  which  yet  separated  them  from  the 
battle-fields  of  their  destination  ! 


sion  of  the  respect  of  this  Division  for  the  memory 
of  her  gallant  husband,  and  of  sympathy  with  her 
in  her  great  affliction." 
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Our  Force — First  Instances  of  Insubordination. 


The  entire  force  of  the  expedition!  rank 
and  file,  was  a  trifle  over  400.*  It  was 
divided  into  nine  companies,  and  organized 
into  three  nominal  regiments,  which  were 
to  he  filled  up  with  recruits  in  the  island. 
There  was  a  First  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
under  Col.  Downman,  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Haynes,  consisting  of  Companies  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  the  respective  Captains  of  which 
were  Ellis,  Johnson,  Brigham,  Gotay, 
Jackson,  and  "Stewart,  21 9  strong,  all  told. 
The  First  Regiment  of  Artillery,  under 
Col.  Crittenden,  114  strong,  consisted  of 
Companies  A,  B,  C,  under  the  respective 
Captains  Kelly,  Sanders,  and  Kerr.  The 
Cubans,  49  in  number,  formed  at  once  a 
company  and  a  nominal  regiment,  called 
the  First  Regiment  of  Cuban  Patriots. 
They  were  commanded  by  Captain  Oberto. 
We  had  nine  Hungarians  and  nine  Ger- 
mans, under  Captain  Schlicht.  There  were, 
besides,  as  officers  of  the  staff,  Capt.  Bad- 
nitz,  Lieut.  Lewohl,  and  Lieut.  Reken- 
dorf,  and  as  Aids,  Col.  Blumenthal,  Major 
Schlesinger,  (my  humble  self,)  and  Lieut. 
Muller  ;  with  Br.  Fourniquet  as  Surgeon, 
and  G.  A.  Cook  as  Commissary.  The 
above  numbers,  added  to  Gen.  Lopez  as 
Commander-in-chief,  and  Gen.  Pragay,  as 
second  in  command,  and  chief  of  the  staff, 
constituted  the  entire  force  of  the  Expedi- 
tion as  it  landed  in  Cuba. 

The  different  companies  were  distrib- 
uted about  the  vessel  by  the  staff,  as 
comfortably  as  the  case  admitted  of,  each 
being  restricted  to  its  allotted  space. 
Each  man  had  a  blanket  to  lie  on.  The 
officers,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  accom- 
modated themselves  in  the  cabin.  The 
General  and  the  staff  occupied  the  small 
apartment  constituting  the  ladies'  cabin. 
He  slept  on  a  portable  camp  bed  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  in  New  Or- 
leans, admitting  of  folding  up  into  a  small 
bundle  (which  on  landing  he  gave  to 
Mr.  Fayssoux,  by  whom  it  is  no  doubt 
now  possessed  as  a  sacred  relic). 

Very  soon  on  the  voyage  appeared  the 
first  instances  of  that  fatal  mischief  to  which 
much,  if  not  all,  of  our  eventual  disaster 
is  truly  ascribable, — I  mean,  insubordin- 


*  The  Spanish  journals  published  one  of  the  daily 
reports  of  Gen.  Pragay.  as  chief  of  the  staff,  which 
were  captured  among  the  General's  papers  left 
with  the  baggage.  I  have  now  before  me  one  of 
these  documents,  from  which  I  have  refreshed  my 
memory  in  giving  this  statement  of  oar  force. 


ation.  The  main  bulk  of  the  Expedition, 
officers  as  well  as  men,  consisted  of  course 
of  inexperienced  volunteers,  brave  and 
spirited  to  a  fault,  if  that  be  possible,  but 
not  yet  trained  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  absolute  necessity,  in  military  affairs, 
of  strict  obedience,  and  of  the  submission 
and  sacrifice  of  individual  opinions  and 
wishes.  Unfortunately,  too  many  of  the 
officers  themselves  were  deficient  in  this 
the  cardinal  military  virtue;  and  in  this 
respect  neither  set  a  good  example,  nor 
exerted  a  good  moral  influence  upon  the 
men.  This  evil  was  perhaps  inseparable 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  was 
a  great  evil  in  itself,  and  sad  in  its  fruits. 
It  showed  itself  signally  in  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  provisions.  An  eco- 
nomical system  of  distribution  having  been 
adopted,  through  the  agency  of  a  commis- 
sary, and  navy  rations  being  served  out, 
it  was  not  easy  to  procure  submission  to 
this  regulation.  Both  men  and  some 
officers  broke  through  all  restraint,  and 
would  seize  upon  what  they  wanted,  almost 
by  force.  Barrels  and  boxes  were  broken, 
and  a  great  deal  was  extravagantly  wasted. 
Some  of  the  officers  very  improperly 
bought  from  the  steward  liberal  supplies 
of  articles  which  he  had  no  right  at  all  to 
sell.  The  General  was  compelled  to  ad- 
dress to  some  the  most  urgent  represen- 
tations about  their  behaviour,  and  se- 
vere warnings  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  proper  duty.  Some  degree  of  ill 
temper  too,  arose  perhaps  naturally  enough 
out  of  the  as  yet  imperfectly  organised 
state  of  the  Expedition,  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  vessel,  and  the  heat  of  the 
weather.  We,  foreign  officers  of  the 
staff,  who  were  old  soldiers,  being  not 
only  in  the  closest  personal  contact  with 
the  General,  but  also  principally  engaged 
in  the  necessary  duties  of  establishing 
order  and  some  degree  of  discipline,  be- 
came the  objects  of  a  little  jealousy  and 
temporary  discontent,  I  believe.  Our 
gallant  and  unfortunate  Crittenden,  too, 
was  very  much  dissatisfied  because  the 
General  on  one  occasion  issued  a  general 
order  through  the  veteran  Gol.  Downman 
instead  of  through  him.  he  (Col.  C.)  having 
understood  from  Mr.  Sigur  that  he  would 
be  regarded  as  the  superior  or  command- 
ing officer  of  the  American  part  of  the 
Expedition.  The  General  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  appeasing  these,  and  other  similar 
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sources  of  trouble.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  that  the  General  could 
not  speak  English,  so  as  to  have  had  facil- 
ity for  direct  communication  and  intel- 
ligence with  the  whole  of  his  little  force, 
in  which  it  was  so  important  that  there 
should  exist  that  unity  of  spirit  of  which 
the  chief  is  the  centre  and  the  represen- 
tative, but  of  which  a  community  of  lan- 
guage at  least,  if  not  of  nationality,  is 
perhaps  a  necessary  condition. 

The  muskets  were  unpacked  and  dis- 
tributed on  Friday  (the  7th),  and  a  busy 
scene  ensued  in  the  work  of  cleaning 
them  for  service.  When  all  was  done 
the  companies  were  inspected  by  their 
officers,  and  reported  to  the  General. 
The  following  were  his  dispositions  for  the 
event  of  our  felling  in  with  any  Spanish 
cruiser,  whose  guns  should  control  our 
movements.  The  tune  of  "  Yankee  Doo- 
dle'7 was  the  signal  of  alarm,  on  which 
all  the  companies  were  to  disappear  from 
the  stations  where  they  were  exposed  to 
view,  and  to  collect,  at  what  may  be 
called  quarters,  on  the  lower  deck,  out  of 
sight.  This  was  to  give  the  Pampero  the 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  steamer,  so  that 
any  cruising  vessel  would  have  to  come 
very  near  to  inquire  into  our  character  or 
overhaul  us.  Then  we  were  to  dash  upon 
her  and  carry  her  by  a  sudden  broadside 
of  musketry  and  boarding.  The  men 
were  repeatedly  practised  in  this  opera- 
tion by  false  alarms,  till  they  came  to 
perform  it  very  satisfactorily;  and  it 
Was  done  whenever  any  sail  came  in 
sight,  so  that  no  extraordinary  number  of 
men  visible  through  spyglasses  should 
awaken  suspicion,  and  subject  us  to  the 
molestation  of  a  chase. 

The  General's  plan  in  leaving  New 
Orleans  was  not  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Cuba  in  the  condition  in  which  we  then 
were.  It  was  to  go  round  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  St.  John's  River,  in  Flor- 
ida, to  take  in  a  number  more  of  men,  in- 
cluding some  of  his  principal  Cuban 
friends  in  this  country,  who  were  there 
to  meet  him,  and  also  a  good  provision  of 
artillery,  ammunition,  lines,  extra  arms 
for  the  people  of  Cuba,  &c.  &c,  which  he 
had  collected  there.  Thence,  and  thus 
provided,  he  intended  to  land  in  the  Cen- 
tral Department  of  the  Island,  where  the 
several  partial  risings  had  already  broken 
out,  where  the  government  was  less  strong 


than  near  Havana,  in  the  force  which 
could  be  immediately  hurled  upon  the 
Expedition,  and  where  the  population  was 
thicker  and  riper  for  prompt  participation 
in  the  revolution  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Island.  If  he  could  have  carried 
this  plan  into  effect,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  Cuban  flag  would  now  have  been  float- 
ing in  triumph  over  the  battlements  of 
the  Morro. 

But  it  was  ordered  otherwise.  Whose 
the  fault,  or  how  it  occurred,  neither  can 
I  state,  nor  is  it  Worth  while  now  to 
investigate*  The  General  was  assured 
when  he  left  New  Orleans  that  the 
Pampero  was  coaled  for  sixteen  days 
sailing,  according  to  his  requirement. 
This  was  a  point  which  he  had  of  course 
to  take  on  the  assurance  of  the  friends 
who  executed  the  arrangements  for  him. 
On  the  10th,  Monday,  when  we  were 
very  near  Key  West,  being  already  five 
days  out,  Captain  Lewis  reported  to  the 
General  that  there  was  coal  remainig 
only  for  three  days  more  !  This  miscal- 
culation proceeded  probably  in  part  from 
the  haste  with  which  the  process  of  coal- 
ing had  to  be  done,  giving  rise  to  mistake 
in  the  quantity  believed  to  have  gone  on 
board,  and  in  part  from  the  unfortunate 
derangement  of  the  machinery  which  took 
place  just  on  the  critical  occasion  of  this 
trip,  and  whioh  was  repaired  as  well  as 
practicable  while  we  were  lying  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  as  was  mentioned 
above.  Prior  to  this  mishap,  the  Pam- 
pero had  been  the  swiftest  steamer  out 
of  New  Orleans,  and  had  lately  been 
running  with  striking  speed  and  regular- 
ity between  that  port  and  Texas.  She 
had  been  reliable  as  a  fifteen  knot  vessel 
when  pushed.  We  could  now  never  get 
more  than  eight  or  nine  knots  out  of  her; 
and  that  only  at  the  expenditure  of  a 
much  larger  daily  consumption  of  eoal  to 
generate  the  steam  than  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  make.  By  the  10th  we  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  St.  John's  River,  in- 
stead of  still  to  the  westward  of  Key 
West.  Reduced  speedy  increased  daily 
consumption  of  coal,  togejther  with  pro- 
bably some  mistake  in  the  quantity  taken 
on  board  in  that  hurried  night  of  our  de- 
parture, under  the  pressure  of  the  arrest 
impending  the  next  morning — here  is  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  our  sixteen 
days  supply  of  coal  lasted  only  eight  days. 
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Change  of  Course — Key  West. 


In  this  there  was  certainly  no  fault  on 
the  General's  part — perhaps  on  nobody's 
part — but  it  was  both  his,  our,  and  Cuba's 
sad  misfortune ! 

To  go  on  to  the  St.  John's  was  now 
equivalent  to  abandoning  the  expedition. 
No  coal  was  to  be  had  there,  and  though 
a  supply  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
brought  dowu  from  Savannah,  it  could 
not  have  been  done  without  a  fatal  con- 
sumption of  time,  and  without  too  dan- 
gerous a  liability  to  interruption  from 
Washington.  The  General  promptly  re- 
solved to  go  straight  across  to  Cuba  with 
such  force  and  armament  as  he  had,  and 
after  landing  to  send  the  Pampero  back 
after  the  volunteers,  artillery,  &c.  at  the 
St  John's,  there  to  constitute  a  second 
expedition  to  land  at  the  eastward,  while 
he  would  engage  the  attention  of  the 
government  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Island.  Being  close  to  Key  West,  he 
put  in  at  that  port  to  receive  the  news  to 
be  learned  there  of  the  progress  of  the 
insurrection.  He  expected,  too,  to  find 
there  communications  from  some  of  his 
agents  in  the  Island ; — and  moreover  he 
hoped  to  find  among  the  men  employed 
on  board  the  numerous  wrecking  and  fish- 
ing craft  of  Key  West  some  one  who 
could  serve  him  as  a  pilot  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Cuba ;  to  which  it  is  very  well 
known  that  occasional  visits  are  made 
from  Key  West  for  other  purposes  than 
to  pay  regular  duties  at  custom  houses. 

The  GeneraPs  former  efforts  to  get  a 
pilot  from  the  Island  had  failed,  through 
detection  of  his  agent  engaged  in  that  at- 
tempt, a  fine  devoted  young  man  named 
Montcs  de  Oca,  who  was  garroted  for  the 
act,  and  died  gallantly,  refusing  to  make 
revelations  for  a  pardon,  and  crying  Viva 
la  Libertad ! 

We  entered  the  harbor  of  Key  West 
accordingly,  and  without  coming  to  anchor 
the  General  sent  a  boat  ashore  with  Capt. 
Lewis,  to  communicate  with  his  particular 
friends,  and  to  endeavor  to  get  a  pilot. 
If  we  did  notgo  to  Key  West,  a  part  at 
least  of  Key  West  came  out  to  us,  for  we 
were  soon  visited  by  small  boats  and 
a  sloop  with  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  who  had  been  prompt  to  recog- 
nize the  expected  expedition,  as  they 
were  hearty  in  greeting  it  with  hurrahs 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  &c.  Some 
came  on  board,  felicitating  us,  wishing 


success  to  our  glorious  enterprise,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  glowing  accounts  of 
the  reported  progress  of  the  insurrection 
in  the  Island.  They  reported  that  a  large 
part  of  the  troops  had  been  sent  to  the 
Centre,  the  region  of  Principe  and  Trini- 
dad, that  risings  had  extended  to  the  Vu- 
elta  Abajo,  in  the  West,  and  that  the  Cu- 
bans generally  were  anxiously  awaiting  our 
arrival.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  general 
enthusiasm  awakened  on  board  the  Pam- 
pero by  all  this  good  news  ; — though  it  is 
a  fact,  which  I  must  allude  to  because  this 
narrative  would  be  incomplete  without  it, 
that  when  we  went  to  Key  West,  so  much 
ill  feeling  had  been  generated,  out  of  the 
discomfort  of  the  crowded,  hot  and  pro- 
tracted voyage,  together  with  some  jeal- 
ousies and  dissatisfactions,  that  there  were 
some  of  the  officers,  who  seriously  contem- 
plated, and  even  talked  about  abandoning 
the  Expedition.  Others  (among  whom  1 
will  mention  Col.  Haynes,)  remonstrated 
with  them,  and  the  thought  was  dropped. 

In  the  mean  time  Capt.  Lewis  returned 
with  the  Pampero's  boat,  bringing  with 
him  no  pilot,  but  some .  gentlemen  of  the 
place,  warm  friends  of  Gen.  Lopez,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  formed  when  he  had 
been  unwillingly  brought  to  Key  West  on 
board  of  the  u  Creole"  in  May  of  the  year 
before,  one  of  whom  was  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Maliory,the  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
A  revenue  cutter  was  lying  at  Key  West, 
but  we  were  assured  that  she  was  almost 
entirely  deserted,  and  her  presence  gave 
us  no  alarm ;  nor  did  she  give  any  sign  of 
a  disposition  to  interfere  with  us. 

We  took  leave  of  the  friendly  visitors 
of  Key  West,  with  enthusiastic  cheering 
on  both  sides.  Mr.  Mallorv  pressed  on 
General  Lopez's  finger  a  hair  ring  which 
he  hoped  might  be  a  talisman  of  success, 
as  well  as  a  pledge  of  friendship.  Several 
of  the  officers  had  sent  ashore  for  cham- 
pagne, &c,  and  there  was  a  genial  flow 
both  of  the  sparkling  fluid  and  of  patriotic 
sentiments  among  them  and  their  Key 
West  friends.  The  General  himself,  as 
was  well  known  to  his  friends,  never  drank 
wine,  excepting  coloring  a  glass  of  water 
with  a  little  light  claret  at  dinner.  He 
was  always,  by  the  way,  simple  and  abste- 
mious at  the  table,  eating  little,  though  a 
man  of  stout  frame,  and  very  great  mus- 
cular development  and  strength.  Many 
a  time  afterwards,  in  our  wanderings  on 
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the  Island,  when  we  were  already  on  very 
short  allowance,  and  precarious  at  that, 
would  he  give  a  part,  or  even  the  whole,  of 
his  own  small  portion  to  some  one  of  his 
poor  fellows  who  seemed  to  him  to  need  it 
more  than  himself.  For  such  acts,  and 
the  general  character  which  showed  itself 
in  many  ways  during  the  trying  times 
that  too  soon  ensued,  still  more  than  for 
his  bravery,  I  know  that  I  am  safe  in  an- 
swering for  all  of  us  who  followed  him  on 
this  expedition,  that  we  will  love  his  glo- 
rious memory  to  the  last  hour  of  our  lives. 
— But  I  am  again  anticipating.  We  have 
not  yet  landed,  fought  or  suffered  in  Cuba. 
We  are  just  steaming  out  of  Key  West  at 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
10th,  (Monday,)  and  exchanging  parting 
hurrahs  with  our  friends  of  that  place. 

Such  was  the  inspiriting  effect  produced 
on  the  men  by  the  accounts  reported  at 
Key  West,  that  without  knowing  the 
General's  own  already  formed  change  of 
plan,  nor  the  cause  which  had  necessitated 
it,  the  men  themselves  were  now  impatient 
to  strike  straight  across  for  the  nearest 
part  of  the  Island,  and  'unwilling  to  go 
round  first  to  the  St.  John's  for  the  artil- 
lery, munitions  and  men  there  awaiting 
us,  and  several  of  their  officers  were  sent 
by  them  to  petition  the  General  to  that 
effect.  He  called  a  council  of  the  princi- 
pal officers,  and  communicated  to  them  in 
substance  the  following  views. 

The  military  world  would  probably  con- 
demn him  for  landing  with  so  small  a 
force,  no  artillery,  and  so  imperfectly 
provided  as  they  were  with  ammunition 
and  other  supplies.  But  their  position 
was  exceptional.  To  go  and  get  those 
supplies  was  now  impossible.  He  had 
often  effected  great  results  with  small 
means,  intensified  by  the  aid  of  dashing 
boldness.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  real 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  by  whom  he 
had  been  so  urgently  called.  Their  prompt 
arrival  was  much  wanted,  and  they  would 
soon  be  strengthened.  They  were  not 
expected  in  that  part  of  the  Island,  and 
could  effect  an  easy  landing,  and  then  be 
safe  from  the  hazard  of  cruisers.  The 
men  and  materials  at  the  St.  John's  would 
soon  be  able  to  follow  them,  and  either 
reinforce  them  or  help  the  cause  by  a  di- 
version in  another  quarter.  Great  prom- 
ises had  been  made  to  him  of  a  rising  in 
the  West,  or  the  Vuelta  Abajo,  as  well  as 


at  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
Island.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
soldiers  forming  the  garrison  of  Havana 
had  been  sent  off  to  the  eastward,  to 
quell  the  risings  in  the  Central  Depart- 
ment. If  only  the  half  of  the  news  re- 
ported at  Key  West  was  true,  they  had 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  hazard  of  such 
an  enterprise  to  fear  in  making  an  imme- 
diate landing.  Under  the  circumstances 
he  thought  himself  justifiable  in  doing  so, 
and  he  proposed  to  push  across  this  very 
night  for  Bahia  Honda,  about  fifty  miles 
west  of  Havana,  where,  even  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden  attack  by  an  overpowering 
force,  they  could  retire  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  maintain  themselves  till  re- 
lieved. 

Gen.  Pragay  warmly  seconded  the  Gen- 
eral's plan,  and  remarked  laughingly  that 
he  supposed  that  what  he  meant  by  l  re- 
treating' was  taking  up  good  positions,  and 
by  'avoiding  danger'  beating  the  enemy 
without  unnecessary  exposure  of  the 
troops ;  that  in  an  enterprise  like  this  an 
experienced  soldier  does  not  want  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  retreat.  After 
a  few  more  words  from  other  officers,  the 
General's  proposal  was  unanimously  ac- 
cepted, and  at  about  ten  o'clock  the  men 
were  informed,  through  their  respective 
officers,  of  the  intention  to  push  across 
that  same  night  to  Bahia  Honda,  where  it 
was  expected  that  we  would  land  early 
the  next  morning.  This  announcement 
was  received  with  universal  delight.  No 
more  sleep  that  night.  No  one  was  wil- 
ling to  lie  down.  The  hours  were  spent 
in  enthusiastic  songs,  talk,  and  laughter. 
We  expected  to  see  the  Island  with  the 
early  light,  and  all  were  bent  on  being 
the  first  to  discover  land. 

Further  detention,  however,  still  grew 
out  of  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Pampero,  with  which  we 
had  been  compelled  to  start  from  New 
Orleans.  In  the  course  of  the  night  it 
was  found  necessary  to  stop  the  engine 
for  several  hours.  During  that  time  the 
current  of  the  Gulf  carried  us  an  unex- 
pected distance  to  the  eastward  of  our 
course.  The  working  of  the  compass  (aa 
Capt.  Lewis  pleaded  in  explanation)  was 
deranged  by  the  proximity  of  so  much 
iron  in  the  musket  barrels ;  and  the  fact 
was,  that  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  while  we  were  steaming  on  to- 
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wards  the  Island,  now  in  full  sight,  we  had 
the  astonishment  of  finding  that  instead 
of  being  off  Bahia  Honda  we  were  head- 
ing direct  on  towards  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  harbor  of  Havana  !  There  was  the 
Morro,  the  light-house,  the  signal  flag-staff, 
and  by  the  time  we  fairly  recognized 
where  we  were,  and  had  put  about,  the 
sentinels  could  even  be  distinguished  on 
the  walls,  and  men  at  work  on  the  shore ! 
"  Yankee  Doodle"  was  immediately  sound- 
ed, and  the  alarm  promptly  obeyed  by  the 
disappearance  of  all  the  men  from  the 
upper  deck.  Ammunition  was  served  out, 
and  every  thing  set  in  readiness  for  an 
attack.  It  seemed  impossible  that  we 
should  not  have  been  observed  and  sus- 
pected, and  we  momently  expected  to 
see  one  of  the  fast  Spanish  war  steamers 
stand  out  in  pursuit  of  us  from  that  nar- 
row passage,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width,between  the  Morro  and  Punta  fort* 
The  Pampero  had  no  such  command  of 
speed  at  this  time  as  to  make  this  a  very 
comfortable  situation,  unarmed  as  she 
was,  and  incapable  of  resisting  cannon  shot 
from  any  enemy  who  should  not  indulge 
us  with  a  chance  of  boarding.  Anthra- 
cite coal  was  used  in  firing,  to  avoid 
smoke,  a  quantity  having  been  brought 
for  this  use  when  we.should  be  on  the  coast 
of  the  Island.  Of  course  we  stood  off 
again  in  a  northwesterly  direction  as  fast 
as  we  could. 

Some  uneasiness  was  apparent  among 
the  men  in  this  critical  situation,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  good  spirit  and  firm  reso- 
lution to  meet  bravely  any  danger,  and  to 
prefer  death,  resisting  to  our  best  ability, 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  enemy.  The 
General's  behavior  was  admirably  adapted 
to  impart  confidence  and  courage  to  the 
men,  if  they  had  needed  it.     It  was  that 


*  l  afterwards  learned  that  we  were  signalled  aa 
a  steamer  in  the  offing,  but  it  was  not  til)  evening 
that  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  signal  station  re- 
ported aa  aa  "suspicious.''  Oar  movements  cer- 
tainly were  suspicious  enough,  since  we  first  ap- 
peared heading  straight  for  Havana,  and  then  sud- 
denly struck  off  on  a  northwesterly  coarse.  This 
notice  of  oar  presence  on  the  coast  unfortunately 
contributed  to  the  remarkable  despatch  with  which 
troops  were  sent  after  us  so  soon  as  the  actual 
Dews  of  oar  lauding  reached  Havana,  by  causing 
everything  to  be  in  a  state  of  momentary  readiness. 
The  delinquent  officer  was  punished,  I  believe,  for 
tiie  tardiness  of  his  suspicions  If  he  had  acted 
instantly*  we  could  easily  have  been  caught  by  any 
steamer  of  tolerable  speed.  I  was  afterwards  told 
Chat  there  was  one  In  readiness,  besides  a  French 
steamer  which  had  been  placed  at  the  Captain- 
Qeneral's  disposal. 


of  a  man  familiar  of  old  with  danger,  and 
personally  insensible  to  its  extremest 
degrees.  Without  affectation,  but  per- 
fectly calm,  resolute,  and  circumspect,  he 
watched  the  coast  and  entrance  of  the 
harbor  through  his  spy-glass  with  an  in*- 
penetrable  indifference.  After  a  while  we 
began  to  drop  the  land,  no  evidence  of  our 
being  pursued  appearing ;  and  after  speak* 
ing  a  few  words  with  some  of  the  officers, 
the  General  retired  from  his  post  of  ob- 
servation, highly  pleased  with  the  dispo- 
sition shown  by  the  men. 

In  a  few  hours  we  saw  at  some  distance 
what  the  General  was  anxiously  looking 
out  for,  a  little  coasting  schooner,  from, 
which  he  wanted  to  take  a  pilot.  There 
being  very  little  wind,  we  easily  caught 
her.  She  at  first  ran  up  the  Spanish  red 
and  yellow  flag,  but  as  soon  as  the  large 
number  of  armed  men  were  seen  on  board 
of  the  Pampero,  we  were  recognised  by 
her  captain  as  the  Expedition,  and  that 
flag  went  down  quicker  than  it  had  gone 
up.  The  General  ordered  the  captain  on 
board  the  Pampero,  which  the  poor 
fellow  obeyed  very  reluctantly.  In  an- 
swer to  the  General's  inquiries  for  news 
of  the  Island,  he  said  that  he  knew  nothing ; 
that  there  had  been  risings  in  different 
parts,  but  he  knew  no  particulars,  only 
that  much  movement  of  troops  had  been 
taking  place,  and  that  a  great  many  from 
the  garrison  of  Havana  had  gone  off  to 
the  Central  Department. 

As  soon  as  he  was  told  that  he  must 
remain  on  board  and  serve  us  as  a  pilot, 
nothing  could  exceed  his  terror.  Crying 
and  weeping  he  implored  permission  to 
return  to  his  vessel,  vowing  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  this  coast,  and  that  his  govern- 
ment would  surely  kill  him  for  such  a 
service  rendered  to  the  Expedition.  He 
was  assured  of  kind  treatment  if  he  did 
his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
promised  a  certificate  of  the  compulsion 
under  which  he  had  acted.  He  was  di- 
rected to  order  his  vessel  to  stand  after 
us,  and  meet  him  at  a  place  named  to 
him,  which,  however,  was  different  from 
the  point  at  which  the  General  really 
meant  to  land.  This  precaution  was  for 
the  event  of  the  erew  of  the  schooner  fall- 
ing in  with  some  steamer  and  giving  in- 
formation about  us.  The  schooner  was 
soon  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  we  kept  on 
our  course  towards  Bahia  Honda. 
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At  this  time  were  distributed  the  blue 
shirts  and  gray  trowsers  which  constituted 
the  uniform  of  the  Expedition.  The  other 
equipments  were  a  knapsack,  and  a  pouch 
or  sack  for  cartridges,  both  of  india  rub- 
ber, a  slung  flask  for  water,  and  a  blanket. 
A  musket  and  bayonet,  with  from  80  to 
100  cartridges,  completed  the  accoutre- 
ment. A  few,  chiefly  the  officers,  had 
their  own  pistols  or  revolvers,  bowie- 
knives,  and  side-arms.  Of  rifles  there 
were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  in  all. 

The  General  wont  about  among  the 
men,  amusing  them  with  his  phrenological 
opinions  of  the  different  individuals.  He 
was  habitually  observant  of  men  in  this 
point  of  view,  and  as  the  troops  pressed 
upon  him  for  his  inspection  of  their  heads 
he  very  freely  gave  his  judgment,  which 
was  often  received  with  much  applause. 
To  many  he  spoke  in  flattering  terms,  to 
others  somewhat  otherwise.  It  was  rather 
a  novel  kind  of  military  review,  but  every 
one  was  anxious  to  pass  under  it.  It  had 
its  good  effects  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
men,  and  upon  the  individual  relations 
thus  opened  between  them  and  their 
chief;  as  the  General  meant  that  it 
should. 

The  bay  of  Cabanas,  a  short  distance 
to  the  westward  of  the  port  of  Mariel,  be- 
tween it  and  Bahia  Honda,  was  the  first 
convenient  place  for  a  landing,  and  at 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  at- 
tempted it,  but  our  purpose  was  prevented 
in  rather  a  startling  manner.  Its  en- 
trance, as  it  is  approached  from  the  west- 
ward, is  covered  by  a  range  of  hills 
screen ing  it  from  view  until  you  are  close 
into  the  entrance.  It  is  like  most  of  the 
Cuban  bays,  which  are  generally  entered 
by  narrow  passages,  beyond  which  they 
widen  out  in  irregular  and  winding  forms, 
completely  land-loeked  of  course.  After 
running  along  the  line  of  the  ridge  just 
referred  to,  as  we  were  turning  into  the 
entrance,  we  discovered  two  Spanish  men- 
of-war  at  anchor  in  it,  a  frigate  and  a 
sloop.  We  were  so  near  that  we  could 
easily  distinguish  their  movements  on 
board.  The  frigate  immediately  hoisted 
anchor  and  stood  out  to  pursue  us.  For- 
tunately she  had  very  little  wind,  or  else 
it  is  very  doubtful  if,  in  our  imperfect 
condition  of  machinery,  we  could  have 
kept  clear  of  her  shot.  Of  course  we 
stood  off  again,  cracking  on  all  the  steam 


we  could  make,  and  we  rapidly  gained  on 
her,  so  that  she  soon  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt, and  we  saw  her  turn  back  into 
the  bay  of  Cabanas,  no  doubt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  despatching  the  intelligence  to 
Havana. 

Fortune  gave  us  still  another  baulk  be- 
fore we  at  last  effected  a  landing.  It  was 
now  almost  dark,  when  we  stood  in  again 
for  Bahia  Honda.  The  pilot  said  he  did 
not  know  the  depth  of  water  of  its  en- 
trance. He  was  therefore  sent  ahead 
with  Mr  Fayssoux  and  some  sailors  in  a 
small  boat  to  sound  it.  Presently  they 
found  themselves,  to  the  pilot's  own  con- 
sternation, under  the  guns  of  a  small  fort, 
and  hailed  by  its  sentinels.  Silently  and 
with  all  despatch  they  put  back,  and  re- 
lated what  had  occurred.  Lights  were 
presently  visible  on  shore.  It  was,  how- 
ever, too  dark  for  the  men  and  arms  on 
board  the  Pampero  to  be  seen  from 
the  land,  and  we  stood  off  again  unmo- 
lested. 

Were  these  three  warnings  of  Provi- 
dence, against  our  landing  on  a  coast  des- 
tined to  be  so  disastrous  to  so  many  of 
our  gallant  little  band  ?  Three  times 
within  that  day,  in  our  crippled  condition 
in  regard  to  speed,  had  we  thus 
stood  in  straight  upon  destruction,  com- 
ing first  close  within  sight  of  the  Morro 
itself,  next  almost  under  the  guns  of  a 
Spanish  frigate  and  sloop,  and  now  again 
under  the  battery  of  a  fort.  If  they  were 
warnings,  they  were  lost  upon  us  in  the 
enthusiasm  which  reigned  among  us.  Ou 
the  contrary,  our  good  luck  in  escaping 
them  all  we  regarded  as  a  ground  of 
exultation  and  good  augury.  There  is 
something  fascinating,  too,  to  human  na- 
ture, in  thus  playing  closely  with  the  sharp 
points  and  edges  of  peril.  The  spirits 
and  confidence  of  the  men  rose  instead  of 
of  sinking.  Their  observation  of  the 
deportment  of  their  General  and  other 
officers,  as  well  as  of  themselves  mutual- 
ly, no  doubt,  contributed  to  this. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  afternoon 
that  we  made  our  first  acquaintance  with 
Death,  with  which  we  were  soon  to  be- 
come so  familar.  A  young  fellow,  a  Ger- 
man, who  had  joined  the  Expedition  as  a 
surgeon,  (I  forget  his  name,)  had  become 
perfectly  crazy  two  or  three  days  after 
our  departure  from  New  Orleans.  He 
would  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
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in  roaming  about,  knocking  at  doors  and 
partitions,  and  talking  wildly  with  imag- 
inary respondents  within.  He  was  in 
high  fever;  sick,  indeed,  when  he  came  on 
board  ;  and  it  was  on  this  afternoon  that 
he  at  last  died.  Little  heed,  however,  poor 
fellow,  could  be  paid  to  such  an  event  in  the 
midst  of  the  varied  excitements  of  the 
time.  The  sea  thus  engulfed  its  one  vic- 
tim from  our  little  band, — alas  I  for  how 
many  was  the  land  to  open  its  crimsoned 
bosom  ! 

At  about  ten  o'clock  we  again  ap- 
proached the  coast,  at  a  little  hamlet  call- 
ed Morrillo,  distant  about  sixty  miles 
from  Havana,  resolved  now  to  effect  our 
landing  at  any  price.  At  about  half-past 
eleven  we  could  distinguish,  by  the  moon- 
light, two  small  sloops  or  launches  lying 
in  the  bay  loaded  with  wood.  Presently, 
as  we  stood  into  the  entrance,  the  pilot 
missing  the  channel,  we  felt  that  we  had 
grounded.  We  were  still  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  so  that  we  had  to  effect 
the  landing  by  boats;  for  which  the  requis- 
ite preparations  were  promptly  made. 
We  had  grounded  gently,  so  that  not 
much  apprehension  was  felt  but  that 
the  steamer,  when  relieved  of  her  load, 
would  soon  float  again.  Some  persons, 
suspecting  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
pilot,  wanted  to  shoot  him,  but  the  Gen- 
eral's ever  kind  humanity  protected  him. 
The  poor  fellow  was  frightened  half  out  of 
his  wits ;  and  indeed,  in  the  act  of  landing 
in  the  first  boat,  one  of  the  men  in  the 
boat  with  him  jokingly  did  fire  his  pistol 
over  his  head  with  pretended  aim  at  him. 

The  hour  had  at  last  indeed  come.  But 
before  a  man  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
vessel,  the  General  again  caused  all  to  be 
notified,  through  their  officers,  that  the 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  the  en- 
terprise was  still  open  to  anybody  who 
might  not  be  fully  satisfied  with  it.  Such 
should  return  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Pampero.  He  thought  it  his  duty  be- 
fore landing  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
following  :  As  they  had  been  told  before 
they  engaged  to  come,  they  were  going  to 
meet  many  dangers,  and  hard  fighting 
with  superior  forces.  Many  fatigues  and 
hardships  lay  before  them  on  that  shore 
before  they  should  accomplish  the  object 
of  their  glorious  mission.  Above  all, 
obedience  and  subordination  were  the  first 
conditions  of  success  and  even  of  safety. 


If  thev  would  obey  him  strictly,  all  would 
be  well ;  otherwise,  he  could  answer  for 
nothing.  They  must  remember,  too,  that 
they  were  going  to  a  friendly,  and  not  a 
hostile  population,  whom  they  came  to 
assist  in  effecting  their  emancipation  from 
a  very  hateful  tyranny.  They  muit, 
therefore,  behave  with  strict  morality  and 
propriety,  and  give  the  lie  to  the  slanders 
of  their  enemies,  who  abused  as  robbers 
and  plunderers  those  who  came  only  as  the 
auxiliary  soldiers  of  freedom,  and  ready 
to  be  its  martyrs.  Whoever  was  not  wil- 
ling to  comply  with  these  conditions, 
which  would  be  strictly  enforced,  and 
whoever  did  not  come  resolved  to  submit 
to  that  perfect  subordination  indispensable 
for  the  good  of  all  and  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause,  or  whoever  should 
have  left  behind  him  any  regrets, 
or  reasons  which  he  felt  to  call  him  back, 
should  now  remain  on  board  the  Pam- 
pero, and  return  in  her  to  the  United 
States. 

Only  two  out  of  the  whole  number  re- 
turned, and  both  of  these  were  compelled 
by  sickness.  Notwithstanding  their  con- 
dition, wholly  incapable  as  they  were  of 
landing  and  undertaking  \  march,  the 
General  had  some  work  of  persuasion  to 
do  with  them,  before  they  would  consent 
to  return.  One  of  these  poor  fellows  af- 
terwards very  narrowly  escaped  death 
from  the  sickness  of  which  he  was  suffer- 
ing. All  the  rest  of  the  men,  (though 
about  15  were  on  the  sick  list,)  declared 
themselves  determined  to  follow  the  Gen- 
eral, and  ready  to  submit  to  all  orders 
from  him.  Unfortunately,  with  undiscip- 
lined volunteers,  there  is  a  difference 
between  such  resolutions  of  subordination 
and  their  fulfilment.  And  thu,  as  it  will 
be  seen,  was  the  rock  on  which  our  enter- 
prise was  shipwrecked. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  of  the  night  be- 
tween the  11th  and  12th  that  the  landing 
commenced.  General  Pragay,  the  chief 
of  the  staff  and  second  in  command,  went  in 
the  first  boat,  with  Captain  Gotay's  com- 
pany,* and  was  the  first  to  spring  to  the 


*  This  was  an  American  company,  but  command- 
ed by  one  of  the  General's  Cuba  friends.  Gotar 
was  a  native  of  Porto  Eico,  and  bad  joined  Genera] 
Lopez  at  Cardenas,  the  year  before.  He  was  a 
tall,  handsome,  brave  fellow, highly  esteemed  both 
by  his  own  men  and  by  all  of  as.  No  other  com- 
pany  probably  in  the  Expedition  was  in  so  good  a 
condition  of  drili  and  order  as  Gotay's. 
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land  he  came  to  liberate, 
than  forty-eight  hoars- 


Alas !  in  less 
-but  let  me  go 
on  with  events  in  their  order.  We  watched 
the  operation  from  the  steamer.  A  few 
moving  lights  were  visible  on  the  shore. 
A  few  shots  were  heard.  On  the  return 
of  the  boat  we  learned  that  a  party  of 
three  or  four  men  (custom-house  and 
post-office  officials,  as  we  learned  from  a 
couple  of  countrymen)  had  fired  on  the 
boat  as  she  approached,  and  had  then 

galloped  off,  followed  only  by  a  few  ran- 
om  shots  in  the  dark  from  Pragay. 
A  few  more  boats  were  now  brought  off 
from  the  shore,  and  the  men  and  effects 
were  landed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
Pampero  still  did  not  float,  but  we 
hoped  that  she  would  do  so  with  the  rise 
of  the  tide.  The  General  gave  Capt. 
Lewis  a  clearance  from  the  port  of  Mor- 
rillo,  as  the  then  highest  authority  at  that 
place ;  but  directed  him  to  burn  the 
steamer  and  join  him  on  shore,  in  case  of 
not  being  able  to  get  her  off,  rather  than 
allow  her  to  fall  into  the  hands  .of  the 
enemy.  By  four  o'clock  the  disembarka- 
tion was  completed,  and  the  General  then 
landed  himself  with  the  staff.  He  was 
dressed  in  a. white  jacket  and  pantaloons, 
the  former  buttoning  to  the  throat,  with 
standing  collar  embroidered  with  a  single 
star.  He  wore  a  red  General's  sash  around 
his  waist,  but  no  arms.  Over  his  shoulder 
was  slung  a  spy-glass  in  a  leather  case. 
His  sword  and  pistols  were  with  the  bag- 
gage. His  countenance  was  all  aglow 
with  a  subdued  enthusiasm.  In  spite 
of  his  gray  mustaches  and  beard,  he  look- 
ed almost  a  young  man  again.  We  were 
all  struck  with  his  noble  aspect  and  fine 
bearing.  He  parted  cordially  with  Capt. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Fayssoux,  hoping  soon  to 
see  them  again  returning  with  another 
expedition.  He  sent  back  a  brief  letter 
to  his  friends  whom  he  knew  to  be  await- 
ing him  at  the  St.  John's  river,  advising 
them  of  his  change  of  movement,  and  in- 
structing them  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
Central  Department  of  the  Island,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Puerto  Principe,  with 
the  auxiliary  expedition,  for  which  they 
possessed  there  all  the  requisite  materials, 
consisting  of  what  had  been  intended  for 
ours. 

This  was  surely  a  striking  proof  of 
General  Lopez's  single  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  C  uban  liberty ;  as  well  as  of  his  con- 


viction of  the  existence  of  ample  elements 
for  success  to  the  revolution  in  the  Island 
itself.  Here  was  he  landing  in  daring 
proximity  to  Havana,  with  about  400  ill 
armed  and  worse  equipped  followers.  His 
instructions  to  his  reinforcements  were, 
not  that  they  should  hasten  to  his  personal 
support,  though  his  plan  of  operations  was 
such  as  to  make  him  expect  to  maintain  a 
defensive  position  in  the  mountains  for 
some  weeks  after  landing.  He  ordered 
them  to  a  distant  part  of  t)ie  Island,  to 
the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  insur- 
gent patriots  of  that  quarter,  where  they 
would  arrive  after  the  government  would 
have  drawn  off  their  disposable  troops  to 
attack  him.  He  thus  made  of  us  and 
himself  a  sort  of  "  forlorn  hope,1'  to  take 
the  worst  brunt  of  the  peril.  Whatever 
our  fate,  the  chances  of  tJie  cause  were 
thus  increased,  and  the  revolutionary  fire 
would  probably  catch  in  the  one  quarter, 
if  not  successful  in  the  other,  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Spanish  troops,  distracted 
by  the  diversion,  to  extinguish  it.  Once 
well  caught,  he  was  confident  of  its  burn- 
ing on  till  the  Spanish  dominion  of  Cuba 
should  be  annihilated.  Cortez  burned  his 
ships  to  impart  to  his  soldiers  the  power 
of  despair.  Lopez  sent  his  away  to  carry 
succor  to  the  cause,  in  a  region  distant 
from  that  of  his  own  personal  presence 
and  peril.  Alike  patriotic  and  heroic, 
and  in  truth  well  judged,  (had  not  fortune 
been  against  him!)  this  was  highly  char- 
acteristic of  Lopez. 

On  reaching  the  shore,  the  first  thing 
that  the  General  did  was  to  kneel  and 
kiss  the  soil  of  his  "beloved  Cuba," 
* querida  Cuba"  These  were  his  words 
of  first  salutation, — alas  !  how  soon  were 
the  same  to  be  those  of  his  last  farewell, 
to  the  country  he  hoped  to  redeem,  but 
could  only  die  for  1 

He  received  from  Gen.  Pragay  his  re- 
port of  the  dispositions  he  had  made  in 
posting  the  troops,  and  taking  the  neces- 
sary military  precautions;  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  inspect  the  different  companies 
and  (nominal)  regiments,  was  received  with 
a  general  hurrah.  With  the  exception  of 
the  sentinels  and  outposts,  the  troops  were 
then  ordered  to  take  a  little  rest,  of  which 
they  were  much  in  need.  On  the  road 
leading  inland  to  Las  Pozas,  an  advance 
was  thrown  forward  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, side  guards  being  thrown  out  on  a 
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couple  of  footpaths  entering  it.  Oar 
flanks  were  in  similar  manner  protected 
against  approach.  Col.  Crittenden  with 
his  regiment  and  a  few  others  occupied 
the  rear. 

The  effects  landed  consisted  of  four 
barrels  of  powder,  two  of  cartridges,  about 
150  muskets,  the  flag  of  the  Expedition, 
-and  the  officers'  luggage.  The  General's 
papers,  printed  proclamations,  &c,  with 
his  own  personal  effects,  were  contained 
(in  one  valise.  For  the  conveyance  of 
these  some  carts  were  needed.  Morriilo 
being  a  little  hamlet  of  only  about  four 
houses,  afforded  neither  carts  nor  horses. 
The  General  therefore  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  Las  Pozas,  a  village  about  three 
leagues,  that  is  to  say,  nine  or  ten  miles, 
distant,  and  to  send  back*  the  first  carts 
he  oould  find  to  Morriilo,  where  Critten- 
den was  to  remain  with  120  men  on  guard 
of  the  ammunition,  &c.,  being  ordered  as 
soon  as  he  should  receive  the  carts  to 
push  forward  and  rejoin  the  main  body  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  was  not  imagined 
that  the  separation  would  be  for  more 
than  a  few  hours.  For  most  of  those 
who  then  parted,  it  was  for  life. 

We  none  of  us  had  any  idea  that  any 
troops  could  be  down  upon  us  within  less 
than  thirty-six  hours  from  the  time  of  our 


landing.  As  we  afterwards  learned,  Con- 
cha threw  his  first  column  of  seven  picked 
companies  ashore  at  Bahia  Honda  within 
ten  or  twelve  hours  after  our  landing  at 
Morriilo.  The  Spanish  company  is  of 
about  125  men.  These  companies  sent 
out  from  Havana,  were  strengthened  by 
two  or  three  more,  drawn  from  Bahia 
Honda  and  San  Diego,  a  neighbouring 
town,  &c.# 

Before  starting  for  Las  Pozas,  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  we  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  the  Pampero  once  more  afloat. 
It  seemed  that  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  shouts  of  delight  with  which  she  was 
greeted  from  our  ranks,  as  she  began  to 
move  off  with  a  freshening  breeze,  signal- 
ling to  us  her  farewell.  She  was  carry- 
ing home  the  news  of  our  landing  and  our 
letters;  we  hoped  that  she  would  bring 
back  more  friends,  especially  our  howit- 
zers, field-pieces,  rifles  and  more  car- 
tridges. Under  the  circumstances  too, 
we  all  of  course  loved  the  Pampero. 
In  whatever  hands  she  may  be,  whatever 
waters  she  may  plough,  better  luck  go 
with  the  old  Pampero  than  she  that 
morning  left  behind  with  us  ! 


*  "  Bahia  Honda"  means  Deep  Bay.    It  is  alio 
the  name  of  a  town  at  the  head  of  the  Day. 
Ito  bk  continued.] 
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P4JIT  TWO. 


In  the  previous  part,  No.  I,  we  have 
presented  the  facts,  and  the  law  and  ehar- 
ters  under  which  it  follows  that  the  heir 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Stirling,  whoever  he 
may  he,  is  entitled  to  the  unsettled  country 
of  British  North  America,  as  well  as  the 
Government  of  the  Colonies.  We  think 
we  have  given  pretty  strong  proof  from 
the  same  sources  that  the  present  Earl  is 
the  heir,  and  we  shall  hereafter  encounter 
all  the  objections  in  their  order,  by  which 
his  right  has  been  hitherto  thwarted.  As 
to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Stirling,  which 
can  become,  of  course,  by  none  wrongfully, 
because  that  would  be  in  defiance  of  the 
penal  laws  of  England,  his  right  to  wear 
it,  and  to  exercise  the  privileges  it  con- 
fers, especially  in  the  election  of  the 
representative  peers  of  Scotland,  sixteen 
of  whom  are  regularly  chosen  after  eaoh 
dissolution,  in  the  new  Parliament,  that 
has  never  been  seriously  disputed  since 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  whole 
bench  of  thirteen  Judges,  signed  by  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  Boyle.  It  is  presumed 
that  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
weight,  independent  of  his  reasons ;  but 
both  together,  are  irresistible,  and  have 
not  been  resisted.  We  had  determined 
to  leave  the  recognition  of  the  title  where 
we  stopped  in  the  last  number.  It  is  not 
a  subject  per  se,  that  we  care  anything 
about :  but  it  sheds  a  blaze  of  light  on 
the  true  legal  ownership  of  the  property ; 
and  as  to  that  true  legal  ownership  of  the 
property,  it  would  concern  us  as  little  as 
the  title  if  it  were  not  a  means  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  the  people  of  British 
North  America  to  get  rid  of  the  present 
system  of  land  sales  and  donations  there ; 
and  also  of  a  most  repulsive  set  of  polit- 
ical and  social  institutions  not  adapted 
to  them,  nor  to  us,  nor  to  the  world. 
Whether  we  treat  the  legal  title  as  sepa 
rate,  but  coming  in  aia  of  the  moral  right 
of  the  people  to  free  institutions,  or  as  a 
component  part  of  the  title  to  the  prop- 
erty, we  can  perceive  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling  and  his 
charters  to  the  cause  of  progress  and 
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liberty.  The  Smithson  property  belonged 
to  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Northumber- 
land, but  it  was  devised  by  him  to  the 
United  States  afor  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,"  and  our  govern- 
ment went  into  the  British  chancery  and 
obtained  it,  and  have  established  at  Wash* 
ington  a  great  scientific  foundation,  which 
will  do  good,  although  laid,  in  fact,  by  an 
aristocrat,  with  his  patrimony.  We  do 
not  see  why  the  Earl  of  Stirling's  char- 
ters, and  his  descent  from  the  first  grantee, 
and  evon  his  title  to  the  Earldom,  as  a 
part  of  the  muniments  on  which  the  right 
of  property  rests,  may  not  be  made  in 
good  time,  and  the  proper  way  available 
to  the  colonists  and  to  us,  who  are  indi- 
rectly interested.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  us  that  he  is  a  very  different 
man  from  any  Viceroy  who  will  be  sent 
out  to  usurp  the  Government  of  the 
Provinces,  and  act  in  hostility  to  popular 
interests  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary 
line,  as  the  fishery  difficulty  attests.  If 
we  had  the  Earl  of  Stirling  there,  instead, 
there  would  have  been  no  such  outrage 
on  our  people. 

We  shall  resume,  for  a  little  while,  the 
recognition  of  the  title  of  the  Earl  of 
Stirling  by  specific  acts  of  various  organs 
of  the  British  Government  not  yet  re- 
lated. In  November,  1831,  an  action 
before  0.  J.  Tindal,  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to 
deprive  Lord  Stirling  of  his  peerage 
privilege  of  filing  common  bail,  and 
special  bail  had  been  insisted  on  by  the 
Plaintiff,  Sir  Henry  Digby,  the  C.  J. 
Judges  Gaselee,  Bosangeat  and  Alderson 
concurring,  discharged  the  defendant  from 
arrest,  without  costs.  The  C.  Justice 
said  he  proposed  to  give  no  opinion  of  the 
general  question,  whether  the  claim  of 
Lord  Stirling  to  the  title  were  incontes- 
tably  valid.  After  stating  the  provisions 
for  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  as  to  prece- 
dence and  at  the  election  of  representa- 
tive peers,  he  observed  that  Lord  Stirling 
had  three  times  voted  on  such  occasions ; 
first  in  1825,  then  in  1830,  and  last  in 
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1831 ;  that  no  objection  had  been  made 
till  the  last  occasion,  when  a  protest  was 
made  against  his  vote;  "still,  however, 
notwithstanding  that  protest  he  voted, 
and  his  vote  was  allowed  to  remain  on 
record.  It  seems  to  me  the  circumstance 
of  the  protest  does  not  at  all  add  to  the 
invalidity  of  the  title ;  bnt  the  voting  in 
defiance  of  the  protest,  rather  has  a  ten- 
dency the  other  way." 

The  same  question  was  also  decided  in 
the  same  manner  by  Lord  Tentuden,  0. 
J.  of  the  King's  Bench,  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  jurists  who  have  ever  attained 
the  position  he  occupies.  The  special 
bail  bond  that  had  been  given  in  the  case 
was  ordered  to  be  cancelled,  and  common 
bail  accepted  in  its  place  on  the  ground 
of  peerage. 

Lord  Stirling  has  in  his  possession 
letters  from  all  the  Prime  Ministers  in 
England  since  1831,  recognizing  his  title, 
and  treating  him^as  the  Earl  of  Stirling. 
With  Lord  John  Russell,  the  correspond- 
ence comprising  numerous  letters,  runs 
down  to  the  recent  date  of  1848,  and  the 
Earl  is  always  addressed  by  the  Premier 
as  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  his  sons  referred 
to  by  their  titles  of  courtesy.  There  was 
no  need  of  any  such  corroboration  of  the 
seizins,  but  these  documents  will  be  of 
importance  to  some  minds,  notwithstand- 
ing. 

If  there  be  any  so  sceptical  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  proceedings  affirming  the 
heirship  general  and  special  are  things 
done  in  the  corner,  after  the  facts  and 
names  of  the  juries  have  been  given,  they 
will,  perhaps,  yield  their  doubts  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  writs  of  seizin  issued  out 
of  Chancery,  investing  the  Earl  of  Stirling 
with  his  titles  And  estates  on  actual  in- 
spection of  a  true  copy.  We  give  the 
literal  translation  of  one  of  these  writs 
from  the  barbarous  Latin  in  which  it  runs, 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.9     It  is  a  curiosity, 

*  A*  the  charters  are  the  origin  of  the  Sari  of 
Stirling's  title  to  British  North  America,  so  the  in- 
strument of  seisin  executed,  are  the  consummation 
of  it.  The- 1  utter  are  recent  and  carious  documents, 
as  well  as  most  important  documents.  Our  pro- 
fessional readers  especially,  will  consider  them- 
selves under  obligation  to  us  for  giving  one  of  them 
in  the  English  translation  without  abridgement. 
We  are  not  anxious  to  know  what  Blackwood  will 
dare  to  say  against  tbe  validity  and  efficacy  of  such 
public  acts,  for  he  can  say  nothing  to  any  good  pur- 
pose. He  is  estopped  to  further  deny  the  title  of 
the  Earl  of  Stirling.  In  the  Courts  of  Canada  they 
would  be  considered  evidence  of  pedigree  as  well 


and  much  more  than  a  curiosity,  for  it 
shows  that  it  was  not  intended  to  leave  a 


as  right,  and  in  our  Courts  they  would  be  prima 
facie  proof  of  the  same  great  facts.  The  lawyers 
and  public  of  America,  will  not  require  much  more 
solid  foundation  of  individual  right  to  be  laid  : 

In  the  name  of  God,  amen. — Be  it  known  to  all 
men  by  this  present  public  instrument  That  on 
the  8th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lard  1631, 
and  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord,  William  tbe 
Fourth,  by  the  £race  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of 
tbe  Faith,  the  second  year,  In  presence  of  me,  no- 
tary public,  clerk  of  tbe  sheriffdom  of  Edinburgh, 
and  tbe  witnesses  subscribing,  appeared  person- 
ally Ephraira  Lockhart,  writer  to  his  Majesty's 
signet,  attorney  for  and  in  name  of  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Alexander  Sari  of  Stirling  and  Do  van.  preat- 
great-great  grandson  of  tbe  deceased  Sir  William 
Alexander  of  Mens  trie,  Knight,  the  first  Earl  of 
Stirling,  whose  power  of  attorney  was  sufficiently 
known  to  me,  the  undersigned  notary-public ;  and 
passed  with  us  and  with  Adam  Duff  Esquire,  ad- 
vocate, Sheriff-depute  of  the  sheriffdom  of  Edin- 
burgh, specially  constituted  by  tbe  precept  of 
seisin  under  iuserted,  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
where  by  the  said  precept  seisin  is  to  be  taken 
for  all  and  whole  the  country  and  others  under 
mentioned,  having  and  holding  in  his  hands  the 
precept  of  seisin  under  inserted,  directed  forth  of 
our  sovereign  lord  the  King's  chancery  in  favor  €t£ 
the  said  Alexander  Earl  of  Stirling  and  Do  van,  as 
nearest  and  lawful  heir  Berved  and  re  ton  red  to  the 
said  William  Earl  of  Stirling,  his  great-great-great 
grandfather,  for  giving  seisin  to  him  of  all  and 
sundry  tbo  lands  and  others  after  mentioned,  con- 
tained in  the  said  precept  of  seisin  under  in- 
serted ;  which  precept  of  seisin  the  foresaid  at- 
torney, in  the  name  ot  the  aforesaid  Alexander 
Earl  of  Stirling  and  Dovan,  exhibited  and  present- 
ed to  the  Baid  Adam  Duff,  Sheriff  foresaid,  and 
desired  him  to  proceed  to  tbe  execution  of  tbe 
said  precept  of  seisin,  agreeably  to  the  tenor 
thereof;  which  desire  the  said  Sheriff  finding 
to  be  just  and  reasonable,  he  received  the  said 
precept  of  seisin  into  his  bands,  and  delivered 
it  to  me,  the  under-signed  notary-public,  to  be 
read,  published  and  explained,  in  the  common 
speech,  to  the  witnesses  present;  which  I  did.  and 
of  which  precept  of  seisin  the  tenor  follows  in  these 
words : 

"  William  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King, 
Defender  ol  the  Faith,  to  the  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh 
and  his  Bailies,  Greeting.  Forasmuch  as  it  is 
found,  by  an  inquest  made  by  our  command,  by 
Georire  Tait,  Esquire.  Sheriff-substitute  of  tbe 
sheriffdom  of  Edinburgh,  as  Sheriff  for  that  effect, 
specially  constituted,  in  virtue  of  a  commission 
under  the  testimonial  of  the  seal,  therein  specified, 
and  retonred  to  our  chancery,  That  tbe  deceased 
Sir  William  Alexander  of  Menstrie,  Knight,  the 
first  Earl  of  Stirling,  great-great-great  grandfather 
of  the  Right  Honorable  Alexander  Earl  of  Stirling 
and  Dovan,  ViBconnt  of  Stirling  and  Canada.  Lord 
Alexander  of  Tullibodie,  &c  bearer  hereaC  died  at 
the  faith  and  peace  of  the  King,  last  vest  and  seixed 
as  of  fee  in  all  and  sundry  the  continent,  lAnds  and 
islands  situate  and  lying  in  America,  within  the 
bead  or  cape  commonly  called  Cap  de  Sable,  lying 
near  the  latitude  of  forty-tbree  degrees  north  from 
the  equinoctial  line,  or  thereabouts,  from  which 
oape  towards  the  sea- coast  verging  to  the  west,  to 
the  naval  station  of  St  Mary,  commonly  called  St. 
Mary's  Bay,  and  thereafter  northwards  by  a 
straight  line  passing  the  inlet  or  mouth  of  that  great 
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thing  undone  as  late  as  tne  year  18S!,  to   was  entitled  to.    Very  soon  anbseqnenl 
give  the  Earl  all  lie  otetmed,  and  all  he   to  the  eonsumrnatidn  of  the  Earl's  title 


naval  station  which  rant  oat  into  the  eastern  tract 
of  land  between  the  countries  ot  the  Suriquois  and 
Stechemines,  to  the  river  commonly  called  of  St. 
Croix,  and  to  the  farthest  source  or  fountain  head 
thereof  on  the  western  part,  which  first  unites 
itself  with  the  foresaid  river,  whence,  bv  an  imag- 
inary straight  line,  couceived  to  proceed  overland, 
or  ran  northwards,  to  the  nearest  naval  station, 
river  or  source  discharging  itself  into  the  great 
river  of  Canada  and  from  it  proceeding  eastwards 
by  the  coasts  of  the  said  river  of  Canada  to  the 
rrver,  naval  station,  port  or  shore  commonly  known 
•nd  called  by  the  ntfme  of  Gathepe  or  Gaspe,  and 
thereafter  towards  the  sooth-east  to  the  islands 
called  Bacalaos,  or  Cape  Breton.  leaving  the  said 
islands  on  the  right,  and  the  golf  of  the  said  great 
river  of  Canada,  or  great  naval  station,  and  the 
lands  of  Newfoundland,  with  the  islands  belonging 
to  these  lands,  oo  the  left,  and  thereafter  to  the 
head  or  cape  of  Cape  Breton  foresaid,  lying  near 
the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees  or  thereabouts, 
and  from  the  said  cape  of  Cape  Breton  towards  the 
south-west,  to  the  foresaid  Cap  de  Sable,  where 
the  perambulation  began,  including  and  compre- 
hending within  the  said  coasts,  and  their  circum- 
ference from  sea  to  sea,  all  the  lands  and  continents, 
With  the  rivers,  brooks,  bays,  shores,  islands  or 
teas,  lying  near  or  within  six  leagues  of  any  part 
of  the  same,  on  the  western,  northern,  or  eastern 
side*  of  the  coasts,  and  precincts  thereof,  and  on 
the  south-east,  (where  lies  Cape  Breton.)  and  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  same,  (where  is  Cap  de 
Sable,)  all  the  seas  and  islands  southwards  within 
forty  leagues  of  the  said  coasts  thereoC  including 
the  great  island  commonly  called  Isle  de  Sable  or 
Sablon.  lying  towards  the  sooth-south-east,  in  the 
sea,  about  thirty  leagues  from  Cape  Breton  fore- 
said, and  being  in  the  latitude  of  forty  four  decrees 
or  thereabouts ;  which  lands  foresaid  should  in  all 
time  to  come  enjoy  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
America;  Which  also  were  vested  in  William, 
tile  said  Earl  of  Stirling,  according  to  a  charter  ol 
novodamus  under  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  dated  the  12th  day  of  July  anno  Domini, 
1623.  made,  giving  and  granted  by  Charles,  King 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  in  favor  of 
the  said  William  Earlol  Stirling,  (then  and  through- 
oat  named  Sir  William  Alexander,)  his  heirs  and 
assigns    whatsoever,    heritably:    And    by  which 
charter  it  is  declared,  that  the  foresaid  William 
Bar!  of  Stirling  should  divide  the  foresaid  lands  into 
parts  and  portions  as  should  seem  to  him  fit,  and 
bestow  names  on  them  at  pleasure;  Together  with 
all  mines,  as  well  royal  of  gold  and  silver,  as  other 
nines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  brass,  and  other 
minerals  whatsoever,  with  the  power  of  digging 
and  causing  dig  from  the  land,  purifying  and  refin- 
ing the  same,  and  converting  and  using  them  to  bis 
own  proper  use,  or  other  uses  whatsoever,  as 
should  seem  fit  to  the  said  William  Earl  of  Stirling, 
his  heira  or  assigns,  or  to  those  who,  in  their  place, 
should  happen  to  settle  in  the  said  lands :  Reserv- 
ing only  to  bis  said  Majesty  and  bis  successors  the 
tenth  part  of  the  metal,  commonly  called  ore  of 
gold  and  silver,  that  shall  afterwards  be  do?  or 
srataed  oat  of  the  earth ;  Leaving  to  the  said  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Stirling,  and  his  foresaids,  whatsoever 
laia  said  Majesty,  and  bis  successors,  might  in  any 
way  demand  ot  other  metals,  copper,  steel,  iron, 
tin,  lead,  or  other  minerals,  that  they  may  so  much 
tfie  more  easily  bear  the  great  charges  of  extract- 
far  the  foresaid  metals,  together  with  pearls  and 
other  precious  stones  whatsoever,  quarries,  woods, 
oopsee,  mosses,  marshes,  lakes,  waters,  fishings,  as 
well  in  salt  water  as  in  fresh,  of  royal  fishes  as  o . 


others,  hunting,  hawking,  commodities  and  beredP 
taments  whatsoever:  Together  with  full  power, 
privilege  and  jurisdiction  of  free  regality  ana  c1  an- 
cery  for  ever;  and  with  the  gift  and  right  of  patron- 
age  of  churches,  chapels  and  benefices,  with  tenant*, 
tenandries  and  services  of  free  tenants  thereof,  to- 
gether with  offices  of  Justiciary  and  Admirality 
-espectively,  within  the  bounds  above  mentioned 
respectively:    Together  also  with  the  power  of 
erecting  corporations,  free   boroughs,  free  ports, 
towns  and  boroughs  of  barony,  and  of  appointing 
markets  and  fairs  within  the  bounds  of  the  said 
lands,  and  of  holding  courts  of  justiciary  and  admir- 
ality within  the  boundaries  of  the  said  lands,  rivers, 
ports  and  seas;  together  also  with  the  power  of 
imposing,  levying  and  receiving  all  tolls,  customs, 
anchorages,  and  other  does  of  the  said  boroughs, 
markets,  fairs  and  free  ports,  and  of  possessing  ana 
enjoying  the  same  as  freely  in  all  respects  as  any 
greater  or  lesser  baron  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
has  enjoyed,  or  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  them,  at  any 
time  past  or  to  come  ;  with  all  other  prerogatives, 
privileges,  immunities,  dignities,  casualties,  profits 
and  duties  belonging  and  pertaining  to  the  said 
lands,  seas,  and  bounds  of  the  same  ;  and  which  his 
said  Majesty  shall  have  power  to  give  and  grant, 
as  freely  and  in  as  ample  form  as  he  himself  or  any 
of  his  noble  progenitors  has  granted  any  charters, 
letters  patent,  infeftments,  gifts,  or  patents,  to  any 
subject,  of  whatsoever  degree  or  quality,  to  any 
society  or  community,  planting  such  colonies  in 
whatsoever   foreign  parts,  or    exploring    foreign 
lands,  in  equally  free  and  ample  form  as  if  the 
same  were  inserted  in  the  said  charter:    Making; 
constituting  and  appointing  the  said  William  Earl 
of  Stirling,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  their  deputies, 
his  said  Majesty's  Hereditary  Lieutenants-general, 
to  represent  his  royal  person,  as  well  by  sea  as  by 
land,  in  the  countries,  sea-coasts  and  boundaries 
foresaid,  in  repairing  to  the  said  lands,  so  long 
as  be  shall  continue  there,  and  in  returning  from 
the  same ;  to  govern,  rule,  punish  and  pardon  all  sub- 
jects of  his  said  Majesty  who  shall  have  happened  to 
go  to  the  said  lands,  or  to  be  inhabiting  the  same, 
or  who  shall  have  engaged  in  trade  with  them,  or 
shall  remain  in  the  same  places,  and  to  be  favor- 
able to  them ;  and  to  establish  such  laws,  statutes, 
constitutions,   regulations,   instructions,  forms  of 
government,  and  ceremonies  of  magistracies  with- 
in the  said  bounds,  as  to  him,  William  Ear)  of 
Stirling,  or  his  foresaids,  for  the  government  of  tho 
said  country  and  its  inhabitants,  in  all  causes,, 
criminal  as  well  as  civil,  shall  seem  fit;  and  to 
alter  and  change  the  said  laws,  re^ulations,-forms 
and  ceremonies,  as  often  as  he,  or  his  foresaids,  for 
the  good  and  advantage  of  the  said  country,  shall 
be  pleased,  so  that  the  said  laws  were  consistent, 
as  much  as  they,  could  be  made,  with  the  laws  of 
the  said  kingdom  of  Scotland;  And  giving  and 
granting  free  and  plenary  power  to  the  foresaid 
William  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  his  foresaids,  of  con- 
ferring favors,  privileges,  employments  and  honors 
upon  deserving  persons,  with  full  power  to  those, 
or  any  of  them,  who  shall  have  happened  to  make 
covenants  or  contracts  for  the  said  lauds  with  him, 
William  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  his  foresaids,  under 
the  subscription  of  himself  or  of  his  foresaids,  and. 
the  seal  mentioned  in  the  said  charter,  of  dispon- 
ing and  overgiving  any  portion  or  portions  of  the. 
said  lands,  ports,  naval  stations,  rivers,  or  any  part 
of  the  premises ;  of  erecting  also  inventions  or  all 
sorts,  arts,  faculties,  or  sciences,  or  of  practising  the 
same  in  whole  or  in  part  as  to  him,  for  their  good, 
shall  seem  fit ;  also  of  giving,  granting  and  bestow- 
ing such  offices,  titles,  rights  and  powers  as  to  him 
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by  seisins,  a  very  different  state  of  things 
was  presented ;  and  by  a  species  of  after* 

•hall  appear  necessary,  according  to  tbe  qualities 
conditions  and  merits  of  the  persona}  With  power 
to  the  said  William  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  bis  heirs 
and  assigns,  of  erecting,  founding  and  constructing 
common  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  suffi- 
ciently provided  with  able  and  sufficient  masters, 
rectors,  regents,  professors  of  all  sciences,  learning, 
languages  and  instruction,  and  of  providing  for 
sufficient  maintenance,  salaries,  and  living  for  them 
to  that  effect ;  As  also  of  instituting  prelates,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  rectors  and  vicars  of  parishes,  and 
parish  churches,  and  of  distributing  and  dividing  all 
the  foresaid  bounds  of  the  said  country  into  divers 
and  distinct  Bhires,  provinces  and  parishes,  for 
the  better  provision  of  tbe  churches  and  ministry, 
division  of  the  shires,  and  all  other  civil  police; 
And  likewise  of  founding,  erecting  and  instituting 
a  senate  of  justice,  places  and  colleges  of  justice, 
council  and  session,  senators  thereof  members  for 
Che  administration  of  justice  within  the  said  coun- 
try, and  other  places  of  justice  and  judicature: 
Further,  of  erecting  and  appointing  also  secret  and 
privy  councils  and  sessions  for  the  public  good  and 
advantage  of  the  said  country,  and  giving  and 
granting  titles,  honors  and  dignities  to  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  and  creating  their  clerks  and  mem- 
bers; And  appointing  seals  and  registers  with 
their  keepers ;  and  also  of  erecting  and  instituting 
•fficers  of  state,  a  chancellor,  treasurer,  comptroller, 
collector,  secretary,  advocate  or  attorney-general, 
a  clerk  or  clerks  of  register,  and  keepers  of  rolls, 
justice-clerk,  director  or  directors  of  chancery,  con- 
servator or  conservators ,  of  the  privileges  of  the 
said  country,  advocates,  procurators  ana  solicitors 
thereof,  and  other  members  necessary:  And  fur- 
ther, ot  giving,  granting  and  disponing  any  parts 
or  portions  of  tbe  said  lands  and  lordship  of  Nova 
Scotia,  heritably  belonging  to  them,  to  and  in  favor 
of  whatsoever  persons,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
heritably,  with  the  teinds  and  teind-sheaves  there- 
of included,  (provided  they  are  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects.) to  be  Kolden  of  the  said  William  Earl  of 
Stirling,  or  of  his  said  Majesty  and  bis  successors, 
either  in  blench- farm,  feu-farm,  or  in  ward  and  re- 
lief, at  their  pleasure,  and  to  intitle  and  denomi- 
nate the  said  parts  and  portions  by  whatsoever 
styles.  titleB  and  designations  should  seem  to  them 
fit,  or  be  in  the  will  and  option  ot  the  said  William 
Earl  of  Stirling  and  his  foresaids;  which  infeft- 
ments  and  dispositions  shall  be  approved  and 
confirmed  by  his  said  Majesty  and  his  successors* 
.freely,  without  any  composition  to  be  paid  there- 
for: Moreover,  his  said  Majesty  and  his  succes- 
sors shall  receive  whatsoever  resignations  shall 
have  been  made  by  the  said  William  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of  all  and  whole 
the  foresaid  lands  and  lordship  of  Nova  Scotia, 
or  of  any  part  thereof,  in  the  hands  of  his  said 
Majesty,  aud  of  his  successors  and  commissioners, 
with  tbe  teinds  and  teind-sheaves  thereof  included, 
and  others  generally  and  particularly  above  men- 
tioned, to  and  in  favor  or  whatsoever  person  or 
persons,  (provided  they  are  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  live  nnder  his  obedience,)  and  they  shall  pass 
infeftments  thereon,  to  be  bolden  in  free  blench- 
farm  of  his  said  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
in  manner  above  mentioned,  freely,  without  any 
composition :  Moreover,  giving,  granting  and  com- 
mitting power  to  the  said  William  Earl  ol  Stirling, 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of  having  and  lawfully 
establishing  and  causing  coin  money  in  the  said 
country  and  lordship  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  the 
readier  convenience  of  commerce  and  agreements 
amongst  the  inhabitants  thereof,  of  such  metal, 
form  and  fashion  as  they  shall  appoint  or  fix;  Fur- 


thought,  which  is  only  ridiculous,  tbe 
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ther,  giving,  granting,  ratifying  and  confinoiqg 
to  the  said  William  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  his  heitt 
and  assigns,  all  places,  privileges,  prerogatives 
and  precedencies  whatsoever,  given,  granted  an4 
reserved,  or  to  be  given,  granted  and  reserved  to 
the  said  William  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  and  his  successors,  Lieutenants  of  the 
said  country  and  lord  ship  of  Nova  Scotia,  over  the 
knights-baronets  and  remanent  portion ers  and  as- 
sociates of  the  said  plantation,  so  as  tbe  said  Wfl- 
Kam  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  his  heirs-male  descending 
of  his  body,  as  Lieutenants  foresaid,  might  ana 
could  take  place,  prerogative,  pre  eminence  and 
precedency,  as  well  as  before  all  squires,  laird* 
and  gentlemen  of  the  said  kingdom  ot  Scotland,  as 
before  all  the  foresaid  knights-baronets  of  the  said 
kingdom,  and  all  others  before  whom  the  said 
knigbtB-baronets,  by  privilege  of  the  dignity  grant- 
ed to  them,  can  have  place  and  precedency :  AH 
and  whole  which  province  and  lands  of  Nora 
Scotia,  with  all  the  boundaries  and  seas  of  tbe 
same,  were  united,  annexed  and  incorporated  into 
one  entire  and  free  lordship  and  barony,  to  be 
called  by  the  foresaid  name  of  Nova  Scotia  in  all 
time  to  come ;  and  by  which  charter  it  is  ordained, 
that  one  seisin,  to  be  taken  by  the  said  William 
Earl  of  Stirling,  and  his  foresaids,  at  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  without  any  other  special  or  particular 
seisin  by  himself  and  his  foresaids,  at  any  other 
part,  shall  stand  and  be  sufficient,  in  all  time  com- 
ma;, for  all  and  whole  the  country  above  mentioned, 
with  all  the  parts,  pendicles,  privileges,  casual- 
ties, liberties,  and  immunities  thereof;  as  in  the 
said  charter,  comprehending  divers  other  condi- 
tions, provisions,  limitations  and  restrictions,  with 
rnanv  and  great  privileges,  immunities,  dignities 
and  honors,  is  more  fully  contained ;  And  in  which 
lands  aforesaid,  the  foresaid  William  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling was  duly  infeft,  in  virtue  of  the  precept  of 
seisin  inserted  in  tbe  end  of  the  said  charter,  ac- 
cording to  instrument  of  seisin  following  thereon, 
dated  the  29th  day  of  September,  and  recorded  in 
the  General  Register  of  Seisin,  &c.  kept  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  1st  day  of  October,  anno  Domini.  1625: 
And  that  the  said  Alexander  Earl  of  Stirling  and 
Do  van  is  nearest  and  lawful  heir  of  the  said 
deceased  William  Earl  of  Stirling,  his  great-great- 
great  grandfather,  in  all  and  sundry  the  lands 
and  others  foresaid,  And  that  he  is  of  lawful 
age ;  And  that  tbe  said  lands  and  others  with  the 
pertinents,  are  holden  immediately  of  us  in  cbieE 
Wherefore  we  require  and  command  you,  that  ye 
give  seisin  thereof  to  the  foresaid  Alexander  Earl 
of  Stirling  and  Dovan,  or  his  certain  attorney, 
bearer  hereof,  without  delay,  saving  the  right  of 
every  person  whatsoever,  and  taking  security  of 
two  pennies  Scots  money,  by  duplication  of  the 
blench  farm-duty  of  tbe  foresaid  lands  and  others 
as  above  mentioned,  lying  as  above,  doe  to  us;  and 
this  in  no  wise  ye  leave  undone,  these  presents 
after  the  next  term  being  to  no  purpose.  Witness 
myself  at  Edinburgh,  tbe  7th  day  of  July,  and  in  the 
second  year  of  our  reign,  1831. 

"To  the  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh  and  his  Bailies,  for 
Alexander  Earl  of  Stirling  and  Dovan,  to  his 
great-great-great  grandfather. 

(Signed)    "  Willum  Campbell,  Jr.  Sub.* 

After  reading  and  interpreting  which  precept  of 
seisin,  in  the  common  speech,  to  the  witnesses  pres- 
ent, the  foresaid  Sheriff,  in  virtue  of  the  said  pre- 
cept of  seisin,  and  of  the  dispensation  therein  con- 
tained and  the  office  of  bailiary  therein  committed 
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•rush  ~*m  formidable  "and  established 
light,  not  only  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Stir- 

tcffbitn,  pave  and  delivered  heritable  state  and 
Bessin,  actual,  real  and  corporal  possession  of  the 
paid  lands  and  others  above  specified,  with  the  per- 
tinents, to  the  before-named  Alexander  Earl  of 
Anrling  and  Dovan,  heir  aforesaid,  and  that  by  de- 
Jhrery  of  earth  and  stone  of  the  ground  of  the  said 
Castle  into  the  hands  of  the  said  attorney,  for  and 
la  name  of  the  said  Alexander  Earl  of  Stirling  and 
Dovan,  after  tbe  tenor  of  the  said  precept  of  seisin 
above  inserted,  and  dispensation  contained  in  the 
lame,  in  all  points.  Whereupon,  and  opon  all  and 
sundry  the  premises,  the  foresaid  attorney  asked 
instroments  from  me*  the  undersigned  notary-pub- 
lic. These  things  were  so  done  at  the  said  Castle 
ta*  Edinburgh,  within  the  outer  gate  there,  in  virtue 
of  tbe  dispensation  foresaid,  between  tbe  hours  of 
eleven  forenoon  and  twelve  noon,  on  tbe  day  of  tbe 
month,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  reign  of 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  above  written,  in  pres- 
ence of  David  Byars,  clerk  in  tbe  office  of  tbe  clerk 
of  tbe  sheriffdom  of  Edinburgh,  and  William  Wil- 
ton, second  son  of  me,  notary-public,  residing  in 
Jjyndoch  Place,  at  Edinburgh,  witnesses  so  tbe 
premises  specially  called  and  required,  and  this 
public  instrument  with  me  subscribing. 

And  I  truly,  James  Wilson,  clerk  of  the  diocese 
of  Edinburgh,  and  clerk  of  the  sheriffdom  of 
Edinburgh,  and  notary -public,  by  ruyal  author- 
ity, and  by  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session. 
according  to  tbe  tenor  of  the  aet  of  Parliament 
admitted,  because  at  all  and  sundry  the  prem- 
ises, whilst  they  were,  as  is  before  stated,  so 
said,  done  and  performed,  I  was,  together 
with  the  before-named  witnesses,  personally 
present,  and  all  and  sundry  these  premises  I 
saw,  knew,  and  heard  so  performed  and  said, 
end  took  a  note  of  them ;  therefore  I.  being 
called  and  required,  prepared  therefrom  this 
present  public  instrument,  by  another  hand, 
upoo  this  and  the  six  foregoing  pages  of  parch- 
ment, duly  stamped,  with  the  marginal  addi- 
tion on  pa£e  third,  faithfully  written,  and  have 
rendered  it  in  this  form  of  a  public  instrument; 
end  in  mitb,  corroboration  and  testimony  of  the 
truth  of  all  and  sundry  the  premises,  have 
signed  and  subscribed  the  same  with  my  sign, 


signed 

name  and  surname,  used  and  wont. 


Z>av.  Biyars,  witness. 
Wm.  WtUan,  witness. 


Veritas. 
Ja.  Wilson,  N.P. 


At  Edinburgh,  the  twelfth  day  of  August  one 
fliotisand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  years,  this 
eeeiee  waa  presented  by  Bpbraim  Lockbert, 
writer  to  the  signejt,  and  is  recorded  in  the  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-sixth  book  of  the 
eew  General  Register  of  Sasines,  Reversions,  dec 
«ad  on  tbe  102, 103. 104, 105, 106, 107,  108. 109.  110 
and  lllth  leaves  thereof  conform  to  the  set  of  Par- 
liament made  thereanent  in  June,  1617,  by  me, 
sJayeSe-keepecof  said  Register. 

Ar.  Wishart. 

Office  copy  from  Oeneral  Register  of  Seisins, 
▼oL  1846,  foi.  108,  of  the  seisin  of  Nova  Scotia,  taken 
by  Geo.  Robertson,  one  of  the  keepers  of  die  re- 
cords ;  certified  by  Wm.  Mason,  Notary -Public  j 
ellrated  by  Wm.  Johnson,  Lord  Provost  of  Edin* 
bunch;  and  dated  17  April,  1849. 

We  have  also  the  certified  copy  of  the  seisin  of 


ling,  without  anything  more,  but  to  thai; 
Earldom,  with  a  recognised  legal  right  to 
tbe  semi-sovereignty  over  a  territory  as 
extensive  and  precious  as  the  Indies. 
Instead  of  opening  a  negotiation  for 
compromise,  which  was  the  only  road  to 
pacific  and  honorable  settlement,  tta 
other  course,  leading  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, was  taken.  Resort  was  had  to 
frowns  and  repulses;  force  was  fore- 
shadowed. It  was  finally  employed — and 
defeated. 

Death  had  just  prepared  the  advent 
of  a  new  King  by  the  demise  of  George 
IV. ;  and  the  succession  of  "William  IT. 
immediately  followed.  The  Kingdom 
was  peaceful,  but  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
disturbed  by  extraneous  and  newborn 
troubles.  The  Reform  agitation  was  cul- 
minating, which  the  next  year  changed 
the  tenure  of  the  oligarchy  to  the  exclu- 
sive control  over  the  sovereign,  as  well  as 
over  the  people,  of  England,  by  at  least 
making  a  slight  inroad  on  its  absolute 
power,  which,  nowever,  has  not  even  yet 
been  vitally  impaired.  It  will  not  be 
vitally  impaired  without  a  thorough  revo- 
lution, under  Democratic  leaders,  acting 
with  the  aid  of  Prance ;  an  event  which 
Lord  Derby  foresees,  and  is  endeavoring 
to  arm  the  aristocracy  against.  The 
condition  of  England  in  1831  was  almost 
as  critical  as  it  is  now,  with  the  difference 
that  the  present  Premier  is  transeendantly 
more  able  to  meet  a  crisis  of  any  kind 
than  the  ministry  of  that  day ;  and  he 
has  secured  to  himself  the  utmost  and 
undivided  sympathies  of  the  real  despos- 
itories  of  powers — the  British  oligarchy, 
of  a  thousand  nobles,  which  lords  it, 
almost  despotically,  over  an  empire  lying 
under  all  the  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
including  oceans  and  islands,  and  fixing 
the  fate  of  one  fifth  of  the  human  race 
by  sea  and  land. 

At  such  a  crisis,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  seisin  and  investiture  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada  with  all  the  vice  regal  powers 
and  privileges  granted  by  the  charters,, 
which  took  place  8th  July,  1831,  Lord 
Stirling  came  forward  in  a  most  striking 
and  public  manner,  to  do  his  first  official 


Canada,  hot  it  rnns  in  the  same  form  as  that  of 
Nova  Scotia,  aod  refers  to  it  for  the  description  ef 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  government,  invested 
hy  the  charters  in  the  first  Earl  and  his  descend* 
ants.  It  is  net  now  necessary  to  present  the  docu- 
ment at  length. 
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aet.  He  sent  up  his  petition  is  proper 
form  29th  of  August  thereafter,  asking 
"  to  be  allowed  to  do  homage  at  the  coro- 
nation ceremony,  as  Hereditary  Lieuten- 
ant and  Lord  Proprietor  of  the  Provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada. "  The  next 
day  the  following  letter  was  received : 

"Council  Office, 
Whitehall,  30  Aug.,  1831 
My  Lord— 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  appointed  to  consider  of  His  Majesty's 
coronation,  to  acquaint  yon  that  his  Majesty  has 
approved  of  a  ceremonial  on  the  occasion  of  the 
approaching  coronation,  in  which  yoor  Lordship  is 
assumed  no  part.  I  am  also  to  acquaint  your 
Lordship  that  yon  are  at  liberty  to  bring  forward 
any  claim  of  which  yon  may  deem  yourself  legally 
possessed,  a  poo  any  future  occasion. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Yoar  Lordship's  Obedient  Servant. 
(Signed,)  C.  C.  GBEVILLE." 

"Thenar!  of  Stirling." 

Although  his  presence  and  his  rights 
were  the  most  embarrassing  possible  to 
all  the  branches  of  the  Government,  from 
the  King  down  to  the  small  executive 
officers,  and  yet  more,  because  of  his  high 
dignities  and  extensive  possessions,  to  the 
oligarchy   of    England,   Lord    Stirling's 

Sosition  was  legally  established  at  this 
ate,  by  repeated  exercise  in  his  title,  and 
finally  in  the  estates  of  the  Earldom  by 
his  executed  and  registered  returns  to  the 
several  writs  of  seisin  following  the  awards 
of  sixty  jurors  assembled,  and  sworn  by 
panels  of  fifteen  each,  and  coming  to  the 
same  conclusions  unanimously,  at  various 
times  in  a  series  of  years,  from  1826  to 
1831.  Who  these  men  were,  is  to  be 
seen  by  consulting  the  lists  printed  with 
Part  I.  On  scrutiny,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  jurors  deserved  all  the  commen- 
dation which  Blackwood,  for  the  nonce 
pours  upon  juries  from  Lord  Brougham. 
They  are  men  specially  worthy  of  faith 
and  credit.  No  other  sets  of  jurors  could 
have  been  selected  in  Edinburgh  more 
worthy  of  entire  confidence.  "  The  best 
tribunal  for  investigating  contested  facts, 
[quoth  the  Ex-Chancellor,]  is  a  jury  of 
various  habits  of  thinking,  of  various 
characters  of  understanding,  of  various 
kinds  of  feeling — of  moral  feeling,  all  of 
which  circumstances  enter  deeply  into  the 
capacity  of  such  individuals."  The  re- 
viewer, like  his  author,  will  undoubtedly 
take  any  view  of  a  controversy  which 
antagonises  with  other  people,  or  with 


their  own  precious  opinions  ;*  such  mem 
have  a  passion  for  being  on  every  side  of 
everything,  and  we  are  really  afraid  of 
being  assisted  at  some  future  phase  of  the 
case  by  both.  Lord  Brougham's  respect 
for  verdicts  did  not  prevent  his  advising 
the  crown  to  reject  the  coronation  petition 
of  Lord  Stirling,  any  more  than  prior 
favorable  opinions  which  he  had  given  as 
counsel,  and  later  ones  as  a  peer,  give* 
again  on  the  original  side  he  espoused ; 
nor  would  the  attack  upon  him  by  Black- 
wood  prevent  the  editor  from  taking  a 
fee  on  the  other  side,  if  his  flagitious 
conduct  had  not  made  even-  alms  impos- 
sible, much  more  the  offer  of  reward  fox 
treachery  to  the  Tories. 

This  summary  of  faets  continued  from 
the  last,  and  principally  relating  to  the 
assumption  of  the  title,  is  not  a  picture 
of  such  consummate  rascality,  fraud  and 
blackness  as  Blackwood  seeks  to  impose 
on  the  reading  publio  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  still  larger  and  more  intelligent 
publio  of  America.  If  Lord  Stirling  has 
behaved  as  a  man  in  his  position  should 
not  have  done,  we  are  unable  to  see  it ; 
least  of  all  can  we  find  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  ambidexter,  the  forger,  the 
half-convicted  felon,  which  it  is  the  effort 
to  fasten  upon  him.  The  only  crime  of 
which  he  has  been  guilty,  is  the  crime  of 
having  but  a  limited  fortune,  which  he 
did  zealously,  but  fairly,  strive  to  improve, 
thereby  jostling  the  whole  line  of  privi- 
lege throughout  the  Empire.  In  insular 
eyes,  especially  under  the  higher  lines  of 
tutelage,  and  the  topmost  summits  of 
society,  we  are  aware  that  the  bare  suspi- 
cion of  poverty  is  never  pardoned ;  and 
if  it  be  found  out  at  Edinburgh  by  the 
authorities,  a  man  would  be  safer  charged 
with  assafoetida,  and  exposed  in  Siberia 
to  the  mercy  of  midnight  wolves.  We 
shall  still  more  and  more  perceive,  as  we 
proceed,  with  what  a  profound  knowledge 
of  all  that  official  nature  which  was  to 
deal  with  Lord  Stirling,  the  Government 
were  inspired,  when  they  kept  "  running 
upon  his  resources."  All  the  law-suits 
and  prosecutions  which  were  employed  as 
the  machinery  of  destruction  upon  one 
man,  cost  the  Government,  by  their  own 
statement,  over  half  a  million  of  dollars  \ 
and  Lord  Stirling  has  himself  expended 
in  the  struggle  which  has  now  brought 
him  to  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten, 
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«>w-  two-thuds  of  the  Mine  Mftooat — 
about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If 
he  had  had  more  money,  he  would  not 
have  submitted  so  long  as  he  has  dooe  to 
the  purchased  and  in&mou*  triumph  of 
the  Government  over  him  in  1839,  bj 
whioh  his-  proofs  were  all  impounded  by 
the  Judges,  notwithstanding  his  acquittal 
by  the  jury.  Some  enterprise,  at  all 
events :  perhaps  an  exile  to  this  country, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  Colonies  of  the 
Union,  would  have  been  long  ago  at- 
tempted. For  that,  however,  it  was  at 
first  necessary  to  provide  ways  and  means ; 
and  it  has  also  been  further  necessary  for 
the  constitution  of  an  old  man  to  go 
through  the  dangerous  ordeal  of  acclima- 
tion. Time  has  been  required,  as  well 
as  money,  to  prosecute  this  examination 
of  the  rights  of  British  North  America. 
Both  have  been  found,  and  Lord  Stirling 
meets  his  antagonists  with  adequate  re- 
sources, excellent  health,  and  the  most 
unconquerable  resolution.  He  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  interested,  and  of  the  British 
Government  now,  more  than  ever,  and 
he  is  in  a  position  to  insist  upon  bringing 
the  latter  to  terms,  while  he  courts  the 
good  opinion,  and  intends  to  deserve  and 
requite  the  confidence  of  the  masses. 
Bis  life,  now  not  short,  has  been  dedica- 
ted to  no  unworthy  object ;.  his  reputa- 
tion has  been  injured,  and  not  his  char- 
acter, which  is  not  alone  his  own  property, 
but  that  of  a  large  circle  of  devoted  and 
confiding  friends,  whose  fidelity,  also,  he 
will  justify  more  and  more,  by  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  who  net  only  does  not  seek 
the  light  in  all  things,  ana  especially  in 
this  affair  of  universal  interest  By  way 
of  penultimate,  to  this  bcanoh  of  the  in- 
vestigation, upon  which  we  will  not  return, 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  no  test  of  this 
title,  and  uberrima  fides  of  the  Earl 
of  Stirling  can  be  more  infallible  (except 
bis  own  conduct)  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Scotch  peers  themselves  at  every  election. 
He  always  took  his  position  proudly  as 
an  Earl  on  such  occasions ;  and  we  have 
already  given  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  sustained  himself  against 
impertinence.  But  the  candidates  were 
moat  especially  careful  not  only  to  recog- 
nise his  rank,  but  to  solicit  his  vote; 
which  they  did  regularly,  and  in  scores 


and  hundreds  of  letters*  We  give  below 
one  or  two  speoimens,  not  offensive  in 
themselves,  but  rather  discreditable  when 
the  writers  afterwards,  and  now,  some  of 
them,  became  oblivious  of  favors  about 
which  they  were  anxious,  and  at  the 
moment,  very  thankful,  according  to  the 
usage  in  such  oases.9 

We  conclude  the  subject  by  the  last 
observation  that  the  title  of  the  Earl  of 
Stirling  is  fully  recognised  in  an  appeal 
case  improperly  pending  now  in  the 
House  of  Lords :  "  The  Officers  of  State 
v.  Alexander,  Earlof  Stirling,"  and  that 
it  stands  on  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Peer- 
age of  the  United  Kingdom  by  its  proper 
name,  and  at  its  proper  place.  After 
these  statements,  we  may,  and  do  take  it 
for  demonstrated,  that  the  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling's title  is  put  beyond  dispute.  We 
go  farther  to  say  that  the  nobles  who 
have  from  time  to  time  exhibited  personal 
hostility  to  him  by  their  remarks  at  dif- 
ferent elections,  did  all  that  was  necessary, 
indirectly,  to  prevent  them  from  raising 

*  There  are  about  a  hundred  of  theie  letters  in 
Lord  Stirling's  collection,  of  which  we  present  only 
Che  following  specimens.  The  letters  are  of  the 
dates  of  election  periods,  from  1825  to  1837,  alter 
which  Lord  Stirling  did  not  vote,  and  lived  on  the 
continent: 


Mt 


"  Castle  Craig  Noblchouss,  \ 
M  Sept.,  1815.  { 


Knowing  that  it  if  Lord  Napier's  intention  to  offer 
bin.  self  again  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the  peerage  of 
Scotland  in  Parliament.  I  take  the  liberty  of  intimating 
his  wishes  to  your  lordship,  and  of  earnestly  requesting 
your  vote  and  influence  is  the  erentof  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  And  I  trust  that  Lord  Kapler's  absence  la 
the  serrice  of  his  country  will  not  be  prejudicial  to  bis 
interests  on  this  occasion. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be  your  Lordship's 

Host  obedient  humble  warrant, 

BusAMArisa." 
The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Stirling. 


"  Gordon '•  Hotel,         > 
Saturday,  21st  May,  1831.  $ 
Mr  Loao— 

Just  as  I  am  stepping  into  the  carriage  to  proceed  to 
Scotland,  I  learn  that  your  Lordship  is  in  town,  and  I 
regret  extremely  that  I  am  presented  calling  upon  yo-ir 
Lordnhtp  to  solicit  your  rote  and  interest  at  the  ensuing 
election  oC  the  Scots  Peers.  I  hope  nevertheless,  that  I 
shall  benefit  by  your  Lordship's  support  on  that  occa 
rion  ;  and  not  ha  ring  a  serrant  at  leisure.  I  trust  your 
Lordship  will  forgive  me  making  use  of  the  2d.  post  to 
convey  thia  letter. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be  your  Lordship*! 

obedient  humble  sereant. 

Strathallan." 
The  Bart  of  Stirling. 

We  find  in  the  list  of  the  E art's  correspondents 
the  noble  names  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
Earls  of  Kellie,  Northesk,  Morton,  Bach  an.  Air  lie, 
Erroll,  Viscount  of  Arbuthnot,  Falkland,  Strathal- 
lan,  Lords  Forbes,  Hollo,  Sinclair  and  Colviile  of 
Coirass— cummulH*  ollls. 
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a  question  on  the  subject  They  might 
have  carried  the  debate  into  the  House 
of  Lords  at  any  period,  by  making  the 
direot  issue  upon  a  formal  protest  against 
him ;  one  or  two  of  the  peers  did  mani- 
fest the  almost  eagerness  to  do  so,  and  of 
their  interest  in  the  controversy  none  can 
doubt,  and  yet  they  invariably  flinched 
from  the  responsibility,  although  repeat- 
edly challenged  to  proceed.  What 
stronger  confirmation  could  be  collaterally 
given  that  Lord  Stirling's  title  was  not 
vulnerable  ?  And  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Scotch  Peerage,  it  might  as  well  be 
Stated  at  once,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
its  members  who,  by  such  infallible  proofs 
of  Lord  Stirling,  has  given  and  received 
on  innumerable  public  occasions,  takes 
his  stand  upon  higher  or  upon  stronger 
ground. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  dispose  of 
the  pretension  of  General  William  Alex- 
ander in  1758-60,  to  this  same  title.  The 
episode  has  been  given  briefly  to  Black- 
wood,  but  we  will  dwell  upon  it  prinoi- 

Silly  because  of  its  explanation  of  the 
te  of  the  great  charter  of  Novo  Damns. 
This  man  was  born  in  America,  was  Sur- 
veyor- General  of  New  Jersey,  and  an 
American  General  in  the  Revolution, 
during  which,  he  was  called  Lord  Stirling 
by  his  brother  officers.  At  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  was  said  to  be  related  to 
the  first  Ear^  in  1756,  he  went  over  to 
England  the  next  year,  to  look  after  the 
title  and  estates.  His  proceedings  are 
interesting ;  to  understand  them  better 
they  must  be  connected  with  what  took 
place  in  Ireland  a  little  before.  By  the 
death  of  Henry,  5th  Earl,  having  no 
issue,  we  have  seen  that  the  direct  male 
line  became  extinct,  so  far  as  the  older 
sons  of  the  first  Earl  were  concerned, 
and  the  heir  of  the  fourth  son  John  suc- 
ceeded ;  that  was  Rev.  John  Alexander, 
his  grandson.  Now  this  son  John  had 
joined  his  father  in  loans  to  colonise 
America,  and  his  creditors  were  so  urgent 
that  he  went  to  Ireland  to  reside.  His 
mother,  widow  of  the  first  Earl,  and  his 
sister  Jane,  Yicountess  of  Montgomery 
of  Ardes,  were  there  residing  together, 
and  there  he  died  in  1666,  after  having 
married  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  whom  he  met 
at  Comber,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
John.  His  son  John  domiciliated  also 
in  Ireland,  and  was  of  Antrim,  where  he 


married,  and  had  two  daughters  arid  on* 
son,  who  was  born  30  Sept.,  1686,  and 
was  baptised  a  few  days  after  by  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Livingston.  This  John  was  the  Rev. 
John  Alexander,  and  grandfather  of  the 
present  Earl,  and  afterwards,  in  1639,  on 
the  death  of  Henry,  5th  Earl,  he  became 
de  jure  6th  Earl  of  Stirling.  Henry 
having  never  had  issue,  had  lost  his 
brothers  long  before  his  death,  say  ten 
years;  but  he  had  two  sisters.  Mary 
married  to  —  Phillips,  and  Judith  to 
Sir  William  Trumbull,  whose  sons,  as  we 
will  see,  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
cooperate  with  General  Alexander. 

The  Rev.  John  Alexander,  if  Henry 
5th  Earl  had  no  son,  was  heir,  and  as  he 
never  had  bad  children,  and  was  infirm, 
John  was  the  heir  presumptive,  and  as 
Buoh,  he  set  about  collecting  his  proofs 
and  title  papers.  As  early  as  1723  he 
employed  Mr.  William  Gordon,  an  emi- 
nent genealogist  (who  resided  in  Scotland, 
and  was  representative  of  Mr.  James 
Gordon,  Keeper  of  the  King's  Signet 
and  had  married  the  Earl  of  Stirling' 
niece),  to  get  information.  He,  Gordof 
employed  Henry  Hovendon,  who  stoo 
very  high  in  Ireland,  to  apply  to  Thoma 
Conyers,  of  Carlow,  to  send  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Alexander  the  original  Novo  Damns 
Charter,  which  had  been  left  with  hi 
father  by  the  Countess  of  Mount  Alex- 
ander (formerly  Vicountess  Montgomery), 
"  in  troublesome  times,"  fer  safe  keeping. 
Mr.  Hovendon  waB  permitted  to  read  and 
examine  the  charter,  but  Mr.  Oonvers 
refused  to  give  it  up  without  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Alexander's  consent.  He  took 
an  excerpt  of  the  limitations,  compared 
it,  and  had  it  certified  by  Mr.  Conyers, 
with  his  own  hand,  to  be  correct.  He 
gave  his  own  even  statement,  also,  to  the 
correctness  of  the  excerpt  and  facts.  AH 
these  original  papers  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  present  Earl,  but  were  arbitrarily 
and  illegally  seized  by  the  Court  of 
Session,  after  the  trial  of  1839,  and  there 
remain,  vis. :  Gordon's  geneological  state- 
ment, the  excerpt  certified  by  Mr.  Con- 
yers to  Mr.  Hovendon,  and  the  account 
of  how  the  original  charter  Novo  Damta^ 
came  into  his  possession;  also  Mr.  Ho- 
vendon's  affidavit  that  he  compared  the 
excerpt  with  the  original,  and  found  ft 
accurate.  Secondary  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  charter  in  1723,  can  hardly 
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go  farther,  though  the  fact  is  now  mart 
industriously  denied  in  spite  of  that  and 
other  most  irresistible  cumulative  evi- 
dence. Indeed,  the  charter  itself  will  be 
ee  clearly  traced  into  General  Alexander's 
possession,  and  it  was  such  a  curiosity  of 
art,  that  if  his  house  and  contents  had 
not  been  burnt,  as  we  learn  it  was,  in  the 
Revolution,  by  the  British,  when  Albany 
was  taken,  we  should  expeet  it  to  reappear, 
in  s— sequence  of  these  articles.  In 
1739,  Henry,  5th  Earl;  died  without 
issue,  and  the  succession  fell  on  the  Rev. 
John  Alexander,  and  the  charter  was 
given  up  to  him,  with  the  consent  of  his 
cousin,  the  Earl  of  Mount  Alexander. 
It  proved  to  be  a  splendid  parchment, 
decorated  with  all  the  taste  of  a  master 
of  the  art  of  painting  and*  illumination, 
as  is  attested,  we  think,  fully  by  Horace 
Walpole  himself,  in  one  of  his  works, 
from  which  we  shall  presently  quote.  At 
this  time  there  was  no  property  accessible 
to  support  the  title ;  the  American  colo- 
nies were  the  theatre  of  war,  and  not  yet 
finally  surrendered  by  the  .French;  the 
Scotch  estates  had  been  apprised  by  the 
creditors  of  Henry,  the  3d  Earl,  and 
were  held  for  his  debts.  The  Phillips 
and  Trumbulls,  the  sisters  of  Henry,  dth 
Sari,  and  their  families,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  English  estates,  and  held 
them  by  that  right  alone.  The  Rev. 
John  Alexander  survived  the  5th  Earl 
less  than  four  years,  and  had  not  time  to 
ohange  this  state  of  matters  by  legal 
proceedings,  and  when  he  died,  1  Nov., 
1743,  at  Dublin,  he  left  a  widow  and  four 
young  children,  the  eldest  son  being  under 
the  age  of  eight.  The  widow  went  to 
England  with  the  children,  and  the  docu- 
ments collected  by  her  deceased  husband, 
and  among  them  the  charter  of  Novo 
Damus;  but  the  box  with  the  papers 
and  parchments  was  stolen,  as  appears 
probable  by  the  sequel,  and  was  always 
believed  to  be  so  by  a  servant  of  Mr. 
William  Trumbull,  the  collateral  descend- 
ant of  the  5th  Earl.  He  and  his  cousin, 
the  Lees,  were  in  possession  of  some  of 
the  property,  which  that  branch  could 
hold  only  so  long  as  the  male  issue  of 
John,  fourth  son,  did  not  come  forward. 
The  critical  state  of  their  own  title  to 
the  English  property,  and  the  dormancy 
of  the  peerage  which,  after  the  death  of 
the  fifth  Earl,  was  not  assumed  de  facto 


bv  the  Rev.  John,  6th  Earl,  nor  by  his 
eldest  son  John,  7th  Earl,  nor  by  his 
second  son,  Benjamin,  8th  Earl,  then  both 
young  men,  and  still  at  college,  led  to  the 
proceedings  of  General  Alexander,  to 
which  we  will  now  shortly  attend.  As 
soon  as  he  came  over,  he  made  with  Mr. 
William  Trumbull  and  Mr.  Phillips  Lee, 
the  representatives  of  the  sisters  of  Henry, 
5th  Earl,  Jane  and  Judith,  an  agreement 
for  mutual  assistance,  on  the  basis  that 
their  possessions  in  England  should  not 
be  disturbed,  and  that  the  American  lands 
should  be  equally  divided.  In  further- 
ance of  their  design,  General  Alexander 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Trumbull,  dated 
New  Portugal  Street  (London),  Novem- 
ber 9th,  1759,  of  which  this  is  an  extract, 
"  whether  the  right  to  the  claims  which 
the  heirs  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stirling 
have  in.  America,  descend  to  his  heirs  at 
law,  which  would  be  yourself  and  Mr. 
Lee,  or  whether  they  descend  to  his  heir 
male,  which  I  contend  to  be,  I  cannot 
tell;  but,  from  some  circumstances,  I 
should  think  it  doubtful.  However,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  for  us  all  to  act 
jointly  in  any  application  that  is  to  be 
made  for  the  recovery  of  these  rights ; 
and  I  am  willing  to  come  into  an  agree- 
ment with  you  and  Mr.  Lee  about  the 
matter.  I  will  agree  that  whatever  mat 
be  received  shall  be  divided,  one  half 
between  you  and  Mr.  Lee,  and  the  other 
half  to  myself.  I  shall  be  glad  you  win 
oommunieate  this  proposal  to  Mr.  Lee, 
and  to  have  your  and  his  answer  as  soon 
as  convenient. n  For  this  letter,  Mr. 
Trumbull  returned  an  answer,  dated  East 
Hampstead  Park,  13th  December,  1769: 
u  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  cousin  Lee's 
letter  in  relation  to  your  proposal  in  your 
letter  of  the  9th  of  November  last ;  and 
as  he  is  very  willing,  so  am  I,  to  come 
into  the  agreement  you  proposed.  I  have, 
therefore,  now  sent  you  up  all  the  writings 
and  papers  I  have  relating  to  our  North 
American  affairs,  as  well  as  a  book  of 
Sir  William  Alexander's  correspondence, 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot 
land.  I  think  a  proper  agreement  should 
be  drawn  up  for  us  all  to  sign,  which  I 
desire  the  favor  of  you  to  do."  To  this, 
letter  is  attached  a  list  of  the  papers,  etc., 
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"Eleven  Parchment*,  marked  A,  from  1  to  11. 
Sloven  Papen,  "        B,  from  1  to  11. 
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Twelve  Paper*,         marked  G.  from  t  to  12. 
Twenty- eight  do..  "         D.  from  1  to  28. 

A  Parchment  Book,         M        IE. 

These  facts  make  up  the  contract  be- 
tween these  parties,  wherein  it  is  disclosed 
that  they  all  had  pretensions,  but  none  a 
distinct  right  General  Alexander  was 
driven  to  the  Patent  of  1633,  which 
limits  the  title  of  Earl  of  Stirling  to  the 
first  Earl,  "  Serisgue  heredibus  masculis 
in  perpetuum,  cognomen  et  arma"  so  that 
he  had  to  assume  that  all  the  male  issue 
from  the  present  Earl's  great*great-grand- 
iather  John,  the  fourth  son  of  the  first 
Earl,  had  foiled,  and  that  he,  General 
Alexander,  by  pretence  of  descent  from 
some  uncle  of  the  first  Earl,  was  heir 
male  of  the  family.  But  in  1760  there 
had  not  been  a  decision  that  the  limitation 
of  a  peerage  dignity  "  heredibus  masculis" 
carried  the  succession  to  any  males  other 
than  the  male  descendants  of  the  lody  of 
the  first  noble;  so  that  the  General  had 
to  go  for  that  decision,  as  several  collateral 
heirs  of  other  titles  were  then  doing,  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  a  further 
doubt  whether  the  right  heirs  were  in  the 
female,  or  in  the  male  line..  This  doubt 
evidently  arose  from  the  limitation  in  the 
charter  of  Novo  Damns,  which  one  of 
.the  parties  held,  and  all  of  them  has 
examined,  for  as  General  Alexander  could 
not  show  that  he  was  lineally  descended 
from  the  great  Earl,  he  doubted  whether 
Lee  and  Trumbull  were  not  the  heirs,  as 
descendants  of  the  sisters  of  Henry,  5th 
Earl;  and  they  doubted,  also,  whether 
collateral  females  of  their  degree  did  not 
give  away  to  any  male  who  remained. 
Prom  these  doubts  sprang  their  agree- 
ment. General  Alexander  took  on  him- 
self at  once  the  title,  and  before  his 
petition  to  the  Lords,  a  very  interesting 
proof  of  the  existence  in  his  hands  of 
the  great  charter  of  Novo  Damns  of  7 
Dec,,  1639,  is  given  in  a  circumstance 
related  under  the  head  of  Norgate,  in 
Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  "  The 
warrant  for  restoring  the  use  of  the  old 
English  March,  whioh  I  have  set  forth  in 
the  catalogue  of  noble  authors,  was  illu- 
minated by  this  person  {Norgate) ;  but 
the  best  evidence  of  his  abilities  is  a 
curious  Patent,  lately  discovered.  The 
present  Earl  of  Stirling  (General  Alex- 
ander) received  from  a  relative  an  old 
box  of  neglected  writings,  among  which 


he  found  the  original  commission  of 
Charles  the  First,  appointing  his  Lord- 
ship's predecessor,  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Stirling,  Commander-in-Chief  in  Nova 
Scotia,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  grant 
of  the  Province  made  by  James  the  First. 
In  the  initial  letter  are  the  portraits  of 
the  King  setting  on  the  throne,  delivering 
the  Patent  to  the  Earl ;  and  round  the 
border,  representations  in  miniature  of 
the  customs,  huntings,  fishings  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  country — all  in  the  highest 
preservation,  and  so  admirably  executed 
that  it  was  believed  by  the  pencil  of  Yam- 
dyke  ;  but  as  I  know  no  instance  of  that 
master  having  painted  in  this  manner,  I 
cannot  doubt  but  it  is  the  work  of  Nor- 
gate,  allowed  the  best  illuminator  of  that 
age,  and  generally  employed,  says  Fuller, 
to  make  the  initial  letters  of  Patents  of 
Peers,  and  commissions  of  Ambassadors." 
Norgate  was  Clerk  of  the  Signet  t# 
Charles  First,  in  1 640.  He  was  appointed 
Windsor  Herald  in  1633,  and  soon  aftec, 
Illuminator  of  Royal  Patents.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  charter  mentioned  by 
Walpole  could  be  before  1633,  but  must 
be  one  after  that  date ;  but  the  charter 
of  Nova  Scotia  run  long  prior,  and  have 
no  illuminated  representations.  The  one 
alluded  to,  then,  could  only  be  the  original 
charter  of  Novo  Damns  of  1639,  in 
which  all  the  previous  grants  were  recited 
and  reconfirmed,  while  the  account  given 
to  Walpole,  that  it  was  found  in  an  old 
box  of  neglected  writings  received  from 
a  relative,  corresponds  with  Mr.  Trum- 
bull's letter,  already  cited,  that  he  sent 
to  General  Alexander  (titular  Earl  of 
Stirling)  the  very  identical  box,  with  the 
parchments  enumerated,  one  of  them 
being,  beyond  doubt,  the  missing  charter 
of  Novo  Damns,  stolen  from  the  present 
Earl's  grandmother,  as  stated.  These 
statements  will  relieve  us  of  considerable 
labor  in  another  part  of  the  enquiry  about 
that  charter,  and  hence  we  have  been  so 
exact  and  minute.  It  is  not  left  doubtful 
from  what  precedes,  that  the  charter 
existed,  was  possessed  by  General  Alex- 
ander, and  was  in  the  deed  box  aforesaid, 
with  other  valuable  papers  and  documents. 
Thus  fortified,  and  having  had  a  genealog- 
ical tree,  tracing  his  pedigree  from  John, 
cm  uncle  of  the  first  Ear\  as  he  said,  ia 
1760,  he  petitioned  the  Lords  to  be  de- 
clared hejr  male  in  succession,  under  the 
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limitation  of  the  Patent  of  14th  June, 
1633,  which  was  to  hairs  male  general 
without  restrietion.  Of  course  be  sup- 
pressed the  charter  of  Novo  Damus,  of 
1639. 

The  petition  was  preferred  to  the  Lords 
2d  May,  1760,  bat  they  did  not  act;  and 
another  was  offered  14th  April,  1761,  un- 
der which  Gen.  Alexander  attempted  to 
establish  his  collateral  descent  and  suc- 
cession, but  his  proof  altogether  failed 
even  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Lords,  10th 
March,  1762,  ordered  that,  "  the  said  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  or  any  claiming  under 
him,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  vote  by  vir- 
tue of  the  said  title  in  the  election  of  any 
Peers  of  Scotland,  to  sit  and  vote  in  this 
House  pursuant  to  the  articles  of  Union," 
&c.  The  General  left  for  America,  and 
became  a  General  of  Congress,  and  fought 
through  the  war.  He  died  at  Albany  in 
1783,  leaving  no  male  issue.  His  des- 
cendants, Judge  Duer  and  Mr.  Robinson, 
went  before  the  British  Consul  at  New 
Fork,  and  made  an  affidavit  as  to  their 
belief  and  knowledge  that  the  charter  of 
Novo  Darrvus  was  in  the  General's  pos- 
session in  America.  It  is  therefore  cer- 
tain that  this  charter  did  exist,  and  has 
been  lost. 

We  not  only  acquire  the  conviction  of 
the  existence  and  fate  of  the  charter  of 
Novo  Damns  from  the  General's  move- 
ment, but  his  own  genealogical  tree,  of 
which  we  have  seen  the  copy,  does  admit, 
though  not  at  all  to  his  interest,  the  exist- 
ence of  "  John  of  Antrim,"  though  upon 
the  present  Earl's  claims,  and  which  is 
denied  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  in  the  judg- 
ment he  pronounced  against  Lord  Stan- 
ley, and  treated  with  ridicule  by  Black- 
wood. This  corroboration  is  valuable 
from  the  quarter  it  comes.  It  goes  to 
shew  that  John,  of  Gartmore,  was  a  second 
time  married,  as  his  daughter  Judith  was 
the  heiress  of  his  first  wife,  Agnes,  of 
Gartmore,  and  ber  only  surviving  child, 
while  John,  of  Antrim,  was  the  son  of 
Elizabeth  Maxwell,  of  Londonderry,  in 
Ireland.  The  reviewer  states,  u  that  the 
very  essence  of  the  prisoner's  pedigree 
consisted  of  proof  that  the  Rev.  John 
Alexander  was  the  son  of  John,  of  An- 
trim, and  that  this  John  was  the  son  of 
John  of  Gartmore."  And  Lord  Cook- 
burn  states,  in  his  note  of  20th  Dec, 
1836, "  the  whole  of  the  case  depends  on 


the  genuineness  of  these  two  descents. 
Now,  we  shall  hereafter  perceive  that  the 
controversy  was  confined  to  John  of  An» 
trim,  precisely  the  disputed  link  in  the 
chain  of  pedigree.  He  was  conceded, 
in  the  case  appealed  to  the  Lords,  to 
be  the  only  debatable  person  on  the 
list  of  ancestors.  It  was  admitted 
that  John,  of  Gartmore,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  the  first  Earl,  and  that  appellant, 
in  that  case,  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
John  Alexander,  of  Dublin.  Gen.  Alex- 
ander, at  least,  had  no  doubt,  nor  had  his 
genealogists  and  counsel  of  the  position  of 
John  of  Antrim.  For  this  admission  we 
are  indebted  to  him  and  them,  as  well  as 
for  the  explanation  of  the  fate  of  the  No- 
vo Damus  charter,  which  has  been  proba- 
bly destroyed,  but  which  may,  after  all, 
make  its  appearance. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  charter  of 
Novo  Damns  only  slightly  alters  the  law 
of  descent,  according  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. Like  that  law,  it  simply  provides 
that  the  estates  shall  go  from  male  to 
male,  till  there  are  no  more  males,  and 
then  that  the  eldest  female  heir  of  the  last 
male  takes  it  The  difference  is  that  by 
the  law,  if  there  were  several  female  heirs 
they  would  take  as  parceners,  while  by 
the  charter  the  eldest  would  take  all 
"  without  division."  By  the  law,  Mary 
and  Hannah  would  have  inherited  together 
in  like  portions.  By  the  charter,  Mary, 
being  eldest  sister,  took  all,  and  if  she  had 
had  children,  Hannah,  the  mother  of  the 
Earl,  would  have  had  nothing.  But  Mary 
died  unmarried,  and  then  her  sister  Han- 
nah was  her  heir,  and  became  invested 
with  the  whole  estate.  In  point  of  fact> 
the  charter  has  not  made  any  difference 
in  the  line  of  succession,  but  has  simply 
prevented  it  from  being  divided.  Now, 
therefore,  the  charter  of  Novo  Damus  is 
only  important  in  the  devolution  of  the 
honors  of  the  Earldom  of  Stirling,  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  first  Earl,  in  tak- 
ing it,  to  save  from  extinction,  as  they 
were  not  united  in  the  creation  of  the  dig- 
nity to  the  estates  so  as  to  be  in  any  case 
inseparable. 

If  this  contested  charter  of  Novo  Da* 
mus  were  sunk  into  chaos,  still  the  Earl 
remains  heir  in  special  tail,  to  the  totality 
of  the  Stirling  estates  in  America  as  weft 
as  Scotland,  and  to  the  Earldom  of  Do- 
van  under  the  existing  charters,  all  on  re- 
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cord,  and  confirmed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland.  For  the  first  Earl  obtained  a 
patent  of  the  Earldom  of  Dovan  by  royal 
signature,  dated  at  Oatlands,  30th  Jnly, 
1637,  blending  it  with  the  Stirling  Earl- 
dom, and  making  it  descendible  through 
the  same  line  of  heirs.  The  limitation  of 
this  patent  was  to  "  the  first  Earl  for  life; 
then  to  his  son  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  whom  failing,  then  to  the  Earl  the 
father,  and  his  heirs  male  and  assignees." 
The  son  died  before  the  father,  and  his 
son  succeeded,  at  the  death  of  his  grand 
father,  as  Earl  of  Dovan  as  well  as  Stir- 
ling, under  the  Dovan  charter,  if  the  No- 
vo Damus  be  repudiated.  On  his  death 
without  issue,  his  uncle  Henry  was  third 
Earl  of  Stirling  and  Dovan,  as  heir  male, 
in  special  tail,  under  the  remainder  clause, 
which  failing,  the  heirs  male  of  William, 
the  son,  gave  the  Earldom  to  the  heirs 
male  of  the  body,  and  the  assignees  (or 
heirs  general)  of  William,  the  father,  Earl 
of  Stirling.  Now,  the  heirs  male  of  this 
lady  of  William,  first  Earl  of  Stirling  and 
Dovan,  having  become  extinct  in  Benja- 
min, 8th  Earl,  de  Jure,  (uncle  of  Lord 
Stirling,)  who  died  in  1768,  unmarried; 
the  now  Earl,  as  the  only  son  and  heir  of 
his  mother,  the  sole  surviving  sister  and 
heir  of  Earl  Benjamin,  has  become  the 
heir  of  succession  under  the  Dovan  crea- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Novo  Damns,  and  has 
been  so  served  as  heir  of  tailzie  and  pro- 
Vision  to  the  last  Earl,  30th  May,  1831, 
which  since  has  been  returned,  as  we  have 
Seen,  into  the  Scotch  Chancery,  and  that 
right  established,  according  to  the  usage, 

1  precedents,  and  laws  of  descent  in  Scot- 
and.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Novo 
Damus  existed,  but  if  not,  then  Lord 
Stirling  takes,  as  Earl  of  Dovan,  and  by 
express  words  of  the  patent  it  refers  back 
to  the  Earldom  of  Stirling,  granted  four 
years  before,  and  both  were  intended  to 
keep  to  the  same  line  of  succession.  So 
the  first  Earl  considered,  for  he  used  the 
Stirling  title  as  the  leading  one,  only  with 
Dovan  after  it,  and  he  could  not  have  con- 
templated the  descent  of  his  honors  to  two 
distant  branches  of  his  family;  but  to 
make  that  impossible  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  surrender  all  them  and  the  estates, 
and  took  out  the  regrant  of  Novo  Damus. 
We  find  that  neither  Henry,  3d  Earl,  nor 
any  after  him,  used  the  Dovan  title,  which 
demonstrates  the  existence  of  that  charter 


of  Novo  Damus.  But  If  not,  the  limita- 
tion, beyond  doubt,  gives  Lord  Stirling 
that  title  and  the  lands. 

In  1826,  Lord  Stirling  sent  this  Mr.  T. 
0.  Banks  to  America,  in  search  of  docu- 
ments and  other  proof  in  support  of  his 
claims.  T.  B.  returned  with  important 
papers,  which  he  obtained  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  (Jen.  Wm.  Alexander,  the 
Lord  Stirling,  by  courtesy,  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

In  1827,  he  was  despatched  to  Ireland 
on  the  same  errand,  and  returned  without 
making  any  discoveries  of  consequence. 

In  March,  1829,  Mr.  Banks  having 
gone  again  to  Ireland,  found  an  excerpt 
(extract)  as  he  supposed,  from  the  charter 
of  Novo  Damus  which  had  been  lodged 
in  Ireland,  as  explained  heretofore,  for 
safe-keeping.  This  extract  was  not  made 
in  Scotland,  but  fn  Ireland ;  and  it  was 
taken,  not  from  the  original  charter  itself 
but  wholly  from  a  draft  precept  which  had 
been  made  two  hundred  years  before. 
The  excerpt  (extract)  was  taken  by  Mt. 
Thomas  Conyers,  who  had  the  original 
charter  in  his  hands,  or  by  one  of  his 
clerks.  In  May,  1829,  Mr.  Lockhart,  an 
attorney  of  Edinburgh,  received  the  ex- 
tract, and  in  October  following  com- 
menced an  action  for  u  proving  the  tenor" 
of  the  original  charter  now  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, as  was  supposed,  by  the  agency 
of  General  Alexander,  before  1783.  This 
action  for  proving  the  tenor  is  peculiar  to 
the  Court  of  Session,  in  Scotland.  The 
tenor  of  the  deed  must  be  proved  to  the 
Court  by  writing,  or  by  the  oath  of  the 
granter,  or  by  witnesses,  in  which  case 
writings  of  some  kind  are  expected,  though 
the  court  will  hear  proof  by  parol  alone. 
The  particular  accident  by  which  the 
deed  was  lost  must  be  stated.  The  origi- 
nal action  in  this  instance  failed,  4th 
March,  1830.  A  second  action  was  com- 
menced and  likewise  failed  for  want  of 
additional  proofs  fortifying  the  extract, 
2d  March,  1833.  This  action  was  for 
proving  the  tenor  of  the  Novo  Damus, 
and  establishing  title  to  the  American 
and  the  Scotch  property,  as  well  as  to  the 
Earldom  of  Stirling.  The  summons  re- 
lated all  the  charters  by  which  the  lands 
were  granted  to  the  first  Earl  of  Stirling. 
The  destination  in  these  grants  was  u  to 
himself  (first  Earl)  in  life  rent  during  all 
the  days  of  his  life  and  to  the  aforesaid 
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William  Lord Alexander,  Us  eldest  law- 
ful eon,  and  his  heirs  male  lawfully  pro- 
create,  or  to  be  procreate  of  bis  body ; 
whom  failing  to  the  heirs  male  and  as- 
signees whosoeser  of  the  said  William, 
Karl  of  Stirling." 

But  the  destination  of  the  charter,  the 
tenor  of  which  was  sought  to  be  proved. 
was  to  the  said  William,  Sari  of  Stirling, 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  whom 
failing,  to  the  eldest  heirs  female,  without 
division  of  the  last  of  such  heirs  male, 
and  the  heirs  male  to  be  procreate  of  the 
bodies  of  the  said  heirs  female  respectively, 
bearing  the  surname  and  arms  of  Alexan- 
der, when  all  failing,  to  the  nearest  lawful 
heirs  whomsoever,  of  the  said  William, 
Earl  of  Stirling." 

Now,  the  Court  decided,  in  March, 
1833,  to  dismiss  the  action,  on  the  simple 
ground  that  the  extract  of  the  alleged 
charter  was  only  from  the  copy  of  a  privy 
seal  signature,  which  concludes  per  signe- 
tum,  whereas  a  charter  would  be  signed 
by  the  King,  and  have  the  seals  appended. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  sensible  decision ; 
and  we  suppose  that  there  was  an  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  which  Mr.  Lockhart 
did  not  assent  to.  The  paper  whence  his 
excerpt  was  drawn  was  a  draft  from  the 
charter  of  Novo  Damtis,  and  not  the  char- 
ter itself.  These  two  papers  (the  original 
draft  aud  the  charter  itself)  in  such  terms 
as  we  shall  describe  the  epic  of  1738-40 
to  have  been,  might  very  well  be  retained 
together  by  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  who  was 
himself  Secretary  of  State  and  Keeper  of 
the  Signet,  and  who  issued  his  own  man- 
date for  the  precept.  Or  he  might  have 
kept  the  draft,  or  a  copy  of  it,  with  his 
title  papers,  which  his  widow  carried  with 
her  to  Ireland.  It  is  more  probable  it 
was  the  original  precept,  for  the  Earl  must 
have  known  that  a  title  paper  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  enemies  at 
that  period  at  Edinburgh,  would  not  be 
safe.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Charles  I.  as 
well  as  James  I.,  and  went  off  to  live  at 
court  in  Lendon,  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh having  become  impossible  for  the 
strongest  political  reasons. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  first  Earl,  be- 
ing an  officer  of  high  station,  and  a  learned 
man,  had  his  own  draft  of  such  an  import- 
ant and  extraordinary  charter,  prepared 
carefully  under  bis  own  eye,  or  by  him- 
self, as  soo»  aa  he  obtained  the  noyal  con- 


sent to  its  execution.      That  draft  he 

would  be  likely  to  preserve,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  it  went  with  the  charter 
to  Ireland,  in  the  Countess's  possession. 
Before  we  discuss  this  hypothesis,  which 
kills  off  all  the  great  parade  made  by  the 
reviewer,  for  several  pages,  of  the  process 
of  creating  a  charter,  we  state  that  the 
document  itself  is  of  no  importance  to 
Lord  Stirling,  who  can  now  establish  the 
contents  and  loss  of  the  original  charter 
beyond  dispute.  And  as  to  its  bearing  on 
the  charge  of  forgery,  the  Jury  acquitted 
Lord  Stirling  of  any  agenoy  or  knowledge 
in  respect  to  it  Nor  do  we  deny  that 
there  are  some  things  which  are  only  to- 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  excerpt 
was  made  by  an  Irish  attorney's  clerk,  fox 
his  employer's  use,  at  the  time  he  gave  up 
the  charter  of  Novo  Damus  to  tbe  grandfa- 
ther of  the  present  Earl,  Rev.  John  Alex- 
ander. The  handwriting  was  sworn  to  be 
Irish,  and  the  reference  to  the  volume  of 
the  Register  of  Charters,  whence  the 
leaves  containing  it  were  torn  out,  was 
also  proved  to  be  Irish  and  English  both, 
if  not  Scotch,  such  as  a  man  would  make 
who  was  using  accustomed  marks  of  refer- 
ence, the  most  intelligible  to  him,  in  Dub- 
lin or  London.  The  Reviewer's  long 
flourishes  about  the  handwriting  not  be- 
ing Scotch  but  Irish,  and  about  Reg.  Mag. 
Sig.  Lib.  lvii.  are  all  sadly  cut  up  oy  the 
Irish  paternity  of  the  excerpt ;  and  those 
portentious  red  lines  with  which  a  great 
fuss  is  made  in  sober  Blackwood,  were 
naturally  adopted  for  ornament,  by  the 
Hibernian  taste  for  high  colors.  Several 
objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the  ex- 
cerpt fall  thus  at  once,  as  fell  the  attempt 
at  the  trial  to  prove  that  the  paper  had 
been  colored  to  imitate  antiquity.  On 
that  the  two  doctors  of  the  Crown,  learned 
chemists,  disagreed,  and  flatly  came  to 
contradictions.  Rut  some  objections  do 
remain,  which  are  worth  a  moment's  time. 
We  will  explain,  as  weU  as  we  are  able  to 
the  reader,  what  they  were. 

During  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  an  order  to  prepare  the  char- 
ter was  issued  as  soon  as  the  King's 
consent  was  obtained.  The  order  was  a 
writ  in  English  and  directed  to  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  thereupon  the  Keeper  thereof 
had  the  writ  translated  into  Latin,  which 
was  the  precept,  and  the  precept  was 
sent  to  the  Keener  of  the  Great  Seals, 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  out  the  char- 
ter. 

The  order  and  the  registration  of  the 
order  under  the  Privy  Seal,  bore  the  words 
"per  signetum"  The  charter  alone  is 
attested  and  signed  by  the  King,  with  the 
date  of  execution;  here  the  7th  Dec. 
1639. 

Now  this  excerpt  does  present  more 
than  one  defect  of  form.  The  most  seri- 
ous is  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  the 
Chancellor,  Spotf;iswood,who  had  resigned 
in  Nov.,  1638,  into  the  descriptive  list  of 
witnesses,  which  should  have  set  out,  in- 
stead, the  name  of  the  then  Chancellor. 
The  next  great  objection  is  the  addition,  at 
the  end  of  the  excerpt,  of  the  words  "per 
signetum"  which  properly  belong  to  a  man- 
date under  the  Privy  Seal,  and  not  to  a 
charter.  As  to  the  Irish  handwriting, 
the  Irish  mode  of  reference  to  the  regis- 
ter, the  Irish  red  lines,  they  share  the  fate 
of  the  chemical  testimony,  and  fall  out  of 
sight  at  once,  because  the  excerpt  was 
made  by  an  Irishman  in  Ireland.  And 
such  sages  as  presiding  judge  Meadow- 
bank  (Maconochie)  and  Blackwood  should 
not  have  spent  so  much  time  upon  them 
to  no  purpose. 

As  to  the  mention  of  Spottiswood  in  the 
attesting  clause  (for  it  is  not  pretended 
that  his  signature  was  in  the  paper  ex- 
tracted from,)  it  is  to  be  said,  that  he  was 
Chancellor  in  1638,  when  the  draft  char- 
ter was  probablv  prepared  by  the  Earl  of 
Stirling ;  and  that  was  not  altered  in  the 
draft,  although  doubtless  it  is  altered  in 
the  perfected  charter.  The  Secretary  of 
State  might  have  considered  a  long  time 
after  he  got  the  royal  consent,  before  he 
determined  to  have  the  charter  executed, 
and  indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  as  re- 
luctant about  it  as  the  vulgar  are  with 
respect  to  wills,  for  he  postponed  its  exe- 
cution till  sixty  days  before  his  death. 
Now  it  is  proved  that  the  charter  of  Novo 
Damns  was  in  Mr.  T.  Conyer's  posses- 
sion, placed  there  for  safe  keeping,  and 
we  know  what  become  of  it,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  Countess  Stir- 
ling handed  that,  and  all  her  title  papers 
and  drafts,  to  Lord  Montgomery,  her  son- 
in-law,  by  whose  wife  they  were  handed, 
in  troublesome  times,  to  Mr.  Conyers,  who 
was  the  lawyer  of  the  family.  The  per 
signetum  addition  cannot  be  explained  at 
this  remote  date,  although  it  was  probably 


put  down  by  the  caprice  of  the  clerk  who 
made  the  copy,  and  who  was  entrusted 
only  with  the  custody  of  the  draft  itself. 

The  date  was  left  blank,  no  doubt,  in 
the  draft,  but  as  the  excerpt  was  made  for 
reference,  when  the  charter  and  other 
papers  were  given  up  to  Rev.  John  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Conyers  in  all  probability  filled 
in  the  date  for  reference  from  memory,  or 
the  charter  itself ;  and  having  often  con- 
sulted both  papers,  which  remained  in  his 
custody,  he  made  the  endorsement,  to  give 
the  copy  more  value. 

But,  really,  this  discussion  is  of  but 
minor  importance,  as  we  have  all  the  lim- 
itations of  the  charter  of  Novo  Damns  on 
the  map  of  Canada,  now  fully  established 
to  be  a  genuine  document,  and  from  other 
sources,  which  put  them  beyond  question ; 
and  indeed,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  even 
the  charter  itself  can  be  entirely  dispensed 
with  by  Lord  Stirling,  without  injury  to 
his  title  or  estates.  So  much  for  the  ex- 
cerpt, the  Trojan  horse  of  Blackwood, 
which  he  relies  chiefly  upon  for  victory  m 
his  argument  to  prove  that  Lord  Stirling 
was  "  a  romantic  forger."  If  that  paper 
had  not  been  accepted  from  Banks  by 
Lockhart  (the  very  best  attorney,  judging 
from  his  documents)  about  Edinburgh, 
without  question,  and  by  the  celebrated 
Sir  William  Rae,  then  Lord  Advocate, 
and  by  all  the  lawyers  on  both  sides  of 
the  litigation,  and  all  the  judges,  with  the 
same  confidence  for  nine  years,  we  should 
have  thought  that  the  "per  signetum" 
mark  was  so  clumsy,  ignorant,  and  unne- 
cessary that  it  rather  tended  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  document  on  which  it 
was  found  than  the  contrary.  «But  with 
all  that  extent  of  "  somnolence,"  as  the 
reviewer  has  it,  we  are  sure  that  no  forger 
would  have  been  caught  napping  in  such 
a  fault,  now  that  every  body  knows  it  at 
first  sight.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  if 
the  excerpt  were  recent  instead  of  anoient, 
the  difficulty  would  be  found  to  be  as  we 
say,  the  caprice  of  the  copyist,  or  some- 
thing quite  as  insignificant.  We  end  the 
matter  by  observing  that  if  Blackwood 
had  found  the  excerpt  a  close  copy  in  every 
respect  of  an  ancient  charter,  but  in  the 
chirography  of  a  Scotchman,  and  with  all 
the  ear-marks  of  that  serious  family,  called 
writers  to  the  signet  (a  nest  of  attornies), 
then  we  should  have  had  a  disquisition  on 
the  palpable  fabrication  of  an  Irish  docu- 
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ment  after  the  Scotch  fashion,  and  it  would 
have  been  asserted  that  tbe  forgery  was 
evident,  or  the  presumption  just,  on  ac- 
count of  its  resemblance,  and'  the  known 
propensity  of  Irishmen  to  blonder.  It 
would  have  been  an  Edinburgh  dodge  in 
iheguise  of  an  Irish  document. 

We  should  not  have  devoted  the  space 
to  the  excerpt,  if  it  had  not  been  attacked 
by  Blackwood  in  twelve  mortal  columns 
and  more,  with  the  mock  gravity  and  per- 
tioacity  of  a  writer  who  is  hard  driven  to 
make  out  his  case.  We  think  the  reader 
will  not  be  confused  by  this  laborious  ar- 
gument, and  that  he  will  dismiss  it  from 
his  mind,  when  he  is  assured  of  the  fol- 
lowing fact.  Lord  Stirling,  as  it  appears, 
after  the  second  action  for  proving  the 
tenor  was  decided  against  him,  on  2d 
March,  1833,  never  made  the  slightest  use 
of  the  excerpt,  never  founded  anything 
upon  it,  even  when,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
Grown  pursued  him  illegally,  in  order,  by 
all  means,  forthwith  to  get  rid  of  the  ver- 
dicts of  the  juries  in  favor  of  his  heirship. 
And  up  to  the  period  of  his  imprisonment 
on  the  criminal  charge,  where  does  the 
reader  suppose  that  the  so-called  forged 
instrument  lay?  Why,  it  was  not  re- 
moved from  the  Court  of  Session,  where 
it  remained  among  tbe  papers  in  the  ac- 
tion for  proving  the  tenor,  until  it  was 
seised  and  impounded,  and  made  the  great 
bug-bear  of  the  process  for  forging,  in 
1839.  Six  years,  then,  a  forger,  accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Crown,  had 
suffered  a  paper  which  they  say  he  knew 
was  fabricated  to  lie  entirely  abandoned 
by  him,  as  any  muniment  of  title  what- 
ever. This  is  not  the  way  forgers  be- 
have, for  Lord  Stirling  always  had  it  in 
his  power  to  withdraw  the  excerpt,  which 
the  Court  of  Session  had  merely  said  was 
not  proof  of  a  charter,  as  we  agree  that  it 
was  not,  having  been  copied  from  a  draft 
of  a  charter.  But,  according  to  the  re- 
viewer, be  knew  it  was  forged,  and  if  so, 
he  would  have  acted  very  differently.  By 
neither  using  it  in  his  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, to  1833,  nor  suppressing  it,  Lord 
Stirling  gives  proof  of  his  entire  innocence 
of  knowing  what  nobody  else  at  the  time, 
nor  for  six  years  after,  suspected.  The 
object  of  the  forgery  case,  in  1839,  being 
to  get  rid  of  Lord  Stirling's  litigation  by 
sending  him  to  Botany  Bay,  whether  in- 
nocent or  guilty,  we  are  not  surprised  to 


find  half  of  the  voluminous  five  days'  pro-* 
ceedings  of  thai  trial  consumed  on  this 
trumpery  charge.  The  reviewer  accord- 
ingly has  dilated  on  it  in  words  and  figures 
of  speech,  fictions  and  flourishes,  because 
he  is  pursuing  the  same  disgraceful  pur- 
pose in  the  only  other  shape  left  by  the 
verdict  of  acquittal  to  the  British  Crown, 
since  Lord  Stirling  has  reached  the  hos- 
pitable shores  of  the  United  States. 

We  intend,  in  this  article,  to  present  the 
other  leading  facts  and  proofs,  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  the  limitations  of  the 
charter  of  Novo  Damns,  and  the  pedigree 
of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  except  De  Lislc's 
Map  of  Canada,  and  the  insurmountable 
mass  of  documents  which  the  bulk  of  that 
mass  presents,  establishing  every  point  for 
which  he  contends  with  overwhelming 
force.  The  real  battle  of  the  forgery  case 
was  made  upon  that  map  and  its  endorse- 
ments, as  any  professional  man  can  in- 
stantly perceive.  The  sham  fighting  for 
over  two  days  on  the  excerpt  Irish  copy, 
was  only  kept  up  to  mystify  the  jury,  ana 
prepare  them  for  indulging  some  little  pre- 
judice, and  shewing  a  great  deal  of  ser- 
vility to  tbe  political  attacks  of  presiding 
Judge  Meadowbank  (Maconochie)  made 
with  such  fell  purpose  and  atrocity  on  the 
prisoner,  till  he  was  snatched  by  a  gleam 
of  good  sense  in  the  jury,  out  of  his  hands. 
We  are  jealous  of  all  interference  of  ex- 
traneous matter  with  the  picture  of  that 
outrageous  trial  and  its  incidents,  which 
we  reserve  to  the  last  on  purpose.  It  is 
time  the  American  people  nad  a  notion  of 
the  way  the  British  government  proceeds 
with  any  man  who  in  any  way  endangers 
"  the  system"  of  despotism  so  rampant 
and  so  hypocritical,  which  is  established 
in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  British 
North  America,  and  the  rest  of  the  Em- 
pire. .  No  man's  knowledge  of  that  system 
is  worth  a  rush  who  has  not  seen  with  his 
own  eyes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sneaking 
and  shuffling  deference  to  superiors,  and 
the  solitary  barbarity  to  the  accused  which 
characterises  the  horrid  purlies  of  a 
British  Court  trying  an  Englishman,  or 
an  Irishman,  or  a  Scotchman,  who  is  to 
be  got  rid  of,  because  he  endangers  "  our 
time-honored  institutions."  Americans, 
above  all,  need  light  on  the  subject,  and 
they  shall  have  it.  We  prefer,  very  far, 
the  blunt  '*'  lettre  de  cachet"  of  old  France, 
to  any  political  trial  of  any  political  of- 
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fender,  for  there  was  no  mockery  there  to 
add  to  the  injury.  From  Jeffreys,  of  the 
bloody  assises,  who  hanged  hundreds  on  a 
circuit,  to  Meadowbank  (Maconochie)  who 
is  notorious  for  the  hanging  propensity, 
which  he  never  failed  to  gratify  on  every 
wretch  brought  up  on  capital  charges; 
and  from  Meadowbank  (Maconochie)  to  the 
Ex-Chancellor  Truro,  who  gloated  on  the 
starvation  of  Chartists  under  sentence 
when  sober  on  the  bench,  and  when  drunk, 
at  the  dinner  table,  publicly  volunteered 
-to  kick  the  Pope's  mitre  in  the  street, 
while  he  worships  the  bauble  crown  and 
sceptre,  there  is  the  same  savage  and  in- 
flexible hostility  to  every  man  whose  doings 
offend,  or  alarm  the  government.  And 
until  the  French  invasion  instals  republi- 
canism there,  the  British  people,  deprived 
of  arms,  and  punishable  for  learning  discip- 
line, till  they  are  as  harmless  as  Hindoos, 
and  hectored  for  thinking  and  speaking 
aloud  against  their  bonds  dj  preposterous 
and  mercenary  aristocrats,  sitting  as  judges, 
backed  by  the  army,  and  that  rabble  of 
"  silly  sheep,"  who  mechanically  and  ridic- 
ulously make  themselves  special  consta- 
bles on  occasions,  and  will  continue  to  be 
worse  than  slaves,  for  they  are  the  slaves 
of  slaves.* 


*  The  last  sentence  of  the  reviewer,  immediately 
preceding  the  first  one  of  the  attack  on  Lord  Stir- 
ling, is  from  aa  article  exposing  the  superstitions  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  with  respect  to  Sorcery 
and  Magic,  {Blackwood,  April.  1851.)  It  is  in  these 
words  :  "France  has  the  credit  of  being  the  firrt 
country  to  sporn  and  repudiate  a-  class  of  superstU 
tions  repagnant  alike  to  civilization  and  humanity." 
The  greater  superstition  of  the  19th  centary, — the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  bas  been  finally 
expelled  from  the  hearts  of  the  same  people,  while 
the  benighted  English  still  madly  cling  to  that  spe- 
cies of  sorcery  and  magic,  by  which  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind  are  trampled  under  foot,  and  thousands 
beggared,  and  tens  of  thousands  starved  to  pamper 
the  lost  and  pride  of  aristocrats,  aud  other  enemies 
of  the  ham  an  race.  Like  the  populations  of  Europe 
generally,  in  the  Sooth  and  centre  of  the  continent, 
they  trusted  their  liberties  to  the  care  of  one  man. 
who  professed  the  utmost  loyalty  to  them,  and  took 
his  solemn  oath  that  be  would  ever  remain  faithful 
to  the  people.  France,  like  Germany  and  /taly, 
bas  been  wholly  betrayed ;  but  who  ever  betrayed 
her  and  lived  to  boast  of  it,  or  left  his  descendants 
in  possession  of  the  broken  trust  ?  On  the  speedy 
downfall  of  the  usurper  and  perjurer,  Bonaparte,  the 
least  and  last,  all  sensible  men  In  and  out  of  the 
British  Islands  expect  that  the  self-liberated 
Frenchmen  will  forthwith  attack  the  government 
of  England,  and  set  the  people  free  to  govern  them* 
solves,  instead  of  longer  submitting  to  the  handful 
of  men  composingthe  oligarchy,  of  which  the  Qneea 
is  the  puppet.  A  French  invasion  of  London  would 
not  disturb  any  of  the  relations  of  life,  and  especi- 
ally not  the  conditions  of  property;  but  it  would 
place  the  reform  of  all  existing  abases  sod  cypres* 


Before  puFStriug  Lord  Stirling's  pro- 
ceedings, let  us  turn  a  moment  from  this 
glance  at  the  present  condition  of  British 
justice  in  political  cases,  to  its  condition 
in  the  last  days  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling. That  retrospect  is  even  more  profit- 
able than  dwelling  upon  the  present,  for 
it  sheds  its  rays  in  every  direction  over 
the  origin  of  this  subsisting  title.  It  will 
save  us  detail  during  the  trial,  and  prop- 
erly precedes  that  afiair  to  which  it  is  in- 
dispensable, though  of  course,  for  that 
reason  neglected  by  both  lawyers  and 
judges,  and  the  writer  in  Blackwood, 
their  ally  and  advocate.  The  frightful 
condition  of  things  at  Edinburgh  and 
throughout  Scotland,  accounts  for  the  ir- 
regularities of  indexes,  the  mutilation  of 
the  register,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
great  charter  of  Novo  Damu$y  as  well  as 
the  paralysis  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Earl  of  Stirling,  who  were,  as  their  father 
had  been,  staunch  friends  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  unpopular  sovereign  Charles  L, 
to  whom,  and  James  I.,  for  sixteen  years, 
he  was  principal  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Scotch  rebelled,  made  war,  feigned  peace, 
entrapped  the  King,  and  sold  him  to  the 
Parliament  for  cash,  which  they  pocketed, 
while  his  blood  was  running  from  the 
block. 

During  the  whole  period  covered  by 
these  grants,  it  will  be  found  that  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  distracted  by  dis- 
sensions, both  civil  and  religious.  Upon 
the  death  of  James  L  in  16*25,  his  second 
son,  Charles  L,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  a  kingdom  em- 
broiled in  a  Spanish  war,  and  full  of  sue* 
pioion  and  dislike  to  the  minister,  Buck- 
ingham. His  first  Parliament  was  speed- 
ily dissolved,  on  a  quarrel  about  grievances 
with  the  King,  who  obtained  his  supplies 
for  fitting  out  an  expedition  against  Spain 
by  loans  contracted  with  great  difficulty. 
It  ended  in  disgrace.  Next  year  a  new 
Parliament  was  called  which  renewed  the 

lions  in  the  unshackled  bauds  of  the  people.  What 
a  gfarioni  day  would  it  be  for  mankind  when  ilia 
world  is  set  free  from  pole  to  pole,  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  head  despot,  which  chains  the  seas  as  well  as 
the  land,  and  with  hypocrisy  about  constitutions 
and  mixed  governments,  deceives  the  shallow  tend- 
ers o£  public  opinion,  evon  in  the  JJnited  States. 
We  are  awaiting,  from  day  to  day,  the  movement 
of  mighty  France  to  break  ber  bonds,  and  revets* 
the  throne  of  England  from  off  ihe  nocks  of  man- 
kind. The  garrison  of  Paris  alone  could  make  an 
English  Revolution,  as  weH  as  a  French  one, 
within  the  vans!  three  day*  of  genu*. 
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scenes  of  natural  disgust  and  jealousy,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  Charles's  misfor- 
tunes, ending  in  the  scaffold  and  the  axe. 
Suddonly  and  angrily  this  Parliament  also 
was  dissolved,  while  they  were  remon- 
strating against  the  levy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage.  The  King  raised  the  money 
to  carry  on  his  government  by  a  series  of 
arbitrary  acts,  contrary  altogether  to  the 
popular  doctrine  of  the  guardianship  of 
the  Commons,  over  the  public  treasure. 
In  1623,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
summon  a  new  Parliament,  which  voted 
him  his  supplies,  but  forced  him  to  sign  a 
law,  called  *  A  petition  of  right  recognis- 
ing all  the  legal  privileges  of  the  subject." 
This  royal  concession  was  only  hypocriti- 
cal. The  King  believed  as  before,  and 
bis  clergy  preached  as  before,  the  notion 
of  passive  obedience,  so  that  the  distrust 
of  the  Commons  was  hardly  abated.  The 
old  strife  recommenced  about  the  arbi- 
trary levy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and 
Charles  resolved  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment; and  reign  alone.  His  civil  coun- 
sellor was  Strafford,  and  his  ecclesiastical 
counsellor,  Laud,  Bishop  of  London.  In 
1634  ship  money  began  to  be  levied,  and 
the  writers  and  speakers  against  it  were 
severely  handled.  Great  numbers  of  the 
Puritans  emigrated  to  New  England,  and 
it  is  said  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  John 
.  Hampden,  and  Arthur  Hazel  rig,  were  only 
prevented  from  sailing  by  force.  In  1 637 
Hampden  opened  the  career  of  resistance 
by  refusing  to  pay  and  disputing  the  levy 
or  ship  money.  After  twelve  days'  argu- 
ment, two  thirds  of  the  judges,  8  to  4, 
decided  against  him ;  but  public  opinion 
was  stirred  to  its  revolutionary  depths  by 
the  discussion,  and  England  was  ripe  for 
civil  war. 

It  was  out  of  religious  matters,  and  not 
in  England,  however,  but  in  Scotland,  that 
the  conflict  was  to  commence  in  which 
Charles  lost  his  life,  and  the  British  peo- 
ple entered  upon  the  glories  of  the  Com- 
monwealth under  the  great  Protector, 
now  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  still 
made  more  luminous  by  time  and  contrast. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Charles 
had  endeavored  to  introduce  into  the 
country  of  John  Knox  a  liturgy  copied 
from  the  English.  This  innovation  pro- 
^d  the  most  violent  tumults,  and  led 

f.  t^gmnation  of  the  famous  covenant 
£whioh*ll  eltftee*  of  the  Scotch 


people  agreed  at  all  hazards  to  stand  by 
each  other,  and  by  the  religion  of  the 
Dissenters  from  the  established  Church. 
The  tumult,  especially  at  Edinburgh,  was 
for  several  years  almost  indescribable. 
While  all  England  was  in  latent  opposi- 
tion to  royalty,  the  army  disaffected,  Par- 
liament seditious,  the  intelligent  classes 
indignant,  and  the  laborers  dissatisfied, 
while  Hampden  was  still  arguing  the  le- 
gality of  ship  money,  and  while  Cromwell 
was  preaching  and  praying  with  the  sec- 
taries at  stated  meetings  held  at  his  own 
dwelling,  Scotland  was  all  in  a  blaze  .  of 
rebellion,  which  went  to  the  most  extraor- 
dinary lengths,  and  upset  every  thing  like 
law  and  order.  Edinburgh  became  unin- 
habitable to  royalty  or  to  its  friends,  who 
all  soon  left  it,  and  took  up  their  abode  at 
London,  where  many  of  them  died  in  the 
very  crisis  of  the  monarch's  adversity. 
There  the  Earl  of  Stirling's  eldest  son 
died,  there  Spottiswood  the  Chancellor 
died,  and  there  died  also  the  first  Earl  of 
Stirling  himself  soon  after  the  deaths  of 
his  son  and  of  his  friend.  Just  as  the 
throne  became  more  and  more  tottering, 
its  pillars  fell,  while  the  distracted  incum- 
bent from  house  to  house  pressed  heavily 
and  unevenly  upon  his  seat.  Clarendon 
gives  an  elaborate  picture  of  these  distem- 
pered times,  which  should  be  consulted  by 
all  who  ask  the  reason  why  formalities  of 
registration  have  not  been  attended  to  by 
the  Crown's  grantees  at  Edinburgh  in 
1639-40.  The  truth  is,  that  they  could 
not  transact  any  business  whatever  there 
but  by  proxy,  for  to  have  presented  them- 
selves would  have  been  to  hazard,  if  not 
to  forfeit  their  lives.  And  if  the  Earl  of 
Stirling  obtained  by  stealth  the  registra- 
tion of  his  patent  of  Novo  Damns,  in  the 
57th  volume  of  the  Records,  as  we  believe 
he  did,  the  state  of  feeling  there  against 
every  friend  and  counsellor  of  Charles 
was  such,  that  fully  accounts  for  its  being 
torn  from  its  place  by  anybody,  amidst 
the  applause  of  the  whole  community. 
The  wonder  is,  not  that  it  is  gone  with 
the  twelve  missing  leaves,  and  that  the 
indexes  made  up  long  after  say  nothing 
df  it^  but  it  had  been  a  greater  wonder, 
had  it  been  allowed  to  remain.  •  In  fact, 
tften  we  look  back  at  that  day,  when  uni- 
versal indignation  possessed  the  people 
against  the  Court,  we  would  be  as  muoh 
astonished  to  find  the  Charter  in  question  ' 
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on  the  Register,  aa  to  have  found  that 
granted  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh  torn 
out.  The  existence  of  the  one,  and  the 
non-existence  of  the  other,  are  only  equiv- 
alent proofs  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind.  It  had  not  been  possible  for  a 
royal  grant  of  British  North  America, 
made  part  of  the  very  county  of  Ed  in- 
burgh  for  the  express  purpose  of  vesting 
the  title  in  a  courtier,  to  exist  on  the 
record.  It  was  sure  to  be  destroyed  there 
at  any  rate  by  some  person  or  other.  Let 
ns  avail  ourselves  of  Clarendon  to  verify 
the  prodigious  antipathy  of  the  Scots  to 
the  sovereign  at  this  period.  Towards 
the  end  of  1633,  Charles  I.  charged  some 
of  the  Scotch  bishops  to  prepare  a  liturgy 
and  canons.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, were  joined  in  Commission.  A  new 
and  startling  set  of  canons  were  first  made 
ready,  but  only  produced  universal  unea- 
siness. In  July,  1637.  the  new  liturgy 
was  also  completed.  That  was  of  course 
brought  before  all  the  congregations.  It 
was  ordered  to  be  read  without  previous 
notice  in  all  the  churches,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  Chancellor  and  others  of  the  Council 
being  at  the  Cathedral,  the  reading  was 
commenced  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  popu- 
lar explosion.  Sticks  and  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  head  of  the  dean.  The 
Chancellor  in  vain  commanded  silence. 
The  Bishop  and  magistrates  tried  to  get 
away  from  the  mob  outside,  but  they  fol- 
lowed them  through  the  streets,  and  like 
to  have  killed  the  Bishop  who  was  the 
most  obnoxious.  Clarendon  says  the 
women  took  sides,  as  they  are  said  to 
have  done  by  St.  Paul,  13  Acts,  50  * 
Their  husbands  followed  the  example,  and 
the  Bishops  dared  not  appear  in  the  street 
nor  any  of  the  noblemen  who  protected 
them.  But  this  was  only  a  beginning  of 
the  total  overthrow  of  Charles's  authority, 
which,  be  it  observed,  never  was  after- 
wards anything  more  than  a  shadow  in 
Scotland  till  his  death,  after  having  been 
surrendered  by  the  Scotch  themselves  to 
the  Long  Parliament,  5  May,  1646.  In 
the  fall  of  1637,  all  the  kingdom  flocked 
to  Edinburgh,  and  the  people  set  up  a 
provisional  government.  It  consisted  of 
■  ■  ' ' ■•  t  •        ■  ■  ■■-■  —■'■■"  i    » 

*  Bat  the  Jewi  stirred  ap  the  devoat  tnd  honor- 
able  women,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and 
raked  persecution  against  Panl  and  Barnabas,  and 
•spelled  them  out  of  their  coast*. 


several  tables,  as  they  were  called,  at 
which  sat  respectively,  and  separately, 
deputies  for  the  nobility,  deputies  for  the 
gentry,  deputies  for  the  clergy,  and  depu- 
ties for  the  burgesses.  These  tables  fur- 
nished a  Council  of  State  to  govern 
Scotland  according  to  the  revolutionary 
method.  The  Council  of  State  forwarded 
a  patriotic  address  to  the  King,  in  which 
they  set  forth  all  the  complaints  against 
Popery  and  bad  government.  The  pro- 
visional government  repelled  the  royal 
authority,  called  a  general  assembly,  and 
ordered  the  Bishops  to  appear  before  it 
On  their  refusal  to  appear,  they  proceeded 
to  sentence  them  to  excommunication. 
Some  of  the  principal  men  of  Scotland 
stood  aloof,  and  the  authorities  of  Edin- 
burgh sent  an  address  to  Charles.  But 
General  Lesley  enlisted  troops  for  the 
new  government  of  Scotland,  and  the 
King  issued  a  proclamation  for  volunteers 
to  suppress  the  rebellion.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1639  an  army  of  6000  horse  and 
6000  infantry  assembled  under  first  rate 
officers,  and  with  a  great  train  of  artillery. 
A  large  flat  was  also  provided  and  3000 
troops  taken  on  board.  Essex  marched 
at  the  head  of  Charles's  army  on  Berwick. 
before  there  were  3000  Scots  in  the  field, 
Charles  followed  with  great  pomp  to  York, 
then  to  Berks  beyond  Berwick,  aud  sent 
forward  Holland  with  3000  horse,  and 
■^000  foot  to  Dunce,  ten  or  twelve  miles 
fuither.  General  Lesley  was  advanta- 
geously posted  on  a  hill,  so  as  to  appear 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  Tbe  heat  of 
the  weather  was  entirely  unexampled :  it 
overcame  man  and  beast,  but  the  infantry 
of  course  lagged  behind  several  miles. 
Both  armies  drew  back.  Tbe  Scots  wrote 
letters  to  the  English  generals  that  they 
were  fighting  for  their  rights  only,  and 
very  soon  a  treaty  was  made  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character.  The  King  was 
hardly  consulted.  Very  little  was  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  no  two  who  were 
present  Clarendon  says,  could  ever  agree- 
as  to  what  was  said  or  done.  The  armies 
were  to  be  disbanded,  the  Assembly  and 
the  Parliament  both  called  together,  no 
examples  to  be  made,  as  no  faults  had  • 
beeu  committed  on  either  side.  Charles 
posted  off  to  London,  and  the  £cots  went 
home.  The  wrangling  recommenced  im- 
mediately, and  continued  to  rage  witb^* 
original  violence,  and  at  last  the  ' ' 
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nanters  wrote  to  the  French  King  to  take 
them  under  his  protection.     Their  letter 
wan  intercepted,  and  Charles  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  facing  a  new 
Parliament,  with  most  discouraging  pros- 
pects.    In  December,^  639,  therefore,  at 
the  very  date  of  the  charter  of  Novo  Da 
mus,  in  the  midst  of  a  volcanic  eruption 
which  made  every  inch  of  English  as  well 
as  of  Scotch  ground  unsafe  to  the  royal 
foot,  Charles  issued  the  writs  of  election, 
returnable  the  following  April,  1640.    Be- 
tween these  dates,  his  faithful  friend  and 
adviser,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  in  February, 
1640.  breathed  his  last,  at  London,  not 
having  received  the  granting  of  his  great 
charter  more  than  sixty  days,  during  all 
which  time  he  lived  at  Court,  and  there 
was  hardly  any  communication  possible 
with  Edinburgh,  for  any  of  Charles's  ad- 
herents.    It  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that 
these  most  conclusive  facts,  which  go  very 
far  to  clear  up  every  doubt  about  that  in- 
vestment, should  never  have  been  hinted 
at  on  tae  trial,  nor  by  the  reviewer ;  it  is 
also    extraordinary  that  Lord  Stirling's 
counsel  should  not  have  made  use  of  them 
in  1839,  nor  at  any  other  time.     In  an 
American  mind,  accustomed  to  take  in 
every  important  item  of  a  discussion,  even 
a  rebellion,  the  magnitude  of  these  con- 
siderations will  not  be  lost.     Of  them- 
selves they  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  registry  of  the  charter.     When  we 
consider  that  the  Earl  of  Stirling  lived 
but  two  months  after  the  grant,  in  the 
midst  of  this  civil  chaos,  remote  from  Ed- 
inburgh, and  that  his  eldest  son  died  in 
May,  1639,  leaving  a  son  who  was  heir  to 
his  grandfather,  but  who  died  also  three 
months  after  him,  May,  1640,  as  second 
Earl  of  Stirling ;  and  when  we  find  that 
the  third  Earl  also  died  in  August,  1644, 
we  have  only  to  advert  to  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  after  December,  1639,  the  date 
of  the  charter,  to  see  that  the  record  and 
the  existence  of  it  both,  were  exposed  to 
the  greatest  possible  risks.     The  Parlia- 
ment that  set  in  April,   1640,  was   the 
Long  Parliament,  which  continued  till 
1653.     It  made  up  the  eleven  years  re- 1 


I  cess  which  preceded  it,  by  twelve  years  of 
continuance,  almost  all  of  which  was  spent 
in  civil  war.   Charles  being  beheaded  30th 
January.  1649.  and  the  Parliament  itself 
dispersed  by  Cromwell,  who  became  the 
military  dictator   of  England    in   1653. 
By  his  genius  and  the  sword,  Cromwell 
had  brought  order  out  of  the  utter  confu- 
sion of  every  part  of  the  British  islands.  ' 
rent  with    internal  feuds,  and  drenched 
with  fraternal  blood.     He  died  3  Sept. 
1658.     The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  by 
General  Monck  took  place  29  May,  1660,  ' 
and  he  died  in  February,  1685,  and  James  | 
II.  succeeded,  but  soon  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  who  called  in  a  line    of 
strangers.     William,  Prince  of  Orange,  f 
drove  James  out  of  England,  whereupon  * 
the  lawyers    said,   and    the    judges    at  ' 
Charles's  trial  do  now  say  most  untruth-  ' 
fully,   the    latter    abdicated.     In    1689,  J 
James  attempted  to  recover  Ireland,  but 
his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in 
June,  1690,  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  exile  the  begin-  ; 
ning  of  the  next  century.     We  mention  ' 
these  facts  to  give  a  picture  of  the  state  * 
of  England  before,  and  at.  and  after  the  ' 
great  rebellion  so  fully  described  by  Cla-  * 
rend  on. 

In  1690  died  Henry,  the  fourth  Earl  of  ' 
Stirling,  the  son  of  the  third  Earl,  and  ' 
leaving  no  issue.  ' 

Henry,  fifth  Earl,  died  without  issue,  ; 
1739.  He  left  two  sisters.  But  his  cousin,  1 
the  Rev.  John  Alexander  of  Dublin,  sue-  '• 
ceeded  as  sixth  Earl.  He  was  grandson  ' 
of  John  Alexander  of  Gartmore,  fourth 
son  of  first  Earl,  who  had  married  first,  ' 
Agnes  Graham,  heiress  of  Gartmore,  and  * 
secondly.  Elisabeth  Maxwell  of  London-  J 
derry.  He  left  one  son  by  the  latter,  and  ' 
a  daughter  by  the  first  wife.  This  John  * 
(called  of  Antrim)  married  Mary  Hamil-  ' 
ton  of  Bangor,  Ireland,  and  left  one  son,  ' 
John,  sixth  Earl,  and  two  daughters. 
And,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  Rev.  ' 
John,  sixth  Earl,  was  grandfather  of  the  ' 
present  claimant  I 

[to  be  continued.]  ' 
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GENERAL  SCOTT. 


Exclusive  of  party  considerations  a 
patriot  has  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  nomin- 
ation of  General  Scott  for  the  Presidency. 
An  opinion  has  become  current  with  many 
of  our  own  citizens,  as  well  as  with  Euro- 
peans, that  a  military  reputation  is  a  pass- 
port to  the  suffrages  of  the  people  to  the 
high  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  Superficial  men  may  be  easily 
misled  by  our  political  history  in  this  res- 
pect ;  for  our  military  Presidents  have 
generally  succeeded  by  larger  majorities 
than  our  civil  Presidents.,  Hence  it  is 
concluded  that  these  Presidents  were  se- 
lected for  their  military,  and  not  their  civil 
qualifications.  But  those  who  look  with 
a  plearer  eye  have  discovered  that  the  elec- 
tions which  elevated  these  Presidents,  al- 
ways turned  on  some  points  of  deeper  pub- 
liq  interest  than  their  military  achieve- 
ments. Nor  has  the  sober  practical  good 
sense  of  the  people  been  deceived  in 
this  respect.  Dangerous  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  republic  would  be  the  symptom, 
if  these  elections  had  turned  exclusively 
on  the  military  renown  of  the  candidates  ; 
and  unfortunate  would  it  be,  if  a  candidate 
possessing  every  civil  qualification  to  make 
a  good  President,  should  be  excluded  be- 
cause he  is  an  able  and  successful  Gen- 
eral. Fortunately,  therefore,  for  the  rep- 
utation of  the  country,  a  candidate  has 
been  presented  for  this  high  offiee,  where 
claims  rest  exclusively  on  his  military 
qualifications  in  their  most  naked  form. 
Fortunately,  too,  this  candidate  represents 
every  particular  which  can  be  looked  for 
f*  a  mere  General. 

In  the  approaching  Presidential  election, 
the  naked  issue  presented  to  the  people  is, 
whether  a  successful  military  career  is  a 
passport  to  the  highest  office  in  the  coun- 
try. 

To  enable  the  people  to  act  understand- 
ing^ on  this  momentous  subject,  we  will 
mention  a  few  facts  indicative  of  General 
Scott's  character  as  a  soldier,  a  civilian, 
send  a  man. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the 
claims  of  General  Scott  to  skill  and  con- 


duct as  an  officer  on  duty,  although  we 
are  aware  that  both  have  been  seriously 
questioned  by  men  fully  competent  to 
judge  of  military  affairs.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  willing  his  advocates  should  praise 
him  in  these  particulars  to  any  point, 
craved  by  his  inordinate  vanity,  because 
we  can  generously  afford  to  permit  them 
to  cater  to  his  ruling  passion,  without 
risking  any  principle  material  to  the  issue 
now  before  the  people.  If  he  has,  at  any 
time,  done  more  than  his  duty,  we  have 
yet  to  learn  it ;  and  the  people  always  ex- 
pect every  man  to  do  his  duty.  The  quali- 
fications required  for  a  successful  general 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  are 
vastly  different.  European  soldiers  are 
mere  machines — automata — the  spirit  of 
which  is  the  General,  any  slight  mistake  in 
whom  is  fatal,  because  it  deranges  the 
machinery  by  which  its  combined  move- 
ment is  generated.  But  every  American 
soldier  is  a  man,  possessing  a  spirit  of 
power  to  brave  every  danger,  and  of  ener- 
gy to  overcome  every  difficulty,  within  the 
compass  of  human  achievement  and  endur- 
ance ;  and  which  will,  in  the  progress  of  a 
battle,  correct  the  errors  of  a  General  who 
does  not  require  impossibilities.  With  any 
other  than  American  troops  it  would  have 
been  a  fatal  error  in  General  Tavlor  to 
give  battle  to  Santa  Anna,  at  Buena  Vista, 
for  his  army  was  three  times  whipped  ac- 
cording to  military  rule,  while  it  was  only 
fairly  getting  its  back  up  for  victory,  ac- 
cording to  American  principles:  conse- 
quently while  many,  and  rare  combina- 
tions of  qualifications  are  necessary  for  a 
European  Commander,  only  two,  which 
are  by  no  means  rarely  combined  in  the 
American  character,  are  essentially  neces- 
sary to  make  a  successful  American  Gen- 
eral, viz  :-=-First,  to  drill  well  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  human  masses  in  a  com- 
bined effort-— and,  Secondly,  a  prompt 
ability  to  judge  of  the  extreme  point  of 
human  capability  in  reference  to  existing 
circumstances,  to  know  when  to  give  the 
reins  to,  and  when  to  draw  a  tight  curb£ 
the  fiery  and  daring  spirits  under  his 
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mand.  Although  it  might  be  very  useful 
for  an  American  General  to  possess  all  the 
minor  Qualifications  to  constitute  a  perfect 
General,  jet,  for  success,  with  American 
troops,  tho  two  named  are  all  that  are 
really  necessary.  The  details  may  be 
safely  entrusted  to  the  subordinate  officers 
and  soldiers. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  we 
contend  that  it  is  ultra-anti- American,  and 
deserving  the  marked  and  severe  censure 
of  the  people,  for  any  American  General  to 
persume  to  personify — to  embody  in  him- 
self— the  result  of  the  skill,  the  daring,  the 
intrepidity,  and  the  unflinching  firmness  of 
the  individuals  composing  the  army.     A 
modest,  unassuming,  and  talented  General 
of  republican  troops  of  whom  he  is  the 
confiding  and  affectionate  father,  is  a  noble 
object.     Such  was  Washington  who  never 
thought  of  claiming  honor,  and  it  was 
showered  upon  him  most  bountifully,  be- 
cause  his  noble,  disinterested,  just,  and 
unassuming  qualities  dignified  and  shed  a 
lustre  upon,  instead  of  borrowing  dignity 
and  lustre  from,  his  eminent  position.   He 
had  no  "  hasty-plate-of-soup"  scenes,  be- 
cause he   was  always,  on  all   occasions, 
thoughtful,  serene,  and  dignified.    He  was 
as  much  above  the  arbitrary,  exacting,  en- 
grossing,   self-glorification    of   European 
commanders  of  vassals,  as  the  principles 
he  loved,  and  the  freemen  he  commanded, 
were  superior  to  the  vassals  of  Europe, 
where  Barons,  Dukes,  and  Princes,  claim- 
ed all  of  God's  bounties,  of  which  the  peo- 
ple constitute  only  a  part,  in  their  estima- 
tion.    We  pause  to  ask  of  every  reader, 
whether  Scott  is  an  American  or  a  Euro- 
pean General,  in  respect  to  his  ravenous 
appetite  for  distinction,  and  his  constant 
self  appropriation  of  the  honor   of  the 
army  ?      Nor  is  it  necessary  for  a  correct 
decision  of  this  question,  to  read  his  des- 
patches   and  letters,  which  exhibit  the 
pompous  turgid: ty  of  the  man,  because  his 
**  hasty-plate-of-soup"  letter  and  his  letter 
of  acceptance   of  the  Whig  nomination, 
(recent  events  within  the  recollection  of 
every  person,)  are  so  prominently  and  ri- 
diculously tumid,  that  he  cannot  have  a 
judicious  friend  so  blindly  attached  to  him 
as  not  to  lament  his  weakness.   But  as  the 
issue    to.  be  tried  is  of  infinitely  higher 
*~  -»ortance  than  ordinary  political  issues, 
1*f   ^^proper  to  place  before  the  peo- 
P  H  history  of  some  circumstances 


relating  to  General  Scott,  which  will  en- 
able them  to  arrive  at  a  reliable  estimate 
of  the  man. 

On  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  in 
1815,  General  Scott  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Northern  Division  of  the 
army,  and  had  his  head-quarters  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  battle  of  New 
.Orleans  was  the  great  event  of  that  wax, 
and  concluded  it  with  extraordinary  glory 
to  the  American  arms.  It  was  a  victory; 
obtained  by  raw  troops  in  smaller  numbeiai 
oyer  the  conquerors  of  the  Spanish  Pe- 
ninsula, and  subsequently  of  Waterloo], 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  that  victory,  at  that  time,  and  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  relating  to  it. 
Tho  whole  country  was  transported  with 
joy,  and  no  wonder ;  for  the  jewel  of  Ney 
Orleans,  then  placed  in  the  rich  crown  of 
American  glory  was  only  inferior  in  size^ 
brilliancy,  and  value,  to  that  of  Yorktown,. 
All  Europe  gazed  in  astonishment  at  the 
skill  and  courage  of  Jackson  and  his  armyj 
which  enabled  Trim  to  wrest  from  the  se*> 
lected  heroes  of  the  Biitish  wars  against 
the  French  revolution,  a  prize  of  so  rcuca 
value.  Yet  there  was  one  man — an  Amerp 
ican — a  General  in  the  American  army-^- 
the  same  General  who  now  claims  the  hig^ 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States* 
exclusively  on  his  military  merit — General 
Scott — prompted  by  an  envy  proportioned 
to  his  inordinate  vanity — who  did  all  in 
his  power  to  rob  General  Jackson  of  his 
share  in  the  glory  of  that  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, and  the  nation  of  the  splendid  jewel 
so  much  valued  in  the  diadem  of  glory !  ! 
He  wrote  a  labored  pamphlet  to  show  tha£ 
the  victory  at  New  Orleans  was  not  gainp 
ed  by  military  skill  but  resulted  from  cir- 
cumstances independent  of  Generalshipl 
If  it  were  true,  it  was  a  most  malicious 
interference  in  the  unbounded  joy  of  the . 
nation  for  the  victory.  If  it  were  true^ 
the  announcement  should  not  come  from 
a  General  of  the  army,  as  it  were  a  bullet 
tin  from  head-quarters,  declaring  that  the  . 
United  States  had  no  property  in  the  most 
glorious  event  of  that  just  and  glorious 
war,  and  that  Europe  need  not  gaze  witfy 
mute  astonishment  at  the  achievement.  ^ 
General  of  a  grain  less,  of  vanity,  and  a.  . 
grain  more  of  common  sense,  would  have  . 
held  his  peace  on  such  an  occasion,  if  it 
were  true;  and  lis. patriotism  would  have 
made  him  regret,  that  time,  the  great 
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truth-teller,  would  ultimately  deprive  Gen- 
eral Jackson  of  this  glory,  and  the  nation 
of  one  of  the  fairest  pages  in  her  history. 
The  announcement  was  exceedingly  ill- 
timed,  and  the  source  from  whence  it  came 
was  particularly  offensive  and  objection- 
able. That  it  was  untrue,  in  every  par- 
ticular, is  unnecessary  now  to  be  affirmed, 
because  the  world  has  ratified  the  claim  of 
the  American  people  to  the  moral  glory 
and  influence  of  this  acheivement.  Suf- 
ficient time  has  elapsed  for  a  new  genera- 
tion to  have  sprung  up  at  home,  the  cool 
judgment  of  which  sanctions  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  co temporary  generation  of  the 
great  and  glorious  event.  Nay,  it  will  be 
Veen  in  the  sequel  that,  after  General 
Jackson  became  President,  and  had,  con- 
sequently, the  power  of  promoting  Gen- 
eral Scott,  he  meanly  courted  the  man  he 
had  denounced  for  the  selfish  purpose  of 
'obtaining  promotion  over  the  head  of  Gen- 
eral Gaines,  his  senior  in  grade  in  the 
army. 

But  let  us  follow  the  narrative  of  events, 
for  they  develope  the  character  of  General 
Scott  so  perfectly,  that  each  particular 
trait  stands  out  boldly  to  view  in  high  re- 
lief. Many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  time 
were  shocked  at  the  strictures  of  General 
ficott  on  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  so 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  General 
.Jackson,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation.  De 
Witt  Clinton,  then  Governor  of  this  State, 
thought  proper  to  .reply,  by  a  counter 
publication.  For  this  daring  act  Scott 
.challenged  him,  knowing  that  his  oath  of 
.office  would  not  allow  him  to  fight,  and 
should  he  violate  his  oath  he  knew 
full  well  that  he  was  not  a  dangerous  an- 
tagonist in  the  field  (his  aflair  with  Ryker 
proved  it) ,  and  as  was  to  be  expected,  Clin- 
ton declined  to  meet  Scott,  which  fact 
was  speedily  made  publicly  known. 

Now,  some  person  transmitted  to  the 
Hermitage  the  papers  relating  to  this  af- 
fair, and  old  Hickory,  with  his  customary 
promptness,  hurried  to  Nashville,  jumped 
into  the  stage,  and  made  for  New  York  as 
fast  as  the  conveyances  could  carry  him. 
He  had  before  written  to  Scott,  asking  an 
explanation,  to  which  he  received  an  in- 
tuiting reply,  to  which  he  rejoined  in  the 
most  severe  and  reproachful  terms,  with- 
out being  called  to  account  by  Scott ;  but 
the  challenge  of  De  Witt  Clinton  for  de- 
fending Jackson  filled  the  cup  of  Scott's 


offences,  and  old  Hickory  determined  that 
if  he  could  not  provoke  Scott  to  challenge 
him,  he,  at  least,  could  be  provoked  to 
challenge  Scott.  Arrived  at  New  York 
he  immediately  dispatched  his  friend  to 
Scott  with  a  note  informing  him  that  he 
had  not  taken  an  oath  not  to  fight  a  duel, 
and  that  his  friend  was  authorised  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  an  early 
meeting.  Here  was  the  man  he  had 
maligned,  of  whose  feme  he  was  so 
envious  that  he  used  his  best  efforts  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  thus  rob  the  country  of  the 
fairest  page  in  her  recent  history.  By  the 
challenge  sent  to  De  Witt  Clinton  he 
avowed  himself  a  duelist — acknowledged 
the  propriety  of  this  mode  of  settling  pri- 
vate grievances;  consequently  he  could 
not  refuse  to  meet  Jackson  for  conscien- 
tious scruples.  By  challenging  Clinton, 
who  could  not  meet  him  without  perjury, 
or  resigning  the  office  of  Governor,  Scott 
was  fairly  committed  to  fight  Jackson 
should  he  think  proper  to  take  up  the 
quarrel.  But  Scott  felt,  and  the  public 
knew,  that  it  required  the  highest  personal 
courage  to  meet  Jackson  in  the  field.  His 
eye  never  blinked — his  nerves  never  trem- 
bled. Scott  would  still  remain  censurable 
for  challenging  an  officer  whose  oath  of 
office  prevented  him  from  accepting  ;  but 
he  could  not  be  charged  with  the  cowardly 
design  of  gaining  a  reputation  without  the 
danger  of  an  encounter,  for  a  Jwstile  meet- 
ing with  Old  Hickory  was  the  extreme  of 
danger.  Better  enter  the  wolf's  den,  as 
did  old  Putnam,  or  encounter  a. lion,  as 
did  Richard.  Every  one  knew  this,  and 
no  one  better  than  Scott.  He  knew  it  so 
well  that  he  dared  not  encounter  it,  al- 
though, from  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
affair,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  brave 
any  danger,  rather  than  show  the  white. 
He  showed  his  prudence,  if  he  did  not  his 
courage,  in  preferring  to  show  the  white  ; 
and,  as  he  had  made  a  great  fuss  with 
Clinton,  and  exhibited  the  feather  with 
Jackson,  richly  earned  the  appropriate 
soubriquet  of  a  Fuss  and  leathers? 

Would  that  we  had  nothing  to  add  to 
the  facts  above  stated.  The  character  of 
a  high  military  officer,  identified  with  the 
national  glory  gained  by  the  army  in  many 
gallant  exploits,  should  not  be  assailed 
without  a  justifiable  cause.  It  is  dear  to 
him,  and  the  country  has  a  property  if  * 
which  should  not  be  lightly  sacrifice'* 
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respect  to  himself  we  have  no  apology  to 
offer ;  because  if  he  had  rested  contented 
with  the  eminent  position  he  enjoys,  he 
would  not  have  made  it  the  imperative 
duty  of  a  citizen  to  exhibit  the  traits  of 
character  which  make  him  dangerously 
unfit  for  the  Chief  Magistracy, — the  object 
of  his  ambition.  He  has  placed  himself 
in  a  position  demanding  scrutiny,  and 
has  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  demand 
is  met.  In  respect  to  the  property  of  the 
country  in  his  character,  which  relates  ex- 
clusively to  his  military  successes,  it  must 
have  been  observed,  that  we  have  pur- 
posely avoided  criticisms  on  his  military 
conduct,  (in  respect  to  which  we  are  ten- 
der,) and  have  confined  our  strictures  to 
traits  which  characterise  the  man,  not  the 
officer.  When  a  mere  military  officer, 
with  the  naked  claim  of  military  successes 
— and  on  these  alone — claims  the  gift  of 
the  highest  office  in  the  country — in  th<* 
world — it  becomes  a  duty  to  expose  his 
character  fully  to  view,  that  the  people 
may  vote  understanding^. 

We  do  not  design  to  dwell  on  the  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  elevating  to 
the  Executive  Chair  a  man  governed  by 
such  principles,  because  every  reader  is 
capable  of  perceiving  it.  Besides,  the  ob- 
jectionable, nay,  offensive  traits  of  Gen. 
Scott's  character,  become  so  strikingly 
manifest  by  a  naked  statement  of  facts, 
that  he  has  left  no  room  for  a  rhetorical 
display.  They  are  not  so  carefully  and 
artfully  concealed,  as  to  require  perspicu- 
ity for  their  discovery,  and  to  demand  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  mankind  to  dis- 
cern the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
reposing  supreme  power  in  a  man  actuated 
by  them.  He  could  not  conceal  them  if 
he  would,  because  they  are  the  master 
impulses  of  his  nature,  and  will  govern. 
They  have  made  him  what  he  is ;  but  they 
cannot  make  him  other,  or  more.  Severe 
training  in  his  youth  might,  possibly,  have 
suppressed  them  ;  or,  if  he  had  had  higher 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  to  take  their 
place,  his  follies  might  have  been  brought 
under  their  subjection,  to  a  degree ;  but 
lie  would  have  been  spoiled  for  the  only 
profession  in  which  he  could,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, become  a  distinguished  man. 

We  have  not  yet  finished  the  history  of 

■events  of  the  period  under  consideration. 

g^mporaneons  with  those  above  detailed, 

'  «e«ght  &  controversy  with  the  citi- 


zens of  New  York,  and  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. His  quarrels  with  Governor  Clio  ton 
and  Gen.  Jackson,  in  addition  to  what  he 
had  previously  on  hand  with  Gen.  Gaines, 
were  not  sufficient  to  occupy  his  idle  in- 
tervals, and  keep  him  sufficiently  before 
the  public  to  gratify  the  craving  of  his  ap- 
petite. But,  to  those  on  hand,  an  active 
controversy  with  the  Mayor,  Aldermen', 
and  Commonalty  of  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  would  afford  the  required  addition: 
possessing  the  important  advantages  of 
notoriety  by  being  constantly  before  the 
public,  while  it  could  scarcely  be  made  % 
personal  quarrel  by  any  individual  citizen 
to  lead  to  a  duel.  A  short  history  of  the 
affair  is  necessary  that  it  may  be  under* 
stood. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  wat 
with  Great  Britain,  the  government  of  the, 
United  States  required  a  rite  for  a  fort,  to 
protect  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The 
Common  Council  of  the  city  offered  a  site 
in  the  bay  of  New  York,  near  the  Battery, 
which  was  accepted,  and  the  present  Castle 
was  immediately  built.  A  right  of  way 
across  the  Battery— ingress  and  egress  to 
and  from  the  Castle — was,  of  course,  inci- 
dent to  the  grant  of  the  site  to  the  United 
States ;  but  no  grant  was  made,  required, 
or  even  contemplated,  of  any  part  of  the 
Battery,  which  of  course  belonged  to  the 
people  for  a  promenade.  Every  thing  was 
conducted  satisfactorily  by  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  army  in  command  of  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  agreeably  to  the  true 
intent  of  the  grant,  during  the  war.  No 
pretension  was  made  that  the  United  States 
had  any  right  to  any  part  of  the  Battery. 
On  the  contrary,  during  all  the  active 
operations  of  that  active  time,  when  a  visit 
from  the  enemy  was  daily  expected,  the 
Battery  remained  unincumbered,  and  free 
for  the  enjoyment  of  citizens,  especially 
ladies  and  children,  crowds  of  whom  were 
seen  on  every  fine  day  enjoying  the  de- 
lightful air  and  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
bay.  If  a  few  soldiers  passed  and  repassed 
to  and  from  the  Castle,  they  never  inter- 
fered with  the  promenaders,  but  merely 
added  variety  to  the  interesting  scenery  of 
the  place.  Soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  Castle,  at  least  long  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  it  was  discovered  that, 
as  a  mean  of  defence,  the  Castle  was  ab- 
solutely useless ;  that  when  the  enemy ' 
should  arrive  within  range  of  the  guns  of 
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the  Castle,  the  city  would  be  within  range 
of  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  would,  con- 
sequently, be  subdued,  or  destroyed.  It 
was,  therefore,  very  properly  decided,  that 
the  defence  of  the  harbor  of  New  York 
must  be  made  at  Sandy  Hook,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  on  Staten  Island,  in  the 
second.  Agreeably  to  this  wise  decision, 
the  chief  defence  of  the  harbor  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Castle  and  Islands,  and  a 
large  body  of  soldiers,  principally  sailors, 
were  stationed  at  Sandy  Hook,  who  would,  - 
no  doubt,  have  desperately  defended  this 
entrance  from  the  ocean.  If  the  enemy 
Jiad  succeeded  in  passing  here,  they  would 
meet  a  still  more  formidable  force  of  men, 
and  batteries,  in  their  passage  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  bay.  The  matters  to 
which  we  ask  special  attention  are,  1st. 
That  the  grant  of  the  city  to  the  United 
States  was  a  site  for  a  castle  in  thebay  of 
New  York  outside  of  tlte  Battery,  with 
ingress  and  egress  incident.  2d.  That 
during  the  war,  when,  if  at  any  time,  the 
possession  of  the  Battery  might  be  useful 
to,  and  excusable  by,  the  United  States, 
no  claim  was  made  to  a  rigfU  of  posses- 
sion of  any  part  of  tJie  Battery.  3d.  That 
the  site  was  granted  in  consideration  of 
its  supposed  necessity  for  tlie  defence  of  tlte 
city ;  and,  consequently,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered to  be  useless  for  this  object^  tlte 
grant  became  void,  subject  to  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  expense  between  the 
parties.  4th!  If,  during  the  war,  no  neces- 
sity existed  for  occupying  the  Battery 
with  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  and 
no  right  was  claimed  for  such  an  occupan- 
cy,  for  a  stro)igcr  reason  wo  such  necessity 
could  exist  after  peace  was  declared. 

Matters  stood  thus  amicably  between 
the  parties  until  the  Peace,  when,  as  we 
have  seen,  General  Scott  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Northern  Division  of 
the  army,  made  his  head-quarters  in  New 
York,  and  of  course  exercised  supreme 
military  authority.  Immediately  the  w^§. 
face  of  affairs  was  changed.  Scott  claimed 
a  right  to  the  possession  of  the  Battery  as 
an  incident  appurtenant  to  the  Castle,  on 
the  ground  that  a  grant  of  the  site  in  the 
Bay  (a  certain  number  of  feet  beyond  the 
Battery,)  necessarily  became  a  grant  of 
the  Battery;  that  the  void  consideration 
was  nothing  to  him ;  that  necessity  for  the 
occupation  was  not  tlte  measure  by  which 
a  right  was  to  be  execised,  but  tlie  conve- 


nience, the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  party 
to  wlwm  it  belonged.  These  were  new, 
bold,  and  startling  positions.  Startling, 
not  because  they  were  equitable,  or  legal, 
but  because  they  were  advanced  by  a  man 
having  the  power  and  the  determination  to 
give  annoyance,  and  make  trouble.  The 
citizens  were  alarmed  at  these  pretensions, 
and  the  Corporation,  though,  partaking  of 
the  general  alarm,  could  not  believe  that 
Scott  seriously  intended  to  tresspass  so 
outrageously  and  vexatiously  on  the  public 
domain.  The  citizens  and  corporation,  were 
not  long  left  in  doubt  of  his  intentions; 
for  barracks  were  soon  erected  on  the  main 
avenue  of  the  battery,  opposite  the  bridge 
to  the  castle,  where  a  picket  of  soldiers 
was  established,  and  sentinels  were  kept 
constantly  on  duty,  as  though  this  was  as 
advanced  post  in  front  of  an  enemy, — the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
city  of  New  York  !  The  soldiers  unbkish- 
ingly,  because  necessarily,  obeyed  the  calk 
of  nature  in  public,  behind  the  barracks. 
Gen.  Scott  ordered  the  double  gate  oppo- 
site Greenwich  street  to  be  kept  open  for 
his  convenience,  through  which  he  drove 
his  carriage  and  four  down  the  main  ave- 
nue of  the  Battery  to  the  barracks,  where 
they  often  stood  for  hours.  Thus  was  a 
grant  by  the  city  for  the  defence  of  the 
harbor  against  enemies  in  open  war,  made 
a  mean  of  offence  against  the  city  by  our 
own  General-in-Chief  in  profound  peace ; 
and  the  wives,,  daughters,  nurses,  and 
children  of  citizens  driven  from  the  Bat- 
tery !  Citizens  were  clamorous  for  redress, 
and  knots  of  them  might  be  seen  congre- 
gated on  the  Battery  with  clenched  fists, 
and  regarding  the  soldiers  with  scowling 
eyes,  indicating  that  the  merest  trifle 
would  cause  a  riot  that  would  end  by 
throwing  barracks,  soldiers,  and  General 
into  the  bay.  The  Corporation  remonstra- 
ted earnestly,  nay,  entreatingly,  with  Scott, 
and  directed  the  committee  of  the  public* 
.grounds,,  in  conjunction ,  with  the  Street- 
Commissioner  (General  Combs)  to  com- 
monioate  with  Soott  on  too  subject.  But 
the  affair  was  too  dear  to  him  to  be  yielded 
to  remonstrance,  representation,  and  en- 
treaty. It  was  too  delightful  a  quarrel  to 
be  be  made  up  on  eueh  terms.  We  onee 
knew  an  aristocratic  old  maid  who  honestly 
thought  that  "  poor  people  should  never 
have  the  itch,  because  U  was  such  a  hx 
ury,  to  sorafch;"  and  Soott  deterc 
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thai  ladies,  nursed,  and  children,  should 
not  have  the  pure  air,  invigorating  walks, 
and  delightful  prospects  of  the  Battery, 
because  it  was  tuck  a  htxitry  to  have  his 
vanity  tickled  by  the  nursery  talk  of  every 
family,  by  being  the  standing  subject  for 
angry  discussion  in  the  Common  Council 
Chamber,  and  at  the  bountiful  table  of 
dear  old  mother  Kaats.  Nothing  could 
more  speedily  and  certainly  make  him  the 
common  talk  of  the  city  than  to  put  the 
Fathers  of  the  city  at  defiance,  by  depriv- 
ing the  ladies,  nurses,  and  children,  of  their 
beloved  Battery.  Every  lady  and  nurse 
would  whisper,  and  every  prattling  urchin 
would  lisp,  as  he  passed  the  streets  in  his 
barouche-and-four,  "that's  the  great  Gene- 
ral Scott,  the  hero — of  the  Battery." 
True,  no  huzzas  greeted  his  ears,  but  the 
next  best  flattering  unction  to  his  craving 
spirit — the  scowling  eye  and  muttered 
curses  of  the  male  population,  assured  him 
of  notoriety  by  his  coup  mtfitaire,  which 
was  more  than  any  other  General  in  the 
army  could  obtain  by  a  command  in  New 
York,  in  a  time  of  peace.  Besides,  Gene- 
rals Jackson  and  Gaines,  his  open  and 
avowed  enemies,  then  in  the  city,  would 
be  struck  dumb  with  envy  at  the  success- 
ful stratagem,  which  made  his  name  a 
household  word  in  the  great  city  of  New- 
York.  They  had  challenged  him  to  fight, 
and  this  would  satisfy  them  that  his  refusal 
to  meet  them  did  not  proceed  from  fear, 
as  it  required  a  kind  of  courage  to  which 
Jackson  and  Gaines  had  no  pretension,  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  Battery  against  la- 
dies, nurses,  and  children,  and  gallantly 
defy  the  Mayor,  Alderman,  and  Common- 
alty of  New  York. 

Matters  stood  in  this  belligerent  attitude 
for  some  time — Scott  triumphantly  holding 
possession  of  the  Battery,  and  the  Corpo- 
ration exerting  every  conceivable  persua- 
sive effort  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  it 
peaceably,  until  the  fears  of  the  City  Fa- 
thers became  aroused  by  the  excitement 
and  impatience  of  the  citizens,  and  fears 
began  to  be  entertained  that  they  would 
soon  proclaim  Lynch  law  against  Scott,  his 
soldiers,  and  the  barracks.  They  at  last 
determined  to  represent  matters  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War ;  and  as  the  castle  was  use- 
less to  the  General  Government  as  a  means 
of  defence  of  the  city,  to  request  a  recon- 
veyance of  the  castle  and  appurtenances, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  city  in  fu- 


ture from  annoyance  by  the  arrogant  pre- 
sumption of  a  military  officer.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  city  this  application  was 
made  to  Madison  and  his  cabinet,  men  who 
sympathised  with  the  people,  and  were 
always  prompt  to  check  any  military  as- 
sumptions on  their  rights.  A  reconvey- 
ance of  the  castle  was  promptly  made  to 
the  city,  and  Scott  was  ordered  to  vacate 
the  Battery.  Thus  armed,  the  Corpora- 
tion ordered  the  executive  oflicer,  General 
Combs  (the  street  commissioner,)  to  go  to 
the  Battery,  take  possession,  dislodge  the 
soldiers,  and  demolish  the  barracks  ;  whicn 
was  performed,  accompanied  by  cheers 
for  the  city  fathers,  groans  for  Scott,  and 
the  treble  voices  of  children  joyously  sing- 
ing a  nursery  ditty — 


Oh  joyons  news,  the  BattYy  viewa, 

And  pleasures  long  forgot,  sir, 
We'll  now  enjoy — the  girl  and  boy. 
Don't  care  a  ng  for  Scott,  sir. 
Huzza,  good  newi,  play,  air,  and  viewa, 
For  we  doa't  care  for  Soot*,  sir! 


Thus  ended  the  affair  of  the  Battery,  in 
which  Scott  was  most  signally  defeated, 
after  a  long,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Cor- 
poration, an  exceedingly  unpleasant  con- 
test. Although  it  was  of  deep  local  in- 
terest at  the  time,  yet  it  was  one  of  those 
childish  temporary  annoyances  which  would 
not  now  be  remembered,  were  it  not,  that 
the  man  who  occasioned  it  is  now  claiming 
from  the  people  an  office  in  which  a  similar 
display  of  his  vanity  would  affect  the  inter- 
est of  tbe  nation,  possibly  of  the  world, 
and  entail  on  it  permanent  evils,  to  be  bit- 
terly regretted  by  many  generations. 

The  events  we  have  detailed  occurred 
about  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  said  by  Scott's  friends,  that 
time  has  improved  and  reformed  his  char- 
acter. If  there  were  the  least  evidence  of 
improvement  and  reform  we  would  rejoice, 
and  remain  silent  respecting  these  affairs ; 
but  so  far  from  discovering  an  improve- 
ment and  reform  in  General  Scott,  we 
have  noticed,  and  it  is  too  notorious  to  bo 
questioned,  that  the  predominant  charac- 
teristics of  his  youth  have  been  confirmed, 
not  reformed,  by  age.  Age  and  experi- 
ence alone,  without  the  aid  of  religious 
influences,  seldom  reform,  but  generally 
confirm,  the  predominant  master  traits  of 
early  character.  What  a  man  is  at  thirty 
he  will  be  at  sixty,  except  that  age  and  ex- 
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Serience  may  have  given  him  art  to  hide 
is  defects,  or  assurance  and  recklessness 
in  exhibiting  them.  We  think  we  do  him 
more  than  justice  by  saying,  that  General 
Scott  remains  unaltered  by  time  in  his  pre- 
dominant traits  of  character.  His  vanity 
was,  and  is,  too  rank  to  be  concealed  by 
any  art  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  and 
too  predominant  to  be  made  more  conspic- 
uous by  recklessness  and  assurance.  It 
exhibits  itself  on  all  occasions,  even  in  his 
letter  accepting  the  Whig  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  On  such  an  occasion  pru- 
dence exercises  unusual  authority  over  the 
aspirant  for  public  honor,  to  make  him  ex- 
actly meet  the  conditions  attached  to  his 
nomination,  and  no  more.  No  politic  man 
would  say  more,  though  an  honest  politi- 
cian might,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
say  less,  than  would  commit  him,  unquali- 
fiedly, to  the  conditions,  technically  called 
the  platform,  of  his  nomination.  They 
are  the  issues  made  by  the  collected  wis- 
dom of  the  party,  personified  in  him  by 
his  nomination,  and  to  be  solemnly  tried 
by  the  people  through  the  ballot  boxes. 
These  issues  are  usually  adopted  by  men 
of  experience  and  wisdom,  selected  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  often  after 
long  debate  and  consideration,  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  increased  in  number 
by  a  nominee  of  common  prudence,  with- 
out an  uncontrollable  necessity.  But  Scott 
cannot  put  his  pen  to  paper  without  a  se- 
rious blunder.  We  leave  the  manner  for 
the  matter ;  for  although  the  manner  gives 
an  unmistakable  offensive  odor,  yet  the 
matter  is  peculiarly  impolitic  and  objec- 
tionable. Nothing  in  the  platform  required 
him  to  say  a  word  about  the  Naturalization 
laws  ;  and  why,  except  by  his  customary 
infatuation,  he  pledged  himself  to  an  alter- 
ation of  the  Naturalization  laws,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  service  of  one  year 
in  the  army  equivalent  to  a  service  of  five 
years  in  a  civil  capacity,  his  best  friends 
would  bo  at  a  loss  to  determine.    A  mis- 


take of  this  nature,  in  diplomacy,  might  be 
fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
And  what  security  have  we  that  kindred 
mistakes  would  not  thus  be  frequently 
made?  His  extreme  imprudence  in  a 
matter  of  such  high  importance  and  deep 
interest  as  an  election  to  the  Executive 
Chair,  forbids  the  belief  that,  if  seated  in 
that  chair,  inflated  by  authority,  and  sur- 
rounded by  influences  to  feed  his  vanity, 
instead  of  to  temper  his  judgment,  he  would 
become  sufficiently  politic  and  prudent  to 
avoid  entanglement  with  foreign  nations. 

But  why  was  this  pledge  introduced, 
this  gratuitous  issue  made,  in  Scott's  let- 
ter accepting  the  nomination?  *  He  un- 
doubtedly had  an  object,  a  great  object  in 
view  by  it,  or,  weak  as  we  have  hitherto 
believed  him  to  be,  we  have  rated  him  far 
beyond  his  merit.  What,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  can  it  be  ?  Is  it  that  a 
training  under  the  rigid  discipline  of  the 
army  and  navy  is  so  much  better  calcu- 
lated to  instruct  its  subjects  in  republican 
principles  than  a  free  intercourse  with  the 
people  at  large,  that  they  will  become  as 
well  qualified  to  vote  understanding^  in 
one  year,  as  the  others  will  in  five  years  ? 
Common  sense  says,  emphatically,  No! 
Is  it  to  offer  an  inducement  to  foreigners 
to  enter  into  the  public  service,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Americans,  that  the  army  and 
navy  may  become  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  for  a  future  coup  d'etat  t 
Patriotism  says  No !  Is  it  that  foreigners 
are  so  much  braver  than  Americans,  so 
much  more  capable  of  endurance  and  all 
the  duties  required  in  a  soldier,  that  it  is 
important  to  secure  them  for  the  public 
defence  by  such  an  extraordinary  bounty  ? 
Patriotism  most  emphatically  says,  No! 
Is  it  because  he  had  been  a  Native  Ameri- 
can, and  opposed  to  any  foreigner  becom- 
ing a  citizen,  and  that  it  now  became  im- 
portant for  him  to  be  as  ultra  in  favor  of 
foreigners  as  he  had  been  ultra  against 
them? 
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One  would  think  from  the  much  that 
is  written  on  the  subject  of  New  York 
Society  that  it  could  not  be  exhausted ; 
nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  so  long  as  it  is  treat- 
ed so  loosely  as  in  some  works  recently 
published  in  our  city,  whose  notoriety  is 
sufficient  without  our  contributing  to  it. 

The  general  drift  of  these  writings  is  not 
the  good  of  the  people,  alluded  to  under 
fictitious  names,  nor  the  improvement  of 
those  who  look  on.  But  to  give  course  to 
malicious  spleen,  or  scandalizing  propensi- 
ties. 

Of  course,  no  one  will  unjustly  apply 
these  remarks  where  the  book  does  not 
deserve  it.  A  few  writers  have  treated  the 
subject  with,  at  least,  well  deserved  rail- 
ery,  and  in  good  taste.  A  Newport  cor- 
respondent of  one  of  the  daily  papers,  this 
summer,  has  said  some  excellent  things  on 
the  construction  of  American  Society,  and 
said  them  well. 

But  there  is  in  much  of  the  casual  lit- 
erature of  the  day,  as  well  as  in  the  cur- 
rent course  of  conversation,  an  unhealthy 
state  of  opinion,  which  every  sensible  and 
high-hearted  American  should  feel  it  his 
pride  to  correct. 

In  the  writings  we  allude  to,  the  weal- 
thy are  taunted  continually  with  the  re- 
minder that  their  parents,  or  mayhap 
themselves,  have  been  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits  before  the  days  of  genteel  idleness 
arrived ;  thus  the  quick  is  kept  raw  to  the 
lash,  and  a  diseased  sensibility  engendered 
and  perpetuated.  Society  may  be  held 
answerable  for  these  productions.  It  may 
be  said  that  if  people  were  not  so  foolish 
about  their  origin,  they  would  not  be 
laughed  at.  And  that  may  be  true  and 
yet  not  just.  For  we  expect  a  right  tone 
to  be  given  to  public  sentiment  by  those 
who  assume  the  responsibility  of  writing 
for  the  public. 

In  England,  where  there  is  a  landed 
aristocracy,  and  an  entail  which  secures 
the  pride  of  the  name  to  the  starvation  of 
the  family,  if  there  is  injustice,  there  is  at 
least  consistency,  in  despising  those  who 
gain  their  livelihood  by  their  own  labor. 


But  what  do  we  mean  in  this  country  by 
"  Snobs"  and  "  Cod  Fish  Aristocracy  ?  " 
The  very  subject  of  proper  pride  with 
American  i  is  meant  by  these  expressions 
to  be  held  up  to  contempt.  And  if  the 
wealthy  New  Yorker  would  nobly  answer: 
"  We  made  our  own  fortunes" — and  would 
moreover  add — u  we  intend  too,  that  our 
children  shall  make  theirs;"  the  evil 
would  at  once  be  reached,  and  the  irony 
fall  to  the  ground. 

And  this  course  would  effectually  strike 
at  the  absurdity  of  seeking  to  combine  the 
merit  of  ancestors  and  collaterals  in  the 
individual.  We  respect  filial  reverence 
and  honorable  pride  in  the  virtues  of  pa- 
rents. But  we  despise  self-estimation  on 
the  merits  of  any  other,  or  haughty  super- 
cilinousness  of  the  accidental  distinction  of 
relatives.  What  are  you  yourself  ?  That 
we  will  respect  in  you.  We  will  respect 
your  father,  your  uncle  or  your  cousin  for 
himself,  if  he  deserve  it.  This  is  the 
American  principles  of  right  and  of  natu- 
ral consequence.  And  it  is  the  duty  and 
the  interest  of  Americans,  to  be  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  is  too  much  false  sentiment  per- 
vading our  whole  society,  about  what  is 
called  aristocracy ;  and  false  sentiment  on 
both  sides.  On  the  side  of  those  who  are 
called  the  aristocracy,  and  on  the  part  of 
those  who  sneeringly  or  deferentially  give 
them  the  title. 

We  hear,  for  instance,  that  X.T.  has  made 
money,  bought  an  elegant  house,  educated 
his  children  at  fashionable  schools,  and 
is  now  anxious  to  be  received  in  "  good 
society."  Well,  now,  let  us  see,  first 
Why,  and  second  What  is  Good  Socie- 
ty :— 

Why  ? — We  put  this  inquiry  first,  be- 
cause we  wish  our  friends,  the  true-hearted 
and  high-minded  mechanics,  the  Robert 
Fultons  of  their  day,  to  analyse  their  own 
motives  and  promptings  in  this  ambition, 
if  they  have  it.  But  the  two  questions  can 
be  best  answered  together.^ 

What  is  good  society  ?  and  what  is  the 
object  in  courting  its  notice  ?    Is  it  the 
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rich  merely  who  form  good  society  ?  0, 
no  ;  there  are  people  richer  than  ourselves 
whose  society  we  would  not  desire.  Is  it 
respectable  position  a  generation  hack  ? 
No,  the  generation  succeeding  that  which 
was  distinguished  is  quite  as  likely  to  he 
out  of  note,  as  to  he  noted.  An  old  New 
Yorker  tells  us  that  in  looking  over  th< 
directory  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  hack, 
and  th  it  of  to-day,  he  can  scarcely  find  a 
name  of  those,  distinguished  then,  in  the 
high  p!aces  of  to-day.  And  that  the  sani' 
state  of  things  is  true  of  the  owners  of  the 
Hudso  1  River  estatep.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing extract  illustrative  : 

REPUBLICAN  ARISTOCRATS. 

The  class  of  gentry  known  in  this  country  as 
Aristocrats,  is  thus  described  in  Hunt's  Merchants 
Magazine : 

Twenty  years  ago,  this  one  bntchered,  and  that 
one  made  candies,  another  sold  cheese  and  batter 
a  fourth  carried  on  a  distillery,  another  was  a  con- 
tractor on  csnals,  others  were  merchants  and  me 
chanics.  They  are  acquainted  with  both  ends  of 
society— as  their  children  will  be  after  them 
thouufi  it  will  not  do  to  say  so  out  loud.  For  often 
yon  shall  find  that  these  toiling  worms  hatch  but- 
terflies, and  they  live  about  a  year 

Death  brings  division  of  property ;  and  it  brings 
new  financiers  ;  the  yoang  gentleman  takes  his 
revenues,  aud  begins  to  travel — towards  poverty 
which  lie  reaches  before  death — or  his  children  di 
—if  h«  do  not.  So  that,  in  fact,  though  there  is  n 
moneyed  rank,  it  is  not  hereditary — it  is  accessi- 
ble to  all ;  three  erood  seasons  of  cottun  will  sem: 
up  a  generation  of  men ;  a  score  of  years  will  brinj. 
thera  all  down,  aud  send  their  children  again  to  la 
bor. 

The  father  grubs  and  grows  rich  ;  his  children 
strut,  and  use  the  money  ;  their  children  inherit 
the  pride,  and  go  to  shiftless  poverty  ;  their  chil 
dreu.  reiuv  worsted  by  fresh  plebeian  blood,  and  b\ 
the  smell  of  the  clod  come  up  a^ain.  Thus  societ\ 
like  a  tree,  draws  its  sap  from  the  earth.  changeV 
into  leaves  and  blossoms,  spreads  them  abroad  in 
great  glory ;  sheds  them  off  to  fall  back  to  the 
earth.  ab'ain  to  mingle  with  the  soil,  and  at  length 
to  reappear  in  new  trees  and  fresh  garniture. 

But  now  ohserve  that  the  teachiug  of 
this  article  is  itself  in  the  spirit  of  a  sneer 
at  occupations  which  we  must  have  filled. 
The  principle  is  also  advanced  that  socie- 
ty gains  by  the  fall  of  families.  And  if 
vice  is  always  to  he  the  concomitant  of 
wealth,  no  doubt  it  does.  But  why  should 
it  \>o.  ?  Because  people  are  made  asham- 
ed of  selling  milk,  or  making  candles,  or 
driving  carts,  or  shoving  the  plane  ;  and  so 
when  there  is  a  division  of  property,  every 
thing  is  endured  rather  than  a  volun- 
tary return  to  the  means  whence  the  wealth 
first  eame.  We  admit  that  some  occupa- 
tions are  not  so  pleasant  to  those  who 


have  been  reared  in  luxurious  homes,  but 
then  there  are  others  to  which  the  only 
objection  is  the  anti-republican  scorn- 
fulness  which  poisons  our  social  opinions. 
The  young  gentleman  would  feel  himself 
degraded  by  opening  a  small  dry  goods 
store,  or  even  a  shoe  store  in  Broadway  ; 
no — no — no— don't  mention  it  to  him, 
he  could  not  endure  the  thought.  So  he 
wastes  his  little  patrimony  in  "  keeping 
up  appearances."  Keeping  up  appear- 
ances— that  is  not  at  all  discreditable 
— striving  still  to  vie  with  other  young 
men  who  are  still  living  out  of  their  fa- 
thers' purses  ;  helping  out  matters  by 
occasional  visits  to  the  gambling-table,  or 
still  meaner  shifts,  and  hoping  by  preserv- 
ing a  genteel  exterior,  to  get  himself 
lodged  on  legal  terms  of  free  board  in  the 
house  of  a  wife  or  of  the  wife's  father. 
The  young  lady,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, pursues  the  phantom  of  a  wealthy 
marriage,  with  about  as  much  haughtiness 
and  as  much  delicacy.  But  although  suc- 
cess may  now  and  then  be  won,  failure  is 
the  rule.  And  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  very 
soon  known,  on  the  division  of  an  estate, 
what  the  share  is  ;  and  it  is  only  the  rarer 
instance,  that  inherited  property  has  suffi- 
cient power  and  vitality  to  go  alone,  when 
it  is  first  put  on  its  feet. 

Now  we  may  scoff,  and  sentimentalize, 
and  philosophize,  as  superficial  or  romantic 
ideas  may  prompt,  and  where  you  have  the 
money,  vou  may,  or  may  think  you  do, 
despise  it.  But  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
visible  or  understood,  is  necessary  to  get 
something  to  eat,  and  more  to  get  clothes, 
and  more  to  get  a  home,  and  more  to  get 
books,  and  stiU  more  to  get  leisure  to  read 
the  books,  the  leisure  implying  that  you 
can  now  afford  to  hire  somebody  to  do 
some  of  your  work  for  you.  While,  there- 
fore, we  admit  that  the  American  too  often 
loses  sight  of  the  true  and  normal  use  of 
money,  which  is  the  attainment  of  comfort 
and  refinement,  we  must  defend  him  from 
senseless  blame  for  his  industry,  energy, 
and  tact  in  making  money. 

Why  do  Americans  desire  money  ?  Be- 
cause money  represents,  in  a  concentrated 
form,  the  ideal  of  the  American.  Splen- 
dour, refinement,  hospitality,  education. 
This  is  the  dream  of  every  American,  ft 
is  for  this,  for  himself  or  his  children,  that 
he  thinks,  and  laborB,  and  economises. 
The  rule  is,  that  every  American  must 
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earn  his  own  fortune.  The  mistake  is  the 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  rule,  or  to  prevent 
the  necessity  occurring  to  one's  children. 
The  Americans  are  not  a  sordid  people ; 
we  have  few  misers  among  us.  Our  na- 
tional impulses  are  generally  good.  One 
of  our  greatest  faults,  is  in  not  being  true 
and  consistent  with  the  original  impulse. 
The  object  for  which  the  money  was  first 
desired,  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  a 
rivalry  with  some  contemporary.  The 
children  are  trained  up  to  the  expectation 
of  wealth,  and  their  capacity  for  business, 
whatever  it  might  have  been,  is  quenched 
in  the  vain  idea  that  the  whole  of  their 
life  is  to  be  occupied  in  spending  that 
money.  And  here  again  comes  out  the 
American  characteristic,  to  grasp  after 
luxuries  and  elegancies,  and  to  earn  and 
to  spend  as  much  as  possible.  But  it  is 
precisely  here  that  we  desire  society  to  put 
a  finger  on  its  pulse  and  count-its  feverish 
beat.  When  the  family  position  is  once 
built  up,  it  is  so  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  all  it  has  gained  should  be  sunk  by 
imprudence,  and  folly,  and  false  pride. 
As  we  have  said,  it  is  idle  to  despise 
money.  You  may  as  well  despise  food 
and  raiment.  You  cannot  long  retain 
elegance  without  means.  You  cannot 
bring  up  your  children  with  refinement,  in 
poverty  and  hardship.  All  the  tradition- 
ary elegance  of  ancestors  will  not  save 
them.  Why  then  not  at  once  invest  the 
small  patrimony  in  something  that  will 
bring  in  a  certain  return,  without  asking 
whether  the  old  set  will  think  it  genteel  or 
not  ?  Depend  upon  it  they  will  not  think 
you  genteel  when  the  money  is  all  gone. 
But  you  reply  with  a  melancholy  shrug 
perhaps,  or  a  proud  assurance,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  purse,  "  I  have  not 
been  taught  to  do  anything."  And  here 
falls  the  guilt  upon  the  parent's  head. 
Why  has  the  son  not  been  taught  the 
trade  which  enriched  the  father,  or  some 
other  equally  good,  when  it  was  known  be 
was  not  suited  to  a  profession,  and  would 
never  attempt  to  succeed  in  it,  even  if  that 
were  his  presumed  destination  ?  Because 
the  father  wished  to  give  the  son  more  re- 
fined associations!  To  look  at  the  son, 
we  may  perhaps  doubt  the  actual  superi- 
ority of  association,  especially  if  we  com- 
pare, in  otir  recollection,  the.  countenance 
of  the  intelligent,  hard  thinking  father, 
with  the  bloated,  or  insipid,  or  haggard 


face  of  the  son.  And  whatever  may  be 
said  on  the  subject,  if  a  man  is  a  gentle- 
man and  a  mechanic,  he  can  be  a  me-, 
chanio  and  a  gentleman.  Or  in  whatever 
useful  occupation  he  may  choose  to  en- 
gage, he  will  still  be  a  gentleman.  It 
rests  with  the  wealthy  and  refined  to  give 
dignity  to  labor.  They  can  do  it,  and  if 
they  do  not,  they  are  false  to  society,  and 
to  their  owtt  -stability  of  position.  We 
have  in  our  mind's  eye  some  gentlemen 
who  are  mechanics,  and  nobody  doubt*., 
their  gentility  or  position  for  a, moment*     j 

The  old  noblesse  of  Europe  had  this 
merit  in  misfortune,  they  never  considered  . 
themselves  humiliated  by  it.  And  in  go- 
ing to  England,  or  coming  to  our  country, 
tjhey  have  always  proudly  taken  hold  of 
any  occupation  that  would  give  them  inde- 
pendent bread.  Nor  would  they  after- 
wards hesitate  to  refer  to  whatever  busi- 
ness they  engaged  in.  Now  if  Americans 
would  cure  themselves  of  their  diseased 
sensibility  on  this  score,  and  hold  their 
republican  blood  as  insusceptible  of  con-  • 
taminadon  as  the  brightest  scarlet  that  . 
ever  flowed  through  regal  veins,  they  would 
save  themselves  many  painful  twinges  of 
galled  pride,  and  give  themselves  a  steady 
composure,  tending  alike  to  their  own 
happiness  and  to  pure  good  manners. 

But  the  origin  of  much  evil  here  is  in 
the  parent's  desire  for.  inordinate  wealth, 
either  from  individual  pride,  or  to  place 
his  children  above  the  necessity,  which 
made  him  what  he  is.  One  would  think 
we  had  enough  sad  lessons  on  this  subject 
to  warn  us.  But  it  seems  not.  Though 
the  character  of  rich  men's  sons  is  prover- 
bial among  us  for  worthlessness,  men  still 
go  on,  making  silk-worms  of  themselves, 
and  all  for  the  benefit  of  their  children. 
We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  amiable 
weakness  imputed  or  assumed.  We  must 
believe,  with  all  that  lies  before  any  open 
eyes  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  a  pure  sel- 
fish ostentation,  which  prompts  men  to 
the  acquisition  of  enormously  large  for- 
tunes. 

In  an  excellent  moral  lecture  we  once 
heard  from  the  pulpit,  it  was  eloquently 
urged  that  where  a  father  had  given  mind  . 
and  character  and  principle  to  his  chil- 
dren, bis  life  was  always  dear  to  them,  and 
his  memory  revered.     But  that .  the  .tears  . 
for  the  merely  wealthy  father  were  speedily  ■ 
absorbed  in  the  golden  sand  of.  property.  L 
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And  that  is  not  the  end,  only  the  begin- 
ning. 

For  ourselves,  the  fall  of  families  is  no 
more  a  source  of  merriment  than  is  the 
rise  of  families  a  subject  of  scorn.  We 
are  satisfied  of  its  being  a  real  injury  to 
the  Republic,  that  the  benefit  of  refined 
cultivation,  being  once  known  and  appre- 
ciated, it  should  afterwards  be  entirely  lest. 
We  would  like  to  see  everybody  rise,  and 
nobody  go  down ;  that  is,  in  real  advance- 
ment and  repute. 

Tho  carriage  and  the  diamonds  can  be 
spared.  The  first  is  now  in  New  York 
generally  an  ostentation  merely,  though  it 
may  sometimes  be  a  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. The  diamonds  have  no  meaning  in 
this  country,  except  as  an  indication  of  the 
wealth  of  the  wearer.  And  there  are 
many  more  classic,  more  really  magnificent 
modes  of  displaying  wealth,  even  could  we 
vie  with  the  nobility  of  the  British  capital, 
which  we  cannot.  And,  morally,  diamonds 
can  never  be  in  our  country  what  they 
have  been  in  Europe. 

Nor  is  the  ostentatious  "Square,"  or 
" Place,"  or  "Avenue,"  of  importance. 
But  it  is  of  importance,  and  we  earnestly 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  capitalists  to 
the  subject,  and  lead  them  at  the  same 
time  to  see  their  own  profit  in  it,-<-it  is  of 
importance  that  well  bred  and  respectable 
people,  who  are  not  rich,  should  have  a 
decent  quarter  of  the  city  appropriated  to 
their  residence.  The  high  price  of  ground 
leads  to  the  erection  of  narrow  buildings, 
where  anything  like  economy  is  attempted. 
They  arc  also  poorly  built,  and  generally 
in  a  neighborhood  not  attractive  to  say 
the  least,  to  eyes,  ears,  or  nostrils  polite. 
Now  tho  want  of  a  respectable  house 
within  their  means  drives  people  to  board, 
or  obliges  them  to  pay  half  a  small  salary 
for  a  decent  roof,  and  starve  themselves 
or  their  servant  on  the  other  half.  Or  it 
leads  to  a  species  of  uncomfortable  com- 
munism, by  forcing  families  to  combine  in 
one  household,  so  that  the  direct  order  of 
family  is  lost,  and  the  child  doesn't  know 
what  position  in  the  establishment  his  fa- 
ther occupies,  nor  the  maid  who  is  her 
mistress. 

Fair  observation  has  long  shown  us  that 
the  evils  arising  from  this  hiatus  in  our 
building  system  are  many  and  terrible. 
Probably  no  one  fact  gives  rise  to  more 
immorality,  meanness,  unworthy  contriv- 


ance, and  serious  discomfort,  than  this 
want  of  respectable  dwelling-places,  at 
moderate  prices.  With  us  in  the  science 
of  society,  there  is  as  a  first  principle  this 
truth,  that  each  separate  family  is  a  column 
in  the  national  edifice,  and  that  its  unity 
and  integrity  is  just  as  essential  to  the 
stability  and  soundness  of  the  whole,  as 
the  mathematical  proportion  and  aplomb 
of  the  columns  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  value  of  the 
American  front  door  as  a  guard  to  family 
order.  Being  under  the  control  of  the 
master,  and  the  watchful  eyes  of  next  door 
and  opposite  neighbors.  But  we  think  a 
balance  might  be  struck  between  the  Eu- 
ropean system,  and  the  American  front 
door.  Besides,  the  hotels  of  residence, 
and  the  boat  ding-bouses  have  already  in- 
vaded the  domain  so  far,  that  we  owe  the 
front  door  no  apology. 

Our  proposition  is  for  the  erection  of 
houses  on  the  Edinburgh  plan,  the  build- 
ing to  contain  a  dwelling-house  on  every 
floor.  A  broad  and  strong  base  being 
obtained,  upper  stories  could  be  multiplied 
with  safety.  By  proper  machinery,  mar- 
keting, fuel,  and  all  kinds  of  heavy  arti- 
cles could  be  at  once  lifted  to  the  highest 
story.  There  could  be,  apart  from  this,  a 
car  or  omnibus,  handsomely  fitted  up  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  up  and  down. 
With  such  a  convevance  well  arranged, 
the  upper  stories  would  be  far  preferable, 
above  the  din  and  dust,  and  affording  fine 
views  of  our  beautiful  bay.  Many  details 
will  readily  suggest  themselves,  or  can  be 
obtained  by  a  little  search  and  study. 
West  of  Broadway  are  multitudes  of 
houses  which  could  well  afford  to  give  way 
to  such  buildings.  Contiguous  owners 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  enter 
into  partnership  in  the  erection  of  these 
houses.  The  same  principle  could  with 
great  advantage  be  applied  to  buildings 
for  the  poor,  as  has  already  been  ably  ad- 
vocated by  our  neighbor,  the  Tribune. 
0  ten  wrong,  though  sometimes  gener- 
ously right. 

For  ladies,  the  path  of  independent  sap- 
port  has  not  heretofore  been  so  plain,  and 
there  may  have  been  some  sad  excuse  for 
playing  the  supple  dependent,  or  submit- 
ting to  the  humiliation  of  "  poor  relation- 
ship, or  making  exhausting  demands  upon 
a  father's  old  age,  or  a  feeble  mother's 
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self-denial.  Philadelphia,  however,  has 
nobly  led  the  tray  to  a  better  day  for 
women.  And  while  we  cannot  agree  with 
some  reformers  who  assert  that  there  is  no 
indelicacy  in  the  presence  of  the  two  sexes 
at  the  dissecting  table,  we  yet  believe  that 
there  is  a  higher  path  for  woman  to  tread 
in  the  healing  art,  than  has  hitherto  been 
open  to  her.  There  are  other  resources, 
too,  as  developed  by  the  School  of  Design, 
which  will  tend  to  secure  women  from 
doubtful  or  degrading  position,  and  from 
the  moral  contagion  of  interested  marriage. 
As  to  the  gentility,  or  respectability,  or 
fashion  of  the  thing  affecting  one's  stand- 
ing, a  nod  from  an  emblazoned  carriage  is 
of  no  value  to  you,  and  you  don't  need 
opera  box  acquaintances,  nor  Racket  club 
acquaintances,  nor  Fifth  avenue  acquaint- 
ances, when  you  cannot  afford  the  opera 
sock,  or  the  Racket  club  ball  dress,  or  the 
display  attendant  upon  Fifth  avenue  re- 
ceptions. We  are  not  making  rules  now 
for  any  body.  We  are  awaro  that  people 
of  quite  different  incomes  visit  each  other 
on  terms  of  eouality ;  but  we  are  stating 
a  few  truths  that  will  tacitly  be  admitted 
by  many  who  live  in  direct  opposition  to 
them.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  only 
rich  people  should  hear  the  opera.  The 
muses  forbid!  We  spoke  only  of  the  os- 
tentation of  opera  going.  But  as  to  the 
music,  when  you  can  hear  it  at  fifty  cents, 
and  can  afford  it  at  fifty  cents,  by  all 
means  save  it  on  your  bonnet  and  go  to' 
the  opera.  The  science  of  music  is  quite 
as  important  to  us  as  a  people,  as  the  sci- 
ence of  millinery. 

We  wish  to  remark,  also,  that  we  must 
not  be  understood  in  anything  said  above, 
as  being  opposed  to  the  elements  of  a 
broken  family  uniting  with  another  family, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  widowed  or  maiden 
sister,  an  aunt  or  a  mother-in-law  for  in- 
stance. But  we  think  the  relations  of  all 
parties  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
from  the  first,  and  where  services  are  ex- 
pected, there  should  be  stipulations  as  to 
time  and  remuneration.  Where  the  party 
so  entei  ing  is  independent  in  means,  the 
position  should  none  the  less  be  perfectly 
defined.  The  entrance  of  one  of  these 
elements  into  another  family,  is  too  apt  to 
be  at  best  merely  an  adhesion,  and  not  a 
union,  and  the  source,  too,  of  heartburn- 
ings and  bitter  strife.  They  might  be 
otherwise,  and  sometimes  are.    §ut  in 


everything  bringing  us  voluntarily  under 
the  dominion  of  the  unknown  future,  we 
should  always  take  into  account  the  weak- 
ness of  our  own  and  of  other  human  na- 
tures. 

This  subject  brings  us  naturally  to  the 
contemplation  of  another  subject  closely 
allied  to  it,  Poor  Relations.  It  was  the 
boast  of  a  lady  of  high  standing  in  New 
York,  upon  her  brother's  marrying  beneath 
him,  that  it  was  the  first  "  poor"  person 
there  had  ever  been  in  their  family.  May 
be  so.  It  is  not  uncommon  we  believe  in 
such  cases,  for  all  communication  sud- 
denly to  cease.  And,  even,  we  have 
heard  of  systematic  persecution  following 
the  unfortunate,  or  unwise,  or,  as  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  regarded  by  the  offended 
parties,  guilty  act.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  families  even  in  New  York 
where  the  rich  and  powerful  members 
do  really  countenance,  everybody  of  "  the 
blood."  "It  is  us,"  say  they,  "our  fam- 
ily— our  name."  Some  like  this  gen- 
erous pride.  We  have  observed,  too, 
that  the  families  so  sustaining  their  front 
before  the  world,  have  been  of  marked 
amiability  and  general  respectability.  You 
may  say,  "  0,  no  wonder,  then  they  were 
all  so  friendly."  But  we  think  the  two 
things  went  together,  the  friendship  and 
the  respectability.  By  a  little  timely  aid, 
perhaps  only  in  the  way  of  a  strong  recom- 
mendation, (and  that  must  be  sustained, 
on  proof  of  the  recommended  party,)  by 
the  general  impression  abroad,  that  these 
related  families  are  firmly  allied  with  each 
other,  the  outer  reputation  of  the  family 
is  tt  aintained,  and  this  tends  greatly  to 
the  internal  strength, — the  consciousness 
that  a  failure  of  our  hopes  does  not  bring 
with  it  the  frown  of  our  nearest  friends. 

But  now  we  do  not  mean  to  lay  blame 
on  individual  families  wherever  this  happy 
state  does  not  exist.  We  know  that  this 
league  and  harmony  grow  out  of  a  pre- 
existing order  of  things,  and  that  all  fami- 
lies could  not  if  they  would,  abruptly  cre- 
ate it  between  themselves.  No.  Nothing 
good  is  done  abruptly.  But  we  are  cer- 
tain, we  know  that  families  pursue  a  wise 
and  strong,  and  safe  line,  when  they  keep 
the  end  in  view,  and  strive  for  it. 

**  Go  to  any  one  when  yon  are  in  troulle 
but  your  relations,"  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  But  there  are  many  remarks  to 
be  made  in  answer  to  this.    Between  re- 
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latkras  as  between  strangers,  business 
should  have  its  legitimate  character.  False 
delicacy  on  both  sides  leads  to  undue  ex- 
pectations on  the  one,  and  to  a  sense  of 
unre  turned  kindness  on  the  other.  And 
so  both  parties  gradually  wax  cold  until 
there  is  a  rupture,  and  estrangement  fol- 
lows. 

In  the  case  of  disgraceful  relatives,  the 
philosophy  is  a  hard  one.  As  we  candidly 
confess,  we  have  not  yet  got  ours  quite 
arranged.  But  we  will  say  this,  that 
where  sudden  temptation  has  blotted  a  life 
before  clear  and  fair,  we  have  looked  with 
the  highest  admiration  on  the  generous 
devotion  of  those  who  could  not  cease  to 
love  and  strive  for,  even  in  crime  and  con- 
demnation, one  loved  before  when  reputa- 
tion was  unsullied. 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  first  question. 
Why  are  you  desirous  of  being  received  in 
this  so  called  good  society  ?  Is  it  social 
improvement  that  is  sought  ?  That  would 
be  a  sensible  object.  But  when  we  see 
doubtful  manners  and  undoubted  thinness 
of  character  the  object  of  ready  respect  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  real  substance,  in 
merit,  in  heart,  in  mind,  place  them  above 
these  flatterers  of  fashion,  we  desire  them 
to  turn  back  and  do  themselves  the  justice 
to  appreciate  their  own  real  superiority. 
We  wish  them  to  recognize  the  truth,  that 
it  is  their  own  undignified  admiration  and 
eager  deference,  that  contributes  to  give 
position  to  the  very  class  whose  scorn  or 
condescending  smile  is  so  oppressive  to 
them. 

If  wealthy  mechanics  would  show  a  just 
respect  for  handicraft  themselves,  and  in- 
troduce a  high  toned  independence  on  this 
subject  into  their  own  brave  class,  they 
would  quench  this  morbid  thirst  for  the 
approbation  of  this  or  that  family  whose 
ohief  aim  it  is  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  bare 
suspicion,  that  any  of  their  blood  ever 
kept  a  small  grocery  store,  or  sold  goods 
on  foot,  or  took  measure  of  their  custom- 
ers to  supply  them  with  coats.  Any  trade 
can  elevate  itself  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  if  it  will,  but  not  by  being  ashamed 
of  itself  as  a  beginning.  By  banding  to- 
gether its  members  and  making  itself 
strong — by  proclaiming  with  grateful  pride 
its  own  handicraft,  not  by  humbly  and 
meanly  creeping  away  from  it.  Let  them 
nobly  make  themselves  superior.  Let 
them  .dignify  their  character  and  manners 


by  Actual  and  teal  iiriptotfement,  by  posi- 
tive accomplishments  and  the  exercise  of 
a  healthy  and  independent  judgment — not 
be  the  slaves  of  mere  conventional  despo- 
tism. The  time  will  come  when  others 
will  gladly  seek  their  society. 

Suppose,  without  reference  to  what 
opinion  Mrs.  G.  H.  Or  I.  entertains  of 
them,  the  family  steadily  and  with  real 
dignity  goes  on  making  its  own  position, 
seeking  true  superiority  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  becoming  the  humble  imitators  of 
a  line  established  by  people  perhaps  their 
actual  inferiors  in  every  thing  worthy  of 
respect.  Suppose  that  instead  of  imitating 
the  worst  faults  of  those  who  have  merely 
preceded  them  on  one  of  the  ladders  of 
wealth,  and,  frowning  upon  those  they 
have  until  now  known  and  liked,  they 
generously  allow  some  of  the  gleams  of 
their  own  good  fortune  to  radiate  upon 
their  earlier  associates.  Does  any  reflect- 
ing one  believe  that  such  a  course  would 
not  gradually  vindicate  and  sustain  itself 
in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  approbation  and 
friendship  is  best  worth  having  ?  Elevate 
them,  in  fact,  far  above  the  spurious  gen- 
tility which  takes  scorn  for  its  foothold, 
and  notoriety  for  its  ambition  ? 

How  much  better  application  of  the 
wealth,  than  the  uncomfortable,  unsatisfy- 
ing toil  for  notice,  in  visits  to  public  places, 
in  sultry  .trips  to  Saratoga,  or  cold  recep- 
tions at  Washington,  or  a  magnificent 
turn  out  on  Broadway,  or  a  box  at  an  ex- 
clusive opera. 

Not  that  we  should  not  visit  any  place 
we  please,  but  let  us  make  ourselves  really 
independent  in  feeling,  and  then  we  shall 
be  guilty  of  no  servility,  and  subject  to  no 
impertinence. 

People  very  soon  observe  who  bends  to 
their  haughty  assumption,  and  who  is  in- 
dependent of  it :  and  while  k  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  indication  of  obsequious  defer- 
ence out  of  our  condue*,  if  it  exists  in  the  - 
sentiment,  no  one  will  detect  it  in  the  be- 
havior, when  the  heart  is  above  it. 

<     ARISTOCRACY. 

There  is  among  ua,  in  high  and  de- 
served consideration  of  all  parties,  a  re- 
fined, cultivated  class  <ef  various  degrees 
of  wealth.  These  -persons  may  also,  be 
guilfty  of  a  certain  unnecessary  exclusivism, 
unworthy  of  them,  and  unjust  to  the  spirit 
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of  oar  institutions.  They  cannot  endure 
a  shade  less  perfect  than  themselves  in 
conventionalisms,  in  tone  of  thought,  in 
demeanor,  in  dress,  in  associations ;  unless, 
(and  this  is  most  unworthy  of  them,)  by 
some  of  the  various  accidents  of  life,  as  in 
the  way  of  political  advancement,  foreign 
distinction,  relationship  by  marriage,  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  an  individual 
up  to  the  level  of  their  class  is  taken 
away  by  the  general  disposition  to  move 
forward  with  them,  and  receive  these  here- 
tofore pariahs  into  their  own  elevated  caste. 
Then,  the  same  delinquencies  and  deficien- 
cies in  manner  or  conversation,  which 
could  not  before  be  tolerated,  can  be  borne 
with  entire  placidity,  or  at  most  with  only 
a  curve  of  the  lip — not  in  the  slightest 
degree  ill  bred,  of  course.  Good  society 
is  never  ill  bred. 

But  what  prevents  these  people  from 
taking  the  high  position  of  discerning  merit 
for  themselves,  of  giving  the  gentle,  en- 
couraging word,  where  it  would  fall  like 
wheat  on  good  ground  ?  Why  not  replace 
the  spirit  of  exclusivism,  an  unseemly 
relic  of  colonial  times,  by  the  larger, 
grander  principle  of  American  sympathy 
and  humanity  ? 

Americans  have  been  laughed  at  for 
their  love  of  foreigners,  and  where  the  ad- 
miration is  merely  for  a  title,  or  the  sup- 
position of  a  title,  they  deserve  ridicule. 
But  there  are  now  among  us  enough  for- 
eigners, and  Americans  of  foreign  birth, 
of  ascertained  merit  and  position,  to  leave 
it  entirely  unnecessary  to  make  any  mis- 
takes as  to  whom  we  may  or  should  not 
receive  into  our  houses.  There  are  men 
whose  established  nobility  of  character  in- 
finitely transcends  any  rank  of  mere  title 
or  patent  that  may  have  been  bestowed 
on  their  families  by  the  anointed  despots 
of  Europe.  There  are  women  whose  pu- 
rity of  life  and  sentiment,  and  domestic 
virtues,  naturally  assimilate  them  to  the 
first  order  of  American  matrons ;  ladies  of 
elegant  cultivation  and  refined  accomplish- 
ments, whose  manners  and  conversation 
will  be  of  the  highest  benefit  to  families 
honestly  seeking  improvement  in  those 
important  elements  of  station.  Where 
the  wish  for  social  elevation  is  sincere  and 
not  spurious,  enlightened  and  not  absurd, 
it  will  matter  little  that  these  valuable 
people  are  to  be  found  in  humble  lodgings 
instead  of  dashing  upon  us  in  Prince  de 
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Joinville  style,  or  with  all  the  illusions  of 
wealth,  as  in  the  case  of  Lady  Montague. 

One  of  the  leading  ambitions  in  New 
York  education  is  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
languages,  especially  French.  French 
schools  and  French  teachers  are  on  every 
hand,  and  yet  very  few  of  the  scholars  can 
converse  even  passably.  Why  r  Because 
there  is  no  social  cultivation  of  the  lan- 
guages out  of  the  school.  We  are  not 
going  to  say  that  therefore  the  cultivation 
of  French  in  our  city  is  an  idle  folly.  The 
intercourse  so  rapidly  increasing  between 
Europe  and  America,  the  mutual  good 
will  so  fast  extending  between  the  democ- 
racies of  Europe  and  the  American  people, 
make  the  cultivation  of  the  languages 
daily  of  more  importance,  and  more  value, 
especially  to  the  rising  generation. 

What  we  wish,  therefore,  is  to  see  this 
ambition  realized,  and  extended.  The  son 
or  the  daughter  could  often  render  the 
wealthy  father  by  this  means  the  most  im- 
portant and  grateful  service,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  social  amenities,  or  in  the  trans- 
action of  private  business. 

We  have  heard  it  said  of  young  people 
in  moderate  circumstances,  that  they 
should  not  be  educated  above  their  sphere. 
The  good  sense  of  this  opinion  grows 
dimmer  and  more  dim  upon  scrutiny. 
People  are  always  educated  out  of  their 
sphere,,  and  of  every  other,  when  they  are 
educated  in  uselessness.  But  if  accom- 
plishments, or  any  one  accomplishment,  is 
carried  to  anything  like  elegant  perfection, 
whether  the  languages,  or  mussc,  or  draw- 
ing and  its  kindred,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, it  can  never  be  a  useless  acquisition, 
and  may  become  of  the  highest  personal 
utility.  Our  city  boasts  at  least  one  lady 
of  the  higher  circles,  whose  early  talent, 
led  on  by  devotional  perseverance  in  one 
of  the  rarest  of  the  fine  arts,  has  developed 
itself  most  creditably  to  the  city,  and  now, 
most  usefully  to  herself.  Pity  that  such 
instances  should  be  quoted  as  a  wonder. 

But  the  standard  of  New  York  "  good 
society"  is  not  high.  We  say  it  without 
a  sneer,  and  with  simple  regret.  Rarely 
has  it  produced  either  poetry,  sculpture, 
painting,  oratory,  or  composition ;  hardly 
even  a  taste  for  them.  Where  industrial 
pursuits  are  looked  upon  with  such  intense 
scorn,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  indica- 
tions of  some  love  of  the  fine  arts.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  replied,  that  the  good  sense 
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which  would  check  the  scorn,  would  also  I 
develope  the  more  refined  taste.  Who  will 
take  the  lead  in  giving  wealthy  New  York 
a  higher  reputation  ?  or  what  is  better 
than  reputation,  actual  merit  ?  Why  can- 
not New  York  wealth  produce  something 
in  the  way  of  superior  cultivation  that  wo 
may  be  proud  of  ?  It  is  not  the  want  of 
means  or  opportunity,  it  is  the  want  of 
thorough  training — the  want  of  a  high 
standard. 

Our  young  people  compare  themselves 
with  each  other,  and  find  that  one  speaks 
about  as  many  phrases  of  bad  French  as 


the  other,  or  has  painted  as  many  copies 
of  the  same  landscape,  sings  as  many 
scraps  from  the  opera  without  understand- 
ing a  word,  except  as  the  running  English 
translation  gives  it,  and  they  are  mutually 
satisfied.  And  there  is  an  end.  "  Let  us 
dance  the  Schottiscbe." 

We  do  not  promise  to  resume  this  sub- 
ject, (of  course  our  readers  will  all  wish 
it,)  though  it  grows  upon  us  with  good 
will.  And  we  agree  that  we  at  least  are 
not  likely,  any  more  than  those  who  have 
preceded  us,  to  exhaust  the  topic  of  New 
York  Society. 
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For  some  five  years  I  had  reigned  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  a  delightful  lit- 
tle study  in  one  of  the  most  retired  streets 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
A  student  can  well  understand  the  plea- 
surable memories  oonnected  with  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  especially  if  those  la- 
bors have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ma- 
terially bias  or  mould  the  mind  for  its  fu- 
ture struggles  and  experiments  in  the 
science  of  life.  As  I  write  I  almost  think 
I  am  in  that  dear  old  room  again,  and  see 
the  familiar  brackets  against  the  walls, 
and  the  more  familiar  busts  and  statuettes 
of  the  great  masters  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern poetry  and  art,  in  placid  composure 
tolerating  my  presence,  and  almost  flatter 
myself  with  intimations  of  immortality 
on  being  allowed  to  room  with  even  the 
shapes  of  such  eternal  men. 

What  dreamy  days  and  anxious  nights 
have  I  not  passed  in  that  room  ?  What 
metaphysical  glories  have  I  not  had  un- 
folded to  me — what  psychological  mists 
have  1  not  penetrated  there  ?  What  plea- 
surable misery,  which  only  an  enquirer 
can  tolerate,  have  I  not  experienced — 
and  what  passionate  delight,  as  each  new 
truth  became  manifest,  nave  I  not  been 
encouraged  with  in   thai  room?      But 


while  all  those  sensations,  in  the  still 
growing  effects  they  led  to,  remain,  the 
little  study  is  among  the  by-gones — a 
mile-stone  on  the  road  of  life  which  I 
have  passed  and  may  never  see  again. 
The  memory  of  that  room  stands  in  my 
brain,  as  a  broken  stave  in  a  garden  upon 
which  tender  and  delightful  flowers  bad 
been  trained,  but  which  being  transplant- 
ed still  hold  around  their  roots  some  of 
the  soil  which  had  nourished  and  strength- 
ened the  seedlings  upward 

The  house  in  which  I  resided  was  one 
of  the  oldest  brick  domiciles  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  city.  A  comfortable,  roomy, 
and  substantial  dwelling.  It  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  a  doctor  and  his  family ; 
myself  being  the  only  boarder  sharing  the 
comforts  and  society  of  himself  and  his 
household. 

The  doctor  and  I  met  strangely  enough.  ' 
It  was  a  night  of  heavy  and  incessant 
rain,  and  the  wind  bellowed  in  fitful  and 
angry  gusts  through  the  trees,  which  kept 
up  a  like  fitful  but  more  dismal  moan,  be- 
neath the  lashing  of  the  storm,  in  the  City 
Park.  I  stood  at  the  corner  of  Murray- 
street  and  Broadway,  adroitly  trying  to 
manage  my  umbrella  against  the  ever  va- 
rying attacks  of  the  wind,  as  I  waited 
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anxiously  for  an  np-town  omnibus.  It 
was  half  past  twelve  by  the  City  Hall 
clock,  and  I  had  almost  given  up  hope 
that  the  last  vehicle  had  not  passed,  and, 
following  the  bent  of  my  thought  had 
taken  a  few  paces  homewards,  when  a  dis- 
tant rumbling  broke  upon  my  ear,  and  on 
turning  round,  the  sought-for  stage-lamp 
glimmered  through  the  haze  of  rain  which 
continued  to  pour  in  torrents.  In  a  few 
moments  I  was  inside  and  seated  nearly 
opposite  the  only  passenger  in  the  omni- 
bus. Unbuttoning  my  coat  to  free  my- 
self from  the  unpleasantness  which  a  pro- 
tection from  the  storm  imposed  on  me  in 
the  street,  I  placed  a  book  which  I  had 
underneath  my  coat  on  the  scat  beside 
me,  and  holding  my  saturated  umbrella  a 
few  inches  from  my  legs  to  escape  the 
wet,  amused  myself  by  allowing  my  eyes 
,to  follow  the  stream  of  water  which  flow- 
ed from  it  on  the  floor  of  the  omnibus, 
the  jolting  of  which  rolled  the  little  river 
into  many  grotesque  courses,  that  glitter- 
ed quaintly  in  the  light  of  the  lamp.  A 
little  while  and  the  stream  finding  egress 
beneath  the  door  dripped  into  the  mud 
ocean  on  the  pavement,  and  I  fell  into  a 
dull  reverie. 

Up  to  this  time  my  fellow  passenger 
was  silent,  and  presently,  as  is  my  cus- 
tom, my  thought  settled  on  him  with  a 
variety  of  conjectures,  and  upturning  my 
eyes  to  scan  his  features  and  physique  to 
aid  thereby  my  speculations,  I  was  pre- 
cluded from  so  doing  by  meeting  his  eyes 
directly  bent  on  me.  No  doubt  he  at 
that  moment  was  possessed  with  the  like 
feeling  toward  me,  which  led  me  to  look 
at  him.  For  a  second  we  gazed  at  each 
other,  and  he,  evidently  to  overcome  the 
embarrassment,  (indeed  he  told  mo  as 
much  afterward)  politely  requested  I 
would  allow  him  to  look  into  the  book 
which  lay  beside  me,  and  which  by-tbe- 
way  more  than  once  had  fallen  from  the 
seat  by  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle.  I 
handed  him  the  volume.  The  Dublin 
Dissector  it  was,  a  book  which  needs  no 
comment  or  encomium  from  mc,  and  after 
glancing  at  the  title  page,  he  bestowed  a 
furtive  look  at  me,  and  turning  over  the 
pages,  with  a  well-dissembled  interest, 
kept  his  eyes  towards  them. 

I  now  had  an  opportunity  to  survey 
him.  He  was  of  the  ordinary  height, 
neither  fat  nor  lean,  but  of  a  healthy  me- 


dium, and  his  clothes,  all  black,  sat  on  hia 
gentlemanly  figure  with  that  ease  and 
freedom  from  effectiveness  which  charac- 
terises a  mind  and  a  man  not  depending 
on  broadcloth  for  a  position — as  the  cant 
of  the  day  has  it.  He  was  evidently  na 
mere  clothes-horse,  such  as  we  see  in 
thousands  perambulating  Broadway  daily; 
no  tailor's  advertisement ;  no  circulating 
medium  of  padding-stuff,  whose  only  end 
is  to  fill  cloth  made  into  certain  shapes ; 
no  walking  libel  on  humanity,  with  a  head 
like  the  whispering  gallery  in  London, 
which  loudly  echoes  every  trivial  hearsay 
or  delicate  rumor,  in  tones  significant  of 
emptiness  to  all  else.  He  certainly,  even 
to  look  at,  was  not  such  a  being.  One 
would  take  him  for  a  Man  instanter,  and 
on  acquaintance  would  not  be  mistaken. 
His  face  was  pale  and  thoughtful,  and 
once  or  twice  a  slight  smile  playing  round 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  as  he  gently 
raised  his  eyelids  and  as  gently  repressed 
them  finding  I  was  looking  at  him,  shew- 
ed that  he  was  not  devoid  of  humor.  I 
read  his  movements.  He  was  dissem- 
bling, but  in  his  case  it  was  pardonable ; 
being  an  over  sensitiveness  not  to  appear 
rude  to  me.  He  was  not  reading  a  word 
of  the  book,  but  disliked  to  return  it  im- 
mediately as  it  might  betray  the  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  borrow  it  A 
straight  nose  slightly  hooked,  a  mouth 
compressed,  even  in  smiling,  and  a  chin 
growing  in  fulness,  or  rather  sharpness  to 
the  centre,  gave  him,  perhaps,  a  rather  se- 
vere, but  to  me  manly  appearance.  His 
age  might  be  thirty-five,  certainly  not 
more  than  forty  years.  "  He  would  make 
a  good  friend,"  thought  I,  beginning  to 
state  to  myself  the  conclusions  of  my  an- 
alysis of  him,  when  I  was  suddenly  out 
short  by  being  thrown  forcibly  upon  ths 
subject  of  my  thought,  and  before  I  could 
stay  myself,  one  of  my  arms  had  shot  ou\ 
as  far  up  as  the  elbow,  through  the  win- 
dow opposite  me,  while  my  other  arm 
was  only  saved  from  a  like  adventure  by 
being  stretched  horizontally  across  the 
gentleman's  head.  He  attempted  to  push 
me  off,  but  I  was  no  sooner  raised  some 
six  or  eight  inches,  than  down  I  fell  on 
him  again.  Being,  both  of  us,  wrapped 
up  in  peculiar  thoughts  at  the  moment  of 
my  involuntary  assault,  it  was  some  seo- 
onds  before  we  became  aware  of  the  cause 
which  led  me  to  embrace  him  and  tha 
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window-pane  bo  rudely.  In  a  few  words, 
one  of  the  wheels  had  broken  and  led  to 
the  catastrophe,  which  in  the  end  was  a 
rather  fortunate  affair,  I  think  I  may  say 
for  both  of  us,  certainly  for  me.  The 
tired- out  horses  frightened  by  the  occur- 
rence, shook  themselves  from  their  lazy 
trot,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  run 
away.  Up  and  down,  backward  and  for- 
ward, to  the  demolition  of  another  win- 
dow and  the  passenger's  hat,  we  went  for 
a  few  moments,  when  the  driver  hauled 
up  and  we  got  out. 

Here  we  were,  only  as  far  as  the  Olym- 
pic Theatre,  the  last  stage  disabled,  and 
the  wind  as  high,  and  the  rain  as  heavy 
as  when  I  entered  it.  A  dismal  prospect 
surely. 

We  both,  as  if  by  agreement,  stood  still 
a  moment  in  the  rain  and  contemplated 
the  wreck  which  reclined  on  the  mud  as 
the  driver  unyoked  the  horses. 

"  Do  you  go  up  town,  sir?"  inquired 
my  fellow-sufferer,  turning  on  his  heel,  as 
if  suddenly  making  his  mind  up  to  start. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  offered 
him  the  shelter  of  my  umbrella  so  far  as 
I  was  going.  He  accepted,  and  linking 
our  arms  the  better  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  gingham  covering,  we  strode  on. 

We  soon  got  quite  talkative  and  our 
conversation  took  many  turns,  touching 
art,  literature,  metaphysics,  surgery,  and 
other  things.  My  friend  (so  I  shall 
henceforth  call  him)  was  a  delightful 
talker,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
touched  every  thing  he  happened  to  alight 
on  for  the  moment,  one  could  draw  no 
other  inference  than  that  he  was  not  only 
a  well-read  man — Mich  are  not  so  scarce 
as  is  generally  imagined — but  that  his 
reading  was  mastered  by  an  original  and 
brilliant,  if  not  profound,  mind.  He  play- 
ed into  several  of  my  metaphysical  ideas, 
which  of  course  impressed  me  with  the 
notion  that  common  sense  was  not  the 
least  of  his  capacities.  That  he  was  a 
student  of  character,  and  was  trying  to 
Study  mine,  flashed  across  my  mind  sev- 
eral times  from  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions he  put,  and  the  inductive  remarks 
he  made.  But  one  is  not  always  proof  to 
the  pleasing  sophistry  of  being  understood 
in  his  ideas  and  imaginings  by  another 
parson,  especially  if  this  other  person  is 
one  capable  of  an  opinion ;  and  moreover 
being  at  the  time  very  much,  if  not  entire- 


ly impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  was 
of  a  kindred  nature,  I  could  the  more 
readily  overlook  or  accept,  if  you  will,  any- 
thing which  might  tend  to  strengthen  that 
belief,  so  I  willingly  passed  over  his  in- 
direct acquiescence  with  my  ideas ;  at  the 
same  time  that  such  a  movement  on  his 
part  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  prompt 
me  in  finding  out  other  and  nobler  .phases 
of  his  mind. 

Such  an  interest  had  the  conversation 
with  me  that  I  passed  by,  without  notic- 
ing, the  street  which  led  to  my  home,  and 
was  unaware  of  the  fact  until  we  had 
reached  Union-square.  On  my  remarking 
the  same,  my  friend  expressed  himself  as 
sorry  that  he  should  have  dragged  me 
such  a  distance  out  of  my  way  on  such  a 
night ;  but  I,  to  whom  the  weather  had 
now  no  terror,  being  all  wet,  save  my 
head  and  shoulders,  persisted  in  seeing 
him  home,  as  he  had  no  shelter,  remark* 
ing  that  I  would  have  such  as  the  um- 
brella might  afford  on  my  return. 

I  accompanied  him  some  eight  or  nine 
streets  to  the  west,  and  arriving  at  hi* 
house,  he  warmly  requested,  and  recom- 
mended (saying  he  was  a  doctor)  that  I 
should  enter  and  take  some  comfort  in 
the  shape  of  a  brandy  punch  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  rain.  I  entered,  and 
also  entering  again  on,  or  rather  continuing 
our  conversation,  he  prevailed  on  me  to 
stay  the  night,  as  the  storm  had  no  ways 
abated,  adding,  it  would  be  no  inconveni- 
ence to  them,  which  being  backed  by  the 
solicitation  of  his  wife,  an  amiable,  placid, 
lady,  some  five  years  his  junior,  I  assent- 
ed. 

That  night  formed  an  epoch  in  my  stu- 
dent life.  I  will  here  notice  a  strange 
coincidence.  The  book  which  I  handed 
to  the  doctor  in  the  stage  was  his  own 
property,  and  no  doubt,  prompted  his 
smiling,  and  his  anxiety  to  have  a  good 
view  of  the  stranger  in  whose  care  he 
found  it.  I  had  borrowed  it  but  that 
evening  from  a  young  artist  with  whom  I 
had  lately  become  acquainted.  He  had 
it  of  the  doctor.  As  I  read  the  name 
"  Doctor  Sidney,"  on  the  door-plate  the 
coincidence  between  it  and  the  name  stamp-  . 
ed  in  the  book  struck  me  as  remarkable, 
and  such  is  my  nature  and  belief  in  those 
things,  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  owner- 
ship, a  fact  which  I  elicited  when  I  was 
J  in  his  parlor.     He  never  spoke  of  it,  but 
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when  mentioned  by  me  laughed,  and  said 
we  were  destined  to  be  friends,  which  in 
my  heart  I  also  believed. 

Neither  of  our  predilections  belied  us. 
We  did  become  friends,  and  scarce  a 
month  elapsed  from  the  date  of  our  meet- 
ing until  I  was  domiciled  in  his  house,  in 
the  very  room  in  which  I  first  slept.  Our 
thoughts  ran  singularly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  with  the  aid  of  his  excellent  li- 
brary I  fondly  hoped  to  be  able  in  some 
time  to  enter  with  my  friend  more  deeply 
into  those  various  branches  of  literature 
and  soul-science  of  which  he  was  an  ele- 
gant, though  unobtrusive  master. 

My  room  was  only  separated  from  his 
Study  by  folding  doors.  And  such  a 
study  as  his  was.  A  student's  paradise! 
The  books,  living  souls  of  genius'  of  every 
shape,  and  in  many  tongues — the  scientific 
apparatuses,  mechanical  orators  of  a  pow- 
er only  les3  rapid  than  thought — the 
charts  and  maps,  a  microcosm  of  human 
and  geographical  physiology — the  unlink- 
ed bones  and  skulls,  which  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  immortality  of  the  books, 
were  an  ever-present  gibe  upon  materialism, 
gave  the  place  an  impressive  scholar-like 
appearance,  and  the  two  skeletons,  one  at 
each  side  the  folding  door,  rattled  their 
nnearthly  password,  as  sentinel-like  they 
guarded  the  entrance  from  his  study  into 
mina  A  musty  air  of  mysticism  pervad- 
ed the  place,  and  the  moment  you  entered, 
you  felt  yourself  impregnated  with  a  forc- 
ible power  of  thought,  and  as  the  pale 
face  of  the  master  of  the  realm  quietly 
arose  and  looked  at  you  through  the  cloud 
of  smoke  which  invariably  encircled  his 
head,  like  a  grey  halo,  you  felt  somewhat 
awed  with  the  fancy  that  you  were  in  the 
presence  of  some  privileged  spirit  who 
communed  with  things  beyond  the  earth- 
ly portal  of  the  other  world. 

Into  the  close  neighborhood  of  such  a 
thorough  student — for  we  are  all  students 
until  we  take  out  that  sublime  degree  in 
the  University  of  Death,  which  gives  us  a 
claim  to  be  heard  in  the  future,  and  where 
our  voice  is  deeds — the  eloquence  of  la- 
bor done — did  I  transport  my  little  libra- 
ry, my  pictures,  and  other  friendly  mon- 
itors. And  here,  like  some  sky-wooing 
astronomer,  did  I  nightly  peer  into  the 
u  heaven  of  thought,"  chronicling  each 
soul-star  that  first  broke  in  upon  my 
struggling  darkness.     Here  for  five  years 


was  I  happy.   It  would  be  a  strange  brain" 
history,  the  record  of  those  years. 

Doctor  Sidney  having  a  competency 
did  not  practice  much  at  his  profession. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  time  was  passed 
in  his  own  room,  following  up  some  thought 
or  experiment  to  a  climax,  or  in  conversa- 
tion in  mine.  His  wife,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, an  amiable  lady,  fully  appreciated 
her  husbands  worth  ;  she  loved  to  be  near 
him,  and  often  sat  for  hours  in  the  far 
window  of  his  study,  reading.  The  inter- 
est she  took  in  all  his  movements,  and  the 
delight  she  manifested  as  he  explained  to 
her,  which  he  always  did,  the  manner  and 
successful  issues  of  his  experiments,  was 
worthy  of  the  wife  of  such  a  man.  They 
had  two  children,  a  boy  of  about  fifteen 
and  a  charming  girl  of  five  years.  The 
latter  and  I  became  quite  great  friends. 
She  was  but  an  infant  when  I  saw  her 
first,  and  as  she  grew  up  my  room  washer 
favorite  nursery  and  play-ground.  She 
would  scramble  up  to  my  side  at  the  desk, 
and  look  quietly  into  my  face,  as  if  she 
wondered  why  I  didn't  play  on  the  hearth- 
rug with  her,  and  not  sit  smoking  and 
poring  over  the  books  from  day  to  day. 
No  doubt  in  her  infant  mind,  she  thought 
it  was  always  the  one  book,  and  by  the 
timid  manner  in  which  she  stole  round 
my  chair  and  peeped  up  into  my  face,  she 
evidently  expected  sometime  to  catch 
me  tired  out  and  asleep.  There  is  no- 
thing so  delightful  to  gaze  on  as  the  face 
of  a  simple  child.  In  it,  heaven  and 
earth  seem  commingled.  The  infinite 
and  pure  simplicity  of  the  one  breathing 
life  into  the  material  beauty  of  the  other. 
Little  Lilla  betimes  stole  upon  my  gloomy 
thought-clouds  as  the  young  fair  moon 
glides  up  the  dim  heavens,  shining  down 
and  gilding  the  edges  of  the  aerial  hills  in 
the  cloud  valleys  of  the  midnight.  I  called 
her  my  familiar  little  angel,  who  floated 
about  me,  watching  till  I  should  approxi- 
mate death  in  sleep,  when  she  would  waft 
me  to  her  realms  of  purity  and  delight. 

Into  such  happiness  did  my  omnibus 
catastrophe  drive  me. 

It  was  night,  in  the  winter  time,  about 
five  years  after  that  event,  and  the  Doc- 
tor and  myself  were  enjoying  a  smoke  and 
a  conversation  in  his  room.  From  some  late 
experiments  which  he  had  been  engaged 
in,  the  subject  of  our  talk  was  electricity, 
which,  after  a  time,  led  us  into  some  re- 
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marks  on  lightning.  Speaking  of  it  I  al- 
luded to  that  lightning  which  is  generated 
during  a  volcanic  eruption,  by  the  sudden 
condensation  in  the  air  of  the  hot  steam 
which  rises  from  the  crater,  and  which, 
surrounding  the  column  of  fire  and  cin- 
ders, increases  the  electric  tension,  till  it 
hursts  in  forked  flame.  Humboldt  remarks 
that  at  this  time  "  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
the  rolling  thunder  of  the  volcanic  storm 
from  the  detonations  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountain. "  This  introduced  us  to  volca- 
noes as  a  subject  of  conversation,  which, 
in  its  turn,  gave  way  to  the  Salamander, 
which  finally  led  us  into  the  theological 
Hell. 

Our  opinions  on  this  bug-bear  of  civili- 
sation did  not  vary  much.  My  friend  the 
Doctor  believed  that  the  mention  of  the 
word  was  the  "  stand  and  deliver"  of  theo- 
logical highwaymen. 

u  Notwithstanding,"  said  I,  "  the  bene- 
ficence expended  on  our  race  and  country 
by  Providence,  I  do  not,  nor  can  I  believe 
that  we  shall  be  forced  in  the  next  world 
to  display  our  peculiar  nationality  by  the 
celebration  of  an  eternal  Fourth  of  July. 
The  living  soul  of  the  dead  patriot  is  an 
ever  present  omblem  of  that  glorious  day." 

"  But  the  bad  man,"  said  Doctor  Sid- 
ney, u  shall  he  occupy  the  same  region 
with  the  good  man  ?" 

"  Certainly  not — not  until  his  soul  is 
purified  through  the  alembic  of  ages. 
From  my  imagination,  or  estimation,  call 
it  which  you  like,  of  the  justice  and  mer- 
cy of  the  Creator,  I  believe,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  Indian  doctrine  of  restitution 
after  death,  /would  say  gradual  resti- 
tution. I  believe  that,  as  there  is  no 
eqality  of  mind  and  matter  in  this  world, 
there  is  no  immediate  equality  of  soul  in 
the  next.  The  greatest  goodness,  which, 
as  a  consequence,  is  most  like  to,  and  wor- 
thiest offspring  of,  the  Creator,  has  its  in- 
finity in  the  highest  heaven,  or  nearest 
allowable  region  to  the  Great  Being !  The 
next  purest  souls  occupy  the  next  place, 
and  so  on,  to  where  the  earthly  liar  and 
murderer  move  in  comparative  darkness, 
toiling  on  in  the  purifying  ordeal  of  seek- 
ing for  light.  I  would  illustrate  my  idea 
thus  ;  the  Almighty  Throne  is  the  centre 
of  a  number  of  soul-circles,  the  outermost 
of  which  is  the  least  approachable  to  the 
God,  even  as  the  nearest,  which  is  the 
smallest,  though  containing  the  greatest 


love  and  virtue  in  essence,  is  the  most 
chosen.  I  believe  also  that  after  centu- 
ries, and  millions  of  centuries,  a,nd  un- 
thought  of  ages  shall  have  passed,  the  love 
which  permeates  the  nearest  circles  shall 
overspread  infinity,  and  all  will  be  life,  and 
light,  and  everlasting  beatitude.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Love  of  God  and  Eternal  Sal- 
vation. These  circles  typify  comparative 
states  of  hell  or  soul-torture  in  the  ratio 
of  their  distances  from  the  centre;  and 
which,  according  as  they  pass  the  purify- 
ing and  penitent  ordeal  which  a  wise  and 
merciful,  though  just  Omnipotence  shall 
mark  out,  they  shall  share  the  glory  which 
asoul  experience,  or  education,  so  to  speak, 
must  entail.  That  is  an  outline  of  my 
theory  of  after-life. 

"  It  is  a  highly  poetical  one  of  Almighty 
love  and  mercy,  however,  if  not  quite  or- 
thodox," said  the  Doctor.  "  It  is  person- 
ally a  satisfactory  one  also,  and  I  think 
much  more  Christian  than  our  pulpit  ora- 
tors will  allow." 

"  It  is  impossible,  my  dear  Sidney,  to 
please  every  one  in  a  heaven.  As  *  every 
eye  has  its  own  beauty,'  every  heart  must 
have  its  own  heaven  ;  every  man  must  be 
his  own  high  priest,  and  as  each  believes 
in  a  bliss,  let  each  imagine  his  own  bliss, 
and  all  shall  be  happy  in  their  belief.  All 
who  believe  in  a  Heaven  see  in  it  a  future 
state  of  happiness  and  freedom,  and  on 
this  end  they  only  agree.  Why  should 
any  intermediate  theologies,  mere  contro- 
versial brow-beatings  be  introduced  to 
create  jealousies  over  an  uncertainty,  and 
break  the  fraternity  which  a  union  on  one 
idea  should  create  ?  As  all  believe  in  a 
Heaven  and  associate  with  that  belief  all 
that  is  sublime,  the  mind  of  each  maft 
would  rival  his  brother  in  imagining  a 
post  mortem  sublimity,  and  in  that  hap- 
piness each  would  be  comforted,  and  toil 
on  ever  after  the  great  Beauty  on  earth, 
to  be  the  lesser  distance  from  it  when  they 
pass  the  tomb.  As  for  i  Hell,'  it  is  the 
crafty  invention  of  men  who  seek  to  gov- 
ern by  the  aid  of  superstition,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  individually  they  could 
not  do  it.  It  is  the  army  of  the  church, 
by  which  it  conquers  the  stultified  world 
for  the  service  and  support  of  that 
despot.  Ago  has  acted  on  what  is  called 
Religion  as  it  does  on  man.  It  has  made 
it  imbecile  and  doting.  The  true  belief 
has  been  so  wrapped  with  commentaries 
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that  we  cannot  see  a  gleam  of  it,  not 
even  the  inspiration  of  it,  in  the  latter. 
It  is  the  grand  shibboleth  of  a  vast 
organization  to  hold  the  earth  in  fee.  I 
believe  that  the  man  who  overcomes  the 
hell  on  earth  which  the  belief  in  one  after 
life  forces  on  him,  is  much  the  nearest  to 
that  perfection  which  facilitates  happiness 
in  the  future.  If  a  man  thinks  a  heaven 
different  from  that  which  a  word-artist  in 
a  pulpit  paints,  he  must  go  to  hell,  and  if 
he  is  frightened  out  of  his  manly  life  by  a 
threat  of  the  latter  he  goes  to  heaven  :  it 
is  preposterous.  So !  mind  is  the  best  re- 
commendation to  hell,  and  fear  the  chief 
ticket  to  heaven  ?  I  could  not  believe  it. 
It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  justice  of 
Omnipotence.  One  man  can  have  no  more 
than  one  shadow,  yet  our  theologian 
would  have  every  man's  shadow  dial  his 
movements.  I  do  not  want  you  to  believe 
as  I  do.  You  are  capable  of  imagining  a 
glorious  heaven, — lam  satisfied  with  mine, 
and  no  doubt  our  actions  towards  our  fel- 
low-men shall  be  in  the  strict  accordance 
with  that  honor  and  love  of  Right  which 
are  guiding  lights  to  the  Great  End,  and 
to  which  we  must  assimilate  in  life  to  come 
the  nearer  to  in  l  death.' 

Sidney  drew  a  long  whiff  and  nodded 
his  head,  as  though  he  had  listened  to  me 
through  courtesy,  having  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  matter  long  ago.  I  took  the 
hint,  and  smoking  rather  quickly  to  get 
into  fall  puff,  and  make  up  for  the  time 
lost  in  talking  we  both  became  silent,  and 
nothing  was  heard  save  an  occasional  pat- 
ter outside  the  windows,  as  the  wind 
whirled  a  drift  of  hard  snow  against  the 
blinds.  We  remained  thus  for  some  time, 
when,  after  taking  a  long  quiet  whiff,  and 
watching  the  smoke  as  it  went  forth  in  a 
fan-like  shape,  and  then  widened  into  fan- 
tastic curls  and  clouds,  Sidney,  as  if  ar- 
riving at  a  conclusion,  said — 

"  You  have  no  particular  liking  for  fire 
— you  would  not  like  to  be  roasted  ?"  and 
with  a  look  about  the  eyes  which  one 
would  take  to  be  the  natural  effect  of 
dreamy  careless  humor ;  but  that  an  air 
of  serious  abstraction  rested  on  his  mouth, 
he  calmly  awaited  an  answer. 

"  Well,  to  be  candid,"  I  replied, "  I  fear 
but  one  element,  and  that  is  fire ;"  and 
shuddering  as  I  imagined  the  burning  sen- 
sation, it  was  some  time  before  I  was  in 


the  perfect  quiet  from  which  his  query 
shook  me. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  we  shortly 
separated  for  our  respective  bedrooms. 
Sidney  went  up-stairs,  and  as  I  passed  the 
sentinel  skeletons  I  gave  a  military  salute 
— which  duty  I  mightly  performed — 
and  muttered  the  word  "  Fire,"  as  though 
such  was  the  password  of  the  night. 
When  the  Doctor  spoke  of  fire  he  touch- 
ed a  sensitive  chord  of  my  system,  the 
vibrations  of  which  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
crown  the  word  "  fire"  through  my  brain. 
I  heard  them  rattling  a  recognition  as  I 
closed  the  door  rather  roughly  and  thought 
to  myself,  "  these  v  old  chaps  are  veterans, 
and  have  a  stern  idea  of  discipline." 

I  flung  myself  into  the  arm-chair  oppo- 
site my  desk,  and  continued  to  smoke. 
There  was  very  little  air  in  the  room,  and 
the  smoke  from  my  pipe  gathering  thickly 
soon  filled  the  place  with  all  sorts  of 
quaint  phantasies.  To  escape  from  a  de- 
pression of  spirits  which  always  attends 
me  when  inactive,  I  seized  a  pen,  and  on 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper  which  lay  inviting, 
scrawled  the  following  verses,  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  smoke.  They  came  with- 
out the  slightest  effort — in  fact,  I  scarce- 
ly felt  that  I  was  writing  until  I  was 
reading 

PIPE  CLOUDS. 

My  old  books  opon  their  shelve! 

Look  like  ghosts — grim  ghosts. 
And  the  pipe-smoke  as  it  posts 
Through  my  room  is  foil  of  elves; 
And  they  grin  from  oat  their  shrouds 
In  the  blae  and  circling  clouds, 
And  they  loose  the  mystic  carls 
Of  the  thick  smoke  which  unfarls 
On  the  stilly  .chill  night  air. 

Its  gray  hair. 
And  the  air  is  very  lazy, 
And  the  imps  are  very  crazy, 

In  their  frolics  to  aud  fro ; 
And  they  toil,  and  grin,  and  leap. 
As  each  one  with  cloudy  heap 
Tries  to  crash  his  lively  Joe ; 
And  some,  the  little  devils, 
In  their  wild  and  joyons  revels. 
Pass  along  the  aerial  track, 
And  in  mirth. 

Make  a  joke, 
Of  old  Atlas  and  the  Earth, 
Each  bearing  on  his  back 
A  little  world  of  smoke. 
•  *•••• 


So  far,  and  again  I  was  lying  back  in 
the  chair  in  a  reverie  of  smoke,  out  of 
which  I  was  somewhat,  though  not  entirely 
startled  by  a  fancy  that  the  skeletons  rat- 
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tied  as  though  they  were  preventing  the 
admission  of  some  one  to  my  chamber. 
I  was  in  that  state  in  which  dreamers  are 
who  have  some  idea  they  are  dreaming, 
yet  remain  passive  to  see  what  is  coming. 
^Presently  I  heard  a  low,  but  deep  clear 
voice     It  half  chanted,  half  spoke : 

"  Smoke  is  the  child  of  fire — 
Fire— fire— fire ! 
And  happy  is  he  who  cares  not — 
Bat  wretched  is  he  who  dares  not 

Flee  with  the  wind. 
Leaving  all,  save  his  mind, 

Behind. 
In  the  smoke  with  its  sire, 

The  Fire- 
Fire  !— Fire !— FiR* !" 

The  last  word  was  almost  shrieked  into 
my  ear,  and  its  echoes,  thundered  through 
my  brain  with  demon  shouts.  I  sprang 
up  wildly  awake,  and  certainly  would 
have  fallen,  horror-stricken,  but  that  a 
firm  hand  grasped  my  shoulder.  The 
hand  shook  me  forcibly,  and  a  voice  which 
seemed  to  direct  it  as  forcibly  yelled — 
Fire  I  fire  !  I  was  conscious  of  mv  situa- 
tion in  a  moment.  I  had  been  in  bed,  sound 
asleep,  and  dreaming,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
dream  which  reflects  or  preludes  a  dread 
reality.  The  room  was  full  of  smoke,  and  a 
burning  smell  which  there  was  no  mistaking, 
choked  my  sense.  The  hand  dragged  me 
to  the  window,  which  was  open.  Crowds 
of  people  were  in  the  street.  The  din  was 
unearthly.  Firemen  were  running  to  and 
fro.  Misery! — The  house  was  on  fire. 
A  world  of  weakness  eameover  me,  and  I 
should  have  fallen,  but  the  voice  of  my 
dream  rung  in  my  ear : 

"  Wretched  is  he  who  dares  not 
Fiee  with  the  wind, 
Leaving  all,  save  his  mind, 
Behind/' 

The  fireman  pushed  me  on  the  ladder 
which  rested  beside  the  window,  and  I  had 
already  made  two  steps  in  the  descent, 
when  the  fate  of  my  friend  struck  upon 
my  heart  with  a  heavy  weight  of  ingrati- 
tude in  not  thinking  of  him  before — "  The 
Doctor — where  is  Sidney? — see  friend, 
back  room,"  I  shrieked.  u  He  is  all  right 
below,"  some  voice  replied.  I  knew  no 
more  until  I  felt  myself  chilly  and  weak, 
awakening,  as  if  from  a  dream,  under  the 
charge  of  some  strangers  on  the  snow- 
covered  sidewalk,  opposite  to  our  house. 

The  night  was  still  and  pale.      The 


wind  was  subdued ;  a  few  stars  strained 
their  light  to  glance  through  the  dim,  gray 
haze  which  wrapped  the  heavens.  A  thin 
snow  lay  lightly  on  the  earth,  like  lace 
upon  a  negro's  arm,  and  the  noise  and 
commotion  around  was  deafening,  though 
inspiring. 

The  flames  prankt  madly  from  the  roof, 
lighting  with  a  wild,  stolid  glare  the  red 
brick  chimneys  which  stood  immoveable 
spectators,  while  their  stiff,  dim  shadows, 
now  faint  and  mystic,  now  black  as  Ere- 
bus, flitted  and  gambolled  on  the  walls  of 
the  neighbouring  houses  at  the  bidding  of 
the  fire.  The  windows,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  shone  red  with  vexation, 
as  though  they  would  aid  the  fireman  to 
extinguish  the  fiend  who  woke  them  from 
their  dun  midnight  rest.  From  the  upper 
story  windows  two  long  tongues  of  fire, 
wild  with  drouth,  lapped  the  dewy  air, 
frantically  and  in  vain  striving  to  find  sur- 
cease to  their  unearthly  agony.  As  yet 
the  fire  had  not  visibly  attacked  the  lower 
part  of  the  house.  It  evidently  was 
chiefly  in  the  rear.  Up  and  down  went 
the  arms  of  the  sturdy  noble  fellows  at 
the  engines  ;  clack — clack  they  went,  like 
monster  death-rattles,  and  away  the  water 
flew,  hissing  and  splashing,  straight  to 
its  destination,  like  one  that  fears  he  can 
do  no  good,  but  determined  to  sacrifioe  all 
in  the  attempt,  follows  the  bent  of  his 
made-up  will,  and  is  never  seen  again. 

The  dreadful  panorama  flitted  before 
my  eyes  in  a  moment.  Then  my  friend  2 
but  he  was  safe ;  I  heard  them  say  so. 
But  my  books,  my  darling  books,  and  more 
than  all  these  were  two  relics — gifts*  I 
would  save  before  the  books,  dear  as  they 
were  to  me.  My  mind  was  perfectly  ia 
command  now.  The  fright  of  the  sudden 
dream- waking  was  gone.  I  was  myself. 
I  borrowed  a  coat  from  a  bystander,  as  I 
had  but  my  night  dress  on,  and  determined 
to  mount  the  ladder  and  save  the  pictures 
of  my  father  and  mother.  I  must  have 
them.  At  that  moment  a  slight  flame  shot 
across  the  window  of  my  room,  farthest 
from  my  desk.     No  time  was  to  be  lost. 

M  Wretched  is  he  who  dares  not** 

whispered  a  voice,  and  clasping  my  ears 
with  my  hands  to  exclude  the  rest  of  the 
verse,  I  darted  across  the  street.  A  loud 
shout  of  joy  attracted  my  attention  to  the 
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door  of  the  house,  which  was  flung  open, 
I  ran  towards  it.  Sidney,  with  his  boy 
in  a  faint,  dashed  down  the  steps.  His 
wife,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  female 
neighbors,  was  at  a  distance,  and  as  he 
neared  her,  she  fell  in  a  silent  ecstasy, 
overcome  with  the  safe  appearance  of  her 
husband  and  boy.  A  horrid  pang  shot 
through  my  brain — 

u  Where's  Lilla,"  I  gasped. 

"  In  the  house,  Bessy," — 

I  heard  no  more.  The  stairs  seem  to 
yield  to  my  feet,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  felt  as  if  pushing  me  up.  In  a  mo- 
ment 1  was  at  the  door  of  the  servant's 
room.  My  life  in  one  blow  and  the  door 
went.  The  back  part  of  the  room  was  in 
flames,  and  a  stream  of  fire  came  through 
the  door  of  the  adjoining  room,  in  which 
the  nurse  and  Lilla  slept.  I  frantically 
roared  out  the  name  of  the  girl.  A  voice 
answered  from  the  nursery.  Wrapping 
my  arms  across  my  face  I  darted  through 
the  flame.  The  girl,  pale  but  sensible, 
was  tying  the  child  in  the  blanket,  to 
which  she  had  attached  a  sheet,  in  order 
to  drop  it  out  of  the  window,  which  looked 
into  the  garden.  To  carry  both  I  could 
not.  I  thought  for  a  second,  and  snatch- 
ing the  child,  placed  it  on  the  floor  by  my 
feet,  whilst  I  forcibly  pushed  Bessy  into  the 
loop  of  the  blanket.  Before  she  was  scarce 
conscious  of  my  intent  she  was  outside  the 
window.  The  poor  girl  ejaculating  a  prayer 
mentioned  the  child's  name.  I  let  go  the 
sheet,  and  snatching  up  Lilla,  who  was  fast 
asleep,  wrapped  some  clothes  around  her, 
and  almost  flew  through  the  doorway.  The 
fire  had  greatly  increased.  How  I  kept 
my  feet  on  the  stairs  I  now  cannot  imagine. 
I  was  down  the  first  flight  and  on  the 
lobby  which  led  to  my  study  as  quick  as 
thought.  The  fire,  in  forked  flashes,  was 
leaping  up  from  beneath  over  the  balus- 
trade, and  across  the  second  flight  of  stairs 
which  led  to  the  hall,  and  had  already 
grasped,  with  devastaing  intent,  on  the 
foremost  part  of  the  lobby,  on  which  I 
stood.  The  door  of  my  room  on  the  land- 
ing was  on  fire.  I  knew  it  to  be  unlocked, 
but  dare  not  go  near  it.  I  was  beside  the 
door  to  the  Doctor's  room — the  back  one  ; 
with  a  hopeless  spirit  I  tried  the  handle  ; 
fortunately  it  was  unlocked — in  a  second 
it  yielded ;  I  pushed  in,  and  the  suction 
of  the  air  acting  with  the  wind  from  below 
drew  the  fire  after  me ;  I  felt  it  scorch 


ing  my  legs.  As  I  rushed  in,  my  head 
downwards,  my  face  struck  against  some- 
thing on  nearing  the  folding  doors :  the 
skeleton  nearest  the  lobby  rattled,  as 
though  to  prevent  my  passing.  "  Fire  ! 
Fire !"  I  madly  shouted,  the  password 
flashing  to  my  thought,  and  made  a  plunge 
forward.  The  skeleton  grappled  at  my 
head,  and  stayed  me.  I  distinctly  felt  the 
cold  arm  bones  twine  across  my  forehead, 
and  jerked  a  pace  backward  to  disentangle 
myself  from  such  a  fearful  embrace.  The 
fire  was  getting  unbearable  in  the  rear,  and 
I  heard  voices  in  ray  own  room  and  splash- 
ing of  water.  My  jerking  back  only  the 
more  inevitably  fixed  me  in  an  unearthly 
dilemma ;  the  grasp  of  the  skeleton  became 
firmer,  and  my  head  became  almost  im- 
movable. I  raised  my  hand  to  free  my- 
self by  a  desperate  effort,  and  heavens, 
what  was  my  horror  to  discover  that  my 
head  was  firmly  encased  between  the  ribs 
and  spine  of  the  skeleton.  The  truth  then 
flashed  on  my  mind.  On  entering  the 
room  my  head  caught  in  the  cartilage  of 
the  chest,  every  attempt  I  made  to  free 
myself  but  forcing  my  head  into  the  ghostly 
helmet  which  now  sat  upon  it,  the  neck 
and  skull  shaking  like  a  portentous  plume, 
and  the  ribs,  like  a  vizor,  trellissing  my 
face.  The  arms  hung  over  my  shoulders 
and  down  towards  the  sleeping  child,  and 
the  lower  extremities  swung  by  my  side, 
knocking  against  my  legs  as  though  spur- 
ring me  fiendishly  on  to  exertion. 

For  a  moment  my  hair  stood  erect,  and 
a  chill  perspiration  from  my  forehead 
greased  the  cold  bones  which  locked  my 
palpitating  temples.  This  was  but  momen- 
tary, for  the  dread  of  my  situation  restored 
my  coolness,  and  suddenly  a  strange  devil- 
try possessed  me.  I  became  unusually 
cool,  and  by  a  well  directed  jerk  of  the 
head  soon  freed  the  skeleton  from  the 
hook  which  held  it  in  its  usual  place,  and 
darted  through  the  folding  doors.  I  fan- 
cied a  groan  came  from  the  lone  skeleton 
as  his  comrade  left  him  to  perish.  All 
these  movements  passed  as  quick  as 
thought. 

As  I  or  the  skeleton,  for  we  were  both 
one,  rattled  into  the  room,  I  caught  a  view 
of  myself  in  the  mirror  between  the  win- 
dows opposite.  The  picture  was  most 
unearthly.  Giving  a  yell,  I  capered  with 
a  wilful  love  of  the  grotesque,  jerked  from 
side  to  side,  swinging  the  arms  and  legs^ 
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and  singing  with  a  fantastic  joy  the  well 
remembered  line  of  Williams*  humorous 
poem, 

"Old  fellow  rattle  your  lank  phalanges." 

He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport  vastly,  and 
did  not  need  my  desire  to  rattle  his  old 
bones.  A  fireman  who,  straddled  on  the 
window-sill,  was  directing  the  water  to- 
wards the  far  corner  of  my  room,  which 
was  one  mass  of  flame,  dropped  the  hose 
and  disappeared  down  the  ladder  with  a 
dismal  moan. 

Presently  another  fireman,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  that  his  comrade  fainted  through 
exertion,  appeared  at  the  window  and 
laying  hold  of  the  hose  directed  the 
water  across  the  room.  The  current  of 
air  driving  the  smoke  towards  the  window 
prevented  him  from  catching  a  distinct 
view  of  me.  The  current  of  water  clear- 
ed the  room  somewhat,  and  without  know- 
ing it  the  fireman  poured  a  full  stream 
right  over  my  head,  and  it  splashed  of  the 
skull  of  the  skeleton,  sprinkling  my  face 
and  dripping  from  rib  to  rib  down  on  the 
child,  for  whom  I  cared  more  than  for 
myself. 

<;  Hallo !— you  old  simpleton,"  I  shout- 
ed, at  the  same  time  bowing  grotesquely 
and  shaking  the  bones.  "  Keep  you* 
holy  water  for  the  next  world.  1  want 
none  of  it,  and  I  uttered  a  wild  laugh 
with  a  bone  shaking  accompaniment." 

One  look  of  wonder  comingled  with 
horror,  and  he  disappeared  even  more 
quickly  than  his  predecessor. 

How  far  my  love  of  diablerie  would 
have  carried  me  I  know  not,  but  as  I  was 
in  the  act  of  bowing  a  most  gracious  sa- 
laam to  the  boDey  signor  in  the  mirror, 
the  spirit  voice  loudly  crooned, 

"Fire— fire— fire! 
Ob,  happy  is  he  who  cares  not, 
But  wretched  is  he  who  dares  not 

Flee  with  the  wind, 
Leaving  all,  save  his  mind, 

Behind 
In  the  smoke  with  its  sire, 
The  fire." 

And  from  the  streets  rose  the  loud  cho- 
rus of 

"  Fire— F  irk— F  irk  1" 

At  that  moment  a  portion  of  the  ceiling 
came  down  with  a  crash,  and  the  pent  up 


fire  and  smoke  from  the  room  above, 
streamed  in  a  scorching  stream  through 
the  newly  made  aperture.  The  thick 
black  smoke  was  stifling,  and  the  fire 
which  prankt  through  it  appeared  more 
horrible  by  the  contrast  of  the  blackness, 
fire  red  as  Plegethon,  and  smoke  black  as 
the  infernal  shades  through  which  it  runs. 
Snatching  what  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel I  could  lay  my  hand  on  I  strode 
toward  the  window  with  them.  "  Take 
care  of  my  clothes,"  I  shouted  as  I  bent 
through  the  window  and  flung  them  out 
I  cannot  picture  the  consternation  which 
seized  the  multitude  at  the  appearance  of 
the  strange  apparition.  Suddenly  the 
noise  ceased,  the  engines  stopped,  the 
crowd  receded.  One  or  two  more  coura- 
geous than  the  rest  shouted,  "  A  ghost," 
44  The  Devil's  in  the  house,"  and  stifled 
murmurs  broke  on  my  ear,  as  when  a  deaf 
man  fancies  he  hears  noises. 

After  flinging  my  clothes  out — strange 
appendages  for  a  skeleton,  by  the  way — I 
returned  for  the  small  tin  box  which  con- 
tained my  manuscripts,  the  pictures  of  my 
father  and  mother,  my  letters  and  other 
things  important  to  myself.  The  little  Lilla 
now  became  uneasy,  and  the  fear  of  her 
awaking  increased  my  anxiety  to  get  down 
the  ladder.  Box  in  hand  I  got  out  of 
the  window,  and,  standing  on  the  first 
step  nearest  the  sill,  flung  the  box  into 
the  street.  As  it  reached  the  pavement 
the  people  fled  from  it  in  all  directions, 
and  immediately  the  pent  up  horror  of 
the  crowd  burst  forth  in  a  dire  yell  as  I, 
fronting  the  street,  made  a  cautious  de- 
scent. My  head  was  invisible,  and  I  be- 
gan to  fear  the  feelings  of  the  crowd.  I 
felt  I  had  carried  my  deviltry  too  far. 
They  could  discern  but  the  skull  nodding 
mockingly  at  them,  and  the  extremities 
hopping  from  step  to  step.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  multitude  became  ominous. 
They  whispered  and  looked  wistfully  into 
each  others  faces.  They  had  lost  some  of 
their  fear,  too,  and  were  stealthily  ap- 
proaching the  foot  of  the  ladder.  I  felt 
my  only  certain  hope  of  safety  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  child.  With  this  conclu- 
sion I  waved  one  arm  and  shouted, 

"The  child— the  child— saved  !"  and 
I  held  Lilla  as  far  from  me  as  I  was  able, 
to  convince  the  multitude.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  movement  awoke  her,  and,  look- 
ing up,  she  screamed  aloud  in  fright  at 
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the  ghostly  appearance  of  the  nurse  which 
carried  her. 

A  burst  of  approval  rose  from  those 
nearest  to  the  ladder.  I  leaped  the  last 
three  steps  with  a  firm  foot,  but  landing 
safely  almost  staggered  into  the  arms  of 
the  doctor.  I  stopped  his  anxiety  and 
evident  auerulousness  by  exclaiming,  "  my 
little  Lilla  is  safe !  take  this  devil  from 
my  back,  he  would  come,  take  care  of 
him." 

"  My  God,"  said  Sidney,  "  what  a  spec- 
tacle !" 

"  Ay,"  said  I,  taking  a  strange  turn  of 
philosophy.  "  Here  we  are,  our  Being  in 
three  links — the  child — the  man — the 
skeleton — From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Here  we  are,  the  world  in  a  trio ;  and 
earth,  air,  fire  and  water  chanting  a  cha- 
otic quartette.  Oh,  do  take  this  cursed 
fellow  from  my  back." 

"God  bless  you,  sir,  and  the  darlint 
infant,"  ejaculated  Bessy,  who  in  the 
fright  had  escaped  unhurt  from  her  fall, 
as  she  pressed  Lilla  wildly,  but  fondly  to 
her  bosom. 

I  could  not  but  think  of  the  old  man  of 


the  island,  who  rode  on  the  back  of  the 
marvellous  Sindbad,  as  the  doctor  dis- 
mounted the  skeleton.  Being  now  safe, 
the  full  terror  of  the  scenes  I  had  just 
passed  through,  and  the  horrid  death  I 
had  just  escaped,  visited  me  and  sat  upon 
my  brain  with  a  crushing  weight.  My 
legs,  which  were  badly  seared,  shook  under 
me.  The  moment  after  a  life  escape  is  of 
more  torture  than  an  hour  in  effecting  it. 
I  -heard  the  engines  again  at  play.  I 
looked  towards  my  room  and  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  fiery  tongues  licking  the 
papers,  my  notes  of  many  a  weary  night's 
labor  from  the  edges  of  the  book-shelves 
where  they  were  pinned,  into  sparks  and 
smoke,  and  the  flame  creeping  among  the 
books  like  red  serpents.  My  head  grew 
dizzy — my  eyes  swam.  The  multitude  of 
people  seemed  tumbling  head  over  heels, 
laughing  and  dancing  around  me,  and  the 
air  was  full  of  red  imps.  My  arm  slid 
from  Sidney's  shoulder,  my  Knees  quiv- 
ered and  touched  the  snowy  pavement. 

"  The   tin   box — Sidney — father — mo- 
ther"— and  I  knew  no  more. 


REPUBLICAN  SKETCHES.-CONTINUATION. 


CICEROACCHIO:   OR,   THE   ROMAN   PATRIOT. 


CHAPTER  V. — CONTINUED. 

DREAM    OF    LORD  JOHN,  OR  A  PAGE  OP   HIS- 
TORY IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  VISION. 

"  Led  by  his  ancestor,  the  English  lord 
directs  his  steps  towards  the  cross,  hoping 
that  a  moment  of  prayer  will  calm  his 
soul  and  rest  his  heart.  He  bends  his 
head  before  the  sign  of  Redemption,  and 
as  a  supplication  to  his  Creator,  lifts  his 
eyes  up  towards  heaven  to  implore  mercy 
and  obtain  his  blessing.  Horrible  !  His 
looks  had  no  sooner  taken  this  direction, 
than  he  recoiled  with  a  shriek,  bounding 
on  his  feet  like  a  wounded  deer.  Three 
skeletons  were  susnended  on  the  cross, 


their  scraggy  forms  vibrating  to  the  winds. 
The  neck  was  secured  in  an  iron  collar^ 
upon  which  the  name  of  their  owners  was 
engraved.  Nailed  to  the  cross  was  a  sign, 
upon  which  these  words  were  written: 
1  Hung  for  having  repeatedly  refused  to 
pay  tithe  I1* 


*  Tithes.— Tithes  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  gross 
increase  yearly  arising  from  the  profits  and  stock 
of  lands,  and  the  personal  industry  of  maukind. 
These,  by  the  ancient  and  positive  law  of  the  land 
are  due  of  common  right  to  the  parson,  or  (by  en- 
dowment) to  the  vicar ;  unless  specially  discharged. 
(BlackstoneJ 

French  Tithes.— According  to  the  ordinances 
of  Francis  the  First.  1545.  Heiiry  the  Second,  1548, 
and  Henry  the  Third,  1580,  Kin.ijs  of  France,  the 
farmer  had  to  make  the  declaration  of  the  probable 
amount  of  his  crops  to  the  curate  of  hfs  parish,  be- 
fore be  could  take  it  oft'  the  ground  which  produced 
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"  What !"  exclaims  Lord  John,  Trith  a 
shudder,  "  even  the  cross  is  sullied  with 
the  crimes  of  my  ancestors  ?  Where  shall 
I  find  an  atonement  for  so  many  iniqui- 
ties heaped  up  through  a^es,  hy  their  ra- 
pacious and  bloody  hands?  Who  can 
wash  away  from  my  escutcheon  this  in- 
famous stain  ?  Have  mercy  upon  me  my 
God,  and  let  me  find  a  place  where  I  can 
forget.' 

"  And  as  he  achieved  these  words  the 
phantom  of  the  Archbishop,  his  ancestor, 
vanished,  and  he  saw,  rapidly  crossing  his 
sight,  the  bold  and  manly  figure  of  Cicero- 
acchio,  radiant  with  hope,  holding  him  by 
the  hand,  and  showing  him  the  Bo  man 
flag,  with  the  word,  Republic  ! 

u  But,  having  turned  his  head  with  repul- 
sion from  the  holy  flag,  Lord  John  was 
again  transported  near  the  church,  under 
the  gibbet  where  the  three  skeletons  were 
still  hanging.  He  leaves  that  spot  and 
goes,  through  a  narrow  passage,  to  the 
church  yard,  carefully  enclosed  by  a  rail- 
ing, and  strewed  with  marble  stones  of  the 
most  magnificent  size  and  shape.  These 
stones  are  sumptuously  carved  out ;  the 

it.  His  declaration  was  read  publicly  on  Sunday 
morning,  daring  the  mass,  and  the  day  appointed 
for  the  gathering  of  the  crops,  in  order,  says  the 
statute,  that  ecclesiastics,  their  collectors,  farmers, 
or  clerks,  might  receive,  and  gather  in  their  rightful 
dues  (Pour  recevoir  el  receuillir  tears  droits. J 

There  existed  prohibition  to  stack  their  sheafs, 
or  carry  thera  off  before  plying  the  tithe.  Any  in- 
fraction was  to  be  punished  by  the  confiscation  to 
the  profit  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  fruits  and  grains 
thus  carried  away,  together  with  the  horses  and 
harnesses  of  the  carrier.  Extraordinary  Pox- 
ishmknts  were  to  be  inflicted  in  case  of  relapse. 

The  tithe  was  to  be  paid  on  the  gross  of  the  crops, 
without  deduction  of  charges,  seeds,  agricultural 
expenses,  dec.  The  lords  and  noblemen  ould  not 
levy  any  tax  before  the  church  was  satisfied.  The 
reason  stated  in  the  aforesaid  ordinances  was  that 
Dieu  est  plus  grand  teigneur  que  I'homme  cl  doit 
itre  premie  rement  reco/inu.  God  is  a  greater  Lord 
than  man.  and  must  be  the  first  served. 

The  rights  of  the  landlord  was  called  champart 
(a  part  of  the  field).  The  article  V.  of  this  same  or- 
dinance says  that  any  landlord  who,  directly  or  in- 
directly, take  their  due  before  the  priests  had  taken 
theirs,  should  be  deprived  of  his  rank,  and  be  held 
in  serfage,  himself  and  his  posterity. 

The  same  ordinance  forbids  jailors  to  imprison  a 

Eriest,  freed  all  their  properties  trora  taxes,  their 
ouses  from  the  obligation  of  receiving  soldiers,  and 
a  irreat  many  other  services  customary  at  that  time. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  clergy  of  France  pos- 
sessed four  milliards  of  property,  about  the  third 
part  of  the  whole  real  estate  of  France,  andthatthc 
people,  that  is  to  say  the  peasantry,  obliged  to  pay 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  state,  had  also  to  sup- 
port the  whole  burden  of  a  spendthrift  court,  prodi- 
gal monarch,  and  a  dissolute  clergy,  what  a  sal 
train  of  thoughts  present  themselves  to  our  mind, 
on  the  sufferings  of  the  people  at  that  time  and  the 
cruelty  of  their  oppressors  ! 


sculptures  represent  noblemen,  chevaliers, 
archbishops,  prelates  of  all  grades  and 
ranks,  all  personages  who,  during  the  feu- 
dal ages,  were  the  great  powers  of  the 
earth,  and  the  oppressors  of  the  people. 
Their  names,  cut  in  the  marble,  pre- 
cedes the  inscription  of  their  titles,  and 
the  enunciation  of  their  deeds.  In  these 
names  the  noble  Englishman  finds  those 
of  his  ancestors. 

"  Moved  by  the  great  reminiscences,  regis- 
tered by  a  servile  hand,  upon  the  books  of 
history,  the  fame  of  his  ancestors,  come  to 
his  memory  and  cause  his  bosom  to  swell 
with  pride.  But  whilst  in  that  attitude 
the  stone  statues  are  rising  upon  their 
legs,  the  tombs  are  uncovered,  and  his 
forefathers  appear  before  him  in  flesh  and 
in  bone.  They  stand,  on  horseback,  clad, 
like  the  warriors  of  feudal  times,  in  an 
iron  armor,  the  vizor  down,  and  the  lanoe 
crouched.  The  flashing  of  their  eyes  un- 
der the  vizor,  gleams,  as  lightning  from  a 
oloud,  and  the  nostrils  of  their  horses 
breathe  flames. 

"  They  stand  before  Lord  John,  fixed 
and  motionless.  The  flames  breathed  by 
the  horses  reduce  everything  around  them 
into  ashes.  A  new  and  unknown  land, 
rising  from  the  rubbish,  strike  their 
glances.  It  is  a  smiling  little  village, 
shaded  by  a  grove  of  fruit  trees,  and 
crossed  by  several  little  brooks,  whose  en- 
chanting murmur  spread  life  and  content- 
ment all  around.  In  the  midst  of  that 
delicious  picture  peasants  or  serfs,  or  vil- 
leins* are  seen,  an  iron  collar  stretching 


*  Villk ins.— Under  the  Saxon  government  they 
were  a  sort  of  people  in  a  condition  of  downright 
servitude,  used  and  employed  in  the  most  servile 
works:  and  belonging,  both  they,  their  children,  and 
effects,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  like  the  rest  of  the 
cattle  or  stock  upon  it.  They  resembled  the  Spar- 
tan Helot,  to  whom  alone  the  culture  of  the  lend 
was  consigned.  The  arrival  of  the  Normans,  who 
admitted  them  to  the  oath  of  fealty,  raised  the  ten- 
ant to  a  kind  of  estate  superior  to  downright  slavery, 
but  inferior  in  every  other  condition. 

These  villeius,  belonging  principally  to  lords  of 
manors,  could  not  leave  their  lord  without  his  per- 
mission"; but  if  they  ran  away,  or  were  purloined 
from  him.  might  be  claimed  and  recovered  by  action, 
like  beasts  or  other  chattels.  Their  occupation  was 
to  carry  out  dung,  to  hedge  and  ditch  the  lord's 
demesnes,  aud  any  other  meuial  office.  A  vil- 
lein could  acquire  no  property  either  in  lands  or 
goods  ;  but  it  he  purchased  either,  the  lord  might 
enter  upon  them,  oust  the  villein  and  seize  them  for 
his  own  use. 

Villeins  were  not  protected  by  Magna  Charta; 
null  its  liber  homo  capinturvel  imprixonator.frc.wn* 
cautiously  expressed  to  exclude  the  poor  villein; 
for,  as  Lord  Coke  tells  us,  the  lord  might  beat  bis 
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their  necks,  another  one  clasping  their 
ancles.  They  are  followed  by  dogs,  busy 
in  chasing  before  them  herds  of  hogs,  and 
a  few  stray  goats.  The  name  of  their 
masters  is  chiselled  upon  their  collars,  as 
a.  badge  of  perpetual  servitude. 

u  These  poor  victims  of  feudal  oppression 
seem  to  have  lost  the  consciousness  belong- 
ing to  human  dignity.  Their  nature  had 
been  so  brutalized,  their  sentiments  so 
often  trifled  with,  and  their  body  over 
burdened  with  so  much  labor,  that  the 
godly  spark  which  gives  contentment  to 
man  had  fled  with  the  terror  inspired  by 
slavery,  a  terror  that  personal  chastise- 
ment stamped  upon  their  body  with  bloody 
marks ! 

"  Unlike  the  martyrs  of  old,  they  have 
not  even  the  consolation  of  suffering  for 
God  ;  for  God,  who  is  the  father  of  the 
poor  and  the  protector  of  the  oppressed, 
cannot  exist  without  faith.  That  faith, 
divine  essence  of  the  soul,  where  will  they 
find  it?  How  can  they  have  faith  in  those 
ministers  of  God,  since  his  ministers, 
like  their  persecutors,  hold  them  in  bond- 
age, with  as  much  cruelty,  and  still  more 
perseverance?  Do  not  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  archbishops  and  bishops,  hold 
feudal  lands  and  exercise  even  more  severe 
rights  than  the  laity  upon  their  villeins  ? 
Do  not  their  abbots,  priests,  monks,  and 
friars  tyrannize  over  the  poor  peasant  more 
than  the  landlords  themselves  I  How  could 
they  have  faith  in  God,  since  those  charged 
to  teach  them  His  precepts  and  preach  His 
example,  are  their  first  tyrants  ?# 


villein,  and  if  it  be  without  cause,  he  cannot  have 
any  remedy.    (Blackztone.) 

Such  wa*  the  condition  of  the  people  in  ancient 
time*  ! 

*  Ecclesiastical  Oppression. — Sir Thos.  Smith, 
(Secretary  to  Edward  VI..)  testifies  that  he  never 
knew  auy  villein  throughout  the  realm.  The  few 
villeins  that  were  remaining  at  that  period  of  Eng- 
lish mouarchy  were  such  only  as  had  belonged  to 
bishops,  monasteries  or  other  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations, in  the  preceding  time  of  Popery.  For,  he 
tells 'us,  that  "  the  holy  fathers,  monks,  and  friars, 
had.  in  their  confessions,  and  especially  in  their 
extreme  and  deadly  sickness,  convinced  the  laity 
how  dangerous  a  practice  it  was  for  one  Christian 
man  to  hold  another  in  bondage :  so  that  temporal 
men,  by  little  and  little,  by  reason  of  that  terror  in 
their  consciences,  were  glad  to  manumit  all  their 
villeius.  But  the  said  holy  fathers,  with  the  abbots 
and  priors,  did  not  in  like  sort  by  theirs ;  for  they 
alto  had  a  scruple  in  conscience  to  impoverish  and 
despoil  the  church  so  much  as  to  manumit  such  an 
vere  bond  to  their  churches,  or  to  the  manors  which 
the  church  had  gotten;  and  so  kept  their  vil- 
leins still!'*  (Extract  from  Blacks  tone-  Bight 
of  Things,  p.  74.) 


"  However,  Lord  John  sees  a  man  rising 
from  their  ranks,  trying  to  move  their 
heart,  rendered  callous  by  adversity.  His 
large  black  eye,  his  powerful  gesture,  his 
voice  resounding  like  that  of  a  trumpet, 
?eem  to  arouse  his  companions  from  their 
slumbers.  He  speaks,  and  at  his  words, 
each  man  felt  his  heart  shrinking  with 
grief,  and  a  cold  shudder  ran  through  their 
veins. 

"  Unhappy  companions,"  says  the 
speaker,  "  My  brethren  in  captivity,  who, 
like  me,  are  drinking  bitterly  the  dregs  of 
the  cup  of  suffering  and  distress,  let  me 
tell  you  what  I  saw  in  the  garden  of  our 
landlord,  while  I  was  busy  trimming  the 
trees  of  his  orchard.  I  saw  a  hive,  and  in 
that  hive  a  great  many  bees,  each  with 
their  little  cells.  And  each  cell  was  full 
of  honey,  and  each  bee  had  as  much  honey 
as  she  could  eat,  and  no  bees  had  honey 
more  one  than  another.  And  they  all 
seemed  perfectly  satisfied  and  happy. 

"  Is  not  the  earth,  my  brethren,"  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  l-  like  a  great  hive, 
and  men  similar  to  bees. 

"  Each  bee  has  a  right  to  the  portions 
of  honey  necessary  to  its  subsistance,  and 
if  there  are  among  men  any  wanting  the 
necessaries  of  life,  it  is  because  justice  and 
charity  have  disappeared  from  our  midst 

"  Men,  equal  between  each  other,  are 
born  for  God  alone. 

"  No  man  has  the  power  to  say  to 
another, l  Thou  art  born  for  me.'  If  he 
savs  so,  do  not  believe  him,  for  that  man 
tells  a  lie. 

"  That  man  who  says  in  his  heart,  1 1 
am  not  like  other  men,  but  men  have  been 
given  to  me,  to  be  submitted  to  my  com- 
mand, and  to  dispose  of  them,  and  of  what 
belong  to  them,  according  to  my  fancy :' 
that  man  is  Satan. 

"  Brethren  !  when  you  see  a  man  sent 
to  the  rack  or  hung,  don't  say  that  man  is 
bad  who  had  committed  a  crime  among 
men  ;  for  he  is  perhaps  a  good  man,  who 
wanted  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow  men,  and 
who  is  punished  by  his  oppressors. 

fc{  When  you  see  a  manor  or  a  village  in 
flames,  and  the  villeins  butchered  for  their 
revolt  against  their  landlords,  don't  say, 
c  That  people  is  violent  and  wants  to  dis- 
turb peace  upon  earth : 

c<  For  that  people  is  a  people  of  martyrs, 
dying  for  the  salvation  of  mankind." 

And  while  that  man  was  speaking,  aD 
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was  silent,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  hearts  of 
the  multitude  around  him.  were  alone 
heard.  That  man  did  not  pronounce  the 
word  of  liberty,  for  he  did  not  know  it,  the 
words  of  the  Gospel  being  read  to  him  in 
a  language  which  he  did  not  understand ; 
but  he  had  expressed  it  in  his  way,  and  his 
speech  was  so  full  of  noble  ideas  and  gene- 
rous sentiments,  that  Lord  John  reflected 
upon  what  he  had  said,  and  a  deep  sigh 
burst  out  from  his  breast.  When  he  raised 
his  head  to  examine  more  closely  the  ora- 
tor, he  saw  in  his  features  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  features  of  Giceroacohio. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
A  JESUIT  IN  PETTICOATS. 

We  must  now  leave  the  English  Lord 
to  the  dismal  haunting  of  his  dreams,  and 
return  to  a  more  agreeable,  and  less  un- 
happy creature. 

Our  readers  undoubtedly  remember, 
that  the  Signora'  Savini,  after  having  ful- 
filled her  message  to  Lord  Minto,  seeing 
her  husband  coming,  left  the  room  with 
the  hurry  of  a  thrush  at  the  approach  of 
an  owl,  not  that  the  placid  countenance 
and  quiet  demeanor  of  the  landlord  of  the 
"  Angel  of  the  Field ,"  had  anything 
analogous  with  the  preying  appetite  of 
the  ravenous  bird— but,  because  uneasy 
consciences  are  apt  to  take  alarm  the 
more  easily  even  when  in  security.  Thus 
acting  as  a  murderer,  who  always  sees 
treading  in  his  steps,  the  avengful  ghost 
of  some  policeman,  or  the  terrible  shadows 
of  their  victims.  Once  out,  the  Signora 
Savini,  flew  with  the  swiftness  of  a  nymph 
escaping  the  embrace  of  a  satyr,  through 
the  numerous  by-lanes,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  4<  Angel  of  the  Field"  was  en- 
circled. Having  arrived  at  a  certain  point, 
where  the  lane  was  abruptly  broken  by  a 
projecting  building,  she  turned  on  the 
left,  and  climbed  a  little  outside  stairs, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  was  let  into  the 
thick  wall,  whilst  the  other  part  protrud- 
ing outwards,  without  any  railing,  present- 
ed a  real  abyss,  open  under  the  feet  of  the 
visitor.  The  Signora,  notwithstanding 
the  danger,  boldly  mounted,  and  stopping 
before  a  little  plain  pine  door,  she  gave 
three  taps,  and  the  door  opened. 


A  young  country  girl,  twenty  years  old, 
blooming  like  a  moss  rose  out  of  her  vel- 
vet corset,  appeared  on  the  threshold.  As 
soon  as  the  two  women  met,  they  embrac- 
ed each  other. 

"  My  dear  Carlotina !"  said  the  Signora, 
tenderly  pressing  the  young  girlon  her 
bosom. 

"  Canssiraa  Madalena !"  retorted  the 
girl,  with  no  less  veracity  of*  sentiments. 
"  How  pleased  I  am  to  see  you !  sure  yon 
gave  me  ample  cause  of  grumbling,  for 
neglecting  me  so  long, — but  I  love  you  so 
much,  that  the  mere  satisfaction  of  seeing 
you,  makes  my  anger  evaporate."  And 
thus  saying,  she  took  the  Signora  inside 
of  her  little  room,  and  made  her  sit  in  the 
only  arm  chair  she  possessed. 

"  Dear  Carlotina,"  replied  the  Signora, 
"  dont  bear  any  grudge  against  me.  If  I 
was  free  to  regulate  my  conduct,  accord- 
ing to  the  pulsation  of  my  heart,  I  would 
come  to  see  you  every  day  ;  for  you  know 
I  look  upon  you  as  my  own  child,  my 
darling,  the  object  of  my  dearest  affection ; 
and  if  I  do  not  treat  you  as  I  should,  it  is 
not  because  I  don't  wish,  but  because  I 
cannot  do  it." 

"  If  reciprocity  of  affection  could  be 
proved  by  mere  words,  I  would  say  to  you, 
what  is  not  yet  in  my  power  to  show,  in 
another  way,  and  that  my  affection  for 
you  is  natural,  that  my  heart  feels  what 
my  lips  cannot  express,  and  that  all  my 
desire  is  to  find  the  opportunity  of  testifi- 
ing  to  you,  that  my  devotion  to  your  per- 
son is  as  unbounded  as  my  gratitude." 

"  Poor  little  dear  Carlotina,"  replied 
the  Signora  Savini,  in  taking  the  hands  of 
the  young  girl,  and  directing  upon  her  a 
glance,  where  treachery  was  skillfully  dis- 
simulated, under  an  expression  of  feigned 
sympathy.    "  Poor  little  dear  Carlotina  !" 

"I  don't  ask  you,  how  is  the  Signer 
Savini,' '  said  Carlotina,  "  I  see  him  every 
day.  It  was  from  him  that  I  learned  yonr 
absense  from  your  home,  and  your  visit  at 
Rome." 

44  Yes,  dear,"  said  the  Signora,  "  and 
instead  of  grumbling  about  it,  you  oughi 
to  show  yourself  thankful  for  the  news  I 
bring  to  you."  For,  said  she,  lowering 
her  voice,  and  gently  clapping  the  hand* 
of  the  young  girl,  one  against  the  other, 
"  I  went  to  visit  the  soldiers  in  their  bar- 
racks, and  their  I  saw  a  handsome  serjeanl 
who  spoke  to  me  about  a  lady  of  my  ao» 
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quaintance,  and  who  said,  that  I  ought  to 
kiss  her  in  his  name,  whenever  I  met 
her."  And  in  finishing  her  sentence,  the 
Signora  jumped  upon  her  feet,  and  clasp- 
ing the  head  of  Carlotina,  kissed  her,  and 
re-kissed  her,  as  if  possessed  by  a  super- 
natural fit  of  affections. 

The  young  girl  blushed  up  to  her  eyes 
with  confusion.  Her  cheeks,  her  neck, 
her  bosom,' seemed  to  have  been  steeped 
in  that  purple  juice  so  abundantly  fur- 
nished by  the  bright  sun  of  Italy. 

"  Why  do  you  blush  so  ?"  exclaimed 
the  Signora.  "  Why !  my  dear,  is  it  a 
crime  to  love  ?  Are  you  not  young,  hand- 
some, and  lovely  ?  have  you  not  eyes  as 
bright  as  a  diamond,  hair  as  dark  as  a 
raven,  and  lips  rosy  as  coral  ?  My  dear, 
when  I  was  at  your  age,  and  could  boast 
of  your  advantages,  I  would  not  suffer  a 
man  to  pass  by  without  his  immediately 
falling  in  love  with  me." 

"  Well,  carissima  Madalena,"  said  the 
young  girl,  in  drawing  her  chair  nearer 
that  of  the  Signora,  "  since  you  know  so 
well  the  empire  of  man's  love  upon  woman's 
heart,  you  will  pity  mine.  Tell  me,  then, 
tell  me,  quick,  what  my  dear  Adrian  said 
about  me.  How  is  it  that  he  does  not 
write  to  me,  and  why  am  I  so  long  with- 
out hearing  anything  of  him  ?" 

"  Dear  Carlotina,"  replied  the  Signora 
Savini,  affecting  a  great  composure,  and 
taking  a  serious  air,  "  I  have  to  speak  to 
yon  about  your  Adrian.  But,  as  what  I 
have  to  tell  you  is  rather  of  a  delicate  na- 
ture, please  to  look  around,  lest  anybody 
should  hear  us  talk." 

The  young  girl,  frightened  by  these 
words,  and  the  serious  air  of  the  Signora, 
rose  up,  went  around  the  room,  opened  the 
door,  looked  outside,  and,  after  having 
convinced  herself  that  the  words  pro- 
nounced inside  could  not  reach  any  human 
ears,  she  resumed  her  seat,  at  the  feet  of 
the  wife  of  Signor  Savini,  and  raising  her 
blue  eyes  towards  her,  her  glance  ex- 
pressing both  curiosity  and*  anxiety,  she 
prepared  herself  to  listen  with  confidence 
and  attention. 

*'  What  I  want  from  you,  Carlotina," 
she,  "  is  a  full  and  sincere  answer  to 
die  questions  I  am  going  to  address  to  you. 
And  to  make  you  aware  of  the  importance 
of  what  I  have  to  say,  learn  that  the  Holy 
Father  is  interested  in  it." 


In  pronouncing  these  words  the  two 
women  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"  Has  your  Adrian  ever  communicated 
to  you  what  his  political  opinions  were  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  the  young  girl. 

"  Has  he  ever  let  you  guess  what  they 
might  become,  should  a  revolution  break 
out  in  Italy  r"  inquired  the  Signora. 

Here  the  young  girl  leaned  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  and  seemed  to  interrogate 
her  memory. 

"  I  cannot  positively  answer  your  ques- 
tion on  that  point,"  replied  Carlotina. 
u  I  have  a  confused  reminiscence  to  have 
heard  him  speak  of  Giuseppe  Mazzini." 

"  Well !  what  did  he  say  concerning 
him  ?"  inquired  the  Signora,  fixing  her 
glance  upon  the  young  girl. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,"  returned 
Carlotina,  "  he  pronounced  him  to  be  a 
good  Italian,  a  true  friend  of  liberty,  a 
man  who  loved  his  country  beyond  any- 
thing else,  and  the  population  of  Rome  as 
his  own  children.  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  heard  him  speak  on  any  other  sub- 
ject." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything 
against  his  Holiness?"  inquired  the  Sig- 
nora. 

u  God  forbid !"  exclaimed  the  girl. 
"  He  is  too  good  a  Catholic,  and  respects 
too  much  our  Sante  Padre*  for  having 
taken  such  a  liberty." 


•The  title  •'  Papa,"  (the  Italian  word  for  Pope,) 
has  been  declared,  by  some,  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  two  first  letters  of  the  Latin  words  pAter 
PAtrum,  (father  of  fathers.  &c.J  by  others  from  the 
initials  of  Pelrus  Apostolus  Potestalem  Ace  i pi  ens  t 
Peter  the  Apostle  receiving  power,  as  etymology 
which  perfectly  describes  the  continual  object  of 
the  head  of  the  church.  However,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  word  Pope  is  derived  from  Papa, 
(or  father.)  a  title  borne  by  all  the  bishups,  and 
not  exclusively  by  one,  during  the  first  seven  at 
eight  centuries. 

At  the  time  when  Constantine  divided  the  whole 
Roman  world  into  four  Prefectures,  the  whole  em- 
pire, says  Gibbon,  was  divided  into  thirteen  great 
Diocesses,  each  of  which  equalled  the  measure  of 
a  powerful  kingdom. 

The  bishopric  of  Borne  enjoyed  all  the  privileges 
of  a  Metropolitan  over  all  the  bishops  of  the  prov- 
inces subject  to  the  vicar  of  the  city.  In  like  man- 
ner the  bishop  of  Milan  exercised  the  power  of  a 
Metropolitan  over  all  the  bishops  under  the  vicar 
of  Italy,  who  was  a  civil  officer,  and  one  of  the  four 
Prefects  selected  by  Constantine. 

"At  that  time,"  says  Powell,  -'no  clear  evidence 
appears  that  any  of  the  fathers  of  the  three  first 
centuries,  or  auy  council,  ever  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  bishops  alokk  to  be 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  oiidai.v  and 
oovkhn  pastors  as  well  as  people. 

In  A.  D.  580,  John,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
having  assumed  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  the 
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"  Did  he  say  nothing  about  the  Cardi- 
nal ?" 

"  No." 

"  Nothing  against  the  priests  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Nothing  against  the  police  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Well,  my  dear/'  said  the  Signora  with 
a~gesture  full  of  spite,  and  at  the  same 
time,  casting  upon  Carlotina  that  sinister 
glaring  peculiar  to  ber  physiognomy,  "  if 
what  you  say  to  me  is  true,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  your  intention  is  to 
deceive  me,  your  lover  is  a  dangerous 
man." 

"  How  is  that  ?"  said  Carlotina,  with  an 
exclamation  of  sorrow,  showing  that  the 
imputations  had  made  all  the  chords  of 
her  heart  vibrate  and  tremble  :  "  How  is 
that?" 

"My  dear  child,"  said  with  an  affectionate 
tone  of  voice,  the  landlady  of  the  "  Angel 
of  the  Fields,"  "  it  is  a  painful  duty  to  me  to 
unravel  to  your  eyes  the  heart  of  the  man 
you  love,  and  to  show  his  corruption. 
But  since  in  doing  so,  I  prevent  yours  from 
following  the  same  course,  since  by  warning 
you  in  time,  I  may  save  you  from  the  grasp 
of  Satau ,  since  by  opening  your  eyes  you  will 
avoid  the  precipice  where  sooner  or  later 
you  and  him  must  be  engulfed  and  perish, 


following  letter  was  sent  to  the  bishops  of  his  dio- 
ccss,  from  Pela^ius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  arising 
against  the  ambitious  presentation  of  the  Eastern 
Patriarch.  "  Yoa  oaglit  not,"  says  he,  "  acknow- 
ledge John  as  universal  bishop,  unless  you  pro- 
pose to  depart  away  from  the  communion  of  the 
bishops."  Gregory  the  Great,  writing  some  time 
after  on  the  same  subject  says,  "All  those  who 
have  read  the  gospel  know  well  that  Peter  is  not 
called  the  Universal  Apostle,  and  yet,  behold, 
my  fellow-priest  John  seeks  to,  be  called  the  Uni- 
versal Bishop." 
"  To  humble  the  pride  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  Patriarch  of  Rome  assumed  the  unpre- 
tending title  of  Servux-Scrrorum,  servant  of  ser- 
vants, a  title  which  is  still  assumed  by  his  succes- 
sors." But  Boniface  III.  broke  that  equality  of 
rank  which  had,  until  the  sixth  century,  existed 
among  all  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  ob- 
tained from  Phocas.  Captain-General  of  Rome, 
commanding  for  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople, 
the  title  of  The  Universal  hiiad  of  all  other 
churches  of  Christ,  and  that  the  church  of 
Rome,  henceforward,  should  have  the  preemi- 
nence, aud  be  Head  of  all  other  churches.  Thus 
that  pretension  which  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome, 
in  591,  had  indignantly  condemned,  in  the  person 
of  John,  his  fellow  priest  of  Constantinople,  and 
called  the  assumption  of  Anti  Christ,  was  con- 
ferred upon  one  ot  his  successors,  only  fifteen  years 
afterwards.  This  is  recorded  by  Baronius,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  historian.  Thus  was  con  firm  ate  d  the 
first  step  towards  spiritual  and  temporal  absolu- 
tism. 


you  will  overlook,  I  hope,  the  grief  I  am 
going,  against  my  will,  to  cause  you. 
Listen  to  me,  my  dear  Carlotina,  listen  to 
me,"  added  the  Signora,  in  seeing  the 
young  girl  rise  and  walk  with  an  inexpress- 
ible degree  of  agitation  to-and-fro  across 
the  room. 

"  No,  Madam  !  no  ! "  replied  Carlotina, 
with  indignation  ;  "  No,  Madam  !  I  can- 
not, I  must  not  believe  you.  My  Adrian 
is  incapable  of  sullying  his  name  by  any 
act  that  does  not  agree  with  the  strictest 
notions  of  honor." 

"  Carlotina,"  said  the  Signora,  tak- 
ing her  by  the  arm,  and  forcing  her  gent- 
ly to  sit  on  her  chair  :  "  Carlotina,  my 
dear,  you  know  if  I  love  you.  Tell  me, 
Carlotina,  when  your  father  and  mother 
died,  who  went  to  the  dreary  rooms,  where 
both  corpses  were  laying  in  their  bed,  and 
you,  as  pale  as  them,  broken-hearted,  and 
half  dead,  without  either  strength  enough  to 
leave  the  room,  or  moral  courag3  to  frrm 
an  idea  of  your  own — who,  in  that  instant, 
when  everybody  was  forsaking  you — when 
you  had  not  a  single  friendly  hand  to  dry 
up  the  tears  of  your  eyes,  not  an  arm  to 
sustain  your  trembling  steps ;  who  at  that 
hour,  when  God  and  man  seemed  to  have 
abandoned  you — who,  then,  Carlotina, 
opened  your  door  and  sat  down  by  you  ?" 

"  You,  Madam,"  said  Carlotina,  chok- 
ing with  emotion. 

u  Who,"  continued  the  Signora, "  who, 
when  the  ground  had  covered  the  mortal 
remains  of  your  parents,  took  you  by  the 
hand,  conducted  you  from  the  spot  that 
death  had  rendered  desolate  and  fright- 
ful ?» 

"  You,"  muttered  the  young  girl,  witli 
a  trembling  voice  and  down-cast  eyes  ;  you 


u  Who  comforted  you,  by  teaching  you 
to  rule  your  life  upon  the  life  of  our  Lord 
Christ,  and  by  unfolding  to  your  eyes  the 
sufferings  he  had  endured  for  us,  show- 
ed you  how  to  bear  with  your  own  afflic- 
tions ?" 

"  You,"  replied  Carlotina,  ready  to  melt 
into  tears,  you " 

"  Who,  after  having  imparted  a 
little  peace  to  your  mind,  furnish- 
ed to  the  poor  girl,  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  without  a  shelter 
where  to  hide  her  from  the  tempest,  with- 
out even  a  piece  of  bread  to  put  in  her 
mouth,  worse,  without  a  mother's  heart  to 
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receive  her  confidence  and  console  her 
sorrows,  who  took  her,  and  opening  all  the 
tenderness  of  her  bosom,  supplied  her 
wants,  fed  and  clothed  her,  sheltered 
her,  and  gave  her  back,  through  her  affec- 
tion, the  mother  she  had  lost  r" 

"  Tou,  Garissima  Dona,  you,"  said  the 
young  girl  incapable  of  yielding  any  longer 
to  the  suffocation  provoked  by  the  recap- 
itulation of  the  benefits  she  had  received. 
"  You,"  said  she,  bursting  into  tears, 
and  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Signora  Savini. 

u  And  do  you  believe,  ungrateful  child," 
said  the  artful  woman,  pressing  the  in- 
experienced girl  to  her  bosom,  "  do  you 
believe  that  I,  your  second  mother,  would 
be  willing  to  call  sorrow  upon  you  and 
open  the  door  of  your  heart  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  seeing  it  blight  the  joys 
of  your  youth,  and  bring  trouble  into  your 
future  life  ?  Dear  Carlotina  !  How  can  you 
suppose  me  guilty  of  such  a  crime  ?  How 
can  you  imagine  for  a  single  instant  that  I 
would  raise  a  cloud  upon  your  calm  and 
limpid  existence,  had  I  not  the  certitude 
that  you  are  at  this  very  moment  walking 
in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  whose  blast 
will,  at  an  unexpected  hour,  shake  and 
perhaps  break  down  the  felicity  raised  by 
the  magnifying  glass  of  your  imagination, 
in  a  future  near  at  hand  ?" 

44  Carissima  Dona !"  muttered  the  young 
girl  involuntarily,  impressed  with  the 
solemn  words  and  earnest  expression  of  the 
Signora.  "  I  understand  your  love  and 
the  affection  you  bear  to  me,  I  feel  the  im- 
mense amount  of  gratitude  I  owe  you  and 
I  am  also  conscious  of  my  impotence 
to  repay  you.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  my  attachment  to  Adrian  ?  Tell  me, 
dear  mother,"  added  Carlotina,  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  the  form  of  Mr. 
Savini's  wife,  and  looking  at  her  with  that 
indiscribable  expression  of  the  eyes, 
peculiar  to  the  woman  who  loves  ;  "  tell 
me  if  you  are  not  a  little  afraid  to  see  your 
child  share,  with  another,  an  affection  that 
you  covet  undivided  for  yourself  ?" 

u  Why,  Miss,"  replied  the  Signora,  un- 
easy at  observing  with  what  stubbornness 
the  young  girl  was  defending  her  lover,  and 
how  difficult  would  be  the  task  to  raise  in 
her  mind  a  suspicion  against  him.  u  Mer- 
cy on  me !  Signorina,  are  you  going  to 
accuse  me  of  treachery  ?  or  do  you  suppose 
me  cruel  enough  to  trifle  with  your  senti- 


ments for  the  mere  sake  of  egotistic  love. 
No — disabuse  yourself — what  I  say  here 
is  as  pure  of  alloy  as  truth  itself." 

44  Well,  dear  mother,  if  what  you  have 
to  impart  to  me  about  Adrian  is  so  terri- 
ble, why  don't  you  tell  it  to  me  all  at 
once,  and  do  you  let  me  linger  in  trances 
of  anguish  ?" 

44  Beware !"  said  the  Signora,  "  your 
little  head  takes  fire  at  the  least  imputa- 
tions against  your  lover  ;  because,  when  I 
speak  of  him,  you  let  your  imagination 
walk  quicker  than  your  reason,  and  be- 
cause instead  of  listening  to  Wisdom's  ad- 
vice, you  seem  rather  disposed  to  hear  the 
beating  of  your  heart  and  the  whims  of 
your  fancy.  Why,  Miss,  did  I  not  see  you 
ready  to  quarrel  with  your  mother  because 
she  dared  to  speak  against  the  object  of 
your  love  r" 

44  Excuse  me,  dear  mother,"  replied 
Carlotina,    in    joining    her    two    pretty 


hands    as   for    a 


prayer, 


see  —  must 


I  not  be  like  other  girls  of  my  age! 
is  it  not  what  you  said  to  me  some  time 
ago  r" 

44  Yes,"  responded  the  Signora,  with  a 
smile  ;  44  except,  however,  that  the  girls 
of  your  age  listen  to  their  mother,  even  if 
what  they  have  to  say  is  contrary  to  the  * 
opinion  of  their  daughters ;  whilst  you,  lit- 
tle rebel,  have  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  completely  set  aside  the  voice  of 
duty  by  lending  a  favorable  ear  to  the 
voice  of  your  inclination." 

44  Well,  mother,"  I  am  going  to  listen 
exclusively  to  the  first — speak,  and  I  will 
try  to  be  as  attentive  as  to  the  service  of 
the  mass — speak,  dear  mother." 

44 1  am  glad  to  see  you  becoming  a  little 
more  rational,"  said  the  Signora,  seeing 
the  young  girl  disposed  to  lend  her  ear  to 
what  she  intended  to  reveal.  "  But  as 
what  I  have  to  communicate,  requires  a 
few  preliminary  remarks,  you  will  be  care- 
ful not  to  interrupt  me,  if  I  take  a  little 
circuit,  before  jumping  to  the  subject  you 
have  so  exclusively  at  heart." 

44  Well,  mother,  go  on.  I  promise  not 
to  interrupt  you." 

44 1  do  not  know,  my  dear  Carlotina,  if 
you  are  aware  that,  in  the  midst  of  Italy, 
under  that  sunny  sky  which  makes  fruit  so 
sweet,  and  voices  so  melodious,  you  ever 
heard  of  a  secret  society,  living  in  dark- 
ness, feeding  upon  intrigues,  and  work- 
ing slowly,  and  underhand  towards  un- 
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chaining  upon  earth,  the  dominions  of 
hell  ?»  # 

"  Never,  Mother,"  smiled  Garlotina. 

"  That  society,"  continued  the  Jesuitic 
female,  "  entertains  the  most  abominable 
doctrine ;  doctrine,  which,  were  they  for  a 
single  minute  tiiumphant,  would  bring 
upon  us  the  anger  of  Heaven,  and  cause 
like  formerly,  for  Gomorrha  and  Sodom,  a 
rain  of  fire  and  brimstone." 

u  God  bless  us,  Mother,  I  hope  my 
Adrian  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  so- 
ciety !"  replied  the  young  girl  with  a  shud- 
der. 

44  That  society,"  continued  the  Signora, 
without  apparently  noticing  the  objection, 
u  is  composed  of  a  handful  of  rascals,  plot- 
ing  and  accomplishing  in  the  dark  receses, 
of  some  ruined  palaces,  together  with  the 
robbers  and  assassins,  going  thither  to 
seek  for  a  shelter,  the  most  villanous 
schemes  that  imagination  can  dream  of. 
They  swear,  perjure  themselves,  and  are 
given  up  to  the  most  outrageous  infamy 
against  our  mother  the  church,  again t  our 


*  Hero  is  a  short  extract  of  a  catechism  circulat- 
ed in  France  and  Italy,  through  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  recorded  by  the  partisans  of  the  re- 
action, as  the  definition  of  the  principles  belonging 
to  republicans.  This  catechism  is  hawkerl  about 
in  the  city  and  country,  and  given  gratis  to  the 
peasantry.  One  may  'see,  that  the  Church  and 
the  State,  the  Pope  and  the  Monarch,  are  not  slum- 
bering in  either  country,  but  by  all  possible  means, 
calumny  leading  the  van.  try  to  tear  down  liberty, 
and  raise  the  edifice  of  absolutism.  Let  the  cate- 
chism speak. 

Q.  What  is  Liberty  f 

A-  The  triumph  of  despotism  and  the  reign  of 
arbitrary  power.     Under  such  a  triumph  and  such 
a  reign,  stores  and  shops,  instead  of  being  opened 
as  they  one  lit  to  be.  are  constantly  closed. 
Q.  What  is  Equality  ? 

A.  The  right  to  put  down  his  neighbor,  and  to 
raise  above  him ;  the  largest  application  of  that 
common  saying  is: — Get  you  out !    Let  me  get  in ! 
Q.  What  is'Frateruity  7 

A.  The  want  generally  felt  by  the  poor,  to  plun- 
der the  fortunes  of  the  wealthy,  and.,  if  necessary, 
to  kill  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  workman  7 
A.  The  laborer  who  gets  bis  pay,  and  does  not 
work. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  meritorious  men 
tinder  republican  regime  7 

A  The  one  who  having  never  done  anything,  is 
fbuml  hv  his  very  position,  able  to  do  everything. 
Q.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  Revolutionists  7 
A.  Revolutionists  have  no  religion.  Were  the\ 
going  to  admit  the  existence  of  God.  they  would 
strike  at  the  great  principles  of  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity.  The  reason  is  for  them,  that  G.)d 
being  a  King,  despotically  ruling  the  Universe,  he 
cannot  be  either  the  equal  nor  the  brother  of  any 
man. 

Such  are  the  ideas  and  sentiments  sent  to  the 
republicans  of  Euroue,  by  the  Catholic  Church, aud 
the  absolute  sovereigns  of  the  old  continent! 


fathers  of  the  sacred  college,  and,  a  thing 
horrible  to  tell,  against  the  Holy  Father 
himself." 

u  Why,  Mother,  even  against  our  Santa 
Padre,  Pio  Nono  ?" 

"  This  would  amount  to  nothing,"  re- 
plied the  Signora,  who  being  affiliated  to 
the  Jesuits,  was  a  Gregorian,*  "  if  they 
had  not  put  down  as  an  article  of  their 
creed,  the  abolition  of  the  civil  power, 
among  our  fathers,  the  priests,  and  if, 
blinded  by  a  hellish  passion,  they  did  not 
think  to  divide  the  power  of  the  Roman 
States  among  themselves." 

"  What  an  abomination,"  said  the  young 
girl,  whose  pliant  mind  bad  been  marred 
at  an  early  age,  through  the  all  powerful 
agency  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
u  How  is  it  possible  that  such  men 
exist  ?  how  do  you  call  them,  mother  ? — 
are  they  strong  ? — are  they  numerous  ? — 
do  they  look  like  christains  ?"  was  repeat- 
ed by  Carlotina,  who  had  been  taught  to 
look  upon  the  despisers  of  the  priests  as 
monsters. 

"  There  is  no  more  relation  between 
them  and  christians,  then  there  is  relation 
between  light  and  darkness,  between  good 
and  evil,  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Devil,"  replied  the  Signora.  "These 
men  have  nothing  human  in  their  persons. 
Coarse  is  their  voice,  devilish  their  ap- 
pearance, their  features  are  pale  and  elon- 
gated, their  eyes  flash  as  the  phosphoric 
gleam  of  a  spectre,  and  their  chins  covered 
with  a  long  and  repulsive  beard,  like  those 
of  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  When  they 
move,  it  is  during  the  night,  like  the*  owls 
and  the  frogs.  They  style  themselves 
with  the  name  of  liberals,  and  are  sworn 
by  the  most  terrible  oaths  to  their  society, 
which  they  called  with  the  odious  name  of 
i  Young  Italy  J*  "  f 


*  The  name  Gregorians,  was  taken  by  th* 
Jesuits  and  their  followers,  the  Sanfedesti,  to  dis-, 
tinguisb  themselves  from  the  partisans  of  Pio  IXi 
The  death  of  Greurory  the  XVI.  having  brought  t$ 
election  of  Pio  IX.  who  was  accused  to  be  taint 
with  the  idejis  of  young  Italy,  then  were  to  great 
division  in  the  church.  One  walking  with  the  lib 
erals  towards  reform,  the  other  clinging  to  then1 
former  privileges,  and  unwilling  to  yield,  or  to  coo- 
code  an>  thing  to  the  people.  Hance  the  enmitj 
which  arose  between  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits,  ■■ 
enmity,  which,  endiug  by  the  flight  of  Pio  IX.  fn> 
Rome,  assured  for  the  latter,  a  supremacy  wbi 
they  have  preserved  until  now.  This  is  bat  on* 
the  numerous  instance  of  this  so  much  bo< 
unity  aad  harmony  of  the  Roman  Church. 

t  The  society  of  Young  Italy,  {Gioviwe  It 
was  founded  by  Mazzini,  in  1831,  when  h 
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11  You  frighten  me,  mother !  are  these 
men  the  enemies  of  religion  ?" 

"  Who  can  douht  it !"  replied  the  Sig- 
nora,  starting.  "  Have  they  not  stamped 
upon  their  faces,  the  stigma  of  the  mon- 
arch of  hell  to  whom  the  belong  ?  Look 
at  their  sinister  countenance  !  Why  ! 
those  men  are  so  much  frightened  with 
their  own  conscience,  that  they  bend  their 
heads  downward,  and  never  raise  it  up, 
towards  heaven,  for  fear  of  meeting  the 
angry  glance  of  the  Almighty  !" 

"  It  is  because  they  think,  mother — " 

"  They  think  !  of  what,  please,  tell  me, 
what  ?"  exclaimed  the  Signora.  "  Yes, 
they  think  it  is  true,  they  think  of  over- 
throwing thrones  and  altars,  they  think  of 
leading  astray  public  opinion,  so  as  to 
look  on  every  one  who  performs  an  act  of 
justice  as  a  hero.  They  think,  yes  !  but 
tell  me  what  they  think,  that  an  honest 
woman  can  think  of  without  a  blush  ?" 

"  Are  these  Liberals,  as  you  call  them, 
excommunicated  mother  ? "  asked  the 
young  girl. 

"  Certainly,  for  they  generally  belong  to 
secret  societies,"  replied  the  Signora. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  young  girl,  whose 
sense  of  religion  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
such  an  eternal  chastisement,  the  most 
dreadful  which,  according  to  her  notion, 
could  befall  man,  "  I  hope  my  Adrian  is 
not  concerned  in  that  society,  nor  has  any 
connection  whatever  with  its  members." 


from  Geneva  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  at  Mar- 
seiles.  The  main  plan  of  Che  Italian  patriot  was  to 
unite  tie  dixjecta  membra  of  Italy,  under  the  na- 
tional banner,  and  to  create  an  Italian  nationality. 
The  first  members  of  young  Italy,  were  men  who 
bad  been  mostly  Carbonari,  and  whose  hopes  of 
good  from  the  accession  of  Charles  Albert,  were  dis- 
pelled by  his  conduct.  Young  Italy  was  an  edu- 
cational* movement,  not  merely  revolutionary,  but 
regenerative.  Their  flag  displayed  in  Savoy,  in 
1834.  bears  on  Italian  colors,  (white,  red.  and  green.) 
on  one  side.  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Humanity,  on 
the  other.  Unity,  Independence,  God  and  Human- 
ity ;  this  was  its  principles  in  all  its  foreign  rela- 
tions, as  G  >d  and  the  Pkople  was  in  all  its  labors 
for  its  country.  From  this  double  principle  it  de- 
duced all  its  religious,  social,  political,  and  individ- 
ual creeds.  It  was  secret,  so  far,  only,  as  was  ne- 
cessary lor  its  interior  operations;  its  existence 
and  purpose  were  public.  It  had  a  central  com- 
mittee abroad,  to  keep  up  its  standard,  to  form 
commotions  with  other  countries  and  to  direct  the 
enterprise,  and  committees  in  Italy,  to  superintend 
the  various  movements.  It  had  the  formula  of  an 
oath,  or  declaration  of  political  belief— a  method  of 
recognition,  especially  lor  the  envoys  ol  the  asso- 
ciation;— a  branch  of  cypress  for  a  symbol,  in 
memory  of  the  martyrs,  and  as  an  image  of  con- 
stancy,* and  the  words  "Now and  Ever,"  {Oraand 
tiemprc,)  lor  device.  {Dan.  Rev.  January,  1852, 
p.  45.) 


"  God  alone,  whose  eye  scrutinizes  and 
fathoms  man's  conscience,"  says  the  Sig- 
nora, "  knows  it.  To  Him  Adrian  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  acts,  to  Him,  I  say," 
added  Magdalena,  recollecting  herself, 
"  and  to  those  who  love  Him.  Of  what 
avail  would  it  be  to  me  to  relate  my  sus- 
picions about  him,  since  you,  Carlotina, 
who  ought  at  least  to  divide  your  confi- 
dence with  me,  receive  my  insinuations 
about  your  lover  and  his  character  with  a 
sentiment  of  marked  distrust  ?" 

"  No !  dear  mother,  tell  me  what  you 
know  of  him,"  replied  Carlotina  with  vi- 
vacity, "  and  should  his  sentiments  be  in 
discord  with  the  sentiments  taught  to  us 
by  the  sacred  law  of  our  religion,  I  promise  ■ 

you  to  forget  him at  least  I  will 

try,"  said  the  young  girl  to  herself  with  a 
sigh. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  put  your  affections  to 
such  a  sad  trial  before  you  be  convinced 
of  the  culpable  connections  of  Adrian. 
For  that  you  must  adroitly  introduce  the 
subject  to  his  attention,  and  make  him 
convict  himself,  little  by  little,  by  his  own 
revelations.  You  possess  the  best  means 
that  diplomatist  has  ever  used,  and  that  is 
love.  Use  it,  as  far  as  necessary,  to  get 
from  him  all  the  information  requisite  to 
prove,  not  only  to  you,  but  to  any  one,  his 
secrets,  and  the  secrets  of  the  society 
he  belongs  to,  and  you  will  have  well 
deserved  from  our  holy  mother,  the 
church." 

"  But,  if  he  refuses  to  tell  me  anything, 
what  shall  I  then  do  r"  replied  the  young 
girl. 

"  Use  love,"  replied  the  corrupted  and 
crafty  woman.  "  It  is  the  key  of  all 
hearts,  and  of  all  consciences." 

"  Love  will  not  make  him  speak  if  he 
does  not  choose  to  do  it,"  retorted  the 
simple  hearted  young  girl. 

u  How  stupid  you  are,  Carlotina,"  said 
Madalena.  "Well!  love  will  not  make 
man  speak,  you  say  r" 

And  while  pronouncing  these  words, 
the  bright  and  expressive  eye  of  the  Sig- 
nora was  staring  upon  the  poor  Carlotina, 
and  a  sardonic  and  devilish  smile  passed 
upon  her  lips. 

Tnough  ignorant  of  its  signification,  the 

a  ens  w^"*  "3*^ 

(to  be  continued.) 
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HAWTHORNE'S  LIFE  OF  PIERCE.-PERSPECTIVE. 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne*  has  kindly 
compelled  us  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
the  ensuing  Presidency.  He  has  appeared 
in  the  hurly-burly  world  of  politics,  and 
that  with  a  great  man's  life  upon  his 
hands.  We  must  honor  him  and  ourselves 
with  a  notice — N.  Hawthorne,  politician, 
is  welcome. 

It  falls  not  often  to  the  lot  of  the 
literary  character  to  be  the  biographer  of 
a  President ;  neither  does  it  fall  to  the 
lot  of  most  Presidents  to  have  a  literary 
character  for  a,  biographer.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  is  probably  the  best  we  know 
of,  and  his  volumes  are  about  as  readable 
as  Guiccardini's  History  of  Italy;  the 
which,  as  you  are  aware,  a  culprit  con- 
demned for  life  selected  to  read  by  way 
of  "  commutation  of  punishment,"  and 
having  reached  the  middle,  flung  down 
the  volumes  in  horror,  and  begged  in 
mercy  for  the  galleys.  Yet  even  so  it  is 
with  Marshall's  book.  Mr.  Jared  Sparks 
ranks  in  our  mind  with  those  whom  the 
God  of  the  Jews  accursed  as  the  movers 
and  destroyers  of  landmarks.  Not  of 
altars  has  he  broken  the  slab  or  the 
entablature  ;  neither  has  he  smashed  the 
tabernacle  or  stolen  the  spoons ;  modern 
men  might  extend  to  him  more  mercy 
than  the  ancients  did  to  iconoclasts ;  he 
absolutely  is  not  a  thief,  nor  of  money  a 
pilferer ;  but  yet  he  has  despoiled  all  our 
great  men,  and  more  particularly  our 
greatest  men,  of  their  characteristics;  has 
destroyed  their  individuality;  removed 
because  it  was  offensive  to  him,  every 
peculiar  mark  and  token  by  which  we 
love  to  recognise — by  which  we  can  only 
recognise — the  eccentricities  of  a  noble 
manhood;  spoiled  Washington's  bad  gram- 
mar, and  robbed  dear  old  Putnam  of  his 
curses;  refused  even  to  the  dead  bones  of 
heroes  in  their  graves  the  liberty  to  damn, 
and  reduced  all  things  we  worship,  our 
great  men,  our  heroes,  our  Penates,  to  a 
vulgar  low  rank  of   first-class   Puritan 


*  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce,  bv  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, with  an  authentic  (but  bad)  portrait.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.    1 859. 


college  propriety.  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  has 
made  biography  what  it  never  was  before 
— the  lie  to  history. 

Of  other  biographies  of  our  great 
men,  we  cannot,  in  praise,  say  much. 
That  of  Jefferson,  ranks  in  our  esti- 
mation with  Marshall's  book.  Jack- 
son has  had  no  biographer  worth  consid- 
ering. We  have  not  had  another  extraor- 
dinary man  whom  we  have  made  President; 
and  as  to  the  tribe  of  paper-makers,  speech- 
collectors,  fragment- editors,  etc.,  of  per- 
sons who  merely  ring  the  bell  outside  the 
shop,  or  pick  up  inside  the  shavings  of 
history,  the  less  we  say  about  them, 
the  better.  We  met  Mr.  Webster's  works 
the  other  day  in  multitudinous  volumes, 
each  having  his  crest,  coat-of-arms,  and  so 
forth,  on  its  back,  with  a  Latin  and  satiric 
motto  and  inside  '<  orations."  It  is  not 
history ;  it  is  not  biography  ;  it  is  merely 
ostentation. 

Yet  it  does  seem  to  us  that  there  is  a 
higher  and  nobler  object  for  the  biogra- 
pher than  the  impression  of  a  crest  upon 
a  book-cover.  You  must  make  the  man 
inside  the  book  first,  and  then  we  can  speak 
of  the  crest  and  the  cover.  And  more  than 
that  is  needful.  Before  making  any  set 
form  of  rule  for  the  biographer,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  have  him — "  First,  get  your 
biographer" — and  that  is  a  commodity 
this  poor  world  has  seldom  been  able  to 
discover.  For  instance,  we,  the  United 
States,  never  had  one.  It  is  probable 
had  Headley  lived  in  the  anterior  genera- 
tion, and  been  democratic  and  lucky, 
he  might  have  been  the  Boswell  of  the 
camp.  In  such  dearth  of  geniality  we 
must  not  complain  of  him.  Jefferson's 
life  is  probably  next  to  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  noblest  subject,  not  so  much  from  its 
action  as  its  effects,  ever  offered  to  the 
pen  of  man.  And  it  is  not  Jefferson 
who  is  wanting  ;  only  the  a  literary  char- 
acter." In  fact,  and  truth,  the  biographies 
of  our  great  men  have  all  been  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  lawyers,  disposed  of  as  goods 
and  chattels  to  an  executor  and  legatee 
in  a  will,  and  then  badly  disposed. 
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Now  it  has  so  happened,  that  until  N. 
Hawthorne,  politician,  came  out  in  the 
line  biographical,  the  lives  of  ail  our 
heroes  have  been  in  the  hands  of  lawyers. 
Old*  Fogy  persons,  proud  of  being  the 
legatees  of  great  men,  imagined  they  could 
write  !  They  have  always  set  themselves 
to  make  a  plea  to  the  world,  for  the  great 
existence  they  chronicle. — they  address 
the  world  as  if  it  were  antagonistic — they 
cover  up  and  apologise  for  little  things, 
which  the  sentient  reader  loves  to  dwell  on 
in  the  biographies  of  the  illustrious ;  that 
he  may,  in  his  vanity,  satisfy  himself, 
they  were  really  human,  and  that  he  and 
they  were  one.  Again,  they  swell  out 
facts,  intrinsically  noble,  but  so  natural 
to  the  individual  chronicled,  that  he 
thought  little,  if  anything  of  them.  And 
thus  it  comes,  that  we  see  our  great  men 
in  such  a  glass  as  lawyers  keep  in  their 
back  offices,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
distorting  the  human  countenance — nose 
immense,  eye  nothing,  and  any  quantity 
of  cheek.  The  real  business  of  a  biogra- 
pher, the  question  what  is  biography, 
never  enters  their  ridiculously  special- 
pleading  heads.  They  never  imagine  that 
to  be  a  true  biographer,  one  must  be  the 
man — must  make  himself  the  man,  and 
that  what  one  looks  for  in  biography  is 
not  the  mere  writer,  but  the  actual  work- 
er. To  see  a  man  as  he  lives,  moves,  and 
has  his  being — if  you  have  that  in  a  bio- 
graphy, you  have  everything,  and  anything, 
less  or  other  is  merely  a  lie,  probably 
bound  in  two  or  a  dozen  volumes,  pro- 
bably with  a  crest,  but  still  a  lie.  The 
power  of  giving  that  exact  and  full  repre- 
sentation of  a  great  man,  of  first  enacting 
it  in  yourself,  and  then  setting  it  down 
on  paper  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
crowd,  is  just  as  difficult  as  the  perfect 
presentiment  of  one  of  Shakspere's 
heroes.  In  fact  Edmund  Kean,  was  a 
better  historian  than  Hume,  so  far  as 
Richard  III.  at  all  events.  Sometimes  a 
biography  is  hit  off  by  accident.  For 
instance,  Mahon,  (dit  Lord,-)  in  attempt- 
ing the  life  of  Conde,  amassed  a  quantity 
of  verbiage  onerous  to  get  through — but 
yet  in  the  maze,  the  reader  finds,  magnifi- 
cently pourtrayed,  the  life  of  the  lovelist 
of  women,  and  the  first  of  the  pantaletted, 
Clemence  de  Maille\ — Carlyle,  (dit  Tho- 
mas,) tried  Gagliostro's  life,  and  made 
nothing  bat  verbiage,  very  beautiful  to  be 


sure,  but  yet  verbiage.  He  did  not  try 
Mirabeau's  life,  and  he  hit  it  to  a  hair. 
He  tried  again,  to  write  the  biography  of 
Cromwell,  and  we  all  know  what  that  has 
come  to,  so  far,  though  we  are  promised  a 
new  volume.  Louis  Blanc,  (who,  what- 
ever his  political  errors,  is  beyond  all 
question,  the  greatest  writer  of  cotempor- 
ary  history,  who  has  ever  been  born),  in 
those  chapters  relative  to  the  insurrection 
in  La  Vendee  in  1834,  intended  doubtless, 
to  exacerbate  the  French  mind  against  all 
monarchy,  Orleans  or  other ;  and  yet,  in 
them  he  has  made  the  Duchess  de  Berri, 
so  lovely,  so  heroic,  and  so  forlorn,  that 
even  a  Republican,  must  pay  her  in  si- 
lence, the  chivalry  of  a  man.  But  to 
mark  the  accidents,  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  history,  would  fill  more  volumes 
than  all  the  " histories"  in  the  world  com- 
bined. From  Sallust's  lie  on  Jugurtha, 
down  to  the  last  lampoon  life  of  General 
Scott — history,  or  what  is  called  history, 
is  a  subject  for  reflection  only,  not  for 
belief.  It  is  only  by  the  clearest  percep- 
tion, and  the  most  assiduous  study,  that 
even  a  "  literary  man,"  that  is  one  who 
can  write,  can  approximate  to  the  idea  of 
history.  Few  have  ever  done  so.  As  to  all 
those  biographies  of  our  great  men,  they  had 
better,  except  so  far  as  they  preserve  doc- 
uments, never  have  been.  Were  Wash- 
ington judged  as  his  biographers  set  him 
forth,  no  people  would  worship  him.  There 
are  not,  probably,  two  men  in  the  world, 
capable  of  writing  the  life  of  Jefferson, 
uneventful  as  it  was,  in  events,  and  grand 
in  conception.  As  to  Jackson's  life,  one 
must  get  an  iron  man,  with  a  soul  in  him 
of  hickory,  to  understand  that  great 
career. 

In  such  dearth  of  genius,  we  welcome 
most  heartily  to  the  field  of  political  bio- 
graphy the  elegant  novelist  of  the  Blythe- 
dale  Romance  and  the  Scarlet  Letter. 
His  advent  is  an  era.  Since  the  termin- 
ation of  the  contests  and  discussions  rela- 
tive to  the  constitution,  which  resulted  in 
the  elimination  of  those  broad  principles 
upon  which  the  Democratic  ana  Federal 
parties  were  based,  and  which  resulted, 
too,  in  the  total  overthrow  and  extinction 
of  the  latter  party,  the  chief  minds  of 
our  country  have,  in  great  measure,  ab- 
stained from  the  field  of  political  writing. 
The  publio  discussion  of  great  questions 
has  been  surrendered  to  the  cloaca  max- 
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ima  of  a  Congressional  Globe,  or  to  the 
pigmy  warriors  of  the  every-day  press. 
Personal  vanity  of  the  orator,  or  effect  upon 
an  immediate  constituency,  was  too  gener- 
ally the^priniary  object  of  the  feeder  of  the 
congressional  printing  press ;  and  the  ne- 
cessities for  the  hour  and  its  narrowness 
of  sight,  the  impelling  motives  and  the 
only  guide  of  the  diurnal  editor.  Distor- 
tion of  fact  or  principle,  finite,  and  gener- 
ally exceedingly  shallow  views,  were 
equally  the  results  in  both  cases.  The 
newspaper  press  offered  little  compensa- 
tion, less  fame,  and  no  honor  to  our 
greatest  minds ;  and  hence,  while  the  daily 
presses  of  England  numbered  Scott,  Jef- 
fries, Macauley,  Sidney  Smith,  Thomas 
Moore,  Southey,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  in  later 
years,  Maginn,  Mahony,  Carlisle,  and 
others,  among  their  contributors  and  cor- 
respondents, no  great  literary  star  of 
our  hemisphere  with  the  rare  exception 
of  Bryant,  has  shed  its  radiance  over  the 
sanctum  ;  and  even  Bryant  in  a  phase  so 
clouded  and  mystified  that  the  exception 
is  anything  but  felicitous.  The  state  of 
all  other  portions  of  our  political  litera- 
ture has  been  no  less  unhappy.  Wash- 
ington Irving's  Astoria  accustomed  the 
mind  biographical  to  remorseless  flattery 
for 'hire,  and  when  men  less  in  capacity 
and  in  conscience  beheld  such  eccentric 
fables  from  the  pen  of  Irving,  they  were 
not  slow  in  a  wider  and  scarcely  less  cor- 
rupt field,  to  follow  his  example.  Polit- 
ical biography  and  indeed  most  other 
biography  has,  for  many  years,  con- 
sisted of  the  vilest  fanfaronade  and  far- 
rago. Flattery  so  inordinate  as  to  be 
laughable,  side  by  side  with  vituperation 
too  excessive  to  be  credited ;  these  have 
formed  the  staple  of  such  histories.  Pew 
read,  and  none,  not  even  the  author,  ad- 
mired. Political  u  literature  "  .thus  be- 
came disreputable,  and  even  the  writers 
of  yellow-covered  romances  scrupled  to 
peril  their  reputation  upon  the  life  of  a 
44  distinguished "  statesman,  orator  or 
President. 

It  omens  well  for  Frank  Pierce's  ad- 
ministration, that  his  biography,  modest, 
unassuming  as  it  is,  deficient  as  it  is  in 
everything  which  could  attract  the  lucu- 
brations of  the  high-falutin  order  of  lit- 
erary genii,  is  the  first  whioh  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  proved  and  elegant 
writer,  and  of  one  who,  from  his  literary 


triumphs  and  his  warm,  genial  nature,  is 
respected  abroad  and  beloved  at  home. 
Hawthorne's  work  has  not  a  tittle  of 
rhodomontade.  There  is  not  in  it,  from 
cover  to  cover,  a  single  sentence  per- 
versive of  fact,  apologetic  of  fact,  or 
written  only  for  effect.  It  is  bald  in 
parts,  yet  always  simplex  munditiis.  It 
is  not  "  adorned  with  cuts,"  nor  has  it 
any  feature  or  attribute  which  could  war- 
rant the  severest  or  most  envious  Whig 
critic  in  classing  it  among  the  "  campaign 
lives,"  and  other  ephemeral  publications 
which  a  presidential  election  usually  hur- 
ries into  existence.  It  is  rather  a  memoir, 
or  what  the  Frenoh  style  a  brochure,  than  a 
biography.  Yet  it  possesses  one  attribute 
in  which  most  of  our  writers  are  defi- 
cient— proportion.  Neither  the  early 
youth,  nor  the  manhood,  nor  the  military 
services,  nor  the  forensic  triumphs  of  its 
subject,  are  drawn  out  to  an  extent  tedi- 
ous to  the  reader  or  injurious  to  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  volume.  It  is 
what  it  assumes,  to  be,  the  simple  state- 
ment of  a  man's  life,  by  a  schoolfellow 
and  friend,  who  is  anxious  that  the  world 
should  duly  estimate  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  a  retiring  yet  great 
career.  We  have  all  met  men,  nay, 
known  men  of  whom  each  of  us  could  say 
and  may  have  Baid — "  He  would  be  great, 
were  he  known — he  would  show  himself 
noble  had  he  a  chance."  We  have  all 
said  so  much  of  some  one  dear  friend.  It 
is  Hawthorne's  happiness  to  have  seen  the 
prophecy  and  the  Democratic  leader — 
it  is  Frank  Pierce's  happiness  to  have  such 
a  biographer. 

Starting  from  Pierce's  school-days,  the 
volume  follows  him  throughout  his  college 
life,  his  earlier  political  efforts  in  New 
Hampshire,  his  triumphs  at  the  bar,  his 
command  in  the  Mexican  war,  (including 
his  own  journal  of  the  March  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  main  army.)  states  his  rela- 
tion to  the  compromise  question  and  that 
of  State  rights,  and  concludes  with  a 
quiet,  unostentatious  review  of  the  inci- 
dents which  led  to  his  fortunate  nomina- 
tion. Deficient  in  great  and  surprising  inci- 
dents, such  as  they  have  played  whose 
days  of  effort  are  ended,  the  narrative  is 
simple  and  graceful  throughout.  The 
leading  features  of  Frank  Pierce's  career 
have  already  been  detailed  in  our  pages. 
The  most  striking  characteristics  of  his 
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life  are  two ;  in  all  positions,  especially 
in  the  highest  civil  and  legislative  posi- 
tions, he  has  been  honored  with  the  con- 
fidence of  his  constituents,  of  his  State 
and  of  the  federal  executive,  at  an  age 
younger  than  that  of  any  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  or  predecessors,  trusts  which  he 
has  invariably  discharged  to  their  admi- 
ration, or  voluntarily  resigned,  to  their 
regret ;  and  though  so  young,  though  so 
steadfastly  Democratic  and  so  successful, 
those  who  were  witnesses  of  his  bearing 
in  the  State  Legislature,  at  the  bar,  in 
the  Senate  or  in  the  camp,  became  always 
sensible  of  the  progress  in  him— that  he 
had  never  attained  the  post  which  he  was 
not  capable  of  fulfilling  to  the  utmost  of 
human  power,  and  that  he  was  capable  of 
far  greater  and  nobler  achievements  than 
any  with  which  the  fates  had  blessed 
him.  His  biographer  thus  speaks  of  the 
latter  quality : 


la  Jane,  1842.  ho  signified  his  purpose  of  re- 
tiring from  the  Senate. 

It  was  now  more  than  sixteen  years  since  the 
author  of  this  sketch  had  been  accustomed  to  meet 
Frank  Pierce  (that  familiar  name,  which  the  nation 
is  adopting  as  one  of  its  honaehold  words)  in  hab- 
its of  daily  intercourse.  Our  modes  of  life  had 
since  been  as  different  as  could  well  be  imagined; 
oar  culture  and  labor  were  entirely  unlike  ;  there 
was  hardly  a  single  object  or  aspiration  in  common 
between  as.  Still  we  had  occasionally  met,  and 
always  on  the  old  ground  of  friendly  confidence. 
There  were  sympathies  that  had  not  been  suffered 
to  die  oat.  Had  we  lived  more  constantly  togeth- 
er, it  is  not  impossible  that  the  relation  miuhthave 
been  changed  by  the  various  accidents  and  attri- 
tions of  life;  but  having  no  mutual  events,  and 
few  mutual  interests,  the  tie  of  early  friendship  re- 
mained the  same  as  when  we  parted.  The  modi- 
fications which  I  saw  in  his  character  were  those 
of  growth  and  development;  new  qualities  came 
oat.  or  displayed  themselves  more  prominently,  but 
always  in  harmouy  with  those  heretofore  known. 
Always  I  was  sensible  of  progress  in  him  ;  a  char- 
acteristic— as,  I  believe,  has  been  said  iu  the  lore- 
going  pages — more  perceptible  in  Franklin  Pierce 
than  in  any  other  person  with  whom  I  have  been 
acquainted.  He  widened,  deepened,  rose  to  a 
higher  point,  sod  thus  ever  made  himself  equal  to 
the  ever-heightening  occasion.  This  peculiarity  of 
intellectual  growth,  continoed  beyond  the  ordiuary 
period,  has  its  analogy  in  his  physical  constitution 
— it  being  a  fact  that  he  continued  to  grow  in 
atature  between  his  twenty-first  and  twenty-fifth 
years. 

H  j  had  not  mat  with  that  misfortune,  which,  it 
ia  to  be  feared,  befalls  many  men  who  throw  their 
ardor  into  politics.  The  pursuit  had  taken  nothing 
from  the  frankness  of  his  nature  ;  now,  as  ever,  he 
used  direct  means  to  gain  honorable  ends;  and  his 
subtlety — for,  after  all.  his  heart  and  purpose  were 
not  such  as  he  that  runs  may  read— had  the  depth 
of  wisdom,  and  never  any  quality  of  cunning.  In 
great  part  this  u  ^deteriorated  manhood  was  due 
to  his  original  nobility  of  nature.  Yet  it  may  not 
be  unjust  to  attribute  it.  in  some  degree,  to  the 

,  singular  good  fort  one  of  his  life.    He  had  nuver,  in 
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all  bis  career,  found  it  necessary  to  stoop.  Office 
had  sought  bim ;  he  had  not  begged  it.  nor  manoeu- 
vred for  it,  nor  crept  towards  it — arts  which  too 
frequently  bring  a  man.  morally  bowed  and  de- 
graded, to  a  position  which  should  be  one  of  dig- 
nity, but  in  which  he  will  vainly  essay  to  stand 
upright. 

This  nascent  power,  this  reliance  on 
young  strength,  which  is  not  precocity, 
recalls  to  our  minds  another  incident  re- 
lated by  Hawthorne.  This  faith  in  youth, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  motive  power  of 
Democratic  progress,  whether  in  individu- 
als or  in  nations,  was  a  striking  charac- 
teristic of  his  father  Benjamin;  one  of 
the  happiest  results  of  which  was  the 
early  recognition  of  the  genius  of  another 
great  Democrat,  now  gathered  to  the  eter- 
nal "  hunting  grounds" — Levi  Woodbury: 

Havingf  chosen  the  law  as  a  profession,  (says 
Hawthorne,)  Franklin  became  a  student  in  the 
office  ot  Judge  Woodbury,  of  Portsmouth.  Allu- 
sion has  already  been  made  to  the  friendship  be- 
tween General  Benjamin  Pierce  and  Peter  Wood- 
bury, the  father  of  the  judge.  The  early  progress 
of  Levi  Woodbury  towards  eminence  had  been 
facilitated  by  the  powerful  influence  of  his  father's 
friend.  It  was  a  worthy  and  honorable  kind  of 
patronage,  and  bestowed  only  as  the  great  abilities 
of  the  recipient  vindicated  his  claim  to  it.  Few 
young  men  have  met  with  such  early  success  in 
lile.  or  have  deserved  it  so  eminently,  as  did  Judge 
Woodbury.  At  the  age  of  twenty. seven,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  on  the  earnest  recommendation  of  old 
General  Pietce.  The  oppdbeuts  of  the  measure 
ridiculed  him  as  the  "baby  judge;"  but  his  con- 
duct in  that  hixh  office  showed  the  prescient:  judg- 
ment of  the  friend  who  bad  known  him  from  a 
child,  and  had  seen  in  his  young  mauhood  already 
the  wisdom  of  ripened  age.  It  was  some  years 
afterwards  when  Franklin  Pierce  entered  the  office 
of  Judge  Woodbury  as  a  student.  In  the  interval, 
the  judge  had  been  elected  governor,  and,  alter  a 
term  of  office  that  thoroughly  tested  the  integrity 
of  his  Democratic  principles,  had  lost  his  second 
election,  and  returned  to  the  profession  of  the 
law." 


Frank  Pierce  is  thus  a  progressive  De- 
mocrat in  his  very  blood;  and  without 
doubt  the  principle  so  ably  and  successfully 
vindicated  by  his  father  in  the  person  and 
the  genius  of  Judge  Woodbury ;  the  prin- 
ciple so  happily  illustrated  by  his  own  ca- 
reer, and  so  triumphantly  sustained  by  the 
great  party  which  has  nominated  him,  will 
form  the  leading  idea  of  his  administra- 
tion. The  conservatism  of  our  institu* 
tions,  backed  by  the  broader  and  more 
enduring  consevratiem  of  Democratic 
principle  in  all  things,  is  sufficient,  and 
more  than  sufficient,  for  the  safety  of  the 
Republic,  without  adding  thereto  the  im- 
mobility of  brain  which  constitutes  the 
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characteristic  of  men  of  old  ideas.  A 
republic  in  leading  strings  must  soon  have 
babies  for  a  population,  and  a  federal 
grandmother  for  an  executive. 

Hawthorne  enters  with  considerable 
minuteness  in  to. Pierce's  views  and  con- 
duct in  the  Senate  and  m  the  House ;  and 
also  somewhat  minutely  into  his  career 
and  his  triumphs  as  an  advocate.  Into 
the  legislative  portion  of  this  discussion  it 
is  now  needless  for  us  to  enter,  however 
happily  we  might  do  so,  for  the  reason  that 
all  the  subjects  of  discussion  upon  which 
he  then  made  his  legislative  fame,  are  now, 
if  not  forgotten,  at  least  to  the  future  un- 
interesting. New  issues,  new  men,  new 
necessities  have  arisen;  and  to  these  we 
must  presently  direct  attention.  The  retro- 
spect, by  his  biographer,  of  the  advocate's 
success  is  deficient  in  this,  that  he  has  not 
in  our  opinion  selected  for  publication  the 
happiest  efforts  of  Pierce's  oratory,  nor 
those  upon  which  he  would  probably  most 
desire  his  fame  to  repose.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Hampshire  thus  sums  up 
the  most  striking  points : — 

His  demeanor  at  the  bar  (writes  the  Chief 
Justice.)  may  be  pronounced  faultless.  His 
courtesy  in  the  Court  House,  like  his  cour- 
tesy  elsewhere,  is  that  which  springs  from  self 
respect,  and  from  a  kindly  heart,  disposing  its 
owner  to  say  and  do  kindly  things.  But  he  would 
be  a  courageous  man,  who,  presuming  upon  the 
affability  of  Mr.  Pierce*s  manner,  would  venture  a 
second  time  to  attack  him  ;  for  he  would  long  re- 
member the  rebuke  that  followed  his  first  attack. 
There  is  a  ready  repartee  and  a  quick  and  cutting 
sarcasm  in  his  manner  when  he  chooses  to  display 
it,  which  it  requires  a  man  of  considerable  nerve  to 
withstand.  He  is  peculiarly  happy  in  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses — that  art  in  which  so  few  excel. 
He  never  browbeats  he  never  attempts  to  terrify. 
He  is  never  rude  or  discourteous.  But  the  equiv 
ocating  witness  soon  discovers  that  bis  falsehood 
is  hunted  out  of  its  recesses  with  an  unspairing  de- 
termination. If  he  is  dogged  and  surly,  he  is  met 
by  a  spirit  as  resolute  as  his  own.  If  he  is  smooth 
and  plausible,  the  veil  is  lifted  from  him  by  a  firm 
but  graceful  hand.  If  he  is  pompous  and  vain,  no 
ridicule  was  ever  more  perfect  than  that  to  which 
he  listens  with  astonished  and  mortified  ears. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pierce  is  of  a  character 
not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  He  understands  men. 
their  passions,  and  their  feelings.  He  knows  the 
way  to  their  hearts,  and  can  make  them  vibrate  to 
his  touch.  His  language  always  attracts  the  hear- 
er. A  graceful  and  manly  carriage,  bespeaking 
him  at  once  the  gentleman  and  the  true  man,  a 
manner  warmed  by  the  ardent  glow  of  an  earnest 
belief,  an  enunciation  ringing,  distinct,  aud  impres- 
sive beyond  that  of  most  men,  a  command  of  bril- 
liant and  expressive  language,  and  an  accurate 
taste,  together  with  a  sagacious  and  instinctive  in- 
sight into  the  points  of  his  case  are  the  secrets  of 
his  success.  It  is  thus  that  audience*  are  moved, 
and  truth  ascertained ;  and  he  will  ever  be  the  most 
successful  advocate  who  can  approach  the  nearest 
to  this  lofty  and  difficult  position. 


Into  his  short  military  career,  worthy 
of  the  Spartan  hoy  in  its  agonies,  and  its 
persevering  heroism,  it  would  not  be  wor- 
thy of  us  to  enter.  Vulgar  malignity,  and 
mere  partizan  vituperation,  have  already 
heaped  falsehood  on  falsehood  each,  meaner 
and  more  purposeless  than  another,  upon 
one  of  the  most  unprcsuming  and  most 
successful  subalterns  of  that  short  and 
gallant  campaign  in  which  the  general 
was  nothing,  the  soldier  all.  It  would, 
we  say,  be  unworthy  of  us  to  enter  into 
any  refutation  of  falsehood  promulgated 
by  stump- oratory  merely  to  tickle  a  pre- 
judiced audience,  or  meet  the  necessities 
of  a  party  who  have  no  other  weapons  at 
command.  We  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  the  following  relation  of 
the  final  interview  between  Major-General 
Scott  and  the  present  Democratic  candi- 
date, before  the  final  fight  at  Cheru* 
busco : 


General  Santa  Anna  (relates  Hawthorne,) 
entertained  the  design  of  withdrawing  his  forcei 
towards  the  city.  In  order  to  intercept  this  move- 
ment Pierce's  brigade,  with  other  troops,  was  or- 
dered to  pursue  a  route  by  which  the  enemy  roold 
be  attacked  in  the  rear.  Colonel  Noah  E.  Smith 
(a  patriotic  American,  Ion?  resident  in  Mexico, 
whose  local  and  topographical  knowledge  proved 
eminently  serviceable)  had  offered  to  point  out  the 
road,  and  was  sent  to  summon  General  Pierce  to 
the  presence  of  the  commander- in  chief.  When 
he  met  Pierce,  near  Coyacan,  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade,  the  heavy  fire  of  the  batteries  had  com- 
menced. "  He  was  exceedingly  thin,"  writes  CoL 
Smith,  "  worn  down  by  the  fatigue  and  pain  of  the 
day  and  night  before,  and  then  evidently  suffering 
severely.  Still,  there  was  a  glow  in  his  eve,  as 
the  cannon  boomed,  that  showed  within  nim  a 
spirit  ready  for  the  conflict."  He  rode  up  to  Gen- 
eral Scott,  who  was  at  this  time  sitting  on  horse- 
back beneath  a  tree,  near  the  church  of  Coyacan, 
issuing  orders  to  different  individuals  of  his  staff 
Our  account  of  this  interview  is  chiefly  taken  from 
the  narrative  of  Colonel  Smith,  corroborated  by 
other  testimony. 

The  commander-in-chief  had  already  heard  of 
the  accident  that  befell  Pierce  the  day  before ;  and 
as  the  latter  approached.  General  Scott  could  not 
but  notice  the  marks  of  pain  and  physical  exhaas- 
tion,  against  which  only  the  sturdiest  constancy  of 
will  could  have  enabled  him  to  bear  up.  "  Pierce, 
my  dear  fellow."  said  he, — and  that  epithet  of 
familiar  kindness  and  friendship,  upon  the  battle 
fit-Id,  was  the  highest  of  military  commendation 
from  such  a  man, — "you  are  badly  injured;  yoa 
are  not  fit  to  be  in  your  saddle/'  ••  Yes,  general, 
I  am,"  replied  Pierce,  "in  a  case  like  this."  "You 
cannot  touch  your  foot  to  the  stirrup."  Baid  Scott 
••  One  of  them  I  can."  answered  Pierce.  The  Ken- 
eral  looked  again  at  Pierce's  almost  disabled  figure 
and  seemed  on  the  point  of  taking  his  irrevocable 
resolution.  "You  are  rash.  General  Pierce."  said 
he :  "  we  shall  lose  you,  and  we  cannot  spare  yoa. 
It  is  my  duty  to  order  you  back  to  St.  Augustine-" 
"For  God's  sake.  General,"  exclaimed  Pierce, 
•'  don't  say  that !  This  is  the  last  great  battle,  and 
1  must  lead  my  brigade!"    The  commander  in- 
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chief  made  do  farther  remonstrance,  bnt  gave  the 
order  for  Pierce  to  advance  with  hit  brigade. 

The  way  lay  through  thick  standing  corn,  and 
over  marshy  gronnd  intersected  with  ditches,  which 
were  filled,  or  partially  so,  with  water.  Over  some 
of  the  narrower  of  these  Pierce  leaped  bis  horse. 
When  the  brigade  had  advanced  about  a  mile, 
however,  it  found  itself  impeded  by  a  ditch  ten  or 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  six  or  eight  feet  deep.  It 
being  impossible  to  leap  it.  General  Pierce  was 
lifted  from  his  saddle,  and,  in  some  incomprehen- 
sible way,  hart  as  he  was,  contrived  to  wade  or 
scramble  across  this  obstacle,  leaving  his  horse  on 
the  hither  side.  The  troops  were  now  under  fire. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  battle,  he  forgot  his  injury, 
and  hurried  forward,  leading  the  brigade,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  But  the  ex- 
haustation  of  his  frame,  and  particularly  the  an- 
guish of  his  knee. — made  more  intolerable  by  such 
free  ose  of  it, — was  greater  than  any  strength  of 
nerve,  or  any  degree  of  mental  energy,  could 
struggle  against.  He  fell,  faint  and  almost  insensi- 
ble, within  full  range  of  the  enemy's  fire.  It  was 
proposed  to  bear  him  off  the  field ;  but,  as  some 
af  his  soldiers  approached  to  lift  him.  he  became 
aware  of  their  purpose,  and  was  partially  revived 
by  his  determination  to  resist  it.  "  No,"  said  he, 
with  all  the  strength  he  had  left,  "  don't  carry  me 
off!  Let  me  lie  here !"  And  there  he  lay,  under 
the  tremendous  fire  of  Ghurubusco,  until  the  ene- 
my, in  total  rout,  was  driven  from  the  field." 

He  was  appointed  for  his  gallantry  in 
that  field,  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
treat  with  Santa  Anna.  How  he  per- 
formed his  part  in  that  affair  it  would  be 
perhaps  unfair  warfare  againet  his  an- 
tagonist in  us  to  detail — for  having  earn- 
ed a  very  bad  character,  we  covet  the 
name  of  mercy ; — nor  is  it  our  desire  to  en- 
ter into  his  subsequent  services,  either  at 
Chepultepec  or  at  Mexico.  Democracy 
does  not  test  executive  capacity  or  politi- 
cal rectitude  by  military  glory ;  although 
it  is  quite  probable,  had  some  luckless 
shot  from  Cherubusco  obviated  the  possi- 
bility of  any  action  in  his  behalf,  by  the 
late  Baltimore  convention,  the  present 
non-combatant,  but  valiant  maligners  of 
General  Pierce,  would  now  be  equally  vi- 
tuperative on  the  head-strong  folly,  and 
sturdy  Democratic  rashness  of  the  man, 
who,  to  flulfil  his  duty  to  his  soldiers,  lay. 
like  old  Marshal  Saxe,  wounded  at  the 
head  of  his  command  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Malignant  partisanship  can  neither 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  battle  field,  nor 
the  executive  of  nations. 

The  war  over,  Frank  Pierce  returned 
with  his  volunteers  to  his  native  hills ; 
from  whose  shadows  no  ambition  has 
since  been  able  to  draw  him.  There  the 
order  to  take  command,  in  even  a  higher 
sphere  reached  him,  and  thus  without  a 
flaw  in  his  public  life,  spent  in  the  cab- 
inet, the  senate,  and  the  field ;  with  a  pri- 


vate life  above  reproach,  or  even  suspicion; 
endeared  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  he 
has  lived  among,  no  matter  what  their 
wealth,  or  want  of  wealth ;  respected,  or 
feared  by  the  highest  intellects  in  the 
land,  the  representative  of  Progressive 
Democracy,  stands  at  the  popular  behest 
before  a  world,  ready,  alike  for  his  intel- 
lect, or  his  sword, 

Involens,  anima  volente ! 

The  small  volume  before  us  is  not  in- 
deed as  full  as  the  admirer,  either  of  the 
author  or  his  subject  might  legitimately 
desire.  It  possesses  order,  and  proportion, 
even  in  its  minuteness ;  but  the  narrative 
portion  may  be  considered  to  end  with 
the  capture  of  the  Mexican  capital.  The 
succeeding  and  concluding  chapters  are 
rather  of  the  character  of  essay,  than 
biographical,  and  denote  rather  a  well  in- 
tentioned  Democratic  desire  in  the  writer, 
than  great  political  aptitude. 

But  from  the  entire  biography,  finite 
as  it  is,  one  thing  is  evident,  that  the 
Democracy  have  happily  united  on  a  can- 
ditate,  whose  more  mature  manhood,  will 
be  the  property  of  this  generation,  yet 
who  has  given  abundant  proof  in  the  past, 
of  that  sterlingly  progressive  mind,  rigid 
inflexibility  of  charajter,  -and  calm  and 
faultless  judgment  which  are  necessary  to 
the  perfect  mastery  of  the  future.  In  fact, 
these  have  been  his  great  characteristics. 
A  rare  boldness,  guided  rather  than  re- 
strained by  discretion,  the  faculty  of  know- 
ing the  point,  of  hitting  it,  and  of  hitting 
it  at  the  right  moment,  seem  to  have  in- 
spired and  led  him  on,  whether  in  the 
court,  in  debate,  or  in  the  field.  They 
are  the  best  surety  of  that  high  progres- 
sive bearing,  the  possession  of  which 
is  now  more  than  ever  needful,  to  re- 
open the  path  of  American  triumph. 
It  has  not  happened  in  our  history,  to 
the  lot  of  any,  so  decorated  with  the 
halo  of  early  manhood,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  laurel  due  to  civic  services, 
to  enter,  with  auspioes  so  favorable,  upon 
a  field  so  great.  His  nomination  is  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Republic ;  his 
election  will  be  an  era.  Educated,  and 
tested  under  the  sages  of  the  past  genera- 
tion ;  taught  by  a  Revolutionary  father ; 
admired  by  Jackson,  and  selected  for  that 
great  man's  friendship  ;  coveted  by  Polk, 
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and  forced  into  military  rank  by  the  on- 
ward progress  of  our  country,  he  is  the 
link  between  the  last  generation  and  this, 
the  offspring  of  the  one,  and  the  hero  of 
the  other.  His  very  existence  is,  in  fact, 
typical  of  that  principle  of  which  he  is  the 
representative. 

It  has  been  the  rare  fortune  of  our 
party  to  have  possessed  in  its  worse  crisis. 
the  men  in  tine  nation  most  sentient  of 
'  republican  principles,  and  most  capable 
of  leading  it  in  its  necessities  ;  and  it  has 
been  its  rarer  fortune  to  have  elected 
them  Perhaps  not  one  of  our  great  men 
would  have  been  equally  great,  if  he  had 
been  transferred  to  the  period  and  the 
position  of  another.  The  leading  charac- 
teristics of  each  seem  to  have  been,  better 
than  all  others  suited  to  the  time ; 
and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
Jackson  would  not  have  verged  close  upon 
insurrection,  had  it  been  his  fortune  to 
lay  down  the  rudiments  of  the  democratic 
republic;  or  whether  Jefferson  might  not 
have  too  theoretically  philosophised,  had 
it  been  his  duty  to  beat  down,  as  with  a 
battering-ram,  the  machinery  of  monopoly 
which  sleeping  sentinels  had  permitted  to 
encrust  the  vitality  of  the  Republic  But 
it  has  so  happened,  that  while  each  in  his 
own  degree  and  manner,  enacted  his 
Democratic  part,  all  agreed,  in  the  great 
result — the  destruction,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  for  long  years  thereafter,  of  the 
party  antagonistic  to  the  Democratic  re- 
public, whether  it  called  itself  Federal,  or 
Whig,  or  Bank,  or  Tariff  party,  according 
to  the  ground  selected  for  attack  on  the 
vital  principle  of  Democratic  existence. 
The  party  of  monopoly  in  power  and  money 
has  assumed  these  several  names;  but 
no  sane  man  will  deny,  that  the  followers 
of  General  Scott  to  day,  are  as  absolute 
Federalists,  and  aristocrats,  as  their  parent 
followers  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Mili- 
tary glory  was  the  sole  virtue  in  the  eyes 
of  both  ;  obedience  in  the  citizen  the  sole 
patriotism.  It  was  Jefferson's  glory  to 
have  overthrown  that  party  of  anarchic 
ft  conservatives,"  and  to  have  overthrown 
them  so  badly,  that  for  long  years  the 
Democratic  republic  had  a  free  path  be- 
fore it,  stayed  only,  to  be  amused  by  the 
dismayed  shouts  of  their  frightened  antag- 
onists. Success  damps  even  "eternal 
vigilance,"  and  eternal  persistance,  in  the 
worst  of  political  schools,  may  catch  the 


tide  of  reaction,  and  be  foisted  into  pow- 
er. Thus  has  it,  again  and  again  happen- 
ed, that  the  party  hating,  and  hateful,  to 
every  principle  of  democratic  liberty, 
has  pretentiously  veiled  its  face  before 
that  deity,  whose  downfal  it  prophe- 
cied.  Under  the  specious  pretences  of 
u  improving"  states  out  of  their  indepen- 
dence ;  citizens  out  of  their  liberties  and 
their  wealth,  of  keeping  the  money  of  the 
Union  safe  in  the  worthy  hands  of  specu- 
lating brokers  ;  of  giving  a  poor  man  bet- 
ter and  warmer  clothing,  by  making  him 
pay  two  prices  for  bad  tea,  of  elevating 
blacks  to  freedom,  by  thieving  them  after 
the  manner  of  a  Mexican  horse-thief,  and 
so  on  in  the  endless  chicane  of  monopoly, 
and  fraud ;  the  nations  of  our  confederacy 
have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  endless  dis- 
cussion, and  dispute,  before  the  veiled  de- 
ceiver, till  some  hand,  more  bold  than  the 
rest  tore  away  the  mask. 

Trade  and  Empire  open  around  it 
on  every  side.  Highways  on  both  oceans, 
overland  by  Isthmus  and  Desert,  lie  open 
to  American  enterprize,  and  are  demand- 
ed by  American  necessities — and  these 
questions,  and  all  their  issues  must  form 
one  main  feature  in  the  political  complex- 
ion of  the  ensuing  presidency.  During 
four  years  of  that  more  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  making  the  fame  of  a  political 
party,  than  the  period  of  actual  victory, 
viz : — the  period  of  reaping  the  harvest  of 
its  results,  not  a  single  step  has  been 
taken  by  the  Whig  Executives,  to  sustain 
or  forward  the  inevitable  results  of  our  De- 
mocratic Acquisitions  on  the  Pacific.  On 
the  contrary,  every  act  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, has  been  to  hamper,  entangle,  or 
mar  those  results.  The  necessary  advent 
to  power  of  the  democratic  party,  will,  of 
course,  be  the  signal  to  the  imbeciles  who 
have  so  long  encumbered  the  estate  and 
the  destinies  of  the  republie,  for  the  most 
violent,  and  most  virulent  opposition  to  a 
single  step,  or  to  any  step,  however  just, 
or  however  necessary.  These  issues  must 
be  anticipated ;  and  while  our  progressive 
steps  are  inevitable,  while  our  acts  are 
just,  we  must  take  care  that  the  advan- 
tage of  polemical  argument  shall  be  in 
our  favor,  and  that,  as  their  conduct  in  office 
has  been  marked  with  imbecility  to  their 
ground,  if  opposition  should  be  true  to 
the  creed  they  profess,  and  be  thoroughly 
anti- American.   By  this  evident  and  easy 
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caution,  when  once  they  are  released  from 
the  responsibility  of  u  office,"  we  can  en- 
able them  to  prolong  indefinitely  their 
merited  holiday. 

The  Democratic  party,  in  its  wisest  and 
most  enduring  acts,  has  too  often  permit- 
ted itself,  unnecessarily,  to  be  outwitted 
in  the  art  of  chicane.  It  does  not  be- 
come us,  indeed,  to  stoop  to  a  weapon  so 
low;  but  when  our  antagonists  use  it 
against  us,  and  endeavor  to  steal  our 
principles,  that  they  may  disguise  them- 
selves in  them  before  the  people,  it  is 
necessary  to  defend  ourselves  as  we  would 
against  any  other  thieves.  Thus  the 
Federal  party  at  home,  the  persistent  an- 
tagonists of  every  right  of  every  State  of 
the  then  Union,  attacked  the  Democratic 
administration  which  sustained  the  Mex- 
ican war,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  at- 
tack on  State  Bights.  The  "higher 
law"  flibustiers  of  Northern  Abolition- 
ism, being  the  very  same  party,  again 
denounced  a  heroic  expedition  to  liberate 
an  American  island,  as  something  outra- 
geously antagonized  to  Abolitionism, 
which  they  called  "piracy."  In  both 
oases,  their  hostility  was  simply  to  Demo- 
cratic progress.  Another  and  grander 
u  fii bustier "  made  his  appearance,  not 
from  an  American  island,  but  from  the 
heart  of  Asiatic  Europe,  and  while  Lopez 
was  villified  in  his  blood  by  the  dastardly 
antagonists  of  all  progress  and  all  liberty, 
Kossuth,  the  sublime  orator,  who  chival- 
rously trusted  in  the  American  heart, 
was  made  the  object  of  adulation,  osten- 
tatious worship,  selfish,  vile  and  base  de- 
ception by  the  same  party — and  for 
what?  To  mar  an  enterprise,  to  sub- 
serve an  election,  to  strengthen  alike 
their  interpretation  of  the  Neutrality 
Laws,  in  favor  of  a  Whig  Federal  execu- 
tive against  the  innate  desires  and  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Now  these  issues,  one  and 
all,  must  enter,  in  their  several  complex- 
ions, into  the  contest  for  the  ensuing 
Presidency,  and  with  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  its 
representative  elect.  Wide  asunder  as 
they  are  geographically ;  involving  as 
they  do  all  the  questions,  political  and 
territorial,  which  now  agitate  the  world, 
in  Europe,  throughout  these  continents, 
in  Oceanica,  in  China  and  Southern  Asia, 
they  may  be  resolved,  as  regards  us,  into 


some  two  or  three  very  plain  principles 
of  Democratic  conduct : 

The  extension  of  the  American  Demo- 
cratic system  wherever  possible,  with  full 
regard  to  the  rights  of  every  State  and 
the  wishes  of  its  Democracy. 

As  regards  the  executive,  a  rigid  en- 
forcement of  every  American  right  on 
this  continent  and  its  islands,  and  else- 
where, and  a  maintenance  equally  rigid 
of  the  broadest  Democratic  interpretation 
of  American  law  against  all  foreign  pow- 
ers hostile  .to  our  system. 

A  liberal  interpretation  of  our  so- 
called  "  Neutrality  Laws,"  so  as  to  accord 
to  foreign  Democracies  and  to  our  own 
citizens,  the  same  liberty  for  the  purchase 
and  export  of  arms  and  munitions,  which, 
under  the  present  Whig  interpretation  of 
the  same  laws,  is  freely  accorded  to  the 
a  gent  8  of  foreign  monarchies  at  war  with 
their  people. 

And  lastly,  taking  our  just  stand  as 
the  great  Republic,  and  the  most  endur- 
ing and  powerful  nation,  a  rigid  mainten- 
ance of  the  common  law  of  the  world, 
without  which  no  nation  can  exist,  that 
no  u  government "  shall  interfere,  whether 
pledged  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  in  the 
private  affairs  of  another  nation,  whose 
*•  government "  and  people  may  be  at  va- 
riance. 

To  sustain  these  principles  it  may  be- 
come necessary  for  the  Senate  to  define, 
by  declaratory  resolutions,  what  this  De- 
mocracy understands  by  the  term  "  law 
of  nations ;"  but  until  that  be  done,  the 
executive  must  not  be  bound  by  this  or 
that  foreign  interpretation  of  a  term 
which  each  monarchy  or  despotism  twists 
about  as  it  pleases,  hitherto  with  perfect 
impunity,  to  prove  a  claim  it  has  fabrica- 
ted, or  justify  a  crime  it  has  already 
committed.  By  the  executive  or  by  the 
Senate,  or  by  both,  we  must  form  and 
maintain  an  American,  and  Republican, 
and  Democratic  law  of  nations,  based,  not 
on  this  treaty  or  t'other  one,  on  a  sup- 
plementary vote  or  secret  protocol,  but  on 
the  immutable  principles  of  right  against 
the  mutable  pretensions  of  wrong. 

This  is  the  sole  responsibility  we  have 
assumed  in  taking  our  position  of  inde- 
pendence as  a  Republic,  and  it  is  the  one 
which  we  must,  on  our  peril,  on  all  occa- 
sions, sustain.  In  despite  of  the  "  law  of 
nations,"  then  recognized,  it  justified  our 
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existence,  even  through  wars  against  "  our 
lawful  sovereign"  and  through  whatsoever 
lawful  or  unlawful  sovereigns,  it  alone 
must  maintain  that  existence.  It  may  be 
necessary,  too,  for  the  executive  to  en- 
large its  diplomatic  force,  and  to  place  in 
diplomatic  position  men  of  ability  and  of 
Republican  principles.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Colonel  Dudley  Mann,  our  repre- 
sentative to  the  Swiss  Republic,  and  Mr. 
Squier,  formerly  our  Charge  to  Guate- 
mala and  the  Central  American  Repub- 
lics, about  all  our  diplomatic  inertia,  (we 
dare  not  say  force,)  during  the  presidential 
term  now  about  to  expire,  has  been  intoler- 
able— subservient  to  every  power  hostile 
to  us,  slavering  to  monarchs,  repulsive  to 
and  of  the  people  abroad,  and  disgusting 
to  all  decent  people,  who  have  any  respect 
for  themselves,  at  home. 

That  this  question  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions will  be  the  great  question,  to  the 
solution  of  which  the  administration  of 
Frank  Pierce  must  necessarily  devote 
the  highest  intellect  and  most  assiduous 
energy  of  the  nation,  will  be  made  more 
plain  by  surveying  the  present  attitude  of 
the  democracies  and  monarchies,  the  ne- 
cessary fate  of  contiguous  territories,  and 
the  wilful  neglect  or  imbecile .  tergivra- 
tion  of  the  Whig  executive. 

More  than  two  years  ago  the  Sandwich 
Islands  voluntarily,  through  the  medi- 
um of  their  present  constituted  govern- 
ment, by  all  nations  acknowledged  to  be 
free  and  independent,  formally  declared 
their  wish  and  their  readiness  to  be  annex- 
ed. The  king  volunteered  to  abdicate, 
and  asked  only  for  the  rank  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Numbers  of  our  citizens,  on 
the  credit  of  the  friendly  bearing  of  the 
islanders,  emigrated  thither  from  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere,  and  established 
themselves  in  Honolulu.  Again  the  invi- 
tation to  our  executive  was  repeated ;  but 
to  this  hour  those  islanders,  either  through 
their  "government,"  or  otherwise,  have 
never  been  replied  to;  they  remain  an 
unwilling  monarchy,  protected  only  from 
anarchy  or  seizure  at  the  hands  of  antago- 
nistic powers  by  the  stable  sense  and  stur- 
dy* republicanism  of  the  Americans  who 
guide  the  islands  and  control  their  industry 
and  commerce.  The  number  of  our  citi- 
zens has  there  immeasurably  increased ; 
there  are,  even,  lodges  or  Oddfellows 
and    of  Masons;    the    advisers  of   the 


king  are  American,  and,  to  all  purposes) 
the  islands  are  now  jast  as  much  Ameri- 
can as  if  our  citizens  had  found  them  in  a 
state  of  savagery,  occupied  them,  and 
brought  them  under  our  flag.  But  whe- 
ther it  be  from  a  fixed  determination  not 
to  extend  our  territory,  and  not  to  sustain 
or  protect  our  commerce  on  any  terms,  or 
from  a  most  paternal  disregard  to  the  pro- 
tection and  rights  of  our  citizens  once  they 
are  immediately  got  rid  of,  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration has  not  taken  a  single  step, 
or  uttered,  that  we  know  of,  a  single  word 
towards  fulfilling  the  joint  wishes  of  the 
natives,  their  king,  or  the  American  free- 
men there  located. 

The  recognition  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands and  of  the  sovereignty  of  its  people, 
— for  we  cannot  speak  of  the  acquisition 
of  that  which  is  already  acquired,  nor  of 
the  annexation  of  that  which  is  already 
American — but  the  simple  recognition  of 
the  popular  vote,  and  will  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  islands,  and  of  their  right  to  do 
with  themselves  and  their  country  as  they 
please,  whether  French  or  British  fleets 
of  war  threaten  the  capital  with  bombard- 
ment or  not,  must  necessarily  be  one  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  the  administration  of 
Pierce.  The  fact  that  Honolulu  is  the 
most  valuable  port  on  the  Pacific — is,  in 
truth,  the  key  of  the  Pacific  trade,  would 
not  justify  encroachment,  but  certainly 
increases  the  value  to  us  of  acting  justly 
to  its  inhabitants  by  opening  to  them  that 
freedom  and  those  institutions  which  are 
large  enough  for  all  the  world,  and  which 
only  can  save  the  heart  of  the  Pacific  from 
becoming  a  nest  of  Algerines.  With  the 
port  of  Honolulu,  and  the  coal  and  prod- 
uce of  those  islands,  the  steam  navigation 
of  the  great  Pacific,  north  and  south,  is  an 
easy  task  San  Francisco  and  the  Cali- 
fornian  coast  will  then  be  in  regular  reach 
of  the  Chinese  and  Indian  ports,  and  the 
whole  trade  of  Asia  will  be  turned  into  our 
lap. 

Besides  the  Chinese  and  Indian  trades 
and  the  trade  with  Borneo,  Japan,  and 
Tartary,  (afield  of  commerce  as  yet  hardly 
opened,  except  in  imagination,  to  Ameri- 
can enterprise,)  the  Sandwich  islands  are 
important  to  us  in  other,  and,  if  possible, 
vaster  considerations.  They  form  what 
our  socialistic  friends  would  term  the 
"  pivotal  point,"  round  which  hinge  not 
only  the  trade  between  Asia  and  our  Pa- 
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cific  seaboard,  but  the  trade  between  each 
of  these  and  the  newer,  yet  vast  republic 
which  from  the  soil  of  civilized  infamy, 
or  less  barbarous  savageness,  is  about  to 
spring  into  a  great  existence  in  the  South- 
ern Ocean.  Australia,  the  mid-land  of 
time,  fragment  of  that  monster  world  we 
call,  in  our  innocence,  "  ante-diluvian," 
whose  soil,  whose  forest-growth,  whose 
mountains,  gorgeous  and  fancy-formed, 
whose  multi-specied  animals,  itinerant  em- 
blems of  a  chaotic  .earth,  alike  point  back 
to  the  time  when  "  men  were  giants  in 
those  days," — Australia,  whose  beauty  en- 
trances even  the  unfortunate,  and  makes 
the  miserable  linger  in  their  chains  ;  the 
fairy  land  which  "  the  requirements  of 
English  civilization"  have  pitched  upon 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  the  rottenness 
and  the  rankness  of  its  classes,  as  the  so- 
cial dunghill  on  which,  as  of  old  upon  the 
veritable  ordure  one,  is  flung  the  pinioned 
recusant  or  the  patriot — that  land,  but 
two  years*  since'  at  the  farthest  pole,  and 
kept  under  lock  and  key  by  a  few  hundred 
turnkeys,  has  sprung,  as  it  were,  all  armed, 
all  wealthy,  into  the  middle  of  nations, 
has  swept  into  its  bosom  the  leaven  of 
Californian  Democracy,  and  is  already 
swelling  to  the  dimensions  of  a  Republic. 
The  whole  face  of  one  half  the  world  is 
already  changed ;  and  those  merciful  old 
fogy  gentlemen  who  went  aloft  but  seven 
years  ago,  looking  now  through  the  dim  ex- 
panse, will,  with  doubt  and  difficulty,  recog- 
nize the  young  fresh  face  of  their  old 
mother.  Empire  has  returned  to  the  Pa- 
cific— :the  teeming  gold-fields  of  the  Sa- 
cramento, which  suddenly  raised  a  desert 
into  a  thriving  nation,  have  already  been 
equaled  in  splendor  by  the  fertile  valleys 
rich  in  flocks  and  precious  metals,  of 
far  Tasmania ;  and  the  vile  sewer  of 
English  society,  has  become  wealthier 
than  the  palaces  of  its  mistress. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  vast 
changes  which  must  eventuate  within  the 
ensuing  few  years,  from  this  crisis  in  the 
world's  history,  or  to  anticipate  fully  the 
responsibilities  and  perhaps  difficulties 
*hich  must  be  thereby  entailed  on  the 
ensuing  administration.  That  the  u  col- 
onists "  of  Australia,  fermenting  with  our 
Californian  "free  companionship,"  already 
deeply  excited  against  their  "  mother 
country1'  for  the  selfishly  stupid  injustice 
of  past  years,  when  they  were  poor,  and 


now  subjected  to  the  wanton  covetousness 
and  haughty  disdain  of  a  High  Tory  and 
high-hand  administration  in  England,  will 
much  longer  submit  to  take  their  laws 
and  their  police-inspectors,  and  their  royal 
tax-gatherers  from  an  idle  oligarchy  at 
their  antipodes,  no  sane  man  on  this  side 
of  the  world  can  believe.  That  they  are 
now  in  all  but  actual  war,  first  against 
the  royalties  demanded  by  the  police 
weighers,  from  the  products  of  every 
placer,  and  the  industry  of  every  miner, 
and  secondly,  against  the  infamous  sys- 
tem of  flinging  ship-load  on  ship- load  of 
thieves,  vagabonds,  and  the  worst  crimin- 
als, into  a  young  and  rising  state,  is  a 
mere  matter  of  fact.  That  they  dig  from 
their  soil  sinews  of  war  as  fecund  and 
quick  of  growth  as  the  fabled  products  of 
the  serpents'  teeth ;  that  there  are  men  and 
arms  sufficient  in  their  magnificent  coun- 
try to  hold  it  against  any  invasion  which 
the  fleets  of  England  can  be  enabled  to 
prosecute  against  them ;  that  the  garrison 
which  holds  them  down  is  absolutely 
nothing  and  merely  nominal,  and  that  the 
Continent  of  Tasmania,  with  its  chains 
of  mountains,  its  vast  plains,  its  forests, 
swamps,  and  lakes,  is  a  country  more  im- 
pregnable to  conquest  than  even  our  own, 
are  questions  of  absolute  fact,  or  such  ab- 
solute probability  that,  without  doubt, 
the  attempts  will  be  soon  made  "  to  cut," 
in  colonial  parlance, "  the  painter."  In  that 
event,  neither  our  executive  nor  our  ad- 
venturous Democracy  on  the  Western 
sea-board,  can  look  upon  the  struggle 
with  indifference.  Australia  must  be- 
come free,  a  Republic  after  the  model  of. 
our  own — nay,  possibly  may  be  heard 
ere  long,  calling  in  downright  American 
accents,  for  admission  to  this  Amphyctionio 
Union  of  free  States,  precisely  as  we  have 
heard  the  American  citizens  of  Hawaii. 
Movements,  called  "  fillibuster,"  will 
doubtless  take  place  from  the  far  Pacific, 
long  before  an  United  States  Marshal  can 
receive  his  orders  from  Washington  to 
arrest  them ;  and  indeed  it  is  notorious 
that  both  from  California  and  elsewhere, 
many  migratory  societies  have  already 
gone  there,  with  one  eye,  perhaps,  to 
mammon,  but  another  to  liberty.  Al- 
readv  the  British  government  have  dis- 
patched a  few  regiments  to  maintain 
"  order,"  of  course,  and  have  strength- 
ened their  Southern  fleet,  peradventure 
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for  a  similar  object.     New  lines  of  fast 
sailing  steamers  are  in  progress  of  con- 
struction,  to    unite    Southampton    with 
.  Panama,  and  Panama  with  Sidney ;  or  in 
other  words  to  centralize  the   mines  of 
Australia   on  London,  across  American 
territory.     This  line  once  fixed,  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Grenada  will  branch  off  other 
British  lines,  to  the  British  settlements 
on  the  Chinese  coast,  via  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  the  British  islands  in  the 
Bornean  Archipelago,  to  the  British  Pos- 
sessions in  India,  and  to  other  possessions 
which  the  British  are  to  have  in  the  teem- 
ing lands   and  islands  of  Asia  and  the 
ocean.     It  may  not  be  that  this  contest 
for  the  world's  wealth  shall  come  to  war ; 
but  that  the  British  oligarchy  will  gener- 
ously give  up,  with  some  grunting  of  course, 
the   trade    and   dominion  of    the  East, 
which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  the 
empire   of  that  golden   island   of  New 
Holland  ('  with  a  width  of  3,000  miles,  a 
breadth  of  2,000  miles,  a  superficial  area 
of  more   than  three  millions   of  square 
miles,  and  a  coast  line  of  eight  thousand 
miles,"  all  gold.)  together  with  its  appen- 
dages of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  New  Zea- 
land, etc.  etc.,  which  they  have  so  infam 
mously  abused.     But  in  whatsoever  con- 
sequence, we  cannot  permit  any  portion  of 
this    American    Continent    to   be    used 
against  us  in  the  contest,  neither  can  we 
be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  contest 
is  already  more  than  incipient;  that  with- 
in the  ensuing   presidency  the  Austral- 
ian territories  must  be  again  subdued  or 
rise   into   Republicanism;   that    already 
va3t  American  interests  are  at  stake  in 
that  issue,  and  still  vaster  American  in- 
terests at  stake  in  the  Isthmus  of  Grenada, 
and   generally   of  all   Central   America, 
which  England  proposes  to  make  a  half- 
way house,  or   Pacific   Gibraltar  to  her 
present  distant  possessions;  and  yet  more 
vast  and  immediate  interests  at  stake  in 
the  immense  trade  already  begun  between 
this  and  our  Pacific  coast,  and  between 
the  latter  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
consuming  Asiatics.     The  inert  Chinese, 
even,  invade  with  their  labor  our  Pacific 
territories — shut-up   Japan   is   ready   to 
to  open  its  gates  to  any  but  a  bible-selling 
adveut — Hawaiian  islanders  throw  them- 
selves iuto  our  embrace — the  confedera- 
ted Republics  of    Central   America,  in 
British   despite,   have   more   than    once 


voted  themselves  and  their  territories  at 
our  service,  and  yet  gape  for  the  shelter 
of  our  flag — all  in  vain,  for  Whigs,  and 
all  small  men  of  limited  ideas ;  but  it  re- 
mains for  Pierce,  the  standard-bearer  of 
American  progress,  to  bring  these  mat- 
ters right.  It  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate 
his  steps,  a  volunteer  full-private  in  the 
ranks  to  attain  California,  may  be  safely- 
trusted  with  American  destinies  in  the 
Pacific. 

Of  Lobos  islands,  forged  claims  and 
maps  got  up  in  London,  and  the  infamous 
bargain  between  British  bond  holders  and 
the  Peruvian  debtors  in  their  gripe  to 
cheat  Americans  out  of  the  fat  ordure  of 
the  ocean,  we  need  not  speak.  As  lit  le 
need  we  recapitulate  for  the  hundredth 
time  that  name  of  terror  to  Whig  chicanery, 
"Central  America,"  or  deal  here  with 
treaties,  which  every  one  knows  to  have 
been  infamously  made,  or  infamously  aban- 
doned. We  prefer  to  let  these  shameful 
narratives  rest  in  momentary  oblivion. 
Nor  of  Cuba  need  we  say  much — garroted 
journalists  of  to-day,  slaughtered  Ameri- 
cans, whose  blood  is  as  fresh  as  yesterday, 
and  the  infamies  of  a  military  despotism 
within  sight  of  our  headlands,  are  quite 
sufficient  mementoes  and  hints  for  the 
American  mind.  Fishing  disputes  too,  so 
amicably  and  perfectly  settled  that  New 
England  has  lost  her  staple  crop  this  year, 
and  the  whole  nation  all  but  honor,  so 
often,  to  use  a  mild  phrase,  imperilled, 
have  already  been  discussed  in  these  pages. 
These  ingredients  tend  to  calorify  the 
boiling  cauldron  from  which  the  witching 
wand  of  our  young  Democracy,  under  its 
selected  chief,  will  have  to  raise  up  for 
our  worthy  Thanes  and  cousins  across  the 
Atlantic  full  many  a  Banquo's  ghost. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  strictly 
American  interests — of  those  interesw 
which  our  increasing  power,  our  increasing 
wealth,  our  increasing  enterprise,  and  our 
increasing  territory  daily  and  hourly  add 
to  the  immense  responsibility  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  The  timid,  or  those  un- 
faithful in  Democratic  prowess  and  vigor, 
will  oower  before  their  immensity,  but 
others,  of  purer  mould  and  larger  grasp, 
will  but  see  in  their  accomplishment  the 
triumph  of  our  institutions,  and  in  the  di- 
verse but  concordant  interests  they  entail 
the  increased  security  for  our  independ- 
ence, our  Union,  and  the  stability  of  our 
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Democratic    Republicanism.     Doubtless, 
however,  each  and  all  of  them  entail  con- 
nection with  the  interests  of  foreijjn  pow- 
ers ;  as  why  should  they  not  ?     We  are  a 
pushing,  go  ahead  Democracy,  and  one 
cannot  even  get  through  a  crowd  in  this 
world  without  knocking  his  shoulder  against 
some  fine  gentleman  who  fancies  that  he 
alone  owns  the  sidewalk.     Americans  are 
not  to  be  scared  at  all  that.     That  these 
American  interests  which  demand  imme- 
diate consideration  and  the  earliest  possi- 
ble  settlement,  do   actually  involve   the 
gravest  questions  of  foreign  relations,  but 
proves  what  we  have  started  on,  that  our 
foreign  policy  is  now  and  must  be  the  great 
question  of  the  ensuing  Presidency.     Not 
a  single  American  interest  we  have  enu- 
merated can  be  settled  or  even  approached, 
without  involving  us  in  some  sort  of  a  con- 
troversy with  one  or  two,  or  half  a  dozen  for- 
eign powers  ;  for  we  do  not  live  alone  upon 
the  world,  but  with  neighbors  and  some 
very  bad  neighbors  too.     The  Sandwich 
islands  involve  us  with  France ;  the  Fish- 
eries and  Australia  with  England  ;  Gren- 
ada, Central  America,  and  Mexico,  with 
France  and  England  combined  ;  Cuba  and 
the   West  India  Islands  with   England, 
France,  and  Spain  combined ;  any  move- 
ment of  our  people  either  to  Cuba,  Aus- 
tralia, or  elsewhere,  and  they  will  move 
despite  the  Whig  interpretation  of  our 
monarchical  neutrality  laws,  with  all  the 
monarchies  of  the  world  combined.  Hence 
arise  against  us  ten  thousand  bug-a-boos, 
horrific  to  old  women,  and  most  appalling 
to  us,  and  all  American  men.      But  the 
"  fishery  dispute"  has  been  a  blessing  in 
one  respect.     It  proves  that  no  English 
government  dare  fight  us ;  and  that  if  our 
people  growl  equally  loudly  on  all  similar 
occasions  the  far-famed  lion  can,  by  look- 
ing between  his  fore-legs  enjoy  the  exqui- 
site perspective  of  his  tail.     That  a  com- 
bination does  exist  against  us  among  all 
the  European  monarchies  is  perfectly  true; 
but  except  from  the  bewildered  ideas  of 
"glory"  which  render  our  old  ally,  demo- 
cratic France,  the  tool  of  a  bloody  and 
vagabond  adventurer,  who  hates  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  his  uncle,  loves  rascality, 
like  Jonathan  Wild,  for  its  greatness  and, 
under  the  blessing  of  Holy  Church,  hears 
morning  mass,  like  Louis  XV.,   in   the 
arms  of  his  courtezan  for  the  occasion ; 
with  the  bare  exception  of  that  gallant 


people,  inebriate  with  national  honor  even 
in  social  and  political  death,  we  need  not 
fear  crossing  bayonets  with  any  European 
power.      The  people  of  England  will  not 
tight  us  j  they  have  learned  a  little  wis- 
dom, and  something  of  themselves  ;  and 
it  is  our  distinguished  office  to  teach  them 
more.     The  armies  of  England  are  largely 
Irish,  and  are  very  fond  of  deserting  to 
our  side  of  the  line.     Mercenaries  as  they 
are  they  are  not  to  be  trusted.     No  man 
fears  a  German  invasion,  or  an  Austrian 
invasion,  or  a  Russian  iuvasion,  or  a  Papal 
Bull,  like  another  Jupiter,  swimming  out 
to  a  new  Europa  on  this  side  of  the  world ; 
nor  yet  a  Neapolitan  squad  of  assassins ; 
the  great  state  of  Lucca  will  not  eat  us ; 
nor  the  city  of  Cologne  attack  us  with 
sweet-smelling  water.      Military  prowess 
in  Europe,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
poor  France,  is  strong  only  against  the 
people  it  subjugates.  The  people  are  strong 
only  in  our  favor.     Already  that  vast  as- 
semblage of  Babel-speaking  nations  incu- 
bates a  revolution  vaster  and  more  pro- 
found than  that  which  ripped  up  a  new 
world  in  1848.     Since  then  exiles  of  Eu- 
ropean Republicanism  have  spread  over 
our  continent,  from  the  German  drummer 
to  the  heroic  Kossuth — from  him  whose 
likeness  we  this  day  present  to*ur  reader, 
the  Bayard  of  Freedom — Garibaldi — to 
that  other  patriot  of  a  land  more  near  and 
more    unhappy,   Meagher;    all   in   their 
several  spheres  and  several  tougues,  scat- 
tering broadcast  the  sentiments  of  Demo- 
cratic brotherhood,  and  each  telling  to 
the  other  and  to  us  the  sufferings  of  the 
world.      Meantime  we  too  have  grown 
into   Europe,  have   perforated  her  with 
steam  and  ambulating  specimens  of  Amer- 
ican Democracy;  and   these  again  have 
returned  to  us  the  stories  of  their  experi- 
ence.    That  revolution  is  imminent — too 
imminent  for  us  to  say  wlien.     We  have 
reared  up  this  Review  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  American  progress  first,  and  to 
be  the  forum,  secondly,  on  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  every  struggling  nation  under 
the  sun  shall  have  full  freedom  of  speech, 
and  full  hearing  of  his  country's  and  his 
nation's  claims  before  the  high  court  of 
American   opinion ;  and   from  its  pages 
now  and  hereafter  may  be  gathered  the 
indications   of  events   more   stupendous 
thah  any  age  has  witnessed  since  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Roman  Empire.    Re- 
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publicanism  has  been  cursed,  and  banned, 
and  exiled — hanged,  slain  by  many  means, 
in  many  horrors,  in  all  sexes,  chained  too, 
and  buried  in  its  chains — but  yet,  Oh  Ye 
mighty  excommunicators  of  man !  the  ter- 
rible democracy  is  setting  itself  for  another 
outburst,  and  you  soon  shall  hear  it : 

Effugiet  tamen  hoc  sceleratua  vincnla  Proteus ! 

The  American  Democracy  cannot,  and 
will  not,  be  insensible  to  that  mighty  and 
most  holy  war ;  neither  will  thoy  permit 
it  to  pass  by  without  using  it  to  their  own 
advantage.  When  Europe  is  astir,  we 
can  follow  our  destinies  here.  But  neither 
the  narive  Democracy  of  our  country,  nor 
the  German,  or  other  foreign  populations 
of  our  country,  will  be  content  with  that 
alone.  We  certainly  shall  not  be  advo 
cates  of  any  tyrannous  and  unconstitution- 
al proceedings  against  our  own  people,  to 
upholster  falling,  and  deservedly  falling 
monarchies  abroad.  The  right  of  emigra- 
tion is  the  very  basis  of  our  existence,  and 
must  be  upheld,  whatever  interpretation 
foreign  courts  may  put  upon  their  laws 
of  "  Neutrality," — so  remarkably  sustain- 
ed in  the  Hungarian,  Roman,  German, 
and  Schleffcrig-Holstein  wars.  We  claim 
for  an  American  citizen  the  liberty  de- 
manded by  a  King — and  he  shall  go 
where  he  pleases,  and  with  what  furniture 
and  chatties  he  pleases.  And  it  is  as  un- 
constitutional for  any  federal  executive  to 


forbid  the  exportation  of  guns,  and  pow- 
der, and  ball,  as  it  is  to  forbid  the  export 
of  Yankee  clocks,  corn,  or  pig-lead.  The 
"  Neutrality  laws,"  never,  even  in  the  fed- 
eral madness  of  their  promoters,  imagined 
such  an  usurpation  of  plain  personal,  and 
trade  right ;  there  is  no  such  power  vest- 
ed in  Congress,  or  in  any  body,  by  the 
Constitution  ;  and  as  Louis  Kossuth,  in 
his  letter  to  the  German  naturalised 
citizens,  stated,  all  that  they  require,  all 
that  can  be  asked  from  us  as  a  nation,  is, 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  these  laws,  so 
as  to  place  the  seller  to  a  foreign  mon- 
arch, on  an  equality  with  the  seller  to  a 
foreign  Democracy.  The  executive  need 
not  interfere,  except  to  protect  traders, 
being  American  citizens,  in  their  rights. 
Private  enterprise,  and  the  free  people 
will  do  the  rest. 

Our  American  interests,  therefore, 
devolve  themselves  upon  this  simple  ques- 
tion of  private  enterprise,  as  against  Whig 
misinterpretation  of  laws,  which  must  be 
very  exactly  limited  not  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional. Neither  here  shall  we  dictate 
to  the  ensuing  Democratic  executive  ;  but 
we  much  mistake,  if  European  monarchies 
who  intervene* "  legitimately"  against  the 
people  everywhere,  will  not  discover  very 
soon,  that  the  people  here,  at  all  events, 
can  make  guns,  and  sell  them,  according 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the  charter  of  manhood  we  enjoy. 
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FRANK  PIERCE  AND  MAJOR-GENERAL  SCOTT. 


Frank  Pierce,  whose  portrait  heads  this 
number,  is,  with  Major-General  Winfield 
Scott,  so  prominently  before  the  country 
at  this  moment,  that  we  cannot  help  con- 
nect iDg  and  contrasting  candidates  whose 
antithesis  of  conduct,  character  and  prin- 
ciples, is  as  remarkable  as  the  antagonism 
of  their  political  juxta-position. 

In  attempting  this  task  we  are  com- 
pelled to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers  the  lamentable  picture — so  often 
presented  in  our  Presidential  elections, 
but  never  yet  so  deplorably  caricatured — 
of  (Scott)  the  desperate  office-seeker  in 
pitiable  contrast  with  (Pierce)  the  man 
whom,  in  his  dignified  retirement,  "office" 
comes  to  seek.  We  have  the  martinet, 
bred  and  accustomed  to  despotic  military 
habits  of  command,  in  contrast  with  the 
legislator  and  jurist — student  maker  and 
expounder  of  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  he  has  industriously  digested,  la- 
bored conscientiously  to  uphold,  or  dili- 
gently helped  to  frame.  We  have  the 
professional  soldier — bound,  in  war  time, 
to  give  his  country  the  benefit  of  those 
military  services  which  his  class  are  paid 
for  by  anticipation,  through  long  years  of 
peace,  and  looking  only  to  that  profession 
for  farthering  his  career, — competing  for 
our  suffrages  with  the  chivalrous  citizen 
and  patriotic  volunteer  who  abandoned 
his  peaceful  avocations,  Hampden-like,  to 
take  up  the  sword,  and  who,  when  the 
interests  of  his  country  demanded  it,  and 
when  the  war  was  over,  laid  down  his 
sword,  his  honors  and  his  rank." 

We  have  the  soldier  Scott,  who,  in  the 
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midst  of  his  successes — won  at  the  head 
of  such  an  army  as  this  Continent  never 
saw  before  in  arms  together — wrangled 
and  quarrelled  with  every  one,  over  him, 
under  him,  or  associated  with  him,  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Generals 
under  his  command,  and  we  have  Pierce, 
the  citizen,  his  companion  in  arms — who 
brought  nothing  (except  his  laurels)  back 
from  the  fields  of  Mexico,  but  golden 
opinions  and  good  will. 

We  have,  on  the  one  side,  the  scheming 
politician — or  rather,  we  should  say,  the 
politician  whose  morbid  vanity  other 
schemers  bit,  bridle,  spur  and  ride — 
whose  past  conduct  is  as  full  of  inconsis- 
tency as  his  letters  and  his  speeches — 
pitted  against  Pierce,  whose  undeviating 
consistency  of  public  life  courts  the  mi- 
nutest scrutiny.  We  have  the  puppet  of 
wire-pullers,  who  have  long  since  lotted 
out  the  spoil  and  traced  the  course  to  be 
followed  by  their  tool,  whom  they  have 
led  to  make  ridiculous  a  once  fair  name, 
(professionally  acquired,)  which,  if  their 
candidate — for  his  own  misfortune,  and 
calamitously  for  the  country — could  suc- 
ceed, they  would  unscrupulously  render 
odious. 

We  have  Scott,  whose  name  is  mor? 
suggestive  of  egotism  and  vanity  than 
the  old  emblem  of  the  greyhound  hold* 
ing  up  a  looking-glass,  and  whose  likeness 
might  stand  unmistakably  for  the  first 
personal  pronoun  in  the  picture  grammars 
for  the  use  of  infants.  Scott,  the  most 
vainglorious  and  pliant  of  men,  the  incar- 
nation of  the  letter  I — at  once  the  peacock 
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of  politics,  with  tail  outspread,  and  clay  in 
the  potter's  hand — or  more  than  clay  in 
the  plastic  fingers  of  snch  a  master  spirit 
as  the  Mephistopheles  Seward. 

On  the  other,  Frank  Pierce,  who  has 
seldom  taken  any  active  part  in  politics 
but  when  some  great  interest  required  it, 
and  who  has  never  been  backward  then 
in  upholding,  with  resolute  sagacity,  a 
great  principle  involved,  at  the  expense  of 
political  prospects,  friendly  connexion, 
and  personal  inconvenience— whether  with 
his  sword,  his  pen,  or  powers  of  speech. 
Pierce,  who  has  been  as  often  seen  declin- 
ing as  his  rival  scheming  for  office — who 
can  afford  to  wait  calmly  now  his  fellow- 
citizen's  suffrages,  (which  Scott  resorts  to 
the  arts  of  the  mountebank  to  secure,) 
because  the  unequivocal  tenor  of  his  past 
life  is  more  satisfactory  than  any  pledge 
a  candidate*  can  give  on  the  eve  of  elec- 
tion,— whose  antecedents  shew  less  of  the 
politician  and  more  of  the  statesman  than 
those  of  any  other  man  of  any  other  par- 
ty prominently  before  the  country,  and 
who,  elected  to  an  office  which  he  has  not 
solicited,  comes  into  power  unbound  by 
promises,  unshackled  by  pledges,  and  un- 
fettered by  any  influence  excepting  that 
which  may  be  exercised  over  him  by  the 
consistency  of  his  past  career,  and  the 
present  or  future  exigencies  of  the  nation 
over  which  he  is  called  to  preside. 

Of  Scott  our  opinions  have  been  freely 
expressed  in  the  preceding  numbers  of  this 
Review;  we  have  only  to  observe  that 
since  those  remarks  were  made,  he  has 
been  assiduously  striving  to  justify  our 
most  depreciatory  anticipations. 

Apparently  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  a  people  like  that  of  the  United 
States  does  not  grow  wiser,  or  will  be 
tempted  to  renew,  abjured  and  exploded 
errors  and  follies  when  brought  forward 
in  a  stale  and  less  attractive  shape,  his 
partizans  have  absurdly  resorted  to  the 
wornout  expedient  of  military  clap-trap, 
and  after  the  wholesome  experience  which 
the  nation  had  of  honest,  blunt  old  Zack- 
ery,  (whose  death  only,  saved  his  country 
from  a  civil  war,)  are  blind  enough  to 
hope  they  can  successfully  bring  forward, 
by  the  aid  of  fuss,  feathers,  fireworks, 
transparencies  and  salutes  of  cannon, 
another  military  candidate  in  the  person 
of  the  vain-glorious  Major-General  Win- 
field  Scott. 


There  is  something  not  merely  ridicu- 
lous, but  disgusting  to  men  of  sense,  and 
offensive  to  the  dignity  of  the  country,  in 
this  threadbare  attempt  to  influence  our 
suffrages  by  a  display  untruthfully  and 
flimsily  gotten  up  under  the  pretext  of 
"  professional  duties  " — when  the  tour  of 
"  Napoleon  the  Little "  through  the  de- 
partments, or  of  Francis  Joseph  through 
Hungary,  or  of  Soulouque,  in  his  or-mculu 
crown  and  paste  diamonds,  through  his 
dominions — renders  this  proceeding  re- 
volting in  itself  by  association. 

We  cannot  either  too  strongly  repro- 
bate the  unseemly  feature  introduced  into 
our  politics  in  this  electioneering  tour,  by 
bringing  female  influence  immodestly 
forward  to  operate  on  the  canvass — we 
cannot  condemn  too  harshly  the  repro- 
duction and  adoption  by  one  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  which  have  hitherto 
swayed  the  destinies  of  this  Union,  of 
the  scandal  which  both  censure  in  wo- 
men^-rights-conventions, — the  dragging  of 
woman  from  that  sanctuary  of  modest 
privacy  in  which  she  is  enshrined  into  an 
unnatural  publicity  which  is  profanation, 
and  as  destructive  of  the  halo  of  femin- 
ine delicacy  surrounding  her  as,  contact  of 
the  fingers  to  the  bloom  upon  the  fruit,  or 
the  hot  breath  of  a  ball-room  to  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  flower ;  we  cannot,  in  fine,  see, 
without  protest,  the  renewal  in  Republi- 
can America  of  the  worst  practices  of  bour- 
ough-mongering  England,  in  its  worst  days, 
when  a  fair  Duchess  of  Devonshire  pur- 
chased the  votes  of  rowdies  with  kisses 
from  her  red,  prostituted  lips. 

In  expressing  this  opinion,  we  speak 
rather  as  American  citizens  and  republi- 
cans than  as  Democrats,  and,  indeed, 
against  our  interest  as  Democrats,  if  Dem- 
ocrats— like  Whigs — could  have  any  in- 
terest which  was  not  that  of  American 
Republicanism.  For  in  as  far  as  Pierce's 
election  is  concerned,  no  circumstance 
could  have  been  hoped  for  more  propi- 
tious than  General  Winfield  Scott's  "  Im- 
perial progress"  through  Kentucky,  Ohio 
and  New  York.  As  we  had  foreseen, 
and  have  foretold  in  the  columns  of  this 
Review,  out  of  his  own  mouth  has  come 
the  Whig  candidate's  condemnation,  as 
we  were  sure  it  would,  unless  his  parti- 
zans judiciously  contrived  to  stop  it. 

There  has  been  indeed  but  one  day  of 
his  triumphal  march  on  which  he  has  not 
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oontrived  seriously  to  injure  Mb  chances 
of  election,  and  that  was  on  the  occasion 
of  his  arrival  in  New  York  city,  when,  we 
are  informed,  that  he  ate  his  dinner  and 
retired  to  bed. 

Can  W.  H.  Seward  be  sincere  in  his 
advocacy,  or  is  the  obstinate  vanity  of  his 
protege  too  impracticable  ?  Surely  other- 
wise he  might  have  taken  a  hint  from 
those  Greek  communicants  of  whom  we 
read  that,  determined  to  partake  of  the 
Sacrament  in  a  state  of  innocence,  they 
retire,  at  Easter,  after  confession  and  ab- 
solution, to  sleep  away  the  intervening 
davs  that  they  may  not  sin. 

Why  has  not  Seward  got  Winfield  Scott 
to  bed,  instead  of  letting  him  roam  ram- 
pant through  the  country,  making  bad 
worse, and  demolishing  the  slender  chances 
of  his  party  % 

We  will  not  deny  that  even  when  qui- 
etly in  bed  he  is  not  safe,  but  may  fool- 
ishly get  up,  as  on  a  recent  occasion,  to 
make  vulgar  speeches  about  being 


*  Caught  with  hit  1 


-■  down ;" 


but  then  a  leaf  might  have  been  taken 
from  Ingoldsby's  legend,  when  Roger,  the 
monk,  on  a  festive  occasion,  where  the 
friars 

"Each  sat  with  a  napkin  tacked  under  his  chin/' 

got  not  with  vanity  but  with  wine  "  ex- 
ceedingly drunk,"  whereupon 

"They  pat  him  to  bed  and  they  locked  him  in." 

and  in  sad,  sober  earnest,  this  really  gal- 
lant old  soldier,  in  his  political  dotage, 
should  have  been  locked  up  and  locked  in 
by  his  party  before  he  was  allowed  to 
make  an  exhibition  nationally  so  humiliat- 
ing that — even  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
votes  which  he  has  given  to  Pierce  by  hit 
proceedings — we  would  patriotically  have 
co-operated  to  prevent  so  derogatory  an 
exposure. 

Caesar  the  great  egotist,  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  the  most  salient  example  of  bad 
taste,  and  Napoleon,  who  never  hesitated 
by  any  trick  of  stage  effect  to  set  his 
mighty  deeds  in  the  most  dazzling  light — 
three  of  the  greatest  and  least  modest 
captains  on  record,  would  have  succeeded 
in  associating  their  names  with  everlast 
ing  ridicule  if  they  had  made  half  as  much 


allusion  to  their  exploits  as  Scott  to  his 
achievements  during  his  "  progress.9' 

Intoxicated  by  his  ambition,  and  by  a 
vanity  without  precedent  or  parallel,  and 
exalted  into  the  seventh  heaven  by  mor- 
bid inflammation  of  the  organ  of  self-es- 
teem, which  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  the 
cheer  of  crowds,  the  tossing  up  of  bonnets, 
and  flattery  of  parasites  has  further  irri- 
tated, there  is  not  a  spot,  a  circumstance, 
or  an  individual  in  a  crowd  which  does 
not  remind  him  overpoweringly  of  his 
u  glory" — there  has  not  been  a  low  art  of 
flattery,  degrading  to  himself  and  insult- 
ing to  the  good  sense  of  his  hearers,  to 
which  visions  of  the  White  House  have 
not  urged  him  to  resort,  and  there  has 
perhaps  never  been  presented  a  more 
anomalous  and  pitiable  picture  of  egregi- 
ous inflation,  mixed  up  with  injudicious 
self  abasement. 

The  story  of  this  voluntary  exposure  is 
soon  told.  Winfield  Scott  makes  Win- 
field  Scott's  apotheo  lis,  and  for  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  this  self-glorification  he  is 
never  more  at  a  loss  than  that  quick-wit- 
ted preacher  to  whom  Frederick  the  Great 
once  sent  into  the  pulpit  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  instead  of  the  promised  text,  at 
which,  nothing  embarrassed,  the  ready  di- 
vine, pointing  first  to  one  spotless  page 
and  then  to  the  other,  began — 

"  My  beloved  brethren,  here  is  nothing 
and  there  is  nothing,  and  out  of  nothing 
in  six  days  God  made  the  world." 

Incense  enough  burned  at  the  shrine 
of  self,  there  is  no  transparent  flattery 
which  ever  demagogue  employed,  which 
he  does  not  scatter  round  him ;  no  gross 
cajolery  to  which  his  feverish  anxiety 
for  office  does  not  resort;  but  so  awk- 
wardly— with  such  an  utter  vant  of 
decency  and  of  tact,  and  in  such  thorough 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  his  audito- 
ries have  not  the  same  voracious  appetite 
for  indiscriminate  laudation  as  himself, 
that  praise  inferentially  becomes  insult  in 
his  mouth. 

In  Kentucky  he  is  enchanted  with  the 
ladies  and  the  cows ;  in  another  place  de- 
lighted with  the  German  accent  and  rich 
Irish  brogue,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
in  Ohio  with  the  pigs. 

Has  Kentucky  nothing  but  its  fair  wo- 
men and  fat  cattle  ?  Has  Ohio  nothing 
but  its  swine  ?  Have  his  Irish  fellow- 
citizens  nothing  but  the  imperfect  intona- 
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tion  of  their  gpeeoh,  that  be  picks  these 
out  to  kindle  his  factitious  enthusiasm 
with  ?  Or  does  the  General  believe  that 
if  his  friend  with  a  strong  head  and  stout 
heart  happens  to  have  a  distorted  mouth 
and  crooked  limbs,  he  will  offend  or  please 
him  bj  exclaiming  with  effusion,  "My 
dear  fellow  I  love  you  and  esteem  you  on 
account  of  that  jolly  mouth  awry  of  yours, 
and  of  those  dear  bandy  legs  ?" 

A  word  more  and  we  have  done  with 
the  absurd  exhibition  made  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  progress  of  an  elec- 
tioneering canvass,  unjustly,  unconstitu- 
tionally, and  unjustifiably  undertaken, 
since  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  cannot 
sanction  retention  of  full  control  over  the 
federal  forces  in  the  hands  of  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  who  might  be  as  dangerous 
as  this  one  is  harmless ;  and  since,  right 
or  wrong,  the  rules  of  the  service  over 
which  he  presides  (and  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Articles  of  War,  he  is  bound  to 
furnish  the  first  example  of  obedience,) 
would  punish  the  same  infraction,  by  an 
officer  of  inferior  grade,  with  deprivation 
of  his  commission. 

To  say  that  the  Whig  candidate's 
speeches  have  not  been  political  is  not  an 
argument  but  a  subterfuge — to  which  we 
might  concede  that  they  have  certainly 
been  impolitic. 

And  if  anything  had  been  wanted  to 
cap  and  crown  this  objectionable  display 
it  has  been  furnished  by  the  General  him- 
self, in  a  grave,  damnatory,  and  disquali- 
fying avowal. 

We  allude  to  the  confession  which,  in 
his  infatuated  mouth — Heaven  save  the 
mark! — assumes  the  aspect  of  a  boast, 
that  when  in  command  of  the  United 
States  army  in  Mexico,  an  influential 
party  in  that  republic  wished  to  place 
nim  at  the  head  of  the  government  with  a 
view  of  annexation  to  this  Union,  and  of- 
fered him  a  million  of  dollars  gratuity, 
and  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  We  will  not  dwell  on 
the  mental  obtuseness,  which  prevented 
him  from  perceiving  that  such  an  admis- 
sion, at  this  late  day,  is  in  itself  presump- 
tive evidence  that  he  hesitated,  weighed, 
and  entertained  the  proposition,  and  that 
at  this  moment,  when  he  clings  with  such 
damaging  tenacity  to  the  commander-in- 
chiefs  pay,  that  his  keen  appreciation  of 
the  homely  proverb  of  "  one  bird  in  the 


band"  being  "  worth  two  in  the  bosn"  has 
become  matter  of  public  notice  and  cari- 
cature, he  can  hardly  make  political  capi- 
tal out  of  his  rejection  of  promised  proble- 
matical Mexican  dollars,  to  be  secured  by 
relinquishment  of  Uunele  Sam's  subotan- 
tial  pudding.  j 

But  does  he  not  comprehend  that  he 
— the  General  of  a  Republic  so  justly  and  I 
so  sensitively  jealous  of  the  intercourse  of  j 
all  its  officials  with  foreign  governments, 
thai  it  inexorably  prohibits  their  receiv- 
ing the  smallest  present  from  any  state 
or  prince — has  been  guilty  of  a  conceal- 
ment so  important  that  any  government  in 
monarchic  Europe  would  have  punished  it, 
in  a  commander,  by  immediate  dismissal  ? 

Is  he  too  much  blinded  by  his  vanity  to 
see  that  it  was  to  the  United  States  Gene- 
ral and  not  to  the  individual  Scott,  wh*, 
at  any  rate  in  Mexico,  had  no  individu- 
ality, that  the  proposition  was  addressed  ? 
Is  he  unable  to  understand  that  it  was 
intolerable  presumption  in  him  to  venture,  * 
right  or  wrong,  on  deciding  what  should 
be  done  in  so  important  a  matter  without 
consulting  that  government,  elected  by  his 
country  to  direct  its  foreign  relation*, 
which  he  was  not,  and  to  which  be  owed 
both  his  allegiance  and  appointment? 
Can  he  not  by  this  time  realize  that — be- 
sides having  no  right  to  judge  one  way  or 
the  other — the  opinion  upon  which  he 
acted  was,  no  less  than  the  action  in  itself, 
so  egregiously  wrong,  that  instead  of  fur- 
thering his  prospects  to  the  Presidency  by 
this  disclosure,  he  was  exposing  himself  £ 
to  be  cashiered,  if  he  had  not  lived  un- 
der the  most  indulgent  republic  in  the 
world  towards  its  public  men  % 

So  that,  forsooth !  a  consummation  to 
which  our  "  manifest  destiny" — (ridicule 
the  word  as  Fogyism  may) — distinctly 
points,  and  which  some  day  must  be  ful- 
filled, after  long  tyranny  endured  and  nu- 
merous revolutions,  at  great  expense  of 
human  suffering,  blood,  and  treasure, 
might  have  been  accomplished — so  that 
Mexico,  with  its  vast  territory,  undeveloped 
wealth,  and  roads  from  sea  to  sea,  was  about 
to  drop,  of  its  own  good  pleasure,  pacifi- 
cally, into  our  lap,  but  for  the  self-suffi- 
ciency, contracted  views,  and  narrow-mind- 
edness of  Major-General  Win&eld  Scott, 
who  strives,  in  the  same  breath  in  which 
he  makes  this  avowal,  agonizingly  to  dis- 
claim his  former  Nativiam  I 
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He  is  afraid  of  the  mixture  of  "bloods. 
Who  made  him,  where  the  nation  should 
have  judged,  a  judge  in  Israel  ? 

Though  low  electioneering  cunning  has 
rendered  him  sensible  of  given  effects  on 
popular  opinion,  has  he  not  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  principle  his  countrymen  have 
long  since  accepted,  that  instead  of  res- 
tricting, like  the  Jews  of  old,  out  heritage 
of  freedom  to  the  elected  few,  we  throw 
open  to  the  whole  white  human  family, 
(and  to  every  race  excepting  one  which 
local  and  specific  causes,  connected  with 
its  inferiority,  oblige  us  to  except,)  the 
portals  of  civil  and  religions  liberty? 
And  does  he  not  know  that  Providence 
has  willed,  and  experience  conclusively 
established  that  long  before  any  tide 
of  foreign  ignorance  or  abasement  can 
overflow  us,  the  immigrant  masses  become 
fused,  fashioned,  and  converted  with  us, 
in  creditable  citizenship,  into  our  likeness  1 

And  why  so  ?  Because  of  the  relative 
proportions  of  citizens  and  of  any  possible 
influx. 

If  Mexico  had  twenty-five  millions,  and 
this  Union  only  seven,  we  could  under- 
stand the  foroe  of  the  objection.  As  it  is, 
with  inverted  figures,  the  Mexicans  being 
only  seven  to  twenty-five  millions,  who 
would  out-vote,  out-number,  and  out-breed 
them,  we  ean  only  say  that  we  have  to 
thank  the  unhappy  accident  of  his  position, 
and  his  dog-in-the-manger  spirit  for  hav- 
ing missed  an  unprecedented  chance  of  na- 
tional preferment,  and  that  if  we  have,  as 
we  believe,  a  host  of  citizens  who  could 
have  led  our  armies  successfully  up  to 
Mexico,  as  well  as  he  has  done,we  will  not 
do  any  untried  man  the  injustice  to  sup- 
pose that  we  have  another,  besides  the 
W  hig  candidate,  who  would  wantonly  have 
thrown  so  grand  an  opportunity  away. 

And  here,  as  with  a  subject  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable,  we  take  our  leave  of 
General  Winfield  Scott.  If  choice  there 
could  be  between  the  candidates  before  us 
as  men,  there  can  be  none  between  the 
prospects  their  administrations  offer. 

There  is  a  question,  and  one  only,  dan- 

ferous — if  imprudently  handled — to  this 
Jnion,  but  which  the  patriotism  of  the 
majority  and  sagacity  of  statesmen  has  ex- 
orcised and  laid.  Well,  this  question, 
dangerously  resuscitated  under  General 
Taylor,  would,  in  every  human  probability, 
rise  threateningly  before  us  with  the  Pre- 


sidency of  General  Scott — the  weaker  ves- 
sel— subjected  as  he  is  to  the  same  influ- 
ences, and  pulled  by  the  same  wires.  Now 
that  resuscitation  would  be  civil  war.  If 
Pierce  comes  into  office  there  may  be  for- 
eign war,  say  his  adversaries.  We  do  not 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  eventuality, 
though  we  doubt  it. 

Certainly,  unless  we  grievously  mis- 
judge him,  and  that  he  belies  his  past,  he 
will  submit  to  no  insult  or  aggression, 
know  how  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
Union,  and  assert  for  his  country  a  posi- 
tion in  the  world  to  which  its  weight  enti- 
tles it,  but  which  the  timidity  of  its  poli- 
ticians has  hitherto  neglected  to  assume. 
But  will  this  lead  to  war  ?  We  think  not. 
Inaccessible  at  home  as  long  as  united, 
whilst  there  are  none  whose  arm  can 
reach  us,  there  are  few  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  far-stretching  arm,  which  can  strike 
them  in  their  commerce,  or  in  the  vulner- 
able sores  and  places  which  political  com- 
binations and  misgovemment  expose. 

The  spirit  of  the  masses  in  Great  Britain, 
the  balance  of  parties,  and  the  extent  of  her 
cotton  trade  will  not  allow  her  to  quarrel 
with  us.  Of  France  we  are  by  far  the  heav- 
iest customer,  and  to  the  government  of 
France,  as  to  the  rest  of  Europe, — we  may 
make  tnat  terrible  menace  which  France 
once  made  to  the  coalesced  cabinets  of 
Europe,  when  it  threatened,  w  Send  us  war, 
and  we  will  return  you  liberty  !" 

The  question  stands  therefore,  thus : 
Scott  and  prospective  civil  war — Pierce 
and  possible  foreign  war.  But  it  is  fur- 
ther removed  by  the  fact  that  foreign  war, 
whilst  we  are  united,  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable,  ana  little  to  be  dreaded 
if  it  should  occur,  whilst  the  inevitable 
concomitant  of  a  civil  contest  would  be  a 
disastrous  foreign  war. 

But  though  it  is  easy  to  point  out  that 
Scott  is  in  every  way  and  would  have  been 
at  any  time  peculiarly  unfitted  for  the 
chief  magistracy,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
cannot  be  a  moment's  hesitation  between 
him  and  Frank  Pierce,  this  is  but  nega- 
tive laudation  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. It  remains  for  us  to  inquire  wheth- 
er he  is  likely  to  prove  equal,  not  to  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  Presidency,  which 
many  distinguished  public  men  in  both 
parties  would  adequately  have  fulfilled,  but 
to  the  new  and  critical  circumstances  in 
which,  by  the  accident  of  its  development, 
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and  through  the  operation  of  external 
causes,  this  Republic  is  likely,  during  his 
administration,  to  be  placed.  For  as  na- 
tions cannot  remain  stationary,  we  con- 
sider a  situation  critical  as  much  when 
neglect  or  forfeiture  of  great  opportunities 
of  progression  are  involved,  as  when  retro- 
gression  is  to  be  prevented,  and  actual  in- 
jury warded  off. 

Up  to  this  time,  since  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, this  Union  has  been  agitated  by 
three  critical  and  vital  questions,  whose 
fortunate  solution  has  made  it  what  it  is 
The  first  was  whether  a  centralized  and 
Oligarchic,  or  decentralized  and  Demo- 
cratic tendency  should  prevail.  The 
second,  whether  this  country  should  be- 
come a  Temple  of  Freedom  for  the  world, 
or  adopt  as  its  rule  of  policy  a  Judaic,  or 
perhaps,  rather,  we  should  say — that  Greek 
exclusivism,  which,  in  contradistinction  to 
Roman  comprehensiveness,  exercised  so 
marked  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  two  people.  The  third  trenched  on 
the  great  and  fruitful  principle  of  State 
Rights  Inviolability,  happily  settled  by 
the  Compromise.  No  one,  we  believe,  in 
the  Democratic,  nor,  indeed,  any  candid 
member  of  the  Whig  party,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  the  momentous  nature  of 
these  questions,  and  the  gravity  of  their 
solution.  Now  we  contend  that  the  United 
States  are  again  placed  in  circumstances 
no  less  pregnant,  important,  and  decisive. 

The  growth  of  our  strength,  the  influ- 
ence of  our  example,  the  state  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  world,  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  and  of  our  own  material 
and  moral  greatness,  all  point  significantly 
to  the  advantage  of  assuming  and  facilities 
of  securing  that  predominant  position 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  which 
we  are  entitled. 

But  even  if  we  were  willing  to  forego 
all  these  opportunities,  and  timidly  and 
selfishly  to  accept  of  isolation,  the  progress 
of  events,  and  the  march  of  our  "  manifest 
destiny"  prevents  it.  Adoption  of  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  by  the  nation,  changes 
of  itself  all  the  issues  of  the  case,  and  al- 
ters radically  our  policy,  rendering  impos- 
sible that  contraction  within  ourselves  un- 
der which  civilization  has  stagnated  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  irresistibly  impel- 
ling our  vigorous  and  progressive  Demo- 
cracy into  that  universality  of  expansion 


which  characterized  Rome  of  old,  and  the 
modern  empire  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
influence,  vicious  as  both  these  systems 
were,  extended  or  extends  through  the 
known  world. 

This  great  fact  is  rendered  obvious  if 
we  consider  the  increased  facilities  of  in- 
tercourse— reduction  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  what  was  the  width  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  of  a  former  generation — the 
prospective  proximate  reduction  to  five  or 
six  days  passage  of  the  actual  ten  to  which 
the  thirty  which  our  fathers  took  to  tra- 
verse it  has  been  shortened— the  magnetic 
wires  before  long  connecting  the  conti- 
nents; but  above  all  the  contact  into 
which  we  are  inevitably  brought  with  the 
powers  of  the  old  world  upon  this  conti- 
nent by  the  plethoric  growth  of  our  pros- 
perity, by  the  fruitful  nature  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
our  race — as  these  swell  our  cincture  with 
a  rapidity  never  contemplated  by  the  most 
visionary  and  sanguine  a  few  years  ago. 

We  are  on  the  Pacific,  where  a  great 
state  has  sprung  up  with  a  rapidity  bo 
marvellous  as  to  recall  rather  the  wonders 
of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Tales,  than  any 
example  the  most  startling  which  the  past 
has  furnished. 

Surrounding  Mexico,  we  are,  in  conse- 
quence, upon  the  Isthmus — become  an  in- 
dispensible  highway,  of  which  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands  are  connecting  sta- 
tions. On  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pa- 
cific (beyond  which  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Eastern  continent  of  Asia,  wclli*  half  the 
human  race,  or  thereabouts,  peopling  it, 
extend  to  invite  our  enterprise.)  lie  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  useless  to  any  other 
power  for  purposes  of  civilization,  and  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  our  trade ; 
and  in  this  direction  the  rising  State  of 
California,  concentrating,  as  it  does,  all 
the  intellect  and  adventurous  spirit  not 
only  of  our  intellectual  and  adventurous 
people,  but  of  the  world,  will  push  forward 
of  itself,  if  the  Union  does  not,  and  already 
weakened  in  its  allegiance  by  the  Whig, 
Fogy,  Federal  Government's  neglect — 
may  perhaps  when  colossal ly  increased  in 
power,  come  to  ask  itself  the  use  of  a  con- 
nexion which  profits  by  her  successes,  but 
by  whose  co-operation  in  working  out  her 
destiny  she  did  not  profit.  Now  let  us 
ask,  be  our  government  as  timidly  sta- 
tionary as  can  be  conceived,  and  will  it 
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possibly  be  able  long  to  avoid  that  contact 
with  the  governments  of  Europe  which  it 
so  much  dreads ;  and  is  it  not  time  that 
they  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
upon  this  continent  and  its  dependencies 
we  will  tolerate  no  more  interference  than 
France  does  in  Algeria,  or  Great  Britain 
in  India,  or  at  the  Cape. 

Connected  with  this  subject  two  ques- 
tions should  be  examined — that  of  expedi- 
ency and  that  of  right.  The  question  of 
right  is  immutable,  that  of  expediency  has 
undergone  a  change  which  precisely  con- 
stitutes the  opportunity  by  which  this 
country  is  called  to  profit. 

The  "  injustice  of  encroaching  on  our 
neighbours" — "  treaties" — "  laws  of  na- 
tions"— and  the  benefits  of  a  scrupulous 
adherence  to  these  fallacies  or  rules — un- 
just because  one-sided — is  urged  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  remaining  stationary. 

Nqw,  in  the  first  place,  we  would  briefly 
remark,  what  on  some  future  occasion,  we 
hope  to  show  more  fully,  that  these  "  laws 
of  nations,"  as  far  as  codification  or  pre- 
cedent is  concerned,  are  a  mere  deception 
and  delusion — that  no  international  law 
exists  but  what  is  based  on  relative  just- 
ice and  on  common  sense,  and  that  the 
rules  which  governments  and  diplomatists 
quote  from  Vatel  or  Grotius,  or  pretend 
to  have  by  common  consent  compounded, 
are  inconsistent,  at  variance  with  common 
sense  and  justice,  and  never  adhered  to 
but  when  it  suits  their  purpose. 

For,  instance,  they  would  persuade  us 
that  prior  possession  and  occupation  to  a 
territory  constitutes  an  inviolable  title. 
Is  it  possession  dejure  or  de  facto  ?  If 
dejure,  your  compact  must  be  made  with 
the  rightful  owner.  Now  how  many  na- 
tions, or  families  or  races  ruling  nations, 
are  there  in  possession  of  any  soil  who 
have  not  by  force  or  fraud  dispossessed 
some  other  owner,  who  precedently  had 
dispossessed  some  other,  and  so  on  back 
into  the  night  of  time  ?  If  you  mean  de 
facto  possession,  we  reply,  the  adoption  of 
this  principle  would  have  barred  the  in- 
crease and  impeded  the  civilization  of 
ninety -nine  hundredths  of  the  human  race. 
By  following  out  that  rule  a  few  thousand 
Indians  periodically  decimated  by  disease 
and  famine,  would  have  roamed  over  the 
territory  of  this  Union,  which  now  feeds 
five-and-twenty  millions,  and  in  a  like  man- 
ner, where  is  the  country  now  peopled  by 


iis  agricultural  millions,  which  was  not 
formerly  inhabited  and  possessed  by  a  few 
hundred  families  of  hunters,  unless  where 
these  intermediately  gave  way  to  some 
thousand  families  of  herdsmen — subdued 
in  their  turn  by  the  agricultural  millions 
they  preceded  ? 

Again :  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Hol- 
land, England,  lay  it  down  as  a  principle 
of  international  law  that  prior  discovery 
of  an  island,  continent,  or  portion  of  a 
continent,  and  the  planting  on  it  of  a  white, 
blue,  or  yellow  figured  rag,  establishes  a 
clear  title  against  any  previous  occupancy 
by  any  tribe  or  nation  whom  they  may 
choose  to  expel  or  conquer,  and  one  which 
they  are  bound  mutually  to  respect. 

Now,  is  this  interpretation  based  on 
strict  logical  even-handed  justice?  Is 
such  an  interpretation  possible?  And 
may  we  not  modify  for  a  universal  bene- 
ficial purpose  a  rule  which  necessity  has 
incessantly  obliged  men  to  break  through 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  from  which 
the  mere  ambition  or  vanity  of  princes 
and  of  nations  has  so  often  induced  them 
to  depart  ? 

Let  us  next  enquire  which  of  the  powers 
has  adhered  to  the  boasted  laws  of  nations 
and  the  treaties  they  have  made,  or  rather 
when  have  they  observed,  when  it  was  to 
their  advantage  to  break  through  them  ? 
Did  not  England  when  allowed  a  com- 
mercial footing  seize  the  territories  of  the 
Great-Mogul?  Did  not  Russia  seize 
Georgia?  Did  not  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia  partition  Poland  ?  Did  not  Eng- 
land, France  and  Russia  destroy  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  ?  Did  not  a  French  army  put 
down  the  Roman  Republic?  Did  not 
the  Russians  interfere  in  Hungary  in  de- 
fiance of  that  law  ?  Did  not  Naples  de- 
prive Sicily  and  Russia  Poland  of  their 
constitutions  ?  Did  not  French  and  Eng- 
lish protocols  separate  Belgium  from  Hol- 
land ?  And  did  not  Austria  seize  on 
Cracow  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  boast- 
ed treaties  of  1812? 

And  here  one  suggestive  question  more 
presents  itself.  Will  any  one  contend 
that  a  British  conquest  in  India,  which 
does  improve,  though  slightly  and  slowly 
the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  na- 
tive population,  is  on  a  par  with  extension 
of  the  Russian  rule,  which  still  further 
degrades,  impoverishes  and  oppresses  the 
most  barbarous  or  miserable  races  over 
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which  it  extends  ?  Or  that  British  occu- 
pation of  India,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands 
or  Southern  Africa,  whose  people  have  no 
representation,  and  which  are  a  mere 
apanage — can  be  compared  to  voluntary 
United-States  annexation,  making  the 
annexed  bone  of  its  bone,  flesh  of  its 
flesh,  and  conferring  on  it  self-government, 
and  every  right,  privilege  and  liberty 
enjoyed  in  the  oldest  States  of  the  Union  ? 

Disdaining  as  we  do  all  comparison  with 
despotic  governments — we  have,  therefore, 
nationally  as  much,  and  a  far  better  found- 
ed right  to  extend  over  this  Continent 
and  its  dependencies,  than  Great  Britain, 
France  or  Holland  to  spread  their  domi- 
nation over  Asia,  Africa  or  Java. 

This  right  established,  its  exercise  brings 
tts  to  the  question  of  expediency,  and  is  a 
matter  in  which  we  are  only  to  be  guided 
by  the  dangers,  difficulties  or  sacrifices 
that  it  might  entail,  and  their  comparison 
with  the  necessities  to  satisfy,  or  benefits 
to  accrue.  Being,  as  we  have  long  been, 
one  of  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of 
the  world ;  there  is  but  one — Great  Bri- 
tain— which  could  impede  us,  and  as  year 
by  year  we  are  overtaking  her,  a  solid 
reason  existed  why,  consistently  with  our 
self-dignity  and  immediate  interests  we 
should  defer  such  steps  as  might  involve 
us  in  a  collision  with  her. 

Now  what  is  this  bugbear  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  Of  what  does  it  consist  %  Of  mil- 
lions moved  like  a  despotism  by  an  indi- 
vidual will  1  No  !  of  a  government  and  a 
people.  Of  a  government,  very  powerful 
and  free  to  act — where  the  people  has  no 
fixed  opinion  or  appreciated  interest,  and 
which — Whig  or  Tory — is  anxious  to 
thwart  our  progress,  and  as  much  opposed 
to  our  principles,  as  to  those  of  pure 
absolutism ; — of  a  people  which  where  it 
has  a  fixed  opinion,  and  where  its  known 
interest  is  engaged  irresistibly  controls 
that  government. 

The  question  was  how  to  drive  the 
wedge  in  between  this  people  and  that 
government,  and  the  acceptation  of  Free- 
Trade  principles  by  this  Union  happily 
solves  the  query.  With  such  a  prospect, 
— sympathising  as,  its  lower  and  powerful 
middle-classes  do  on  the  whole  rather  with 
us  than  with  their  aristocracy — the  mind 
of  the  British  people  is  made  up  to  resign 
to  us  this  Continent  and  its  dependencies. 
Ministries  may  bark  and  bluster  as  they 


will,  the  nation  will  not  let  them  go  to 
war  for  Cuba,  or  for  Mexico,  or  for  the 
Isthmus,  or  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or 
even  for  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia. 

And  why  so?  Because — sated  with 
naval  and  military  glory  during  the  last 
war — sated  with  Trafalgar  and  with 
Waterloo — sated  with  dominion  over  a 
hundred  and  forty  millions  in  India — 
it  feels  that  it  has  nothing  possibly  to 
gain,  and  much  certainly  to  lose  by  war, 
and  because  not  being  itself  desirous  of 
extension,  it  justly  calculates  that  it  will 
derive  the  solid  benefits  of  increased  com- 
mercial intercourse  from  annexation  of  all 
or  any  of  these  isles  and  territories  to  the 
United  States. 

Of  this  state  of  feeling,  a  discriminating 
perusal  of  the  works  of  recent  writers,  of 
leading  articles,  and  of  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  at  public  demon- 
strations, afford  conclusive  evidence  which 
on  some  future  occasion,  space  permitting, 
we  may  reproduce.  As  to  our  position  in 
the  old  world,  it  is  understood  (in  Eng- 
land) that  we  have  no  interest,  but  what 
is  common  to  the  British  people  with  our- 
selves, and,  indeed,  to  all  commercial 
communities ; — that  is  to  say  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  nations  of  the  Continent, 
and  their  consequent  material  well-being, 
whence  commerce  would  ensue. 

Though,  therefore,  no  doubt  a  British 
Whig  or  Tory  ministry  would  see  with 
distaste  and  jealousy  the  assertion  of  our 
legitimate  influence  in  Europe,  the  time  is 
gone  bye  when  it  could  quarrel  with  us  on 
such  an  issue,  or  any  issue  short  of  direct 
aggression,  whilst  it  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to  array  itself  against  us  in  any  con- 
test that  might  arise  between  a  third 
nation  and  this  Republic. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  no  longer  as 
to  whether  we  should  assert  an  adequate 
position  in  the  Old  World,  and  supremacy 
in  the  New,  at  the  expense  and  hazard  of 
a  gigantic  contest ;  it  is  narrowed  to  the 
issue  whether  we  should  neglect  or  profit 
by  the  opportunity  of  securing  both  at 
the  risk  of  obstacles  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, and  which,  without  serious  diffi- 
culty or  danger  we  should  be  sure  to  over- 
come. 

Now  for  this  novel  and  imminent  situa- 
tion, and  for  these  altered  circumstances, 
no  hacknied  politician,  mechanically  ac- 
customed, whether  in  office  or  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  run  round  in  the  mill  of  politics 
—whatever  his  acquirements — would  he 
fitting.  For  this  a  whole-souled  man  is 
wanting,  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  our 
duties,  and  profound  faith  in  our  doctrines 
— undivided  in  his  energies  and  aims  by 
premature  visions  of  the  Presidency — yet 
sagacious,  cool  and  practical  withal — a 
man  who  should  run  breast  high  with  the 
national  aspirations,  and  lead  instead  of 
following  the  yelping  pack  of  sectional 
party  leaders.  Such  a  man  in  our  belief, 
and  judging  from  his  past,  the  Democratic 
nominee  will  approve  himself  to  be. 

And  here  we  must  express  our  convic- 
tion that,  to  establish  our  position  in  the 
Old  World  and  absolute  supremacy  in 
the  New,  will  be  the  likeliest  means,  not 
of  fomenting,  but  of  averting  war.  With- 
in the  fair  and  rational — not  one-sided 
limits —of  international  law  and  estab- 
lished treaties  the  margin  is  wide  enough 
to  take  our  stand.  British  ministries — 
(and  we  regard  no  other  antagonism  worth 
regarding)  aware  that  the  power  to  stay 
and  even  impede  our  progress  has  real- 
ly passed  away,  judiciously  endeavor  by 
carrying  an  offensive  diplomatic  warfare 
into  this  Continent — by  attacks  in  Peru, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Cuba  or  the  Fishing 
Grounds  to  cover  their  now  indefensible 
positions — and  deter  us  in  our  foolish  glori- 
fication at  repulsing  a  mere  feint  from 
pushing  resolutely  onwards.  Now  this 
would  not  be  if  we  held  in  Europe  the 
position  that  we  might  and  ought — the 
position  which  Great  Britain  occupies. 
Who  in  Europe  interferes  with  her  an- 
nexations of  Lahore  or  Scinde,  or  her 
wars  with  the  Empires  of  China,  or  Bur- 
mah  from  which  she  carves  at  pleasure  ? 
No  one.  And  why  ?  Because  she  exer- 
cises an  influence  in  Europe,  is  dreaded 
there,  and  by  the  aid  of  money,  arms  and 
ships  can  light  up  anywhere  a  conflagra- 
tion. But  what  can  England  do  that  we 
— the  representatives  of  Republican  Dem- 
ocracy— cannot  ?  And  if  she  has  over  us 
the  one  advantage  of  proximity,  we  have 
this  advantage  over  her  that  such  govern- 
ments— as  Turkey,  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Holland — have  some  distrust  of  her,  who 
have  no  jealousy  of  us,  whilst  some  na- 
tions confounding  her  people  with  their 
government  have  well  or  ill-founded  antip- 
athies to  them,  but  no  prejudice  against 
ub.    For  instance — France  j  which  an  un- 


scrupulous leader  might  possibly  unite 
against  Great  Britain,  whilst  conflict  with 
us  would  be  ruin  and  disintegration  to 
his  government 

And  now  let  us  ask  what  position  have 
we  taken  up  ?  Why, — grown  to  vigorous 
manhood — we  are  still  wrapped  in  the 
swaddling-clothes  of  infancy,  and — be- 
come the  first  of  powers — fall,  diffidently 
into  the  place  we  occupied  when  our 
childish  weakness  paid  tribute  to  the  Bar- 
bary  Corsairs — and  figure  in  the  Old 
World,  which  we  might  command,  next 
in  rank  to  Portugal  on  the  same  line  with 
a  second-rate  German  principality ! , 

Now  and  then  for  Buncombe,  a  protest 
or  a  fiery  and  successful  vindication  of 
what  never  was  disputed  is  made,  and 
foreign  diplomacies  play  oonfederately 
into  the  hands  of  our  own  administration. 
A  Hulsemann  letter — magnificent  as  a 
state  paper  is  gotten  up.  But  when  Eng- 
land feared  and  respected  as  we  ought  to, 
and  please  God  will  be — protested  against 
the  Russian  occupation  of  Cracow,  Rus- 
sia replied  that  she  would  consider  the 
protest  as  non  avenue  or  not  received. 
England  rejoined  that  she  would  persist 
in  considering  it  as  forwarded.  Europe 
laughed  and  so  the  matter  ended.  What 
value,  therefore,  think  you  reader  would 
be  attached  to  a  protest  from  Washing- 
ton ?  But  when  a  British  fleet  sails  up 
the  Mediterranean  these  powers  do  not 
laugh,  and  when  the  Mississippi  touched 
accidentally  at  Trieste,  Mr.  Braoe  was 
liberated  as  soon  as  the  telegaaph  news 
could  reach  Vienna. 

Bights  never  really  called  in  question 
are  angrily  and  of  course  triumphantly  as- 
serted. Hulseman,  the  mere  varlet  of  Bo- . 
disco,  who  dares  not  send  home  a  dispatch 
which  is  not  communicated  to  the  Russian 
minister,  and  whose  court  is  a  subordinate 
satrapy  of  Russia,  comes  forward  like  the 
clown  in  the  interlude  of  the  circus, 
throwing  somersets,  to  amuse  the  impa- 
tient auditory,  fires  off  his  rejoinder  and 
retires  with  mock  dignity,  and  public  cre- 
dulity once  satisfied  with  these  shams,  and 
under  cover  of  them  every  solid  interest  is 
betrayed,  so  that  instead  of  making  head 
against  the  strong,  our  flag  comes  to  be 
insulted  by  the  weak,  as  a  thing  which  all 
may  outrage  with  impunity,  to  an  extent 
which  would  have  covered  us  with  humilia- 
tion, if  private  spirit  did  not  redeem  the 
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disgrace  the  present  administration  has 
brought  upon  us,  and  vindicate  the  honor 
which  our  government's  neglect  of  public 
duty  would  suffer  to  be  tarnished. 

We  allude  to  the  contemptuous  out- 
rage, in  the  case  of  the  Crescent  City,  by 
the  contemptible  authorities  of  Cuba,  en- 
couraged in  their  insolence  by  long  impu- 
nity. 

The  authentic  history  of  thet>e  insults 
and  aggressions,  in  the  instance  of  the  sin- 
gle company  to  which  that  vessel  belongs,, 
is  worth  recapitulating : — 

"  Under  General  Taylor's  administration,  Mr.  E. 
Johnson,  the  agent  for  the  Company,  was  sent  down 
to  select  the  best  site  for  a  dock  and  prepare  maps 
and  charts  of  the  same.  He  did  so,  and  on  his  re* 
tarn  to  Havana  was  shut  up  for  two  months  in  the 
Moro  Castle,  fined  tlOOO  for  no  offence,  and  without 
ever  being  able  to  obtain  redress  or  reparation." 

The  next  case  is  that  of  the  Ohio,  a 
ship  belonging  to  the  same  U.  S.  Mail 
Company : — 

"Entering  the  port  of  Havana  -as  nsaal,  with 
mails,  passengers,  and  freight,  it  was  forced,  instead 
of  taking  up  its  accustomed  place,  to  anchor  under 
the  guns  ot  Moro  Castle,  and  cat  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  shore.  Obtaining,  at  length, 
permission  to  land,  through  the  intercession  of  a 
consignee,  Lieutenant  Scbenck,  after  being  twice 
vexatinusly  and  insultingly  detained,  was  marched, 
in  his  United  States  uniform,  through  the  streets  of 
Havana,  in  custody  of  a  subaltern  Spanish  officer, 
up  to  the  American  consulate.  Engaged  in  peace- 
ful and  legitimate  commerce  with  the  island,  he 
protested  against  the  insult  offered  to  his  flag,  his 

S  arson,  and  bis  ship,  and  remonstrated  against  the 
anger  accruing  to  tier  from  being  cribbea  in  a  nar- 
row entrance,  and  exposed  to  being  driven  on  its 
rocky  shores.  He  was  answered  flippantly, '  That 
if  be  did  not  like  his  berth  he  might  put  to  sea.'  " 

The  next  is  the  case  of  the  Falcon, 
eommanded  by  Lieutenant  Rodgers : — 

*■  She  was  fired  into  on  the  high  seas,  near  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  bv  a  Spanish  vessel  of  war ;  boarded 
and  overhauled  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  pretence 
under  which  the  indignity  was  offered — namely. 
-  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
steamer.  The  Falcon  had  borne  the  flag  and  the 
mails  of  the  United  States  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
fifty  times  into  the  port  of  Havana  and  was  as  well 
known  to  Spanish  cruisers  and  authorities  as  to 
American  officers  in  the  port  of  New  York  or  New 
Orleans." 

Then  we  have  the  oase  of  the  Phila- 
delphia : — 

"  That  steamer,  also  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  had  on  board  its  government  mails. 
When  passing  Cape  Antonio,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
on  her  voyago  from  Aspinwall  to  Havana  aud  New 
Orleans,  the  land  breeze  from  the  Islaud  of  Cuba 
brought  with  it  an  atmosphere  charged  with  dis- 
ease; and  she  entered  Havana,  where  her  depot  was, 
destitute  of  coals  and  provisions,  and  with  many  oi 
her  passengers  and  crew  sick.  She  was  at  once  order- 
ed from  her  usual  berth  to  quarantine. and  from  thence 
driven  outside  the  harbor.  Supplies  of  provisions 
and  coals  were  sent  for  her  relief  from  the  city  by 


the  resident  events  of  the  Company,  and  were  ac- 
tually alongside  when  she  was  peremptorily  driven 
from  her  anchorage  without  being  allowed  time  to 
receive  on  board  indispensible  requisites  to  the 
prosecution  of  her  voyage  with  safety  to  the  ship, 
and  in  wanton  disregard  of  the  necessities  and  lives 
of  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  onboard.  The 
appaling  scenes  of  suffering  and  death  which  ensued 
on  board  the  steamer  in  the  attempt  to  prosecute 
her  voyage  under  the  circumstances  are  too  well 
known/' 

Let  us  ask  what  more  could  have  been 
done  by  the  authorities  of  Japan,  with 
whom  we  have  no  treaties,  and  to  teach 
whom  humanity  we  send  a  squadron  half 
round  the  globe,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  public  opinion  through  the  civilized 
world  ? 

Such  is  briefly  the  series  of  unpunished 
aggressions  and  indignities  officially  unno- 
ticed, which  have  led  the  Cuban  officials 
into  the  late  crowning  outrage  against  the 
Crescent  City,  whereby  they  endeavor  to 
establish  the  preposterous  principle  of  to- 
tally interrupting  our  commerce  with  the 
island,  unless  permitted  to  set  up  a 
censorship  in  the  United  States  t 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  too 
well  impressed  upon  the  publio  mind,  and 
the  subject  of  too  much  indignant  com- 
ment to  need  specific  recapitulation.  We 
will  merely  remind  our  reader  that  the 
Captain  General  of  Cuba  attempts  to  dic- 
tate to  the  American  United  States  Mail 
Steamship  Company  whom  it  shall  keep 
in  its  employ  under  pain  of  excluding  and 
turning  back  its  ships,  mails,  passengers, 
and  cargoes,  at  ruinous  loss  and  incalcu- 
lable inconvenience  to  owners  of  freights, 
passengers,  correspondents,  and  the  com- 
pany. 

And  as  if  on  purpose,  this  arbitrary  in- 
terruption and  degrading  exaction  is  made 
upon  a  plea  insolently  untenable  and  fla- 

frantly  untrue.  The  pretext  is  that  Mr. 
'urser  Smith  wrote  articles  when  in  New 
York  about  Cuba !  Now  without  con- 
ceding for  a  moment  the  slightest  ground 
for  this  exclusion  of  a  ship  full  of  passen- 
gers, merchandize,  and  letters,  even  if  the 
gentleman  in  question  had  written,  whether 
in  New  York  on  board  his  vessel,  or  in 
Havana,  diatribes  the  most  violent  (and 
which,  however  violent,  could  hardly  have 
been  overcharged,)  against  the  government 
of  Cuba,  we  must  observe  that  Purser 
Smith — God  bless  him — is  the  most  in- 
offensive individual  living,  who  would  not 
hurt  a  fly,  and  who,  so  far  from  ever  hav- 
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iog  written  a  political  article  in  a  newspa- 
per in  his  life,  is  more  than  suspected  by 
his  friends  of  never  having  even  read  one. 

To  this  arrogant  assumption  the  Spanish 
authorities  have  not  unnaturally  been  en- 
couraged by  finding  Mr.  Fillmore's  organs 
so  exclusively  occupied  in  excusing  the 
acts  of  the  Spanish  government,  or  in  vili- 
fying Cuban  insurgents,  or  American  sym- 
pathisers,— and  the  energies  of  his  adminis- 
tration so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  more 
than  supererogatory  work  of  watching, 
prosecuting,  and  persecuting"  filibusters," 
as  to  be  entirely  neglectful  of  the  national 
interest  and  honor.  And  here  let  us  re- 
mark that  one  day  it  will  be  recorded,  that 
to  this  uncalled  for  and  officious  interfer- 
ence, was  in  every  human  probability  due 
not  only  the  prolongation  of  Spanish  op- 
pression in  that  island,  but  the  death  of 
the  patriot  Lopez,  and  of  fifty' American 
citizens  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  whilst 
to  the  coincident  and  consequent  neglect 
of  a  positive  duty  of  the  Executive,  the 
vindication  upon  prior  occasions  of  our 
flag,  the  terrible  mortality  of  the  Phila- 
delphia's passengers  is  owing. 

Lieut.  Porter  behaved  with  the  spirit 
and  the  prudence  expected  from  him,  and 
which  is  too  well  known  and  appreciated 
to  need  eulogy  or  comment  from  us.  The 
Crescent  City  has  steamed  in  and  steamed 
out  of  the  port  of  Havana  twice  under 
protest,  with  its  mails,  its  chief  officer 
being  this  time  forbidden  even  to  commu- 
nicate with  his  Consul.  By-the-way,  upon 
the  last  occasion  some  of  our  readers  may 
inquire,  where  was  that  gentleman  ?  We 
will  tell  them.  Absent  as,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, our  Consular  and  diplomatic 
agents  usually  are,  when  wanted;  yet 
better  absent  than  present,  to  disgrace,  ac- 
cording to  their  wont,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
— as  for  instance,  Consul  Hodge  has 
recently  done,  by  fulsomely  setting  up 
Washington's  portrait,  along-side  of  Louis 
Napoleon's — an  indignity  which  our  read- 
ers will  appreciate  by  referring  to  a 
subsequent  article  in  this  Review.  Mean- 
while what  has  been  done  by  our  Exe- 
cutive to  obtain  that  reparation  which 
the  universal  indignation  of  our  fellow 
citizens  demands  ?  We  shall  see.  Hith- 
erto we  have  noticed  nothing  but  apologies 
in  its  organs  at  Washington  and  elsewhere 
for  outrages  which  the  Spanish  authorities 
have  the  arrogance  to   commit,  but  are 


accustomed  to  leave  to  the  mean-spirited- 
ness  of  our  own  administration  to  excuse. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  gratitude  due 
to  the  United  States  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, which  is  entitled  to  our  especial 
thanks  and  to  our  energetic  support,  for 
performing  that  duty  which  those  elected 
for  that -purpose  have  so  long  neglected, 
and  for  patriotically  and  spiritedly  vindi- 
cating, at  the  risk  and  cost  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  honor  of  our  flag. 

No  doubt  the  Captain  General  of  Cuba 
thought  that  sooner  than  compromise  the 
vast  commercial  interests  involved,  poor 
Mr.  Smith  would  have  been  sacrificed, 
and  we  fear  there  are  not  many  capital: 
ists  who,  having  the  means,  would  have 
shewn  the  will  to  jeopardise  so  much  for 
a  principle. 

Mr.  Smith  removed,  and  the  precedent 
established — Lieut.  Porter's  dismissal 
would  have  been  next  exacted,  and  no  one 
permitted  on  board  of  United  States 
Mail  Steamships  but  by  favor  of  some 
low,  degraded  police  agent  at  Havana. 
Unable  to  obtain  Lieut.  Porter's  removal 
thus,  have  not  the  Cuban  authorities  ap- 
plied for  it  at  Washington  ? 

So  rumor  says ;  and  probably  he  would 
be  called  back  as  a  navy  officer  to  the 
seat  of  government,  if  popular  indigna- 
tion would  render  feasible  such  a  step. 
As  it  is,  the  government  organs,  though 
denying  this  imputation,  express  its 
marked  disapprobation  at  the  Lieutenant's 
conduct, — and  for  what,  in  the  name  of 
common*  sense  and  justice  1  For  reflect- 
ing on  its  own  by  upholding  that  national 
honor  which  they  have  so  long  been  sys- 
tematically compromising  ?  Unless,  how- 
ever, we  are  much  deceived  in  the  public 
spirit  of  the  United  States  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  it  will  forthwith  uncompromis- 
ingly send  down  either  the  Crescent  City 
or  some  other  convenient  vessel,  with  the 
true  bone  of  contention,  Mr.  Purser  Smith 
on  board. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  asked, "  What  do 
we  expect  from  such  an  administration  % 
That  they  will  act  with  vigor  becoming 
the  occasion  ?"  We  have  no  such  vision- 
ary anticipations  from  men  whose  sympa- 
thies seem  so  consistently  enlisted,  and 
manifested  as  far  as  their  cowardice  will 
allow,  with  all  that  savors  of  arbitrary 
authority  and  oppression,  and  who  have 
neither  hearts  capacious  enough  to' feel 
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anything  in  a  national  insult — beyond  the 
petty  annoyance  it  may  give  them,  nor 
Drains  sufficiently  enlarged  to  see  the 
damning  impolicy  of  petulantly  showing 
it,  instead  of  covering  up  their  shame  by 
prompt  and  energetic  although  tardy 
action.  But  this  we  do  ask  and  expect, 
that  if  they  will  not  right  injured  Amer- 
ican citizens,  they  should  see  fair  play, 
and  instead  of  impeding,  let  them  right 
themselves,  and  we  think  it  likely  that, 
for  one,  George  Law  would  ask  no  better. 

For  such  citizens  we  have,  and  we  speak 
with  due  appreciation  of  Spain's  re- 
sources and  of  his,  when  we  say,  that, 
single-handed,  he  would  be  very  apt  to 
wrest  Cuba  from  her,  and  hold  in  pledge 
the  island,  at  least  till  she  afforded  satis- 
faction for  the  past  and  securities  for  the 
future.  George  Law — who  has  faster 
steamers  and  longer  ranging  guns — who 
(his  establishment  being  self-supporting) 
can  command  more  money  for  any  sud- 
den purpose,  and  Who,  not  long  since, 
offered,  by  public  advertisement,  in  a  just 
cause,  to  raise  an  army  and  send  a  fleet, 
to  land  it  on  any  part  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe — George  Law  could  unquestion- 
ably blow  any  naval  force  Spain  possesses 
out  of  the  water,  and  land  twenty  thousand 
sympathisers  in  Cuba,  if  requisite. 

At  this  bare  suggestion,  we  hear  a  cho- 
rus of  flippant  Whig  derision  and  of 
clamorous  W  big  alarm.  If  there  be  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  "  the  gen* 
tlemen  at  Washington  "  dread,  and  which 
they  plume  themselves  on  suppressing,  it 
is  what  they  call  "  the  Filibustering  spir- 
it." Yet  we  solemnly  forwarn  them  that 
in  private  enterprise  will  be  found  the 
most  active  agent  and  instrument  most 
congenial  to  our  age  our  people  and 
the  genius  of  our  government,  m  work- 
ing out  the  Destiny  of  this  Kepublic. 
However  progressive  a  government  like 
ours,  its  mission  and  its  policy  is  that  of 
a  passive  but  inexorable  firmness,  which 
no  foreign  power  will  add  to  its  embar- 
rassments oy  disturbing — but  never  of 
aggression  or  expansion  which  the  exhu- 
berance  of  its  strength  and  its  superflu- 
ous wealth  and  spirit  in  due  time  will  in- 
itiate and  accomplish  in  the  form  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  And  if  we  are  told  that 
this  is  without  precedent,  we  believe  that 
what  the  future  will  bring  forth,  in  this 
respect,  will  have  no  precedent  in  the  ex- 


tent of  its  results.  But  in  principle  it 
has ;  and  we  would  beg  the  objector  to  turn 
over  the  page  of  history  with  us,  and 
then — without  troubling  him  to  pause  on 
the  Greek  Colonies  thus  founded,  or  per- 
suading him  to  dwell  on  the  cotemporary 
instance  of  the  legion  of  12,000  sent  to 
perish  in  the  Spanish  civil  wars  by  Great 
Britain  (which  found  so  much  fault  with  our 
Cuban  Filibusters),  nor  upon  her  adven- 
turers who  conquered  Portugal  from  Don 
Miguel  for  Don  Pedro— lead  him  by  the 
hand  up  to  a  building  called  the  India- 
House,  in  Leadenhall  street,  London. 

There  sit,  or  rather  sat,  till  recently,  a 
board — the  sovereigns  of  an  empire  of  1 40,- 
000,000,  with  a  standing  army  of  200,000 
men,  and  a  revenue  nearly  doubling  that  of 
the  whole  Russian  Empire — rulers  who 
aided,  but  really  never  were  aided  by  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  which  finally 
dispossessed  them. 

And  being  there,  we  would  remind 
him,  that  this  Empire,  before  which  all 
the  colonies  and  conquests  of  the  sover- 
eigns and  governments  of  Spain,  France, 
Holland,  Portugal  and  Great  Britain 
sink  into  insignificance,  was  subdued  and 
won,  after  the  great  Dupleix  had  failed 
and  Lally  Toilendal  broken  his  heart- 
by  the  private  enterprise  of  a  petty  com- 
pany of  London  merchants,  who  had  sub- 
scribed $150,000,  and  that  Ciive,  the 
conqueror  of  sixty  thousand  enemies  at 
Plassy,  was  a  clerk,  accustomed  to  sit  in 
a  store  belonging  to  that  company,  with  a 
pen  behind  his  ear. 

Now,  George  Law — for  an  instance — 
could  buy  and  sell  every  merchant  and 
sub-shareholder  originally  composing  that 
East  India  Company,  and  employs,  at  this 
moment,  on  the  Isthmus,  as  we  have  heard  in 
one  enterprise,  more  men  than  constituted 
the  whole  European  force,  which  (with  2000 
native  auxilliaries)  won  that  battle  of 
Plassy,  under  Clive.  We  have  still  to 
learn  that  what  Englishmen  did  in  India, 
Americans  -cannot  accomplish  anywhere. 

Yet,  a  nation  which  has  not  only  single 
cities  but  private  citizens,  as  we  have  seen, 
who,  single-handed,  could  redress  the 
wrong ;  must  see  its  path  crossed  and  its 
flag  dishonored,  without  indignantly  crush- 
ing the  grovelling  impediment  which  in- 
sults its  majesty  and  obstructs  its  onward 
march! 
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CIRCASSIA  AND  THE  CAUCASUS. 


The  Caucasus,  commonly  called  Circas- 
Bia  is  that  land  of  heroism  and  adven- 
turous spirit,  where  man  has  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  external  perfection,  and 
whence  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  are 
supposed  to  derive  their  descent. 

Every  American  schoolboy  has  heard 
of  the  vast  mountain  chain  that  divides 
France  from  Spain,  and  is  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nationality  of  the  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  the  Pyrennees  as  he  is 
with  that  of  our  own  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  we  doubt  whether  one  in  ten,  even 
among  American  gentlemen  of  highly  cul- 
tivated minds,  are  aware  of  the  strength 
and  importance  of  the  Caucasian  chain, 
which  extends  from  sea  to  sea,  presenting 
an  impassible  barrier.  Higher  in  eleva- 
tion, doubling  in  breadth,  and  greater  in 
length,  than  that  of  the  Pyrennees. 

On  the  north  of  Armenia  and  Persia, 
extending  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus 
eastward  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  600 
miles  in  length  and  varying  in  breadth  from 
120  to  250  miles,  commanding  the  east 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  west  coast 
of  the  Caspian,  is  situated  the  mountain 
country  of  Cir  cassia. 

This  is  the  country  which  in  these  latter 
days  has  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
as  that  of  a  people,  protecting — where  no 
other  refuge  presented  itself  as  a  hindrance 
to  mighty  conquests — the  natural  rampart 
of  the  Caucasus. 

To  the  people  of  Europe  Ciroassia  dis- 
plays an  Example  of  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
unchecked  and  untroubled  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  surrounding  empires.  That  she  has 
been  assailed  is  known  to  every  one,  and 
likewise  the  glorious  stand  made  by  her 
freeborn  mountaineers.  A  glance  at  the 
map  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  vital  importance  of  the 
whole  of  this  region,  disclosing  why  she  is 
attacked,  and  the  difficulties  those  attack- 
ing her  encounter.  The  communications 
of  Southern  Russia  with  Persia  and  Geor- 
gia are  severed  by  the  heights  of  the  Cau- 
casus, these  mountains  extending  from  sea 
to  sea*  from  the  mouths  of  tne  rivers 


Kuban  and  Terek  on  the  north,  to  the 
valley  of  the  river  Kur  upon  the  south, 
and  over  these  there  are  but  two  roads : 
one,  the  great  military  road  from  Mosdock 
to  Tiflis,  passes  through  the  narrow  pass 
of  the  Wladi  Kaukas,  which  a  thousand 
determined  men  may  close  against  the 
largest  army ;  and  is,  besides,  so  often  de- 
stroyed by  avalanches,  that  the  maintain- 
ing of  it  costs  the  Russian  government 
the  yearly  sum  of  30,000  silver  roubles ; 
the  other  road,  that  from  Kislar  to 
Baku,  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountains 
along  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  two  diffi- 
cult and  important  passes,  renowned  in 
antiquity  for  their  strength,  Tarkan  and 
Derbend  (in  Turkish,  Demir  Capu,  the 
iron  gate)  but  runs  so  far  eastward  that  it 
increases  the  length  of  the  journey  to 
Triflis  to  330  English  miles.  Thus  does 
this  country  present  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, so  long  as  the  inhabitants  will 
remain  free. 

Peter  the  Great,  in  guiding  the  progres- 
sion of  Russia  on  the  road  to  universal 
dominion,  did  not  overlook  the  import- 
ance of  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus 
to  that  empire,  and,  as  soon  as  Russia 
had,  by  her  wars,  established  a  foot- 
ing on  the  south  of  that  mountanioufl 
ridge,  the  dominion  of  these  territories 
became  a  political  necessity,  and  yet, 
even  at  this  moment,  after  Russia  has 
for  twenty-one  years,  claimed  absolute  do- 
minion over  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  Russian  courier  to  Tiflis,  travels  un- 
der military  escort,  with  artillery  and 
lighted  matches.  The  armies  of  Russia 
have  not  made  the  least  impression  upon 
the  tribes  of  the  north-west.  In  the 
high  country  between  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kuban  and  the  Black  Sea,  dwell  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Circassian  tribes,  the  Abazec 
and  the  Tcherkesse.  Their  hatred  for  Rus- 
sia, dates  from  when  they  first  had  inter- 
course with  her.  In  the  year  1785,  there 
arose  in  Circassia  a  religious  zealot,  Shaji 
Mansur,who  with  firey  zeal  preached  resis- 
tance to  Russia.  This  man  who  appear- 
ed to  inherit  the  mantle  of  Peter  the  Her- 
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mit,  pretended  to  be  a  Prophet,  which 
pretensions  possessed  some  claims  to  be- 
lief  when  he  preached  the  fath,  that  it 
was  only  by  unity  that  the  tribes  could 
avert  their  fall.  By  the  treaty  of  Jasei, 
in  1793,  the  Kuban  became  the  Russian 
frontier,  and  the  Tshoroomorski  Cossacks 
were  settled  on  the  right  bank  as  warders 
of  the  frontier  and  outposts.  The  Turks 
also,  built  a  few  forts  along  the  coast,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  order  to  protect  their  com- 
merce and  to  resist  Russian  influence. 
These  positions,  although  one  of  them, 
Anapa,  was  the  residence  of  a  Pasha, 
served  in  no  way  to  secure  to  them  do- 
minion over  the  territory  of  the  free 
mountaineers.  These  posts  during  the 
war  of  1810,  and  1811,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Russia.  Their  restoration  to  the  Porte, 
was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Bucharest, 
(May,  1812.)  How  this  stipulation  was 
fulfilled,  we  will  show  the  reader  in  the 
words  of  Eichwald,  Russian  Councillor  of 
State,  for  he  has  unblushingly  recorded 
them. 

•  As  in  the  year  1812,  at  the  time  of  the  French 
wfr,  an  armistice  was  hastily  made  with  Turkey, 
only  in  order  to  enable  the  troops  engaged  in  that 
war,  to  re  tarn  for  the  defence  or  their  own  country. 
Those  forts  were  restored  to  the  Turks,  but  a  few 
week*  afterwards  a  counter-order  10a*  sent  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  surrendered." 

It  has  been  generally  observed  as  a 
fact  of  great  importance,  that  the  people 
of  the  Caucasus  are  no  better  than  rob- 
bers. This  is  signally  controverted  by 
the  statement  of  a  Russian  officer. 

"^re  ought  to  remember,'*  writes  he.  "what 
personal  courage,  what  personal  valor,  this  extrao- 
dinary  people  possess,  and  that  their  existence  is 
now  concerned.  No  other  people  can  be  compared 
to  them,  and  notwithstanding  that  they  are  our 
enemies,  they  possess  our  entire  esteem." 

Were  it  a  question  of  punishing  a  tribe 
of  mountain  robbers,  as  it  is  asserted, 
would  such  language  as  this  be  used  by  a 
military  man  ?  Before  the  events  of  1 848, 
and  1 849,  Russia  endeavored  to  secure 
every  moment  for  the  improvement  of  her 
conquests  in  the  Caucasus ;  yearly  large 
reinforcements  of  troops  was  dispatched, 
and  at  one  period,  viz : — 1844,  the  effec- 
tive force  amounted  to  200  000  men.  The 
coasts  have  been  strictly  blockaded,  and 
ten  or  twelve  war  steamers  regularly  em- 
ployed od  that  service— .and  yet  Ciroassia 
exists.  Still  is  she  free — what  exertions, 
what  sacrifices  must  it  not  have  cost  to. 


continue  this  warfare,  and  if  we  may' 
judge,  it  is  still  destined  to  continue,  un- 
til there  shall  not  remain  on  those  moun- 
tains such  a  body  as  the  300  Spartans, 
like  them,  favored  by  narrow  gorges  of 
difficult  access,  and  like  them,  ready  to 
die !  Short  as  this  article  must  necessar- 
ily be,  the  Declaration  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  Circassians  is  too  important 
not  to  give  some  extracts  from  it. 

"  It  is  with  the  profoundest  humiliation  that  we 
have  learnt  that  our  country  is  marked  on  all  the 
maps  printed  in  Europe,  as  a  portion  of  Russia. 
That  treaties,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  should 
be  signed  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  pretending 
to  hand  over  to  the  Russians  these  warriors  that 
make  Russia  tremble,  and  these  mountains  where 
her  footsteps  have  never  come.  That  Russia  tells 
in  the  West  that  the  Circassians  are  her  slaves,  or 
wild  bandits  and  savages  whom  no  kindness  can 
soften,  and  no  laws  can  restrain.  Who  has  the 
power  to  give  us  away?  Our*  alligauce  is  offered 
to  the  Saltan,  but  if  he  is  at  peace  with  Russia  he 
cannot  accept  it,  for  Circassia  is  at  war.  Oar 
allegiance  is  a  free  offering — he  canuot  sell  it,  be- 
cause he  has  not  bought  it.  We  are  4,000.000, 
but  we  have  unfortunately  been  divided  into  many 
tribes,  languages,  and  creeds,  we  have  various 
customs,  traditions,  interests  alliance  and  fends. 
We  have  never  hitherto  had  one  purpose,  but  we 
have  had  modes  of  government  and  habits  of  sab 
mission  and  command — but  from  our  wanting  a 
common  chief  amongst  ourselves,  we  who  have 
ruled  through  the  East  have  chosen  always  a  for- 
eign leader.  We  have  thus  voluntarily  submitted 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Khsns  of  the  Crimea,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople.  We 
are  now  at  last  united  all  as  one  man  in  hatred  to 
Russia, — 200,000  alone  of  our  people  have  been 
subjected  to  her  daring  this  long  contest,  tor  the 
remainder  not  one  has  voluntarily  served  Russia. 
Many  children  have. been  stolen,  and  sons  of  nobles 
taken  as  hostages,  but  such  as  could  recollect  a 
country  have  made  their  escape.  We  have  amongst 
us  men  who  have  been  favored  and  flattered  and 
honored  by  the  Emperor,  and  who  have  preferred 
ro  that  favor  the  dangers  of  their  country.  We 
have  amnnpst  us  thousands  of  Russians,  who  prefer 
our  barbarism  to  the  civilization  of  their  country. 
Russia  has  built  forts  on  points  of  our  territory,  but 
they  dare  not  venture  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
guns.  Fifty  thousand  Russians  have  lately  made 
an  inroad,  and  they  have  been  beaten.  It  is  by 
arms,  not  by  words  that  a  country  can  be  conquer- 
ed. If  Russia  conquers  us,  it  will  not  be  by  arms, 
bat  by  cutting  off  our  communications  and  mak- 
ing use  of  Turkey  snd  Persia,  as  if  they  were  al- 
ready hers,  by  rendering  the  sea  impassible  as  if  it 
were  her  own,  by  blockading  our  coast,  by  destroy- 
ing not  ouly  our  vessels  but  those  of  other  states 
which  approach  ns,  by  depriving  us  of  a  market 
lor  our  produce,  by  preventing  us  troro  obtaining 
salt,  gunpowder,  and  other  necessaries  of  war, 
which  to  us  are  necessaries  of  life — by  depriving 
us  of  hope." 

June,  1834,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Circassians, 
owing  to  the  short  visit  of  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  Englishman,  David  Urquhart. 
The  celebrity  of  this  man  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Eastern  question,  and 
his  extraordinary  powers,  owing  to  an  in- 
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timate  knowledge  of  the  East,  caused  an 
impression  such  as  we  are  told  of,  as  hay- 
ing been  made  by  the  founders  of  states, 
and  the  law-givers  of  old.  It  was  not  a 
strong  and  athletic  warrior  which  appear- 
ed among  them,  it  was  only  his  mental 
superiority  and  his  complete  command  of 
all  the  external  circumstances  that  influ- 
ence mon,whioh,  notwithstanding  an  almost 
weakly  personal  appearance,  gave  him  such 
control  over  these  mountaineers. 

"  1  was  first  led/'  says  Urquhart  himseIC  in  a 
public  speech,  May,  1838,  "  to  conceive  the  design 
of  visiting  Circassia  by  speculations  entirely  of  a 
political  character,  into  which  I  need  not  now  enter, 
but  which  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  resist- 
ance that  was  there  opposed  to  Russia  was  con- 
nected with  high  moral  character,  and  with  associ- 
ations of  booor  and  glory.  I  conceived  that  the  secret 
of  Russia  was  to  be  read  in  the  Caucasus.  As  1 
stood  on  the  lowest  steeps  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
Kuban  running  at  my  feet,  and  before  me  rolled  out 
the  interminable  vistas  of  the  plains  of  Muscovy, 
traced  with  Calmuck  lines,  and  dotted  with  Cos- 
sack Pulks — around  me  were  assembled,  in  all  the 
splendour  of  their  antique  array,  thousands  of  free 
breasts  sheathed  in  warrior  mail,  and  the  proud  re- 
presentatives of  national  majesty.  Herb  I  beheld 
the  only  people,  from  Nova  Zembla  to  Tangier, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  prepared  to 
avenge  an  insult  or  resist  an  injury  from  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy.  *  *  These  people  are  the  door-keepers 
of  Asia,  and  the  champions  of  Europe.  On  either 
side  of  the  rampart  of  the  Caucasus  spreads  a  mole 
of  600  miles,  while  beyond  these,  to  the  east,  stretch- 
es the  Indian  bulwark  of  the  Himmalaya,  and  to  the 
west,  the  European  defences  of  the  Carpathians ; 
an  impassible  belt  of  3  000  miles  is  thus  drawn  be- 
tween the  warlike  hordes  of  the  north  and  the  wild 
people  of  the  south,  and  the  only  breaks  in  the  link 
are  the  two  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  open  only 
while  the  Circassians  are  disunited." 

Shortly  after  the  visit  of  this  distinguish- 
ed man  to  Circassia,  the  tribes,  united  by  his 
efforts,  attacked  a  Russian  army  surpass- 
ing them  in  number,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  success  confided  to  his  hands  the  de- 
fence of  their  cause  before  his  countrymen. 
Though  unsuccessful  in  accomplishing 
the  ends  he  had  in  view,  he  in  some 
measure  aroused  the  dormant  energies  of 
England  to  assist  in  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  Circassia.  The  fruits  of 
all  his  labours  were,  however,  in  the  end, 
doomed  to  perish  in  the  heedless  apathy 
and  injustice  which  envelops  the  declin- 
ing orb  of  Britain,  and  an  extract  from  a 
more  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart's,  will  show  how  he  estimates  this 
important  subject  Alluding  to  his  nego- 
oiations  with  Turkey,  he  continues : — 

"  Next  to  this  perhaps,  I  would  put  my  inter- 
course with  Circassia.  The  positive  means  thereby 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  being  used  for  special  points  of  ad- 
vantage to  Russia  in  mere  military  operations. 


Judge  then  of  the  rest,  but  for  the  future  it  is  tre- 
mendous, the  difference  that  is  made  by  what  then 
occurred.  The  tribes  would  have  separately  strug- 
gled on,  and  separately  fallen,  after  long  years  of 
struggle.  But  the  idea  of  union,  and  the  self-con- 
sideration as  a  people  and  a  nation,  with  the  sense 
of  the  importance  of  their  position,  and  the  rights 
which  they  possessed  of  appealing  to  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  were  interested  in  their  welfare, 
and  further,  the  knowledge  of  the  positive  guaran- 
tee of  their  independence,  inserted  in  the  bond  by 
which  England  and  Russia  united  to  act  upon  the 
East— all  together  awakened  in  their  minds, first- 
Hope  in  England,  then,  claim  upon  her,  then,  the 
thought  of  betrayal  by  her." 

We  have  in  Circassia  the  spectacle  of  a 
comparatively  insignificant  territory ,and  of 
an  illiterate  people,  coping  with,  and  over- 
throwing Russian  diplomacy,  with  all  its 
skillful  arrangement;  of  a  people  not 
agitated  by  factions  or  passions,  struggling 
with  a  powerful  and  terrible  foe,  who,  ready 
to  corrupt  or  destroy,  with  power  to  reward 
or  punish,  stays  not  his  march,  and 
changes  not  in  his  course,  who  has  yoked 
the  great  of  the  earth  in  subserviency  to 
his  desires,  whose  iron  sceptre,  or  whose 
velvet  hand  covers  or  guides  all  that 
Europe  contains,  and  to  this  we  see  Cir- 
cassia opposed,  rearing  its  natural  bulwark 
in  opposition  to  the  giant  enemy  of  men's 
rights ;  what  patriot  will  not  be  strength- 
ened by  such  a  sight?  wherever  there 
is  agenerous  impulse  and  an  honest  heart, 
Circassia  will  be  interesting  only  for 
the  qualities  she  has  displayed.  Thou- 
sands on  thousands  of  revolving  years 
still  leave  it  true,  that — thrice  is  he  arm* 
ed  whose  cause  is  just.  Some  five  cam- 
paigns, up  to  the  year  1846,  has  given  lit- 
tle success  to  Russia.  Since  then,  the  two 
under  Prince  Worontzow,  with  all  the 
available  resources  of  the  Empire  were 
signal  failures.  The  first  in  which  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  of  the  existence  of 
a  capital,  he  penetrated  to  the  suppos- 
ed spot,  he  found  only  a  small  village, 
and  as  his  baggage  was  cut  off  by  the 
Circassians,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
commencing  a  retreat  in  which  he  was 
perpetually  harrassed,  and  suffered  great 
privations.  In  the  ensuing  year  all  the 
resources  of  the  empire  were  collected  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus,  and  on  pen- 
etrating Borne  distance  the  army  fell  into 
ambuscades,  and  was  again  forced  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  up- 
wards of  600  officers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Circassians.  *  Since  this  period,  where  she 
has  succeeded  in  occupying  single  points, 
the  garrisons  are  perpetually  harrassed. 
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Professor  Nordmaan,  of  the  Russian 
Academy,  has  detailed,  in  a  report  of  his 
scientific  voyage,  the  dificulties  they  had 
to  contend  witn. 

•«  We  are  obliged,"  be  says,  "  at  every  step  on 
the  whole  of  Abasia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
limited  circuit  of  the  posts  to  be  prepared  for  an 
attack.  We  sailed  from  the  fortress  of  Ghelendjik 
to  the  land  of  the  hostile  Shapsoes.  We  arrived 
on  the  14th  April,  and  have  for  lour  days  been  col- 
lecting plants,  with  an  escort  of  150  men.  With 
vans  and  a  pack  of  hounds  we  used  to  hunt  the 
Circassians.  Every  excursion  was  accompanied 
with  danger  for  oar  lives,  and  the  proceeds  in  no 
way  satisfactory.  The  environs  are  barren,  and 
the  mountains,  though  close  to  as,  are  unsafe.  The 
garrisons  scarcely  dare  leave  the  forts  to  cot  wood. 
To  bring  in  water,  to  pasture  cattle,  a  military  es- 
cort is  necessary.  It  is  not  sale  to  walk  beyond 
the  fort  of  Sakoum  Rale.  In  one  of  our  excursions 
balls  whizzed  around  us,  and  our  retreat  to  a  small 
wooden  bridge  was  effected  with  the  bayonet,  or 
tbe  butt  end  of  our  guns.  In  a  word,  the  few  things 
of  interest  we  collected  in  Abasia  were  to  be 
conquered  with  arms  in  hand/' 

This  report  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
Russian  Councillor  of  State,  Eichwald. 

"  Sukoum  Kale,"  he  says,  "  is  likewise  a  rain  for 
the  Russian  garrison,  of  which  a  great  number 
yearly  dies  of  scurvy,  not  being  able  to  get  fresb 
meat.  They  are  destitute  even  of  flour  and  fresh 
provisions,  and  of  wine  and  liquors.  Provisions  are 
everywhere  wanting  in  tbe  fortresses,  because  they 
cannot  go  to  the  distance  of  a  vent  without  the 
protection  of  an  escort  to  get  wood.  If  not  they 
are  attacked  by  the  Abazecs  in  overpowering 
numbers.  They  live,  therefore,  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  blockade,  and  are  always  on  their  defence." 

Taitbout  de  Marigny,  who,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Russia,  entered  Circassia  under 
the  disguise  of  a  Frenchman,  speaks  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration  of  them, 
as  soon  as  he  landed  he  writes : — 

"  I  was  immediately  surrounded  by  armed  men, 
and  my  anxious  feelings  at  finding  myself  amidst  a 
people  known  for  so  many  centuries  for  their  bar- 
barity and  rapacity,  was  indeed  great;  but  the 
name  of  a  man  1  did  not  even  know  personally, 
whose  disposition  towards  me  I  was  unacquainted 
with,  whose  residence  was  ten  miles  off,  and  whose 

{>rotectiou,  according  to  my  European  ideas,  was  at 
east  uncertain,  1  found  sufficient.  But  bow  did  1 
err  in  my  suspicions.  How  valuable  and  holy  is 
tbe  hospitality  of  the  Circassian.  Amongst  them 
those  virtues  are  practised  which,  with  us,  only 
Kve  in  the  works  ol  Philosophers." 

This  work  was  not  printed  in  Russia, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  but  in  England, 
in  1837.  The  Circassians  are  world-re- 
nowned for  their  beauty — for  their  typical 
facial  angle,  perfect  forms,  soft  voice  and 
brilliant  eye.  In  the  language  of  a  recent 
traveller — 

"  You  may  always  know  a  real  Circassian,  even 
at  a  distance,  by  hi*  splendid  bearing.    Their  dark; 


eyes  and  shaggy  cap  seem  to  emit  a  hostile  fire, 
and  they  gave  me  no  salute,  whilst  tbe  Cossacks, 
at  thirty  paces  off,  greeted  me  and  my  escort  with 
apparent  respect  and  humility." 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  this  subject 
without  asking  ourselves  the  question — 
What  will  become  of  this  people  1  what 
will  be  the  end  of  their  struggle?  The 
facts  which  we  have  mentioned  furnish 
us  with  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  con* 
elusion  that  moral  elements  of  resistance) 
exist  beyond  a  doubt ;  love  of  independ- 
ence, preserved  for  thousands  of  years ; 
and  hatred  of  the  Russians.  It  is  known 
that  amongBt  the  Shapsugs  that  every 
man  who  speaks  of  reconciliation  is  threat- 
ened with  exile,  or  even  death.  The  res- 
olution of  the  Circassians  appears,  by  the 
testimony  of  all  facts,  to  stand  as  firm  as 
that  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  and  they  are 
aware  that  their  only  chance  of  safety  lies 
in  their  own  valor.  As  a  question  of 
figures,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state 
that,  the  independent  population  of 
Circassian — who  are  each  and  all  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  their  hearths  and 
homes — numbers  between  one  and  a  half 
and  two  millions.  As  a  barrier  to  the 
great  despotism  of  Russia,  upon  which  all 
other  despotisms  lean,  the  preservation  of 
Circassia  cannot  be  overrated ;  and  in 
forming  our  estimates,  we  should  remem- 
ber, that  the  Caucasus  threatens  as  it 
were  Russia's  flank  in  an  advance  on  Con- 
stantinople, that  the  possession  of  the 
Caucasus  by  Russia  involves  for  her  the 
possession  of  Persia  and  the  command  of 
India;  of  the  Black  Sea  and  ultimately  of 
Syria  and  of  Egypt.  The  states,  which  are 
interested  in  commerce,  cannot  behold  this 
seizure  with  indifference,  nor  allow  Rus- 
sia to  rule  exclusively  that  Black  Sea, 
and  favor  there  or  banish  from  it  any  flag, 
or  close  the  Dardanelles  with  the  one 
hand  and  the  Danube  with  the  other. 

Though  many  will  allow  the  importance 
of  Circassia  to  all  maritime  nations,  they 
will  observe  that  at  the  best  they  are  but 
barbarians;  in  reply,  we  will  state  that 
we  consider  them  such  barbarians  as  the 
followers  of  Leonidas.  at  Thermopylae, 
and  that  though  the  Spartans  had  a  gov- 
ernment, and  a  free  government,  the  Cir- 
cassians have  democratic  forms,  without 
factions,  and  that  they  are  freemen,  be- 
cause brave  and  honest. 
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The  reason  was  that  Chanofsky  belonged 
to  that  small  fraction  of  the  Polish  emi- 
gration who  were  partisans  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  was  strongly  recommended 
by  Prince  Czartoryski,  (the  candidate  for 
the  Polish  throne,)  and  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  Chanofsky,  the  most  incapable  of 
commanders,  had  nnder  his  orders  traitor 
Generals  and  a  discouraged  army,  and 
consequently  the  result  of  this  campaign 
(although  more  sudden  and  decisive  than 
anticipated)  was  only  what  was  expected, 
both  in  Italy  and  beyond  its  frontier. 
The  armistice  expired  at  mid-day  on  the 
20th  of  March,  at  the  very  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  Transylvania  was  recon- 
quered by  Bern,  and  about  that  period' of 
the  second  invasion  of  Hungary,  when  the 
tide  of  fortune  turned  for  the  Hungarians 
driven  to  the  marshes  of  the  Theiss,  and 
when  that  series  of  successes  began  which 
enabled  them  to  clear  their  soil  of  220,000 
invaders. 

It  was  known  that  on  the  20th  hostili- 
ties would  recommence,  and  on  the  stroke 
of  twelve  the  Austrian  army  passed  the 
rivulet  Gravellone  and  invaded  Piedmont, 
whilst  an  hour  afterwards  the  Sardinian 
army  crossed  the  Ticino  and  entered  Loin- 
bardy.      (See  Map,  No.  3.) 

Chanofsky  had  weakened  the  Sardinian 
army  by  detaching,  under  Lamarmora, 
11,000  men  towards  Padua  and  Piacenza, 
further  South  and  West  than  indicated  on 
Map  No.  3. 

The  remainder  of  the  Sardinian  army 
was  concentrated  about  Novara,  or  ex- 
tended northward  (also  a  little  farther 
than  the  limits  of  the  map  permit  our 
indicating)  towards  Borgo-maneru,  whilst 
Romarino,  with  7,000  men,  was  at  Cava 
to  observe  the  lower  Ticino. 

On  the  19th  Radetzky  *had  concen- 
trated 5  corps,  his  whole  disposable  force, 


— 60  battalions,  40  squadrons,  and  18G 
guns — at  Pavia. 

At  midday,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Aus- 
trians  crossed  the  Gravellone.  Roma- 
rino with  his  division,  traitorously  fell 
back  without  fighting,  and  retiring  behind 
the  Po,  blew  up  the  bridge  of  Mezzano 
Corte,  thus  leaving  open  the  way  to  Ra- 
detzky, and  withdrawing  7,000  troops 
more  from  the  contest,  in  addition  to  the 
11,000  which  the  Sardinian  General  had 
foolishly  detached. 

Romarino  was  considered  a  republican, 
and  consequently  hated  by  the  monarch- 
ists. His  reputation  had  been  made  » 
the  Polish  war,  but  Mazziiii,  since  the 
failure  of  an  expedition  got  up  under  the 
auspices  of  that  General  eighteen  years 
before,  had  consistently  denounced  him 
as  a  traitor. 

The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Sardinia 
have  been  accustomed  to  excuse  all  the 
reverses  of  this  campaign  by  his  abandon- 
ment of  his  post,  and  explain  it  by  a  pre- 
sumed concert  with  the  republicans  of 
Genoa.  A  reference  to  positions  and 
dates  in  the  accompanying  map  will  show 
that  the  conduct  of  Romarino  could  have 
had  no  decisive  influence  on  the  fate  of 
the  contending  armies,  whilst  hid  subse- 
quent movements,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  republican  leaders  show  that  he  was 
not  acting  in  any  understanding  with 
their  partv. 

After  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  was 
made  the  scape-goat  of  its  ill  success  and 
(deservedly  for  his  disobedience  as  a  sol- 
dier) shot,  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of 
a  court-martial  leaving  it  a  matter  of  im- 
penetrable doubt  whether  he  was  actu- 
ated by  cowardice,  by  enmity  to  his  com- 
mander, or  in  deliberate  connivance  with 
Radetzky  and  the  Austrian  Camarilla, 
by  whom  his  silence  was  secured,  and 
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his     treachery     thus    unexpectedly    re- 
quited. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Chanofsky 
learned  that  the  Austrian  army  was  not 
at  Milan,  and  that  the  road  was  clear. 
Two  obvious  courses  remained  open  to 
him,  the  one  offensive,  the  other  defen- 
sive. 

If  Kadetzky  was  not  in  Milan  he  was 
either  taking  up  the  line  of  the  Adda,  or 
else  concentrating  on  Pavia. 

By  marching  upon  Lodi  and  extending 
southward,  the  Sardinian  army,  in  the  first 
case,  faced  Radetzky,  prevented  him  from 
invading  Piedmont,  and  could  easily  have 
called  in  the  division  of  Laraarmora  from 
beyond  the  Po. 

In  the  second  case  (which  really  pre- 
sented itself)  the  whole  Sardinian  army 
was  in  Radetzky' s  rear,  cutting  him  off 
from  his  basis  of  operations. 

Defensively  the  position  of  Novara  was 
worthless,  neither  covering  Turin,  the 
capital,  nor  the  road  to  Alexandria,  the 
natural  basis  of  operations  of  the  Sardin- 
ian army. 

Yet  Chanofsky  marched  to  Maggenta. 
paused  there  for  seven  hours,  and  learning 
at  nine  at  night  the  movements  of  the 
marshal,  slowly  recrossed  the  river  and 
took  up  his  positions  northward  of  Mor- 
tara  and  Vigevano,  to  which  cities  he 
pushed  forward  the  corps  of  Durando  and 
of  Bes. 

Pisacane  we  conceive  unjustly  censures 
him,  (since  he  dared  not  assume  the 
offensive,)  for  not  instantly,  with  his 
whole  force,  marching  on  Mortara.  which 
he  might  have  reached  at  3  A.  M.,  and 
then  have  taken  up  his  position  behind  the 
Arbogna  river,  thus  covering  Turin  and 
securing  his  retreat  on  Alessandria. 

But  though  the  marshaPs  vanguard 
bivouacked  short  of  Garlasco  on  that 
night,  it  might,  by  a  forced  march,  have 
been  at  Mortara  before  him.  The  true 
and  only  safe  march  for  Chanofsky  was 
passing  northward  of  Mortara  to  make  for 
the  St»sia  Since  he  would  not  assume 
the  offensive,  and,  by  marching,  on  Lodi 
risk  a  battle,  even  with  the  addition  of 
Lamarraora's  corps,  it  was  folly  to  remain 
in  position  between  Mortara,  Navarra,  and 
Vigevano,  where  he  was  sure  to  be  obliged 
to  tight,  and  where  his  line  of  retreat  was 
cut  off.  whilst  the  marshal's  was  not 
Radetzky,  however,  on  the  20th,  did 


not  get  beyond  Gruppello,  some  distance 
short  of  Garlasco.  On  the  2 1  st  he  pushed 
forward  the  several  corps  of  his  array  by 
various  roads  upon  Mortara,  before  which 
the  Austrians  did  not  arrive  (and  then 
only  d'Aspre's  corps)  before  5  in  the  af- 
ternoon. One  (Wholgemuth's)  ascending 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino  passed  it  at 
Bereguardo,  another  (the  1st)  pushed  on 
towards  Vigevano.  The  second,  (d'As- 
pre's)  third,  and  reserve  corps  advanced 
by  Garlasco  direct  upon  Mortara. 

Charles  Albert,  or  rather  his  General, 
Chanofsky,  (written  Chzranowski.)  pushed 
forward  the  division  of  Bes,  and  after- 
wards the  cofps  of  Perrone  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Genoa  on  Vigevano,  whilst  those 
of  Durando  and  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
marched  on  Mortara,  which  they  reached 
respectively  at  daybreak,  and  midday, 
being  attacked  at  five  in  the  afternoon  by 
d'Aspre  as  he  came  up. 

Thus  the  Sardinian  General  contrived 
to  give  battle  at  Mortara  with  only  25,000 
men.  and  these  were  so  mismanaged  that 
5.000  only  took  part  in  the  action. 

Radetzky's  conduct  throughout  the  war 
was  characterised  by  an  impetuous  rash- 
ness, which  on  many  occasions  would  have 
been  fatal  to  him  had  he  been  opposed  by 
a  General  of  ordinary  skill,  but  d'Aspre, 
far  more  hot- headed  and  reckless  than  his 
chief,  pressed  forward  and  brought  on  a 
general  action,  exposing  himself  to  be 
be;. ten  before  the  marshal  could  come  up. 
The  audacity  of  Benedek,  the  discour- 
agement of  the  Piedmontese,  and  their 
mismanagement,  converted,  however,  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  defeat  into 
a  decisive  victory. 

The  Sardiuian  army  was  defectively 
drawn  up.  perhaps  premeditatedly.  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  is  suspected  of  having 
been  then  conspiring  against  his  father. 
Attacked  before  Mortara,  one  brigade  gave 
vvay,aud  Benedek  (an  Hungarian  renegade) 
carried  the  city  gate,  and  entered  the  city 
with  a  battalion  to  whioh  3.000  Sardini- 
ans laid  down  their  arms,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  retreated  on  No- 
varra. 

On  the  22d.  Radetzky  continued  his 
march,  but  again  so  slowly  that  his  army 
was  only  before  that  city  by  midday  of 
the  '23d  (instead  of  on  the  evening  of  tho 
22d.)  thereby  giving  the  Sardinians  an- 
other opportunity  of  retreating  or  forcing 
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a  passage  to  Vercelii  behind  the  Sesia,  or 
of  rallying,  if  they  should  resolve  (as  they 
rashly  did)  to  fight  in  the  strategically 
defective  positions  of  Novarra. 

In  front  of  Novarra,  on  the  23d,  or  in 
reserve  in  that  city,  Ohanofeky  had  ranged 
in  line  of  battle  50,000  men,  but  of  these 
nearly  half  consisted  of  the  discouraged 
and  beaten  troops  of  Mortara. 

Radetzky,  naturally  supposing  that  the 
enemy  would  retire  towards  the  Sesia, 
dispatched  two  of  his  corps  on  Confaenza, 
whence  he  could  direct  his  march,  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require,  on  Novarra  or 
Vercelii,  and  thus  again,  as  at  Mortara, 
d'Aspre,  with  some  15,000  men,  pushed 
on,  and  at  eleven  in  the  morning  deployed 
in  line  of  battle,  and  resolutely  attacked, 
—-routing  the  corps  of  General  Per* 
rone. 

But  at  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Genoa, 
with  two  brigades  advancing  from  the 
left,  drove  back  the  enemy,  after  an  obsti- 
>  nate  resistance,  in  confusion,  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Olengo,  several  miles  on  the 
Mortara  road. 

If  Chanofsky  had  then  pushed  forward 
his  reserves  the  defeat  of  d'Aspre  was 
inevitable,  but  on  the  contrary  he  recalled 
the  Duke  of  Genoa,  giving  thereby  time 
to  the  Austrians  to  rally  till  the  other 
divisions  came  up,  and  finally  till  the  two 
corps  dispatched  to  Confaenza  came  up 
two  hours  afterwards  on  the  Sardinian 
flank  by  the  Vercelii  road. 

To  crown  his  incapacity,  and  make  bad 
worse,  in  a  case  grown  almost  desperate, 
Chanofsky  moved  mischievously  forward 
his  right  wing  instead  of  his  left,  and  the 
route  became  general. 

The  beaten  army,  setting  all  discipline 
at  defiance,  rushed  through  Novarra,  plun- 
dering and  maltreating  the  inhabitants  as 
they  passed,  under  pretext  of  their  being 
cause  of  this  disastrous  war.  The  Aus- 
trians entered  Novarra  after  them.  The 
next  day  Charles  Albert  abdioated  in 
favor  of  his  son,  and  an  armistice  was 
concluded  preliminary  to  a  peace,  based 
on  a  territorial  arrangement  in  accordance 
with  the  treaties  of  18 15,  and  on  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  Sardinia,  to 
guarantee  which  the  Austrians  were  at 
Sardinian  cost  to  occupy  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Sesia  and  Tioino,  and  furnish 
half  the  garrison  of  Alessandria. 

Thus  in  three  days  constitutional  mon- 


archy ,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men,  was 
forced  to  an  ignominious  peace.  In  the 
opinion  of  Italy,  its  sun  may  have  said  to 
set  for  ever  on  Novarra's  field. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  republican 
principle  to  shew  what  it  could  do,  and 
leave  the  peninsula  to  judge  inferentially 
by  its  achievements  of  what  with  anything 
like  adequate  means  it  might  have  accom- 
plished. Before  turning  to  this  startling 
chapter  of  cotemporary  history,  we  cannot 
pass  over  without  mention  two  redeem- 
ing episodes  in  the  conduct  of  Brescia  and 
C  agate. 

The  little,  and  almost  open  town  of 
Casale,  defended  only  by  its  citizens,  was 
attacked  on  the  24th  by  Wimpffen, 
who  with  two  brigades  and  abundant 
artillery,  carried  the  bridge-head  by  storm. 
This  position  was,  however,  retaken  by 
the  people,  who  harrassed  him  all  night, 
and  only  surrendered  the  town  on  the 
25th,  when  news  of  the  pacification  reach- 
ed  them. 

The  fate  of  Brescia  was  more  tragical. 
Birth-place  of  the  Reformer  Arnold,— fore- 
runner of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  and  of  Knox, 
— its  inhabitants  had  always  borne,  even  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  character  of  resolution. 
Victor  Hugo  following  the  traditions  of  that 
time,  makes  La  Tisbe  say  tauntingly  to 
the  Venetian  Podesta : 

"  Padoue  l€che,  Brescia  mord." 
"  Padua  lawns,  bat  Brescia  bites." 

On  the  20th  of  March,  all  the  garrison, 
except  that  of  the  citadel,  having  been 
withdrawn  to  join  Radetzky  at  Pavia, 
the  citizens  of  Brescia,  provided  only  with 
a  few  fire-arms,  rose  on  the  Austrians,  i 
who  bombarded  them  from  the  castle.  On 
the 25th,  Nugent  and  Haynau  coming  up, 
the  citizens  attacked  from  the  inside  and 
the  outside,  repulsed  all  attempts  to  storm 
their  city,  till  the  night  of  the  30th,  when 
one  gate  being  carried,  they  fought  des- 
perately from  street  to  street.  On  the 
31st,  the  remainder  of  the  city  surrendered 
on  Hay  nan's  promising  security  for  life  and 
property  of  its  defenders,  laid  down  their 
arms,  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than 
closing  the  gates,  he  gave  up  the  town  to 
massacre  and  pillage. 

Such  cruelties  were  committed,  that 
Brescia  became  as  celebrated  for  its  mis- 
fortunes as  for  its  valorous  defenoa. 
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Genoa  rose  at  the  capitulation  with 
Austria,  and  proclaiming  the  republic  was 
put  down  by  the  royal  troops,  but  from 
these  occurrences,  the  limits  of  this  paper 
oblige  us  reluctantly  to  turn  towards  Rome 
and  the  Papal  States,  the  only  portion  of 
Italy,  except  Venice,  the  "  Ocean  City" 
— the  "  Adriatic's  Bride,"  isolated  in  her 
lagoons — wherein  reaction  was  not  now 
triumphing  and  rampant. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Rome.  The  Pope 
had  been  persuaded  that  anything  he  lost 
by  political  concession  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  spead  of  his  spiritual 
domination. 

Catholicism,  in  the  form  of  Puseyism, 
was  making  (what  was  supposed  to  be,)  a 
decisive  inroad  at  Oxford  and  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  England,  whilst  there 
was  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  Greek 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  favorable 
to  a  reconciliation  of  his  Church  with  that 
of  Rome. 

Monsignor  Ferrari  was  in  fact  despatch- 
ed to  Constantinople,  both  to  the  Sultan 
and  the  Patriarch  on  this  mission,  and  for 
the  second  time  in  history  the  Roman 
Pontiff  entered  into  communication  with 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Moslemin  faith- 
ful. 

That*  other  occasion  was  when  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  whose  letter  is  still 
preserved  and  open  to  inspection  in  the 
Turkish  archie ves,  wrote  to  the  Sultan,  of- 
fering either  to  detain  Prince  Dschem,  (the 
pretender  to  the  throne,)  for  a  yearly 
pension,  or  to  murder  him  outright  for  a- 
stipulated  sum — an  offer  which  the  Sultan 
rejected. 

But  in  England  the  strong  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  country  frustrated  the  at- 
tempts of  disguised  Catholicity,  and  Mon- 
signor Ferrari,  betraying  his  employer, 
broke  off  the  negotiation  by  insulting  the 
Greek  Patriarch.  Pius  was  now  persuad- 
ed that  the  spiritual  heritage  of  St.  Peter  in- 
stead of  being  extended  was  endangered,  and 
that  it  behove  him  above  all  things  not  fur- 
ther to  waste  his  temporal  patrimony.  Believ- 
ing that  the  popularity  which  mere  promises 
had  gained  him  would  suffice,  he  neglected 
to  fulfil  them,  and  then  regarding  the  just 
indignation  of  his  subjects  as  black  ingrat- 
itude, threw  himself,  in  secret,  unreserved- 


*  Note— See  Von  Hammer'*  History  of  the  Otto- 
mans. 


ly  into  the  arms  of  the  Jesuits,  whilst 
temporising  with  his  people. 

After  writing  to  the  Emperor,  enjoining 
him  to  evacuate  Italy  without  shedding 
blood,  reminding  bim  that  God  had  given 
to  every  country  its  natural  limits,  which 
Austria  was  in  Italy  transgressing,  and 
after  the  Roman  volunteers  had  marched 
with  his  consent  to  aid  their  Lombard  and 
Venetian  brethren,  he  published  an  encyl- 
ical  letter  in  favor  of  reaction,  passive 
obedience,  divine  right,  and  condemnatory 
of  the  war  of  independence. 

"  This  circular  of  the  Pope/*  says  Forbes,  "  waa 
read  to  all  the  Austrian  troops  on  their  parade, 
and  encouraged  them  greatly,  while  it  coo  Id  not 
fail  to  produce  an  unfavorable  impressiou  upon 
the  Italians,  (even  upon  such  as  despised  the  Pon- 
tiff and  bis  Bulls,)  because  it  demonstrated  that 
the  Government  was  favorable  to  the  enemy,  and 
was  resolved  by  every  possible  means  to  cause  the 
war  of  independence  to  fail.  That  painful  state  of 
things  was  at  that  moment  out  of  the  power  of  the 
patriots  to  remedy,  by  driving  away  the  Pope  aod 
Cardinals ;  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  though  ad- 
vancing with  rapid  strides  towards  a  knowledge  of 
their  rights  and  interests,  were  as  yet  hardly  pre- 
pared to  make  such  a  radical  change,  while  the 
warmest  liberals  were  absent  with  the  army. 

The  first  intimation  which  the  liberals  obtained 
of  the  existence  of  this  document  was  the  evening? 
previous  to  its  publication,  (April  15)  when  Pio 
showed  it  to  Padre  Ventura — nis  confessor.  Ven- 
tura remonstrated  »t  the  ruin  the  Pope  was  about 
to  bring  upon  his  own  reputation,  upon  the  Pontifi- 
cate, upon  the  Catholic  religion,  and  upon  htscoun- 
try.  Pio  listened  to  the  representations  of  Ventura 
who  did  not  leave  him  till  late  in  the  evening,  so 
that  he  flattered  himself  that  the  modifications 
which  the  Pope  had  nromued  to  introduce  would 
out  be  counteracted,  nut  would  appear  in  publica- 
tion on  the  following  morning.  On  the  same  night 
Ventura  communicated  to  a  few  friends  the  account 
of  this  interview— they  all  waited  anxiously  for 
the  morning — when  to  their  dismay,  the  encylical 
appeared  in  its  original  form.  Padre  Ventura  im- 
mediately sought  his  Holiness — entreated  him  to 
allay  the  public  excitement  by  at  least  publishing 
some  concilatory  explanations  concerning  some 
ambiguous  phrases— but  to  no  purpose — all  the  re- 
ply he  got  from  Pio  being,  that  "the  affair  must  re- 
main exactly  as  it  was." 

Having  related  this  instance  of  the  Pope's  con- 
duct in  a  public  matter,  I  will  furnish  an  example 
of  his  duplicity  in  a  more  private  affair. 

A  certain  Philip  Paridisi  requested  Ventura  to 
get  the  Pope  to  read  a  manuscript  he  had  written, 
concerning  the  conduct  of  Torlo  lia  in  the  contract 
for  the  monopoly  of  salt  and  tobacco,  and  to  ask  for 
the  approbation  of  his  Holiness  for  its  being  printed. 
Torloma  is  the  Roman  Rothschild,  and  Paridisi 
considered  this  way  of  proceeding  as  the  most  se- 
cure, for  he  feared  that  the  money  and  influence  of 
the  financier  might  so  operate  upon  the  censors  as 
to  prevent  the  publication.  Ventura  brought  the 
document  to  Pio,  who  perused,  made  thrkk  alter- 
ation* in  his  own  hand-writing,  aod  returned  the 
manuscript  to  Paridisi  himself,  telling  him  that 
"  with  those  alterations  he  could  publish  it." 

The  pamphlet  no  sooner  appeared  than  poor  Par- 
adisi  was  arrested.  Padre  Ventura  then  repaired 
to  his  Holiness,  and  aske  I  bow  the  author  of  a 
work,  corrected  and  approved  by  him,  could  be  ar- 
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rested.     Pio  replied  that  be  knew  nothing  about 
the  arrest — bat  that  "  the  pamphlet  merited  some 

Eunishment."  Ventura  then  reminded  Pio  that  he 
imself  had  corrected  or  altered  the  manuscript. 
"  What,"  said  Pio.  "then  has  Paradisi  shown  my 
writing !  He  has  done  very  wrong— therefore  be 
has  got  what  be  deserves.'' 

*  •  •  • 

One  of  the  earlist  propositions  of  the  Romans, 
was  the  organization  of  a  national  guard  and  the 
requisite  military  force  to  resist  invasion — for  they 
Were  well  aware  of  the  unfriendly  feeling  of  all  the 
Princes  of  Europe  towards  them.  To  this  neces- 
sary'precaution  the  Pope  jesuitically  opposed  the 
sanctity  of  his  office,  pretending  that  as  a  Pope  he 
must  love  all  men  equally,  and  could  never  sanction 
war  or  bloodshed.  After  such  a  declaration,  the 
division  of  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual  office  be- 
came palpably  necessary,  were  it  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  the  citizens  might  be  permitted  to 
defend  themselves  against  invaders.  Pio,  as  usual 
vacillated  between  'yes '  and  *  /«>,'  sometimes  led 
by  his  bigotry  and  the  prejudices  of  his  education 
— sometimes  influenced  by  his  fears  of  a  popular 
outbreak.  His  Holiness  eventually  resorted  to  his 
usual  expedient  of  satisfying  the  People,  by  appear- 
ing to  acquiesce  in  their  demands,  while  he  satis- 
fied the  opposite  party  by  preventing  (or  allowing 
the  Jesuits  to  counteract)  the  execution  of  his 
decrees. 

At  length  in  November  1848,  (some 
three  months  after  the  disastrous  issue  of 
Charles  Albert's  first  campaign.)  Pius, 
alarmed  at  the  resolute  attitude  assumed 
by  his  subjects  chose  a  middle  course,  and 
appointed  Count  Rossi  minister. 

Count  Pellegrino  Rossi  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  ability.  Exiled  in  1815  by 
Murat,  he  had  taken  refuge  at  Geneva, 
where  he  contracted  a  warm  friendship 
with  Guizot,  and  became  popular  through 
his  writings.  Though  at  one  time  con- 
sidered a  champion  of  the  liberal  cause, 
he  had  repaired  to  France,  became  natur- 
alised-^-risen  to  the  dignity  of  peer  of 
France — and  finally  sunk  into  a  doc- 
trinaire and  tool  of  Louis  Phillippe.  He 
was  therefore  regarded  with  suspicion  as 
a  renegade  from  his  country  and  his  prin- 
ciples, and  equally,  and  perhaps  with  equal 
injustice  hated  by  Sardinia,  by  the  Repub- 
licans, by  the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  Pope, 
to  whose  election  as  French  ambassador 
he  had,  nevertheless,  powerfully  contribu- 
ted. 

"  Le  Pape  "  says,  one  of  Rossi's  French  eulogists 
"  commit  une  grande  faute  politique,  en  choisissant 
pour  son  conseillerofficiel  I'homme  detoute  l'ltalie 
peut-et-e  le  plus  antipathique  aux  masses  et  cela 
dans  un  temps  ou  l'exaltation  la  plus  vive  regnait 
dans  lea  esprits." 

The  result  was,  that  ascending  the  stair- 
case on  the  15th  of  November,  he  was 
stabbed  by  an  assassin. 


Impenetrable  mystery  has  hitherto  veil- 
ed this  lamentable  occurrence.  One  of 
the  calumnies  of  the  re-actionaries  and 
their  Fogy  supporters,  has  been  to  lay  this 
crime  at  the  door  of  the  republicans,  and 
Lord  Brougham  was  not  ashamed  to  charge 
Mazzini  with  it,  and  to  reproach  him  with 
never  having  taken  steps  to  find  out  or  punish 
the  murderer,  though  he,  (Lord  Broug- 
ham) was  immediately  reminded  by  one 
of  his  fellow  peers,  that  Mazzini  was  at  the 
time  hundreds  of  miles  from  Rome,  that 
he  had  then  no  influence  in  that  city,  and 
that  Rossi  was  stabbed  in  tJie  midst  of  the 
Pope" s  guards,  who  permitted  the  assassin 
to  escape. 

The  dynastic  Sardinian  papers  had  been 
most  bitter  in  their  denunciation  of  Rossi. 
The  Jesuitic  party  stigmatised  him  as 
"  apostate,  heretic,  demoniac  ;"  and  these 
diatribes  possibly  inspired  the  arm  of  some 
fanatic,  but  that  the  republican  party  was 
guiltless  of  all  participation  in  this  murder, 
is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  though  the 
news  of  Rossi's  death  was  received  with 
satisfaction  by  the  people,  no  man  ever 
came  forward  to  claim  the  merit  of  what, 
at  the  time,  was  rather  considered  a 
Burtus-like  deed,  then  reprobated  by 
popular  opinion. 

Pius,  under  these  circumstances,  ap- 
pointed a  ro-actionary  ministry — a  demon- 
stration was  made  under  the  windows  of 
the  Quirinal.  The  Pope  at  first  refused 
the  Deputies  of  the  Chamber,  and  then  the 
people  becoming  clamorous  promised  every 
thing,  whereupon  the  crowd  was  dispers- 
ing, when  a  shot  fired  by  a  Swiss  soldier, 
was  the  signal  for  a  struggle,  which  lasted 
until  night.  Monsignor  Palma,  the  Pope's 
Latin  Secretary,  having  incautiously  look- 
ed out  of  a  window  during  the  contest  was 
shot  dead,  and  the  terrified  Pius  caused  to 
be  proclamed  to  the  people  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  liberal  ministry,  whereupon  they 
desisted  from  the  attack  upon  the  Swiss, 
cheered,  and  peaceably  retired. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th  however, 
Pius  who  had  only  made  these  concessions 
to  deceive  his  subjects,  fled  with  a  lady  of 
loose  character,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
footman,  and  joined  the  King  of  Naples 
at  Gaeta,  leaving  behind  him  a  note  to  the 
Master  of  his  Wardrobe,  couched  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Dear  Marquis  Sacchf.ttl— I  leave — tell  the 
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ministers  to  take  charge  of  the  effects  in  the  apos- 
tolic palace.    Pio.M 

The  Pope  having  reached  Gaeta  in  safe- 
ty, recalled  all  his  concessions,  avowed  his 
absolutist  principles,  and  was  lavish  of  his 
anathema,  whilst  the  Romans  having  warm- 
ly invited  him  to  return,  pronounced  his 
temporal  deposition  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  republic  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1849. 

This  Roman  republic  seemed  by  its  ex- 
cessive moderation,  as  if  chiefly  bent  on 
showing  how  well  the  citizens  of  Rome 
were  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

From  the  proclamation  of  the  republic, 
to  the  resignation  of  the  Triumvirate  after- 
wards appointed,  no  greater  excess  under 
singularly  trying  circumstances  was  com- 
mitted in  the  capital,  than  the  burning  of 
some  of  the  cardinal  state  carriages,  the 
dragging  out  of  some  confessionals,  which 
on  remonstrance  were  restored,  and  some 
excitement  consequent  on  the  discovery  in 
a  convent  of  instruments  of  torture,  belong- 
ing to  the  Inquisition.  An  incident,  which 
in  any  city  of  America,  would  have  led  at 
least,  to  raizing  the  edifice  to  the  ground. 

In  the  provinces  under  the  Triumvirate 
several  Sanfedisti  conspirators  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  crowd.  During  the  seige  of 
Borne,  two  priests  found  making  signals  to 
t  he  enemy  were  shot  by  sentence  of  court- 
martial,  and  after  the  surrender  of  the 
.  city,  three  more  who  rushed  forward  with 
white'  flags  to  greet  the  French,  were 
struck  down  by  the  crowd  in  sight  of  there 
passive  allies. 

With  these  exceptions,  we  repeat,  that 
nothing  like  violence  was  known,  and  that 
under  the  rule  of  the  republic  more  order 
and  security  for  life  and  property  prevail- 
ed, not  only  in  the  city,  but  through  the 
Papal  territories  than  had  been  known 
there  since  the  dominion  of  the  Pope  be- 
gun. 

But  if  the  Roman  assembly  preserved 
order,  it  did  nothing  for  defence,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  final  prostration  of  Charles 
Albert  at  Novara,  that  powers  to  organise 
resistance  were  vested  in  a  Triumvirate, 
and  in  its  head,  Mazzini. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  task  more  arduous 
or  desperate,  than  that  undertaken  by 
him.  Re-aetion  had  jnst  triumphed  in 
Sicily,  Naples,    Tuscany,  Venetia,    and 


Lombardy,  whilst  Charles  Albert  with  a 
hundred  thousand  men  had  been  finally 
crushed  within  his  own  dominions. 

In  the  Papal  territories,  so  anti-martial 
was  the  popular  spirit,  that  there  were  not 
16,000  men  enrolled  for  their  defence, 
and  that  force  was  so  absurdly  scattered, 
(through  the  obstinate  local  fears  of  muni* 
cipalities  and  their  influence  in  the  assem- 
bly,) that  the  republic  could  not,  upon 
any  useful  point,  in  fifteen  days,  have  con- 
centrated 5,000  men. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Romagna  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  at  the  close  of 
which  month  the  French  were  at  the 
gates  of  Rome,  whilst  a  Neapolitan,  a 
Spanish  and  an  Austrian  army  simul* 
taneously  invaded  its  territory,  and  for 
these  events  Mazzini  thwarted  by  the 
natural  prejudice,  fear  and  ignorance  of 
the  Assembly  had  less  than  three  weeks 
to  prepare. 

His  efforts  were  directed  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Roman  population  to 
organise  resistance  in  Rome — to  render 
available  the  military  force  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  augment  it. 

In  the  first  of  these  attempts  he  succeed- 
ed beyond  all  expectation,  by  appealing  as 
Cola  di  Rienzi  had  done  to  the  past  glories 
of  old  Rome,  of  which  the  monuments  on 
every  side  surrounded  the  population  he 
addressed ;  the  second  he  contrived  so  pro- 
vidently to  achieve  that  food  was  as  abun- 
dant and  as  cheap  in  Rome  after  a  two 
months  siege,  as  when  that  siege  began, 
whilst  every  family  whose  tenement  was 
endangered  or  destroyed  by  the  besieger's 
shot  or  shell,  found  another  domicile 
allotted  to  him  by  name  in  one  of  the 
public  edifices  or  palaces.  Time  did  not 
permit  much  to  augment  the  military 
force,  but  he  managed  to  concentrate  the 
troops  scattered  along  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  and  in  various  cities,  in  two 
camps  of  observation,  one  at  Bologna  in 
deference  to  the  prejudice  of  the  munici- 
pality— the  other  in  the  strategical  posi- 
tion of  Terni.  whence  either  the  Neapol- 
itan frontier  or  Rome  could  be  protected, 
a  measure  to  which  it  was  due  that  that 
city  did  not  ingloriously  succumb  with- 
out resistance  to  Ondinot's  first  attempt. 

The  objects  of  Mazzini  were  twofold. 
In  the  first  place  to  prolong  resistance 
till  the  question  of  intervention  could  be 
decided  in  the  French  Assembly  ;  in  the 
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second  by  a  practical  protest  in  Rome, 
the  Eternal  City — to  redeem  the  Italian 
honor— accomplish  on  that  common  ground 
the  fusion  of  divided  Italy,  and  consecrate 
the  principle  of  unity  and  republic  ex- 
pressed in  the  now  universally  adopted 
motto  of  "  One  Italy,  toith  Rome  for 
capital — republic  as  form  of  government," 
and  to  which  the  gratitude  and  confidence 
,  of  his  countrymen  has  added,  "  Mazzini 
far  our  leader." 

In  both  these  objects  he  was  eminently 
successful.  The  republic,  which  by  its 
wise  legislation  and  moderation  had 
afforded  so  favorable  a  contrast  to  the 
priestly,  despotic  and  monarchical  govern- 
ments of  Italy,  and  whose  mild  and  order- 
ly rule  had  so  signally  belied  all  anarchic 
imputations,  was  now  called  to  vindicate 
by  its  valor  the  ability  of  the  Italians  to 
conquer  and  defend  that  freedom  which 
they  had  proved  their  capacity  to  enjoy 
without  abusing.  This,  they  accomplish- 
ed, by  what  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
designating — their  unparallelled  defence. 

We  will  not  pause  here  to  narrate 
how  insidiously  the  French  Assembly  was 
deceived  into  sending  an  expedition  to 
Italy,  by  the  combination  of  Falloux  and 
Montalembert,  (unavowed  members  of 
the  order  of  Jesus),  with  the  partisans  of 
re-action  and  with  Louis  Napoleon,  whose 
alliance  with  the  Jesuits  had  already 
taken  place ;  neither  will  our  limits  per- 
mit us  to  reproduce  the  documents  which 
show  the  falsehood,  duplicity,  low  cun- 
ning and  tergiversation  manifested  in  the 
ambiguous  communication  and  treacher- 
ous conduct  of  the  French  ministers, 
diplomatists  and  generals,  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  sagacious  and  straightfor- 
ward conduct  of  the  Triumvirate,  and 
with  the  severe,  lucid  and  withering  effu- 
sions of  Mazzini's  pen,  worthy  not  only  of 
the  best  times  of  antiquity,  but  of  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion,  which  saw  a 
nation's  resurrection. 

Suffice  to  say,  that  on  the  25th  of  April 
the  French  fleet  having  on  board  a  foroe 
under  the  oommand  of  Oudinot  appeared 
before  Civitta  Vecchia,  and  was  allowed 
to  disembark  as  friends,  on  the  declara- 
tion of  the  French  General  that  ''the 
French  Government  inspired  by  a  spirit 
of  love  and  liberty,  declares  its  intention 
of  respecting  the  wishes  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  that  its  forces  only  come 


amongst  it  in  a  friendly  spirit,  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  a  legitimate  influ- 
ence. That,  therefore,  it  is  decided  never 
to  attempt  to  impose  on  that  people  a 
form  of  government  to  which  it  is  op- 
posed." And  on  the  offer  made  by 
Oudinot  that  Melara  with  his  light  infan- 
try batallion  should  jointly  keep  garrison 
with  the  French. 

No  sooner  had  the  French  expedition, 
however,  landed,  than  Oudinot  surround- 
ed, made  prisoner,  and  disarmed  thin 
batallion.  and  at  this  moment  the  Lom- 
bard legion  under  Manara  appearing  off 
the  place  were  only  permitted  to  land  on 
giving  their  parole  not  to  bear  arms 
against  the  French  until  the  5th  of 
May. 

Oudinot  next  marched  on  Borne  with 
nerely  his  whole  disposable  force,  consist- 
ing of 

Six  regiments  of  infantry.       i 

One  batallion  chasseurs. 

Two  companies  of  engineers. 

Three  batteries  of  artillery. 

One  troop  of  horse. 
Comprising    10,500    men,   divided    into 
three  brigades. 

The  total  armed  force  concentrated  in 
Rome,  consisted  of  8100  men,  divided  into 
four  brigades,  viz. : 

Under  General  Garibaldi,  2,700 

Under  Colonel  Masi;  2.100 

Under  Colonel  Galletti,  2^900 

Under  Colonel  Savini,  400 

The  greater  number  of  these  troops 
were  recently  enrolled  citizens,  imperfect- 
ly disciplined,  had  never  seen  an  enemy. 
When  the  march  of  the  French  on  Rome 
was  announced  consternation  prevailed 
in  that  city,  and  though  its  -defenders 
had  been  worked  up  by  Mazzini  to  the 
belief  that  Italy  expected  at  their  hands 
that  they  would  protest  by  their  resist- 
ance against  this  fratricidal  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  French  republic,  no  one 
believed  resistance  possible.  The  last 
contemptuous  reply  of  the  French  Gen- 
eral to  the  declaration  of  the  Government 
that  they  would  oppose  force  by  force. 
"Bah  I  The  Romans  will  never  fight," 
was  read  by  order  of  the  Triumvirate  to 
the  people,  arousing  their  patriotism  and 
pride,  but  many  of  those  who  afterwards 
distinguished  themselves  during  this  siege 
by  the  most  daring  acts  of  courage  have 
sinee  oonfessed  that  they  had  no  hope  of 
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being  able  tb  make  bead  against  tbe  re- 
doubted  French,  and  that  they  were  filled 
with  discouragement  and  diffidence  in  their 
own  prowess. 

The  Roman  population  had,  in  fact, 
been  carefully  emasculated  by  education, 
and  through  the  ideas  propogated  for 
generations  by  the  priest.  The  Roman 
boy  was  brought  up  to  avoid  all  violence, 
to  dread  the  sight  of  weapons,  and  trem- 
ble if  only  in  the  same  room  with  a  pistol 
or  a  firelock. 

Bat,  like  Achilles,  discovered  amongst 
the  maidens,  in  his  womanly  attire  by 
the  trumpet's  blast,  so  the  Romans  once 
in  contact  with  an  enemy,  found  no  less 
to  their  own  surprise  than  to  that  of  all 
the  world,  the  warlike  spirit  of  old  Rome 
enkindling  in  their  bosoms,  and  unexpect- 
edly displayed  the  latent  pugnacity  in- 
herent in  their  race. 

Before  this  truth  was  developed  by  the 
events,  the  principal  hope  of  Rome  lay  in 
Garibaldi  and  his  legion — a  confidence 
which  was  not  disappointed.  So  memor- 
able a  part,  indeed,  did  that  patriot  and 
chief  play  in  these  events,  and  so  great  is 
his  popularity  in  Italy  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  a  few  words  on  his 
antecedents  and  character. 

Guiseppe  Garibaldi,  a  native  of  Nice. 
and  fellow-townsman  of  Mazzini's,  is  in 
everything  the  reverse  of  what  the  pop- 
ular prejudice  had  pictured,  and  still 
pictures  him,  when  he  is  represented 
as  an  unscrupulous  soldier  of  fortune, 
of  consummate  skill  in  desultory  war- 
fare, dark-eyed,  raven-haired,  half  con- 
dottiere,  half  bucanier,  with  a  dash  of  the 
reckless  and  boastful  Don  Caesar  de  Ba- 
zan. 

The  Garibaldi  of  reality,  the  ideal  of 
disinterestedness,  is  a  sailor,  not  a  soldier 
— a  mild  but  resolute  enthusiast,  light 
eomplexioned,  and  with  golden  hair,  in- 
dustrious in  his  habits,  modest  in  his 
speech,  austere  in  his  mode  of  life,  and 
whose  followers  are  disciples,  not  advent- 
urers. 

The  type  of  his  character  is  antique, 
and  belongs  rather  to.  one  of  Plutarch's 
heroes  as  Plutarch  has  painted  them, 
than  to  any  which  our  own  times  or  the 
Middle  Ages  offer. 

Being  mate  of  a  merchant  vessel  he  was 
met,  in  early  life,  at  Taganrok  in  Russia, 
by  one  of  those  devoted  agents  whom  the 


then  young  Mazzini  had  inspired  to 
preach  Italian  regeneration.  Awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  country's  degradation, 
Garibaldi  devoted  himself  un  weary ingly 
from  that  time  to  redeem  its  name. 

Obliged  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
to  fly  from  Italy,  in  consequence  of  his 
participation  in  ill-judged  attempts,  made 
when  what  is  now  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent, was  confined  to  its  few  apostles, 
he  retired  to  Barbary,  and  then  to  South 
America,  where  he  pursued  sometime  his 
avocation  as  mariner. 

In  the  war  of  Monte  Video,  with  Ro- 
sas, he  approved  himself  a>  valuable  and 
enterprising  partizan  by  sea,  and  finally, 
having  shown  skill  and  daring  upon  land, 
roBe  to  the  chief  command  of  the  naval 
and  military  force  of  the  Republic. 

Working  on  the  patriotism  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  appealing  incessantly  to  the 
necessity  of  vindicating  the  Italian  char- 
acter, he  gathered  about  him  a  band  of 
enthusiasts,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the 
Italian  name  above  that  of  all  other  for- 
eigners in  Monte  Video,  and  in  acquiring 
personally  an  exalted  reputation. 

On  one  occasion,  his  flotilla  having  got 
aground  in  the  river,  Brown,  the  admiral 
of  Rosas,  anticipating  an  easy  capture; 
bore  down  upon  him  in  vastly  superior 
force,  whilst  a  large  body  of  troops  were 
drawn  up  on  the  bank  to  cut  off  all  es- 
cape by  land.  But  Garibaldi  kept 
Brown  at  bay  by  his  desperate  defence, 
chopped  up  and  fired  away  all  his  chain- 
cable  when  his  shot  was  exhausted,  and 
finally  landing,  cut  his  way  through  the 
land  force,  and  brought  his  crews  and 
wounded  safe  into  the  city. 

So  important  did  he  think  it,  in  re- 
deeming the  Italian  name,  to  give  no  hold 
to  any  mercenary  imputation,  that  he  re- 
fused all  pay,  and  lived  as  best  he  might, 
by  giving  lessons,  or  such  occupations  as 
were  permitted  by  the  leisure  his  com- 
mand afforded,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
only  by  the  stratagem  of  borrowing  and 
pretending  to  loose  his  ragged  cloak,  that 
his  friends  could  induce  him  to  accept  a 
new  one. 

Admiral  Browne,  returning  to  Eng- 
land, landed  at  Monte  Video  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  his  gallant  adversary,  and 
Lord  Howden,  the  British  envoy  to  Ro- 
sas, though  a  Tory,  hearing  the  character 
of  Garibaldi  aspersed,  rose  in  his  place 
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in  the  House  of  Lords,  feeling  bound, 
though  Garibaldi  had  thwarted  the  ob- 
jects of  his  mission,  to  do  justice  to  his 
high  character,  integrity,  and  disinterest- 
edness. 

Such  is  the  man  whom  Russia  and  the 
Pope,  diplomacy  and  Jesuitic  influence 
have  endeavored  to  brand— and  found  Fogy 
papers  to  help  them  in  branding  as  an  in- 
cendiary and  brigand — that  diplomacy 
represented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
by  Baron  Bulow,  once  actually  a  convict 
felon  in  the  galleys — that  Papacy  ruled 
by  Cardinal  Antonelli,  nephew  of  the  rob- 
ber Gasparone,  original  hero  of  the  "  Gen- 
tle Zitella"  ballad. 

Rome — the  ancient  Rome  of  the  Caesars 
— spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  pre- 
cincture,  as  the  mounds  and  heaps  of  ruin 
scattered  far  through  the  campagna  testi- 
fy. Yet  Rome,  in  eleven  hundred  years, 
under  the  dominion  of  some  two  hundred 
sovereign  Popes,  has  shrunk  even  within 
the  restricted  limits  of  those  walls  to 
something  like  a  fourth  part  of  the  area 
they  enclose,  and  the  present  city  stretch- 
es amid  ruins,  wastes,  and  vineyards,  like 
a  kernel  withered  in  the  shell,  or  the  skel- 
eton of  a  dead  warrior  rattling  in  his 
armor. 

This  inclosure,  and  the  city  within  it, 
are  divided  by  the  Tiber  into  two  une- 
qual parts.  On  the  left  bank  of  that  riv- 
er extends  about  four-fifths  of  ancient 
and  of  modern  Rome — on  the  right  St. 
Peter's,  the  Vatican,  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
old  hill  of  the  Janiculum,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  called  the  Trastevere, 
considered  rather  as  a  Roman  suburb 
than  as  a  part  of  Rome,  and  peopled  by 
the  supposed  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Romans — fierce  and  ignorant  men,  con- 
nected with  or  furnishing  the  wild  drov- 
ers of  the  campagna  and  majestic  matrons 
with  classic  forms  and  features,  whose 
ready  knife  avenges  any  attempt  at  in- 
sult. 

This  portion  of  Rome  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  is  inclosed  by  a  bas- 
tioned  wall  (including  that  of  the  Vatican 
gardens)  and  which  extends  from  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  Tiber  to  the 
Portese  gate  upon  that  river.  Between 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  Porta 
Portese  are  now  three  gates,  the  Angel- 
ica, the  Cavallegieri,  and  the  San  Pancra- 


zio,  whence  issue  roads  which  lead  into 
the  highway  to  Civita  Vecchia. 

The  high  ground  of  the  Janiculum 
which  overlooks  Rome  is  prolonged 
through  the  San  Pancrazio  gate  and  the 
solid  villas  of  the  Vascello,  the  Valentini, 
the  Corsini,  and  the  Pamphili,  covering 
it  with  their  walled  gardens,  constitute  a 
strong  position  for  the  attack  or  defence 
of  this  portion  of  the  city. 

This  position  was  taken  up  by.  Gari- 
baldi, whose  brigade  occupied  the  walls 
from  Porta  Portese  to  San  Pancrazio, 
while  the  second  brigade  was  deployed 
between  the  San  Pancrazio  and  Angelica, 
gates,  and  the  third  formed  in  reserve  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

At  noon,  on  the  30th  of  April,  Oudinot 
dividing  his  army  into  three  columns  ad- 
vanced, one  along  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  porta  San  Pancrazio.  This  col- 
umn was  to  keep  Garibaldi  from  molest- 
ing the  march  of  the  other  columns  to 
drive  him  from  the  villas  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  San  Pancrazio  gate. 

The  other  columns  were  dispatched  by 
the  road,  which,  opposite  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced bastion  of  the  Vatican  wall  di- 
vides, and  running  parallel  with  it  leads 
on  the  right  to  the  Cavallegieri,  on  the 
left  to  Angelica  gate. 

This  bifurcation  of  the  road  takes  place 
close  under  the  bastion  of  which  an  ene- 
my only  comes  in  sight  within  range  of 
grape  shot,  and  striking  off  to  the  right, 
the  highway  is  so  well  masked  by  its  hol- 
lo wness,  and  ,by  the  un evenness  of  the 
ground,  as  to  be  entirely  protected  almost 
up  to  the  Cavallegieri  gate.  The  road 
which,  turniug  to  the  left,  leads  towards 
the  Angelica,  is,  on  the  contrary,  exposed 
to  the  full  fire  of  the  Vatican  wall. 

These  two  roads  the  two  French  columns 
were  ordered  to  pursue,  and  forcirg  their 
passage  through  the  two  gates  to  meet 
in  front  of  St.  Peter's. 

The  French  soldiers  were  in  holi- 
day array,  the  officers  white-gloved  and 
habited  in  their  best  uniforms — failure, 
or  even  serious  resistance  never  dream- 
ed of. 

Though  Rome  is  strongest  on  this  side 
the  Tiber,  its  loose,  antiquated  bastions 
easily  crumble,  and  were  then  only  pro- 
tected by  a  parapet  not  thick  enough  to 
resist  a  cannon  shot,  and  two  low  to  pro- 
tect its  defenders  even  from  a  musket 
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shot,  unless  crouching  down  so  as  to  pre- 
clude firing. 

The  insufficient  artillery  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  an  immense  extent  of  ground  to 
cover,  restricted  them  to  the  use  of  two 
guns,  on  that  point  where  the  defenders 
of  the*  walls  come  in  contact  with  the  as- 
sailants. 

On  arriving  in  sight  of  the  Vatican 
wall,  the  two  French  columns  planted 
eight  guns  on  the  left,  opened  a  heavy 
fire,  occupying  the  houses  and  gardens, 
and  deploying  their  riflemen  and  skir- 
mishers. 

But  at  this  point,  notwithstanding  an 
obstinate  conflict,  they  could  never  suc- 
ceed in  passing  the  bifurcation  of  the 
road.  In  the  meanwhile  (he  first  column 
had  driven  Garibaldi  from  the  villa  Pam- 
phili  to  the  Corsini,  but  the  Roman  re- 
serves being  ordered  up  by  General  Avez- 
zana,  and  Garibaldi  being  reinforced  by 
a  part  of  the  4th  brigade,  advanced  with 
1,900  men  (viz.  800  of  his  own  legion,  400 
students,  400  of  the  Roman,  and  300  of 
the  emigrant  legion)  to  charge  the  French 
in  open  field. 

The  French  after  an  obstinate  conflict, 
were  driven  back,  abandoning  the  com- 
mandant of  the  1st  batallion  (Picard), 
10  officers  and  300  men  of  the  20th 
regiment,  who  had  taken  up  their  position 
in  some  isolated  cottages,  and  surrender- 
ed to  the  Romans,  when  the  main  body 
was  driven  back. 

The  second  and  third  columns  threat- 
ened in  their  rear  by  the  defeat  of  the 
first,  now  precipitately  retreated,  leaving 
many  of  their  wounded,  and  forty  bodies 
lying  in  one  heap  opposite  to  the  Vatican 
wall. 

Oudinot  losing  head,  so  mismanaged 
the  retreat  that  it  degenerated  into  a 
route,  and  must  have  led  to  the  total 
dispersion  of  his  army,  if  Garibaldi  could 
have  followed  up  his  success.  In  fact, 
some  hours  after,  when  Garibaldi  did 
pursue  him,  the  French  General  demand- 
ed a  suspension  of  arms,  and  such  was 
the  condition  of  his  troops  that  the 
Roman  General  would  not  have  granted 
it,  but  for  the  peremptory  orders  which 
reached  him  at  that  moment  from  the 
Triumvirate,  whose  policy  it  was  to  pro- 
hibit any  offensive  movement  against  the 
French. 

Thus  terminated  the  attack  of  the  30th 


April  upon  Rome,  when  the  Italians  not 
only  repulsed  from  behind  defences,  but 
drove  before  them  in  open  field,  the  most 
redoubted  army  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, though  most  of  the  regiments  com- 
posing it,  as  for  instance  the  20th  of  the 
line,  were  veteran  African  regiments. 

The  loss  of  the  Romans,  including 
those  killed  on  the  field,  was  probably 
between  200  and  250.  The  official  hospi- 
tal lis't  of  the  wounded,  which  we  have 
before  us,  specifying  name,  country,  corps, 
rank  and  nature  of  the  wound,  does  not 
comprise  those  Roman  citizens  taken  to 
their  houses,  and  gives  a  list  of  126 
wounded,  of  whom  17  died,  besides  45 
wounded  French  prisoners. 

Of  these  5  were  foreigners. 
"        29  Italians  not  from  the  Ro- 
man States. 
"        27  citizens  of  Rome. 
"        65    natives    of    the    Roman 
States. 

This  list  begins  with  "  Thomas  Scian- 
dat,  Genoese,  age  20,  rank  surgeon,  corp 
Garibaldi's,  wound  in  the  right  foot," 
and  terminates  with  "  Mariano  Molinari, 
from  Forli,  age  26,  rank  private,  corp  1st 
Regiment  of  line,  wound  lower  abdomen, 
died  2d  of  May." 

It  has  been  alledged  that  the  defence 
of  Rome  was  conducted  by  foreigners, 
we  see  the  proportion  to  have  been  5  to 
121  Italians — it  has  been  said  that  they 
fought  behind  walls.  Of  80  wounds  19 
are  in  the  head,  17  in  the  foot  and  leg, 
44  below  the  shoulders,  proving  their 
chief  loss  was  sustained  in  open  field  or 
unprotected  by  defences. 

Oudinot  is  computed  to  have  lost  up- 
wards of  1000  men,  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners. 

Chosen  as  a  convenient  tool  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  as  a  partisan  by  the  Pres- 
ident, he  was  not  content  with  disgracing 
the  French  arms  by  his  treachery,  incapa- 
city and  coward iee,  abandoning  as  he  did 
Picard  and  his  men  to  the  enemy,  but 
subsequently  still  further  tarnished  his 
honor  as  a  soldier  by  deliberate  falsehood 
in  the  French  chamber,  when  (as  report- 
ed in  the  Moniteur\  he  said  that  upon 
this  occasion  "  His  object  had  only  been 
to  make  a  reconnaissance,  that  he  expect- 
ed no  resistance,  and  that  lie  luid  not  lost 
even  a  single  knapsack" 

Yet  we  have  in  our  hands,  and  at  the 
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office  of  this  Review,  for  the  inspection 
of  our  friends,  the  original  lists  made  out, 
these  305  prisoners  (belonging  to  the 
20th  and  33d  regiments  of  the  line,  and 
to  the  1st  Chasseurs),  beginning  with 
Sergeant  Breton,  ending  with  Private 
Benct,  fusileer,  &c.,  countersigned  by  the 
senior  Captain  Gastaing. 

These  prisoners  were  led  into  Home 
in  sight  of  all  the  foreign  residents  of  the 
city  (of  70  of  whom  we  have  also  a  list, 
beginning  with  G.  Gibbs  and  family  and 
ending  with  T.  Wyatt,  artist,  wounded 
by  a  French  shell),  and  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  the  men  of  Melara's  batal- 
lion,  whom  Oudinot  had  perfidiously  de- 
tained at  Civitta  Vecchia. 

That  resistance  was  contemplated  and 
a  serious  attack  designed,  was  proved  by 
the  .order  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  dead 
staff  officer. 

'*'  To  attack  Borne  by  the  two  principal 
gates,  follow  up  the  enemy  at  the  bayonet 
(with  the  bayonet  in  his  loins),  enter 
Rome,  and  unite  on  the  Piazza  del  Vati- 
cano." 

It  is  true  that  Oudinot  may  have  been 
to  some  extent  misled  by  the  belielf  in  a 
re-act ionary  party  in  the  chief  seat  of 
religious  superstition. 

But,  in  fact,  one  judicious  step  of  the 
Triumvirate  had,  in  Rome,  forever  killed 
Catholicism,  already  Bhaken  by  the  dupli- 
city and  flight  of  Pius,  and  by  his  calling 
in  foreigners,  where  his  spiritual  authority 
was  not  questioned,  to  reestablish  his 
temporal  dominion  by  the  butchery  of 
his  subjects.  We  medn  the  public  open- 
ing of  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition  on 
the  5th  of  April. 

Though  most  sects'  when  ascendant 
have  persecuted  each  other,  it  is  pretty 
generally  known  that  the  Spanish  Inquis- 
ition sacrificed  more  lives,  and  perpe- 
trated more  cruelties  than  all  the  rest 
put  together  during  ages,  but  these  bar- 
barities which  began  with  Torequemada, 
and  only  ceased  with  the  last  auto  defes,  at 
which  Ferdinand  (the  father  of  the  present 
queen  of  Spain)  presided  with  all  his 
clergy,  were  thought  to  be  rather  Spanish 
than  Catholic,  and  it  was  supposed  both 
abroad  and  in  Rome  itself  that  the 
Roman  Inquisition  was  a  mild  ecclesias- 
tical tribunal,  which  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  Spanish  but  in  name. 

The  Triumvirate,  having  reason  to  sus- 


pect differently,  secured  the  services  of 
the  most  eminent  scientific  men,  and  most 
respectable  notaries,  and  under  their  aus- 
pices made  an  examination  of  the  build- 
ing in  presence  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
foreigners  resident  in  Rome. 

On  prosecuting  their  search,  the  dis- 
covery of  human  remains,  of  the  skeletons 
and  hair  of  women  and  of  infants,  proved 
this  to  have  been  a  wholesale  den  of 
murder.  The  date  of  the  coins,  the  state 
of  the  clothing,  and  of  these  horrid  relics, 
as  attested  by  scientific  examination, 
proved  that  the  most  shocking  crimes 
had  there  been  perpetrated  up  to  recent 
times. 

Three  accounts  of  these  terrible  dis- 
coveries have  been  published  by  eye-wit- 
nesses, one,  perhaps  the  most  effective,  by 
Dr.  Millingen,  (brother  of  that  Dr.  Millin- 
gen  in  whose  arms  Lord  Byron  breathed 
his  last,)  the  next  by  Felipe  Boni,  and  the 
third  by  Colonel  Forbes. 

11  In  a  comer/*  says  Boni,  (whom  we  happen  to 
have  at  hand,)  "  were  piled  cloth  and  various  orna- 
ments for  the  adornment  of  the  Church  on  holidays. 
On  removing  these  a  stone  staircase  was  discov- 
ered, and  thus  we  descended.  This  staircase  had 
thirty  steps.  Along  the  walls  and  in  the  walls 
were  cells  recalling  the  Columoiarii  of  the  ancients. 
In  some  of  these  it  appears  that  the  prisoners  were 
buried  up  to  the  neck  alive  in  mortar,  to  perish 
from  hunger.  This  was  judged  from  the  position 
of  the  skeletons,  and  the  traces  of  their  struggles. 
In  others  the  corpses  bad  been  laid  horizontally, 
one  upon  the  other.  Many  other  skeletons  were 
headless."  *  •  *  # 

"  In  the  basement  of  this  story  was  a  hinged 
marble  slab,  under  which  was  a  pit,  and  which 
tilted  over,  precipitating  the  victim  into  a  vade  i» 
pacer  *  •  # 

"  A  vault,  humid,  and  without  light,  of  which  the 
soil  was  a  fat,  black,  oleaginous  earth,  like  that  of 
churchyards,  and  over  which  were  scattered  rags, 
and  decayed  fragments  of  clothing.  Here  was 
found  a  haiocco,  (copper  coin,)  of  the  Pontificate  of 
Pius  VII.  Removing  this  earth,  human  remains, 
and  long  locks  of  matted  hair,  doubtless  feminine, 
were  discovered." 

Forbes  says: 

"  The  opening  of  the  Inqusitioq  was  one  of  the 
very  memorable  occurrences  consequent  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  free  government.  The  orders 
were  executed  by  the  civil  officers  of  the  republic 
accompanied  bv  crowds  of  citizens,  anxious  to  as- 
sist in  liberating  any  victims  which  the  prison 
might  contain.  The  probable  opening  of  this  den  of 
iniquity  had  been  for  several  days  canvassed  in  tlie 
city— therefore  the  inquisitors  got  the  alarm,  and 
removed  much  out  of  sight.  This  we  infer  because 
many  stair-cases  and  passages  were  discovered 
which  had  been  quite  recently  walled  up,  and  so 
dirtied  over  as  outwardly  to  look  like  old  masonry. 
A  withered  old  monk  opened  the  gate  at  the  sum* 
mons  of  the  civil  authorities,  the  other  'familiar*' 
made  their  escape  through  some  of  the  many  secret 
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outlets.  The  janitor,  abusing  the  forbearance  of 
the  people,  bad  the  impudence  to  protest  against 
the  'iacraiege' — bat  the  people  passed  on  without 
heeding  his  grumbling.  The  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  a  bishop,  were  set  free. 

"  On  penetrating  into  the  interior,  the  rooms  of 
the  chiei  inquisitors  were  examined — and  the  three 
great  libraries  were  for  the  first  time  opened  for 
public  inspection.  In  one  of  these  targe  halls  were 
the  various  manuscripts  which  had  been  from  time 
to  time  robbed  from  their  authors,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  their  having  sought  permission  to  print  their 
works,  but  who  never  could  procure  even  the  res 
titution  of  their  productions — thus  did  the  Jesuits 
plunder  these  poor  men  of  their  discoveries,  inven- 
tions and  ideas.  But  these  manuscripts  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  disciples  of  Lojola,  who  treasured 
them  up  for  their  own  instruction.  In  another 
large  library  were  collected  all  the  prohibited  works 
of  various  languages;  which,  like  the  manuscripts 
already  mentioned,  served  to  educate  and  to  sharp- 
en the  cunning  of  the  Jesuits.  The  third  library 
consisted  of  books  not  prohibited. 

"Several  passages  were  discovered  leading  to 
the  tribunal — the  torture — the  obliviat,  &c.  In  this 
last  place,  which  was  covered  by  a  trap-door  in  a 
narrow  corridor,  were  found  the  remains  of  many 
victims,  whom  the  holy  fathers  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  liberate  after  having  tortured  them,  but 
whom  the  inquisitors  wished  to  be  disencumbered 
of.  Tresses  of  long  female  hair  were  found  in  this 
horrible  pit— which  vestiges  of  murdered  women 
could  not  have  belonged  to  nuns,  since  they  have 
their  hair  cut  short.  The  trap-door  serving  as  a  lid 
to  the  dry  well  was  ao  constructed  that  the  slight' 
est  pressure  of  anything  upon  the  top  would  make 
it  tip  over,  and  the  person  unconsciously  traversing 
this  tomb,  could  not  help  being  precipitated  into  the 
gaping  chasm,  where  death  might  come  speedily 
or  slowly,  as  it  might  by  chance  happen.  No  egress 
was  possible  except  through  this  treacherous  trap- 
door—and no  one  let  down  even  a  cup  of  water  to 
the  doomed  victim,  who  probably  broke  some  limbs 
in  the  fall — fortunate  were  those  who  broke  their 
necks.  In  the  cellars  of  this  building,  wiiich  is  im- 
piously styled  the  Holy  Officr,  were  discovered 
rows  of  bodies  buried  up  to  their  necks  only — leav- 
ing the  heads  above  ground.  From  the  cortortions 
of  the  bodies  and  skeletons  interred  at  different  pe- 
riods, it  was  evident  that  they  had  been  BURIED 
ALIVE. 

**Nor  was  it  in  the  inquisition  alone  where  the 
evidences  of  murders  were  discovered.  In  a  con- 
vent of  monks  near  Veletri.  and  in  another  in 
Borne,  were  discovered  the  remains  of  murdered 
females." 

Oudinot  retired  on  Castei  di  Guide 
It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to 
molest  him,  therefore  he  was  allowed, 
without  impediment,  afterwards  to  re- 
turn, and  to  encamp  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  Rome.  The  Triumvirate 
was  waiting  for  political  events  in  France, 
and  he  for  reinforcements.  In  this  man- 
ner thirty-four  days  elapsed,  during  which 
his  force  was  daily  augmented. 

Meanwhile  the  armies  invading  the 
Roman  territory  on  all  sides  paralyzed 
the  resources  of  the  state.  Besides  a 
Spanish  expedition  which  had  landed, 
the  Austrians  poured  in  30  000  men, 
whilst  the  Neapolitans  entered  from  the 


South  with  26,000.  Mezzacapo,  the  Ro- 
man, with  the  chief  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Bologna,  and  other  reinforcements, 
amounting  to  5.000  men,  arrived,  how- 
ever, a  few  days  after  Oudinot's  defeat, 
and  the  chief  command  was  given  to 
Roselli,  a  man  of  literary  attainments, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valor,  and  who  was  a  tried  patriot,  but 
hardly  equal  to  the  responsibility  which 
now  devolved  upon  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cowardly  King  of 
of  Naples — hovering  like  a  vulture  till 
the  French  had  stricken  down  his  prey — 
amongst  the  hills  which  overlook  the  Cam- 
pagna  through  which  the  old  Apian  way 
leads  from  Albano  up  to  Rome,  had  taken 
up,  with  16,000  men,  a  position  between 
Palestrina  and  the  former  city. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Garibaldi  with  "his 
brigade,  reinforced  by  the  Lombard  bat- 
talion, marched  by  Tivoli  to  surprise  and 
turn  the  Neapolitan  army  ;  but  failed,  and 
was  attacked  by  a  greatly  superior  force. 
Having  easily  repulsed  the  enemy,  he  re- 
treated back  to  Rome  which  he  reached 
on  the  11th. 

On  the  night  of  16th  the  Triumvirate 
determined  seriously  to  attack  the  King 
of  Naples  with  all  its  disposible  forces, 
and  leaving  Rome  almost  defenceless,  dis- 
patched 10,000  men  with  12  guns  and  3 
squadrons  of  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Roselli,  Garibaldi  and  Galetti.  The 
King  of  Naples,  who  had  upwards  of 
20,000  infantry,  amongst  which  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Swiss,  40  cannon  and 
1 ,500  cavalry,  no  sooner  heard  that  the 
Romans  were  coming  to  attack  him  than 
he  withdrew  from  Palestrina  and  concen- 
trated at  Velletri. 

The  Roman  army  bivouaced  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  at  Zangarolo,  whence 
three  diverging  roads  lead  to  Palestrina, 
to  Frascati  and  to  Valmontone. 

Here  learning  that  Palestrina  was  aban- 
doned, the  vanguard  was  pushed  forward 
to  Monte  Fortigno,-  between  Pallcstrina 
and  Velletri,  the  main  body  reaching  Val- 
montone. 

It  was  proposed  the  next  day  to  send  a 
corps  to  observe  Velletri,  whilst  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  thus  covered,  should 
endeavor  to  cut  off  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation of  the  Neapolitans  by  getting  be- 
tween thera  and  their  frontier. 

Bnt  Garibaldi  had  prematurely  antici- 
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pated  this  movement,  whilst  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  planning  it,  by  push- 
ing on  at  day-break  to  Velletri  with  his 
legion  and  with  the  third  regiment  of  the 
line,  numbering  in  all  2,400  men,  2  guns, 
and  forty  cavalry. 

The  Neapolitans  despising  this  small 
force,  came  out  from  Velletri  to  attack 
it.  Driven  back  at  first,  they  broke  the 
Romans  by  the  charge  of  their  numerous 
cavalry,  and  at  this  juncture  the  news  of 
the  vanguard  being  routed  reached  the 
main  body  of  the  Romans  at  Valmontone, 
who  marched  immediately  to  its  support. 
On  reaching  the  field  of  battle,  however, 
it  was  found  that  Garibaldi  had  recovered 
the  lost  ground,  driven  the  Neapolitans 
into  Velletri,  and  deployed  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers before  its  walls. 

This  legion,  rallying  in  some  vineyards, 
had  repulsed  the  cavalry  by  their  well- 
sustained  fire,  and  following  up  his  advan- 
tage, Garibaldi  had  driven  the  enemy 
before  him. 

The  King  of  Naples  holding  a  loaded 
pistol  in  his  hand,  with  which  in  his  terror, 
he  threatened  the  unfortunate  postillion, 
and  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  horse  fled, 
abandoning  his  army,  and  never  pausing 
till  he  was  safe  within  his  frontier. 

The  Neapolitan  army  attacked  in  Val- 

letri,  which  is  a  strong  town,  by  half  the 

number  of  Romans,  evacuated  it  upon  the 

1  following  morning,  and  retreated  hurriedly 

upon  their  sovereign's  track. 

By  this  time  all  order  in  the  Roman 
movements  was  subverted. 

The  progress  of  the  Austrians  and  the 
rapid  reinforcement  of  the  French  induced 
the  Triumvirate  to  recall  their  troops  into 
Rome,  leaving  to  follow  the  Neapolitans 
only  Garibaldi  with  one  division,  who 
pursued  them  up  to  and  across  their  own 
frontier  which  he  passed  at  Arce  on  the  26th. 

The  Neapolitans  were  only  saved  on 
their  retreat  by  the  insufficient  number 
and  cavalry  of  the  Romans,  and 
through  the  bravery  of  the  Swiss,  who 
principally  suffered.  So  great  was  the 
panic  in  the  Neapolitan  army  which  the 
King  had  reviewed  and  gravely  reproached 
for  its  cowardice  ;  that  Garibaldi  was  pre- 
paring to  push  on  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom  when  he  received  peremptory  or- 
ders to  return  to  Rome,  which  his  fatigued 
and  harrassed  troops  only  reached  on  the 
eve  of  the  second  attack  by  the  French. 


During  this  time  the  Austrians  had  oc- 
cupied Ferrara,  and  calling  together  the 
Municipality,  ordered  them  to  decree  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope  ;  but  that  courage- 
ous body  voted  their  adherence  to  the 
Roman  Republic  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
seven  to  three. 

On  the  8th  of  May  an  Austrian  force 
which  was  gradually  increased  to  20,000 
men  invested  Bologna. 

The  Bolognese  had  only  2,000  men 
with  3  unservicable  guns.  Like  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Papal  cities,  having 
once  got  over  the  former  feeling  of  local 
jealousy,  they  had  generously  sent  more 
than  they  could  spare  for  the  defence  of 
Rome  ;  and  we  see  by  the  list  of  reinforce- 
ments forwarded  that,  these  noble  citizens 
had  despatched  two  days  before  4  servica- 
ble  nine-pounders,  with  their  gunners,  to 
its  aid. 

Bologna  repulsed  two  assaults  of  the 
Austrians  from  the  Galliera  and  Castagli- 
one  gates.  The  republican  commander, 
Boldrini,  was  killed  on  the  first  of  these 
occasions  heading  a  daring  and  successful 
sally,  and  this  open  and  defenceless  city 
only  surrendered  after  a  terrible  bombard- 
ment and  continuous  fighting  for  eight 
days. 

On  the  25th,  Ancona,  with  an  insuffi- 
cient garrison,  and  overlooked  on  all  sides 
by  the  surrounding  heights,  which  the  re- 
publicans had  no  force  to  occupy,  was  in- 
vested by  the  Austrians.  The  French 
Admiral  had  the  coolness  to  propose  to 
undertake  the  defence,  if  the  city  were 
given  up  to  him,  but  Zambeccari,  the  re- 
publican commander,  replied  :  "  That  he 
could  see  no  difference  between  the  Aus- 
trians and  the  French,  except  the  impu- 
dence of  the  latter."  Ancona  after  re- 
pulsing one  assault  of  the  Austrians  in 
Monte  Gardeto,  suffering  from  hunger,  and 
sustaining  a  bombardment,  was  also  forced 
to  surrender  after  a  gallant  defence  of  five 
and  twenty  days. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Eternal  City, 
which  Oudinot  was  preparing  to  attack, 
having  reinforced  his  army  to  22,000  (and 
shortly  after  up  to  35,000  men,)  provid- 
ed with  all  the  artillery  he  chose  to  ask 
for,  (36  field  pieces,  and  a  battering-train 
of  40  guns,  of  which  some  were  the  heaviest 
ship-guns,)  directed  by  the  most  consuin- 
ate  engineering  skill  which  France  could 
furnish. 
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In  Rome  were  now  concentrated,  in- 
cluding the  armed  citizens,  dismounted 
cavalry  and  foreign  legions,  15,500  men.  * 

This  fopce  consisted  entirely  of  Romans 
or  Italians,  with  the  exception  of  350 
foreigners,  in  which  number  are  compris- 
ed the  foreign  legion  and  Swiss  soldiers  of 
artillery.  The  walls  of  Rome  are  between 
14  and  16  miles  in  circumference.  Built 
of  the  tufa — a  friable  hardened  volcanic 
mud — on  the  left  bank'of  the  river  they  are 
in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  as  to  crum- 
ble under  the  recoil  of  the  artillery  defend- 
ing them.  They  would  require  for  that 
defence  at  least,  100  heavy  guns,  and  30,- 
000  men,  whilst  the  Romans  had  only  two 
and  twenty  heavy  pieces. 

The  seige  of  Rome  was  worthily  begun, 
as  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory  had 
been  by  a  signal  act  of  treachery. 

General  Roselli  had  written  to  Oudinot 
demanding  an  unlimited  armistice,  only  to 
be  broken  by  either  side  on  fourteen  days 
notice ;  that  the  Roman  troops  might  be 
at  liberty  to  prevent  a  junction  between 
the  Austrians  and  Neapolotians. 

Oudinot  refusing,  terminated  his  letter 
by  saying: — "  Nevetheless,  to  give  our 
countrymen  the  opportunity  of  leaving 
Rome,  and  on  the  demand  of  the  French 
ambassador  I  consent  to  defer  the  attack 
upon  the  place  at  least,  till  Monday, 
morning.  (4th.)"     This  was  on  Saturday. 

Confiding  in  this  promise,  a  small  por- 


*  CORPS.  COMMANDERS.               NO. 

Garibald's  Legion,  Marochetti,  Roman,  800 

Medici's  Legion,  Medici,  Lombard,     500 
Manaras  Lombard  Legion,  Manara,  Milanese,    600 

Roman  Legion,  Galletti,  Roman        800 

Student  Batallion  Roselli,  Roman         400 

Carabineer  Calderarli,  Roman    400 
1st  Regiment  of  the  Line,  Depasqaali,     do     1864 

*uddo  do  do  jsrj&H 

3rd    do       do        do  Marcbetti,  Roman  1400 

5th    do        do        do  Masi,  Roman           2100 

6th    do        do        do  Paji.  Roman             1600 

8th    do       do        do  Graodioni,  Roman    951 

Mobilized  Civic  Palazzi,  Roman        300 

JFinanziere  Zambianchi,     do      150 

Emigrant  Legion  Arcione,  Italian         300 

Foreign  Legion,  Mil  wits,  Pole,             200 

Lancers  of  Garibaldi,  Masina,  Roman             90 

1st  Regt.  of  Cavalry,  Rnoinelle,  Roman      840 

2nd    do    dismounted,  Borgia,  Roman          750 

Carabineers,  CalUerari,  Roman      160 

Artillery,  2  32lb.  nearly  unserviceable. 

2  24lb. 

1  181b. 

"       9  121b.  6  unserviceable. 

"       14  9lb.  field  pieces. 

•'       6  howitzers. 

Total— 48  pieces. 


tion  only  of  Garibaldi's  troops,  to  whom 
the  defence  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
had  been  confided,  were  occupying  the 
heights,  crowned  by  the  villas  Vascello, 
Valentini,  Corsini,  and  Pamphili,  which, 
with  their  gardens,  spread  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  gates  of  Rome  ;  and  these 
men,  and  were  keeping  only  that  careless 
watch  habitual  with  volunteers  and  armed 
citizens,  when  not  in  the  immediate  face 
of  danger. 

But  at  three  o'clock  on  the  Sunday 
morning  of  the  3rd  of  June,  Oudinot  with 
an  overwhelming  force,  surprised,  and 
surrounded  the  Phamphili  gardens,  which, 
together  with  the  villas,  were  occupied  by 
400  men.  Two  hundred  were  cut  off,  ana 
forced  to  surrender;  but  two  hundred 
gained  the  villa  Corsini;  driven  from  it 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  took 
refuge  in  the  villa  Vascello,  and  from 
thence  attempting  to  re-take  the  Corsini 
were  repulsed. 

At  the  same  hour,  the  French  having 
surprised  the  bridge  guarded  on  the  Ponte- 
Milvio,  beyond  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
above  Rome,  crossed  over  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber. 

Two  hours  elapsed  before  slumbering 
Home  was  aroused,  and  at  5  A.  M.,  Gari- 
bald's division,  just  returned,  by  a  forced 
march  from  the  frontier  of  Naples,  arrived 
upon  the  ground,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
attack  the  French,  endeavoring  to  re-take 
by  force,  in  the  face  of  immense  numerical 
odds,  the  position  of  which  Oudinot  had 
possessed  himself  by  treachery. 

This  combat  (see  Map  4)  which  lasted 
sixteen  hours  was  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble which  Rome  or  Italy  had  seen  for  many 
ages.  The  Italians  had  already  resisted  ob- 
stinately behind  defences; — before  Rome; 
on  the  30th  of  April,  they  had  faoed  and 
beaten  back  a  formidable  enemy  in  the 
open  field  ;  but  on  the  3rd  of  July,  they 
marched  up,  and  over  and  over  again  with 
frightful  loss,  stormed  and  carried  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  French,  and  manned 
by  the  redoubtable  Vincennes  riflemen. 

The  villa  Corsini,  according  to  the 
avowal  of  Delmas,  captain  of  the  French 
staff,  was  retaken  four  times  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Besides  this,  many  ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  to  storm  it.  The  villa  Cor- 
sini is  fronted  by  a  triangular  garden, 
surrounded  by  stone  walls,  but  divested 
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of  all  cover.  At  the  apex  of  this  trian- 
gle, formed  by  the  entrenchment  of  the 
two  roads,  is  a  gate.  On  each  side  of 
the  gate  the  storming  parties  had  to  form 
and  then  to  rush  up  the  full  length  of  the 
garden,  exposed  to  the  full  fire  of  grape 
musketry  and  rifles,  from  the  villa  and 
walls  in  the  background. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  Hasina,  a 
young  Bolognese,  Colonel  of  Garibal- 
di's lancers,  led  the  assailants  on  horse- 
back, and  mounting  the  steps  of  the  villa 
entered  the  hall,  where  he  was  struck 
from  his  horse  by  a  shot  which  broke  his 
arm.  Siezing  his  sword  in  the  other  hand, 
he  ascended  the  staircase,  and  was  killed 
upon  the  second  floor, — the  French  bayon- 
etted  or  thrown  out  of  the  window  by  his 
followers. 

On  another,  Henry  Dandolo,  descen- 
ded of  the  famous  old  Venetian  Doge, 
the  conqueror  of  Byzantium,  of  whom 
Byron  says : 

"  Oh  for  an  hoar  of  blind  old  Dandolo/' 

fell  dead  leading  a  storming  party,  and 
his  brother,  who  has  written  a  touching 
account  of  this  incident,  was  wounded 
rushing  with  twenty  men  to  the  assault. 

Paul  Rainorino  was  killed,  and  Bixio,  a 
Genoese  (brother  to  the  ex- French  minis- 
ter), wounded  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Roman  cannon  played  incessantly  on  the 
Villa  Corsini  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  the  French  artillery  rid- 
dled the  Vascello,  which  was  held  by 
Medici's  Lombardo — Tuscan  legion,  which 
twice  re- captured  from  the  French  the 
Villa  Valentini,  held  by  the  ^incennes 
riflemen. 

At  night- fall,  the  Roman  troops  tired 
out,  opposed  constantly  to  fresh  troops, 
crushed  by  an  overwhelming  artillery, 
and  inadequately  supported  when  they 
captured  a  position,  retired — leaving  the 
Pauiphili,  Corsini  and  Valentini  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  but  retaining  the 
Vascello  and  a  tenement  reared  against 
the  Corsini  wall,  of  which  they  obstin- 
ately held  possession  under  Medici, 
though  pounded  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  for 
a  whole  month  longer,  until  the  surren- 
der of  the  city. 

Colonels  Bucchi,  Marochetti  and  de 
Pasqualis,  thirty-two  officers  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  were  taken  to  the 
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hospital,  which  number,  together  with  the 
dead  and  those  tended  in  their  own 
houses,  will  not  make  the  loss  of  the  Ro- 
mans less  than  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred men,  out  of  the  small  force  that  sal- 
lied to  recover  the  lost  positions,  whilst 
that  of  the  French  can  hardly  have  been 
less  extensive. 

Garibaldi,  who,  as  usual,  shewed  on 
this  day  the  utmost  intrepidity  and  cool- 
ness, was  blamed  for  having  wasted  tht 
valor  of  his  men  by  ordering  them  to 
storm  the  various  villas  with  inadequate 
numbers,  and  for  not  affording  them  effi- 
cient support  when  successful. 

Garribaldi's  experience,  no  doubt,  had 
taught  him  that  a  small  body  is  as  likely 
as  a  large  one  to  carry  a  desperate  posi- 
tion. That  he  failed  to  sustain  and  rein- 
force them  is  true,  but  was  this  want  of 
military  judgment  or  did  it  arise  from 
the  conviction  that  the  mission  of  tht 
defenders  of  Rome  was  only  to  gain  timt 
or  make  a  gallant  protest,  and  that  tht 
position  of  the  villas,  if  finally  conquered 
from  the  French  on  that  day — as  undoubt- 
edly it  might  have  been — must,  still  even- 
tually have  succumbed  to  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  French  artillery  and 
numbers  on  successive  days,  entailing 
mutual  loss,  which  they,  with  unlimited 
resources  to  draw  upon,  could  so  much 
better  afford  ? 

One  result  of  this  battle  was  that, 
passing  from  rashness  to  excessive  cau- 
tion, Oudinot,  notwithstanding  his  orders 
to  enter  Rome  without  delay,  resorted  to 
the  safe  but  slow  operations  of  a  regular 
siege,  and  opening  trenches,  the  day  after 
the  battle  sat  down  before  Rome,  whost 
old  walls  are  unflanked  and  uncovered  by 
any  glacis — as  formally  as  he  would  be- 
fore any  first  class  fortress,  such  as  La~ 
valette  Antwerp  or  Comorn.  It  was  al- 
ready a  victory  for  the  triumvirate  which 
fought  for  time,  to  have  reduced  him  to 
undertake  a  siege.  So  circumspect  had 
the  French  geueral  become,  and  so  great 
was  the  respect  which  had  succeeded  to 
his  original  contempt  for  the  enemy,  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  extend  any  portion 
of  his  large  force  on  the  other  side  of  tht 
Tiber  below  Rome,  by  which  the  siege  of 
that  city  might  have  been,  in  many  ways, 
advanced,  and  only  pushed  bands  forward— 
Sauvan's  division — across  the  river  abovt 
Rome,  where  it  finally  captured  the  Bor-  - 
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ghesc  and  Poniatowski  villas  overlooking 
the  Monte  Pincio. 

The  defenceless  position  of  the  walls 
of  Rome  allowed  him  to  open  trenches  at 
three  hundred  yards,  and  it  was  judged  by 
all  military  engineers,  in  Paris  and  else- 
where, that  efficient  breaches  could  be 
opened  in  a  week,  or  taking  thas  favorable 
circumstance  into  consideration  within 
three  days. 

So  spirited  was,  however,  the  resis- 
tance of  the  Romans — so  determined 
their  sorties,  and  so  unexpectedly  well 
served  their  artillery,  that  it  was  not  till 
the  night  of  the  21st  of  June,  or  after 
nearly  three  weeks,  that  the  breaches  were 
rendered  practicable.  On  the  6th  June, 
the  French  opened  two  batteries,  but  these 
were  dismounted  by  the  Romans. 

On  the  9th  of  June  the  Romans  made 
an  ineffectual  sortie. 

On  the  12th  a  general  night  attack 
under  Garibaldi  was  designed  by  the 
Porta  Portese  on  the  French  lines.  The 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  put  their  shirts 
over  their  clothes,  but  some  Poles  thus 
accoutered,  being  overheard  conversing 
in  French,  as  they  returned  from  recon- 
noitring, the  report  spread  that  the  plan 
was  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  and  a  panic 
was  the  consequence,  which  frustrated 
this  attempt  which  not  renewed. 

On  the.  12th  two  companies  of  the 
Roman  Union  regiment  gallantly  attempt- 
ed to  surprise  the  French  trenches. 

On  the  13th  Oudinot  opened  six  heavy 
batteries. 

On  the  15th  the  guns  of  one  Roman 
bastion  were  entirely  dismounted. 

On  the  20th  all  the  breaching  batteries 
were  ready  and  opened  fire 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  four  breaches 
being  practicable  in  the  crumbling  walls, 
the  French  storming  parties  mounted  to 
the  assault. 

One  breach  was  surprised  through  the 
treachery  of  a  Prussian,  the  next  was 
feebly  defended,  but  in  the  third  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  was  made. 

Rome  was  supposed  to  be  taken, 
but  within  the  bastion  the  Romans  now 
defended  themselves  behind  the  old 
Aurelian  Wall,  or  rather  the  foundations 
of  the  old  wall  built  by  the  Emperor 
Aurelian,  and  which  a  mounted  horseman 
may  easily  ride  over. 

From  thence  they  so  furiously  attack- 


ed the  French  that  they  forced  them  to 
raise  fresh  batteries,  and  entrench  on 
the  captured  bastion,  which  the  engineers 
were  only  able  to  effect  by  10  o'clock  of 
the  morning  of  the  22d,  after  eleven  hours 
fighting,  and  after  the  Romans  had  re- 
taken, for  a  time,  a  house  situated  in  the 
vineyards  within  the  walls. 

This  inner  line  was  defended  one  week 
longer  by  the  Romans,  who  obliged  the 
French  to  attack  it  according  to  the  rules 
of  art,  disturbing  them  by  constant  sorties, 
and  obliging  them  to  abandon  several 
batteries  they  had  erected. 

There  Is  no  instance  we  remember  of  a 
French  or  British  garrison  having  resist- 
ed eight  and  forty  hours  after  the  bastions 
of  the  body  of  a  place  were  in  their  pos- 
sion.  Oudinot's  troops  effectedtheir  lodg- 
ment on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  July, 
yet  it  was  not  till  the  night  between  the 
29th  and  30th  that  this  Aurelian  wall 
was  finally  carried. 

And  then  not  till  the  gallant  Manara 
had  been  killed,  at  the  doorway  of  the 
Villa  Spada  by  the  ball  of  one  of  the 
French  Vincennes  riflemen,  whose  Minie" 
rifles  carry  with  accuracy  nearly  treble 
the  distance  of  any  used  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  did  fearful  execution 
against  the  Romans  who  had  no  rifles — 
it  was  not  till  nine  out  of  the  twenty 
heavy  guns  of  the  Romans  had  been  dis- 
mounted, and  not  till  in  one  of  the  two 
batteries  now  defending  the  Aurelian  Wall 
every  gumier  was  killed  or  wounded  on 
his  pieces. 

F.  F.  a  French  surgeon  writes  in  the 
Gazzette  Medicate  de  Paris,  of  the  2d  of 
January, xl 850:  "One  officer  of  Roman 
artillery  was  brought  to  the  hospital  of 
the  Ville  Pamphili,  whose  skull  was  sev- 
ered by  two  sword  cuts,  who  had  ten 
bayonet  wounds  in  one  side,  and  a  com- . 
pound  fracture  of  the  arm.  He  had  fought 
to  protect  his  battery  like  a  lion  defend- 
ing his  prey,  and  only  ceased  resisting 
when  his  arm  fell  powerless  by  his  side." 

The  gallant  Medici  with  80  men,  the 
remnant  of  his  legion,  who  had  not  been 
killed,  wounded  or  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  the  Vascello,  abandoned  it  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  last  French  assault  on 
the  last  Roman  line. 

Retiring  to  the  houses  the  Romans 
still  continued  to  dispute  the  ground  step 
by  step. 
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Though  from  the  hill  of  the  Taniculim 
the  French  now  overlooked  the  Traste- 
rere,  its  inhabitants-  -and,  indeed,  those 
of  Rome  generally — were  clamorous  for 
protraction  of  the  defence. 

Garibaldi  proposed  to  break  down  the 
bridges  of  the  Tiber,  and  defend  Rome 
on  its  left  bank,  street  by  street.  Mazzini 
proposed  tthe  retreat  from  Rome  of  the 
Assembly,  he  army,  the  government  and 
the  citizens — as  formerly  the  Athenians 
had  retired  to  their  ships  from  Athens — 
into  the  mountains,  raising  the  country 
to  a  guerrilla  war  against  the  Austrians, 
whom  they  would  meet  in  this  direction, 
but  the  exhaustation  of  Rome's  brave  de- 
fenders, outworn  with  incessant  fights  and 
vigils  rendered  inexecutable  this  project. 

The  Triumvirate  having  resigned,  the 
Assembly  finally  decreed,  "  In  the  name 
of  God  and  of  the  people — that  the  Con- 
stituent Roman  Assembly  discontinues  a 
defence  become  impossible." 

And  on  this  intimation  the  French  sus- 
piciously and  moodily  entered  Rome  by 
the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

Thus  fell  the  Eternal  City  exactly  two 
months  after  the  first  attack  by  Oudinot, 
and  after  27  days  of  open  trenches,  resisting, 
though  an  open  city  for  three-fourths  of 
its  girth,  as  long  as  the  first  class  fortress 
of  Antwerp— surrendering  only  when  its 
ammunition  was  reduced  to  a  cwt.  of 
grape,  and  a  few  charges  for  the  18 
pounders,  and  after  a  loss  of  between  3 
and  4000  men,  and  upwards  of  200 
officers. 

The  incomplete  hospital  lists  show 
2063  wounded,  out  of  which  153  officers 
and  48  foreigners. 

In  this  list  Garibaldi's  legion  alone 
figures  for  453,  whilst  one-third  of  the 
Roman  artillery  was  killed  or  wounded. 

As  the  French  were  entering  Rome 
three  priests  rushed  forward  with  white 
flags  shouting,  "  Hail  to  our  deliverers," 
and  were  cut  down  by  the  crowd  withut 
an  effort  or  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
the  French  to  avert  their  fate ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time 
.  the  Roman  republican  government  was  no 
more. 

Garibaldi,  who  was  neither  a  states- 
man nor  a  politician,  and  whose  magna- 
nimous soul  would  brook  no  submission. 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Romans  ex- 
pressive of  his  intention  to  quit  Rome, 


and  continue  warring  with  the  enemies 
of  Italy.  He  invited  all  who  choose  to 
join  him,  saying  he  could  assure  them  of 
u  nothing  but  long  marches,  vigils,  dan- 
gers, hunger  and  death." 

Tet  to  this  unpromising  but  sublime 
appeal  3400  men  responded,  and  march- 
ing out  of  Rome  with  these  he  joined 
Colonel  Forbes  and  his  600  volunteers  at 
Terni.  The  object  of  Garibaldi  was  to 
reach  Venice,  which  still  held  out.  Pur- 
sued by  a  French  column,  and  beset  on 
all  sides  by  overwhelming  Austrian  forces 
he  succeeded  with  2000  men  in  gaining 
the  territory  of  the  petty  republic  of  San 
Marino,  whose  total  population  is  7000 
souls. 

Here,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  sur- 
rounded by  two  Austrian  armies,  he  was 
summoned  to  lay  down  his  arms,  the 
offer  being  made  to  him  that  his  followers 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes.  This  proposition  was 
accepted,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
some  twenty  Frenchmen  who  had  follow- 
ed with  the  expedition  were  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  French  at  Rome. 

Sooner  than  abandon  their  French 
companions  in  arms  to  certain  death, 
these  noble-minded  men  took  the  desperate 
determination  of  cutting  their  way  through 
the  enemy,  and  attempted  to  break  through 
his  lines  in  three  parties ;  the  cavalry  sal- 
ling  on  one  side  were  cut  to  pieces,  but  two 
other  columns  under  Garibaldi  and  For- 
bes, with  great  loss  succeeded,  and  after- 
wards uniting,  disbanded  their  men,  and 
with  a  small  determined  remnant  em- 
barked in  the  small  port  of  Cesenatioo, 
in  fishing  boats,  to  penetrate  through  the 
Austrian  fleet  to  Venice.  Baffled  by  foul 
winds,  and  attacked  by  the  Austrian  men- 
of-war,  they  were  sunk,  captured  or  dis- 
persed, Garibaldi  reaching  the  shore  al- 
most unaccompanied,  and  embarrassed  by 
his  wife. 

This  lady,  a  South  American,  who  had 
followed  him  through  all  his  campaigns 
(and  is  related  once  to  have  escaped  from 
captivity  to  visit  every  corpse  upon  a 
battle  neld  in  search  of  her  husbands9 
body,  who  was  reported  dead)  was  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy.  She  sickened 
with  the  marsh  fever  when  they  landed, 
and  hunted  and  beset,  died  near  the 
Adriatic,  in  the  villa  of  that  Count 
Guiccioli,  whose  name  is  oonnected  so 
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closely  with  a  part  of  Byron's  history — 
Garibaldi  himself  subsequently  making 
his  way  to  Genoa  in  disguise. 

The  Pope  was  recalled  to  Rome  under 
the  protection  of  French  bayonets  and 
absolute  rule  and  priestly  government 
re-established. 

"  Of  this  struggle,"  writes  a  visitor  to 
Borne,  "there  remained  in  1851  no  ex- 
ternal trace,  but  the  French  soldiers 
mounting  guard  in  the  city,  or  drilling 
in  the  Forum  and  the  Colisseum,  the 
empty  churches  and  the  ruined  villas, 
but  of  these  villas  two — the  Corsini  and 
Vascello — ware  full  of  interest. 

In  the  Corsini — which  the  French 
held  from  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  June, 
on  which  day  it  was  four  times  retaken 
by  the  Romans,  till  the  surrender  of  the 
city,  the  spat  is  reverentially  shown  in 
the  vestibule,  where  the  gallant  young 
Masina  was  struck  from  the  horse  he  had 
ridden  up  the  shattered  stairs,  and  the 
walls  are  covered  with  obscene  drawings 
and  inscriptions,  and  low  guard-house 
ribaldry  in  the  French  tongue,  except 
where  here  and  there,  in  some  obscure 
corner,  a  soldier  has  recorded  his  burn- 
ing shame  at  being  thus  obliged  in  the 
name  of  a  republic  to  butcher  without 
provocation  the  citizens  of  a  sister  repub- 
lic defending  hearth  and  home. 

Opposite- is  the  Vascello  battered  by 
the  French  cannon  into  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
and  held,  though  t  o  hundred  yards  out- 
side of  the  walls,  for  eight-and- twenty 
days  by  the  legion  of  the  intrepid  Medici, 
an  enthusiastic  young  disciple  of  Gari- 
baldi's— tall,  placid,  taciturn,  with  a  head 
like  those  of  Christ  in  some  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  old  masters,  and  in  whose 
breast  the  lessons  of  the  aged  Forresti 
had  developed  this  martyr-like  devotion. 

Here  too,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
Corsini,  the  walls  tell  their  tale,  and  the 
different  spirit  animating  the  com  bat  tan  ts 
is  in  that  contrast.  Here,  instead  of  the 
disgusting  levity  exhibited  in  the  Corsini 
nothing  is  recorded  but  the  sad,  sober 
seriousness  of  men  resigned  to  die  in  a 
great  cause,  and  rising  from  philosophic 
and  almost  contemplative  remark,  to  con- 
temptuous wrath,  bitter  denunciation  and 
passionate  invective.  For  instance  such 
sentences  scrawled  in  charcoal  or  graven 
with  a  bayonet  or  sword,  as  "  One  God, 
one  Italy?  a  How  many  have  died  nere, 


how  many  more  will  die  for  liberty V 
or  "  Apostolic  benedictions  called  down  by 
tlie  humble  successor  of  the  Fisherman  ;" 
inscribed,  over  holes  rent  by  the  shot, 
appeals  to  the  justice  of  an  All- Wise 
God!  "Long  live  Protestantism,"  a 
black  list  of  the  assassian  popes,  begin- 
ning with  the  incestuous  Borgia,  and  end- 
ing with  the  perjured  Pio  Nino.  Arti- 
cles from  the  French  Constitution  ex- 
pressing sympathy  for  liberty ;  or  "  / 
sign  this  with  tlie  blood  sited  for  the  free- 
dom of  my  beloved  Italy,  and  my  wound 
being  dressed,  go  forth  again  to  die,19 
Farther,  on  an  inscription,  dashed  off 
by  a  comrade,  and  sealed  by  the  im- 
print of  a  dying  man's  bloody  hand,  and 
so  on  adinjinitum  with  these  terrible 
memorials  on  that'  porteneous  album, 
whence  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  no  friend- 
ly hand  has  rescued,  before  rain,  delapida- 
tion,  or  the  workman's  pick  shall  forever 
have  effaced  them. 

Embedded  in  the  walls  of  Rome,  and 
sole  record  of  this  memorable  contest  is 
a  small  marble  slab,  narrating  in  some 
abusive  form,  on  what  occasion  and  by 
whom  these  defences  were  damaged  and 
repaired,  but  this  tablet  (changed  on  the 
angry  remonstrance  of  the  French  com- 
mander) was  originally  couched  by  the 
ungrateful  priests,  simply  and  offensively 
to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  holy  cincture 
of  the  Vatican  had  been  battered  by  a 
foreign  barbarian. 

But  if  that  insignificant  slab  chronicles 
in  marble  the  longest  and  most  eventful 
siege  sustained  by  the  world's  capital — 
the  Eternal  City — a  splendid  monument 
of  polished  stone,  with  letters  of  bronze, 
has  been  raised  up  by  Pius  since  his  res- 
toration (his  only  constructive  work  ex- 
cept a  gallery  through  which  to  escape 
unseen  from  the  Vatican  to  St.  Angelo) 
to  mark  the  spot  where,  under  the  bas- 
tions of  the  Vatican,  the  relics  of  a  saint, 
li  stolen  by  tlie  liberals"  were  found 
(through  the  miraculous  vision  of  a  car- 
dinal) by  the  Pope  himself,  who,  as  the 
monument  says  truly,  went  out  in  proces- 
sion, but  amidst  the  scorn  of  that  now  no 
longer  priest-ridden  Roman  population, 
who  had  seen  the  inouisition  opened,  and 
merely  remarked,  "That  those  who  had 
hidden  the  old  bones  knew  where  to  find 
them." 

Although  no  external  trace  remains 
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commemorative  of  this  struggle,  in  which 
four  thousand  Italians  bled,  and  commen- 
surate with  its  magnitude — it  has  not 
been  so  in  the  hearts  of  the  Italian  people. 

Few  military  events  in  history  have 
produced  results  politically  more  decisive 
and  important. 

What  would  it  have  availed  Italy  if 
Rome  had  stood,  and  the  Peninsula 
remained  in  feeling  hopelessly  disunited, 
as  Italy  seemed  before  the  memorable 
siege  of  Borne  to  be. 


The  immediate  consequence  of  that  de- 
fence has  been  to  consecrate  the  principle 
of  Italian  unity,  which  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  genius  of  Mazzini  had  dreamed, 
and  which,  after  twenty  years  of  unweary- 
ing labor  crowned  by  this  achievement, 
he  has  seen  triumphant  in  the  sentiment 
universally  expressed  wherever  the  Italian 
tongue  is  spoken,  of  One  Italy  with 
Rome  for  Capital,  Republic  as  form 
of  Government,  and — Mazzini  for  it* 
Leader  ! 


n  *       - 
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THE  SPANIARDS  AT  HAVANA  AND  THE  WHIGS  AT 

WASHINGTON. 


Everybody  seems  to  be  astonished  at 
the  recent  insulting  outrages  of  the  pre- 
sent Captain  General  of  Cuba  against  the 
American  flag,  in  the  cases  of  the  Cornelia 
and  the  Crescent  City.  We  are  not  at 
all  surprised.  The  Spaniards  in  Cuba 
hate  us  and  ours  with  a  bitter  and  rank- 
ling hatred.  Their  characteristic  arro- 
gance and  vanity  make  them  delight  in 
any  opportunity  affording  a  fair  covert 
chance  for  a  special  demonstration  of  in- 
solence and  arbitrary  tyranny  against 
citizens  of  our  detested  nation.  When- 
ever any  petty  violations  of  law  or  regula- 
tion are  committed  by  Americans, — often 
where  the  opportunity  is  merely  afforded 
by  an  unfounded  charge  or  suspicion, — 
•they  delight  in  straining  to  the  utmost 
the  powers  of  prosecution,  within  the 
forms  of  procedure,  furnished  by  arbitrary 
laws  administered  with  arbitrary  discre- 
tion. Wo  to  the  poor  American  sailor, 
engineer,  or  obscure  man  of  any  other 
avocation,  whose  case  may  happen  to  af- 
ford one  of  these  ever  welcome  opportun- 
ities. Such  cases  do  not  eome  within  the 
reich  of  diplomatic  protection, — especial- 
ly when  such  protection  is  far  off  both  in 
distance  and  time.  Our  Consul  is  only  re- 
cognised as  a  mere  commercial  functionary, 
with  jealous  denial  of  any  approach  to  the 
diplomatic  character.  And  what  can  be 
done,  when  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  "  regular'  tribunals," — and  when  a 
haughty  Captain- General  is  ever  ready 
to  deny  to  our  Consul  any  right  to  a  word 
in  the  matter,  coolly  referring  him  to 
Madrid  for  satisfaction  ? — Madrid,  where 
a  Captain  General  of  Cuba  is  more  infal- 
lible than  all  the  Popes  from  Peter  to 
Pius,  because  the  very  system  by  which 
Cuba  is  held  and  governed  requires  the 
support  of  all  his  acts  of  authority,  right 
or  wrong.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  at  the 
same  time  that  any  attempt  to  intervene 
or  inquire  into  any  such  case  is  at  once 
bluffed  off  by  a  reference  to  the  regular  tri- 
bunals, everything  before  those  tribunals 


is  in  truth  so  arbitrary,  as  to  be  entirely 
dependent  on  the  private  disposition  felt 
by  the  petty  functionary  controlling  the 
matter,  or  by  the  higher  authorities  whose 
pleasure  is  the  sole  real  law  of  the  case. 
An  endless  and  a  harrowing  catalogue 
could  be  made  up  of  the  petty  oppressions, 
mortifications,  and  indignities,  thus  for 
years  past  inflicted  upon  Americans  in 
Cuba,  for  the  one  single  sole  reason  of 
their  being  Americans,  and  of  their  hav- 
ing been  so  unlucky  as  to  afford  the  op- 
portunity, to  their  ever  ready  persecutors, 
under  a  decent  covering  of  legal  appear- 
ances. 

This  same  spirit  manifests  itself  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms  and  modes.  All 
the  Spanish  newspapers  are  full  of  it,  even 
those  published  in  this  country,  the  latter 
being  indeed  a  little  more  reserved  and 
moderate  in  its  expression.  When  an 
United  States  frigate  lay  at  anchor  at 
Havana  on  the  morning  of  the  massacre 
of  Crittenden  and  his  brave  companions, 
the  boats  which  swarmed  the  harbor,  filled 
with  the  Spaniards  of  that  city,  (the 
Spaniards,  not  the  Cubans— ^the  distinc- 
tion is  both  broad  and  bitter.)  as  they 
returned  from  witnessing  the  horrid  spec- 
tacle, addressed  the  most  violent  and  in- 
decent insults,  in  both  gestures  and  cries, 
to  the  "  Yankee"  frigate  and  "Yankee"  flag, 
over  which  that  was  to  them  a  day  of 
devilish  exultation.  Every  one  of  these 
obscene  gestures  was  but  an  irrepressible 
manifestation  of  the  same  prevading  spirit, 
which  is  to  be  found  among  all  classes 
among  them.  They  delight  to  insult  us 
as  Americans  whenever  they  can  get  a 
fair  chance  to  do  so  under  a  good  cover 
or  a  tolerable  pretext ;  to  insult  our  coun- 
try by  abusing  any  decent  opportunity  for 
official  rigor  or  persecution  against  one  of 
our  people. 

This  spirit  may  fairly  bo  ascribed  to 
the  natural  antagonism  which  has  now  so 
long  existed  between  our  Democracy, 
sprung  out  of  successful  colonial  rebellion, 
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and  their  system  of  continued  colonial 
despotism  and  oppression,  so  closely  ad- 
jacent to  our  pestilent  neighborhood.  Our 
revolution  very  early  began  to  disquiet 
and  disturb  the  old  dead  stagnation  of 
their  corrupt  and  cruel  tyranny,  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  their  American 
empire.  Our  example  soon  began  to  set 
heads  a-thinking  and  hearts  a-feeling,  un- 
til finally  the  heads  and  hearts  set  brave 
bauds  a- working,  till  the  result  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spanish  dominion  from 
the  whole  of  its  old  vast  system  of  colonies 
in  our  hemisphere,  with  the  single  except- 
ion of  Cuba,  and  the  little  island  of 
Porto  Rico, — which  necessarily  follows  the 
fate  of  Cuba,  as  the  stern  yawl  follows  the 
frigate.  And  net  alone  did  the  suggestive 
contagion  of  our  ideas  thus  early  and  pow- 
erfully work  to  th°  disintegration  and 
downfall  of  the  old  Spanish  power  in 
America,  but  from  the  outset  of  the  revol- 
utionary struggles  of  those  colonies,  the 
rebels,  or  "  patriots,"  have  always  derived 
important  material  aid,  as  well  as  moral 
sympathy  and  encouragement  from  our 
people,  Miranda's  Expedition  from  New 
York  to  the  Spanish  Main  was,  in  1806, 
the  counterpart  to  Lopez's  in  our  own 
day.  The  Henderson  and  O'Sullivan 
trials  recently  familiar  to  us,  had  their 
precedents  in  the  Smith  and  Ogden  cases 
which  grew  out  of  that  Expedition.  If  a 
Captain  Lewis  commanded  the  Pampero, 
a  Captain  Lewis  figured,  too,  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  Leander.  Mr.  O'Sullivan's 
own  father  bore  a  part  in  Miranda's  enter- 
prise ;  and  if  our  gallant  Lieutenant  Por- 
ter is  now  an  object  of  particular  spite  and 
detestation  to  the  Spaniards,  his  own 
brave  and  glorious  father,  the  hero  of  the 
Essex,  was  not  regarded  by  them  with 
any  kindlier  feelings  when  he  served  as 
commodore  of  the  fleet  of  tfie  revolted 
colony,  during  the  struggle  of  Mexico  for 
her  independence. 

American  Democracy  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  beefn  therefore  the  natu- 
ral enemy  of  Spanish  power  on  this  conti- 
nent; as  they  must  continue  to  bejso  long 
as  the  last  colony  remains  to  Spain,  with- 
in reach  of  the  fatal  pestilence  which  is 
borne  on  the  wings  of  every  northern 
breeze  that  rustles  though  the  orange 
groves  of  the  Queen  of  Antilles,  or  waves 
the  tall  crests  of  her  royal  palms.  They 
feel  it,  they  know  it;  generations  have 


grown  up  with  the  knowledge  and  the 
feeling.  And  as  the  oppresed  and  fetter- 
ed Creoles  look  to  us  with  hope  and  fond 
longing  for  that  help  which  we  alone  can 
render,  which  we  cannot  but  render,  and 
without  which  they  can  ill  effect,  or  even 
attempt  anything,  in  their  peculiar  situa- 
tion, just  so  does  the  tyrant  caste  which 
lords  it  over  them,  and  sees  in  us  its  own 
inevitable  fate,  regard  us  with  a  bitter- 
ness of  hate  unknown  to  any  other  rela- 
tions between  nations.  This  hatred  is 
not  only  doubly  envenomed  by  its  com- 
bination with  fear,  but  when  it  mingles  as 
at  does  with  the  characteristic  arrogance 
and  conceit  of  the  nation,  it  naturally  pro- 
duces precisely  this  result  which  we  be- 
hold, rendering  it  peculiarly  grateful  to 
the  universal  sentiment  of  every  Spaniard 
in  Cuba  or  out  of  it,  to  make  the  most  of 
every  fair  opportunity  they  can  ever  find 
or  make,  to  persecute  an  American,  or— *■ 
still  more  welcome  gratification  to  the  sen- 
timent— to  put  indignity  upon  him ;  and 
through  him,  in  a  safe  and  petty  way, 
upon  his  country  and  flag. 

This  is  an  unquestionable  fact.  Evert 
American  in  Cuba  knows  it ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  that  small  servile  and 
degenerate  class  who  read  in  their  cash- 
book  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  every  one 
of  them  feels  it  with  an  angry  while  scorn- 
ful resentment,  and  hopes  for  the  day 
when  that  now  base  and  mean  flag,  of 
which  it  has  been  well  said  that  its  twin 
colors  of  red  and  yellow  fitly  symbolize 
the  blood  of  Spanish  cruelty  and  the  gold 
of  Spanish  corruption,  shall  give  place, 
as  it  needs  soon  must,  to  that  brilliant 
banner,  whose  starry  blazon  ever  suggests 
divine  inspiration,  and  represents,  where- 
ever  it  goes,  principles  and  truths  written 
in  such  light  on  the  skies,  that  while  man- 
ifest to  the  eyes,  they  cannot  fail,  soone* 
or  later,  to  command  the  love  and  wor- 
ship of  all  the  races  of  men  on  the  revolv- 
ing globe. 

And  this  disposition,  to  insult  us  and 
ours,  has  received  a  new  developement 
within  the  past  few  years, — »within  the 
term  of  our  present  federal  administration. 
If  it  has  now  gone  to  the  outragous  lengths 
which  have  at  last  awakened  a  strong  re- 
action of  indignation  throughout  the  coun- 
try, we  are  ourselves  half  to  blame  for  it 
responsible  as  we  are  for  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  administration  to  which 
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four  years  ago  we  had  the  folly  to  entrust 
the  maintenance  of  the  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  our  country.  Gen.  Taylor  himself, 
indeed,  would  never  have  trailed  our  ban- 
ner so  low  down  in  the  dust  to  be  tram- 
gled  on  as  it  has  been  by  these  insolent 
paniards  in  Cuba ;  never  ;  never  !  With 
all  his  weaknesses  and  deficiencies,  he  had 
enough  of  Americanism  in  him  to  have 
saved  from  such  shame  the  flag  to  which 
he  had  himself  added  a  new  glory  on  the 
field  of  Buena  Vista ; — and  without  that 
something  which  sufficiently  harmonized 
with  the  sympathies,  and  beat  time  with 
the  pulsations  of  the  popular  heart,  he 
could  never  have  been  raised  into  the 
position  of  the  executive  representative 
of  the  nation.  Fillmore  is  after  all, 
only  a  vice-presidential  accident ;  a  mere 
result  of  caucus  contrivance  to  satisfy 
politicans  of  a  state  and  section,  who  could 
neither  have  been  ever  nominated,  nor, 
still  less,  ever  elected  to  the  Presidency 
itself.  Our  folly,  for  which  we  are  justly 
blameable,  and  of  which  we  have  had  to 
taste  bitter  fruits,  consisted  in  overlook- 
ing the  possibility  of  the  old  Rough  and 
Beady  President's  death,  and  the  conse- 
quent succession  of  a  narrow-minded,  fee- 
ble, timid,  and  radically  whig  successor,  in 
that  decently  third-rate  Buffalo  attorney, 
whose  administration  of  shame  is  now, 
thank  God,  drawing  so  near  its  welcome 
•lose. 

Under  this  administration,  with  a  great, 
eold,  anti-popular  and  unpopular  lawyer 
at  the  head  of  the  State  Department,  and 
an  official  superior  above  him  of  the  same 
political  class  and  school,  but  without  the 
greatness,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  con- 
ceited and  presuming  Spaniards  have  come 
to  fancy  that  there  was  no  length  of  arro- 
gance which  they  might  not  safely  venture 
upon  in  dealing  with  us.  Knowing  as  we 
do  what  they  are,  and  how  they  feel  at  the 
bitter  bottom  of  their  hearts,  we  can  hard- 
ly blame  them;  certainly  we  cannot  be 
surprised. 

Why,  what  have  we  not  done  to  en- 
courage the*m  to  any  lengths  of  confidence 
in  our  powers  of  endurance — we  had  al- 
most said  to  any  lengths  of  scorn  for  our 
supposed  pusillanimity?  We  will  say 
nothing  of  malevolent  persecutions  of  in- 
dividual Americans  within  their  legal 
jurisdiction,  in  which  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  indulge,  with  increasing  inso- 


lence on  their  part,  and  inexhaustible 
patience,  or  rather  neglect,  indifference, 
and  poverty  of  spirit  on  ours.  We  will 
group  together  a  few  of  the  public  acts  on 
a  larger  scale,  which  have  been  permitted 
or  committed  by  this  present  disgraced 
and  disgraceful  administration  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  which  have  been  well  calcu- 
lated to  delude  those  inflated  Spaniards 
of  Cuba  into  the  belief  that  we  were  really 
afraid  of  them ;  that  we  dreaded  the 
hazards  of  their  traditionary  prowess,  aid- 
ed by  the  support  they  promise  themselves 
from  England  and  France ;  that  the  men 
at  the  head  of  our  government,  and  all  but 
the  lowest  scum  and  rabble  of  our  people, 
really  sympathized  with  the  tyranny  of 
their  colonial  policy,  and  looked  with  cold 
and  hostile  hearts  upon  all  the  revolution- 
ary aspirations  of  the  poor  Creoles  of 
Cuba.  Our  readers  will  then  be  at  no 
loss  to  understand  how  it  is  that  ther 
have  come  to  imagine  that  they  may,  with 
impunity,  at  once  indulge  their  own  abid- 
ing and  ever  rankling  hatred  of  us,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Creoles  a  politic  ostentation  of  their 
defiance  of  us ;  implying  the  idea  both  of 
that  profound  confidence  which  they  al- 
ways boast,  in  their  own  tremendous  re- 
sources as  against  us,  and  of  the  little 
hope  allowable  to  the  Cubans,  of  any  pos- 
sible succor  or  support,  from  a  government 
which  would  allow  itself  to  be  thus  pluck- 
ed by  the  beard,  by  the  self-satisfied  inso- 
lence of  these  petty  myrmidons  of  Spanish 
despotism  in  Cuba.  Thank  God,  Democ- 
racy will  be  the  principle  of  the  next  ad- 
ministration that  is  to  represent  the  dignity 
and  the  power  of  our  noble  republic  of  re- 
publics !  And  long,  long,  we  are  well  assur- 
ed, will  it  be,  before  the  American  people 
will  ever  again  instal  into  the  federal  au- 
thority, the  Counter-Principle  to  the  genius 
of  our  whole  political  system,  as  we  have 
now  seen  it  embodied  in  those  two  men, 
who,  alike  in  the  intellectual  strength  of 
the  soured  Secretary,  and  the  timid  feeble- 
ness of  the  vice  presidential  President, 
have  exhibited  perhaps  the  most  complete 
representation  of  that  Counter-Principle 
that  could  have  been  selected  ;  for  the  un- 
fortunate experiment  of  seeing  how  far, 
in  the  space  of  three  short  years,  they 
could  teach  tyrants  to  look  with  contempt, 
and  the  oppressed  with  grief  and  despair, 
upon  that  glorious  young  flag  which  the 
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forgotten  heroes  of  oar  own  but  recent 
revolution  vainly  dreamed  that  thej  had 
forever  consecrated  to  freedom,  humanity, 
and  hope. 

In  the  first  place,  look  at  the  affair  of 
the  Contoy  Prisoners,  and  the  two  vessels, 
the  Georgiana  and  Susan  Lond. 

Here  were  a  number  of  men  who  had 
sailed  from  New  Orleans  in  these  two 
chartered  vessels,  cleared  for  Chagres. 
and  ostensibly  at  least  bound  thither.  A 
few  days  after  them  starts  the  steamer 
Creole,  from  New  Orleans,  overtakes  one 
of  them  on  the  high  seas,  and  they  all 
rendezvous  at  a  Mexican  island  lying  on 
the  track  of  the  Chagres  voyage.  An  in- 
vitation is  given  to  the  passengers  of  the 
two  vessels,  who  thus  meet  at  a  point  of 
foreign  jurisdiction  (Mexican),  to  unite 
with  General  Lopez,  and  those  with  him 
on  board  the  Creole,  in  a  revolutionary 
liberating  expedition  to  the  neighboring 
island  of  Cuba.  The  bulk  of  them  en- 
thusiastically accept  the  proposal,  which 
indeed  they  had  well  understood  would 
be  made  to  them,  though  all  had  believed 
that  it  was  at  Chagres  that  it  would  be 
made,  and  at  Chagres  that  they  would  be 
free  to  accept  it  or  refuse.  A  portion  of 
them,  however,  decline  it;  withstand  all 
the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  majority  ;  and 
sticking  by  their  American  deck,  under 
the  presumed  sacred  protection  of  the 
American  flag,  which  made  that  deck 
American  soil,  they  refuse  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition  to  Cuba.  One  of  the  vessels  be- 
ing, therefore,  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
either  return  to  the  United  States  or  the 
prosecution  of  the  unfinished  voyage  to 
Chagres,  they  determine  on  the  former 
course ;  and  are  all  transferred  to  that 
vessel,  on  board  of  which  are,  moreover, 
placed  hundreds  of  letters  written  back 
to  the  United  States  by  the  members  of 
the  expedition,  from  General  Lopez  down. 
The  Creole  sails  and  leaves  them ;  part- 
ing cries  of  insult  and  hostility  being  ex- 
changed between  them  as  they  thus  sep- 
arate; the  one  party  going,  the  other 
having  refused  to  go,  on  the  Cuban  expe- 
dition. The  next  day,  while  they  are 
waiting  for  a  wind  for  their  return  voy- 
age,— still  lying  in  the  friendly  waters  of 
Mexico,  still  under  the  flag  of  their  own 
country,  whose  shelter  they  had  thus  re- 
fused to  quit, — they  are  pounced  upon  by 
the  Spanish  war-steamer  Pizarro  ;  seized, 


in  contempt  for  their  flag  and  deck,  and 
treated  with  extremest  personal  outrage 
and  cruelty,  to  the  extent  of  driving  crazy 
at  least  one  of  their  number,  including  such 
acts  as  placing  one  of  them  under  a  yard- 
arm,  with  a  halter  rigged  for  his  murder. 
Alike,  their  protestations  that  they  were 
American  citizens  who  had  refused  to 
join  the  expedition  to  which  they  had 
been  invited,  and  that  they  were  conse- 
quently on  their  way  home  to  the  United 
States,  and,  still  further,  the  proof  of  the 
truth  of  these  protestations,  contained  in 
the  hundreds  of  letters  back,  of  which 
they  were  the  bearers,  are  disregarded 
and  trampled  upon ;  and  they  are  carried, 
vessels  and  all,  into  Havana  ;  fortunately 
for  the  Spaniards,  unhappily  for  the  pris- 
oners, eluding  an  United  States  man-of- 
war,  which,  under  the  prompting  of  our 
gallant  Consul,  Campbell,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  intercept  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  surrender  of  the  Amer- 
ican vessels  and  citizens,  whose  capture 
was  equally  an  outrage  upon  the  law  of 
nations,  as  it  was  an  insult  to  the  flag  of 
their  own. 

Well,  what  follows  ?  Are  they  at  once 
liberated  and  restored,  with  satisfactory 
apology  and  compensation  ?  Is  their  cap- 
ture ascribed  to  a  venial  mistake  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  a  naval  officer,  excusable 
under  the  exciting  circumstances  of  the 
day,  provided  it  Bhould  be  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  disavowal  and  atonement  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion?  Was  this  the  so- 
lution of  the  case?  Had  it  been,  we 
should  have  had  nothing  to  say  against  it. 
Such  was  the  proper  course  to  have  been 
pursued  by  the  Spaniards ;  the  only  proper 
one  to  have  been  tolerated  by  our  govern- 
ment. But  no ;  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  act  is  adopted,  maintained,  justified, 
persisted  in.  The  vessels  are  forfeited, 
and  one  is  sold,  and  the  other  sent  home 
as  a  triumphant  trophy  to  Spain.  The 
prisoners  are  kept  for  months  on  board  a 
Spanish  hulk  in  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
suffering  under  the  burning  sun  of  tropio 
midsummer  above,  and  the  more  burning 
shame  of  their  outraged  nationality  with- 
in ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  indig- 
nities and  sufferings  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  and  the  anxiety  about  their 
fate  with  which  their  feelings  are  daily 
harrowed.  They  are  subjected  to  Span- 
ish trial.     The  bulk  of  them  are  acquit- 
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ted,  and  thereupon  released.  Three  are 
made  exceptions,  are  sentenced,  and  sent 
to  the  galleys  in  Spain.  Finally  they  are 
pardoned,  as  an  act  of  clemency  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  queen.  As  for  the 
vessels,  we  hear  no  further  of  them, 
though  we  know  that  their  owners  early 
made  application  for  indemnification,  for 
this  piratical  robbery  of  it  by  the  Spanish 
government,  and  this  pusillanimous  per- 
mission of  it  by  our  own. 

Well  then,  may  some  readers  perhaps 
answer,  our  government  must  have  con- 
curred with  the  Spaniards  in  their  con- 
ception of  their  rightful  authority  in  the 
case ;  it  recognized  these  vessels  and  pri- 
soners as  lawful  capture,  it  admitted  that 
the  Spanish  courts  had  legitimate  and 
proper  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  that 
the  acquittal  of  the  bulk  of  the  men,  and 
the  eventual  merciful  pardon  of  those 
who  were  sentenced,  and  whose  sentence 
was  in  part  executed,  constituted  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  of  the  affair.  Unfor- 
tunately, no.  Would  that  it  had  been  so. 
Then  the  worst  imputation  that  could  re- 
sult would  have  been  that  our  administra- 
tion had  been  mistaken ;  that  it  had  mis- 
judged the  facts  of  the  case ;  that  it  had 
not  rightly  understood  the  matter ;  that 
it  did  not  perceive  how  the  great  princi- 
ple of  the  sanctity  of  the  shelter  of  the 
American  flag  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  neu- 
tral jurisdiction,  had  been  violated ;  in  a 
word,  that  if  it  had  been  kicked  by  the 
insolent  Spaniard,  it  had  not  felt  it,  and 
did  not  know  it.  Poor  as  it  would  have 
been,  even  this  excuse  for  our  pusillan- 
imous failure  in  national  duty,  dignity, 
and  honor,  would  have  been  something  a 
little  better  than  the  fact  as  it  did  occur. 
Unconsciousness  of  insult  that  is  very  ma- 
nifest and  palpable,  may  be  genuine,  though 
at  best  suspicious ;  but  recognition  of  it, 
effort  to  induce  its  withdrawal,  finally 
winding  up  with  quiet  and  even  tJhankful 
submission  to  it,  is  a  proceeding  of  a 
somewhat  different  complexion.  And 
such,  uuhappily,  has  been  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  proceedings  in  this  Con- 
toy  case. 

Mr.  Clayton  and  General  Taylor  stand 
clear  from  the  disgrace  we  now  lament 
and  blush  for.  Had  they  remained  at  the 
head  of  affairs  it  would  never  have  rested 
on  our  diplomacy.  The  outrage  would  ne- 
ver have  passed  unatoned;  indeed,  per- 


sistance  in  it  would  never  have  been  dar- 
ed. They  demanded  peremptorily  the 
"  immediate  release  of  all  of  the  prison- 
ers." They  declared  to  the  Captain  Ge- 
neral in  Cuba,  and  also  to  the  Spanish 
government  at  Madrid  through  our  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Barringer,  that  our  government 
recognized  "  no  right  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  try  and  punish  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Con  toy,"  and  that  their 
punishment  would  be  viewed  by  our  gov- 
ernment ag  (;  an  outrage  upon  the  rights 
of  this  country."  Yes,  "outrage"  was 
the  word,  and  the  proper  word;  and 
"  outrage11  italicized  twice  in  the  original 
documents.*  And  in  regard  to  the  ves- 
sels, they  gave  notice  that  "  this  govern- 
ment expects  those  vessels  to  be  returned 
to  their  owners,  with  damages  for  their 
capture  and  detention,"  &o.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  Fillmore  administration  succeeded 
to  power  in  July.  After  that  change,  the 
manly  bass  of  the  voice  with  which  our 
government  had  thus  spoken  out  (June 
29)  in  vindication  of  our  outraged  flag, 
subsides  into  the  faintest  of  trebles. 
Spain  holds  on  to  her  capture  ;  condemns 
the  vessels ;  sells  one,  and  takes  the  other 
into  the  Spanish  navy  as  a  li  transport  of 
war ;"  tries  the  men ;  discharges  by  ac- 
quittal, for  want  of  any  evidence  against 
them,  the  passengers  who  had  been  cap- 
tured at  Contoy,  forty-two  in  number,  af- 
ter months  of  suffering  and  anxious  im- 
prisonment ;  retains  the  officers  and  crews 
of  the  vessels,  the  latter  as  witnesses; 
tries,  condemns,  and  sentences  the  former 
to  the  galleys  for  ten,  six,  and  four  years, 
and  sends  them  to  Spain  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  sentences.  Meanwhile,  un- 
der the  new  inspiration  from  Washington, 
our  minister  at  Madrid,  finding  the  Span- 
ish government  inflexible  in  its  resolu- 
tion, soon  begins,  as  we  have  before  said, 
to  u  sing  very  small."  On  the  5th  Octo- 
ber he  has  an  interview  with  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  State,  the  Marquis  of  Pidal, 
in  which  he  says  that  his  "  object  was,  not 
to  revive  the  discussion,  but  simply  to 
know  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  these  prisoners;" 
and  he  suggests  that  the  men  u  should  be 
released  now,11  and  that  nothing  more 
should  be  said  about  it,  (the  italicizing 
still  his  own,  not  ours.)     Well  now,  what 

*  See  Senate  Document  41,  2d  Sens.  31<i  Cong;, 
pp.  5  and  14. 
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does  that  unouP  mean?  Why  is  it  thus 
emphasized?  The  proceeding  is  so  pal- 
try and  shuffling,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
Mr.  Barringer  prefers  not  to  write  out  in 
full  plain  English  or  American  what  was 
covered  up  within  the  italic  implications 
of  this  little  "  now."  It  is  simply  this  : 
on  the  9th  of  September,  Mr.  Webster 
writes  a  "  private  note"  to  Mr.  Calderon, 
**  asking,  as  a  particular  favor,  that  he 
would  intercede  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Graffan, 
mate  of  the  Georgian  a ;"  which  note  en- 
closed a  letter  from  the  senators  and  re- 
presentatives of  Maine  in  behalf  of  that 
individual,  whose  u  aged  mother  had  ob- 
tained a  passport  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Havana 
with  a  view  to  saving  her  eon,  if  possible.* 
This  is  the  allusion  of  Mr.  Barringer* s 
*  now,"  employed  on  the  5th  October ;  so 
that  the  "  n&w"  means  simply  this — We 
will  pocket  the  "  outrage**  about  which 
we  blustered  so  high  under  Taylor  and 
Clayton  ;  we  will  tolerate  your  violation 
of  our  nag  in  the  waters  of  a  foreign  ju- 
risdiction ;  your  trial  of  our  citizens  thus 
seized  by  you,  with  acquittal  of  some  and 
condemnation  of  others;  but,  on  the 
grounds  of  "  personal  favor"  and  humane 
clemency,  we  have  "  appealed  to  your 
Excellency,  ertra-officially,  to  interest 
your  good  offices  in  behalf  of  the  prison- 
er." that  is,  of  one  of  them  (see  Pidal  to 
Calderon,  page  82.) 

The  men  are  accordingly  pardoned,  as 
an  act  of  grace  and  clemency,  placed  on 
this  express  and  sole  ground ;  and  the 
whole  winds  up  with  an  infamous  speci- 
men of  servile  truckling  on  the  part 
of  Jour  administration,  which  allows  its 
official  organ  at  Washington,  the  National 
Intelligencer,  to  announce  the  fact  to 
the  world,  as  an  evidence  of  merciful 
clemency  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, for  which  we  could*  never  be 
sufficiently  thankful  to  Isabel  and  Cal- 
deron. 

Oh,  for  General  Jackson  in  power  when 
such  an  case  as  that  we  have  thus  plainly 
related,  was  to  be  dealt  with  ! 

As  for  the  vessels,  one  of  them  was 
sold  by  the  Spanish  government,  the  other 
taken  into  the  royal  navy  as  a  transport. 

*  See  lptter  of  Mr.  Calderon  to  Mr.  Webster,  with 
its  enrlojtare  of  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  the  Mnr- 
qnis  of  Pida),  to  Mr.  Calderon.  from  which  we  learn 
all  this.    Senate  Doc.  above  referred  to,  p.  81. 


The  last  that  we  bear  'of  them  is  an  im- 
timation  (Feb.  5.  1851.)  that  their  owners 
are  making  a  claim  for  indemnification 
for  their  value.  It  is  fairly  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  this  claim  has  fared,  in  these 
Whig  hands,  in  a  manrer  substantial- 
ly corresponding  with  their  treatment  of 
the  question  of  principle  and  personal 
right.  Of  course  the  claim  has  never 
been  conceded  by  the  Spaniards,  or  we 
should  have  heard  enough  of  it  long  be- 
fore this.  And  if  not  conceded,  it  can 
only  be  because  it  has  not  been  properly 
urged.  But  let  the  parties  interested 
wait  now  a  little  longer,  till  Democracy 
shall  raise  again  the  proud  and  lofty  crest 
of  the  national  dignity  and  honor ;  and  we 
confidently  predict  that  the  barque  Geo- 
giana  will  not  much  longer  remain  a 
fe  transport  of  war*  in  the  navy  of  theae 
insolent  Spaniards ;  nor  will  the  parties 
personally  injured,  by  this  "  outrage"  to 
our  flag  and  nationality,  much  longer  re- 
main uncompensated  for  the  personal 
wrongs  inflicted  on  them,  which  accom- 
panied the  public  insult  inflicted  on  their 
country. 

One  incident,  in  this  shabby  history  of 
whig  deplomacy,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  allude  to  it  in  passing ;  characteristic, 
though  perhaps  small  in  importance.  In 
the  interview  in  which  Mr.  Barringer,  fol- 
lowing up  and  referring  to  Mr  Webster's 
"entreaty"  for  the  "  personal  favor"  of  a 
pardon  to  men  whose  trial  he  had  called 
an  "  outrage?  asks  if  they  were  not  to  be 
;*  released  now?  and  nothing  more  said 
about  it,  he  has  the  further  poverty  of 
spirit  to  plead  Lord  Palmerston's  con- 
currence of  opinion  in  the  demand  made 
by  the  United  States.  Hear  him  :— "  I 
replied,  &c.  .  .  .  The  opinion  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had  un- 
dergone no  change ;  and,  as  the  possible 
judgment  of  other  nations  had  been  allud- 
ed to  in  the  previous  argument  of  the 
question,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
I  had  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  one  government  very  powerful 
in  Europe.  I  had  seen  the  written  official 
opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  sustained  in  every  particular 
the  justice  and  reason  of  the  demand  made 
by  the  United  States."  In  the  name  of 
all  decency!  if  he  must  support  an  Ameri- 
can demand  for  reppect  to  the  cardinal 
national  principle  of  the  saoredness  of  the 
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American  flag,  by  the  introduction  of 
English  '•  official  opinion"  in  our  favor — 
if  the  minister  abroad  was  too  fully  imbued 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  administration 
at  home  to  enable  him  to  forego  the  pleas- 
ing comfort  of  quoting  English  diplomatic 
approval,  why,  at  least,  did  he  introduce 
it  with  such  aggravation  of  meanness  as 
marked  his  use  of  it  "  now  ?"  Why,  when 
he  was  thus  feebly  and  yieldingly  aban- 
doning the  just  demand  before  insisted  on 
by  Taylor  and  Clayton, — when  he  was  in 
the  act  of  truckling  down  into  accepting 
as  a  private  "  personal  favor"  to  Mr. 
Webster, u entreated"  through  the  "good 
offices"  of  Mr.  Calderon,  a  merciful  pardon 
for  men  whom  it  was  an  "outrage?1  to  try, 
as  it  had  been  an  outrage  to  capture, — 
why,  we  ask,  does  he  then  quote  such 
confirmatory  authority,  "sustaining  in 
every  particular  the  justice  and  reason  of 
the  demand  made  by  the  United  States," 
only  to  make  the  more  manifest  and  ag- 
gravated the  pusillanimity  of  such  dis- 
graceful betrayal  of  the  sacred  and  funda- 
mental national  principle  on  which  rested 
that  aban/loned  demand  ? 

This  is  the  Con  toy  Prisoners  case.  We 
submit  to  every  reader  whether  it  does 
not  fully  justify  tbe  remarks  by  which  we 
have  characterized  it  above.  Who  indeed, 
after  such  facts,  can  wonder  at  any  lengths 
of  insolence,  to  which  these  ever  presum- 
ing Spaniards  might  go,  under  smooth 
offioial  phrases,  and  with  gentle  social 
strokingdown  at  Washington  and  Mad- 
rid, to  both  master  and  man,  imbued  at 
heart  as  are  both  man  and  master,  with 
the  full-blooded  an ti- popular  sympathies 
of  complete  federalism  ? 

The  second  late  instance  of  this  truck- 
ling yielding  to  the  presuming  insolence  of 
the  Spanish  despots  of  Cuba,  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Atares  Massacre.  This  hor- 
rid butchery  was  of  about  fifty  American 
citizens,  who  had  been  captured,  unarmed, 
and  of  course  unresisting,  in  boats  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  Even  granting  Spain's 
right  to  put  them  to  death  eventually  af- 
ter a  fair  trial,  a  fair  trial  they  were  enti- 
tled to  under  the  treaty  of  1795,  with  op- 
portunity for  defence,  communication  with 
counsel,  &c.  Who  can  say  what  defences 
might  not  have  boon  reasonably  and  suc- 
cessfully made  by  more  or  less  of  them,  if 
not  the  whole  ?  At  any  rate  they  were 
entitled  to  the  opportunity.     They  were 


not  captured  within  Cuba;  nor  arms  in 
hand  ;  nor  even  as  fugitives  from  a  beaten 
force  after  fighting.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  only  battle  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Gen.  Lopez  and  the  Spanish  troops, 
the  latter  were  the  beaten  fugitives,  the 
former  the  victors.  These  prisoners  had 
withdrawn  from  the  expedition,  without 
having  ever  gone  farther  than  five  miles 
into  the  interior,  and  without  having  taken 
any  part  in  the  battle.  Perhaps  they  had 
repented,  changed  their  mind,  found  the 
state  of  things  different  from  what  they 
had  expected,  and  consequently  had  thrown 
down  their  arms  and  promptly  withdrawn. 
In  such  a  case,  they  certainly  deserved, 
even  from  the  Spanish  government,  differ- 
ent treatment  from  such  summary  mas- 
sacre without  trial.  And  a  trial  would 
have  in  that  case  developed  the  proof  of 
these  facts,  as  well  as  of  various  circum- 
stances probably  affecting  favorably  the 
situation  of  individuals.  With  a  trial, 
there  could  never  have  taken  place  such  a 
shocking  horror  of  indiscriminate  massacre, 
as  that  which  those  thirsty  Spanish  cut- 
throats were  thus  swift  to  perpetrate. 
Now,  a  trial  they  were  entitled  to  under 
the  treaty ;  a  trial  they  ought  to  have  had, 
and  it  was  an  insolent  abomination  on  the 
dne  side  to  massacre  them  without  it,  and 
its  toleration  a  base  submission  on  the 
other.  Of  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  remains  of  the  murdered  young  men, 
by  the  half  cannibal  rabble  of  the  Catalans 
of  Havana,  we  will  not  speak.  And  then, 
when  the  fury  of  popular  resentment 
awakened  by  this  intelligence  at  New  Or- 
leans led  to  street  disturbances,  in  which 
the  house  of  the  Spanish  Consul,  the  print- 
ing office  of  the  Spanish  newspaper  organ, 
and  a  few  other  Spanish  stores  or  houses 
were,  attacked  and  demolished,  or  injured, 
why,  then,  all  is  apology  and  atonement 
on  our  side — unmitigated  condemnation  of 
these  villain  outrages  by  a  lawless  city 
mob — appeal  to  Congress  for  indemnifica- 
tion— and  ceremonious  welcome  back  of 
the  needlessly  fugitive  Consul  to  his  post, 
with  special  salutation  of  honor  to  his  flag 
and  person  on  his  arrival.  An  ocean  of 
submissive  regard  for  the  Spanish  side  of 
the  question,  to  a  pennyworth  of  just  con- 
sideration for  the  American !  The  proper 
reply  to  have  been  made  to  the  Spanish 
complaints,  respecting  the  mob  outbreak 
at  New  Orleans,  would  have  a  stern  and 
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indignant  refusal  to  notice  them  until  good 
atonement  should  be  first  rendered  for 
the  outrages  which  naturally,  necessarily, 
justly,  had  provoked  them.  Let  us  imagine 
a  Democratic  President  replying  to  such 
complaints.  Under  the  smoothness  of  dip- 
lomatic phrases,  it  would  have  been  in 
substance  somewhat  to  the  following  pur- 
port :  u  You  have  murdered  in  cold- 
blooded massacre-  fifty  of  the  citizens  of 
the  community  which  was  thus  provoked 
to  this  natural  popular  outbreak.  You 
did  it  without  trial,  and  therefore  in  vio- 
lation of  treaty  right.  They  were  not 
taken  fighting,  or  armed,  or  on  your  soil, 
or  even  approaching  it.  They  had  left  it, 
and  were  on  the  water,  withdrawing  from 
an  enterprise  which  their  situation  proved 
that  they  repented  of.  They  had  gone  to 
it  at  least  under  generous  delusions,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  foreign  friends  came  to  aid 
us  in  our  infant  revolutionary  struggles. 
Their  act  may  have  been  unlawful,  and 
you  from  your  point  of  view  may  call  it 
criminal,  if  you  please ;  but  your  conduct 
has  been  equally  unlawful,  and  in  the  eye 
of  all  humanity  tenfold  more  criminal. 
Your  troops  beaten  and  put  to  shameful 
flight,  by  those  of  this  unhappy  expedition 
who  fought  on  your  shores  at  vast  odds, 
you  have  wreaked  a  cowardly  as  well  as. 
ferocious  vengeance  upon  these  unfortunate 
victims  whom  you  were  able  to  run  down 
with  your  steamers,  unarmed  and  defence- 
less in  open  boats.  Wicked  and  bloody, 
as  well  as  in  violation  of  treaty  obligation, 
and  equally  cruel  and  cowardly,  your  own 
public  act  was  fittingly  followed  by  still 
more  revolting  outrages,  by  your  own  tol- 
erated mob,  upon  the  dead  remains  of 
these  mistaken  but  gallant  and  generous 
young  men.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  the 
people  of  New  Orleans,  uuder  such  exasper- 
ation, visited  your  Consul,  and  your  newspa- 
per, and  a  few  of  your  citizens  with  such 
comparative  moderation  as  they  did  evince. 
Atone  now  first  for  your  own  abominable 
wrong,  before  you  call  on  us  for  indem- 
nification for  its  consequences.  Dismiss 
your  officers  and  functionaries  guilty  of 
this  wicked  horror  before  the  eye  of  God 
and  man,  and  this  violation  of  your  treaty 
obligations  to  us.  Apologize,  atone,  as 
now  you  best  can.  Then  come  and  ask 
as  for  indemnities  to  your  citizens  who 
may  have  been  injured  among  us.  But  as 
for  any  other  apologies,  or  atonements,  or 


any  special  demonstrations  of  honor  to  your 
frightened  Consul,  or  to  your  bloody  and 
disgraced  flag,  be  well  content  and  thank- 
ful that  we  do  not  descend  upon  you  in 
just  wrath,  as  the  seasonable  instruments 
of  the  divine  as  well  as  of  a  national  ven- 
geance, and  sweep  you  from  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  you  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
continent,  a  nuisance  to  us,  and  a  hated 
and  hateful  incubus  to  the  fair  island  ac- 
cursed by  your  evil  presence."  The  sub- 
stance of  these  ideas,  smoothed,  polished, 
and  draped  to  the  courteous  forms  of  di- 
plomacy with  "  high  consideration,"  would 
have  been  the  proper  answer  from  our  side. 
Instead  of  this  manly  and  righteous  tone 
of  reply,  how  all-submissive,  how  all-in- 
dulgent to  the  Spanish  side  of  the  question, 
how  all-regardless  of  any  American  side 
to  it,  was  its  entire  treatment  by  this  cold-* 
blooded  and  cold-hearted  Whig  adminis- 
tration, which  to  our  lasting  shame  and 
sorrow  has  been  at  the  head  of  oar  national 
affairs!  True,  it  removed  the  recreant 
Consul  Owen,  thereby,  indeed,  admitting 
a  recognition  of  the  true  character  of  the 
proceeding  which  it  was  his  sole  crime  to 
have  witnessed  without  energetic  interfer- 
ence ;  but  what  was  this  but  a  mere  sop  to 
the  angry  Cerberus  of  the  public  feeling, 
a  tub  to  amuse  the  foaming  and  lashing 
whale  ? — while  to  Spain  there  was  not  ad- 
dressed a  syllable  of  the  rightful  American 
language  on  the  subject.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  meanest  part  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
for  poor  Owen  had  clearly  done  nothing 
more  than  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  ad- 
ministration policy,  as  expressed  in  the 
President's  proclamation,  and  in  the  course 
of  all  the  official  and  most  of  the  Whig  pai  ty 
press ;  and  the  saciifice  of  him,  to  make 
him  his  masters'  scapegoat,  or  rod  to  carry 
off  the  lightning  bolt  of  the  just  wrath  of 
the  American  people,  was  but  an  act  of 
cowardly  bad  faith,  and  personal  injustice, 
which  only  added  a  finishing  touch  of 
meanness  to  the  various  other  disgraceful 
aspects  of  the  whole  base  business. 

Our  contracted  limits,  for  the  prewnt 
article,  only  permit  a  brief  allusion  to  one 
more  of  these  instances  of  shameful  ti  uck- 
ling  on  the  part  of  this  now  expiring  ad- 
ministration, these  cases  of  the  saciifice  of 
the  houor  and  diguity  of  our  country,  and  of 
the  personal  rights  of  our  citizens,  to  please 
the  Spanish  minister  and  government  by 
unlimited  extremes   of   compliance   and 
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submission ; — all  tending  to  the  result  which 
it  has  been  our  purpose  to  illustrate  by 
those  instances,  namely,  that  of  encour- 
aging the  easily  encouraged  insolence  of 
these  Spaniards  in  Cuba,  which  was  bad 
enough  at  the  best  before,  and  which  has 
its  bitter  root  deep  down  in  an  intense 
national  sentiment  of  hatred  against  us 
and  ours,  till  it  has  reached  a  point  at 
which  no  outrage  to  our  pusillanimous  flag 
seems  beyond  either  their  impertinent  au- 
dacity or  our  inexhaustible  endurance. 
This  third  instance  is  the  conduct  of 
this  Whig  administration  in  reference  to 
the  late  Cuban  trials  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  To  what  depths  of  disgrace,  per- 
sonal and  political,  to  what  extremes  in 
the  violation  of  the  purity  of  the  publie 
justice,  of  the  obligations  of  professional 
integrity  and  official  oaths,  did  it  not  de- 
scend, in  its  eager  efforts  to  offer  up  to  the 
Spanish  government  the  homage  of  success 
in  its  prosecution  of  American  citizens, 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  having  sympathized 
with  the  oppressed  Cubans  and  the  glorious 
Lopez  !  The  acts  of  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cers in  New  York,  who  held  the  United 
States  District  Court  oeeupied  day  after 
day  for  an  entire  month  in  their  struggle 
to  convict  Mr.  0 'Sullivan  of  a  violation  of 
the  Neutrality  Law,  are  undoubtedly  the 
acts  of  the  administration  which  inspired 
them,  which  necessarily  saw  and  observed 
their  progress,  and  which  sanctioned  and 
adopted  them  by  its  continued  favor  and 
confidence  to  the  official  instruments  by 
whom  they  were  perpetrated.  And  those 
aots  included  nothing  less  than  the  follow- 
ing disgraceful  official  abominations : 

Commerce  with  spies  and  informers,  to 
nurse  along  a  supposed  intended  violation 
of  the  law  till  it  should  ripen  to  a  head, 
become  complete  in  consummation,  and 
when  arrested  furnish  sufficient  proof  to 
enable  the  government  in  malignant  exulta- 
tion to  punish  afterwards,  instead  of  more 
wisely  and  kindly  preventing  beforehand. 

Seizure  of  papers  as  means  to  effect 
convictions,  by  false  and  treacherous  rep- 
resentations to  gentlemen  arrested,  that 
they  were  wider  compulsion  to  surrender 
them,  and  also  by  unlawful  opening  and 
plundering  of  private  valises. 

Negotiations  with  witnesses  for  testi- 
mony, and  its  purchase  by  heavy  bribery. 

That  bribery  effected  by  means  of  false 
certificates  and  sham  subpoena*,  of  nominal 


date  six  months  anterior  to  the  truth, 
given  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  a  large 
bonus,  bribe,  or  purchase-money,  fraudu- 
lently drawn  from  the  United  States 
treasury,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
witness  thus  bribed  had  been  under  sub- 
poena, and  in  attendance  as  a  witness  from 
the  period  of  the  said  false  back  date,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  draw  the  ten  shillings 
per  diem  allowed  by  law  to  witnesses  ac- 
tually under  subpoena  and  detention. 

And  these  official  crimes,  involving  legal 
forgery,  fraud  upon  the  treasury,  and  vio* 
lation  of  the  official  oath  which  covers  all 
such  official  acts  and  proceedings, — to  say 
nothing  of  a  purchase  of  testimony,  from 
starving,  witnesses,  hazardously  approach- 
ing to  the  character  of  subornation, — all 
done,  permitted,  sanctioned,  and  covered 
over  with  the  broad  mantle  of  the  govern- 
mental approval  and  responsibility,  for  the 
purpose  of  compassing  the  sacrifice  of  an 
American  citizen  to  the  gratification  of  the 
Spanish  minister  and  government,  after 
the  patient  and  even  grateful  reception  of 
all  the  revolting  outrages  from  Spain,  of 
which  but  a  part  have  been  alluded  to  above  1 

It  may,  at  the  first  blush,  seem  passing 
strange  that  outrages  upon  the  national 
dignity,  honor,  and  principles,  such  as  we 
.have  here  had  to  exhibit,  and  such  as  may 
also  be  found  exhibited,  with  irrefragable 
proof,  in  another  article  of  our  present 
Number,  respecting  the  late  Central  Amer- 
ica diplomacy  of  this  administration,  could 
ever  have  been  carried  into  effect ;  that 
they  could  have  been  begun,  continued, 
and  consummated,  without  provoking  from 
the  outset  such  a  threatening  resistance 
of  the  public  sentiment  as  would  produce 
the  effect  of  arresting  them,  by  alarming 
their  authors,  and  all  parties  responsible 
for  them. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  evil  secrecy  of  diplomacy.  An 
affair  of  this  nature  begins  and  goes  on 
under  close  cover  of  Executive  privacy. 
Negotiation  is  reported  to  be  on  foot.  A 
general  disposition  exists  to  presume  thai 
our  men  in  power  (especially  in  the  cane 
of  a  man  of  the  great  intellectual  power  of 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,)  are  making 
or  will  make  the  most  of  the  elements 
afforded  by  the  case  on  our  side  of  the 
question.  And  a  general  disposition  exists, 
moreover,  to  make  tbe  best  of  whatever 
may  prove  eventually  to  be  the  results  of 
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sach  negotiation,  to  feel  nationally  com- 
mitted and  bound  by  them,  and  unwilling 
to  criticise  too  closely  the  concessions  or 
submissions  they  may  involve,  such  criti- 
cism being  at  the  cost  of  our  own  national 
credit  and  pride.  ' 

For  ourselves  we  utterly  repudiate  all 
such  restraints  upon  that  freedom  of  po- 
litical discussion  and  criticism  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  purity  and  health  of 
our  government,  as  a  restraint  against  the 
bad  tendencies  of  secret  diplomacy,  and  as 
a  remedy  to  mischiefs  done,  yet  often  not 
irreparable.  In  reference  to  these  late 
dealings  with  Spain,  respecting  cases 
growing  out  of  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  the 
administration  has  had  the  further  advan- 
tage, enabling  it  to  go  gradually  to  all 
these  lengths,  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
tolerated,  step  by  step,  by  the  country,  of 
that  unpopularity  of  the  Cuban  cause,  for 
a  season,  which  was  caused  by  its  tempo- 
rary disasters,  and  by  the  plausible  prima 
facie  case  of  illegality  apparently  existing 
against  the  course  of  its  active  friends  in 
this  country.  The  Union  was,  moreover, 
throughout  this  period,  profoundly  con- 
rulsed  with  the  great  sectional  questions 
which  resulted  in  the  compromises  of 
1850,  and  in  their  various  important  party 
consequences.  The  very  name  of  Cuba. 
was  at  that  period  dreaded  by  many,  who, 
amid  the  excitements  and  confusion  of  the 
hour,  saw  in  the  idea  of  her  emancipation 
from  the  Spanish  tyranny,  only  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  and  still  more  deeply 
distracting  element  into  the  already  pending 
and  doubtful  questions.  Hence,  under 
cover  of  the  plausible  superficial  pretexts 
and  excuses  existing  in  the  case,  and  of 
this  condition  of  the  public  feeling,  and 
with  that  convenient  diplomatic  privacy 
which  keeps  everything  in  suspense,  and 
under  presumption  that  all  is  going  on 
right,  until  irrevocable  public  results  are 
reached,  full  scope  and  swing  were  left  to 
the  administration,  to  indulge  to  the  top 
of  its  bent  those  anti-popular  and  espe- 
cially anti-Cuban  sympathies,  which  have 
made  it  bo  unreservedly  the  mere  play- 
thing and  puppet  of  the  Spanish  minister ; 
aided  as  the  latter  has  been  by  a  strong  so- 
cial pressure  of  the  general  European  body 
of  monarchical  diplomacy  at  Washington. 

We  now  ask  any  reader  to  look  fairly  atthe 
conduct  of  this  administration,  in  the  three 
eases  we  have  referred  to,  and  then  answer 


whether  there  is  any  length  to  which  these 
arrogant  and  inflated  Spaniards  in  Havana, 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  lord  it  in  unre- 
strained military  despotism  over  a  prostrate, 
fettered  and  unarmed  people,  have  not 
been  encouraged   to  go,  by  the  servile 
sympathy,  the  submission  which  could  not 
be  overtaxed,  and  the  support  which  could 
not  be  too  eager  or  too  unscrupulous, 
which  it  has  found  that  it  could  invariably 
and  safely  rely  upon  from  this  administra- 
tion.    Who  then  can  wonder  at  these  late 
outrages  ?     And  who  can  expect,  from  this 
administration,  any  efficient  treatment  of 
the  cases  they  present  ?     The  outburst  of 
public  indignation  which  they  caused,  from 
the    monster    public     meetings,    20,000 
strong,  in  New  Orleans,  to  zealous  dem- 
onstrations by  Scott  and  Graham  clubs  in 
New  York,  may  have  indeed  compelled 
them  to  some  show  of  attention  to  these 
startling  occurrences,  so  far  as  to  send  as 
agent  to  report  on  the  subject ;  but  who 
can  expect  any  further  result  than  some  . 
smoothing  and  submissive  course  on  our 
side,  harmonious    with  all  the   past  in 
white-liver  complexion,  nor  warmed  in  hue 
even  by  that  blush  of  national  shame  which 
flushes  the  cheeks  of  all  true  Americanism  ? 
Lawyer-like  ingenuity  is  not  wanting,  at 
the   head  of  the  administration,  to  find 
adequate  pretexts  in  the  facts  of  the  case 
to  serve  as  foundation  enough  for  some 
solution   or  other  to  these  cases,  which 
shall  be    satisfactory  to  Mr.    Calderon, 
flattering  to  the  arrogance,  and  christianlv 
submissive  to  the  insolence  of  the  Spanish 
tyrants  of  Cuba.     What  it  may  be,  we 
are  indeed  at  some  loss  to  conceive ;  but 
that  some  mean  course  or  other  of  this 
character  will   be  found,  by  which   this 
administration  will  crawl  humbly  out  of 
the  position  in  which  these  further  reeent 
outrages  have  placed  our  country,— drag- 
ging with  them  and  after  them  the  flag  of 
our  nationality,  now  unhappily  in  the  cus*- 
tody  of  their  unworthy  hands, — we  have 
no   manner  of  doubt.     With  a  smooth- 
tongued cunning  which  keeps  even  pace 
with  their  conceited  haughtiness,  these 
Spaniards  always,  as  we  have  remarked 
above,  appreciate  rightly  those  with  whom 
they  deal,  and  advance  or  hold  back,  frown 
or  smile,  talk  big  or  sing  small,  according 
to  the  character,  temper  and  habit  of  their 
adversary;  with  dexterous  use  of  elastic 
I  official  forms  and  pretexts.     Every  case  of 
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real,  essential  outrage,  which  in  very  truth 
springs  out  of  the  bad  heart  of  national 
hatred  and  systematic  policy  of  covered 
insult  and  indignity,  is  sure  to  be  accom- 
panied with  some  points  or  incidents  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  available  occasion  for 
acquiescence,  at  least,  and  affected  con- 
tentment, on  the  part  of  an  administration 
ever  so  eager  to  acquiesce,  and  so  happy 
to  be  content,  with  anything  which  the 
Captain  General  and  Mr.  Calderon  may 
think  necessary  or  useful  to  the  tranquil 
maintenance  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in 
Cuba.  The  rifling  of  the  letter  bag*  and 
even  of  the  Captain's  private  desk,  of  an 
American  vessel  regularly  cleared,  and  in 
the  act  of  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  can  no  doubt  be  made 
to  appear  to  a  vice-presidential  President, 
and  a  congenial  Cabinet,  such  as  the 
present,  as  not  only  lawful  and  justifiable, 
but  as  a  signal  proof  of  natioual  respect 
and  "  high  consideration."  The  ordering 
away,  without  landing  of  mails  or  passen- 
gers, of  an  United  States  mail  steamer,  of 
a  semi  public  character,  and  commanded 
by  an  United  States  naval  officer,  on  the 
insignificant  and  absurd  grounds  taken  in 
reference  to  her  obnoxious  purser,  may 
probably  enough  be  made  acceptable  to 
Mr.  Fillmore,  as  a  delicate  attention  of 
the  most  refined  nature,  to  the  dignity  of 
tho  American  flag,  the  greatness  of  the 
American  power,  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can pople,  and  the  importance  of  the 
American  commerce.  It  is  very  certain 
that,  bad  as  these  cases  are,  they  are  no 
worse  than  the  former  ones  which  have 
encouraged,  nay,  almost  invited  them  on 
to  the  further  lengths  of  these  later  ones. 
If  you  bore  those  so  well,  why  not  these  ? 
— may  Mr.  Calderon  very  reasonably  say. 
The  case  of  the  Cornelia  is  surely  no  worse 
than  that  of  the  Georgiana  and  Susan 
Loud.  And  when  the  massacre  of  the  fifty 
unarmed  prisoners  taken  on  the  water,  was 
perpetrated  within  full  view  of  an  American 
frigate,  (which  ought  now,  we  say,  to  be 
burned  for  the  disgrace  of  having  remained 
there  to  witness  it  without  an  attempt  at 
resistance,  or  even  protest!)  why,  what 
can  there  be  in  this  Crescent  City  business 
to  disturb  your  well  tried  equanimity, 
under  tho  extrcraest  circumstances  ?  If 
you  could  bribe  and  buy  witnesses,  and 
find  means  to  do  so  by  going  to  the  leugths 


of  defrauding  your  treasury,  and  violating 
law  with  sham  legal  processes  and  falsa 
official  certificates,  all  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  one  of  your  citizens,  who  first 
sympathized  with  our  oppressed  and  revo- 
lution-conspiring Cubans,  and  who  then, 
with  a  pride  which  resisted  alike  your 
threats  and  your  enticements,  refused  to 
humble  himself  before  me  and  you  with 
any  attitude  of  submission  and  retraction, 
— if,  I  say,  you  could  do  all  this,  you 
whose  whole  official  course  of  action  and 
style  of  language  have  tended  directly  to 
blacken  with  the  obloquy  of  "  piracy7'  so 
many  of  the  brightest  glories  of  your  own 
revolutionary  history,  why,  what  objection 
can  possibly  lie  in  your  mouth,  at  least, 
to  make  against  our  far  less  indefensible 
treatment  of  others  of  your  citizens  ? 

Such,  we  say,  may  very  reasonably  be 
Mr.  Calderon's  (private  and  unofficial) 
language  to  this  administration  ;  which  he 
would  certainly  have  an  indisputable  right 
to  charge  with  flagrant  inconsistency  if  it 
should  now,  by  the  slightest  exhibition 
of  a  proper  national  spirit,  reverse  the 
unbroken  line  of  all  its  past  precedents, 
precedents  on  which  the  Spaniards  in 
Cuba  had  acquired  a  just  right  to  rely. 

A  very  short  period  will  show  the  direction 
which  is  now  to  be  given  to  these  quest  ions 
at  Washington,  where  the  wires  which  woik 
all  management  of  the  affairs  of  Cuba  are 
in  effect  controlled  by  foreign  influence  dex- 
terously playing  upon  the  known  character 
and  sympathies  of  this  administration.  We 
say  freely  and  confidently  in  advance,  that 
we  expect  nothing  good,  nothing  spi?  ited, 
nothing  American,  nothing  truly  patri  >tic, 
from  the  men,  the  principles,  or  the  senti- 
ments now  holding  an  expiring  domiuion 
(thank  God  and  the  people  !)  at  our  deeply 
disgraced  seat  of  the  federal  government. 
But  if  we  think  with  sorrow  and  shame 
upon  the  men  and  the  ideas  now  at  the 
head  of  the  affair,  we  can  at  least  turn 
with  comfort  to  the  reflection  tlat  a 
George  Law  is  also  deeply  concerned  in 
it,  and  a  worthy  scion  of  Porter  of  the 
Bssex  ;  and  above  all,  that  the  revolving 
season  is  fast  bringing  round  the  dawn  of 
that  more  auspicious  day,  for  America  and 
the  world,  when  an  American  President, 
worthy  of  his  Country,  Party,  and  Age, 
will  preside  at  Washington  over  an  Amer- 
ican Cabinet,  and  an  American  policy. 
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If  merit  lies  in  mere  negation  our  pres- 
ent constitutional  substitute  for  a  Presi- 
dent is  certainly  entitled  to  liberal  praise. 
A  long  row  of  cyphers  would  happily  ex- 
press both  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he 
has  not  done ;  in  fact,  a  very  large  and 
portly  cypher  would  not  inaptly  represent 
the  President  himself.  His  administra- 
tion, so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  might  go 
down  to  posterity  as  a  kind  of  hiatus  in 
our  political  history,  a  modern  and  repub- 
lican counterpart  of  the  reign  of  that  esti- 
mable monarch  immortalised  by  the  his- 
torian Esop,  whose  name  was  Log. 

Bat  President  Fillmore,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  and  his  own  independence 
committed  the  error,  when  ho  entered  up- 
on the  duties  of  his  office  by  eversion,  to 
call  into  his  cabinet  a  man  who  was  bet- 
ter known  to  the  country  and  the  world 
than  himself,  and  who  was  far  greater  in 
public  estimation  as  a  citizen,  than  Mr. 
Fillmore  as  President.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  mistake,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  have  placed  in  the  office  of 
Foreign  Affairs  a  man  who  had  nothing 
to  gain  in  point  of  reputation  from  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  respon- 
sible post.  For  it  requires  not  only  the 
incentives  of  duty,  but  the  stimulus  of  an 
elevated  ambition  to  carry  a  Secretary  of 
State  through  the  arduous  labors  of  his 
office,  and  to  secure  their  conscientious 
discharge.  But  it  was  doubly  a  mistake 
to  call  to  that  post  a  man  whose  sole  ob- 
ject in  accepting  position,  was  to  make 
that  position  subservient  to  ulterior  de- 
signs, and  a  stepping  stone  to  the  chair 
which  the  President  himself  occupied,  and 
who  was  physically  incapacitated  by  age 
and  other  causes  for  performing  its  labors. 
If  Mr.  Fillmore  thought  to  strengthen  his 
position  before  the  world  by  the  adventi- 
tious aid  of  a  reputation  already  worn,  he 
forgot  that  his  administration  would  be 
judged,  and  must  stand  or  fall,  upon  its 
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own  merits.  He  did  not  see  that  by 
bringing  Mr.  Webster  to  his  side,  he  him- 
self was  overshadowed,  nor  that,  Sinbad- 
like,  he  took  upon  his  shoulders  an  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea,  whom  he  could  neither 
control  nor  shake  off.  From  this  error  it 
has  happened  that  Mr.  Fillmore's  admin- 
istration has  not  been  the  innooent  nega- 
tion tthich,  as  a  reflex  of  a  cypher,  it  might 
otherwise  have  become.  It  has  been 
crowded  with  blunders  and  crimes  ;  it  has 
intensified  the  hate  of  our  enemies,  changed 
friends  into  foes,  weakened  us  where  it 
was  both  our  duty  and  our  policy  to  con- 
ciliate strength,  and  will  come  to  an  un- 
honorable  close,  leaving  the  country  hu- 
miliated at  home  and  disgraced  abroad. 

If  there  is  any  rudimentary  maxim  of 
policy  or  rule  of  action  for  the  United 
States  more  obvious  than  any  other,  it  is 
that  of  cementing  the  relations,  and 
strengthening  the  friendship  between  our 
country  and  the  other  American  States, 
whom  our  example  has  called  into  light 
and  being  from  the  darkness  and  chaos  of 
Spanish  misrule.  At  the  head  of  what 
Henry  Clay,  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory, 
happily  denominated  the  American  Sys- 
tem, we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  a  nation,  to 
the  cause  of  Republicanism,  to  our  own 
prosperity  and  safety,  to  direct,  foster,  and 
sustain  the  Democratic  principle  through- 
out the  "Western  Continent,  and  from  the 
sentinel  position  which  we  occupy  to  hurl 
back  with  the  full  strength  of  young  man- 
hood the  intruder  who  shall  attempt  to 
plant  in  this  New  World  the  corrupt  sys- 
tems and  debasing  institutions  of  the  Old. 
Yet  this  obvious  policy  has  been  violated, 
and  this  sacred  duty  betrayed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Fillmore.  How  stands 
the  record  ?  Hated  and  insulted  in  Mex- 
ico ;  arraigned  as  traitors  to  our  faith  and 
promises  in  Central  America ;  detested  in 
Peru ;  our  oitizeus  murdered  without  form 
of  trial  in  Cuba ;  our  vessels  fired  upon 
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by  British  cruisers  in  the  ports  of  a 
friendly  nation  ;  foreign  colonies  organ- 
ized within  the  bounds  of  weak  republics 
in  defiance  of  solemn  treaties ;  and  last, 
and  most  criminal  and  disgraceful  of  all, 
an  American  Secretary  of  State,  in  this, 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
lending  the  sanction  of  his  great  name,  the 
influence  of  his  station,  and,  so  far  as  he 
can  control  it,  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  the  dismemberment  of  a  sister 
republic,  and  the  establishment,  within 
its  territories  of  a  negro  monarchy,  which 
it  would  be  high  praise  to  denounce  as  a 
caricature  upon  that  which  defiles  the  soil 
of  Hayti ! 

If  there  is  one  place  where  none  but  the 
purest  Americanism  should  prevail,  where 
American  rights  and  honor  should  be 
most  zealously  guarded,  and  whence  all 
foreign  influence  should  be  excluded  more 
rigorously  than  any  other,  it  is  the  Foreign 
Office  of  the  United  States.  Yet  for  the 
two  years  past  it  has  been  the  place  where 
schemes  have  been  developed,  foreign  in 
their  conception,  anti-republican  in  their 
tendencies,  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
American  System,  and  with  iniquity  to  our 
friends  and  allies  under  that  system.  Its 
occupant  has  been  alike  the  victim  of  the 
adroit  flattery  of  Bulwer,  who  was  a  char- 
latan, and  of  the  perseverance  of  Cramp- 
ton  ;  and  it  is  owing  to.  no  merit  of  his 
that  we  do  not  now  stand  before  the  world 
the  partner  of  England  in  a  crime  only 
parallelled  by  the  partition  of  Poland, 
self-stultified  and  the  laughing  stock  of 
nations  as  joint  founder  of  a  Mosquito 
monarchy. 

We  charge  these  faults  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Fillmore,  where  they 
will  stand  forever  like  plague  spots,  nor 
can  we  admit  the  apology  of  his  friends, 
that  in  the  foreign  administration  of  the 
government,  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
acted  entirely  irrespective  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  without  his  sanction  or  his 
knowledgs.  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  sometimes  acted  without  consulting 
the  executive,  in  matters  of  most  vital 
import,  is  well  known.  We  have  a  recent 
notable  instance  in  the  extraordinary 
manifesto  published  through  the  newspa- 
pers of  New  England,  and  in  the  more 
than  extraordinary,  we  had  almost  said 
maudlin,  speech  made  to  his  "  friends  and 
neighbors,"  upon  the  delicate  and  diffi- 


cult question  of  the  fisheries.  The  gross 
impropriety,  not  to  say  danger,  of  such 
irregularities,  is  obvious;  and  if  the 
American  people,  in  view  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's past  career,  have  not  made  them  a 
subject  of  open  censure,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  he  has  f6und  less  in- 
dulgence. With  the  British  public, 
whose  good  opinion  it  is  notorious  Mr. 
Webster  has  always  been  more  careful  to 
foster  than  that  of  his  own  countrymen, 
he  has  lost  the  position  reached  by  a  life 
of  deference  and  subserviency  to  British 
views,  without  gaining  credit  or  friends  at 
home. 

.  With  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration, 
therefore,  lies  our  reckoning;  and  against 
it  we  make  no  general  or  unmeaning  ac- 
cusations.    We  charge  specifically, 

1st.  That  it  has  violated  our  plighted 
faith  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  in 
becoming  the  instrument  in  British  hands 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  political 
humiliation  and  territorial  dismember- 
ment. 

2d.  That  it  has  violated  the  principle, 
sanctioned  by  the  founders  and  fathers  of 
our  Republic,  and  cherished  by  its  peo- 
ple, of  the  rigid  exclusion  of  foreign,  and 
especially  monarchical,  influence  from  the 
international  and  domestic  affairs  of  the 
American  Republics,  by  seeking  to  make 
the  United  States  a  party  with  Great 
Britain,  not  only  to  the  partition  of  the 
friendly  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  but  to 
the  establishment  and  protection  of  a 
monarchy,  of  the  most  offensive  descrip- 
tion, within  its  just  territorial  Hunts,  on 
the  Mosquito  shore. 

3d.  That  it  has  proved  recreant  to  its 
duties,  and  to  republican  principles,  in 
permitting  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras, belonging  to  the  friendly  Republic 
of  the  same  name,  to  be  seized  by  Qreat 
Britain,  and  organized  as  a  colony  of  the 
British  crown,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1851,  without  protest  or  inter- 
vention  of  any  kind. 

We  oharge  all  this,  and  engage  to  sub- 
stantiate every  specification^  by  facts  and 
arguments  which  cannot  be  denied  or  in- 
validated. 

RELATIONS  WITH  NICARAGUA. 

We  have  not  the  space,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  our  present  purpose  tr-  go  into  a 
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loll  statement  of  tbe  questions  whioh 
have  arisen  in  Central  America,  since  the 
acquisition  of  California,  and  since  the 
subject  of  inter-oceanic  communication 
has  become  one  of  practical  interest  to 
the  world,  and  of  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States.  We  propose  only  to  deal 
with  the  present  state  of  those  questions, 
and  our  relations  with  them.  What 
these  are,. or  were  intended  to  be,  was 
shadowed  forth  in  a  letter  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  news- 
paper, under  the  date  of  the  28th  of  June 
last, — a  premature  revelation,  which 
showed  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  character  of  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  sinister  designs, 
and  called  forth  a  burst  of  indignation 
from  all  parts  and  parties  of  the  country, 
which  should  have  roused  the  Secretary 
to  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  the  schemes 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  This  letter  un- 
dertook "  to  set  right  the  publio  niiod  on 
the  subject  of  our  relations  with  Central 
America,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
Mosquito  question."  It  affirmed  that  a 
certain  basis  or  prqfet  bad  been  signed  by 
Mr.  Webster  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Crampton,  the  represen- 
tative of  Great  Britain,  for  "  the  honora- 
ble and  definite  adjustment  "  of  all  ques- 
tions of  difference  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  following  parties,  viz. :  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Nicaragua, 
and  Mosquito, — a  sum  total  of  two  re- 
publics, two  kingdoms,  and  a  petty  dicta 
torship.  The  prqjet,  according  to  this 
correspondent,  comprised  the  following 
three  propositions : — 

,  I.  That  the  entire  southern  bank  of  the 
River  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  in- 
cluding the  department  of  Nicoya,  or  Gu- 
anucaste,  on  the  Pacific,  shall  be  definitely 
conceded  to  Costa  Rica. 

II.  That  the  Mosquito  Kingdom  shall 
comprise  the  territory  lying  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Rama  and  Segovia, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Central  America, 
and  shall  extend  inward  to  the  meridian 
of  83°  30'  W.  Long. 

III.  That  the  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua  shall  be  "  ceded  "  to  Nicaragua 
by  his  august  Majesty,  subject  to  a  va- 
riety of  conditions,  amongst  which  is  a 
recognition  of  all  Mosquito  grants,  and 
the  surrender,  for  three  years,  of  all  du- 


ties collected  there,  at  a  rate  of  ten  per 
cent,  annually,  to  this  august  potentate. 

There  are  Borne  other  provisions  in  this 
prqfet  not  less  startling,  but  less  impor- 
tant than  these,  which  may  claim  a  seper- 
ate  consideration.  Our  present  purpose 
is  to  direct  public  attention  only  to  those 
above  indicated,  whioh  are  unjust  to  Ni- 
caragua, and  in  all  respects  disgraceful  to 
the  United  States.  They  contemplate 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  robbery  of 
Nicaragua  of  more  than  half  of  her  ter- 
ritory, the  establishment  of  a  Negro  mon- 
archy under  English  auspices,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  our  settled  policy  in  the  admission 
of  foreign  interference  in  the  domestic 
and  international  affairs  of  the  North 
American  Republics. 

The  first  question  whioh  would  suggest 
itself  to  an  impartial  mind,  in  connection 
with  these  matters,  is  this :  How  have  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  become 
parties  to  the  affairs  of  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  so-called  Mosquito  King- 
dom 1  By  what  authority  do  they  assume 
to  interfere  between  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States,  to  arbitrarily  define  boundaries, 
and  summarily  set  up  black  kingdoms  ? 

Now  it  should  be  premised  that  this 
Mosquito  Kingdom  is  a  thing  purely  of 
English  invention — the  stalking  horse 
under  which  she  has  sought  to  establish 
dominion  over  half  of  Central  America, 
and  acquire  possession  of  the  key  of  the 
con  tine  ut, — the  route  of  communication 
between  the  two  oceans.  It  should  be  pre- 
sumed, further,  that  Costa  Rica  is  a  kind 
of  second  Mosquito,  practically  a  British 
colony,  in  which  sundry  petty  dictators, 
raised  up  or  pulled  down  by  British 
agents,  enact  a  rule  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  his  august  Majesty,  Juaggo  the 
First.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  also 
be  premised  that  Nicaragua,  republican 
in  spirit  and  organization,  has,  from  the 
first,  presented  an  obstacle  to  British  pol- 
icy, which  neither  cajolery  nor  threats 
has  been  able  to  remove,  and  whioh  finally 
has  made  her  the  victim  of  British  in- 
sult and  aggression.  Under  the  pretext 
of  protecting  the  "  King  of  Mosquito," 
and  "  asserting  his  rights,"  Nicaragua  has 
not  only  been  deprived  of  her  territories, 
but  her  principal  ports  have  been  seized 
by  English  forces,  and  Costa  Rica  in- 
duced to  set  up  pretensions  to  her  terri- 
tory, backed  by  open  threats  of  war  from 
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the  English  agents,  in  case  she  should 
dare  to  resent  them. 

It  was  under  this  state  of  things  that 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  appealed  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  head  and  foun- 
der of  the  Republican  system  in  Ameri- 
ca, for  sympathy  and  support.  As  early 
as  1 847,  her  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan as  follows:  "The  United  States 
iB  the  natural  protector  of  all  the  repub- 
lican states  of  the  continent,  the  centre 
of  the  hopes  of  the  American  cause. 
Nicaragua,  who  derived  its  first  impulses 
from  you,  and  is  animated  by  your  exam- 
ple, doubts  not  that  her  representations 
will  be  received  on  a  subject  which  threa- 
tens her  institutions  and  independence, 
and  affects  the  interests  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican Republics."  The  United  States 
were  invited  to  interpose  in  her  behalf,  in 
a  manly  spirit  of  fraternal  confidence. 
To  this  invitation  General  Taylor  respon- 
ded by  saying  that  "  the  representations 
of  Nicaragua  had  been  received  with 
lively  and  painful  interest,"  and  assured 
Nicaragua  that  the  United  States  would 
cordially  and  zealously  cooperate  with  her 
to  "  vindicate  her  just  territorial  rights, 
and  secure  her  peace  and  prosperity." 
And  Mr.  Clayton  assured  the  Nicaragua 
Government,  in  terms  equally  decided, 
that  the  United  States  would  never  assent 
to  the  establishment  of  any  monarchy 
like  that  proposed  by  Great  Britain  on 
the  Mosquito  shore. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  United 
States  committed  itself  to  the  support  of 
Nicaraguan  rights — rights  fully  recog- 
nized, and  of  which  that  feeble  Republic 
could  not  be  deprived  without  danger  to 
all  the  Republican  States  of  the  Conti- 
nent. The  effect  of  these  assurances  in 
Nicaragua  was  to  strengthen  the  already 
prevailing  friendship  for  the  United 
States,  and  to  induce  her  to  concede  to 
American  citizens,  on  terms  the  most 
liberal,  the  right  of  opening  a  communi- 
cation between  the  two  seas,  through  her 
territories.  She  surrendered  the  treasure 
which  Nature  had  confided  to  her  keep- 
ing, in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  Amer- 
ican sympathy  and  generosity,  and  with 
implicit  coufidence  that  the  United  States 
would  comply  fully,  in  letter  and  spirit, 
with  the  obligations  which  its  government 
had  assumed. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  United 


States  was  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  Trea- 
ty, in  which  was  committed  the  fatal 
error  of  negotiating  with  England  upon 
a  matter  in  which  she  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere. Whatever  may  have  been  meant 
by  that  treaty  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
inquire,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
thus  far  proved  an  utter  nullity.  Under 
it  Nicaragua  has  recovered  none  of  the 
territory  stolen  from  her,  nor  has  Great 
Britain  in  any  degree  relaxed  her  absurd 
and  impudent  pretensions.  In  fact,  since 
that  treaty  was  promulgated,  further  ter- 
ritory has  been  ousted  from  the  Central 
American  States,  the  islands  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras  have  been  converted  into 
British  dependencies,  and  American  ves- 
sels fired  upon  in  waters  declared  by  that 
treaty  to  pertain  to  a  third  nation  I  That 
a  fair  interpretation  of  the  treaty  required 
Great  Britain  to  abandon  the  exercise  of 
all  authority  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  as 
well  as  everywhere  else  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, is  obvious,  but  unfortunately  we  have 
not  had  a  government  with  dignity  or 
nerve  enough  to  require  conformity  with 
its  terms.  The  result  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, as  well  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been 
to  bring  us  into  contempt  amongst  all 
observers  of  political  events.  Nicaragua 
remonstrated  but  in  vain.  She  asked  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  if  the  con- 
struction put  upon  hiB  treaty  by  Mr. 
Clayton  was  the  understanding  of  the 
American  Government,  but  to  this  ques- 
tion she  received  no  replv,  except  a  pro- 
clamation from  the  British  agents  in  the 
country,  of  new  and  wider  limits  for  the 
"  Mosquito  Kingdom,"  accompanied  by  a 
warning  to  her  to  place  no  reliance  upon 
the  support  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  not  trace  the  humiliating 
record  further,  but  come  at  once  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  prqjet  signed  by  Mr. 
Webster  upon  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  We  shall  take  up  the  first  pro- 
vision of  the  capitulation: — 

I.    BOUNDARIES   BETWEEN    NICARAGUA    AND 
COSTA   RICA. 

Upon  the  independence  of  Central 
America,  the  various  provinces  of  the  old 
Captain-Generalcy,  corresponding  to  our 
thirteen  colonies,  took  the  rank  of  inde- 
pendent States,  and,  as  such,  subsequently 
entered  into  the  Confederation  of  Central 
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America.  Each  state  assumed  the  bound- 
aries which  it  had  possessed  as  a  province. 
From  this  arrangement  there  was  no  dis- 
sent. As  provinces,  the  boundary  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  had  been  re- 
peatedly defined  by  royal  decrees,  by  the 
historians  of  the  country,  and  by  the  offi- 
cial maps.  This  was  a  right  line,  running 
from  the  lower  or  Colorado  mouth  of  the 
San  Juan  River,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Salto  de  Nicoya,  or  Alvarado,  on  the  Pa- 
cific. All  the  Spanish  maps,  from  the 
earliest  periods  to  that  of  the  disruption 
of  the  Spanish  Empire  in  America,  all  lay 
down  this  line  as  a  boundary.  But  upon 
this  point  the  best  evidence  is  that  -fur- 
nished by  Costa  Rica  herself.  In  her  first 
constitution,  art.  15,  chap,  ii.,  dated  Jan- 
uary, 1825,  she  defines  her  boundary  on 
the  north  to  be  precisely  what  we  have 
stated,  i.  &,  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  of  the  Alvarado  on 
the  Pacific  Were  any  further  evidence 
necessary,  it  is  afforded  by  the  map  at- 
tached to  Thompson's  Guatemala,  which 
was  furnished  to  the  author  of  that  work, 
officially,  by  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Central  America,  of  which  Costa 
Rica  formed  a  part.  There  was  neither 
misunderstanding  nor  dispute  upon  the 
subject. 

So  things  remained  up  to  the  9th  of 
December,  1826,  when  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, from  causes  in  no  way  connected 
with  any  question  of  territorial  right, 
passed  a  decree  as  follows :  "  For  tliepres- 
ent,  and  until  the  boundaries  of  the  seve- 
ral states  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
act  7  of  the  constitution,  the  department 
of  Nicoya  (or  Gruanuoaste)  shall  be  sepa- 
rated from  Nicaragua  and  attached  to 
Costa  Rica."  Although  this  decree  was 
provisional,  Nicaragua  did  not  submit  to 
it  without  an  earnest  protest,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  also  joined.  The 
Congress,  however,  never  proceeded  to  de- 
fine the  limits  of  the  respective  states,  and 
in  1838  the  Confederation  was  dissolved. 
By  the  dissolution,  the  original  rights  of 
the  states,  territorial  as  well  as  all  others, 
reverted  to  them  again  in  their  sovereign 
capacity.  The  temporary  alienation  of 
Nicoya  ceased,  and  it  reverted  to  its  true 
proprietor,  whose  rights,  at  the  most,  had 
only  been  suspended.  Yet,  it  is  upon  this 
temporary  concession  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress that  any  claim  of  Costa  Rica  must 


rest ;  but  no  claim  thus  founded  can  for  a 
moment  receive  the  sanction  of  reason. 

Still,  admitting  it  to  its  full  extent,  and 
admitting  that  Congress  not  only  had  the 
right  of  separating  Nicoya  from  Nicara- 
gua, and  supposing  that  it  had  exercised 
the  power  with  a  view  to  permanency,  and 
that  the  whole  transaction  had  been  con- 
curred in  by  Nicaragua, — yet,  even  then, 
Costa  Rica  could  not  claim  a  foot  beyond 
the  actual  limit  of  the  department  of  Ni- 
coya, which  constitutes  less  than  one-third 
of  the  vast  territory  which  Mr.  Webster 
proposes  to  surrender  to  her  !  Nicoya  is 
comprised  between  the  south-western  shore 
of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific,  and 
embraces  no  portion  of  the  territory  south 
of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  below  the  San 
Juan  River, — a  territory  over  which  Ni- 
caragua has  always  maintained  jurisdic- 
tion, where  she  has  had  forts  for  centu- 
ries, and  which  she  still  occupies.  As 
late  as  1846  Costa  Rica  negotiated  with 
Nicaragua  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
througfi  this  territory,  and  in  1848  made 
overtures  for  the  purchase  of  it !  Yet,  in 
the  face  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Webster  con- 
cedes everything  to  the  preposterous  pre- 
tensions of  Costa  Rica,  or  rather  of  Great  • 
Britain,  and  lends  himself  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  American  Government  to  what 
is  neither  an  "  arrangement"  nor  a  "  com- 
promise," but  a  bald  felony  upon  the  ter- 
ritories of  Nicaragua.  Verily  may  that 
outraged  republic  ask  to  be  saved  from  its 
friends,  and  the  American  people  blush  at 
the  svbserviency  and  treachery  of  their 
government  !* 

Now,  by  what  right  does  Mr.  Webster 
undertake  to  interfere  between  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica,  in  a  matter  of  boundaries? 
Nicaragua  never  solicited  his  intervention, 
which  is  altogether  gratuitous  and  imper- 
tinent. The  parties  most  interested  are 
doubtless  capable  of  settling  their  own 
disputes,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving, if  this  matter  had  been  left  to  it- 
self, it  would  have  been  adjusted  before 


*  In  1848.  Mr.  Molina,  present  representative  ot 
Costa  Rica  in  the  United  States,  acting  as  Com- 
missioner of  tbat  State  in  Nu:araeua.  advanced  the 
first  pretensions  to  any  portion  of  the  south  bank  of 
the  San  Juan  ;  bat  so  far  from  laying  claim  to  all  of 
it,  his  pretensions  wcrecontined  to  that  portion  lyintf 
below  Castillo  Viejo.  and  even  for  that  sui.'trcste<l 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity.  Castillo  Viejo.  or  the 
old  fort  ol  San  Juan,  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  lake. 
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now.  The  officiousness  of  Messrs.  Web- 
ster and  Crampton  has  only  tended  to 
complicate  what  was  before  a  very  simple 
question.  But  it  may  be  urged  in  exten- 
uation that  Costa  Rica  accepted  the  ar- 
rangement upon  her  part.  Of  course  she 
did! 

NICARAGUA      AND     THE      MOSQUITO      KING- 
DOM. 

"  The  Mosquito  Indians  to  reserve  to 
themselves,  out  of  the  territory  heretofore 
claimed  and  occupied,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Central  America,  a  district  of  country 
to  be  bounded  as  follows : — Beginning  on 
the  shore  of  the  Carribean  Sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kama,  which  is  11° 
34'  north  latitude,  and  83°  46'  west  lon- 
gitude, running  thence  due  west  to  the 
meridian  of  84°  30'  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  thence  due  north  on  said  me- 
ridian to  the  river  Sigoria,  thence  down 
said  river  to  the  Carribean  Sea,  thence 
southerly  along  the  shore  of  said  sea  to 
the  place  of  beginning,  and  all  the  rest 
and  remainder  of  the  territory  and  lands 
lying  southerly  and  westerly  of  said  reser- 
vation, heretofore  occupied  or  claimed  by 
the*  said  Mosquitos,  including  Grey  town, 
they  shall  relinquish  and  cede  to  the  Re- 
public of  Nicaragua,  together  with  the  ju- 
risdiction over  the  same,  in  consideration 
of  the  nett  receipts  for  three  years  from 
all  duties  levied  and  collected  at  Grey  town, 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
all  goods  imported  into  the  State — the 
period  of  three  years  to  commence  on  the 
day  when  Nicaragua  shall  formally  take 
possession  of  and  enter  into  the  occupan- 
cy of  said  town.  The  said  nett  receipts 
to  be.  payable  quarterly  to  such  agent  as 
may  be  appointed  to  receive  them. 

14  Nicaragua  is  required  not  to  molest 
or  interfere  with  the  Mosquito  Indians 
within  the  territory  reserved  to  tlvem." — 
Summary  of  tlve  Anglo-  Websterian  pro- 
jet,  as  fublisiied  in  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer. 

"  It  is  manifest,  indeed,  that  the  rights 
claimed  by  Great  Britain  nominally  in 
behalf  of  the  Mosquito  King,  but  really 
as  her  own,  are  founded  in  repeated  usur- 
pations, which  usurpations  were  repeat- 
edly and  solemnly  acknowledged  and  re- 
linquished by  her  during  the  domination 
of  Spain   on   the    American  continent. 


Since  that  domination  has  ceased,  those 
claims  could  have  had  no  other  founda- 
tion for  renewal  than  the  supposed  weak- 
ness or  indifference  of  the  governments 
invested  with  the  rights  of  Spain  in  that 
quarter." — Instructions  of  John  Mm  Clay- 
ton, Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Squier, 
Executive  Doc.  75,  3lst  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion. , 

"We  have  never  acknowledged,  and 
never  can  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  any  claim  of  sovereignty  in  the  Mos- 
quito King,  or  any  o*her  Indian  in  Amer- 
ica. To  do  so  would  be  to  deny  the  title 
of  the  United  States  to  her  own  territory. 
Having  always  regarded  the  Indian  title 
as  a  mere  right  of  occupancy,  we  can  never 
agree  that  such  a  title  should  ever  be 
treated  otherwise  than  as  a  thing  to  be  ex- 
tinguished at  t/ie  will  of  the  discoverer  of 
the  country.  When  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  (the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty), 
Great  Britain  will  no  longer  have  any  in- 
terest to  deny  this  principle,  which  she 
has  recognized  in  every  other  case  in  com- 
mon with  us.  Her  protectorate  will  be 
reduced  to  a  shadow,  "  Stat  nomines  um- 
bra," for  she  can  neither  occupy,  fortify, 
or  colonize,  nor  exercise  dominion  or  con- 
trol in  any  part  of  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or 
Central  America.  To  attempt  to  do 
either  of  these  things,  after  the  exchange 
of  ratifications,  would  inevitably  produce 
a  rupture  with  the  United  States.  By 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  neither  party  can 
protect  to  occupy,  nor  occupy  to  protect." 
— Official  Letter  of  John  M.  Clayton,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  May  7,  1850. 

"  He  (General  Taylor)  desired  to  recog- 
nize the  Nicaraguan  title  (to  the  Mos- 
quito shore)  by  the  Nicaraguan  Treaty 
(of  Mr.  Squier,)  but  left  the  question,  af- 
ter submitting  that  treaty  to  the  Senate, 
with  an  avowal  of  his  willingness  to  ratify 
it,  to  be  decided  as  the  Senate  should 
think  proper." — Speech  of  John  M.  Clay- 
ton, at  Wilmington,  Del. 

"  The  independence  as  well  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nations  on  the  continent,  re- 
quire that  they  should  maintain  an  Amer- 
ican system  of  policy  entirely  distinct  from 
that  which  prevails  in  Europe.  To  suffer 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  European 
governments  with  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  American  republics,  or  to  permit 
them  to  establish  new  colonies  upon  this 
continent,  would  bo  to  jeopard  their  inde- 
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pendcnce,  and  rain  their  interests." — 
James  Buc/ianan,  Instructions  to  Mr. 
Hise,  Charge  d1  Affaires  of  the  U.  S.  to 
Central  America. 

If  the  proposition  in  respect  to  the 
boundaries  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rioa 
is  treachery  to  the  former,  how  shall  we 
designate  that  which  would  separate  from 
her  another  large  extent  of  territory,  and 
set  up  a  counterpart  of  the  black  Em- 
peror of  Hayti,  in  the  person  of  a  Negro 
boy,  under  the  style  of  "  King  of  all  the 
Mosquitos?"  This  potentate  is  then  to 
be  liberated  from  the  limbo  of  unrecog- 
nized kings,  through  the  kind  interven- 
tion of  a  British  Minister  and  a  Repub- 
lican Secretary  of  State.  There  is  dan- 
ger that  in  the  ludicrousnesa  of  this  pro- 
position, we  shall  overlook  its  enormity. 
Let  us,  however,  invest  the  nether  ex- 
tremities of  the  savage  with  decent  ha- 
biliments, take  off  the  tin  crown  which 
decks  his  sable  brows,*  that  we  may  not 
laugh  outright  at  the  comparison  which 
he  suggests  to  Monsieur  Crapeau's  trained 
monkeys,  and  then  inquire  what  this  ex- 
traordinary proposal  really  means. 

The  limits  set  forth  for  "Mosquito," 
give  it  a  sea-coast  from  Rama  River  to  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios,  a  distance  of  upwards  of 
250  miles,  and  an  average  breadth  of  up- 
wards of  100  miles;  that  is  to  say  an 
area  of  between  25,000  and  30.000  square 
miles.  This  territory  is  to  constitute  a 
Mosquito  Kingdom,  in  which  a  certain 
black  boy,  caught  by  English  agents,  car- 
ried to  the  British  settlement  of  Belize, 
and  crowned  there  with  ludicrous  pomp, 
is  to  enact  the  part  of  sovereign.  But 
this  is  not  all,  for  we  are  told  that "  Nicar- 
agua is  required  not  to  molest  or  inter- 
fere with  the  Mosquitos  in  the  territory 
thus  set  apart ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  because  joint 
protectors  of  this  monstrous  political 
moon-calf,  the  Mosquito  King,  for  how 
otherwise  is  the  requisition  made  upon 
Nicaragua  to  have  any  practical  efficiency? 
We  know  it  will  be  claimed  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster s  friends  that  this projet  nowhere  men- 

*  «*T!ie  reszalia  of  his  Mosquito  Majesty  consists 
of  a  silver  nilt  crown,  a  sword,  and  sceptre  of  mod- 
erate valne,  presentn  from  the  Eng/ish," — Mac- 
greqor,  Report  to  Houxc  of  Comtnon*. 

"  The  cr»wn  and  other'  regalia,  are  intra3ted  to 
Jack,  an  old  Negro  near  Patook  river,  who  keeps 
tli era  carefully  concealed." — Robert's  Mosquito 
Shore. 


tions  the  name  of  "  King,"  but  we  have 
to  deal  with  things,  not  names,  and  this 
studied  avoidance  of  a  word  which  would 
startle  the  American  people  to  a  full 
commission  of  the  interest  of  this  projet, 
is  of  no  consequence  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Webster  fully  acknowledges  the 
political  as  well  as  territorial  nationality 
of  the  Mosquito  Indians  as  they  now  are, 
with  all  their  harliquinado  of  a  monarch, 
by  acknowledging  their  ability  to  u  cede11 
territory,  to  make  treaties,  collect  reve- 
nues, and  exercise  other  rights  and  pow- 
ers only  pertaining  to  constituted  sover- 
eignties. If  these  Indians  have  any  form 
of  Government,  pretended  or  not,  this 
projet  recognises  it  fully,  and  no  quibble 
on  words  can  disguise  the  naked  truth 
that  it  thereby  assents  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  negro  monarchy  on  the  soil  of 
the  American  continent,  and  within  the 
proper  territorial  limits  of  a  Republican 
State.  We  say  negro,  for  these  miserable 
savages  are  not  Indians,  but  sambers  and 
negroes,  the  piebald,  hybrid  product  of 
Indians  and  mercenary  slaves,  with  an 
infusion  from  the  pirates  who  infested 
their  coast  in  the  time  of  Morgan  and 
Sharpe,  and  from  the  Jamaica  traders, 
who  are  the  degenerate  successors  of  the 
pirates,  and  whose  visits  to  the  coast  are 
synonymous  with  drunkenness  and  un- 
bounded debauchery. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  history 
of  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  a  detail  of  the 
attempts  made  by  Great  Britain  to  wrest 
it  from  its  true  sovereigns  by  conquest 
from  1643  to  1763,  and  under  pretenoe 
of  supporting  the  Mosquito  Indians  from 
1763  until  this  day.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  the  matters  involved  in  the 
British-Websterian  proposition,  and  claim, 
in  opposition  to  its  stipulations — 

1.  That  the  Mosquito  Indians,  or  the 
mongrel  brood  of  savages,  thus  designated, 
do  not  constitute  a  community  capable  of 
comprehending  the  rights  or  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  government,  and  are  in 
no  respect  entitled  to  rank  as  a  nation. 

2.  That  the  territory  which  they  occupy 
in  fact,  as  well  as  all  that  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  guarantee  to  ihem  in*sovereignty, 
pertains  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
under  every  principle  of  law  and  equity 
recognized  amongst  nations. 

3.  That  in  the  recognition  of  the  so- 
called  Musquito  Kingdom,  the  well-settled 
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principles  of  our  Government  are  viola- 
ted, and  the  plighted  faith  of  the  United 
States  to  Nicaragua  betrayed  and  broken. 

Primarily :  The  Mosquitos  have  none 
of  the  conditions  essential  to  nationality, 
according  to  the  standards  of  common 
sense  and  the  requirements  of  the  law  of 
nations.  An  insignificant  handful  in 
respect  of  numbers,  they  wander  along 
the  parks  and  bays  of  the  coast,  obtaining 
a  precarious  subsistence  from  fishing  and 
from  the  natural  products  of  the  earth. 
They  are  without  fixed  habitations,  with- 
out a  written  language,  without  laws,  the 
institution  of  marriage,  or  even  a  distinct 
idea  of  God.*  They  have  no  conception 
of  the  responsibilities  of  government,  nor 
are  they  capable  of  discharging  its  duties. 

They  have  not  had,  nor  have  they  now, 
even  so  much  as  a  form  of  government 
beyond  that  of  the  English  emissaries, 
who  swarm  on  the  coast  under  the  desig- 
nation of  consuls,  or  the  disguise  of  tra- 
ders in  turtle  shells.  The  famous  declar- 
ation  of  war  against  Nicaragua,  made 


**  "  The  Mosquito  Indians  are  sunk  in  the  lowest 
state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Their  number 
(including  the  Woolwas,  llamas,  Towkas,  and 
others  not  recognising  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mos- 
cow) does  not  exceed  five  thousand."  (Mr.  Hue, 
U.  8.  Chargt  d' Affair*  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Feb., 
1849.)  "  The  Mosquitos  are  inferior  to  the  Indians 
of  the  United  States  in  personal  appearance,  and 
infinitely  below  them  in  the  mental  scale.  They 
are  squalid  and  miserable  beyond  description. 
Prom  the  best  of  my  information  the  'nation'  does 
not  exceed  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  one  tenth  of  these  have 
any  idea  of  a  national  character.  It  should  be 
understood  that  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  in  the 
interior  are  claimed  by  the  English  to  be  under 
Mosquito  jurisdiction,  but  I  cannot  learn  that  they 
admit  any  such  authority.  On  the  contrary  .they 
actually  prohibit,  under  penalty  of  death,  any  inter- 
mixture with  the  Mosquitos."— Mr.  Squier,  U.  S. 
Charg6  d' Affairs,  to  Mr.  Clayton,  June,  1849. 

"They  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being."  (Young*  Mosquito  Shore,  p. 
12.)  "  Chastity  is  not  considered  a  virtue ;  polyga- 
my is  common  amongst  them"  (lb.  p.  73/  "A 
plurality  of  mistresses  is  no  disgrace,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  British  subject  to  have  one  or 
more  of  these  native  women  at  different  parts  of 
the  coast.  They  have  acquired  great  influence 
through  them"  (Macgrcgor's  Report  to  British  Par- 
liament). ••  I  have  never  known  a  marriage  cele- 
brated amongst  them.  The  children,  are,  in 
general,  baptised  by  the  captains  of  trading  vessels 
from  Jamaica,  who  perform  the  ceremony  with 
anything  but  reverence  on  all  who  have  been  born 
during  their  absence.  Many  of  them  are  indebted 
to  them  for  more  than  baptism.  I  could  enumerate 
more  than  a  dozen  children  of  two  of  these  cap- 
tains. By  this  licentious  and  immoral  conduct,  they 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  natives.  Their 
arrival  is  hailed  with  joy,  as  the  season  of  festivity, 
revelry,  christening  and  debauchery."— Roberts1 
Mosquito  Shore,  p.  109. 


some  years  ago,  and  which  purported  to 
come  from  a  grand  Mosquito  council,  and 
to  be  signed  by  high  officers  of  State,  it 
was  afterwards  proved,  was  written  by 
the  English  Consul,  and  signed  by  his 
clerk.  No  such  council  was  ever  held, 
nor  were  any  of  the  Mosquitos  themselves 
aware  of  the  attack  to  be  made  upon  the 
Nicaragua  ports  by  English  vessels  of  war 
in  their  name.  The  pretence  of  nationality 
for  these  barbarians  is  simply  a  fraud 
attempted  on  the  world,  which  has  been 
well  disposed  of,  in  a  letter  from  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  of  Nicaragua  to  Lord 
Palmerston : 

"  You  know,  sir,  very  well,  that  the  established 
practice  for  a  society  which  considers  itself  capable 
of  assuming  the  rank  of  a  nation,  to  obtain  its 
recognition  as  such,  is,  to  solicit  through  its  chief, 
his  ministers  or  direct  accredited  agents,  the  recog- 
nition of  established  States.  But  this  rule  of 
international  law  has  in  no  way  been  complied 
with  by  the  pretended  King  of  Mosquito,  who  it 
is  alleged,  now  assumes  to  raise  questions  of  boun- 
dary with  Nicaragua.  This  government  has  not  re- 
cognised, and  will  never  recognise  such  a  kingdom 
as  *  Mosquito.'  much  less  the  territorial  pretensions 
of  which  you  speak.  No  such  king  has  existed,  or 
now  exists.  It  is  preposterous,  sir,  that  a  few 
savages  wandering  in  the  forests  and  wastes  on 
the  coasts  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  liviug  by 
the  chase  and  fishing,  without  houses,  without  a 
known  language,  without  written  characters,  arts, 
laws,  or  religion,  without  any  of  the  elements 
which,  according  to  received  principles  are  neces- 
sary to  a  national  existence— that  such  a  horde  of 
savages  should  profess  to  constitute  a  regular 
society,  or  what  is  more,  a  kingdom!" 

Secondly ',  as  to  the  question  of  territo- 
rial right.  What  constitutes  that*  right  I 
"  Discovery,"  says  Chief- Justice  Marshall, 
"  Discovery,  is  the  original  foundation  of 
titles  to  lands  in  America,  as  between  the 
different  European  nations,  and  gave  to 
tlie  nation  making  the  discovery  tlic  sole 
right  of  acquiring  tJie  soil  from  tlie  na- 
tives, and  establishing  settlements  upon 
it.  It  was  a  right  in  which  no  Europeans 
could  interfere."  The  relations  which 
were  to  exist  between  the  discoverers  and 
the  natives  were  to  be  determined  by 
themselves. 

Upon  this  principle,  well  established 
and  universally  recognized,  we  assert  that 
the  whole  of  the  Mosquito  shore,  belonged 
to  Spaiu,  and  to  the  States  which  suc- 
ceeded to  her,  and  that  this  title  was 
strengthened  by  occupancy,  and  by  the 
formal  recognition  of  other  nations,  Eng- 
land herself  included. 

1.  The  whole  Eastern  Coast  of  Central 
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America  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in 
1502.  He  sailed  along  it  from  Gape  Hon- 
duras to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  landed 
at  various  places,  and  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  Aug.  17,  1502. 

2.  About  ten  years  subsequently,  the 
King  of  Spain  allotted  this  very  coast, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  Cape  Graeias 
a  Dios  to  Diego  de  Nieuessafor  purposes 
of  colonization,  who  at  onee  undertook  the 
enterprise  at  the  head  of  780  men.  As 
late  as  1731  the  bay  below  Cape  Graeias, 
was  called  Galfo  de  Nicuessa. 

3.  In  1619,  Chriatoval  Martinez  de  la 
Fuesta  made  an  establishment  at  Cape 
Graeias  a  Dios,  and  in  concert  with  vari- 
ous missionaries  succeeded  in  converting 
a  large  number  of  Indians.  Their  estab- 
lishments were  afterwards  broken  up  by 
the  pirates,  but  nevertheless  revived  when 
the  danger  from  that  source  was  removed. 

4.  In  1786  Great  Britain  having  pre- 
viously attempted  to  colonise  and  exercise 
sovereignty  over  the  Mosquito  shore,  for- 
mally, by  treaty  with  Spain,  abandoned  it, 
recognising  the  title  of  Spain,  and  agree- 
ing not  only  "  to  give  the  most  positive 
orders"  for  its  evacuation,  but  also  to 
withdraw  all  protection  from  her  subjects 
"  who  should  be  so  daring"  as  to  remain 
there,  as  well  as  from  those  who  might 
thereafter  "  attempt  to  settle  on  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment.'2 This  treaty  was  signed  July  14, 
1786,  and  renewed  by  that  of  Madria, 
Aug.  28, 1814. 

5.  In  1790,  the  Spanish  government 
bad  settlements,  and  regularly  constituted 
authorities  at  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  at 
Cape  Graeias  a  Dios,  Blewfields,  and  San 
Juan,  all  within  what  the  Euglish  call  the 
Mosquito  Shore.  From  the  archives  now 
preserved  in  Leon,  it  appears  that  at  this 
time  Don  Antonio  Echeverras  was  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Treasury  at  Black  River, 
and  Don  Jose  Arisay  Torres  at  Cape 
Graeias  a  Dios,  first  with  $800  and  after- 
wards with  $  1 680  salary.  The  recognized 
chief  or  head  man  of  the  Mosquitos  at 
that  time  was  named  Carlos  Castillo,  who 
married  a  Spanish  woman  of  Chen  tales. 
He  admitted,  unreservedly,  the  Spanish 
authority,  and  his  eldest  son,  educated  at 
Leon,  obtained  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
Spanish  service. 

6.  Under  date  of  January  5,  1785,  the 


King  of  Spain  wrote  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Guatemala  as  follows :  "  The 
Mosquito  Indians  and  Sambos  aggregated 
with  them  are  b abject 8  of  Spain ;  this 
monarchy  has  over  them  the  eminent 
right  of  sovereignty  ;  for  by  their  rebel- 
lion (union  with  the  English  in  the  war,) 
they  acquired  no  independence,  expressed 
or  implied.  On  the  oontrary,  they  have 
implored  pardon  for  the  erime  committed 
against  their  legitimate  government,  and 
offered  to  drive  out  the  English  and  other 
foreigners  who  have  introduced  them- 
selves in  the  country ;  which  offers,  for- 
mally made  in  writing,  are  now  in  our  ar- 
chives." 

7.  In  1803  the  Committee  of  Fortifica- 
tion of  the  Indies,  in  a  report  presented  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  propose  measures  "  to 
protect  and  attend  to  the  useful  establish- 
ments on  the  Coast  of  Mosquito,  and  to 
encourage,  in  due  time,  those  which  the 
committee  propose  to  establish  anew  in 
Cape  Graeias  a  Dios  and  Blewfields,  as 
set  forth  in  the  memorial  presented  to 
your  Majesty  on  the  5th  of  August  last." 

8.  On  the  25th  of  Sept.,  1804,  the  king 
of  Spain  issued  an  order  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  Goveraor-General  of  Guate- 
mala to  attend  to  the  proper  protection 
of  the  Mosquito  shore ;  and  on  the  21st 
of  October  following,  the  Committee  of 
Fortifications  reported  to  him  that  in 
governing  tlie  settlements  on  this  coast  there 
were  employed  "  19  officers  and  150  men 
of  the  permanent  troops  of  Guatemala, 
and  16  officers  and  50  men  of  the  militia, 
who  were  relieved  every  four  months." 

9.  Nov.  22,  1824,  Central  America 
having  thrown  off  the  Spanish  dominion, 
proclaimed  in  her  constitution  the  bound- 
aries of  the  new  Republic  to  be  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Governor-Generalcy  of 
Guatemala,  and  to  extend  from  sea  to  sea> 
With  this  undisputed  assertion  of  her 
limits  she  was  recognized  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  was  also  the  Republic  of  Nicara- 
gua, upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Old  Fed- 
eration. 

10.  November  27,  1836,  Spam  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Gentral 
America,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Nicara- 
gua, in  which,  as  the  legitimate  inheritor 
of  her  territorial  rights,  she  recognized  the 
title  of  that  country  u  from  sea  to  sea,"  and 
over  the  Mosquito  shore. 

It   then  appears   that  the    Mosquito 
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shore  pertained  to  Spain  by  right  of  dis- 
covery and  occupancy,  which  right  was 
never  in  any  way  forfeited  or  invalidated, 
and  that  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  as 
the  legitimate  and  acknowledged  succes- 
sor of  Spain  has  inherited. those  rights  un- 
impaired. It  will  not  in  any  way  weaken 
our  position  to  say  that  Nicaragua  has 
not  exercised  positive  jurisdiction  over 
these  savages,  in  the  face  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  Great  Britain  in  terms 
threatened  her  with  "  severe  castigation" 
if  she  attempted  to  assert  her  rights. 
Nor  indeed,  under  any  circumstances, 
would  their  non-assertion  invalidate  those 
rights,  for,  says  Chief-Justice  Marshall, 
"  while  the  different  nations  of  Europe 
respected  the  rights  of  the  natives,  as  oc- 
cupants, they  asserted  the  ultimate  do- 
minion to  be  in  themselves."  And  again  : 
"  The  United  States  maintain, as  all  others 
have  maintained,  that  discovery  gave  the 
exclusive  right  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
title  to  occupancy,  either  by  purchase  or 
conquest,  and  also  gave  a  right  to  such  a 
degree  of  sovereignty,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  would  allow  them  to  exer- 
cise." Upon  these  well-established  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,.  Mr.  Clayton 
was  amply  justified  in  the  strong  language 
used  in  his  letter  of  May  7,  1850,  and 
which  we  have  already  Quoted. 

Thirdly,  the  violation  of  our  plighted 
faith  to  Nicaragua,  and  of  the  settled 
principles  of  our  government,  by  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Mosquito  Kingdom. 
This  point  needs  no  argument.  The 
principles  and  policy  of  the  United  States 
make  her  hostile  to  the  extension,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  further  establishment  of 
monarchical  institutions  on  this  continent. 
If  the  country  can  be  said  to  have  one 
unchangeable  axiom  of  policy,  sanctioned 
by  the  sense  of  the  nation,  by  the  teach- 
ings of  its  founders,  and  enforced  by  every 
consideration  of  justice  and  safety,  it  is 
this.  Yet  Mr.  Webster  would  break 
down  this  principle,  in  unholy  concert  with 
a  power  whose  cherished  purpose  it  is  to 
weaken  us  at  home  and  disgrace  us  abroad. 
He  weuld  do  so  also,  in  direct  and  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  the  most  solemn 
assurances  given  to  Nicaragua  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  through 
his  own  immediate  predecessor  in  office, 
that  "  toe  have  never  acknowledged,  and 
never  can    acknowledge,  tlte  existence 


of  any  claim  of  sovereignty  1  in  the  Mos 
quito  King,  or  any  other  Indian  in  Amer 
ica,"  or  regard  an  Indian  title,  u  as  any 
otlver  than  a  thing  to  be  extinguished  at 
the  will  of  the  discoverer  of  the  country." 
He  would  do  so  in  face  of  the  assurances 
given  to  Nicaragua  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  himself,  who  u  desired 
to  recognize  the  title  of  Nicaragua/'  and 
sent  a  treaty  to  that  effect  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  'ratification,  whence  it 
was  withdrawn,  through  the  direct  and 
positive  instigation  of  the  British  Minis- 
ter, by  Daniel  Webster  himself  I 

These  acts  carry  with  them  their  own 
withering  condemnation,  and  stamp  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  with  gross 
subserviency  to  British  influence,  a  wan- 
ton violation  of  American  policy,  and  bad 
faith  and  treachery  to  Nicaragua. 

THE    PORT   OP    SAN  JUAN. 

We  have  seen  that  this  projet  deprives 
Nicaragua  of  a  large  extent  of  her  territory 
on  the  south,  and  another  large  extent  up- 
on her  east,  altogether  amounting  to  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  her  entire  area. 
In  consideration  of  this  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that,  under  an  "  honorable  and  defi- 
nite, adjustment,"  as  this  projet  professes 
to  be,  one  signed,  as  this  is,  by  the  chief 
cabinet  officer  of  a  country  whose  Presi- 
dent had  given  to  Nicaragua  the  solemn 
assurance  "  that  he  would  cordially  and 
zealously  cooperate  to  secure  her  just  ter- 
ritorial rights ;"  we  say  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  some  compensating  concession 
should  now  be  made  to  Nicaragua.  And 
the  projet ,  in  fact,  does  provide  that  the 
port  of  San  Juan  (which,  in  conformity  to 
the  English  pretences,  it  calls  "  Grey- 
town,")  shall  be  generously  conceded  to 
Nicaragua. 

We  are  bound  to  suppose  that  there  was 
no  studied  attempt  at  insult  and  humilia- 
tion to  Nicaragua  in  a  document  so  digni- 
fied as  this  projet ;  yet  no  studied  insult 
could  be  more  Jnsulting.  The  port  of  San 
Juan,  after  having  been  held  in  undisputed 
possession  by  Nicaragua  for  three  hundred 
years,  was  forcibly  arrested  from  her  by  a 
British  force,  in  1848.  It  is  now  to  be 
restored,  but  upon  the  hateful  condition 
that  Nicaragua  shall  not  only  recognize  the 
fantastic  monarch  which  England  has  set 
up  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  accept  the 
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"  cession"  as  an  act  of  grace,  at  bis  regal 
hands,  but  shall  pay  him  an  annual  tribute, 
and  respect  all  the  absurd  grants  and  char- 
ters to  which  "  his  X  mark'1  has  been  af- 
fixed by  Jamaica  traders  and  British 
agents! 

There  is  something  unspeakably  revolt- 
ing in  this  trifling  with  the  rights,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  honor  of  a  civilised  and 
friendly  state !  A  simple  statement  of 
these  conditions  is  enough  to  stamp  the 
projet  as  the  most  infamous  document 
which  this  century,  fruitful  in  infamy,  has 
yet  produced.  It  seems  almost  like  an  in- 
sult to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  to  go  into  an  argument  to  prove  the 
utter  groundlessness  of  the  claims  put  for- 
ward to  San  Juan  on  behalf  of  Great  Brit- 
ain under  pretext  of  supporting  her  Mos- 
quito protege  y  and  to  vindicate  the  unques- 
tionable rights  of  Nicaragua.  Yet,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  show  how  basely 
Mr.  Webster  has  betrayed  that  Republic, 
we  shall  present  the  leading  facts  of  the 
ease,  and  leave  them  to  pronounce  the 
withering  verdict  upon  his  treachery. 

1.  As  early  as  1529  Don  Diego  Ma- 
chuca  explored  the  river  San  Juan,  visited 
its  mouth,  and  proposed,  and,  it  is  believed, 
made  the  attempt  to  found  a  colony  there, 
but  was  interrupted  by  Robles,  then  com- 
mandant at  Nombre  de  Dios,  who  also 
meditated  the  same  enterprise. 

2.  Not  long  after  this  a  Spanish  estab- 
lishment was  made  at  San  Juan,  and  the 
communication  and  trade  with  the  oities 
of  Grenada  and  Leon,  thenceforward  car- 
ried on  through  the  port  and  river. 

3.  In  1665,  according  to  the  accredited 
historian  of  Guatemala,  Juarros,  a  fort  ex- 
isted at  San  Carlos,  which,  in  that  year 
was  captured  by  the  English.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  event  a  royal  decree  was  is- 
sued, commanding  that  the  entrance  of  the 
river  should  be  fortified,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  fort  of  San  Juan  was  built. 

4.  In  1727  the  fort  of  San  Juan  was  re- 
built. At  that  time  there  were  not  less 
than  twelve  military  stations  on  the  river, 
scattered  at  intervals  from  the  port  to  the 
lake. 

5.  San  Juan  was  made  a  port  of  entry 
by  royal  cedula  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
dated  Feb.  26,  1796.  On  the  27th  of 
March  of  the  same  year,  regulations  were 
jnade  for  promoting  the  settlement  of  the 
country  in  the  neighborhood,  and  allowing 


the  introduction  of  certain  articles  grows 
there  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  free  of  duty. 
From  this  period  an  augmented  military 
force  was  maintained  there. 

6.  In  1802  the  Spanish  government  had 
a  fort  of  "  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,"  of 
heavy  calibre,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Port 
of  San  Juan,  and  a  garrison  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  men.* 

7.  In  1821  additional  defences  were 
erected  there,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  order 
of  the  Captain-General,  dated  May  2,  of 
that  year. 

8.  Two  years  afterwards,  upon  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  the  royal  troops 
were  expelled  by  the  patriots  of  Nicaragua, 
by  whom  the  port  was  undisputedly  occu- 
pied until  the  British  seizure  in  1848. 

9.  In  1842,  and  again  in  1844,  this 
port  was  blockaded  by  an  English  naval 
force,  under  Vice-Admiral  Adam  Knight, 
as  a  port  of  Nicaragua,  for  the  recovery  of 
certain  alledged  claims  against  that  state. 

10.  Up  to  the  seizure  of  the  port  by  the 
English,  no  Mosquito  Indian  had  ever  re- 
sided at  San  Juan ;  and  as  early  as  1740, 
Hodgson,  who  was  sent  to  the  Mosquito 
Shore  as  British  agent  to  excite  the  Indi- 
ans againit  the  Spaniards,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, was  compelled  to  slip  past  San  Ju- 
an in  the  night  to  avoid  discovery  by  the 
Spanish  garrison. 

11.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1848, 
two  British  vessels  of  war,  the  "  Alarm" 
and  the  "  Vixen,"  entered  the  port  of  San 
Juan,  tore  down  the  Nicaraguan  flag,  took 
prisoners  the  officers  of  the  port  and  town, 
and  afterwards  attacked  and  dispersed  the 
Nicaraguan    forces    which    had  fortified 


*  In  the  exhibit  of  the  Anglo- Mosquito  pretension* 
made  by  Lord  Pal merston,  July  16, 1849.  he  asserts, 
with  characteristic  recklessness  and  disregard  of 
facts,  that  San  Joan  belonged  to  what  he  calls  Mos- 
quito, until  its  »  forcible  seizure  by  Nicaragua  in 
1836."  It  would  be  interesting  to  quote,  in  con- 
nection with  that  statement,  the  account  of  O.  W. 
Roberts,  an  English  trader  on  that  coast,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  whose  work  was  published 
by  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  1827.  Chapter 
viii.  of  that  work  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Spanish 
fort  and  establishment  there,  and  of  the  fight  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1802  between  two  Spanish 
vessels  anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  the 
Flor-del-Merind  the  Estrella,  and  the  Buenos  Ay- 
rean  vessel  Centinela,  The  account  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  view  of  the  works.  The  fort,  or  rather 
battery,  says  this  author.  «'  which  I  had  afterwards 
a  better  opportunity  of  examining,  has  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  long  iron  24-pounders,  mounted 
behind  a  breastwork  of  wood  and  sand,  on  a  wood- 
en platform  of  great  thickness;  they  completely 
covered  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  both  mouths 
of  the  river."— p.  179. 
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themselves  a  short  distance  above  the  port, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

It  thus  appears,  that  from  the  period  of 
the  discovery  of  Amerioa  tip  to  1848,  Spain 
and  the  republic  which  succeeded  her,  bad 
held  undisputed  possession  of  this  port. 
It  pertained  to  them  by  the  double  right 
of  discovery  and  occupation.     Up  to  1847 
no  pretences  had  been  made  by  Great  Bri- 
tain on  behalf  of  its  Mosquito  puppet  to 
any  portion  of  the  Central  American  coast 
below  Blewfields  Bay.     But  the  probable 
speedy  acquisition  of  California  by  the 
United  States,  at  once  directed  her  eyes  to 
the  importance  of  securing  for  herself  the 
only  feasible  route  for  a  canal  across  the 
continent.     She  accordingly  set  to  work 
to  obtain  pretexts  for  occupying  San  Juan 
the  only  possible  terminus  for  that  work 
on  the  Atlantic.      Lord  Palmerston  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  all  of  the  English  agents 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  asking  for  such 
information  as  they  might  be  able  to  pro- 
cure "  as  to  the  boundaries  claimed  by  the 
King  of  Mosquito1'  and  winding  up  with 
this  most  significant  and  suggestive  para- 
graph : — "  You  mil  also  report  what,  in 
vour   opinion,  is  the  line  of  boundary 
which  Jier  Majesty's  Government  sJwuld 
insist  upon  as  absolutely  essential  for  tlie 
security  and  'well-being  of  the  Mosquito 
Shore."     Impatient  of  delay,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  California  had,  meantime,  be- 
come certain,  Palmerston,  without  waiting 
for  the  opinion  of  Chatfield  and  Co.,  issued 
a  circular  declaring  his  own  opinion  "  tJiat 
tlie  rig/U  of  tlie  King  of  Mosquito  slwuld 
be  maintained  as  extending  from   Cape 
Honduras  down  to  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  River 
San  Juan."     By  and  by  came  Chatfield's 
opinion,  u  which  was  an  opinion  !"     He 
was  convinced  that  the  boundary  which  his 
Goverment  "  slwuld  insist  upon"  should 
commence  at  the  River  Roman  on  the 
north,  "  wltere  several  English  mahogany 
tcorks  are  established 7"  and  extend  not  only 
to  the  River  San  Juan,  but  beyond,  even 
to  Chagres !     Now,  mark  the  reason  why  : 
"  Moreover ■,  looking  to  the    trobable 
destinies  of  these  countbies,  consid- 
erable advantages  might  accrue    in 
after   times  by  reserving  tlie  rights  of 
Mosquito  BEYOND  the  River  San  Ju- 
an I"  concludes  by  suggesting  an  "  early 
assertion"  of  these  claims. 

The  whole  motive  and  intent  of  the  seiz- 
ure of  San  Juan  is  here  made  apparent. 


Nothing  could  be  clearer.  But  the  inter- 
ference of  the  administration  of  General 
Taylor  prevented  the  consummation  of  the 
scheme  of  obtaining  entire  possession  of  the 
Isthmus,  which  was  attempted  by  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  Lsland  of  Tiger,  and  the  Bay  of 
Fonsica,  the  only  possible  western  or  Pa- 
cific terminus  of  the  proposed  canal.  And 
now,  her  cherished  ambition  thwarted, 
she  will  compromise  affairs,  by  slicing  Ni- 
caragua in  pieces,  assigning  one  portion  to 
her  dependency  of  Costa  Rica,  and  practi- 
cally absorbing  the  other,  under  the  name 
of  Mosquito.  The  fact  that  the  Mosquito 
shore  is  rich  in  valuable  woods,  and  one  of 
the  finest  sugar  and  ootton  growing  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  is  sufficient  explanation 
of  her  disinterested  friendship  for  her  an* 
gust  ally  of  Mosquito ! 

Yet,  with  rights  so  clear  and  indisputa- 
ble as  these,  and  deprived  of  this  port  for 
purposes  so  obvious,  Nicaragua  is  reduced 
by  this  "  honorable"  prqjet  to  treat  with 
the  harlequin  monarch  of  Mosquito  for  a 
cession  of  San  Juan,  and  pay  an  annual 
tribute  for  the  restitution  of  what,  under 
every  principle  of  justice  is  hers,  and  hers 
alone.  Deprived  for  more  than  four  years 
of  her  only  port  on  the  Atlantic,  from 
which  she  had  mainly  derived  her  reve- 
nues, crippled  in  her  resources  in  conse- 
quence, the  sovereign  and  friendly  repub- 
lic of  Nicaragua,  is  to  be  humiliated  to  the 
extent  of  becoming  a  suppliant  and  tribu- 
tary at  the  feet  of  this  shirtless  negro, 
whom  Great  Britain,  with  an  effrontery 
only  equalled  by  the  transparency  of  her 
pretexts,  would  pass  off  on  the  world  as  a 
king  !  and  this  with  the  assent  and  concur- 
rence of  an  American  Secretary  of  State, 
who  pounds  his  chest  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
mouths  big  words  to  Austria  in  behalf  of 
international  law,  and  the  rights  of  weak 
nations ! 

We  might  pass  over  the  humiliating 
details  of  this  gross  insult  to  Nicaragua, 
and  rest  the  case  with  a  simple  vindication 
of  her  clear  title  to  the  port  of  San  Juan. 
There  are,  however,  some  things  connected 
with  the  reservation  in  behalf  of  what  are 
called  Mosquito  grants,  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  According  to  the  synopsis  of 
the  prqjet  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  : 

"  All  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Mosqaitos  since 
1st  January,  1848,  on  that  part  of  the  Mosquito  Ter- 
ritory, now  ceded  to  Nicaragua,  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed, provided  said  grants  shall  not  interfere  with 
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other  legal  grants  made  previously  to  that  date  by 
Spain,  by  the  Central  American  Confederation,  or 
©y  Nicaragua,  or  with  the  privileges  of  the  Ship 
Canal  Company,  and  shall  not  include  territory  de- 
sired by  Nicaragua  for  forts,  arsenals,  Ac." 

Grants  made  since  1 848,  are  not  to  be 
disturbed.  But  is  any  one  so  poorly  in- 
formed, as  not  to  know  that  no  Mosquito 
authorities  have  ever  existed  in  San  Juan. 
Since  the  seizure  it  has  been  under  a  kind 
of  dictatorship,  backed  by  a  negro  police 
from  Jamaica,  and  secured  by  British 
vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor,  of  a  person- 
age styling  himself  u  Her  Br  i  titanic  Ma- 
jesty's Comml  General."  His  word,  until 
recently,  when  the  people  took  the  author- 
ity into  their  own  hands,  was  the  supreme 
law,  and  from  him  there  was  no  appeal. 
Over  his  house  floated  the  English  flag, 
and  he  made  no  pretence  of  acting  under 
any  delegated  authority  from  the  so-called 
Mosquito  King.  And  it  was  this  man 
-who  made  grants  of  land,  and  gave  titles, 
irrespective  of,  and  overiding  those  of 
Spain  and  Nicaragua,  under  his  consular 
seal,  as  a  British  officer.  One  of  these 
extraordinary  documents  is  published  in 
the  papers  presented  to  the  Senate,  in  an- 
swer to  a  resolution  of  that  body,  Ex. 
Doc.  75,  3 1st  Cong.  2d  Sess.  p.  138. 

But  Messrs.  Webster  and  Crampton, 
have  overlooked  one  very  important  prac- 
tical fact,  in  framing  their  prqjety  so  far 
aa  it  relates  to  San  Juan.     The  people  of 
that  port  have  come  to  be  a  party  to  be 
consulted  in  its  disposition.    They  do  not 
recognize,  nor  will  they  submit  to  what  is 
called  Mosquito  authority,  and  no  govern- 
ment in  England  or  the  United  States 
would    dare  to  encounter   the  storm  of 
public  reprobation  which  any  attempt  to 
coerce  them  into  such  a  recognition  would 
inevitably  raise.     That  port  is  now  Ame- 
ican,  de  facto,  with  an  essentially  inde- 
pendent government  of  its  own,  imposed 
and  enacted  by  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
"We    do  not  understand  that  the  people 
there  deny  the  pre-eminent  jurisdiction 
and  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua,  but  believe 
that  they  are  disposed  to  claim  municipal 
rights   corresponding  very   nearly    with 
thes3  of  the  Free  Ports  of  Germany.  And 
this  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  is  disposed  to 
concede.     She  is  prepared  to  constitute 
San  Jaun  a  Free  Port,  with  the  largest 
privileges  which  its  position  and  circum- 
stances, and  the  wants  of  commerce  and 


the  world  require.*  And  prqfet  or  no 
prq/et,  cession  or  no  cession,  there  is  no- 
thing <  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  that 
port  from  at  once  applying  to  Nicaragua 
for  Buch  a  charter,  and  proceeding  to 
organize  a  constitutional  and  stable  gov- 
ernment in  consonance  with  it.  Under 
the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  neither 
the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  have 
the  right  to  interfere  ;  it  is  a  matter  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  the  people  of  the 
port  alone,  and  there  we  are  willing  to 
leave  it,  with  full  faith  in  the  solution 
which  time  will  work. 

NICARAGUA  WTSUS  THE  PBOJET. 

To  make  the  projet  upon  which  we 
have  animadverted,  of  any  effect,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  conspirators  who  framed 
it,  to  do  one  of  two  things,  if  not  both, 
vis :— to  procure  the  assent  to  it  of  the 
parties  interested,  or  to  enforce  it  by  a 
joint  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain..  That  the  latter  was 
contemplated,  we  have  many  reasons  for 
believing,  but  even  Mr.  Webster  hesitat- 
ed to  pledge  the  United  States  to  a  forci- 
ble interposition  in  the  affairs  of  other 
States.  And  there  was  another  circum- 
stance not  without  its  weight  in  determin- 
ing the  course  of  action  ultimately  pur* 
sued,  and  that  was  the  fact,  ascertained 
without  much  trouble,  that  so  far  from 
being  able  to  procure  the  requisite  con- 
stitutional sanction  of  two  thirds  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  it  would  probably 
be  rejected  by  a  still  greater  vote.      But 


*  At  a  public  mteting  of  the  people  of  San  Juan, 
held  on  the  28th  of  February  last,  the  lot  lowing 
resolatons,  amongst  others  were  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That,  whereas  we.  the  citizens  of  San 
Joan  de  Nicaragua,  being  desirous  to  secare  for 
ourselves  the  liberty  and  protection  to  oar  persons 
and  oar  interests  to  which  we  are  entitled,  and  de- 
siring a  government  in  which  we  shall  be  repre- 
sented and  by  which  oar  persons  and  oar  property 
will  be  protected ;  and  feeling  that  action  on  oar 
part  is  called  for  to  obtain  those  privileges  which 
we  do  not  now  possess,  we  do  therefore  resolve  to 
appoint  and  delegate  such  citizens  as  we  have  con- 
fidence iu,  to  proceed  to  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Nicaragua,  to  treat  and  negociate  with  the  govern- 
ment of  said  State  for  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
giving  and  granting  to  as  such  power  and  privileges 
as  may  enable  as  to  establish  a  government,  and 
elect  such  officers  as  may  rightfully  and  properly 
administer  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  may  by  us 
be  enacted. 

Resolved.  That  the  chairman  appoint  fifteen  del- 
euates  to  proceed  to  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  for 
the  parpose  of  obtaining  from  that  gov»*rnm-nt  a 
charter  empowering  the  citizens  of  Sao  Juau  to  es- 
tablish a  tree  port,  territorial,  and  local  government. 
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one  alternative  therefore  was  left,  moral 
suasion  and  blaster,  asserting  the  assent 
of  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  u  Mosquito," 
(heaven  help  us !)  was  to  be  procured  to 
the  projet,  which  was  forthwith  christened 
u  an  honorable  compromise."  Of  course, 
so  far  as  "  Mosquito  "  Senior,  and  "  Mos- 
quito "  Junior,  or  in  other  words,  Costa 
Bica  were  concerned,  no  great  difficulty 
was  to  be  apprehended.  But  as  to 
Nicaragua,  that  was  quite  another  affair. 
It  was  rightly  conjectured  that  she  would 
not  be  so  easily  persuaded  to  submit  to 
the  process  of  cutting  up  and  dismember- 
ment, as  was  desired,  and  there  were 
some  misgivings  as  to  whether  she  might 
not  throw  back  the  projet  into  the  faces 
of  its  framers,  with  contempt  and  scorn. 
Meamtime  however,  the  public  were  to  be 
kept  in  the  dark,  or  amused  with  oracu- 
lar givings-out  through  the  New  York 
Express,  and  other  toady  journals,  that 
the  immaculate  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  British  Minister,  were  engaged  in 
earnest  consultation  upon  the  important 
and  complicated  questions  of  Central 
America,  which  were  now,  through  their 
superhuman  exertions,  to  be  brought  to 
an  adjustment.  An  imposing  joint  Eng- 
lish and  American  commission  was  fitted 
out  to  carry  the  projet  to  Central  Ameri- 
ca, and  urge  its  acceptance,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  harmonies  complete,  Mr.  Web- 
ster selected  a  gentleman  who  had  quali- 
fied himself  for  such  kind  of  services  near 
the  person  of  his  fragrant  Majesty,  Faus- 
tin  the  First,  to  act  for  the  United  States, 
while  Mr.  Nyke,  British  Consul  General 
was  to  act  upon  behalf  of  Great  Britain. 
Both  departed  upon  their  precious  mis- 
sion ;  and  one  certainly  has  come  back 
with  a  large,  if  not  several  large  and 
lively  insects  in  his  auricular  member, 
— the  son  we  believe,  of  that  illimitable 
old  Fogy  also  does  up  the  needful  apolo- 
gies and  adulation  for  Haynau,  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  their  absolutist  coadjutors, 
and  the  needful  abuse  of  Kossuth,  Maz 
zini,  and  the  republican  cause  in  Europe 
generally,  in  the  form  of  letters  from 
Paris,  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
National  Intelligencer. 

According  to  the  public  newspaper,  the 
projet  was  presented  to  Nicaragua  by  Mr. 
Nyke,  the  British  Agent,  with  courtesy 
and  at  least  a  show  of  consideration,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  bluster  and 


arrogance  of  the  American  representative. 
Nicaragua  would  have  been  justified  in 
refusing  to  receive  a  document  so  insult- 
ing, but  she  restrained  her  indignation, 
and  her  government  submitted  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislative  Chambers 
of  the  State.  It  is  well  known  that  that 
body  refused  its  assent,  and  subjoin  the 
concise  decree  in  which  that  refusal  was 
conveyed : — 

THE    DIRECTOR  OF    THE    STATE  OF  NI. 
CARAGUA  TO  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Legislative  Astembly  has  do- 
creed  the  fo'lowint? : — 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Nicaragua  in  Assembly  convoked, 
DECREES. 

Aritcle  1. — The  State  of  Nicaragua  does  not  ac- 
cept the  project  of  convention  or  recommendatory 
basts,  adjusted  on  the  30th  of  April  last,  between 
his  Excellency  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State, 
of  the  United  States,  aod  his  Excellency  J.  F. 
Cramp  ton,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  res- 
pect to  the  territorial  boundaries  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua,  and  the  separation  of  the 
Mosquito  coast. 

Article  2.— The  State  of  Nicaragua  is  disposed  to 
have  the  question  started,  in  connection  with  the 
points  mentioned  discussed  before  impartial  arbi- 
trators. 

Article  3. — The  State  of  Nicaragua  protests  sol- 
emnly against  all  foreign  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  its  government,  and  as/ainst  the  use  of  force  to 
coerce  its  will  or  violate  its  rights. 

Given  in  the  Hall  of  Sessions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Managua.  July  14,  185S. 

AUGUSTIN  AVILEZ,  Rep.  Pres'L 

Joaquin  Cuadra,     ?w-_fl-M^. 

Mariani  Bolanos.  J  aeP'  8ecU* 

To  the  Executive  Hall  of  the  Senate,  Managua, 
July  16,  1852. 

MIGUEL  R.  MORALES,  Senate  Pres't. 

J.  DK  J.  ROBLETO,       \  a-r%-.     a^*« 

T.Guerra.  £  Senate  Sects. 

Therefore,  let  it  be  executed.        J.  L.  PINEDA. 
Supreme  Director  of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua.   Manatroa.  July  19, 1852. — A  true  copy. 

CASTILLON,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  decree  requires  no  remark,  yet  we 
cannot  pass  it  by  without  calling  attention 
to  its  third  article  which  proclaims  anew 
the  doctrines  of  Jefferson,  Munroe, 
Adams,  and  Clay,  and  is  a  withering  re- 
buke to  that  officer  of  the  United  .States 
who  has  dared  to  become  a  partner  with 
England,  to  an  interference  with  affairs 
in  Central  America,  uncalled  for,  and  un- 
justifiable, disgraceful  to  him,  and  humili- 
ating to  his  country.  It  was  right  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  reminded  of  the  principles  of 
its  founders,  sanctioned  as  they  have  been 
and  are  by  the  sound  and  unvarying  sen- 
timent of  its  public.  We  may  feel  hu- 
miliated by  the  rebuke,  while  we  acknow- 
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ledge  its  justice.  The  protest  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  extra  policy  of  Nicaragua, 
heretofore  distinctly  avowed,  and  in  all 
cases  steadily  followed,  and  which  was 
eloquently  set  forth  in  a  decree  of  the 
Nicaragua  Legislature,  Oct.  1849: — 

"  The  Legislative  Chambers  of  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua,  in  view  of  past 
events  and  existing  circumstances,  in  con- 
formity with  the  settled  sentiments  of  the 
people  which  it  represents,  solemnly  de- 
clare : — 

u  1.  Their  adhesion  to  the  principle  of 
the  total  exclusion  of  European  interfer- 
ence from  the  domestic  and  international 
affairs  of  the  Republican  American  States, 
as  necessary  to  their  peace  and  indepen- 
dence. 

"  2.  That  the  extension  of  monarchical 
institutions  by  conquest,  colonization  or 
by  a  support  of  savage  chiefs  to  sovereign- 
ty, or  savage  tribes  to  national  existence, 
or  by  other  means  upon  the  American 
continent,  is  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  the  Republican  American  States,  dan- 
gerous to  their  peace  and  safety,  and  an 
encroachment  upon  their  individual  and 
collective  rights." 

This  declaration  was  sent  to  the  other 
States  of  Central  America,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Congress  of  San 
Salvador  and  Honduras,  a  copy  was  also 
sent  to  the  American  representative  in 
the  country,  for  transmission  to  his  gov- 
ernment.* 


*  In  acknowledging  the  reception  of  this  Decla- 
ration the  American  Ckargt  writes  at  follow*  :— 

"Lkoatioh  or  tot  Unitkd  States,  Oct  20, 1849. 
"  To  the  MinUter  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

•'Sir,—  1  Iwve  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of 
▼our  noreoif  the  19th  instant,  covering  a  declaration  made 
by  the  General  Legislative  Chumbera  of  the  Republic 
and  officially  promulgated  by  its  Government,  solemnly 
affirming  the  adhesion  of  Nicaiagua  to  the  principle  of 
the  total  exclurion  of  foreign  and  monarchical  influence 
from  the  domestic  and  international  affairs  of  the  Repub- 
lican States  of  America,  as  necessary  to  their  peace  and 
Independf  nee,  and  declaring,  in  like  manner,  that  the  ex- 
elusion  of  monarchical  institutions  by  conquest,  coloni- 
zation, <>r  the  support  of  savage  chiefs  to  sovereignty,  Is 
in  oppobition  to  the  interests  of  those  states,  dangerous 
to  their  safety,  and  an  encroachment  upon  their  individ- 
ual and  collective  rights. 

MI  need  not  assure  yon,  sir,  of  the  concurrence  of  my 
Government  Jb  the  principles  thus  forciby  set  forth  to 
the  world.  They  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  and  were  early  asserted  by  the  United 
States.  They  were  proclaimed  when  theSpauish  Ameri- 
can provinces  threw  off  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  in 
the  very  year  when  the  States  of  Central  America  per- 
fected th»'lr  independence  (1823)  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declared  to  that  most  Unholy  Alliance, 
which  then  threatened  the  subversion  of  liberty  through- 
out the  world,  that  'the  United  Scaes  would  consider 
any  attempt  upon  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any 


What  now  remains  for  Messrs.  Webster 
and  Crampton  to  do,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover.  Forcible  interposition  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  United  States  Senate 
will  ratify  no  arrangement  which  shall  in- 
terfere *ith  the  rights  of  Nicaragua;  it 
will  never  repeat  the  blunder  which  it  com- 
mitted in  sanctioning  the  Clayton  and  Bul- 
wer  treaty.  Thanks  to  the  firmness  of 
Nicaragua,  our  country  has  been  saved 
from  the  disgrace  of  recognizing  a  suppo- 
sitious, savage  monarch.  Thanks  to  the 
integrity  of  the  government  of  that  feeble 
state,  we  are  not  stultified  by  a  repudiation 
of  those  sound  principles  upon  which  our 
safety  and  our  honor  depend.  Thanks  to 
God,  that  weak  and  culpable  administra- 
tion, which  would  thus  stultify  and  dis- 
grace us,  is  drawing  to  an  ignominous  close. 
With  its  rjeath  will  disappear  that  subser- 
viency to  England  and  English  policy 
which  has  been  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Government,  since  the  installation 
of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  office  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  We  hope  and  believe  that  under 
the  new  order  of  things  the  Foreign  Office 
of  these  United  States  will  be  as  it  should 
be,  purely  American,  and  that  foreign  in- 
trigues will  find  no  willing  listeners  or  sub- 
servient instruments  within  its  walls.  We* 
want,  then,  and  we  shall  have,  a  man  ready 
to  award  full  and  exact  justice  to  all  na- 
tions, but  jealous,  as  a  woman  of  her  vir- 
tue, of  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  United 
States — a  supporter  of  liberal  principles 

portion  of  the  American  Continent,  as  dangerous  to  her 
peace  and  safety.'  He  declared  also,  wi'h  equnl  frank- 
ness and  decision,  that  'the  United  States  would  con- 
sider any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  opposing,  or  in 
any  manner  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  free  Ameri- 
can States,  whose  independence  she  had,  on  great  con- 
siderations and  just  principles,  acknowledged,  by  any 
European  power,  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unf  i  *uily 
disposition  again  t  herself.' 

"  These  principles  have  been  often  re-affirmed  by  the 
United  States,  by  her  public  declarations  and  by  her  acta. 
When  the  celebrated  French  armamen'  of  1825  approach- 
ed the  American  Coasts,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  informed  that  of  France,  as  also  that  of  England 
that  the  *  armament  was  di«pro portioned  to  any  ordinary 
purposes  of  peaceful  commerce,'  and  that  if  it  was  its 
intention  to  occupy  any  portions  of  the  continent,  or  the 
West  Indies,  'the  United  States  would  not  consent 
thereto,  under  any  circumstances  whatever.'  At  a  later 
period,  in  1843,  the  same  principle  was  avowed  in  res- 
pect to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

"  With  these  declarations  and  historical  facts  before 
you,  you  will  perceive,  sir,  how  earnestly  the  United 
States  hHve  sustained  the  great  principle  set  forth  so  elo- 
quently in  the  declaration  of  the  legislature  of  Nicara- 
gua, and  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that,  under  no  con- 
tingency, will  my  Government  recede  from  the  position 
which  it  has  so  deliberately  taken,  and  in  which  she  will 
be  supported  by  every  truly  American  State.  I  shall 
take  great  pleasure  in  transmitting  the  Declaration  to 
my  Government 

I  am,  sir,  with  high  consideration,  &c  &c, 

£.  G.  Squtias. 
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throughout  the  world,  insensible  to  fear, 
and  incapabie  of  treachery. 

To  Nicaragua  we  would  say,  make  no 
compromise ;  concede  Milling  to  cajolery ; 
yield  nothing  to  threats.  We  honor  your 
resistance  to  the  attacks,  open  or  covert,  of 
your  enemies ;  we  glory  in  your  adherence 
to  principles  saered  to  every  republican 
heart,  and  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
great  American  system  to  which  we  all 
stand  pledged.  Men  of  the  Isthmus  !  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  your 
friends,  they  detest  the  polioy  of  their  ac- 


cidental government,  and  they  will  yet  re- 
deem the  faith  which  they  have  plighted  to 
you.  Be  faithful,  be  firm,  and  you  will 
yet  reap  the  reward  of  your  patriotic  sa- 
crifices, in  the  full  and  complete  vindica- 
tion of  your  rights.  Trust  to  the  future  ; 
await  patiently  the  ides  of  MarcJi ! 

The  seizure  of  the  islands  of  Roatan, 
Bonacoa,  Utila,  etc.,  in  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras, will  constitute  the  subject  of  another 
article. 


PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  LOUIS  SCHLESINGER, 


OF  ADVENTURES  IN  CUBA  AND  CEUTA. 

(COWTINUEn.) 


Our  march  to  Las  Pozas  was  in  the 
following  order.  The  Hungarians  formed 
the  advance  guard;  then  came  General 
Lopez,  General  Pragay,  and  their  staff ; 
next  the  Cuban  company ;  then  the  Am- 
erican companies,  forming  Downman's 
regiment;  and  finally,  after  a  short  in- 
terval, the  Germans,  under  Capt.  Schlicht 
brought  up  the  rear. 

We  had  marched  but  a  short  distance 
when  we  came  upon  four  good  horses, 
ready  equipped  for  mounting.  It  was 
evident  that  they  had  been  left  by  some 
friendly  hands.  The  General  and  his 
principal  staff  officers  were  thus  at  once 
mounted.  The  men  suffered  excessively 
from  the  heat,  and  from  the  musquitoes, 
which,  for  two  or  three  miles  on  the 
coast,  swarmed  as  none  of  us  had  ever 
witnessed  before.  Reader,  do  not  think 
that  I  exaggerate  when  I  assure  you  that 
they  would  darken  any  part  of  the  body 
left  exposed  to  their  access.  Handker- 
chief over  the  head  and  face,  and  gloves 
on  the  hands,  afforded  but  imperfect  pro- 
tection from  them.  I  have  brushed  them 
off  with  one  haod  from  the  other,  so  that 
fifty  or  sixty  would  fall  to  the  ground  at 
a  stroke.  They  drew  the  first  blood  of 
the  campaign,  and  plenty  of  it.     They 


certainly  were  Catalan  not  Creole  mus- 
quitoes. 

An  immense  number  of  land  crabs,  in 
and  about  the  road,  or  cangrejos,  was  the 
second  thing  that  struck  our  attention. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  lobsters,  but 
are  not  eatable,  being  liable  to  be  poison- 
ous. 

At  about  midway  to  Las  Pozas  we  halt- 
ed for  rest,  at  a  country  store ;  the  same 
place  at  which  Crittenden  halted  too  long 
the  next  day,  both  for  himself  and  for  us ! 
We  had  here  an  early  proof  of  the  absence 
of  discipline,  or  the  spirit  of  discipline, 
among  our  men.  The  General's  warnings 
were  fruitless  to  restrain  them  from  eat- 
ing the  mangoes  they  found,  which  are 
very  unwholesome  if  not  ripe.  I  may 
also  add  that  our  efforts  were  vain  to  pre- 
serve any  compact  order  on  the  march. 
The  men  would  straggle  along  in  a  disor- 
derly fashion,  and  the  advance  guard  had 
frequently  to  halt  to  enable  the  rear  to 
close  up.  It  seems  incredible  and  incon- 
ceivable, in  such  a  position  as  ours,  but 
already  on  this,  our  first  day's  experience, 
two  or  three  of  the  men,  (as  undisciplined 
soldiers  sometimes  will  do)  actually  threw 
away  their  muskets  to  lighten  their  march 
under  the  oppressive  heat.    Two  also,  one 
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an  Italian,  the  otter  an*  American,  (and 
this  was  Dr.  Fourniquet),  fell  out  of  line, 
and  stopped  behind,  thinking  to  rejoin  us 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  or  to  oome 
along  with  the  rear.  We  never  saw  them 
again. 

We  passed  very  few  houses,  and  these 
were  deserted.  There  was  evidently  a 
very  sparse  population  in  this  quarter. 
At  one  time  we  saw  a  small  body  of  about 
five-and-twenty  horsemen  armed ;  and  the 
General  sent  forward  one  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  joined  him  at  Cardenas,  an  intel- 
ligent man  named  Ribas,  to  speak  to  them 
at  a  distance,  and  tell  them  his  name  and 
the  object  of  the  expedition.  Their  com- 
mander shouted  out  in  answer  that  they 
were  good  Spaniards,  and  had  no  one  to 
recognize  but  Her  Majesty  Isabel  Segun- 
da,  and,  without  any  attempt  to  fire  upon 
us,  galloped  off  at  full  speed.  We  of 
coarse  had  no  means  of  pursuing.  They 
belonged  to  a  sort  of  mounted  patrol  po- 
lice called  la  ronda. 

At  the  store  at  which  we  halted,  occur- 
red the  only  instance  of  an  attempt  at 
robbery  that  at  any  time  occurred.  In 
spite  of  the  strict  orders  that  had  been 
given  for  the  respect  to  be  shown  to  all 
private  property  and  persons,  one  man 
was  observed  by  General  Pragay  break- 
ing into  the  house  apparently  for  that  pur- 
pose. Pragay  wanted  to  set  the  example 
'of  killing  him  on  the  spot.  A  violent  up- 
roar arose.  Pragay  had,  I  believe,  struck 
the  man,  or  in  some  other  way  roughly 
handled  him.  The  man  presented  his 
musket,  and  called  on  some  of  his  com- 
rades to  assist  him,  against  a  u  d  d 
foreigner"  who  had  struck  an  American. 
Many  crowded  to  the  spot,  though  none 
knew  at  first  what  was  the  matter.  Pra- 
gay had  to  draw  bis  sword,  and  was  there 
inside  the  house,  in  the  midst  of  no  small 
confusion  and  tumult ;  himself  in  a  vio- 
lent passion,  and  able  to  speak  very  little 
English.  It  promptly  reached  the  Gen- 
eral's ears,  whose  arrival  brought  a  res- 
toration of  order.  Some  of  the  officers 
interceded  in  the  offender's  behalf,  and 
on  his  promise  never  to  repeat  the  act, 
Pragay's  indignation  was  appeased,  and 
in  our  situation  at  the  time  it  was  thought 
best  that  the  man  should  then  be  par- 
doned with  a  reprimand. 

Las  Pozas,  which  we  reached  at  about 
two  o'clock,  is  a  poor  little  village  of  per- 
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haps  fifty  houses,  stretching  principally  on 
a  single  street,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  road  from  Morrillo  by  which  we  had 
come, — that  is  to  say,  of  the  high  road 
from  Bahia  Honda,  into  which  we  had 
struek,  at  about  a  league  from  Las  Pozas, 
from  the  smaller  road  leading  from  Mor- 
rillo. The  mouth  of  this  street  or  en- 
trance into  the  village,  is  considerably 
elevated,  being  on  the  crown  of  a  little 
eminence  or  ridge.  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance  is  a  little  hill,  forming,  indeed, 
parts  of  the  ridge  referred.  This  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  village,  the  street  then 
sloping  down  irregularly  from  that  point. 
In  the  battle  that  was  fought  the  next  day, 
this  ridge  formed  our  line,  our  men  occupy- 
ing the  slight  eminences  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  road  leading  up  into  the  village,  up 
which  the  enemy  attempted  to  make  his 
way.  Before  us  lay  a  hollow  or  valley 
through  which  the  road  swept,  not  in  a 
straight  line,,  but  curving  from  the  right 
side  to  the  left  at  about  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  so  that  it  skirted  the  base  of  the 
eminence  on  our  right.  On  the  right  of 
this  road  as  it  ascended,  was  a  wood  whiob 
covered  our  left.  On  its  other  side  was 
a  large  corn-field,  beginning  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  on  which  rested  our  right,  and 
fenoed  in  from  the  road ;  though  the  fence, 
especially  towards  the  bottom  of  the  val 
ley,  was  not  close  to  the  road,  but  afford 
ed  a  considerable  space  between  it  and 
the  road.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground 
therefore,  the  enemy  could  only  attack 
the  position  we  occupied  in  the  battle,  by 
charging  up  the  road  to  penetrate  into  the 
village,  and  through  the  corn-field  on  our 
right,  up  the  hill,  or  rather  succession  of 
several  knolls  or  eminences  which  swelled 
on  the  left  of  their  road.  On  the  other 
side  (the  enemy's  right)  our  left  was  ef- 
fectually screened  by  the  wood  already 
mentioned.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  at  about  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
constituting  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
stood  a  house  detached  from  all  others, 
and  about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  from 
where  the  more  thickly  planted  houses  of 
the  street  commenced. 

The  village  was  almost  entirely  desert- 
ed on  our  entrance.  Besides  whatever 
fear  any  might  have  felt,  the  inhabitants 
had  been  ordered  off  by  the  local  author- 
ities. Only  a  few  men  stayed  at  home, 
including  the  owners  of  the  two  stores  of 
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the  place  (always  Catalans  or  old  Span- 
iards) and  a  few  negroes.  The  General 
at  once  issued  a  proclamation,  assuring 
the  people  that  we  had  come  only  as  their 
friends  and  auxiliaries  against  their  op- 
pressors. A  requisition  was  also  at  once 
made  for  provisions  and  carts,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  getting  them.  Three  of 
the  latter  were  procured,  and  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  our  arrival  despatch- 
ed to  Crittenden  with  an  escort  of  eight 
men,  and  orders  for  him  to  push  forward 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  by  all  means  re- 
join before  daybreak.  He  would  thus 
have  the  benefit  of  the  coolness  of  the 
night  for  his  march. 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  departure  of  the  carts,  a  peasant  came 
in  from  Bahia  Honda,  who  informed  the 
General  that  the  news  of  our  landing  had 
been  sent  to  Havana  the  evening  before 
by  the  frigate  "  Esperanza,"  which  had 
pursued  us,  and  that  a  division  of  troops 
had  already  arrived  at  Bahia  Honda, 
which  was  about  to  move  forward  at  once 
to  operate  against  us.  The  captain  of  the 
frigate  had  sent  an  express  to  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Mariel,  and  from  Ma- 
riel  the  distance  is  short  to  Guanajay, 
which  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad 
communication  with  Havana.  General 
Lopez  had  no  intention  of  bringing 
his  men  into  action  until  he  should 
have  had  a  little  more  time  to  discip- 
line them.  Daring  to  rashness  as  he 
is  generally  regarded,  he  really  was  cau- 
tious as  well  as  bold.  He  doubted  the 
result  of  an  attack  by  superior  forces  of 
disciplined  soldiers,  upon  his  little  force 
in  its  present  condition  ;  and  his  plan  was 
to  fall  back  into  the  mountains,  take  a 
strong  position  where  he  could  maintain 
himself,  sending  out  his  proclamations, 
&c.,  till  his  friends  could  rally  to  him, 
and  where  he  expected  soon  to  get  gradu- 
ally strengthened  by  desertions  from  his 
old  soldiers,  the  Spanish  troops  themselves. 
He  had  pledges  even  from  Spanish  colo- 
nels. For  all  this  a  little  time  was  needed, 
and  an  established  footing.  Meanwhile 
the  Pampero  would  soon,  he  hoped,  con- 
vey to  the  Central  Department  the  ex- 
pedition for  which  both  the  men  and  ma- 
terials were  waiting  her  coming  near  the 
St.  John's  River,  under  his  trusted  friends 
Sanchez  Yznaga,  Gonzales,  Macias,  and 
others,  according  to  the  orders  he  had 


sent  them  back  bv  the  Pampero.  The 
whole  Island  would  then  be  soon  up  with 
pronunciamientos  in  different  quarters, 
while  he  would  then,  so  soon  as  he 
should  have  established  the  insurrection 
with  a  good  hold,  seize  upon  the  firs* 
opportunity  that  should  arise  for  strik- 
ing a  vigorous  blow,  and  follow  it  up 
with  that  distracting  rapidity  of  move- 
ments which  was  his  particular  delight  in 
war. 

This  was  his  plan  for  the  campaign  of 
the  revolution,  which,  he  believed  would 
on  this  plan  be  a  short  and  triumphant 
one.  He  had  no  intention  of  fighting  at 
Las  Pozas.  Indeed,  he  was  impatient  to 
be  off  from  there,  and  to  strike  into  the 
mountains. 

This  impatience  was  increased  by  the 
notice  brought  by  the  peasant  from  Bahia 
Honda,  that  the  Spaniards  were  already 
acting  so  promptly.  It  is  true  that  the 
accounts  given  him  at  Key  West,  of  the 
manner  in  which  Havana  had  been  stripped 
of  troops  to  send  them  against  the  insur- 
gents at  the  eastward,  made  him  believe 
that  Concha  would  not  have  been  able  to 
despatch  at  once  any  force  sufficient  to 
hazard  an  immediate  attack  with  it,  un- 
certain as  the  former  would  be  of  the 
force  of  the  Expedition.  He  thought  he 
would  have  a  day's  start,  before  the 
troops  would  be  upon  him,  and  he  knew 
that  the  Spanish  soldiers  in  Cuba  cannot 
stand  much  fatigue  in  marching.  Expect- 
ing Crittenden  to  join  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  he  meant  to  evacuate  Las  Pozas  early 
in  the  morning.  In  point  of  fact  the  news 
of  our  landing  reached  the  Captain-Gene- 
ral about  an  hour  before  Gen  Lopez  him- 
self left  the 'side  of  the  Pampero.  With 
a  despatch  highly  creditable  to  Concha 
and  his  officers  he  had  his  first  column, 
seven  companies,  under  Enna,  his  second 
in  command,  on  board  a  steam-boat,  and 
under  steam,  within  four  or  five  hours, 
and  tbey  landed  at  Bahia  Honda  at  about 
the  same  time  that  we  reached  Las  Po- 
zas. Informed  of  our  small  force,  and 
probably  of  Crittenden's  separation  from 
the  main  body,  and  doubtless  counting 
somewhat  on  our  being  as  yet  in  poor  con- 
dition for  an  engagement,  Enna  pushed 
on,  expecting  to  crush  us  at  a  blow,  before 
we  could  be  strengthened  from  the  country. 
Enna  was  a  brave  officer,  cruel  but  ener- 
getic.    I  have  since  learned  that  he  was 
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sometimes  called  the  Napoleon  of  the 
Spanish  army  in  Cuba. 

Immediately  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence from  Bahia  Honda,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  carts  had  start- 
ed for  Morrillo,  the  General  despatched 
an  order  to  Crittenden  to  leave  the  heavy 
t>aggage?  and  push  forward  immediately  to 
joiu  him  without  fail  that  night.  The 
few  thousands  of  cartridges,  his  papers, 
&c.,  could  thus  have  been  brought  for- 
ward on  the  persons  of  the  men.  The 
muskets,  powder,  and  luggage  he  preferred 
to  abandon,  rather  than  prolong  his  sepa- 
ration from  Crittenden  and  detention  at 
Las  Pozas,  from  which  place  he  meant  to 
set  out  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I 
wrote  the  order  to  Crittenden  myself,  and 
the  General  sent  it  by  a  man  of  the  place 
whom  he  felt  able  to  trust,  as  a  surer 
mode  of  conveyance  than  any  other  ;  un- 
willing as  he  was  to  detach  any  more  men 
from  our  little  force,  of  about  280,  at  Las 
Pozas. 

This  order  reached  Crittenden  about 
an  hour  before  the  carts.  Of  this  there 
is  no  doubt.  When  a  portion  of  his  com- 
mand rejoined  us  under  Captain  Kelly, 
the  night  after  the  battle,  I  was  so  in- 
formed by  several  of  the  officers.  I  par- 
ticularly remember  Rekendorf, — since 
dead,  poor  fellow, — and  Radnitz,  now,  still 
more  unfortunate,  in  Ceuta.*     Alas,  alas, 

*  I  understand  that  this  circumstance  has  not 
been  before  mentioned  in  the  newspaper  accounts 
which  have  appeared  since  the  Expedition.  A 
statement  given  by  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
at  second-hand,  from  an  oral  narrative  by  Captain 
Kelly,  Mtvs  that  at  the  tienda,  or  country  store, 
where  Crittenden  halted  on  the  following  morning, 
he  received  an  order  to  that  effect  from  the  Gene- 
ral, brought  back  to  him  by  a  messenger,  whom  he 
had  sent  forward  for  instructions.  The  language  of 
that  account  is  :  "  Lopez  ordered  Col.  C.  to  abandon 
bis  baggage,  ammunition,  &c.,  andjoinhimatonce, 
as  he  expected  a  battle  every  moment,  and  wanted 
Crittenden  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear  and 
flank.  The  latter,  however,  was  loth  to  abandon 
the  ammunition,  and  while  deliberating  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  of  Spanish  soldiers, 
who  were  repulsed."  There  is  some  mistake  here, 
probably  duo  to  the  second-hand  character  of  the 
narrative.  No  messenger  came  to  us  from  Critten- 
den, nor  could  he  have  sent  for  "instructions;" 
nor  could  the  General  have  sent  any  such  word 
about  expectation  of  a  battle,  and  an  order  to  at- 
tack in  the  rear  and  Hank.  In  the  first  place,  poor 
Crittenden  would  not  have  hesituted  and  deliberat- 
ed over  tuck  an  order ;  aud.  in  the  second  place,  we 
hati  no  such  expectation  that  morning.  On  the 
contrary  we  were  completely  surprised  by  the  at- 
tack upon  us  at  Las  Pozas  (how  it  happened  is  pres- 
ently related.)  and  the  General's  object  in  thns  har- 
rying Crittenden  forward  at  the  saer  ihee  of  thai  >  or- 
der a.id  muskets,.*  as^j    trike  rapi  Jyi  nto  the  _J*.c-  ( 


that  Crittenden,  instead  of  obeying  orders, 
undertook  to  judge  them,  to  deliberate,  to 
disregard  them  !  He,  no  doubt,  deemed 
it  a  judicious  disobedience ;  possibly  there 
may  have  been  some  little  influence  upon 
his  mind  of  the  old  discontent  in  regard 
to  the  positions  of  Colonel  Downman  and 
himself,  and  the  dissatisfaction  respecting 
the  closer  relations  and  supposed  influence 
of  the  foreign  officers  of  the  staff  with  the 


rior,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  of  operations 
above  stated.    I  was  constantly  with  the  General 
as  his  aide-de  camp,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  communicate  in  all  the  languages.  Ameri- 
can. Spanish,    German,  Italian,  and  Hungarian, 
spoken  in  our  little  army ;  and  it  is  little  likely  that 
1  could  have  been  ignorant  of  a  messenger  from 
Crittenden; — and,  under  the  stringent  orders  he 
already    had,  how    could  be  have    sent  lor  "in- 
structions 7"    1  wrote  the  despatch  above  spoken  of 
as  having  been  sent  back  to  him  shortly  after  the 
starting  of  the  carts,  aud  I  positively  ascertained, 
by  inquiries  after  the  fragment  of  his  force  reached 
us  under  Kelly,  that  that  order  had  been  received 
by  him  an  hour  before  the  carts.  It  is  possible  that 
Captain  Kelly  may  not  have  known  of  it  till  the 
uext  morning  at  the  tienda,  aud  that  at  that  place 
poor  Crittenden's  fatal  "  deliberation*"  about  exe- 
cuting an  order  from  his  General  may  have  been 
renewed,  and  some  may  have  presumed-that  he 
had  just  received  the  order.     Respecting  this  mes- 
senger sent  by  Crittenden  for"  instructions,''  if  any 
was  sent  by  him  (certainly  none  arrived)  it  could 
only  have  been  to  ask  "instructions"  whether  ha 
should  obey  the  orders  he  had  already  received  or 
not ;  in  other  words,  perhaps,  to  remonstrate  against 
leaving  the  baggage,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
His  orders,  when  he  was  left  at  Morrillo,  for  a  sepa- 
ration not  expected  to  exceed  a  few  hours,  were, 
to  posh  forward  promptly  as  soon  as  he  should  re- 
ceive the  carts.    This  order  was  repeated  with  the 
carts  ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  still  another  or- 
der was  sent  to  him  shortly  after  the  despatching 
of  the  carts,  which  reached  him  before  them,  not 
only  ordering  him  to  push  forward,  but  to  abaudon 
the  heavy  part  of  the  baggage  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  so  the  more  quickly,  and  to  rejoin  by   all 
means  in  the  course  of  the  night  (the  distance  be- 
ing only  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  leagues.)    If 
any  word  was  brought  to  him  at  the  tienda  that 
morning  to  the  effect  that  be  must  push  forward  im- 
mediately, as  the  General  was  expecting  a  battle,  it 
could  only  have  been  some  volunteer  information 
brought  to  bim  by  some  peasant,  who,  knowing  of 
Ifinua's  advauce  that  night  from  Bahia  Honda,  and 
consequently  anticipating  a  battle  at  Las  Pozas  in 
the  morning,  may  have  carried  notice  to  that  effect 
to  Crittenden.     Something  of  this  kind  reaching 
Crittenden  that  morning  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  mistake  above  mentioned  on  the  part  of  Cap- 
tain Kelly,  about  a  supposed  messenger  from  Crit- 
tenden to  the  General  meeting  him  at  the  tienda 
on  his  return.    But  the  main  tact  in  the  matter  is 
that  Crittenden  ought  never  to  have  been  found  . 
at  the  tienda  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  on 
that  morning.    The  carts  could  not  have  reached  . 
him  later  than  eight  o'clock  the  previous  evening. 
Even  bringing  forward  the  baggage,  he  ought  to 
have  been  in  Las  Pozas  shortly  after  midnight, 
having  the  cool  night  for  a  march  of  about  nine  or  ten  ■ 
mi!es,  over  a  sandy  but  tolerable  road,  which  we  had 
*n  arched  in  between  tour  aud  five  hours,  constantly 
stopping  to  close  up,  and,  in  consequence  of  the » 
aid-day  heat,  making  a  long  halt  at  about  half-way 
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General,  biassing  his  mind  towards  an  in- 
dependent exercise  of  his  own  judgment, 
in  the  sort  of  independent  command  in 
which  he  was  thus  for  the  time  placed. 
However  we  may  explain  it, — brave,  gallant 
and  noble  fellow  as  he  was— dear  to  us  as 
he  was  in  life,  and  proudly  and  tenderly 
cherished  in  our  memories  as  he  now  is, 
in  the  bloody  glory  of  his  grave, — it  was 
a  cardinal  military  error.  And  it  was,  I 
think,  the  critical  turning-point  of  the  fate 
of  the  enterprise.  He  not  only  uudertook 
to  bring  on  the  heavy  baggage,  but  finding 
that  it  loaded  the  carts  too  heavily,  he 
sent  one  of  the  negro  drivers  for  more  ox- 
en, and  when  he  had  thus  procured  a  cou- 
ple of  yokes  to  each  cart,  instead  of  the 
single  yokes  with  which  they  had  been  sent, 
he  set  out,  moving  slowly,  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  that  night. 

We  were  meanwhile  most  anxiously 
waiting  for  him  to  come  up.  All  through 
the  night  the  General  expected  him.  Of 
his  arrival,  from  hour  to  hour,  not  the 
least   doubt  was   entertained.       Picket 

Suards  had  been  properly  posted  at  the 
ifferent  approaches  to  the  village,  for 
though  there  was  no  apprehension  of  an 
immediate  attack,  yet  no  military  precau- 
tion was  neglected.  The  men  were  in 
food  spirits,  behaved  perfectly  well,  and 
ad  a  good  night's  rest,  harassed  by  no 
other  enemy  than  the  musquitoes,  nor 
disturbed  by  any  other  alarm  than  an  ex- 
traordinary croaking  of  frogs.  Whether 
this  was  the  usual  serenade  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Las  Pozas,  or  a  particular  de- 
monstration to  the  Liberating  Army,  I 
cannot  say. 

When  day  broke  and  still  no  Critten- 
den! the  General  was  extremely  disturbed. 
He  supposed  that  his  double  orders  had 
not  reached  him,  and  feared  that  the  carts 
with  their  escort  must  have  been  in  some 
way  cut  off.  To  lose  Crittenden  and  his 
force  now,  nearly  a  third  of  the  Expedition, 
would  be  a  dreadful  blow,  both  from  the 
weakening  of  our  actual  number,  and  still 
more  from  the  bad  moral  influence  such  a 
calamity  would  have  on  the  country ! 

Preparations  were  soon  directed  to  be 
made  for  breakfast,  and  some  cattle  were 
killed  for  the  purpose.  In  the  meantime 
the  men  were  called  to  drill  and  exercise. 
While  this  was  in  progress,  in  the  main 
street  of  the  village,  and  at  about  eight 
o'clock,  what  was  our  surprise  to  receive 


a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  house 
which  I  have  mentioned  above  as  stand- 
ing a  little  detached  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  on  the  little  eminence  or  knoll 
on  the  left !  u  The  enemy,  the  enemy  !" 
was  the  general  cry,  as  we  saw  that  house 
occupied  by  a  body  of  Spanish  soldiers. 
It  seems  that  our  pickets  on  the  road 
judged  for  themselves  that  they  had  been 
on  guard  about  long  enough,  and,  un- 
known and  unsuspected  by  us,  had  come 
in  to  join  their  comrades  in  the  morning 
exercising,  and  I  suppose  to  get  their 
breakfasts  !  The  consequence  was  a  com- 
plete surprise;  the  enemy  had  quietly 
come  up  under  cover  of  the  rising  ground 
on  the  ridge  of  which  the  village  com- 
mences, and  there  was  their  advanee 
guard  in  the  village,  and  already  in  pos* 
session  of  an  important  position,  from* 
which,  if  they  should  maiutain  it,  their 
fire  would  command  the  whole  of  ours ! 

There  was  pretty  prompt  hurrying  to 
our  arms  and  into  position,  with  great 
alacrity  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  our  men, 
on  this  notice  that  it  was  about  time. 
The  General  at  once  ordered  the  Cuban 
company  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the 
house  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Cap- 
tain Oberto  led  his  men  up  very,  hand- 
somely to  do  it.  And  they  did  it.  They 
drove  the  troops  out  of  the  house,  and 
pell-mell  down  the  road,  up  which  the 
main  column  of  the  enemy  was  advancing 
to  the  attack.  Their  gallant  Captain 
Oberto  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  ex- 
pired during  the  course  of  the  battle  thus 
well  begun  by  him. 

This  was,  in  my  judgment,  the  hand- 
somest piece  of  military  service  done  in 
the  expedition.  The  soldiers  were  posted 
in  a  house,  superior  in  number  to  the 
company  that  attacked  them.  The  best 
veterans  could  not  have  done  it  better. 
This  was  indeed  the  only  charge  made  at 
any  time  on  our  side,  our  fighting,  both 
during  the  rest  of  this  and  in  our  subse- 
quent encounters  with  the  enemy,  having 
consisted  entirely  in  firing ;  which  was  al- 
ways done,  indeed,  with  great  coolness,, 
courage,  and  effect,  with  all  that  bravery 
and  spirit  of  American  volunteers,  which 
make  them,  after  a  short  time  of  discip- 
line and  experience  in  masses,  such  cap- 
ital soldiers,  yet,  until  they  have  gone 
through  that  period  of  training,  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  them  to  charge  on  a  serious 
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body  of  troops,  compact  and  bristling. 
They  think  for  themselves  individually, 
and  are  very  apt  to  judge  that  they  can 
do  the  enemy  more  harm  with  balls  than 
bayonets.  Orders  to  charge  are  then  some- 
what liable  to  be  given  in  vain  ;  at  least  it 
was  so  with  us,  and  certainly  there  was 
never  a  more  courageous  set  of  men  than 
those  of  our  little  band,  with  very,  very 
few  exceptions  of  nerves  that  flinched  at 
the  pinch.  The  Cuban  company  had, 
perhaps,  naturally  enough,  a  stronger  sen 
timent  of  subordination  to  General  Lopez  ; 
who  gave  them  this  first  and  brilliant 
piece  of  work  to  do,  as  their  duty  as  well 
as  right,  on  their  native  soil. 

While  this  was  in  progress  the  other 
companies,  under  the  active  directions  of 
the  General  and  Pragay,  were  springing 
into  the  positions  mentioned  in  my  des- 
cription of  the  topography  of  this  part  of 
Las  Pozas.  The  eminence  on  the  left  of 
the  road  was  occupied  by  the  Cuban  com- 
pany, resting  on  the  house  from  which 
they  had  so  handsomely  driven  the  en- 
emy, and  screened  from  a  flank  attack  by 
the  thick  wood  already  mentioned ;  across 
the  road  a  cart  was*overturned,  as  a  slight 
obstruction  ;  and  beyond  it,  on  the  right, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  were  the 
rest  of  our  men,  in  companies,  on  the  em- 
inences forming  the  ridge  of  land  already 
described.  The  main  efforts  of  Enna 
were  directed  to  pushing  his  troops  in 
column  up  the  road.  Our  position  cov- 
ered it  from  both  sides.  Before  us,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  the  ground  rose  again  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  here  was  posted  the  enem  y's 
reserve  of  a  couple  of  companies.  His 
main  force  was  in  the  intervening  hollow, 
during  part  of  the  time  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle,  interchanging  musketry  with  us, 
and  on  two  occasions  Formed  into  column 
for  the  attempt  to  push  up  in  a  charge 
which  should  cut  our  line  and  penetrate 
the  village.  They  also  made  some  efforts 
to  attack  our  right  through  the  corn  field, 
but  Enna's  main  blows  aimed  at  us  were 
these  two  charges  in  column  up  the  road. 
We  afterwards  learned  that,  of  the  com- 
pany forming  the  head  of  the  column  on 
the  first  attempt,  four  men  alone  escaped 
unhurt  from  the  rain  of  our  fire,  and  of 
that  which  headed  the  second,  seventeen. 
There  was  one  time  when  some  of  them 
were   within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  us. 


The  two  companies  of  reserve  which  were 
stationed  on  the  rising  ground  opposite  to 
us,  never  came  nearer  into  the  fight  at 
all.  After  the  break  of  Enna's  second 
main  effort,  and  the  dreadful  carnage 
which  they  saw  made  of  their  comrades, 
whom  their  position  overlooked,  they  not 
only  united  in  the  general  rout  whioli 
followed,  but  were  from  their  situation 
the  foremost  then  in  the  flight. 

The  most  cruel  heat  of  the  fire  lasted 
about  thirty-five  minutes.  Our  musketry 
was  the  most  terrible  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  Spanish  accounts  of  the  battle  repre- 
sented us  as  posted  behind  breastworks ; 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  were 
no  less  exposed  than  the  enemy,  both 
sides  being  in  full  view  of  each  other, 
without  any  cover  or  defences;  but  we 
had  all  the  advantage  of  the  rapid  and 
cool  individual  aim  of  American  volun- 
teers. Spanish  soldiers,  on  the  other 
hand,  fire  badly  ;  for  the  most  part  before 
getting  the  musket  well  to  the  shoulder : 
Nand  most  of  their  balls  passed  over  our 
heads.  The  carnage  made  amongst  them 
was  dreadful.  They  certainly  stood  the 
fire  well,  considering  its  severity.  Their 
retreat,  however,  after  their  last  break, 
was  utter  rout  and  flight.  It  seemed 
more  like  the  panic  of  a  wild  tribe  of  sav- 
ages, encountering  fire-arms  for  the  first 
time,  than  the  retreat  of  disciplined 
troops.  As  we  did  not  pursue,  a  few 
formed  irregularly  at  a  distance,  under 
cover  of  trees  or  irregularities  of  the 
ground,  and  it  was  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  the  beginning  of  the  action  be- 
fore all  firing  had  ceased,  and  the  last  of 
them  disappeared  over  the  ridge  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  little  valley  between 
us. 

We  were  about  275  or  280  strong  in 
the  battle  of  Las  Pozas ;  the  Spaniards 
over  800.  Our  loss  was  from  30  to  35 
in  killed  and  wounded;  not  including 
eight  or  ten  so  slightly  wounded  as  to  be 
still  able  to  march  with  us.  Of  the  en- 
emy we  counted  in  and  immediately  near 
the  road  one  hundred  and  eighty  dead 
bodies.  Their  number  of  wounded  I  can- 
not say.  It  was  very  great,  as  we  after- 
wards learned,  and  as  must  of  course 
have  been  the  case,  to  bear  a  proportion 
to  those  actually  killed.  They  suffered 
severely  in  their  officers.  General  Enna's 
horse  was  shot  under  him.  and  Colonel 
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Nadal,  his  second  in  command,  was  kill- 
ed. He  was  an  excellent  officer,  and  an 
old  friend  of  General  Lopez.  I  have 
since  heard  that,  shortly  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Expedition,  he  had  rebuked, 
in  a  decided  manner,  some  persons  who 
were  speaking  in  his  presence  disparaging- 
ly of  General  Lopez. 

We  afterwards  were  told  in  Havana, 
that  the  Spanish  soldiers  carried  away 
from  Las  Pozas  the  belief  that  the  Amer- 
icans had  some  extraordinary  destruc- 
tive kind  of  weapons  and  ammunition. 
Common  muskets  were  the  only  ones  em- 
ployed. Oar  men  had  landed  with  about 
eighty  rounds  of  cartridges  a  piece.  We 
took  from  the  Spanish  dead  on  the  field, 
a  much  needed  reinforcement  of  ammuni- 
tion, collecting  over  12,000  cartridges. 
Being  rather  larger  than  the  bore  of  our 
American  muskets  (all  the  Spanish  mus- 
kets being  English),  we  had  to  beat  down 
the  bullets  somewhat  in  the  cartridges  to 
reduce  their  circumference.  These,  and 
the  further  supply  we  obtained  in  similar 
manner  at  our  other  battle  of  Frias,  con- 
stituted all  our  ammunition  in  our  little 
campaign.  With  it  we  fought  and  were 
victorious  against  vast  odds,  so  long  as 
we  had  any  cartridges  and  available  guns. 
After  the  deluge  of  rain  on  the  mountains 
had  destroyed  all  our  powder,  and  spoiled 
all  our  remaining  muskets,>then  of  course 
there  was  an  end  of  it. — But  here  is  again 
another  instance  of  my  habit  of  anticipat- 
ing my  story. 

I  have  done  full  justice,  and  no  more 
than  justice  ,  to  the  firm  and  brave  con- 
duct, and  the  effective  fire,  of  our  men  in 
this  remarkable  battle.  I  have  now  to 
tell  a  truth  about  them  less  flattering. 
Well  as  they  stood  and  fired,  cJiarge  they 
would  not  These  fellows  were  brave 
men  beyond  all  possible  question  or  sus- 
picion. Their  presence  at  Las  Pozas  at 
all,  was  some  proof  of  it ;  their  presence 
there  after  the  battle,  victors  on  the 
ground  so  well  maintained  by  them,  with 
three  or  four  times  their  number  of  good 
disciplined  troops  either  dead  on  the 
field  or  in  full  flight  before  them,  was  a 
still  more  decisive  proof.  And  yet  these 
same  men,  from  want  of  discipline,  and 
of  the  military  habit  of  moving  in  masses, 
and  of  obeying  orders  without  judging 
them,  could  not,  as  I  have  said,  be  carried 
forward  in  a  charge  against  the  enemy ; 


could  not  be  made  to  finish  with  the  bay- 
onet the  work  already  done  with  the  bul- 
let.    In  this  battle  each  man  was  fighting 
as  it  were  on  his  own  hook,  and  in  his 
own  way.     The  officers  could  do  nothing 
more  than  get  their  men  on  the  ground, 
and  then  cheer  them  with  their  presence 
and  example,  fighting  and  firing  mean- 
while   themselves  among    tnem,  pretty 
much  on  terms  of  equality.     There  was 
not  much  of  giving  or  obeying  of  orders. 
Most  of  our  officers  were  inexperiened  in 
service  as  well  as  their  men.     On  our 
right,  General  Pragay  and  Colonel  Down- 
man  in  vain  attempted  to  carry  down  an 
attack  upon  the  Spanish  troops,  at  a  time 
when  their  own  first  attack  had  been  re- 
pulsed, and   they  were  in.  considerable 
confusion.     A  good  rush  upon  them  then 
would  have  settled  the  business.     Pragay 
called  to  the  men  (in  the  impetuous  heat 
of  the  moment,  and  in  his  veteran  indig- 
nation at  the  want  of  subordination)  u  if 
they  were  not  all  cowards,  to  follow  him." 
Unhappily,  in  the  act  of  going  ahead,  he 
was  struck  down  with  a  mortal  wound ! 
Colonel  Downman,  stung  by  his  words, 
strode  on  (he  was  a  colossal  man,  of  ad- 
vanced age),  calling  to  the  men  to  follow. 
A  portion  did  so,  but  it  was  not  in  line 
nor  in  mass.     The  Spaniards  were  then 
falling  back,  but  were  rallied,  and  again 
advanced.     Bownman  strode  steadily  on, 
never  giving  way  a  step,  though  the  men 
who  had  at  first  irregularly  followed  him 
did  so,  falling  back  to  their  position  and 
again  opening  the  floodgates  of  their  fatal 
fire.     The  consequence  of  course  was  that 
Downman  was  presently  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  and  this  was  dowu  in  the  hol- 
low, the  ground  where  they  were  at  first 
stationed.     He  thus  may  be  said  to  have 
in  effect  charged  down  singly  upon  them. 
He  was  seen  a  moment  exchanging  sabre 
strokes  with  a  Spanish  officer.    We  after- 
wards picked  up  on  the  spot  part  of  the 
officer's  epaulet  cloven  off  by  one  of  the 
brave  old  man's  heavy  blows.     At  a  later 
period  I  learned  that  a  Spanish  soldier 
(the  smallest  man  in  his  company,  by  the 
way,  while  Colonel  Downman,  as  already 
remarked,  was  a  giant)  ran  his  bayonet 
into  his  side  while  he  was  thus  engaged. 
Of  course  he  soon  fell,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers.     We  afterwards  found 
him  with  three  bullets  in  his  broad  and 
manly  breast,  and  covered  with    other 
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wounds.  He  was  well  avenged  at  least 
by  the  bullets  from  our  line,  for  just  at 
that  part  of  the  field  the  number  of  Span- 
ish dead  clustered  on  the  ground  was  ap- 
palling to  behold.  His  own  sword,  too, 
had  probably  not  waved  in  vain,  as  he 
thus  fell,  in  a  soldier's  death  so  glorious. 

Pragay  told  me  that  Col.  Downman 
had  been  captured,  when  he  thus  fell 
among  the  enemy,  and  had  been  then  de- 
liberately shot  or  executed,  a  little  apart, 
in  full  view  of  his  own  men;  against  whom 
General  Pragay  was  much  irritated,  for 
their  want  of  obedience.  But  as  Pragay 
was  himself  already  at  that  time  severely 
wounded,  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed  that 
he  could  not  have  seen  it  with  his  own 
eyes.  From  all  the  information  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  from  Spanish  sources 
as  well  as  our  own  people,  (I  was  myself 
on  our  left,  and  therefore  did  not  witness 
it  personally,)  his  death  took  place  about 
as  I  have  described.  The  Spanish  officer 
reported  his  hand-to-hand  meeting  with  a 
very  large  American  officer,  and  that  he 
himself  received  a  wound  in  the  neck,  and 
immediately  after  it,  a  stunning  blow  on 
the  breast  from  the  hilt  of  his  sword ;  and 
the  little  soldier  who  bayoneted  him  in  the 
side,  while  thus  engaged,  received  after- 
wards  some  special  reward  for  the  aet. 

Peace  to  his  ashes )  He  was  a  soldier 
and  a  man,  every  inch  of  that  huge 
frame,  animated  as  it  was,  by  a  spirit  as 
high,  and  a  heart  as  large  I 

On  the  left  of  the  field,  we  experienced 
the  same  unwillingness  to  charge.  Some 
of  the  Cuban  Company  obeyed  an  order 
to  advance,  when  the  enemy  fell  back  in 
confusion  the  first  time,  and  actually 
gathered  up  some  of  the  Spanish  cartridge 
boxes  within  the  line  which  the  enemy 
had  occupied,  but  on  the  troops  being 
rallied  and  brought  back  they  also  quick- 
ly regained  their  former  position.  At  an- 
other moment,  when  there  was  an  excel- 
lent opportunity,  I  proposed  to  the  Gen- 
eral, who  then  happened  to  be  near  me, 
that  we  should  charge  down.  He  agreed 
that  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  said  the 
men  would  never  do  it.  I  asked  permis 
sion  to  call  for  forty  volunteers  for  the 
purpose,  and,  receiving  it,  called  for  them 
as  well  as  my  imperfect  English  permit- 
ted, saying,  that  the  enemy  were  now  beat- 
en, and  we  had  only  to  attack  to  put  them 
to  flight.     I  was  s'oon  satisfied  lhat  the 


General  was  right.  The  men  would  not 
do  it.  They  wanted  the  confidence  of 
numbers,  and  of  military  habit  and  disci- 
pline. They  were  merely  that  number 
of  individuals,  not  that  number  of  sol- 
diers ;  and  in  the  former  capacity  they  had 
their  American  way  of  independent  indi- 
vidual judgment,  first,  whether  a  course 
required  of  them  was  the  best  or  not,  and 
secondly,  whether  they  would  take  it  or 
not.  And  after  all,  it  must  be  said  in 
excuse  that  their  numbers  were  indeed 
very  small,  and  they  were  in  presence  of 
a  vast  disparity  of  force,  consulting  of 
highly  disciplined  troops.  As  soldiers, 
our  men  wanted  only  a  few  weeks  ripen- 
ing in  service.  Had  they  been  properly 
manageable  as  soldiers,  so  as  to  have  ad- 
mitted of  their  being  carried  forward  in 
attack  and  pursuit  of  the  beaten  enemy 
at  Las  Pozas,  I  believe  firmly,  from  all 
that  I  have  since  learned,  (even  notwith- 
standing Crittenden's  fatal  disaster.)  that 
General  Lopez  would  have  soon  entered 
Havana,  very  differently  from  the  entrance 
the  old  hero  made  little  more  that  a  fort- 
night later. 

General  Pragay's  wound  was  not  in  it- 
self certainly  mortal.  With  proper  treat- 
ment he  might  have  recovered.  It  was  a 
shot  which  passed  through  both  thighs. 
He  was  carried  to'  the  rear,  and  one  of 
the  Hungarians  brought  me  word  of  his 
fall.  I  hastened  round  to  reoeive  his  last 
words,  and  met  him  as  he  was  being  car- 
ried to  one  of  the  first  houses  on  the  edge 
of  the  village.  He  at  once  told  me  to  go 
back  to  my  station ;  that  he  would  do 
very  well  as  he  was.  I  of  course  obeyed, 
rejoiced  to  believe  him  less  fatally  wound- 
ed than  I  had  supposed.  The  few  Hun- 
garians, called  the  Hungarian  Company, 
who  had  been  with  him  on  the  right,  came 
round  after  his  fall  to  the  left  where  I 
was  stationed. 

Captain  Oberto's  death  I  have  already 
mentioned,  received  in  his  fine  attack  on 
the  troops  in  the  house.  Until  my  arrival 
in  New  York  I  had  supposed  that  a 
wound  in  the  neck  with  which  we  found 
him  after  the  battle,  was  from  a  bayonet 
thrust.  But  I  have  since  learned  from 
young  Captain  Lopez,  of  his  company,  (a 
nephew  of  the  General,  and  one  of  the 
finest  young  men  of  the  Expedition.)  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  Oberto  fell  severe- 
ly wounded,  and  knowing  that  in  our  situ- 
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ation  a  severe  disabling  wound  was  cer* 
tain  death,  (since  it  made  it  impossible 
to  accompany  the  march  of  our  little  force, 
and  therefore  must  necessarily  throw  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  troops,)  he 
at  once  relieved  himself  from  the  agony 
of  suffering,  and  deprived  the  Spaniards 
of  a  victim,  by  striking  a  knife  into  his 
own  neck.  That  was  the  wound  which  I 
mistook.  But  young  Lopez  witnessed,  and 
has  assured  me  of  the  real  mode  which 
closed  the  life  of  this  brave  and  much 
esteemed  gentleman,  patriot,  and  soldier. 
Poor  Gotay,  too,  was  another  sad  loss. 
He  behaved  with  great  gallantry.  Gene- 
ral Lopez  said  that  his  company  decided 
an  important  crisis  early  in  the  battle, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  obeyed  the 
order  to  hasten  to  occupy  a  small  emin- 
ence upon  which  a  Spanish  company  was 
at  the  same  time  rapidly  moving.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  it,  and  the  position  would 
have  been  a  galling  and  commanding  one. 
The  two  almost  met  upon  it,  but  Gotay 
was  first,  and  his  fire  drove  the  soldiers' 
back.  I  believe  I  have  before  mentioned 
that  his  company  exhibited  this  singular- 
ity, that  it  was  an  American  company  com- 
manded by  a  Cuban  gentleman.  He  had 
not  been  a  military  man  before,  but  he 
had  organized  bis  company  in  New  Or- 
leans some  time  before  the  Expedition, 
and  they  were  in  pretty  good  order.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  them,  and  his 
death  was  a  subject  of  universal  regret  in 
the  Expedition.  At  the  moment  of  his 
fall,  Colonel  Haynes  was,  by  the  General's 
directions,  moving  along  the  rear  of  the 
different  companies,  to  prevent  any  strag- 
glers from  falling  off  from  the  engage- 
ment, back  into  the  shelter  of  the  village. 
Seeing  Gotay  sink  to  the  ground  so  gently 
as  almost  to  seem  to  be  deliberately  laying 
himself  down,  the  bluff  and  brave  old 
0  )lonel  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  Why, 
Gotay,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Get 
up,  man  !"  u  I  have  got  my  death,  Colo- 
nel," was  the  answer,  with  great  calmness. 
u  But  mind,  that  I  want  my  seoond  lieu- 
tenant to  succeed  me  in  command  of  the 
company,  as  he  is  the  most  fit  for  it.  Viva 
Cvba  /"  Poor  Gotay  was  always  placid 
and  amiable,  but  full  of  the  truest  spirit, 
and  a  tall,  handsome,  gentlemanly  fel- 
low. He  did  not  expire  on  the  field.  How 
he  did  die,  is  told  below. 


I  do  not  specify  the  particular  con- 
duct of  our  different  officers,  who  had  not 
the  same  sorrowful  title  to  individual 
mention,  that  of  having  fallen.  All  be- 
haved with  great  gallantry.  Of  young 
Captain  Ellis,  (of  Washington  City.)  I 
remember  that  after  having  his  hand  bad- 
ly shattered  by  a  ball,  he  remained  still 
for  some  time  on  the  spot,  encouraging 
his  men,  and  after  having  the  wound 
washed,  returned  again  into  the  fight, 
though  enduring  agonies  of  pain. 

General  Lopez's  conduct  throughout 
the  battle  was  in  character  with  his  repu- 
tation for  cool  daring.  His  personal  ex- 
posure was  greater  than  that  of  the  rest, 
as  he  was  the  only  one  on  horseback,  and 
the  great  fault  of  the  Spanish  firing  was, 
that  it  was  too  high.  He  was  in  motion 
from  one  part  to  the  other  of  our  lines, 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  encouraging 
and  stimulating  the  men,  and  everywhere 
received  by  them  with  hurrahs.  "  Bravo, 
bravo,  Americano  t"  was  his  frequent  ex- 
pression to  the  men,  often  slapping  them 
cordially  on  the  back.*  "  Fire,"  and  "  Go 
ahead,  Boys  I"  were  about  the  extent  of 
his  displays  of  English;  but  they  were 
words  very  much  to  the  point  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

Again  after  the  battle  was  over,  as  had 
been  the  case  during  its  continuance,  we 
had  to  lament  the  want  of  manageable- 
ness  in  our  men.  If,  as  I  have  before 
said,  they  who  had  stood  their  ground  so 
firmly,  and  fired  so  well,  each  man  pretty 
much  on  his  own  hook,  had  only  possessed 
more  of  that  subordination  which  a  little 
time  wou\d  have  given  them,  and  which 
would  have  made  them  manageable  under 


*  A  person  named  Van  Vechten,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Expedition — I  believe  I  may  say  the  only  cow- 
ard in  it,— -has  published,  among  other  falsehoods, 
that  General  Lopez  rode  about  flogging  the  men 
up  to  the  work  with  a  cowhide.  Of  course  a  false- 
hood so  preposterous  sufficiently  contradicted  it- 
self. Possibly,  this  Van  Vechten  may  have  on 
some  occasion  seen  the  old  General  patting,  in  a 
familiar  and  friendly  way,  the  shoulders  of  some  of 
the  meii;  when  particularly  pleased  with  their  con- 
duct a  gesture  which  was  indeed  a  frequent  mode 
with  him  of  supplying  his  want  of  English  words  for 
the  purpose  ,  and  this  Van  Vechten  perhaps  ma\  have 
mistaken  for  a  cowhide,  a  light  riding  whip  which 
was  Lopez's  only  personal  weapon  in  the  battle, 
(his  8 word  and  pistols  being  with  the  baggage  left 
under  Crittenden's  charge.)  and  he  may  have  im- 
agined the  act  fo  be  that  of  flogging.  If  an.  while 
the  suggestion  affords  a  slight  imaginable  basis  for 
the  abominable  story  issued  by  him,  it  at  the  same 
time  illustrates  the  state  of  mind  with  which  he 
must  have  witnessed  what  he  thus  relates. 
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command,  so  that  they  could  have  been 
carried  down  in  attack  upon  the  beaten 
and  retiring  enemy,  nothing  would  have 
been  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the 
consequences  of  our  victory,  superadded 
to  the  brilliancy  of  its  achievement. 
After  the  battle  was  over,  the  General 
ordered  the  veteran  Col.  Blumenthal  to 
take  two  companies  and  follow  up  the 
enemy,  along  the  Morrillo  road,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Crittenden.  The  Spanish  troops  were 
now  completely  demoralized,  he  told  him, 
and  would  make  no  serious  resistance  to 
any  attack  in  the  pursuit.  Press  them 
vigorously,  he  said,  and  they  will  be  en- 
tirely dispersed  and  many  of  them  will 
lay  down  their  arms.  He  was  anxious  to 
take  prisoners,  feeling  confident  that  most 
if  not  all  of  them  would  enter  his  ranks, 
as  had  been  the  case  at  Cardenas,  and 
as  was  indeed  the  case  with  the  few  whom 
we  did  capture  on  this  occasion.  Col. 
Blumenthal  set  out  accordingly,  with 
Johnson's  and  Ellis's  companies.  After 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  feeling  uneasy 
lest  Blumenthal,  who  did  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, might  have  difficulty  in  making  him- 
self obeyed  by  his  men,  I  asked,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  General,  permission  to 
follow  to  his  assistance.  I  rode  after  them 
about  three  miles  and  a  half,  over  a  road 
strewn  with  proof  of  the  disorderly  flight 
of  the  enemy,  muskets,  cartridge-boxes, 
knapsackb,  bayonets,  wounded  men,  &c. 
&c.,  when  I  met  a  body  of  men  coming 
in  our  direction,  but  marching  along  with- 
out any  military  order,  and  at  a  great 
distance  I  was  saluted  by  a  shot  from 
them.  Recognizing  them  as  our  men,  I 
signed  and  shouted  to  them,  and  when  we 
had  approached  each  other  sufficiently 
near  for  them  to  know  me,  they  gave  me 
the  less  unpleasant  salutation  of  a  hurrah. 
Inquiring  the  reason  of  their  return,  it 
was  told  me  that  the  men  were  not  will- 
ing to  go  on,  that  they  were  tired,  and 
having  seen  a  body  of  the  enemy  at  a  dis- 
tance, did  not  think  themselves  strong 
enough  to  separate  farther  from  the  main 
body,  but  on  the  other  hand  thought  that 
they  had  done  fighting  enough  for  the 
morning.  In  a  word,  they  would  not  go ; 
the  weather  was  hot,  the  men  fatigued, 
and  of  course  their  officers  could  not 
make  them  do  so  against  their  own  judg- 
ment and  will.     Poor  Blumenthal  was  in 


the  greater  rage  at  this,  because  he  had 
no  means  of  persuading  where  they  would 
not  obey.     I  addressed  them,  asking  if 
they  were  not  the  same  brave  fellows  who 
had  so  nobly  done  their  duty  this  morn- 
ing,— who,  though  so  small  a  body  of  un- 
disciplined men,  had  put  to  flight  four 
times  their  number  of  the  best  troops  of 
the  Spanish  army, — whether  they  were 
not  the  men  of  Las  Pozas  ! — and  whether 
they  were  going  now  within  so  short  a 
time  to  change  into  cowards,  and  retreat 
on  the  appearance  of  a  few  broken  down 
Spanish  soldiers,  who  only  had  not  had 
speed  and  strength  enough  to  keep  up 
with  the  rest  in  their  flight.     The  word 
coward  which  I  used  rather  intemperately, 
as  it  was  certainly  most  unjust,  came  pretty 
near  producing  a  mutiny  and  costing  me 
my  own  life  on  the  spot,  but  I  continued : 
M  Come  along,  boys,  let  us  go  and  show 
the  enemy  we  can  not  only  fight  and  gain 
victories,  but  know  how  to  follow  them 
up.     Besides,  remember  Col.  Crittenden 
and  all  our  comrades  with  him.     They 
must  be  very  near,  and  they  may  be  at- 
tacked and  perhaps  destroyed,  when  we 
are   able  not  only  to  save  them,  but  to 
destroy  the  enemy,  hemming  him  in  be- 
tween Crittenden  in  front,  and  us  in  the 
rear.     They  are  in  complete  panic  from 
their  defeat  this  morning,  and  will  sur- 
render to  our  mercy,  and  we  shall  have 
gained  one  of  the  most  splendid  victories 
and  secured  the  triumph  of  our  cause.    I 
will  go  ahead — follow  me."      This  is  the 
substance  of  what  I  urged  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  they,  or  a  part  of  them,  did  be- 
gin to  follow  me;    but  a  few  moments 
after,  while  I  was  congratulating  myself 
on  the  success  of  my  appeal,  I  looked  back, 
and  behold,  the  men  were  again  consult- 
ing on  the  subject.  "What  do  you  think?" 
I  heard  from  one  to  another,  as  I  rode 
back  to  them.      "  I  think  not,  we  are  not 
strong  enough,"  would  be  the  reply.      "  I 
think  so  too,"  added  a  third  ; — in  a  word, 
they  would  not  go,  though  I  was  satisfied 
that  no  resistance  of  any  account  would 
have  been  made  to  us.     To  punish  insub- 
ordination under  our  circumstances  was 
out  of  the  question.     The  feelings  with 
which  I  found  myself  thus  compelled  to 
return  to  Las  Pozas.  and,  instead  of  an- 
nouncing the  consummation  of  our  victory, 
and  bringing  back  Crittenden,  to  report 
to  the  General  such  a  fatal  act  and  proof 
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of  the  insubordination  of  our  men,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe.  My  mind  full  of 
evil  augury,  anxiety  about  Crittenden, 
and  misgivings  now  for  ourselves,  I  rode 
along  with  our  straggling  band. 

Anxious,  however,  to  make  another  ef- 
fort in  Crittenden's  behalf,  I  tried  to  find 
a  few  who  would  consent  to  encounter  the 
risk  of  going  in  search  of  him  to  inform 
him  of  our  victory,  and  give  him  another 
direction  to  rejoin  us.  Five  volunteers 
undertook  it,  and,  with  my  pocket  writing 
case,  I  wrote  an  order  to  Crittenden  in  the 
General's  name,  that  he  must,  under  any 
circumstances,  join  us  at  Las  Pozas  before 
twelve  that  night,  if  he  would  not  risk  be- 
ing cut  off.  The  five  volunteers  for  this 
hazardous  service  set  out,  being  advised  to 
keep  the  footpath  on  the  left  of  the  main 
road,  and  in  case  of  hearing  any  Hounds  of 
an  engagement,  to  send  a  man  back  at  all 
speed  with  the  notice  ;  and  I  rode  on  tow- 
ards our  camp,  consoling  myself  with  hope 
in  Crittenden's  behalf  from  this  step. 

As  I  approached  the  camp  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  men,  the  General,  thinking 
me  the  bearer  of  good  tidings,  from  this 
unexpected  return,  rode  out  in  impatience, 
to  meet  me.  His  mortification  and  regret 
at  the  account  I  had  to  give  him,  were,  of 
course  very  great.  As  we  rode  into  Las 
Pozas  our  brave  and  ever  good-humored 
Col.  Haynes  received  us  with  his  troops, 
with  hurrahs,  and  cheers  for  General  Lo- 
pez and  his  followers.  The  General  could 
not  exhibit  the  feelings  with  which  he  was 
in  his  heart  deeply  moved,  but  I  could  see 
that  those  cheers  gave  him  little  consola- 
tion. After  a  short  consultation,  General 
Lopez,  entertaining  little  confidence  of  the 
successful  execution  of  the  attempt  by  the 
five  volunteers  who  had  set  out  after  Crit- 
tenden, despatched  another  similar  order 
to  him  by  an  inhabitant  of  Las  Pozas, 
promising  him  a  hundred  dollars  for  Crit- 
tenden's answer,  and  to  burn  his  house  to 
the  ground  if  he  failed  to  bring  one  back. 

We  next  went  the  round  of  visiting  our 
wounded  comrades ;  for  whom  everything 
possible  for  the  alleviation  of  their  suffer- 
ings was  done.  The  same  care  was  taken 
of  the  wounded  of  the  enemy  as  of  our  own. 
This  humanity,  shown  on  our  side,  was  af- 
terwards repaid  by  the  ??iassacre  and  mu- 
tilation of  our  wounded,  who  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  even  though  their  own 
wounded  men  were  found  side  by  side  with 


ours  to  prove  the  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived ! 

Our  brave  Pragay  we  visited  with  deep 
emotion.  Knowing  himself  to  be  mortally 
wounded,  and  that  he  would  Boon  have  to 
be  left  behind  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Spanish  barbarity,  from  the  impossibility 
of  the  conveyance  of  wounded  in  such, 
movements  as  our  little  band  had  to  make, 
he  was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  his  suffer- 
ings, and  to  avoid  falling  alive  into  the  ene- 
my's power.  He  took  a  pistol,  and  placing 
ing  it  to  his  head,  pulled  the  trigger,  with 
the  words,  "  Viva  la  libertad  de  Cuba  !" 
before  he  could  be  interrupted.  The  pis- 
tol missed  fire,  though  the  cap  exploded. 
In  a  second  attempt  he  was  prevented  by 
the  General. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  General 
Lopez  sent  out  the  Hungarians  as  a  scout- 
ing party  to  penetrate  the  woods.  They 
brought  in  six  Spanish  soldiers  unwounded. 
The  General  spoke  to  them,  and  told  them 
the  regret  with  which  he  had  seen  them 
fighting  foolishly  on  the  'side  of  tyranny, 
and  against  their  own  true  friends,  who 
had  come  to  give  liberty  to  them  as  well  as 
to  the  people  of  the  country ;  and  his  grief 
that  it  should  have  cost  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  them.  The  men  told  him  that 
many  of  them  would  have  been  glad  to 
join  him  if  it  had  been  in  their  power,  and 
they  themselves  accordingly  entered  with 
apparent  alaority  into  our  ranks.  They 
were  attached  to  the  Cuban  Company, 
which  already  contained  about  a  dozen  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  joined  General  Lopez 
at  Cardenas,  and  they  did  duty  very  well 
until  after  our  other  battle  of  Frias,  when 
our  position  being  then  very,  discouraging 
to  them,  and  the  men  worn  out  with  our 
fatigues  and  hardships,  they  dropped  off. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  General  had 
been  able  to  make  good  an  established  foot- 
hold, and  to  afford  time  for  desertion,  a 
good  many  Spanish  soldiers  would  have 
joined  us.  So  several  of  them  afterwards 
privately  said  to  myself  and  to  others  of  us, 
when  we  were  in  their  hands  as  prisoners. 
Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  circum- 
stances, a  couple  of  carbineers  did  after- 
wards join  us  at  Frias. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  wore  on, 
amidst  the  attentions  to  the  wounded,  the 
refreshment  of  our  men,  and  anxious  look- 
ing out  for  some  news  about  Crittenden. 
The  messenger  sent  out  to  him  did  not  re- 
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turn.  The  five  volunteers  returned  about 
nine  o'clock,  reporting  that  they  had  seen 
Spanish  soldiers  in  too  great  force  for  them 
to  penetrate  further,  and  had  neither  seen 
nor  heard  anything  of  Crittenden.  All 
proper  military  dispositions  were  taken  for 
the  night.  At  last,  at  about  half-past  ten, 
a  couple  of  men  came  into  our  camp,  Re- 
kendorf  and  Gonsalez,  with  a  negro  guide, 
and  informed  us  that  Captain  Kelly,  with 
his  company,  40  men,  which  had  formed 
part  of  Crittenden's  division,  were  lying 
concealed  in  the  woods,  about  a  couple  of 
miles  dktance.  They  had  been  afraid  to 
come  forward  till  they  should  be  satisfied 
by  whom  the  village  was  occupied,  whether 
by  Spanish  troops  or  by  the  Expeditionaries. 
From  these  we  learned  what  had  befallen 
them,  since  our  separation,  the  reception  of 
the  carts  and  of  the  General's  orders  by 
Crittenden,  as  I  have  before  related ;  his 
unfortunate  hesitation  and  decision  not  to 
move  without  the  baggage,  and  his  conse- 
quent delay  in  getting  forward  ;  and  finally 
bis  having  halted  at  the  tienda,  or  country 
store,  about  half  way  (five  miles)  from 
Morrillo  to  Las  Pozas.  They  told  us  that 
while  they  were  there,  preparing  breakfast, 
a  body  of  Spanish  troops  suddenly  made 
its  appearance  on  the  road,  coming  from 
the  direction  of  Las  Pozas,  attacking  them 
with  a  volley  of  musketry.  This  body  of 
troops  was  repulsed  by  a  single  volley  or 
two  from  Crittenden's  men,  and  after  a 
short  period  of  waiting,  during  which  no- 
thing further  was  seen,  Crittenden  took  80 
men  with  him  and  struck  into  the  wood  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  leaving  Captain  Kelly, 
with  40  men  (including  them)  at  the  tw?i- 
da.  From  this  time  they  had  neither  seen 
nor  heard  anything  further  of  them.  After 
waiting  a  long  time,  and  vainly  sending 
a  few  men  out  to  look  for  them,  the  enemy 
having  re-appeared  in  larger  force,  and 
their  position  being  almost  surrounded  by 
them,  Kelly  had  struck  off  for  Las  Pozas, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  negro  driver  of 
the  carts,  by  a  by-path  through  the  woods. 
Uncertain  what  state  of  things  might  exist 
with  us,  the  men  had  lain  concealed  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  village  till  dark,  and  they  two  had  come 
forward  with  their  negro  guide  to  explore 
the  village.  On  approaching  it,  the  guide 
bad  first  cautiously  moved  up  to  its  out- 
skirts, and  had  returned  to  tell  them  that 
it  was  occupied  by  blue  shirts.     They  had 


then  oome  freely  forward,  knowing  that  that 
meant  Lopez  and  the  Expedition. 

This  was  the  narrative  which  gave  us 
our  first  intelligence  of  Crittenden's  divi- 
sion. It,  of  course,  left  us  still  uncertain 
as  to  his  fate.  What  could  have  become 
of  him  ?  Had  he  been  overpowered  by 
the  Spanish  troops  ?  We  found  it  difficult 
to  believe  so.  It  certainly  could  not  have 
been  so  by  those  who  had  been  so  thor- 
oughly beaten  and  out  up  by  us ;  they 
were  too  thoroughly  demoralized  to  have 
been  any  longer  formidable.  Only  a  small 
body  of  troops  had  been  seen  before  Crit- 
tenden separated  from  Kelly,  and  these 
had  merely  exchanged  a  few  shots.  This 
had  been  at  about  the  same  time  that  we 
were  attacked  at  Las  Pozas.  Could  Crit- 
tenden's 80  men,  in  pursuing  them,  have 
fallen  into  engagement  with  the  main  body 
in  their  retreat  or  flight  from  before  us  at 
Las  Pozas,  and  have  been  cut  to  pieces  or 
dispersed  by  them  ?  Then  why  had  Kelly 
neither  heard  any  firing,  nor  seen  anything 
more  of  them  ?  Why  had  no  fugitives 
fallen  back  to  the  tienda  where  Kelly  had 
been  left  with  the  baggage  ?  Either  vic- 
tory or  defeat  must  have  at  least  made  it- 
self apparent,  either  to  us,  at  Las  Pozas, 
or  to  Kelly,  at  the  tienda.  What  could 
it  mean  ?  This  was  the  strange  and  alarm- 
ing perplexity  in  which  General  Lopez  was 
placed  by  this  intelligence,  which,  while  it 
brought  him  in  safety  one-third  of  Critten- 
den's division,  left  him  extremely  uneasy 
about  the  other  two-thirds.  We  still  in- 
dulged a  hope  that,  since  at  the  last  news 
he  had  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  had  even 
moved  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  had  kept  his 
corps  together,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his 
orders  to  join  us  at  Las  Pozas,  might  still 
come  in  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  as 
Capt.  Kelly  had  done. 

It  was  several  days  before  the  General 
received  the  sad  confirmation  of  his  worst 
fears,  in  learning  that  Crittenden  had  fallen 
back  to  the  shore,  and  had  been  taken  with 
over  50  men,  in  tie  launches  on  which  they 
had  attempted  to  leave  the  island.  Many 
of  Kelly's  men  had  wished  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and  had  been  with  great  difficulty 
prevented,  and  prevailed  upon  to  move  in 
the  opposite  direction  towards  us  at  Las 
Pozas.  Crittenden's  party  probably  had 
insisted  with  their  officers  upon  pursuing 
that  course.  It  must  have  happened 
somewhat  in  this  manner.    General  Enna, 
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after  landing  at  Bahia  Honda,  abont  fifteen 
miles  to  tbc  eastward,*  had  marched  at 
once  to  orush  us,  as  he  expected,  at  Las 
Pozas.  The  cross  road  from  Morrillo  to 
Las  Pozas,  by  which  we  had  marched,  and 
Crittenden  had  to  march,  does  not  proceed 
Straight  from  one  point  to  the  other,  but 
enters  the  high  road  from  Bahia  Honda  to 
Las  Pozas  almost  at  right  angles,  at  a  short 
distance  before  reaching  the  latter  place, 
80  that,  on  leaving  Las  Pozas  for  Morrillo, 
you  do  so  by  the  Bahia  Honda  road  east- 
ward, and  then  soon  turn  off  by  a  cross- 
road to  the  left,  striking  down  to  the  coast. 
When  Enna  reached  the  point  just  re- 
ferred to,  where  the  Morrillo  cross-road 
enters  the  main-road  by  which  he  was 
marching,  knowing  that  a  detachment  of 
the  Expedition  had  been  left  at  Morrillo,  in 
charge  of  the  baggage,  and  probably  ad- 
vised that  it  had  not  yet  rejoined  the  main 
body  at  Las  Pozas,  he  detached  a  single 
company  down  the  road  towards  Morrillo. 
(This  we  learned  from  the  soldiers  and  a 
Serjeant  whom  we  captured  after  our  bat- 
tle, as  also  afterwards  from  the  Spaniards, 
after  our  own  capture.)  In  all  probability 
his  idea  was  that  this  company  was  to  hold 
that  rear  detachment  of  ours  in  check, 
while  he  should  spring  suddenly  upon  us, 
thus  weakened  as  we  were,  and  not  ex- 
pecting an  attack.  After  breakfasting 
upon  us  at  Las  Pozas,  he  could,  of  course, 
then  make  but  a  light  dinner  of  our  rear, 

*  Enna  came  very  nigh  missing*  as  altogether. 
He  had  left  Havana  wichoat  knowing  where  we 
had  landed,  and  was  steaming  along  towards  the 
more  western  part  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo.  He  prob- 
ably had  no  idea  that  Lopez  wonid  have  dared  to 
land  thus  almost  under  the  guns  of  Havana.  It  was 
from  the  fort  at  the  entrance  of  Bahia  Honda  that  he 
learned  what  I  have  related  above  as  having  taken 
place  the  evening  before,  when  our  boat  had  ap- 
proached the  fort,  and  on  being  hailed  had  rowed 
quickly  back  to  the  steamer  in  the  offing.  Of  course 
Snra  then  knew  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  feel 
for  a  landing  place,  and  that  we  could  not  then  be 
far  off.  He  ationce  entered  Bahia  Honda,  and  land- 
ed at  the  town  of  that  name,  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
and  taking  along  the  troops  that  were  there,  and 
near  there,  and  then  learning  where  we  were, 
marched  at  once  upon  us,  by  the  high  road  leading 
from  that  place  to  Las  Pozas.  It  was  on  his  thus 
lauding  that  a  friendly  peasant  rode  over  with  the 
news  of  it  to  General  Lopez,  the  reception  of  which 
shortly  after  the  carts  had  started  for  Crittenden, 
caused  the  Geueral  to  despatch  to  him  the  order 
above  mentioned,  to  leave  the  heavy  baggaae  and 
push  firwanl  immcliately  to  join  him.  Bht  for 
thus  receiving  that  intelligence  of  our  landing,  from 
that  fort,  Enna  would  have  gone  on  to  the  west- 
ward, and  General  Lopez  would  have  had  plenty 
of  time  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  operations.  What 
important  changes  are  often  produced  by  slight  ac- 
cidents in  military  affairs. 


thus  cut  off  from  our  main  body,  and  then 
return  to  sup  on  the  glory  of  the  Expedi- 
tion destroyed  at  two  blows,  in  a   single 
Napoleonic  day.     It  was  otherwise  fated 
for  General  Enna !      Thus  it  was  that  a 
small  force  of  soldiers,  proceeding  down  on 
the  road  towards  Morrillo,  came  upon  Crit- 
tenden at  the  ticnda,  at  about  the  same 
time  that  Enna  attacked  us  in  the  villago. 
After  suffering  somewhat  from  Crittenden's 
return  of  their  volley,  they  undoubtedly 
fell  back,  as  they  were  in  no  force  to  press 
an  attaok,  and  indeed  it  was  not  very  long 
before  their  commanding  officer  received 
an  order  from  Enna  to  rejoin  him,  when 
he  found  the  breakfast  at  Las  Pozas  so  in- 
digestible.     This  explains  why  Kelly,  as 
be  states  in  his  public  narrative,  heard  no 
further  firing  after  Crittenden  struck  into 
the  woods  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  thus  just  shown  himself  and  been  re- 
pulsed.    It  was  perhaps  partly  with  a  view 
to  caution  in  observing  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
ing upon  them  in  flank,  that  he  had  led  his 
eighty  men  into  tkewoods,  instead  of  push- 
ing straight  after  them  on  the  road.     Ig- 
norant of  what  force  they  represented,  he 
would  thus  be  able  to  get  a  further  sight 
of  them,  and  of  what  might  lie  beyond  the 
point  at  which  they  had  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared ;  himself  screened  meanwhile  by 
the  wood  under  cover  of  which  he  moved. 
He  had  thus,  probably,  after  awhile  come 
in  view  of  large  bodies  of  the  troops,  who, 
after  being  beaten  at  Las  Pozas,  but  not 
pursued,  (for  the  reasons  before  specified,) 
had  been  rallied  and  collected  again  by 
their  officers,  to  await  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements and  artillery  from    Havana. 
Then,  it  must  have  been  that  they  got  dis- 
couraged, and  determined  to  push  back  for 
the  launches  on  the  shore,  which    (most 
unfortunately!)   were  only  five  miles  dis- 
tant.     How  far    this   terribly  mistaken 
course  may  have  been  forced  upon  the  gal- 
lant officers  of  that  little  band  by  the  will 
of  their   undisciplined    followers    (as  on 
board  the  Creole,  after  leaving  Cardenas,) 
or  how  far  the  former  may  have  united  in 
regarding  it  then  as  their  duty,  in  such  a 
discouraging  aspect  of  affairs,  to  adopt  that 
sseming  only  chance"  left  of  saving  their 
men,  when  they  found   a  large   force  of 
troops  interposed  between  them  and  the 
General,    can  now  never  be   known  on 
earth.      It  is  not  unlikely  that,  finding 
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such  a  force  of  troops  already  interposed 
between  them  and  the  main  body  of  the 
Expedition,  on  the  route  by  which  the  lat- 
ter had  marched  inland,  they  may  have 
presumed  that  General  Lopez  had  been  at- 
tacked and  destroyed ;  that  all  was  lost;  and 
that  retreat  to  the  shore  was  all  that  re- 
mained for  them  to  think  of.     Poor  Crit- 
tenden felt  no  doubt  a  heavy  responsibility 
for  the  lives  of  so  many  of  the  finest  young 
Bien  of  New  Orleans,  who  composed  his 
immediate  command.      The  next  that  is 
heard  of  them  is  that  they  are  captured  in 
the  launches  !     They  could  not  have  had 
any  further  fighting,  because  no  mention  of 
any  is  made  in  any  of  the  reports  of  the 
Spanish  officers,  who  never  fail  to  make  a 
grand  flourish  over'  the  slightest  possible 
pretext  for  one.      No  molestation  to  their 
taking  to  the  boats  oould  have  ocourred 
without  making  itself  very  conspicuously 
known.     Kelly  must  have  left  the  tienda 
by  the  time  Crittenden's  portion  of  the 
body  adopted  this  course,  sinoe  it  is  very 
sure  that  Crittenden  would  never  have 
abandoned  him  there  in  that  way.     After 
determining  upon  that  course,  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  proceeded  towards  the 
shore  under  cover  of  the  woods,  than  by 
the  road,  though  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
he  must  have  sent  some  of  his  men  to  Kel- 
ly to  warn  and  advise  him — a  notice  which, 
if  it  was  so  sent,  Kelly  fortunately  rnissed, 
because  no  doubt  he  had  then  withdrawn 
from  tho  tienda,  and  was  engaged  in  mak- 
ing his  own  way  by  a  by-path  through  the 
woods,  with  the  advantage  of  the  negro 
guide,  in  the  other  directions  towards  the 
General  at  Las  Pozas.     Or  perhaps  Crit- 
tenden may  not  have  determined  on  that 
course,  until  after  returning  to  the  tienda, 
he  found  it  abandoned,  so  that  he   then 
had  no  guide  to   conduct   him   by  any 
roundabout    way     in     an     attempt    to 
rejoin    his    comrades    and    commander. 
Most  probably  the  retreat  to  the   boats 
was  forced  on  Crittenden  by    his  men. 
In  such  a  retreat  to  the  shore,  more  or  less 
of  stragglers  would  naturally  fall  off  from 
his  principal  body.     Some  would  see  bet- 
ter ohances  in  shifting  for  themselves  in 
the  woods,  than  in  remaining  united  with 
an  escaping  body  too  small  for  effective 
action  and  too  large   for    concealment. 
Some,  too,  probably  failed  in  finding  boats. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  number  actually 
taken  by  the  steamboat,  which  pounced 


upon  them  in  a  defenceless  condition  on 
the  water,  was  but  a  little  over  50,  though 
80  was  the  number  with  which  Crittenden 
had  started  when  he  left  Kelly. 

The  above  must  have  been  substantially 
the  mode  in  which  that  sad  and  fatal  dis- 
aster came  about — fatal  to  them,  fatal  to 
us,  fatal  to  the  enterprise  !     Fated,  as  well 
as  fatal,  I  may  call  it.     One  of  poor  Crit- 
tenden's letters,  written  back  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Pampero,  was  stamped  with 
a  character  of  discouraging  presentiment; 
and  the  shadow  of  that  self-realising  ex- 
pectation of  death  seems,  to  have  rested 
oppressively  on  his  mind, .  obscuring  his 
perception  of  his  evident  military  duty  to 
execute  the  orders  which  had  been  so  ur- 
gently addressed  to  him,  and  causing  his 
steps  to  linger  so  heavily  when  they  should 
have  sped  so  vigorously.       Why,  why, 
alas  !  did  the  next  morning,  and  at  an  ad- 
vanced hour,  find  him  at  the  tienda  pre- 
paring for  breakfast  when  he  was  attacked ! 
His  evil  genius  seems  to  have  been  upon 
him,  pressing  him  back  from  Las  Pozas, 
where  he  would  have  found  not  only  safety 
but  victory,  to  conduct  him  to  that  fated 
spot,  frowned  over  by  the  battlements  of 
Atares,  where  swift  murderers  were  wait* 
ing  to  lay  him  low,  though  they  oould  not 
make  him  kneel.     Alas  for  them,  alas  for 
us,  and  alas,  I  repeat,  for  the  enterprise, 
to  which  this  was  its  true  death-wound  ! 
Oh,  that,  even  after  having  failed  to  join 
us  before  the  battle,  he  had  come  up  to 
dash  upon  the  enemy's  rear  while  that 
fight  was  in  progress,  or  to  attack  them 
from  the  opposite  direction  after  the  utter 
demoralization  into  which  their  slaughter 
and  flight  at  Las  Pozas  had  thrown  them  ! 
Slowly  as  his  march  had  lingered,  had  he 
been  but  a  little  further  forward,  the  sum- 
mons of  his  General's  musketry  would  have 
brought  him  on  then  at  double  quick  time, 
if  his  orders  had  failed  to  do  so.   And  even 
though  this  brilliant  and  glorious*  chance 
was  lost,  yet  had  not  his  men  become  too 
soon  and  mistakenly  discouraged  by  appear- 
ances, — had  they  not  too  hastily  presumed 
us  to  be  destroyed  and  the  Expedition 
ruined,  when,  in  truth,  five  miles  further 
forward,  we  were  victorious,  and  the  cause 
brilliantly  triumphant  but  for  the  super- 
vention of  their  disaster  to  change  the  as- 
pect of  the  whole, — had  they,  I  say,  but 
joined  us,  even  after  the  battle,  as  Kelly's 
company  did,  they  would  have  found  pres- 
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ent  safety,  and  probably  ultimate  success. 
The  bloody  tragedy  of  the  16th  would 
never  have  shocked  the  world,  paralysed 
Cuba,  and  desolated  many  a  loving  heart 
that  will  long  continue  to  mourn  the  noble 
youths  of  that  ill-starred  band. 

Upon  the  aggravation  which  these 
events  added  to  our  regrets  for  the  insub- 
ordinate refusal  of  the  two  companies 
which  the  General  had  sent  out  under 
Gol.  Blumenthal,  after  the  battle,  to  fol- 
low up  the  enemy,  and  to  join  and  bring 
up  Crittenden,  as  I  have  above  related,  I 
need  not  remark.  The  reader  will  readily 
judge  what  must  then  have  been  the  bit- 
terness of  the  good  and  brave  old  man's 
feelings,  and  my  paticipation  in  them.  If 
that  detachment  had  pushed  on,  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  saved  Crittenden, 
to  whom  the  sound  of  their  musketry, 
and  the  fugitive  soldiers  whom  they  would 
have  driven  before  them,  would  have  an- 
nounced their  approach,  and  they  would 
have  dispersed  or  received  the  surrender 
of  a  large  part  of  the  demoralized  Spanish 
troops,  who,  then  more  than  ready  to  fly 
at  a  gleam  of  our  musket  barrels,  would 
have  found  themselves  between  two  of 
our  fires.  Our  ranks  would  have  been 
strengthened  from  the  prisoners  who 
would  have  surrendered;  the  unity  and 
cohesion  of  the  troops  would  have  been 
broken  up ;  and  after  the  carnage  made 
by  us  in  the  first  battle,  the  government 
would  have  been  slow  to  lead  fresh  ones 
against  our  ranks  recruited  by  such  con- 
tagious desertion  ;  or  if  it  had  ventured 
to  do  so,  the  exultation  of  the  first  vic- 
tory would  have  half  won  the  second. 
The  triumph  of  the  day  would  have  been 
oomplete.  The  Creoles  would  have  felt  safe 
in  coming  boldly  forward.  The  news 
would  have  gone  like  a  wild-fire  signal 
over  the  Island.  In  every  Spanish  regi- 
ment Lopez's  old  prestige  would  have 
worked  with  renewed  power  and  charm. 
He  would  have  been  able  to  carry  out 
his  plan  of  the  campaign,  which  I  have 
stated  above,  with  the  added  advantage 
of  having  struck  a  stunniug  blow  to  the 

fovemmeut  with  his  first  step  on  the  soil, 
ndeed  he  would  have  been  able  then 
to  do  still  better,  and  to  have  advanced 
upon  Havaua,  as  he  would  then  in  all 
probability  have  done,  f  >r  he  was  an  en- 
ergetic aud  vigorous  sol  aer  in  his  mili- 
tary ideas,  as  well  as  fearless  in  their  exe- 


cution. The  aspect  of  everything  would 
pro'mbly  have  changed.  For  weal  or  for 
wo,  all  these  incalculable  consequences 
hinged  upon  Crittenden  and  his  men ! 
His  fate  was  our  ruin,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
enterprise.  And  insubordination,  both 
on  his  side  and  on  the  side  of  our  men, 
was  clearly  and  solely  its  cause, — insub-  \ 
ordination,  that  fatal  military  evil  and  « 
cardinal  military  error,  for  which  no 
bravery  can  afford  an  equivalent,  and 
which  was  especially  the  indispensable 
condition  of  success  or  safety  to  such  an 
enterprise  as  ours  f 

Poor  Crittenden's  capture,  in  boats  in 
the  act  of  attempting  to  escape,  followed 
up  by  the  massacre  of  A  tares,  necessarily 
had  the  effect,  not  merely  of  neutralizing^ 
but,  so  far  as  regarded  the  moral  influ- 
ence, of  reversing  all  the  good  effects  of  our 
victory  of  Las  Pozas.  It  presented  the 
whole  enterprise  to  the  people  of  Cuba, 
at  its  very  first  flush,  as  a  failure,  as  a 
thing  crushed  and  overwhelmed  in  disas- 
ter at  its  very  outset.  It  enabled  the 
government  to  convert  its  defeat  into  a 
pretended  victory, — for  who  could  imagine 
otherwise,  when  a  body  of  fifty  fugitives 
were  thus  captured  in  boats,  and  a  thun- 
der-clap report  of  the  fact  made  to  the 
people  of  the  Island  in  the  form  of  their 
summary  execution?  It  secured  the 
fidelity  of  the  troops,  the  terrified  submis- 
sion of  the  people  both  of  country  and 
city.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
dispositions  of  either,  what  else  was  then 
to  be  expected  but  that  all  who  might 
have  intended  to  join  Genoral  Lopez, 
whom  they  expected  to  bring  them  arms, 
should  then  shrink  back  again  quiet  and 
silent,  and  should  be  unwilling  to  throw 
away  their  lives  and  property,  and  jeopard 
the  existence  of  their  families,  by  joining 
a  now  hopeless  little  band  of  supposed 
beaten  fugitives?  The  heroism  of  such 
self-sacrifice  without  hope  of  success  or 
good,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
mass  of  men  of  any  country. 

The  fate  of  Crittenden,  I  repeat,  was 
the  ruin  of  the  Expedition.  But  for  that 
wretched  disaster,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  whole  would  have  taken  a  very  differ- 
ent direction.  So  closely  sometimes  do 
historical  events  graze  variations  which 
would  have  reversed  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions 1 

If  Crittenden  had  executed  the  Gen* 
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eraVs  order  to  push  forward  without  the 
heavy  baggage, — 

If,  even  after  determining  to  bring  it 
along  (the  distance  being  only  nine  or 
ten  miles)  he  had  pressed  properly  for- 
ward, instead  of  being  found  by  the  enemy 
at  an  advanced  hour  of  the  next  morning, 
at  a  point  only  about  half  way, — 

If,  after  repulsing  the  enemy,  his  men 
had  made  in  the  direction  of  Las  Pozas, 
as  did  Kelly's  company,  instead  of  be- 
coming needlessly  discouraged,  and  fall- 
ing back  to  the  launches  on  the  shore, — 
And  finally,  if  our  two  companies  sent 
out  to  pursue  the  enemy  and  unite  with 
Crittenden,  had  obeyed  orders  and  en- 
treaties to  do  so,  instead  of  insubordinate- 
ly  judging  for  themselves  that  they  were 
not  strong  enough,  and  that  they  had 
done  their  sufficient  share  of  fighting, — 

If,  I  say,  any  one  'of  these  ifs  had 
occurred,  as  they  all  ought  to  have  oc- 
curred, how  different  might,  how  different 
probably  would  have  been  the  turn  and 
result  of  the  whole  enterprise  ! 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative : — When 
diverted  from  it  into  these  reflections  I 
was  at  the  point  when   Rekendorf  and 
Gonsalez,  with  their  negro  guide,  came 
into  our  camp  at  Las  Pozas,  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  evening   after   the  battle,  bring- 
ing us  the  first  intelligence  of  what  had 
occurred  to  the  rear-guard,  and  announcing 
the  proximity   of  that  fragment   of  it, 
Captain  Kelly's  compauy.     After  receiv- 
ing their  report,  the  General  ordered  me 
at  once  to  accompany  the  negro  guide  to 
the  place  where   Kelly's  company  was 
lying  in  concealment  and  expectation,  and 
bring  them  into  Las  Pozas,  which  place 
he  intended  to  evacuate  without  delay. 
We  went  along  by  the  bv-path  through  the 
wood  already  spoken  of  as  having  cover- 
ed our  left  during  the  battle.     After  a 
smart  walk  of  over  half  an  hour,  the  old 
negro  told  me  we  were  now  at  the  place. 
No  sound  nor  trace  of  other  living  souls 
than  ourselves  two,  broke   the  solitude. 
till  I  gave  the  signal  I  had  been  directed 
to  use,  which  was  a  loud  whistle.     It  was 
at  once  answered  from  the  interior  of  the 
wood,  where  the  whole  company  was  lying 
concealed,   most  of  them   being  asleep, 
and   Captain   Kelly  camo  forward,   and 
repeated  to  me  a  narrative  of  all  that  had 
befallen  him  and  his  men.     I  asked  him 
bow    many  men  he  had.     He  answered 


that  he  did  not  know  the  precise  number, 
but  that  they  were  about  forty.  On  his 
call  they  came  forward,  we  counted  them, 
and  I  inquired  with  care  if  all  were  pres- 
ent, as  we  were  about  to  evacuate  Las  Po- 
zas, and  any  man  remaining  behind  would 
probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
They  were  stated  to  be  all  right,  and  we 
all  proceeded  to  the  village,  which  we 
reached  at  about  12  o'clock,  without  fur- 
ther accident.  The  next  day  I  had  the 
mortification  and  distress  to  learn  that 
four  men  had  been  left  behind.  They 
had  doubtless  been  in  a  heavy  sleep,  per- 
haps a  little  apart,  had  not  heard  the 
summons,  had  not  been  missed  in  the 
count  of  the  men, — and  we  never  saw  them 
more. 

The  painful  hour  had  now  come  for 
parting  with  our  wounded  comrades, 
whom  we  were  compelled  to  leave  behind 
at  Las  Pozas ;  among  them  Pragay  and 
Gotay.  To  carry  them  with  us  was  of 
course  impossible,  over  such  mountain 
roads  and  passes  as  we  had  to  traverse, 
destitute  of  any  facilities  for  such  trans- 
portation. To  leave  a  guard  behind, 
equally  so.  We  could  only  trust  to  the 
hope  that  the  Spaniards  might  for  once 
belie  their  character  for  bloody  cruelty, 
and  at  least  so  far  respect  the  decencies 
of  common  humanity,  as  to  spare  the  lives 
of  the'  wounded ;  especially  after  the  bro- 
therly kindness  which  their  own  wounded 
had  received  at  our  hands,  and  which 
they  remained  there  side  by  side  with 
ours  to  attest.  The  General  left  a  mes- 
sage commending  them  to  the  humanity 
of  the  Spanish  officers  in  command.  Poor 
Pragay  spared  us  the  grief  of  witnessing 
the  execution  of  his  own  purpose,  in 
which  he  had  before  been  prevented  by 
General  Lopez.  Our  parting  was  a  bit- 
ter trial  to  my  heart.  We  had  shared  in 
the  glory  of  many  a  good  day  together  in 
Hungary,  and  had  together  bid  our  sor- 
rowful adieu  to  our  betrayed  and  fallen 
country.  Principles  and  sentiments  part- 
ly analogous  had  made  us  stand  again 
side  by  side  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in  this 
enterprise — and  now  to  have  to  leave  him 
thus !  He  gave  me  his  watch,  diamond 
ring,  and  snuff-box,  and  his  parting  words 
were  that  he  wished  us  success,  but  was 
doubtful  of  it ;  that  if  I  should  not  per- 
ish on  the  battle  field,  and  should  hereaf- 
ter write  about  the  affair,  I  should  tell 
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his  friends,  in  whatever  I  might  write, 
that  he  had  done  his  duty ;  that  he  was  not 
sorry  to  die,  hut  only  very  sorry  that  he 
could  not  continue  with  us,  to  he  service- 
able to  us;  and  that  he  recommended 
our  countrymen  to  me.  I  could  only 
wring  his  hand  in  silence,  as  I  turned 
from  him.  I  hope  never,  in  future  life, 
to  know  a  harder  pang. 

He  had  indeed  done  his  duty,  as  the 
nohle  gentleman,  soldier,  and  patriot  lov- 
er of  liberty,  that  he  was.  He  lies  buried 
(as  I  have  since  learned)  beneath  a  large 
tree  on  the  knoll  on  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  village.  That  monument  of 
nature  now  shades  the  spot ;  hut  long  be- 
fore it  shall  decay  I  trust  that  human 
gratitude  will  rear  there  another,  deeply 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Pragay. 

With  great  regret,  too,  we  bade  adieu 
to  Gotay.  His  company,  presenting  the 
singularity  of  an  American  company  un- 
der a  Cuban  officer,  was  much  attached 
to  him.  We  had  no  better  soldier  nor 
officer  than  Gotay.  He,  too,  rests  in  the 
same  grave  under  the  old  jaguey  tree, 
with  its  strangely  irregular  and  twisted 
trunk  and  its  spreading  branches.41     His 


*  In  «n  early  forthcoming  number  of  Harper'* 
Magazine  will  be  found  a  woodcut  representing 
the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Las  Pozas,  from  a 
drawing  by  a  very  talented  youni?  German  artist, 
Mr.  Boeder,  who  was  in  that  part  of  Cuba  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition,  filling  his  portfolio  with  ad- 
mirable sketches  of  Cuban  sceuery  and  vegetation, 
&c.  On  the  right  of  the  drawing  is  a  laive  old  ja- 
gvey  tree,  with  a  partial  view  or  the  knoll  or  emi- 
nence on  which  the  Cuban  Company  was  posted 
in  the  battle.  Just  behind  it  is  a  honse.  on  the 
street  of  the  village.  To  that  bouse  Pragay  was 
carried  when  wounded.  Under  that  old  tree,  at  a 
spot  indicated  in  the  drawing,  both  Pragay  and 
Gotay  were  buried,  as  I  have  since  learned.    A 


name,  too,  well  deserves  a  memorable 
place  on  the  future  monument  that  shall 
mark  the  spot  thus  consecrated  by  heroic 
ashes. 

We  afterwards  learned  that  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  Spaniards  the  next  day, 
they  massacred  all  our  wounded.  I'hey 
not  only  massacred,  they  outraged  and 
mutilated  t/ieir  dead  bodies  as  the  coward 
ferocity  of  Spanish  soldiers  alone  knows 
how.  Decency  forbids  me  to  particular- 
ize. They  had  run  well  the  day  before. 
They  took  a  befitting  revenge  the  day  af- 
ter. But  both  Pragay  and  Gotay  escaped 
from  them,  and  though  they  left  their 
lifeless  remains  behind,  their  gallant  spir- 
its knew  no  insult  from  such  base  ene- 
mies. As  the  soldiers  entered  the  house 
where  Pragay  was  lying,  he  despatched 
himself  by  striking  at  his  own  throat. 
Gotay,  at  the  same  time,  put  a  pistol  to 
his  head. 

A  published  despatch  of  the  Spanish 
officer  in  command  of  the  body  which  en- 
tered Las  Pozas  the  next  day  and  mur- 
dered our  wounded,  states,  as  I  am  told, 
that  a  guard  of  about  twenty  men  had 
been  left  there  over  the  hospital,  whom 
they  destroyed.  It  was  a  lie.  Of  course 
it  was  an  absurd  one. 


very  beautiful  oil  painting  by  Hoefler,  from  that 
sketch  of  Las  Pozas,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Fred.  A.  Spies,  Esq..  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Colo- 
nel Dow  am  an  and  Captain  Oberto  were  carefully 
buried  by  General  Lopez's  direction,  with  such 
precautions  as  to  secure  future  identification  of  the 
spot,  under  the  supervision  of  Montoro.  a  fine 
young  Cuban  gentleman,  one  of  Oberto's  officers, 
now  in  New  Orleans,  having  been  liberated 
with  the  rest  of  the  American  prisoners  at  Vigo  in 
Spain.  He  was  included  with  the  rest  as  a  natu- 
ralized American  citizen. 


[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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NAPOLEON  THE  LITTLE. 


BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 


Napoleon  the  Little,  by  Victor 
Htroo.  Such  is  the  title  of  a  book  before 
us — the  mene  mene  tekcl — disturbing  fur- 
ther still  the  troubled  sleep  of  the  usur- 
per, in  the  Elysee*  Bourbon,  or  Tuilleries, 
to  which,  by  the  time  these  lines  appear, 
he  will  probably  have  resorted. 

Fifty  thousand  copies  of  this  work 
already  distributed  through  France,  not- 
withstanding all  the  vigilance  of  the  po- 
.  lice,  and  bought  up  and  devoured  with 
avidity,  are  a  significant  indication  of  its 
veracity  and  importance. 

Victor  Hugo,  one  of  the  greatest  dra- 
matists and  poets  of  his  country,  and  of 
his  age,  arraigns,  in  these  pages,  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion,  the  man  who  sways, 
ephemerally,  the  destinies  of  France,  and 
lias  arrested,  for  a  time,  the  march  of  pro* 
gress  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Known  rather  in  this  hemisphere  by 
the  echo  of  a  great  literary  reputation  than 
try  direct  appreciation,  the  political  ante- 


cedents of  Victor  Hugo  are  still  less  fa- 
miliar to  Western  readers  than  his  work*. 
On  this  account  we  shall  remark  that 
hitherto  more  of  a  poet  than  a  politician, 
although  his  views  have  always  been  libe- 
ral, he  has  been  accustomed  to  look  rather 
with  the  indulgent  eye  of  the  poet  and  of 
the  artist  on  the  picturesque  side  of  the 
crimes  and  vices  of  princes,  priests,  and 
nobles,  than  with  the  severity  of  the  po- 
litical moralist. 

Prohibited  under  Charles  the  Tenth 
from  representing  on  the  stage  his  trage- 
dy called  u  Le  Roi  s1  Amuse,"  he  refused, 
out  of  respect  for  the  fallen  monarch  he 
had  braved  when  prosperous,  and  out  of 
unwillingness  to  confound  political  excite- 
ment with  literary  appreciation — to  allow 
of  its  performance  in  the  autumn  of  1830. 

He  was  made  a  Peer  by  Louis  Philippe, 
and  lost  some  ground  with  the  Republi- 
cans for  accepting  this  title.  Taking  no 
part  in  mere  party  politics,  when  great 
questions  were  agitated  he  gave  his  vote 
conscientiously  with  the  liberals,  and 
hence  was  charged  with  ingratitude  by 
the  partizans  of  Louis  Philippe.  Finally, 
on  the  occasion  of  Louis  Napoleon's  coup 
d'etat,  though  little  mixed  up  in  precedent 
events  he  was  the  man  who  stood  foremost 
to  perform  what  he  considered  a  solemn 
duty  and  dictated  the  deposition  of  tfye 
president  in  accordance  with  the  68th  ar- 
ticle of  the  constitution. 

With  regard  to  Louis  Napoleon  and 
his  usurpation,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  us  to  indulge  in  more  than  a  few  eluci- 
datory remarks — when  one  whose  truth- 
fulness is  acknowledged  by  all  parties — 
Victor  Hugo — tho  man  best  acquainted 
with  facts,  and  most  capable  of  narrating 
them,  is  before  us,  telling  the  tale,  and  de- 
nouncing the  villany  perpetrated,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  his  high  reputation, 
and  writing  in  a  style  which  combines  the 
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power  and  bitterness  of  Junius  with  the 
withering  wit  of  "  Timon."* 

We  would,  however,  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  revelations  which  this 
book  contains  throw  startling  light  on 
those  circumstances  with  which,  up  to  its 
publication,  we  were,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  respecting  which  we 
were  in  a  state  of  ignorance  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  entire  suppression  of 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  dishonesty  of 
afew  newspapers  and  newspaper  corres- 
pondents, whose  lucubrations  induced  us 
to  forget  that  when  influenced  by  the  King 
of  the  French,  they  had  succeeded  in  pop- 
ularising the  idea  that  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  object  of  their  present  eulogy,  was  a 
perfect  idiot,  and  in  disseminating  the 
opinion  amongst  those  who  now  believe  in 
the  stability  of  the  Prince- President,  that 
Louis  Philippe  was  unshakably  seated  on 
his  throne,  the  very  eve  of  its  overturn. 

In  the  first  place  we  were  struck  with 
astonishment,  and  almost  shame,  to  find 
that  France  made  no  protest  or  resist- 
ance— in  the  second,  we  were  not  aware 
of  the  hideous  and  unprecedented  features 
of  the  wanton  massacre  and  reign  of  ter- 
ror by  which  Louis  Napoleon  carried  out 
his  designs  ;  and  lastly  we  had  only  vague 
hopes  for  the  future.  On  all  these  points 
the  book  before  us  affords  interesting  in- 
formation. France  did  resist,  madid 
protest — the  crime  by  which  that  resist- 
ance was  subdued  is  of  a  nature  which, 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  any  age,  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  in  the  nineteenth 
century — whilst  forty  thousand  exiles, 
comprising  the  honesty  and  intellect  of 
France  beyond  the  usurper's  reach  (be- 
sides the  ten  thousand  in  captivity,)  and 
the  avidity  with  which  France  listens  to 
the  voice  addressing  her  through  these 
pages,  afford  a  guarantee  that  the  French 
people, — which,  if  hitherto  unsuccessful 
in  founding  a  free  and  stable  govern- 
ment, has  shewn  itself  so  often  capable 
of  overturning  tyranny  in  a  day, — will  not 
rest  tamely  under  this  humiliating  usur- 
pation. 

Of  Louis  Napoleon  Victor  Hugo  says : 

"Charles  Louis  Bonaparte,  born  in  Paris  on  the 
•30th  of  April,  1808,  is  the  son  of  Hortense  de  Bean- 
barnais,  married  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  Lou  it 

*  Pseudonyme  of  Cormenin,  the  French  Junius. 


Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland.  In  1831,  mixed  up  in 
the  Italian  insurrections,  in  which  his  elder  brother 
was  killed,  Lonis  Bonaparte  strove  to  overturn  the 
Papacy. 

"  On  the  30th  of  October.  1836,  he  attempted  to 
overturn  Louis  Philippe.  He  failed  at  Strasbursj, 
and,  pardoned  by  the  King,  embarked  for  America, 
leaving  behind  him  his  accomplices  to  undergo 
their  trial.  On  the  11th  of  November  he  wrote, 
'  The  King  in  kin  clemency  has  ordered  that  I  should 
be  conveyed  to  America.'  and  he  declared  himself 
•deeply  touched  by  the  King's  generosity,'  adding, 
'certainly  we  are  all  guilty  in  having  taken  arms 
against  the  government,  but  I  was  the  most  guilty/ 
and  he  terminated  by  saying, '  I  was  guilty  towards 
the  government,  and  the  government  was  generous 
towards  me/ 

Notwithstanding : 


"  On  the  6th  Angust,  1840,  parodying  the  landing 
at  Cannes,  he  disembarked  at  Boulogne  in  a  little 
cocked  hat,  bringing  with  him  a  gilt  eagle  at  the 
tip  of  a  flag,  and  a  live  eagle  in  a  cage,  plenty  of 
proclamations,  and  sixty  lacqueys,  cooks  and 
grooms,  disguised  in  uniforms  bought  in  the  old 
clothes  shops  of  the  Temple,  and  adorned  with  but- 
tons of  the  4 2d  regiment  ot  the  line  made  in  Brum- 
magem. He  threw  money  to  the  passers  by  in  the 
streets  of  Boulogne,  waved  his  hat  on  the  point  of 
his  sword,  himself  cried  •  Long  live  the  Emperor/ 
fired  a  pistol  shot  at  an  officer,  which  broke  three 
of  the  teeth  of  a  soldier  behind  him,  aud  ran  away. 
He  was  taken  and  6100,000  in  gold  and  bank  notes 
were  found  upon  him. 

*  *  *  *  • 

''February  came,  he  hailed  the  Republic,  took 
his  seat  in  the  Constitutional  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, ascended  the  tribune  on  the  21st  September, 
1848,  and  said, '  My  whole  life  shall  be  consecrated 
to  strengthening  the  Republic/  published  a  mani- 
festo which  may  be  epitomised  in  the  two  lines, — 
liberty,  progress,  democracy,  amnesty,  and  aboli- 
tion of  all  decrees  of  proscription  and  of  banish- 
ment ;  was  elected  President  by  five  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  votes,  swore  solemnly  to  the 
Constitution  on  the  20th  December,  1848.  and  on 
the  2d  of  December,  1851,  destroyed  it.  In  the  in- 
terval he  had  destroyed  the  Roman  Republic  and 
refidified,  in  1849,  that  Papacy  which  in  1831  be 
strove  to  overturn.  He  had  besides  taken,  we 
know  not  what  discreditable  part  in  the  California 
gold  lottery.  In  the  last  days  proceeding,  his  cowp 
d'etat,  the  matter  was  becoming  transparent,  and 
a  hand  resembling  his  had  been  discovered  in  it. 
Ou  the  second  of  December  and  ensuing  days,  he, 
the  executive  power,  destroyed  the  legislative 
power,  arrested  the  representatives,  dispersed  the 
Assembly,  expulsed  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice, 
suppressed  the  laws,  took  five  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  Bank  of  France,  gorged  the  army  with 
gold,  massacred  the  citizens  of  Paris,  established 
throughout  France  a  reign  of  terror,  proscribed 
eighty-four  representatives,  stole  from  the  princes 
of  Orleans  the  property  bequeathed  to  them  by 
their  father,  to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  decreed  a 
despotism  in  eight  articles  under  the  name  of  a 
*  Constitution/  bound  the  Republic  hand  and  foot ; 
thrust  the  hilt  of  the  sword  of  France  into  the 
mouth  of  Liberty  to  gather;  traded  in  the  rail- 
ways ;  thrust  bis  hands  into  the  pocket  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  decreed  taxation  by  ukase ;  transported  pe- 
nally to  Africa  and  Cayenne  tin  thousand  per- 
sons; exiled  forty  thousand  republicans ;  now 
in  Spain,  Belgium,  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and 
England— brought  mourning  into  every  heart,  and 
the  blush  of  shame  to  every  brow. 
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11  Thus  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  thinks  he  ia 
mounting  towards  the  throne,  and  does  not  see  the 
scaffold  that  he  is  ascending. 


"Louts  Bonaparte  is  a  roan  of  middle  height, 
cold,  pale,  slow  in  his  movements,  having  the  air  of 
a  person  not  quite  awabe.  He  has  published  as 
we  mentioned  before,  a  tolerable  treatise  on  artil- 
lery, and  is  thought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
neuvering of  caunon. 

"  He  is  a  good  horseman.  He  speaks  drawliogly, 
with  a  slight  German  accent.  His  histrionic  abili- 
ties were  displayed  at  the  Etrlinton  tournament. 
Ho  has  a  thick  moustache,  covering  his  smile  like 
that  of  the  Dake  d'Artois,  and  a  dull  eye  like  that 
of  Charles  IX. 

"Judging  of  him,  apart  from  what  be  calls  his 
'necessary  acts/  or  'his  grand  acts.'  he  is  a  vulgar 
common-place  personage,  puerile,  theatrical,  and 
vain.  The  persons  who  are  invited  to  St.  Cloud,  in 
the  summer,  receive  with  the  invitation,  an  order 
to  bring  a  morning  toilette,  and  an  evening  toilette. 
He  loves  finery,  fuss,  feathers,  embroidery,  span- 
gles, grand  words,  high  titles.— the  sound,  the  glit- 
ter, the  tinsel  and  the  pomp  of  power.  In  his 
quality  of  blood  relation  to  the  battle  of  Aosterlitz, 
he  dresses  himself  up  in  General's  uniform. 

"This  man  would  tarnish  the  background  of  his- 
tory; he  sullies  its  foreground.  Europe  smiled 
when,  thinking  of  Hayti,  she  saw  this  white  S.m- 
louque  appear.  But  there  is  now  in  Europe,  in 
every  understanding  mind,  abroad  as  at  home,  a 
profound  stupor,  a  feeling,  as  it  were,  of  personal 
insult ;  for  the  European  continent,  whether  it  will 
or  not,  is  identified  with  France,  and  that  which 
abases  France  humiliates  Europe. 

"Before  the  2d  December,  the  leaden  of  the 
Bight  used  habitually  to  say  of  Louis  Bonaparte. 
he  is  an  idiot.  They  were  mistaken.  Question- 
less, hi*  brain  is  perturbed,  and  hm  gaps  in  it.  but 
yoa  can  discern  here  and  there  in  it,  thoughts  con- 
secutive and  concatenate.  It  is  a  book  whence 
pages  have  been  torn.  Louis  Napoleon  has  a  fixed 
idea;  but  a  fixed  idea  is  not  idiotcy;  he  knows 
what  he  wants,  and  he  goes  straight  on  to  it 
through  justice,  through  law,  through  reason, 
through  honesty,  through  humanity,  no  doubt,  but, 
■till,  straight  on. 

****** 

"  His  partisans— and  he  has  some — complacently 
parallel  him  with  his  uncle,  the  first  Bonaparte. 
They  say:  'The  one  accomplished  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  the  other  the  2d  December:  they  are  both 
men  of  ambition/  The  first  Bonaparte  aimed  to 
reconstruct  the  empire  of  the  West;  to  make  Eu- 
rope his  vassal ;  to  dominate  over  the  continent  by 
his  power,  and  to  dazzle  it  by  hisg  randeur ;  to  take 
an  arm-chair  himself  and  give  footstools  to  kings  ; 
to  create  his  place  in  history:  with  Nimrod,  Cy- 
ras, Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Charlemagne, 
Napoleon— to  be  muster  of  the  world.  He  was  so. 
To  be  so.  he  accomplished  the  18th  Brum  aire.  The 
other  aims  to  have  horses  and  women,  to  be  called 
Monseignevr,  and  live  luxuriously.  To  this  end. 
be  brought  about  the  3d  December.  Yes:  they 
are  both  men  of  ambition:  the  comparison  is  just. 

"Let  us  add,  that,  like  the  first  Bonaparte,  the 

>  second  also  aims  to  be  Emperor.    Bat  that  which 

somewhat  injures  the  comparison,  is  that  there  is, 

perhaps,  some  slight  difference  between  jconqaer- 

lng  an  empire  and  stealing  it. 

••  The  great  talent  of  M.  Louis  Bonaparte  is  si- 
lence. 

"  Before  the  ad  December,  he  had  a  council  of 
ministers  who,  being  responsible,  imagined  they 
were  something.  The  President  presided.  Never, 
or  scarcely  ever,  did  he  .take  part  in  their  discus- 


sions. While  MM.  Odtllon  Barrot,  Pasey,  Tocque* 
ville,  Da  fan  re,  or  Faucher  was  speaking,  he  occu- 
pied himself,  says  one  of  these  ministers,  in  con- 
structing, with  intense  earnestness,  paper  fgvrest 
or  in  drawing  men's  heads  on  the  documents  before 
him. 

"  To  feign  death,  that  is  his  art.  He  lies  mate 
and  motionless,  looking  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
his  object,  until  the  hour  for  action  comes,  then  he 
turns  his  head,  and  leaps  upon  his  prey.  His 
policy  starts  out  on  von  abruptly,  at  some  unheed- 
ed turning,  pistol  in  hand,  utfur.  Up  to  that  point, 
there  is  the  least  possible  movement. 

"This  silence  or  his  Louis  Bonaparte  sometimes 
breaks ;  but  then  he  does  not  speak,  he  lies.  This 
man  lies  as  other  men  breathe.  He  announces  an 
honest  intention;  be  on  your  guard:  he  affirms;  * 
distrust  him :  he  takes  an  oath ;  tremble  for  your 
safety.  Machiavel  has  bred  young,  and  Louis  Na 
poleon  is  one  of  them." 

Victor  Hugo  probably  thought  it  be* 
neath  his  dignity  to  add  that  Louis  Na* 
poleon  has  the  blood  of  the  Beauharnais, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  none  of  the  blood 
of  the  Bonapartes  in  his  veins.  A  strong 
general  likeness  exists  between  all  the 
members  of  that  family.  It  would  be 
difficult  in  one  hour,  on  the  Broadway  of 
New  York,  to  pick  up  any  white  man 
more  unlike  the  Emperor,  and  all  the 
Emperor's  kin,  than  the  Prince-President. 
The  portraits  most  resembling  him  that 
have  appeared  are  in  the  caricatures  of 
"  Puncn."  A  very  bad  facial  angle — ap- 
proaching that  of  the  Aztec  children — 
replaces  the  classic  profile  of  the  Bona* 
partes;  a  heavy,  phlegmatic  expression, 
narrow  forehead,  dead  jifcA-looking  eye, 
and  muddy  complexion,  complete  this 
marked  dissimilitude. 

He  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  chamber- 
lain of  his  mother's,  (Queen  Hortense, 
daughter  of  Josephine.)  the  Dutch  Ad* 
miral  Verhuel,  of  whom  portraits  are  ex- 
tant, to  which  Louis  Napoleon  bears  a 
strong  likeness.  In  disposition  he  is  rep- 
resented, by  those  who  know  him  well,  as 
being  taciturn,  studious,  above  the  aver- 
age in  intellect,  vain,  unscrupulous,  obsti- 
nate, deficient  in  judgment,  rashly  enter- 
prising, and  ready  to  rush  on  danger,  but 
losing  head  and  heart  when  confronted 
with  it. 

His  past  life  bears  out  this  estimate. 
At  Strasburg,  having  penetrated  to  a 
barrack-yard,  the  Colonel  ordered  his  sol- 
diers to  arrest  him ;  they  stood  motion- 
less, a  commencement  of  mutiny.  There- 
upon the  Colonel  rushed  on  Louis  Napo- 
leon, (who  had  a  drawn  sword  and  cocked 
pistol  in  his  hands,)  seised  him  by  the 
collar,  and  tore  off  hie  stars  and  ribbons. 
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The  Prince  turned  pale,  and  let  himself 
be  arrested.  If  he  had  shot  the  Colonel 
assaulting  him,  he  would  have  carried 
the  regiment,  undoubtedly  Strasbnrg,  and 
in  every  human  probability,  France.  His 
excuse  was  afterwards  that  he  would  not 
shed  French  blood. 

In  1840,  as  we  see,  he  had  got  over  that 
scruple.  After  saying  to  his  companions 
that  he  would  succeed  or  perish,  he  fired 
and  broke  a  soldier's  teeth,  and  then, 
losing  courage,  ran  away. 

During  his  sojourn  in  England  he  was 
desirous  of  figuring  as  a  horseman,  and 
appeared  as  a  knight  at  the  foolish  Tour- 
nament given  by  Lord  Eglinton,  at  which 
he  took  the  last  place,  the  first  being  as- 
sumed by  Lord  Waterford,  of  rowdy  no- 
toriety. 

In  fox-hunting  the  Prince  always  an- 
noyed his  friends  by  needlessly  selecting 
the  most  dangerous  line  of  country,  and 
then  being  afraid  to  take  the  leaps  neces- 
sary to  get  over  or  get  out  of  it. 

Prince  Louis  was  mean-spirited  enough 
to  make  incessant  efforts  to  cultivate  the 
haughty,  British  aristocracy,  very  few  of 
whom,  partly  on  account  of  his  habits  and 
associations,  admitted  him  to  social  inter- 
course. His  principal  adviser  was  the 
celebrated  Count  d' Or  say,  a  man  of  some 
talent  and  acquirements,  who,  succeeding 
to  beau  Brummel,  long  set  the  fashion  in 
England,  but  was  sinking  fast  into  a  su- 
perannuated dandy,  and  whom  tailors  and 
carriage-makers  had  long  gratuitously 
supplied  as  a  walking  advertisement  for 
their  wares. 

D'Orsay  was  a  devoted  Bonapartist, 
but  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
recently,  condemned,  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency and  policy,  the  President's  course, 
saying  he  was  "  riding  the  horse  to  death." 

In  London  a  part  of  the  Prince's  time 
was  taken  up  in  dissipation,  and  in  getting 
his  bills  discounted  by  money  lenders. 
Russia  is  understood  to  have  advanced 
him  $100,000  for  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, but  he  had  got  into  debt  as  much 
more  on  that  occasion,  and  having  ex- 
hausted every  available  resource  to  re- 
lieve immediate  necessities,  had  been 
obliged  to  tamper  with  the  "  gold-bar  lot- 
tery." 

If  he  had  ceased  to  be  President  on  the 
20th  of  December,  on  the  21st  he  would 
have  been  shut  up  for  debt,  and  perhaps 


criminally  proceeded  against  afterwards 
in  the  lottery  business,  hence,  urged  by 
the  needy  adventurers  and  women  sur- 
rounding him,  the  desperate  resolution  he 
took,  and  determination  he  evinced  on  the- 
second  of  December,  and  which  at  Stras- 
burg  and  at  Boulogne  failed  him.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  no  actual  resistance  to 
confront.  The  people  taking  no  interest 
in  the  struggle  between  him  and  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  he  having  stricken  terror 
into  the  bourgeoisie,  and  compromised  the 
army,  bv  a  sudden,  wanton  massacre  of 
unoffending  citizens  by  the  drunken  sol- 
diery. 

#  #  #  # 

On  Thursday,  the  20th  of  December, 
1848,  the  Speaker  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, Armand  Marrast,  having  invited 
Louis  Napoleon  to  take  the  oath  as  presi- 
dent, Victor  Hugo  says : 

"  A  man,  still  young,  dressed  in  black  and  wear' 
ing  the  star  and  ribbon  of  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  was  seen  hurriedly  to  ascend 
the  tribune. 

"All  eyes  were  tamed  towards  him.  A  pale 
visage,  ol  which  tbe  shaded  lamps  rendered  prom* 
inent  the  angular  and  bony  outlines — a  nose  long 
and  heavy,  mustachios,  a  lock  of  bair  twisted  over 
a  narrow  forehead,  an  eye  small  and  opaque  a 
restless  timidity  of  deportment — such — showing  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  Emperor — was  the 
citizen  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

*  *  *  * .  * 

"His  name  was  canvassed  with  tbe  most  vary- 
ing appreciation.  His  antagonists  related  his  ad- 
ventares,  his  attempts  at  Slrasburg  and  Boulogne, 
the  tame  eagle  and  the  piece  of  meat  to  lure  it  in 
the  small  cocked  bat.  His  friends  all  edged  his 
exile,  his  proscription,  his  captivity,  a  good  book 
upon  gunnery,  his  writings  at  Ham,  bearing  the 
impress  of  a  liberal  democratic  and  even  socialis- 
tic spirit,  the  maturity  of  more  serious  years,  and  * 
answered  those  reminding  them  of  his  follies  by 
recalling  bis  misfortunes. 

*  *  *  *  * 

He  swears. 

"  What  added  to  the  immense  significance  of  this 
oath,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  "  is  that  it  was  the  enJy 
one  exacted  or  taken  throughout  the  extent  of  the 
Republic. 

****** 

"  The  president,  functionary  and  servant,  swore 
fidelity  to  tbe  sovereign  people.  Bowing  before 
the  national  majesty  visible  to  the  omnipotent  as- 
sembly, he  received  from  that  assembly  the  con- 
stitution, and  swore  obedience  to  it  The  repre- 
sentatives were  inviolable,  he  was  not.  Were-, 
peat  it— responsible  citisen  above  all  other  citizens, 
he  was  the  only  man  in  France  thus  bound  by  oath. 

"  In  presence  of  God,  and  before  the  French 
people,  represented  by  this  National  Assembly,  I 
swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  one  and  indivisible  Dem- 
ocratic Republic,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed 
on  me  by  the  Constitution.1' 

*  *  *  *  v^        * 

"The  constitution   to  which   Louis   Napoleon 
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•wjore  on  the  SOtb  December,  1848,  before  God  and 
man,  contained,  amongst  others,  these  articles: 

"  Art.  36.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
are  inviolable. 

"  Art.  37.  They  cannot  be  arrested  for  criminal 
offences,  unless  taken  in  the  met.  nor  prosecuted 
without  the  permission  of  the  Assembly. 

"  Art.  68.  Any  measure  by  which  the 'President 
of  the  Republic  should  attempt  to  dissolve,  pro- 
vogue  or  impede  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  the 
exercise  of  its  functions,  is  a  crime  of  high  trea- 
son. By  the  very  fact,  the  President  is  deposed, 
citizens  are  bound  to  refuse  him  obedience,  the 
executive  power  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  As- 
sembly, etc. 

****** 

"  Less  than  three  years  after,  on  the  9d  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  at  daybreak,  might  be  read,  placar- 
ded on  the  walls — 

"Itf    THE    NAME    OF    THE    FRENCH     PEOPLE     THE 

President  of  the  Republic 
Decrees  : 

Art.  1.  The  National  Assembly  is  dissolved. 

Art.  2.  Universal  Suffrage  is  reestablished. 
The  law  of  31  st  May  abrogated 

Art.  4.  The  state  of  siege  is  decreed. 

Art.  5.  The  Council  of  State  is  abolished. 

•'  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

"  At  the  same  time  Paris  learned  that  fifteen  in- 
violable representatives  of  the  people  had  been 
arrested  in  their  houses  by  the  order  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. 

"  Those  who,  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
received,  in  trust  for  the  people,  the  oath  of  the 
20th  December,|those,  especially,  who,  twice  inves- 
ted with  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  had  seen 
that  oath  sworn  as  constituents,  and  had  seen  it 
violated  as  legislators,  had  assumed,  with  their 
writ  of  summons,  two  duties.  The  first  of  these 
was  on  the  day  .when  that  oath  should  be  violated, 
to  rise  in  their  places,  to  present  their  breasts  to 
the  enemy  without  calculating  either  his  numbers 
or  his  strength,  to  cover  with  their  bodies  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  and  to  use  as  a  means  of 
combatting  and  casting  down  the  usurper,  every 
weapon  from  the  law  found  in  the  code,  to  the  pav- 
ing stone  picked  up  in  the  street.  The  second 
duty  was,  after  having  accepted  the  combat  and 
ell  its  chances,  to  accept  proscription  and  all  its 
miseries,  to  stand  eternally  erect  before  the  trai- 
tor, his  oath  in  hand,  to  forget  personal  sufferings, 
private  sorrows,  families  dispersed,  fortunes  de- 
stroyed, affections  crushed  hearts  bleeding, — to 
forget  yourselves,  and  to  feel  for  the  future  one 
wound  only — the  wound  of  France ;  to  cry  aloud 
and  incessantly  for  justice,  and  never  to  be  ap- 
peased, never  to  relent,  never  to  be  other  than  im- 
placable,— to  seize  the  villainous  crowned  perjurer, 
if  not  with  the  hand  of  the  law,  at  least  with  the 
pincers  of  truth,  and  reddening,  in  the  fire  of  histo- 
ry, every  letter  of  his  oath,  brand  these  upon  his 
forehead. 

"The  writer  of  these  pages  is  one  of  those  who 
did  not  shrink,  on  the  2d  of  December,  from  the 
utmost  effort  to  accomplish  the  first  of  these  two 
great  duties ;  in  publishing  this  book  he  fulfils  the 
second.  •  #  •  •  • 

MIt  is  time  that  the  human  conscience  should 
awaken. 

w  Ever  since  the  4a*  of  December,  1851,  a  success- 
ful ambuscade,  a  crime  odious,  repulsive,  infamous, 
unprecedented,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  was 
committed,  has  been  triumphant,  and  dominant, 
erecting  itself  into  a  theory,  boasting  in  the  face  of 
the  sun,  making  laws,  issuing  decrees,  taking  soci- 
ety, religion,  domestic  life  under  its  protection, 
holding  out  its  hand  to  the  kings  of  Europe  who 
Accept  it,  and  saying  to  them  '  my  brother,'  or '  my 
This  crime  no  one  disputes,  not  even 


those  who  profit  by  it,  who  live  by  it,  and  who 
merely  say  that  it  was  necessary;  not  even  he 
who  committed  it,  and  who  merely  says  that  he, 
the  criminal,  has  been  '  absolved/  This  crime  con- 
tains within  itself  all  crimes,  treachery  in  its  con- 
ception, perjury  in  its  execution,  murder  and  as- 
sassination in  its  struggle,  spoliation,  swindling, 
and  robbery  in  its  triumph;  this  crime  draws  after 
it  an  integral  part  of  itself, — the  suppression  of  the 
laws,  the  violation  of  constitutional  inviolabilites, 
arbitrary  sequestrations,  the  confiscations  of  prop- 
erty, nocturnal  massacres,  secret  shootings,  com- 
missions superseding  tribunals,  ton  tkovtand  citi- 
zens transpor  led, J 'or ty  thousand  citizens  proscribed, 
sixty  thousand  families  desolate  and  despairing. 
These  things  are  patent,  well— painful  as  it  is  to 
say  it — silence  shrouds  this  crime ;  it  is  there,  men 
see  it,  touch  it,  and  pass  on  to  their  business;  shops 
are  opened,  stock-jobbers  job,  commerce,  seated  on 
her  bales,  rubs  her  hands  complacently,  and  the 
moment  might  seem  close  at  hand  when  all  that 
has  taken  place  will  seem  quite  natural.  He  that 
measures  out  stuff  does  not  hear  the  ell-wand  in 
his  band  say  to  him, '  It  is  a  false  measure  that 
governs.'  He  that  weighs  out  a  commodity  does 
not  hear  the  scales  raise  their  voice  and  say, '  It  is 
a  false  weight  that  rules.'  Strange  order  of  things 
truly,  that  nas  for  its  base  supreme  disorder,  the 
negative  of  all  right !  equilibrium  resting  on  in- 
iquity I 

"Let  us  add — what  for  thatmatter  is  self-evident — 
that  the  author  of  this  crime  is  a  malefactor  of  the 
most  depraved  and  lowest  description. 

"At  this  moment,  let  all  who  wear  a  robe,  a 
scaii  or  an  uniform ;  let  all  who  serve  this  man, 
know,  if  they  think  themselves  the  agents  of  a 
power,  that  they  deceive  themselves;  they  are 
only  the  comrades  of  a  pirate.  Ever  since  the  2d 
December,  there  have  been  no  functionaries  in 
F ranee,  there  have  only  been  accomplices.  The 
moment  has  come  when  every  one  must  render  to 
himself  sn  exact  account,  and  must  precisely  un- 
derstand what  it  is  he  has  done,  what  he  is  doing. 
The  gendarmes  who  arrested  those  whom  the  man 
of  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne  called  *  insurgents,' 
arrested  the  guardians  of  the  constitution.  The 
judge  who  tried  the  combatants  of  Paris  or  the 
provinces,  placed  upon  the  prisoner's  bench  the 
sustainers  of  the  law.  The  officer,  who  confined 
in  the  depths  of  the  hold  '  the  condemned,'  confined 
the  defenders  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  State. 
The  general  in  Africa  who  imprisoned  at  Lambes- 
sa  the  transported  men  bending  beneath  a  burning 
sun,  shivering  with  fever,  and  hollowing  out  in  the 
soil  a  furrow  destined  for  their  graves— that  gener- 
al sequestrated,  tortured,  murdered  the  men  of 
Right.  All,  generals,  officers,  gendarmes,  judges, 
are  under  full  and  manifest  forfeiture.  They  have 
before  them  more  than  innocent  men, — heroes! 
more  than  victims, — martyrs ! 

"  Let  them  know  this,  and  hasten  to  act  upon  that 
knowledge ;  let  them  at  least,  break  chains,  draw 
bolts,  disincumber  hulks,  throw  opeu  jails,  since 
they  have  not  the  courage  yet  to  grasp  tho  sword. 
Come  consciences,  rise  up!  the  time  is  come, 
arise  I 

"  If  law,  right,  duty,  reason,  common  sense,  equal- 
ity, justice,  suffice  not,  think  of  the  future!  If  re- 
morse be  mute,  responsibility  should  speak  ! 

"And  let  all  those  who  landed  proprietors,  shake 
the  magistrate  by  the  hand;  who,  bankers,  fete  a 
general,  who,  peasants,  salute  a  gendarme  ;  let  all 
those  who  do  not  shrink  from  the  hotel  in  which 
dwells  the  minister,  from  the  house  in  which  abides 
the  prefect,  as  from  a  pest-house ;  let  all  those  who, 
simple  citizens,  not  being  functionaries,  go  to  the 
balls  and  banquets  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  see  not 
that  the  black  flag  waves  over  the  Elysee ;  let  all 

hese  in  like  manner  know,  that  this  class  of  op- 
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probium  is  contagious ;  if  they  escape  from  mate- 
rial, tbey  will  not  escape  from  moral  complicity. 
The  crime  of  the  2d  December  bespatters  them. 

"The  present  situation,  seemingly  so  calm  to 
the  unthinking,  is  foil  of  convulsion :  be  sore  of 
it.  When  public  morality  is  eclipsed,  a  terrible 
darkness  comes  over  social  order. 

44  All  security  disappears,  all  supports  vanish. 

'•  Thenceforth  there  is  not  in  Prance  a  court,  a 
tribunal,  nor  a  judge,  to  render  justice  and  pro- 
nouuce  a  penalty,  for  anything,  against  any  one,  in 
the  name  of  any  one. 

••  Bring  before  the  judicial  bench  a  malefactor  of 
any  class :  the  robber  will  say  to  the  judges,  the 
chief  of  the  state  robbed  the  Bank  of  twenty-five 
million  of  francs;  the  false  witness  will  say  to  the 
judges,  the  chief  of  the  state  swore  an  oath  in  the 
face  of  God  and  man,  and  that  oath  be  has  violated  -, 
the  former  wilt  say,  the  chief  of  the  state  has  arres- 
ted, and  confined  against  all  law.  the  representa- 
tives of  the  sovereign  people;  the  swindler  will 
say,  the  chief  ol  the  state  got  his  electiou,  got 
power,  got  the  Toileries.  by  swindling;  the  forger 
will  say,  the  chief  of  the  state  forged  votes ;  tbe 
foot-pad  will  say,  the  chief  of  the  state  stole  their 

5 arses  from  the  Princes  of  Orleans ;  the  first  ban- 
it  at  the  corner  of  a  wood  will  say,  the  chief  of 
the  state  shot,  sabred,  bayonetted,  massacred  pas- 
sengers in  the  streets ;  and  all  together,  swindler, 
forger,  false  witness,  foot-pad,  robber,  assassin,  will 
add. — and  you  judges,  you  have  been  to  salute  this* 
man  to  praise  him  for  having  perjured  himself,  to 
congratulate  him  on  having  forged,  to  compliment 
him  for  having  swindled,  to  praise  him  for  having 
plundered,  to  thank  him  for  having  murdered ! 
what  can  you  say  to  us  ? 

"Sorely,  this  is  a  sad  state  of  things!  to  sleep 
under  it  would  be  an  aggravation  of  ignominy. 

"  It  is  time,  we  repeat,  this  monstrous  torpor  of 
conscience  shonld  end.  It  must  not  be  after  that 
fearful  scandal,  the  triumph  of  crime,  a  still  more 
fearful  scandal,  the  indifference  of  the  civilised 
world,  should  be  presented  to  mankind. 

'*  If  that  were  to  be  so,  history  would  appear  one 
day  as  an  avenger ;  while  from  this  very  hour  as 
the  wounded  lion  takes  refuge  in  solitudes,  the 
just  man.  veiling  his  face  in  presence  of  the  univer- 
sal prostration,  would  take  refuge  in  the  immensity 
of  bis  disdain. 

*  •  *  *  *  * 

"But  it  will  not  be;  men  will  awaken. 

"  The  present  book  has  for  sole  aim  to  rouse 
the  sleepers.  France  must  not  even  adhere  to  this 
government  with  the  adhesion  of  lethargy;  at  cer- 
tain hours,  in  certain  places,  under  certain  shades, 
to  sleep  is  to  die. 

"Let  us  add  that  at  this  moment,  France, 
strange  to  say,  but  none  the  less  true,  knows  not  of 
what  took  place  on  the  2nd  December  and  subse- 
quently, or  knows  it  imperfectly,  and  this  is  her 
excuse.  However,  owing  to  the  revival  of  gener- 
ous and  courageous  publications,  the  facts  are  be- 
ginning to  ooze  out.  This  book  is  destined  to 
bring  some  of  those  facts  forward,  and  please  God, 
to  present  them  in  their  true  light,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  people  should  know  who  and  what  this 
M.  Bonaparte  is.  At  the  present  moment,  thanks 
to  the  suppression  of  the  tribune,  thanks  to  the 
suppression  of  the  press,  thanks  to  the  suppression 
of  free  speech,  of  liberty,  and  of  troth, — suppressions 
which  have  bad  for  one  result  the  permitting  M. 
Bonaparte  to  do  everything,  but  which  have  had 
also,  as  another  result,  the  nullification  of  all  bis 
aots  without  exception,  including  the  indescribable 
scrutiny  of  the  20th  of  December,— thanks,  we 
say,  to  the  stilling  oC  all  complaints,  the  darkening 
of  all  light,  no  man,  no  thing,  no  fact  wears 
its  true  aspect  or  bears  its  real  name;  M.  Bona- 
.  parte's  crime  is  not  a  crime,  it  is  called  a  necessity ; 


M.  Bonaparte's  ambuscade  is  not  an  ambuscade,  it 
is  called  defence  de  torture;  M.  Bonaparte's  rob- 
beries are  not  robberies,  tbey  are  called  meaewret 
of  state ;  M.  Bonaparte's  murders  are  not  murders, 
they  are  called  public  safety ;  M.  Bonaparte's  ac- 
complices are  not  mafefactors.  they  are  called 
magistrates,  senators,  and  councillors  of  state ;  M. 
Bonaparte's  adversaries  are  not  tbe  soldiers  of  tbe 
law  and  of  right  tbey  are  Jack  Cades,  demagogue*, 
communists.  In  the  eyes  of  France,  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  the  2nd  December  is  still  under  a  mask. 
This  book  is  a  hand  issuing  from  tbe  shade,  and 
tearing  that  mask  off! 

"Gome,  let  us  show  up  this  triumph  of  order! 
let  us  depict  this  government  so  vigorous,  so  firm, 
so  well  based,  so  strong,  admired  by  a  crowd, 
with  more  ambition  than  boots,  of  scamps  and 
beggars;  sustained  on  change  by  Fould,  the  Jew, 
and  in  the  church  of  Montalembert,  the  Catholic ; 
esteemed  by  women  seeking  to  sell  themselves, 
and  by  men  wanting  to  be  prefects ;  resting  on  a 
coalition  of  prostitution ;  giving  fetes ;  making  car- 
dinals ;  wearing  white  neck-cloths,  kid  gloved,  like 
Moray;  new-varnished,  like  Maupas;  or  brushed 
up  like  Persigny ;  and  all,  rich,  elegant,  gilded,  joy- 
ous, sprung  from  a  pool  of  blood. 

"  Yes,  men  will  waken! 

"  Men  will  rise  up  from  that  torpor  which,  to 
such  a  people,  is  shame ;  and  when  France  does 
awaken,  when  she  does  open  ber  eyes,  when  she 
does  distinguish,  wheu  she  does  see  that  which  is 
before  her  and  beside  her,  she  will  recoil  with  a 
terrible  shudder  from  the  monstrous  crime  which 
had  dared  to  espouse  her  in  the  dark,  and  of  which 
she  has  shared  tbe  bed. 

"  Then  the  last  hour  will  toll ! 

"  Sceptics  smile,  and  say,  insistingly : — 

" '  Hope  nothing  of  the  sort  This  government* 
you  say,  is  the  shame  of  France.  So  be  it ;  but 
this  shame  rises  on  Change.  Hope  nothing, 
to  live  on  hope  you  must  be  poets  and  dreamers. 
Look  round  you:  the  tribune,  the  press,  intelli- 
gence, speech,  thought,  all  that  was  liberty,  has 
vanished.  Yesterday,  these  things  were  in  move- 
ment, in  life;  to-day,  they  are  all  petrifaction. 
Well,  everybody  is  satisfied  with  this  petrifaction, 
everybody  manages  to  do  very  well  with  it,  to  con- 
duct business  on  it,  to  live*  on  it.  as  usual.  Society 
goes  on,  and  plenty  of  worthy  folks  are  delighted 
with  this  state  of  things.  Why  do  you  want  to  alter, 
to  stop  that  state  of  things  ?  Take  our  word  fur  it, 
it  is  all  firm,  all  solid ;  as  the  present  is,  so  will  the 
future  be.' 

"  We  are  in  Russia,  the  Neva  is  frozen  over  j 
houses  are  built  upon  tbe  ice.  and  heavy  chariots  roll 
over  it.  It  is  no  longer  water,  it  is  rock.  People 
flock  up  and  down  this  marble,  which  was  once  ss> 
river.  A  town  is  run  up,  streets  are  made,  sbopsi 
opened,  people  buy,  sell,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  light 
fires  on  what  once  was  water.  You  can  do  what- 
ever you  please  there.  Fear  nothing.  Laugh, 
dance;  it  is  more  solid  than  terra-firma.  Why,  It 
sounds  beneath  the  foot  like  granite.  Hurrah  for 
the  winter !  Hurrah  for  tbe  ice  I  This  will  last  till 
doomsday !  And  look  up  at  tbe  sky ;  is  it  day  T  is 
it  night?  what  is  it?  A  dull,  wan  light  glares  over 
the  snow ;  why,  the  sun  is  dying! 

"  No,  thou  art  not  dying,  O,  liberty  1  And  one  of 
these  days,  at  the  moment  when  thou  art  least  ex- 
pecttd  in  the  hour  when  they  lb  all  have  most  utterly 
forgotten  thee,  thou  wilt  rise  dazzling  I  thy  radtsasat 
face  will  suddenly  be  seen  issuing  from  the  earth, 
resplendent  in  the  horizon !  Over  all  that  snow, 
over  all  that  ice.  over  that  hard,  white  plain,  over 
that  water  become  rock,  over  all  that  villataoem 
winter,  thou  wilt  scatter  thy  golden  shafts,  thy  er- 
dent  and  effulgent  rayl  Light,  beat,  life!  ssaad 
then,  listen  1  Do  you  hear  that  murmuring  so«aaul ! 
do  you  hear  that  crackling  noise,  so  wide-spread 
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and  to  formidable!  It  is  the  breaking  up  of  the 
iee!  it  it  the  melting  of  the  Neva)  it  is  the  river 
resumins:  its  course !  it  is  the  water,  living,  joyous 
and  terrible,  upraising  the  dead,  hideous  ice.  and 
shattering  it  It  was  granite,  yon  said ;  behold,  it 
shivers  like  glass !  It  is  tbe  breaking  op  of  tbe 
ice.  I  tell  yon:  it  is  the  troth  returning,  it  is  pro- 
gress recommencing,  it  is  humanity  resuming  its 
march,  and  uprootinsr,  breaking  to  pieces,  carrying 
off,  and  burying  fathoms  deep,  and  for  ever,  not 
merely  Louis  Bonaparte's  spick  and  span  new 
empire,  but  tbe  whole  fabric  and  superstructure  of 
antique  despotism.  Look  on  these  things  as 
they  are  passing;  they  will  never  return,  you  will 
never  attain  behold  them.  That  half-submerged 
book  is  the  old  code  of  iniquity ;  that  sinking  stool 
the  throne ;  and  that  other  stool  standing  on  it,  is 
the  scaffold ) 

"  And  for  this  immense  engulfment,  this  supreme 
victory  of  life  over  deatb,  what  was  needed  T    One 
of  thy  glances,  Sun! — one  of  thy  rays,  O  Liberty ! 
****** 

"Money,  and  with  money  cjToss  debauchery. 
Such  were  his  means  of  action  in  his  three  enter*' 
prises  at  Strasburg,  at  Boulogne,  at  Paris.  Two 
failures  and  a  success.  Magnan,  who  refused  at 
Boulogne,  sold  himself  at  Paris.  If  Lnois  Bona- 
parte had  been  defeated  on  the  2nd  December, 
just  as  there  were  found  on  him,  st  Boulogne,  the 
900,000  francs  he  had  brought  from  London,  so  there 
woo  Id  have  been  found,  at  the  Elysfee,  the  twenty- 
five  milions  taken  from  the  Bank. 

"There  has,  then,  been  in  France — one  must 
needs  speak  of  these  things  coolly — there  has,  then, 
been  in  France,  in  that  land  of  the  sword,  in  that 
land  of  knighthood,  in  the  land  of  Hoche.  of  Drouot, 
and  of  Bayard* — there  has  been  a  day,  when  a  man, 
surrounded  by  five  or  six  political  sharpers,  prac- 
titioners in  ambuscades,  coup  fetal  jockies,  lolling 
in  a  gilded  chair,  his  feet  on  the  fender,  a  cijjar  in 
his  mouth,  has  tarriffed  military  honor,  has  weighed 
it  in  the  scales  like  a  commodity. — as  a  thing  purch- 
asable and  selable-has  put  down  the  general  at  a  mil- 
lion, the  private  at  a  louis,  and  has  said  of  the  con- 
science of  the  French  army,  that  is  worth  so  much. 

••  And  this  man  is  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor. 

For  that  matter  this  nephew  is  not  proad :  be 
accommodates  himself,  'with  great  facility,  to 
his  adventures,  adapts  himself,  without  a  grim- 
mace,  to  the  most  degrading  tarns  of  fortane. 
Place  him  in  London  and  let  it  be  his  interest  to 
please  tbe  English  government,  he  will,  without 
Hesitation,  in  the  very  hand  which  now  seeks  to 
seize  the  sceptre  of  Charlemange,  grasp  the  trun- 
cheon of  a  special  constable.  If  I  were  not  Napo- 
leon, I  would  be  Vidocq.  And  here  thought 
pauses ! 

M  And  Bach  is  the  man  by  whom  France  is  gov- 
erned !  governed,  do  I  say !  possessed  in  full  sov- 
ereignty ! 

"And  every  moment,  and  every  day,  in  his  de- 
crees, in  his  messages,  in  his  harangues,  in  all 
these  unprecedented  imbecilities,  which  he  parades 
in  the  MoniUur,  this  emigrant,  so  ignorant  of 
France,  gives  lessons  to  France;  and  this  knave 
tells  France  that  he  has  saved  her!  Saved  her! 
From  whom  T  From  herself.  Before  he  came  Pro- 
vidence committed  nothing  but  absurdities ;  God 
waited  for  him  to  put  everything  in  order.  At 
length  he  came.  For  the  last  thirty-six  years  poor 
France  has  been  afflicted  with  all  sorts  of  perni- 
cious things:  that  'sonority,'  the  tribune;  that 
uproar,  the  press;  that  insolence,  thought;  that 
crying  abuse,  liberty :  he  came,  he — and  lor  the  tri- 
bune he  substituted  the  senate; — for  the  press,  the 
censorship;  for  thought,  imbecility ;  for  liberty,  the 
sabre ;  and  by  the  sabre,  through  the  censorship, 
through  imbecility,  and  by  the  senate,  France  is 
saved!  Saved !  Bravo !  and  from  whom,  I  ask  again  T  i 


From  a  horde  of  pillagers,  robbers,  JackCades,  assas- 
sins, demagogues !  It  was  necessary  to  pot  a  strait 
waistcoat  on  this  lunatic,  this  France,  and  M.  Bona- 
parte  Louis  was  the  man  called  specially  by  Pro- 
vidence to  do  it.  Now  France  is  imprisoned-— diet- 
ed, on  wholesome  bread  and  water,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  properly  humbled,  and  under  safeguard ;  be 
easy  all  of  yon;  Master  Bonaparte,  resident  gen- 
darme at  the  Elysee.  answers  for  her  to  Europe; 
he  has  taken  the  thing  into  his  own  hands ;  this 
miserable  France  is  in  her  straight  waistcoat  and 
woe  be  to  her  if  she  stirs !  Ah !  what  spectacle  is 
this?  What  dream  is  this?  What  night-mare  is 
it  T  On  the  one  hand  a  nation  first  among  nations, 
and  on  the  other,  a  man,  tbe  last  among  men— yet 
see  whatthat  man  dares  do  to  that  nation !  Whatl 
he  tramples  her  under  foot  he  laughs  her  openly 
to  scorn,  he  flouts  her,  leaves  her,  repudiates 
her.  insults  her,  scoffs  at  her !  What !  he 
says,  there  is  only  1!  What!  in  this  land  of 
France,  where  no  man's  ear  may  be  struck  with 
impunity,  a  whole  people  is  to  be  ignominioosry 
assaulted,  and  no  word  said!  Oh!  unutterable 
shame!  Each  time  that  M.  Bonaparte  spits  most 
every  face  be  wiped !  And  can  this  lsst  7  And  do 
you  tell  me  it  will  last?  No!  No!  No!  By  all 
the  blood  that  runs  in  all  our  veins,  I  tell  you  no  1  it 
shall  not.  If  it  did,  it  must  be  that  there  is  no  moan 
a  God  in  heaven,  or  no  longer  upon  earth  a  France! 
a  *  *  *  #  * 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

"  A  roll  of  drums :   Attention,  blackguards ! 
•"The  President  of  the  Republic, 

"  *  Considering  that— all  the  restrictive  laws  as 
the  liberty  of  the  press  having  been  repealed.— ell 
the  laws  against  hand-bills  and  posting-bills  having 
been  abolished. — the  ripht  of  public  assemblage 
having  been  fully  reestablished.— all  the  unconsti- 
tutional laws,  including  martial  law,  having  been 
suppressed, — every  citizen  being  empowered  to 
say  what  he  likes  through  every  medium  of  pub- 
licity, whether  newspaper,  posting-bill,  or  electoasl 
meeting,— all  solemn  engagements,  especially  tbe 
oath  of  the  20th  December,  1848.  having  been  scru- 
pulously kept,— all  facts  having  been  investigated, 
all  questions  propounded  and  discussed,  the  merits 
of  all  candidates  having  been  publicly  debated, 
without  the  possibility  of  alleging  that  the  slight- 
est violence  bad  been  exercised  against  the  mean- 
est citizen,— in  one  word,  in  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  liberty— 

"  *  The  sovereign  people  being  interrogated  on 
this  question: 

"*Do  the  French  people  mean  to  place  them- 
selves, bound  hand  and  foot,  at  the  discretion  of  If. 
Louis  Bonaparte? 

"  *  Have  replied  YES  bv  7,600,000  suffrages  (we 
shall  speak  again  of  these  7,500,000  suffrages). 
"'promulgates   the    constitution   of   which 
"  *  hebe  follows  the  tenor  : 

"'Article  1.  The  Constitution  recognises,  con- 
firms, and  guarantees  the  great  principles  pro- 
claimed in  1789,  and  whieh  are  the  foundation  (ST 
the  publie  rights  of  the  Fr-noh  people. 

"  *  Article  2  and  following.  The  march  of  events 
b  >ing  impeded  by  the  freedom .  of  speech  end  the 
litany  of  the  press,  they  are  superseded  by  the 
police  and  the  eensonbip,  as  well  as  bv  the  seorat 
delibsrations  of  the  senate,  the  legislative  body 
and  the  council  of  state 

" '  Article  last.  The  thing  commonly  called  hu- 
man intelligence  is  suppressed. 

"  <  Done  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  January 
14,1862. 

*€« Louis  Napoleon. 

<•  *  Seen  and  signed  with  the  great  seal. 

44  «  E.    ROUHEE, 

"  'Ktfper  of  the  Seals  and  M.nister  of  Justice* 
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"  This  Consti  ution,  which  loudly  proclaim*  and 
confirms  tbe  revolution  of  1789  in  iti  principles  and 
iU  consequences,  and  which  merely  abolishes  lib- 
erty, has  clearly  and  happily  been  infiued  int  tbe 
mind  of  M.  Bonaparte,  oy  an  old  provincial  play- 
Mil  which  we  will  htre  recall : 

This  Day, 

Ct)c  6rano  Brsrssratsuen 

OF 

LA  DAME   BLANCHE, 

AN  OPERA  IN  "IHRKB  ACTS. 

Note.  7*e  music  which  would  embarrase  the 
progrr*M  of  the  action,  will  be  replaced  by  a  piquant 
seta  lively  dialogue. 

TBI   SENATE. 

"  7%it  piquant  and  lively  dialogue  is  comprised 
1st  the  council  of  state,  the  legislative  body  and  the 
senate. 

"Is  thfre  a  senate  thenl  Certainly.  This 
'great  tody,'  this  *  balancing  power.'  this  'su- 

Kme  moderator,'  is  even  the  principal  splendor  of 
i  Constitution.    Let  us  consider  it  tor  a  mo- 
stent. 

"The  senate!  Well,  it  is  a  senate.  But  of 
what  senate  are  you  speaking  1  Is  it  the  senate 
whoso  duty  it  was  to  deliberate  on  the  description  of 
tauoe  wi  h  whioh  the  Roman  Emperor  should  eat 
bis  tnrbot  1  Ib  it  the  senate  of  whioh  Napo  eon  thus 
spoke  on  the  5th  April,  1814 :  '  A  sign  was  »n  or 
nor  for  the  senate,  and  it  always  did  m  re  than 
was  required  of  it  V  Is  it  th  same  senate  of  which 
the  same  Napoleon  said  in  1805 :  '  The  poltroons 
were  afraid  of  displeasing  me  V*  Is  it  the  senate 
whioh  drew  from  Tiberius  a  similar  exolamation : 
*  The  wretches  are  g-eater  slaves  than  1  require 
them  to  be  V  Is  it  the  senate  whioh  caused  Cfaurles 
XII-  to  say :  *  Send  my  boot  to  Stockholm.'  '  For 
What  purpose  Sire  V  demanded  his  minister.  '  To 
nretide  over  the  senate,'  was  the  reply.  But  let  us 
not  trifle.  This  yw  they  are  eighty ;  they  wiH 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty  the  next  They  monopo- 
list to  themselves,  in  full  plenitude,  fourteen  arti 
ekes  of  the  '  Constitution,'  from  art  cle  19  to  article 
SB  They  are  '  the  guardians  of  tbe  public  liber- 
ties;' their  funotions  are  gratuitous  by  article  22; 
consequently,  they  have  from  filteen  to  thirty  thou- 
sand mines  per  annum.  T  ey  have  the  peouliar 
nrivilege  of  receiving  their  salary,  and  the  attri 
bate  of  not  opposing  the  promulgation  of  the  laws. 
They  are  all  illustrious  per-onages.t  Tfcis  is  not 
an  abortive  senate  t  like  thit  of  Napol  on  the 
unole  ;  this  is  a  6  nafidc  senate;  the  marshals  be- 
long to  it,  the  card  nais  beloig  to  it,  M.  Leboouf 
belongs  to  it. 

41  If  ashed.  *wVat  is  your  position  in  the  coun- 
try V  the  senate  may  reply,  *  we  are  charged  with 
tbe  pre  ervation  of  pub'io  liberty.'  •  Wha  is  your 
bnsness  in  this  cityl'  The  clown  demands  o( 
Harlequin:  'my  business,'  replies  Harlequin,  'is 
to  oarry-oomb  th   horse  of  brocza.' 

" « We  know  what  is  meant  bv  espnt-de-corps  : 
this  spirit  w  U  urge  the  senate  by  every  possible 
means  to  augment 'its  power.  It  will  destroy  the 
legislative  body,  if  it  can  ;  and  if  occision  offers  it 
will  compound  with  the  Bourbons.' 

"  Who  said  thisl  The  First  Consul.  Where  1 
At  the  Tuilerles,  in  April,  1804. 


+  Thilwudeau.  *'  History  of the  Consulate  and  the  Em- 
ofra." 

t  "  All  the  illustrious  personi  of  the  country.  Louis 
Bonaparte's  "  Appeal  to  the  people:*    December  2, 1851. 

%  '•  The  senate  was  an  abortion ;  and  in  Prance  no  one 
ttkes  to  see  people  well  paid  merely  to  make  some  bad 
actions."   Words  of  Napoleon  -  Memorial  from  St. 


"  <  Without  title  or  authority,  and  in  violation 

of  every  principle,  it  has  surrendered  the  count  y 
and  eonsua  mated  its  rain.  It  has  been  the  pi  y- 
thiog  of  high  intriguers ;  I  know  of  no  body  which 
ought  to  appear  in  history  with  greater  ignominy 
than  the  senate  ' 

"Who  aaid  that!  The  Emperor.  Where  1 
At  St.  Helena 

"  There  is  actually  then  a  senate  in  the  'Consti- 
tution of  January  14 '  But,  candidly  speaking, 
this  is  a  fault ;  for  now  that  tbe  pnVl  e  regimen  hen 
m«de  some  progress  we  are  leeusteoied  to  see  the 
pub  io  bich«ay  better  kept.  After  the  Senate  of 
the  Empire  we  » ad  thought  that  no  more  senate* 
would  be  shot  like  rubbish  along  the  wall  of  Con- 
stitutions. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  AND  THE  LEGISLATIVE  BODY. 

"  There  is  also  a  council  ef  state  and  a  legislative 
body :  the  former  j  >yous,  well  paid,  plump,  rosy, 
oily,  and  fresh,  wlto  a  lively  eye,  quick  ear,  volu- 
ble tongue,  and  sw.rd  by  i'S  site,  with  a  portly 
corporation,  a  d  belaeed  in  gold ;  the  legislative 
body,  pale,  sad,  an  •  meagre  io  1  s  silver  lace.  The 
oonnoil  of  state  oomes  and  g  es,  o-  ters  and  exits, 
returns,  raits,  disposes,  settles,  deoides,  orders,  and 
Bees  Louis  Napoleon  face  to  face.  The  legirla  ive 
body,  on  the  contrary,  walks: on  tip-toe,  tumbles 
with  its  hat,  puts  a  finger  on  it*  mouth,  seaM  a 
humbly,  sits  on  the  corner  of  its  chair,  and  speaks 
only  when  spoken  to.  Its  words  being  naturally 
tbicene,  the  public  journals  are  forbidden  *»  make 
the  slightest  allusion  to  them.  The  legislative 
body  passes  tbe  laws  and  the  taxes  by  article  39, 
and  when  fancying  it  has  occasion  f-r  some  astrac* 
tion,  some  detail,  some  figure,  or  some  explanation, 
it  presents  itstli,  hat  In  hand,  at  the  minitaeriai 
doorway  to  con -ok  the  ministers,  an  usher  receives 
it  in  the  anti-chamber,  and,  laugbing  in  its  face, 
gives  it  a  fillip  on  the  nose.  Soon  axe  the  duties 
of  the  legislative  body. 

•*  Let  us  show  how,  in  June,  1852,  this  melan- 
choly position  drew  some  sighs  from  he  sorrowful 
perfconeges  in  it.  The  report  of  the  commission 
on  the  budget  will  remain  >n  the  memory  « f  m.n, 
aa  one  of  ihe  most  heart  rending  master-pieces  of 
the  plaintive  style,  Let  us  repeat  these  gentle 
accents: 

"  *  formerly,  ss  you  know,'  (says  the  legislative 
body,) '  ihe^neoewa  y  comm  .nioationsoa  such  oasea 
existed  directly  between  the  commissioners  and 
the  ministers.  It  was  to  the  latter  they  addressed 
themselves  to  obtain  tbo  documents  indispensable 
to  the  discussion  of  affairs ;  and  the  minister*  even 
oame  personally  with  the  heads  of  their  several 
departments  to  give  verbal  explanations,  frequently 
sufficient  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  furtaer  din- 
ouaaion ;  and  the  ri  solutions  come  to  by  the  oom- 
misaion  on  the  budget  after  they  had  heard  these 
were  submit,  ed  direct  to  the  Lhaoiber. 

"  *  But  now  we  can  have  no  communication  with 
the  g  vernment  exoen-  through  the  n.edium  of  the 
council  of  state ;  whioh,  beiug  the  ooLfidaai  and 
the  trgan  of  its  wishes,  has  alone  the  right  of 
tranemi  ti  g  to  the  legislative  body  the  documents 
which,  in  its  turn,  it  receives  from  the  ministers. 

" 4  La  a  word,  for  written,  as  well  as  verbal  com- 
munication, the  government  oommiasioneis  have 
superseded  the  ministers,  with  waom,  however, 
thty  must  hare  a  preliminary  understanding. 

tZt  With  respect  to  the  modifications  whioh  thn 
eommissiun  might  wish  to  propose,  whether  by  tan 
adoption  of  amendments  presented  by  thedeputits, 
or  from  its  own  examination  of  the  budget,  th  yr 
must,  before  you  are  called  upon  to  consider  ths&9 
be  sent  to  the  council  of  sta  e,  there  to  u  dergo 
discussion. 

" '  Taere-~it  is  imp  ssible  not  to  remark  it 

those  mod  fi oations  nave  no  invernresnts,  and  But* 
I  official  defenders. 
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*' *  This  mode  of  procedure  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  constitution  i'self ;  an1  if  me  speak  of  the 
matter  now.  it  Is  solely  to  prove  to  you  that  »t  most 
occasion  delay*  in  accomplishing  th*  task  imposed 
up  *  the  commisson  on  the  budget.** 

"  Reproach  was  never  ao  mildly  uttered ;  it  If 
impo-a  ble  to  receive  mo  e  chastely  and  mo-e 
gracefully,  w'^at  M  Bonaparte,  in  his  autocratic 
■tjle  call*  'guarantees  of  calmness,' f  but  what 
Mol'ere,  with  the  license  of  a  great  writer,  de- 
nominates '  kicks  on  the — '  % 

"  Thus,  in  the  shop  where  laws  and  budgets  are 
manufactured,  there  is  *  master  of  the  house,  the 
council  <>f  state,  aod  a  servant,  the  legislative  body 
Io  virtue  or  the  « Const Itntion,'  Who  is  it  that 
appoints  the  master  or  the  house  1  M  Bonaparte 
Who  nominates  the  servant  1  The  nation.  That 
is  as  it  should  be.  *  •  •  • 

"  With  reference  to  this  wo  d  budget  an  observa 
iion  oo  ura  to  us.    In  this  present  year '  f  1852,  tbe 
bishops  and  tbe  judges  •  f  the  Cour  de  Cassation  § 
have  60  francs  per  diem ;  the  archbishops,  th 
councillors  of  state,  tb.9  ohief  presidents,  aud  th 
attorneys  general,  have  each  69  fr  nos  d  i'y;  t  e 
senators,  the  prefects,  and  the  generals  of  d. vision 
receive  88  francs  <aoh  per  dsy;  the  presidents  of 
sections  i  f  the  Council  of  State  222  franc*  p  r  day ; 
the  ministers  252  francs  per  day ;  Mons  ign  ur  the 
Prince   Pre  ident,  comprising,  of  couise,  in  his 
•alary,  the  value  of  the  royal  residences,  receive* 
daily  44,444  francs,  44  centime*     The  revolutio 
of  the  2d  December  was  made  against  the  23  francs 
of  the  deputies!  •  •  • 

THE  ADHERENTS. 

"  Who  are  tbey  that  flock  round  the  establish- 
ment ?    The  heart  sickens  to  think  of  it. 

*  Ab !  these  rulers  of  the  day,  we  who  are  now 
proscribed,  we  remember  them  when  they  were 
representatives  of  the  people,  only  twelve  months 
back,  passed  and  repassed  them  in  the  lobbies  of 
tbe  Assembly,  their  heads  high,  and  their  walk, 
their  air  and  their  look  of  independence,  indicated 
that  they  belonged  to  it,  How  lofty  and  how  proud 
they  were !  How  they  placed  their  hands  on  their 
hearts  while  they  shouted  'Vive  la  Republiquel' 
and  if  some  '  terrorist,'  some  '  Montagnard,'  or  some 
'red  republican/  happened  to  allude  from  tbe  tri- 
bune to  the  planned  coup  d'Ctat  and  the  projected 
Empire,  bow  they  vociferated  to  him,  'you  are  a 
calumniator!'  How  tbey  shrugged  their  shoulders 
at  the  word  senate !— '  The  Empire  now,'  cried  one, 
*  would  be  blood  and  mire,  you  calumniate  us,  we 
shall  never  be  implicated  in  such  a  matter.'  An- 
other affirmed  that  he  consented  to  be  one  of  the 
president's  ministers  solely  to  devote  himself  to 
the  defence  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws ;  a 
third  glorified  the  tribunefl  as  the  palladium  of  the 
country ;  a  fourth  recalled  the  oath  of  Louis  Bona- 
parte, exclaiming:  'Do  you  doubt  that  he  is  an 
honest  man 7' 

•  »**•• 

"  These  worthy  dupes,  we  know  them  also;  we 
bave  aeen  them  in  numbers  on  tbe  benches  of  the 
majority  at  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Their 
chiefs,  skillful  operators,  had  succeeded  in  terrify- 
ing them,  a  certain  method  of  leading  them 
wherever  they  thought  proper.  These  chiefs,  un- 
able any  longer  to  employ  usefully  those  old  bug- 
bears, the  terms  Jacobin  and  sans-culotU  decided- 
ly too  hackneyed,  had  furbished  up  the  word^emo- 
gogue.    These  ringleaders,  trained  to  all  sorts  of 


*  "  Report  of  the  commission  on  the  budget  of  the 
legislative  body,  June,  1038. 

T  Preamble  oi  the  Constitution. 

J  See  the  Fourberies  is  Scapin. 

§  vuurt  of  Appeal. 

|j  Th  place  from  whioh  speeches  are  delivered  in  the 
Assembly.    It  is  also  used  to  signify  liberty  of  speech. 


schemes  and  manoeuvres,  availed  themselves  suc- 
cessfully of  the  term'  la  Montague ;'  and  agitated 
to  good  purpose  this  startling  and  magnificent 
souvenir.  With  these  few  letters  of  the  alphabet 
formed  into  syllables  and  suitably  accented: — 
Demagogues,  Montagnards,  Partitioned,  Com- 
munists, and  Red  Republicans,  they  made  wild- 
fires dance  before  the  eyes  of  the  simple.  They 
had  found  the  method  of  perverting  the  brains  of 
their  ingenious  colleagues  to  such  a  degree  as  to  en- 
crust them,  so  to  speak,  with  a  sort  of  dictionary, 
wherein  every  expression  made  use  of  by  the 
democratical  writers  and  orators  was  found  readily 
translated.  For  instance— humanity  vr&B  ferocity, 
universal  good  was  subversion,  republic  was  ter- 
rorism. Socialism  was  pillage,  fraternity  was  mas- 
sacre, the  gotpcl  was  death  to  the  rich.  Bo  that  if 
an  orator  of  the  Left  should  say,  for  instance—  We 
wish  for  the  suppression  of  war,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death,  a  crowd  of  poor  souls 
on  the  Right  distinctly  understood — we  wish  to  put 
everything  to  fire  and  sword,  and  in  a  fury  clenched 
their  fists  at  the  orator.  After  snch  speeches,  in 
which  the  only  questions  had  been  of  liberty,  of 
universal  peace,  of  prosperity  arising  from  labor,  of 
concord,  and  of  progress,  the  representatives  of 
that  category  which  we  have  designated  at  the 
head  of  this  paragraph  were  seen  to  rise  in  a  stater 
of  alarm,  uncertain  whether  thev  were  not  already 
guilotined.  and  look  for  their  hats  to  ascertain 
whether  they  still  had  heads  to  put  into  them. 

"These  poor  frightened  beings  made  no  difficul- 
ty of  giving  in  their  adhesion  to  the  2nd  Decem- 
ber. The  expression, '  Louis  Napoleon  has  saved 
society/  was  invented  specially  for  them. 

"Then  those  eternal  prefects,  those  eternal 
mayors,  those  eternal  magistrates,  those  eternal 
sheriff's,  those  eternal  comoliraenters  of  the  rising 
sun,  or  of  the  illumination  lamp,  who  the  day  after 
success  flock  round  the  conqueror,  round  the  tri- 
ampher,  round  the  master,  round  his  Majesty  Na- 
poleon the  Great,  round  his  Majesty  Louis  XVII I., 
round  his  Majesty  Alexander  1.,  round  his  M  jesty 
Charles  X.,  round  his  Majesty  Louis  Philippe, 
round  Citizen  Lamartine.  round  Citizen  Cavaignac, 
roond  Monseigtieur  the  Prince-President,  kneeling, 
smiling,  overflowing,  bearing  upon  salvers  the  keys 
of  their  towns,  and  on  their  faces  the  keys  of  their 
consciences. 

The  wedding  of  Gamacho  is  held  at  the  Elysae ; 
the  spits  are  turning  day  and  night  before  the  ioy- 
ous  fires;  according  to  the  bnlletins  published  on 
the  subject,  which  may  be  called  the  bulletins  of 
the  new  empire,  they  consume  there  daily  six 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  meat;  the  Ely  see 
will  soon  have  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  kitchens, 
like  tbe  Castle  of  Schmnbrunn ;  tbey  drink,  they 
eat,  they  laugh,  they  feast; — banquet  at  all  the  min- 
isters, banquet  at  the  military  school,  banquet  at 
tbe  Hotel  de  Ville.  banquet  at  the  Tuileries,  a  mon- 
ster fete  the  10th  May,  a  still  more  monster  fete 
the  15th  August;  they  swim  in  all  sorts  of  abun- 
dance, and  in  every  sort  of  intoxication-  And  the 
poor  man,— the  operator  who  is  oat  of  work,  the 
outcast  in  rags,  with  naked  feet,  to  whom 
summer  brings  no  bread,  and  winter  no  fuel, 
whose  old  mother  lies  in  agony  upon  a  rotten  mat- 
trass,  whose  daughter  walks  toe  streets  for  a  livli- 
hood,  whose  little  children  are  shivering  with  hun- 
ger, fever,  and  cold,  in  the  holes  and  corners  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Marceau,  in  the  cock-lofts  of 
Rouen,  and  in  the  cellars  of  LiUe, — is  he  thought 
of?  What  is  to  become  of  him?  What  is  dona 
for  him  7    Let  him  die  like  a  dog  1" 

Speaking  on  the  two  profiles  of  M.  Bo- 
naparte, "  corporatism  "  and  "  Jesuitism,'* 
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Napoieo*  thd  Little* 


— represented  by  "  Montalembert,  who 
does  not  believe  in  France,  and  Saint 
Armaud,  who  does  not  believe  in  God," 
Victor  Hugo  says  of  the  Dictator  who 
enjoys  at  once  the  snuff  of  the  corporal 
and  the  incense  of  the  Romish  priest : 

"To  enjoy  and  to  live  well,  we  repeat,  and  to 
consume  the  budget;  to  believe  nothing,  to  take 
advantage  of  all;  to  compromise  at  once  two  sa- 
cred things,  military  honor  and  religious  faith  ;  to 
stain  the  alter  with  blood,  and  the  standard  with 
holy  water;  to  make  the  soldier  ridiculous,  and  the 
priest  ferocious ;  to  mix  up  with  that  great 
political  swindle  which  he  calls  bis  power,  the 
Church  and  the  nation,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
Catholic  and  the  patriot.  This  is  the  system  of 
Napoleon  the  Little. 

"All  his  acts,  from  the  most  enormous  to  the 
most  peurile,  from  that  which  is  hideous  to  that 
which  is  ridiculous,  are  impressed  with  this  double 
stamp.  For  instance,  national  solemnities  are  tire- 
some to  him.  The  24th  February  and  the  4th 
May;  they  revive  disagreeable  or  dangerous 
lecollections,  which,  at  fixed  periods,  obstin- 
ately return.  An  anniversary  is  an  intruder; 
we  will  therefore  suppress  anniversaries.  Be  it 
so.  We  will  keep  but  one  fete,  our  own.  Won- 
derfully well.  But  with  one  fete  only  how  are 
two  parties  to  be  satisfied  ? — the  soldier  party  and 
priest  party.  The  soldier  party  is  Voltairian. 
Where  Canrobert smiles  Riancy  grimaces.  What's 
to  be  done  ?  You  shall  see.  Your  great  jugglers 
are  not  embarrassed  by  such  trifles.  One  fine 
morning  the  Motuteur  declares  that  hereafter  there 
will  be  no  more  than  one  national  fete— the  15th 
August.  On  this  a  semiofficial  commentary 
arises;  and  the  two  masks  of  the  Dictator  speak. 
The  1 5th  August,  savs  the  Ralapoil  mouth — Saint 
Napoleon's  day  !  The  15th  August  says  the  Tur- 
tle mouth,  the  fete  of  the  Holy  Virgin!  On  one 
side  the  2nd  December  puffs  out  its  cheeks,  mag- 
nifies its  voice,  draws  its  great  sabre  and  exclaims — 
sacrebleu,  grumblers !  Let  us  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  Napoleon  the  Great!  On  the  other,  with 
downcast  eyes,  it  signs  the  cross,  and  mumbles — 
4  My  very  dear  brothers,  let  us  adore  the  sacred 
heart  of  the  Virgin  Mary.'  The  present  govern- 
ment is  figured  by  a  blood-stained  hand,  which 
dips  a  finger  into  holy  water. 


Extract  from  an  unpublished  work,  entitled  the  "  Crime 
of  December  2nd,"  By  Victor  Hugo. 

44  But  this  government,  this  borriblo,  hypocritical, 
and  stupid  government— this  government  which 
makes  as  hesitate  between  a  laugh  and  a  sigh, — 
this  great  universal  suffrage  and  this  little  univer- 
sal suffrage,  the  first  naming  the  president,  and 
the  other  the  legislators ;  the  little  one  saying  to 
the  great  one :  Monseigncur.  accept  these  millions 
and  the  great  one  saying  to  the  little,  one:  Be  as- 
sured of  my  consideration  for  you, — this  Senate,— 
this  Council  of  State — whence  do  they  all  spring  1 
Good  Heavens!  are  we  already  gone  so  far  that 
it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  o£  the  source  7 

"  Whence  springs  this  government  7  Look !  the 
source  is  running  and  is  steaming  still!  It  is 
blood! 

"Ah!  the  question  is  horrible,  bat  is  it  possible 
that  we  have  forgotten  this  ? 

Is  it  possible  that,— because  we  still  eat  and 
drink;  because  the  coach  makers'  trade  is  flour- 
ishing ;  because  you,  navigator,  have  work  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne ;  because  you,  mason,  gain  forty 
sons  a-day  at  the  Louvre ;  because  you,  banker, 


have  made  money  by  the  Austrian  metalics,orby 
a  loan  of  the  house  of  Hope  &  Co.;  because  the 
titles  of  nobility  are  restored ;  because  a  person 
can  now  be  called  Monsieur  le  Covtte,  or  Madame  la 
Duckesse;  because  religious  processions  traverse 
the  streets  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fete-Dieu;  be- 
cause people  take  their  pleasure;  because  they 
are  merry ;  because  the  walls  of  Paris  are  covered 
with  bills  of  fetes  and  theatres, — is  it  possible 
that,  because  this  is  the  case,  men  forget  tjiat  be- 
neath are  lying  corpses? 

"Is  it  possible  that  because  men's  daughters 
have  been  to  the  ball  at  the  Ecole  Mi  tit  aire,— be- 
cause they  have  returned  home  with  dazzled  eyes, 
aching  beads,  torn  dresses  and  faded  nosegays,"-* 
because,  throwing  themselves  on  their  couches, 
they  have  fallen  asleep  dreaming  of  handsome  of- 
ficers,— is  it  possible  that,  because  this  is  the  case, 
we  should  no  longer  remember  that  under  the  turf 
beneath  our  feet,  in  an  obscure  grave,  in  a  deep  pit, 
in  the  inexorable  gloom  of  death,  there  lies  a  silent, 
ice-cold,  fearful  crowd ;  a  multitude  of  human  be* 
ings,  already  become  a  shapeless  mass,  devoured 
by  the  worm,  consumed  by  corruption,  and  begin- 
ning to  be  confounded  with  the  earth  around  them — 
a  multitude  of  fruman  beings,  who  thought,  existed, 
worked,  and  loved — who  bad  the  right  to  live,  and 
who  were  murdered  f 

44  Ah !  i  f  men  recollect  this  no  longer,  letns  recall 
it  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  thus  forgetful! 
Sleepers  awake!  The  dead  are  about  to  pass 
before  you. 

THE  CRIME. 

****** 
"After  he  had  finished,  Louis  Bonaparte,  who 
was  seated  with  his  elbows  on  a  table  and  his  feet 
upon  the  fire-dogs,  before  a  large  fire,  turned  his 
head  half  round  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  and,  with 
the  most  phlegmatic  voice,  and  without  any  appa- 
rent emotion,  invariably  answered  in  the  mar  fol- 
lowing words:  '  Qu'on  execute  me*  ordre*,'  (let 
my    orders    be    obeyed.)      The  last    time    that 


General  Rouget  entered  the  room  in  this  i 
with  bad  news,  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock.  He 
himself  has  related  these  details,  in  honor  of 
bis  master's  calmness.  He  told  the  prince  that 
the  barricades  in  the  centre  of  the  town  still  held 
out,  and  were  increasing  in  number;  that  on  the 
Boulevards  the  cries  of '  Down  with  the  dictator/ 
(he  did  not  dare  say.  *  Down  with  Soolouque.)  and 
hisses  everywhere  hailed  the  troops  as  they  passed 
by ;  that  before  the  Galerie  Jouffroy  an  adjutant- 
major  had  been  pursued"  by  the  crowd,  and  that  at 
the  corner  of  the  Cafe  Cardinal  a  captain  of  too 
staff  bad  been  torn  from  his  horse.  Louis  Bona* 
parte  half  rose  no  from  bis  chair,  and  looking  fixed- 
ly at  the  General,  calmly  said  to  him :  '  Very  well, 
let  Saint- Arnaud  be  told  to  execute  my  orders.' 

•*  What  were  these  orders  7 

44  We  shall  see. 

44  We  pause  here  to  collect  our  strength*  and 
the  narrator  lays  down  his  pen  with  a  kind  of  agony 
and  hesitation.  We  are  approaching  the  abomin- 
able events  of  that  mourntnl  day,  tbe  4th  ;  we  are 
approaching  that  monstrous  fact  from  which  arose 
the  success  of  the  blood-stained  coup-d'etat.  We 
are  about  to  unveil  the  most  horrible  thing  premed- 
itated by  Louis  Bonaparte:  we  are  about  to  re- 
veal, to  narrate,  and  describe  that  which  all  the 
historiographers  of  the  2nd  December  have  con- 
cealed; that  which  General  Maguan  carefetly 
omitted  in  his  report ;  that  which,  even  at  Paris, 
the  place  where  these  things  were  witnessed,  men 
scarcely  dare  to  whisper  to  each  other.  We  are 
about  to  enter  on  the  horrible. 

"The  2nd  December  is  a  crime  covered  with 
darkness, — a  closed  and  silent  coffin,  bat  from  the 
cracks  in  which  blood  is  oozing. 

14  Let  us  now  lift  the  coffin-hd. 


Napoltm  the  Little. 


«  From  an  eaiiy  hour  in  the  morning,  for  here— 
bod  we  especially  point » at  the  fact— there  is  most 
inoonteetibi  *  proof  of  a  premedita  ed  plan  ;  .from 
an  early  boar  in  ibe  morning,  >trange  notices  bad 
been  posted  up  at  the  corners  of  all  lie  streets;  w* 
have  copied  the  e  notices,  and  oar  readers  most 
rem  mber  them.  Daring  sixty  years  that  tbe  ean 
nous  of  revolutions  have,  on  certain  days,  b  omtd 
through  Parts,  and  t?at  the  government,  when  me 
naced,  has  had  reooarse  to  desperate  measures, 
n  th  ng  bad  ever  b  en  seen  like  these  notioes. 
Th#p  infer med  he  inhabi'ants  that  all  crowds,  no 
matter  of  what  kind,  would  be  dispersed  by  armed 
force,  without  any  previous  learning  whatever.  I 
Pa  is,  .the  metropolis  of  civil  is  a  ti  n,  people  do  not 
easily  b  lieve  that  a  ma*;  will  push  his  crimes  to 
extrt  initios ;  ant,  therefore,  these  notice  had  been 
look'  d  upon  as  a  meins  of  intimidati  n  that  was 
hideous  and  savage,  bat,  at  the  same  time,  almost 
ridiculous. 

"The  pub'io  were  wrong.  Thrse  notices  eon- 
t"  ioed  t*e  very  germ  of  Louu  B^nsparte'*  plan 
They  were  ser  ouily  meant.  *  * 

4k  A  little  after  one  o'clock,  a  quarter  of  an  boar 
after  the  1  st  order  given  by  Louis  Bonaparte  to 
General  Roguet,  tbe  whole  length  of  the  Boule- 
vards, from  the  Madeleine,  was  suddenly  covered 
with  cavalry  and  infantry. 

" '  The  troops  were  laughing  and  t  Iking,'  say* 
one  witness,  Another  w>tnees  saye,  '  Tbe  so! die  s 
had  a  strange  fb  k  about  the  n.*  Most  of  them 
were  leaning  ppon  their  muskets,  with  the  butt-end 
upon  the  ground,  and  seem  d  nearly  falling  from 
fatigue,  or  something  else  One  of  those  ol  t '  fibers 
accust  med  to  read  a  soldier's  thoughts  io  his  eyes, 

General ,  aid,  as  he  passed  the  Caf  fe  Fraeoati, 

'They  are  drunk.' 

"  There  were  now  some  indications  of  what  was 
about  to  happen. 

"At  one  moment,  when  the  crowd  was  crying 
to  the  troops,  •  Vive  la  RepuMique  !*  '  Down  with 
Louis  Bonaparte!'  ore  ft  he  cmcers  was  heard  t«> 
ssy,  io  a  low  voice,  '  Ceci  va  tourner  d  la  eharcute- 
rief  (This  will  become  a  pork-butchery  ) 
****** 

"Theih  ps  were  shut,  as  were  also  almost  al 
the  w  ndo w  .  There  was,  however,  <  ne  window  le  ft 
open  on  an  upp  r  story  in  the  house  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  da  Sentier.  The  principal  aass  of 
mere  spectators  w  re  still  <  n  the  southern  Bide  of 
the  stree'.  It  was  an  ordi  ary  orowd  and  nothing 
more,  men,  women,  children,  a>  d  •  Id  people  who 
looked  upon  tbe  languid  attack  and  defence  of  the 
b  rrieade  as  a  sort  if  sham  fight 

"Tr  is  barricade  Berved  as  a  speo'aclo  until  the 
moment  arrived  for  making  it  a  pretext. 

"The  soldiers  had  been  sk  rmishicg  In  this 
manner,  ana  the  defenders  of  the  barricade  return- 
ing their  fire  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with- 
out any  one  being  wounded  on  either  side,  when 
suddenly,  as  if  by  the  agency  of  eleotrioity,  an  ex- 
traordinary and  terrible  movem  nt  was  observed  in 
the  infantry  first,  and  then  in  the  OhVilry.  The 
troops  suddenly  faced  ab  ut. 

"The  historiographes  of  the  covp  d'etat  have 
asserted  that  a  shoe,  directed  against  the  soldiers, 
was  fired  fr  m  tbe  window  which  had  remained 
open  at  the  corner '  f  the  Rue  du  Sentier.  Others 
say  that  It  was  fired  from  th«  top  of  the  house  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Notre- Dame  de  Reeouvranoe 
and  the  Boulevard  Poiasonntdre.  Aocording  to 
others,  it  was  merely  a  pistol  cho'  fi  ed  from  the 
roof  of  the  lofty  house  at  the  corner  of  he  Rua  d 
Mas'gran.    Toe  shot  is  oontes  ed 

••  However  this  may  be,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  we 
have  said  before,  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artil- 
lery, faeed  ti  wards  the  dense  orowd  upon  the 
p  vement,  and  hen,  without  any  one  beii  g  able  to 
assign  a  reason  for  it,  unexpectedly,  without  any 
motive,  without  any  previous  a  ami.  g,  as  the  infa 
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proclamations  of  tbe  morning  bad  announced, 
tbe  b  tcbery  comi enced  from  tbe  Theatre  •  f  the 
G>moase,  to  the  Bains  Chinois,  that  is  to  say  the 

» hole  length  of  tbe  richest,  the  most  fr  que  .ted, 
and  the  most  joyous  Boulevard  of  Paris. 

"Tbe  *rmy  commenced  shooting  down  the 
people,  with  the  muasles  of  their  muskets  ■  dually 
touching  them 

(  "  It  was  a  b'  rrible  moment ;  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  dec  crib «  the  ones,  the  arms  of  the  people 
ra  sed  towards  heaven,  their  surprise, their  horror; 
the  rowd  flying  in  all  directions  tbe  shower  of 
balls  falling  on  tbe  pavt  ment.  and  bounding  to  the 
roofs  of  the  *  ouses,  corpses  covering  the  road  in  a 
single  moo  e-t,  young  men  falling  with  their  oiga  s 
still  in  their  Uiouths,  women  in  velvet  gowns  shot 
down  dtad  by  the  long  rifles,  two  bookseller*  killed 
on  their  own  tbresho  d « without  tv  eir  having  k«  o»n 
what  offence  they  had  committed,  shots  fired  down 

h  cellar  ho*es  and  kil  ing  any  one,  no  matter  who 
happened  to  bo  below,  the  Bazaar  ridded  with 
shel  s  and  halls,  the  Hotel  Sallandrouze  bombarded, 
Tortoni's  carried  by  assault,  hundreds  of  corpses 
rtretohed  upon  the  Boulevard,  and  a  torrent  of 
blood  to  the  gutters  of  tbe  Rue  de  Richelieu. 
*  »  *  *  ♦ 

"We  shall  not  print  the  names  of  the  witnesses, 
ani  we  have  said  why  we  shall  rot  do  eo,  but  the 
reader  will  easily  recognise  the  sincere  and  poignant 
aocent  of  reality  in  every  account  we  give. 

"  One  witness  rays :  * 

" '  I  had  not  taken  three  steps  on  the  Boulevard, 
before  the  troops,  abioh  were  defilu  g  past  m  -, 
suddenly  stopp  d ;  and  farina;  about  towards  tbe 
south  and  levelling  their  muskets,  by  an  ins  tan  a- 
neous  movement,  fired  upon  tbe  affrighted  crowd. 

" '  TV e  volleys  of  mu  ketry  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly for  t»enty  minutes,  wnile  now  and  then 
the  cannon  wa*  beard  booming  above  the  din. 

"  *  In  order  to  give  an  idea  what  were  the  kind 
of  people  on  whom  the  troop."  fired,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  mention  some  of  the  persons  assembled 
in  the  shop 

"  'There  were  several  women,  two  of  whom  had 
been  out  in  the  neighborhood  to  buy  provisions  for 
their  dinners,  -a  little  lawyer's  clerk  who  had  been 
sent  out  on  an  errand  by  his  master,— two  or  th  ee 
frequenters  of  the  Bours  •,— two  or  three  home- 
owners—and  sereral  workmen,  in  wretohed  blouses, 
or  without  any  at  all.  One  of  the  unhappy  beings 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  shop  produced  a  deep 
impression  on  me.  He  was  a  man  of  about  hirty, 
with  light  hair,  and  wearing  a  grey  paletot  He 
was  goi tg  with  his  wife  to  dine  kt  his  own  house  in 
tbe  Kue  Montmare,  when  he  was  stopped  op  the 
Boulevards  by  the  troops  that  were  pacing  along. 
At  the  very  beginning,  at  the  first  discharge,  boll 
he  and  his  wife  fell  down.  He  rose,  however,  but 
he  *  ad  no  longer  his  wife  on  his  arm.  His  despair 
cannot  be  described.  In  rpite  of  all  we  oould  say, ' 
he  begged  and  pra  ed  that  the  door  might  be 
opened  lor  him  to  run  and  look  for  his  w  fo  in  '  he 
midst  of  the  grape-shot  that  w*s  sweeping  the 
streets  It  was  ail  that  we  ooald  do  to  keep  him 
with  ub  for  an  hour.  •  •  • 

"  A 11  of  a  sudden  we  see,  coming  down  fr»m  tbe 
direction  of  the  Boulevard  Poissoniere,  a  sheet  of 
fire,  which  gams  ground  and  extends  rapidly  I 
ean  vouch  for  the  fact  that,  before  this  discharge 
commenced  it  had  not  been  preceded  by  any  report 
of  fire-arms,  and  that  not  a  single  shot  had  been 
fired  fr  m  any  of  the  houses  between  the  Caffe  Fras- 
eati  and  the  spot  where  I  stood."  *  * 

<  This  image  'sportsmen  and  came '  is  the  one 
which  immediately  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  of  all 
those  W'-o  beheld  this  horrible  proceeding.  We 
me<>t  with  the  same  simile  in  the  testimony  of  an- 
other witn  se  :— 

«i.e  a  •  At  the  end  ofmy  street,  and  I  know 
that  the  same  thing  was  observed  in  the  neighbour- 
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tag  ones  as  well,  we  saw  the  Gendarmes  Mobiles 
with  their  muskets,  and  themselves  in  the  position 
of  sportsmen  waUinzfar  the  game  to  rise,  that  is  to 
eay,  w  th  their  muskets  at  their  shoulders,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  aim  and  fire  more  quickly.' 

" '  Another  witness  »eys : 

'* '  At  the  end  of  the  Rue  Montmartre  as  far  as 
the  fountain,  a  space  of  about  sixty  paces,  there 
were  sixty  bodies  of  men  and  women,  both  of  th* 
upper  and  lower   classes,   children,   and   yonng 

girls.* 

•  •#••• 

"  'ft  is  proved,  it  is  beyond  the  possibili'y  of 
doubt,  it  cannot  >  o  denied,  it  is  as  evident  as  day, 
that  on  Thursday,  the  4th  December,  1851,  the  ut  - 
offending  inhabitants  of  Paris,  the  inhabitants  who 
were  not  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  t^e  fighting, 
were  mown  own  without  warning,  and  massacred 
merely  for  the  sake  of  intimidation,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  attach  any  other  intention  to  Mon- 
sieur Bonaparte's  mysterious  command:— 

"  '  Lbt  them  execute  my  orders  ' 

"  *  The  most  horribl  •  amusements  were  mixe  1  up 
with  the  massacre.  The  Tirailleurs  de  Vinoennes 
ha1  establ  shed  themselves  at  one  of  t  e  barricades 
on  the  Bonier  »rd  that  they  bad  carried  by  assault, 
and  from  thence  they  exeroised  themselves  in  shoot- 
ing at  persons  who  were  passing  at  a  distance 
From  the  neighbouring  houses,  su  h  hideous  dia- 
logues as  the  fallowing  were  heard :  *  I  bet  I  will 
bring  that  fellow  down.*— *  I  bet  you  won't'— •  I 
bet  Twill.'  And  then  the  sh  t  followed.  It  was 
easy  to  know  if  the  ner^o  >  fell  by  th  roar  of  laugh- 
ter whieh  aorompanied  his  fall  Whenever  a  wo- 
man passed,  the  officers  cried  out:  'Fire  at  that 
woman  ;  give  her  a  to  >eh !' 

"  '  This  was  one  of  the  orde  s.  On  the  Boule- 
vard Montmartre,  where  the  bayonet  was  gr.  atly 
in  requisition,  a  yo  ng  captaia  of  the  staff  cried 
out :  *  Prick  up  the  women  !' 

"  '  One  woman  with  a  loaf  under  her  arm,  thought 
she  might  cross  the  Itu :  Saint-  Fia:re.  A  ti  rail  ear 
shot  her  down. 

" '  Matters  were  not  so  bad  as  this  in  the  Rue 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  A  woman  cried,  'Vive 
la  Republique !'  she  was  merely  whipped  by  the 
soldiers.    But  let  us  return  to  the  Boulevards. 

"  <  One  of  the  pa  sen  by,  a  huistrfer,  was  struok 
by  a  ball  aimed  at  his  forehead ;  he  fell  upon  his 
hands  and  knees,  imploring  me  rev !  He  received 
thirteen  more  ball*  in  his  body,  tie  survived :  by 
a  miraculous  chance,  not  one  of  his  wounds  was 
mortal.  The  ball  which  struck  his  forehead  tore 
the  skin,  and  then  posted  round  tbe  skull  without 
fracturing  it. 

" '  An  old  man  of  eighty-four  years  of  aje  was 
found  concealed  somewhere  or  other,  brought  before 
the  steps  of  the  Propheie,  and  shot;  be  fe.l. 

•  «•••• 

"  *  Oa  the  pretence  that  shots  had  been  fired  at 
the  troops,  the  latter  entered  tenor  twelve  houses, 
at  haserd,  and  dispatched  with  their  bayonets  every 
'one  they  found.  In  all  the  houses  on  the  Boul- 
evard, there  are  metal  pipes  by  which  the  dirty 
water  runs  out  into  the  gutter.  The  soldiers, 
without  knowing  wherefore,  took  a  feeling  of  mis 
trust  and  dislike  to  a  oertaia  house,  closed  from 
top  to  b  ttom,  silent  and  sad,  and  which,  ike 
all  the  houses  on  the  Boulevard,  seemed  uninhab- 
ited, so  silent  was  it  They  knocked  at  the  door ; 
the  door  was  opened  and  they  entered.  An  Instant 
afterwards  there  was  seen  to  flow  from  the  mouth 
of  the  m.tal  pipes  a  red,  smoking  stream.  It  was 
blood. 

"  '  A  oaptain,  wi  h  his  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets,  cried  out  to  the  soldiers:  ' No  quarter ! ' 
A  ohief  of  battalion  vociferated :  *  Enter  the  houses 
and  kill  eve  y  one  V 

"' The tenons killed,  for  the  mere  take of  kitt- 


ing.   In  the  courtyards  of  some  houses,  even  the? 
horses  and  dogs  were  shot. 

" '  When  the  butchery  was  ended,— tW  is  to 
say  when  night  had  completely  set  in,  and  it  had 
began  in  the  middle  of  the  day,— the  d»ad  bodies 
were  not  removed ;  they  were  so  numerous  thai 
thirty-three  of  trem  w  re  oounted  before  a  single 
shop,  that  cf  M.  Barbedien  e.  Every  space  of 
ground  left  open  in  the  asphalte  at  the  foot  of  the 
trees  on  the  Bou'evard*  was  a  reservoir  of  blood. 
'The  dead  bodies,'  says  a  witness,  '  were  piled  up 
in  neap*,  one  upon  the  other,  old  men,  children, 
perfoos  in  blouses  am  paletots,  all  collected  pehV 
me  1,  in  one  indescribable  mass  of  heads,  arms  and 
legs.' 

****** 

'•*  A  poor  old  man,  with  white  heir,  was  lying 
stretohed  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with  his  um- 
brella at  his  side.  His  elbow  almost  touched  a 
young  man  in  patent  lenther  boots  and  yellow 
gloves,  who  lay  extended  with  his  eye-glass  still  in 
his  eye.  At  a  few  paces'  distance,  with  her  head 
upon  the  pavement,  and  her  feet  in  the  road,  lay  a 
woman  of  the  lower  classes,  who  had  attempted  to 
esoape,  wi  h  her  child  in  her  arms.  Both  ware 
de  d ;  but  the  mother  still  tightly  grasped  her 
child.' 

" '  When  all  was  finished,  Paris  came  to  see  the 
sight.  The  p*ople  flocked  in  orowds  to  the  scenes 
of  these  terrible  occurrences ;  no  one  offered  them 
the  least  obstruction.  This  was  what  the  butcher 
wanted.  Louis  Napoleon  has  not  done  all  this  to 
hide  it  afterwards. 

" '  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  fires 
of  the  bivouacs  were  lighted  up.  M-  Bonaparte  al- 
lowed the  troops  <o  amuse  themselves.  It  seemed 
as  if  some  Fate-de-Nuit  were  being  given  on  the 
Boulevards.  The  soldiers  were  laughing  and  eing- 
ing,  as  they  threw  into  the  fire  the  fragments  of 
the  barricades.  After  this,  as  » as  the  oase  at 
Strasbourg  and  Boulogne,  money  was  distributed 
among  them.  Let  us  hear  what  a  witness  says : 
*  I  saw,  at  the  Porte  Saint- Denis,  an  offioer  of  the 
staff  give  two  hundred  frames  to  the  chief  of  a  de- 
tachment of  twenty  men,  with  these  words :  '  the 
Prince  ordered  me  to  give  you  this  money,  to  be) 
distributed  among  your  brave  soldiers  ?  the  marks 
of  his  sa  isfaotion  will  not  be  confined  to  this  ' 
Each  soldier  received  ten  francs. 

****** 

" '  Another  witness  savi '  The  officers  broke  the 
rolls  of  louis  d'or  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  sticks 
of  chocolate.* 

"'  The  sentinels  only  allowed  women  to  pass; 
whenever  a  man  made  his  appearanoe.  they  cried 
out:  Au  large!  Tables  were  laid  out  in  the  bi- 
vouacs, and  effioers  and  soldiers  were  drinking 
round  them  The  flames  from  the  brasiers  were 
n  fleeted  upon  all  these  joyous  oountenanoes.  The 
oorks  and  the  tin  foil  off  the  oampagne  bottles, 
floated  on  the  top  of  streams  of  blood.  From  one 
bivouac  to  the  other  the  soldiers  exohanged  load 


cries  and  obscene  jukes.    They  saluted  each  other 
wi  h  exolamations  of  'Long  live  the  gr*ni 
Long  live  the  lancers  '.'and  then  added,    Long 


live  Louis  Napoleon!'  Daring;  all  this  time  the 
ear  was  struck  with  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and 
the  crash  of  broken  bottles.  ILre  and  there,  in 
the  shade,  might  be  seen  women,  with  a  taper  of 
yel  ow  wax  or  a  lantern  in  thtir  hands,  wand  ring 
among  the  dead  bodies,  con  emplatiog  on*  after 
the  other  their  pale  faces,  and  seeking  a  son,  a 
father,  or  a  husband. 

*  *      .  ..*        C9* r  oTrl       * 

" « Let  us  hasten  to  ooiclude  these  horrible  de- 
tails. 
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•"The  nasi  day,  the  rth.  something  terrible 
was  see    In  th-  cemetery  of  Montmartre. 

•"  *  Ao  immense  space  that,'  up  to  that  time,  bed 
remained  unoccupied,  wa»  tamed  to  account,  for 
the  temporary  interment  of  some  of  those  who  had 
been  massacred.  They  were  buried  with  their 
head  aboye  ground,  in  order  that  their  relations 
might  recognise  them  Most  of  them  had  also 
their  feet  abo  e  ground,  with  only  a  little  earth 
upon  their  breasts.  The  crowd  flocked  to  the 
spot,  the  sightseers  pa  bed  yon  about  as  jou 
walked  in  the  midst  of  the  graves,  and,  at  times, 
you  felt  the  earth  giv  ng  way  beneath  jour  feet : 
you  we*e  walkiog  on  the  stomach  of  some  corpse. 
You  turned  round  aid  beheld  a  i  air  of  boots,  of 
sabots,  or  of  women's  shoes  ;  wh  le,  on  ibe  other 
aide  of  you,  was.  the  head,  which  the  pressure  of 
your  weight  on  ti»e  body  caused  to  move. 
•  •  •  •  e  • 

"  *  The  massacre  was  but  a  rxeans ;  the  end  was 
Intimidation. 

"•  Was  this  end  attained  1 

" '  Yes. 

"  *  Immediately  afterwards,  as  early  as  the  4th 
December,  the  public  excitement  was  calmed 
Paris  was  stupined.  The  to  ce  of  indigna'io- 
which  bad  been  raised  a*,  the  coup  d'etat,  war  sud- 
denly huhed  at  He  cam  ace.  Matters  bad  assumed 
an  appearance  completely  unknown  in  history. 
People  felt  th*t  they  had  to  deal  with  one  whose 
nature  was  unknown. 

"Craseus  had  crushed  the  gladiators;  Herod 
had  slaughtered  the  infants ;  Charles  IX.  had  ex- 
terminated the  Huguenots ;  Peter  of  Russia,  the 
Strelitses;  Mehemet  AH,  the  iViamelukes;  Mah- 
moud,  the  Janissaries  ;  while  Danton  has  massa- 
cred the  prisoners ;  Louis  Napoleon  bad  jast  discov- 
ered a  new  sort  of  massacre— the  massacre  of  pass 
ert-by. 

"This  massacre  ended  the  struggle  There 
a-  e  times  wh*n  what  should  exasperate  a  people, 
strikes  them  with  tt  rror.  The  population  of  Purls 
felt  that  a  ruffian  had  his  foot  upon  its  vhroat. 

M  '  From  this  moment,  in  «pite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  committees,  of  the  republican  representa- 
tives, and  of  tbeir  oorageous  allies,  then  was,  tare 
at  certain  po  nte  only,  such  as  the  b  rricade  of  the 
Peiit  Carre  u,  for  instance,  where  Denis  Dussoubs, 
the  broth  r  of  ti  e  representative,  fell  so  heroically, 
naught  but  a  slight  effort  of  resistance,  wi  ich 
more  resembled  the  convulsions  of  despair  than  a 
combat     All  was  finished. 

•*  *The  next  day,  the  5th,  the  victorious  troops 

paraded  on  the  Boulevards      A  general  was  seen 

to  shake  his  naked  sword  to  the  people,  and  was 

heard  to  exclaim:  ♦  There  is  the  republic  for  you!' 

•  *•••• 

MNISTER  QUXSTIOMS. 

"  What  was  the  number  of  dead  1  Louis  Bona. 
parte,  conscious  of  the  advent  of  history,  and  im 
agming  hat&Cnarles  IX  can  extenuate  a  Saint 
Bartnoloitew,  has  published  as  a  document  of  vin- 
dieato  ,  a  statement  which  is  called 'official,' of 
the  deceased  persons.  In  this  *  Alphabetical  List/* 
vou  will  meet  with  such  items  as  these :  *  Adoe, 
bookseller,  17,  Bou  evard  Poissonniere,  kil  ed  in 
doors  j  Boursica,  a  child  seven  years  and  a  hali 
old,  killed,  Roe  Tiquetonne;  Belva',  oabinet- 
maker,  10,  Rue  de  la  Lune,  killed  in-doors ;  Co- 
quard,  proprietor  at  Vire  (Calvados),  killed,  Boul- 
*  evard  Montmartre ;  Debaecque,  merohont,  45, 
Rue  du  deotier,  kil.ed  in-doois;  De  Convercelle, 
florist,  257,  Rue  Saint  Denis,  killed  in-doors;  La- 

*  The  functionary  who  drew  up  thia  list,  ia,  we  know 
a  learned  aod  accurate  statistican ;  he  prepared  his  state- 
mout  hoaeaUy,  we  have  no  doubt  of  it.  He  haa  public* 
ly  staled  what  was  stated,  to  him,  and  what  he  waa  per- 
mitted to  see,  bat  what  was  concealed  from  him  waa  be- 
yund  his  reach. 


bike,  jeweller,  68.  Boulevard  Saint-Martin,  killed 
in-doore;  Monpelas,  perfumer,  Ifel,  Ru*  faint 
Martin,  killed  in- doors ;  Mdlle.  Grelliir,  house- 
keeper, 2(9,  Faubourg  Saint-Martin,  killed  on  the 
Boulevard  Saint-Martin;  Madame  Guillard,  bar- 
maid, 77,  Faubourg  Saint-Denis,  killed  on  the 
Boulevard  Saint  Denis;  Madame  Gamier,  confi- 
dential servant,  Boulevard  Boone  No u voile,  killed 
on  the  Boulevard  Saint-Dems;  Madame  Ledaust, 
house  keeper,  76,  Passage  du  Cairo,  at  the  Mor- 
gue ;  Frai  coia  Foel,  wsistcoa' -maker,  20,  Rue  des 
Fosses,  Montmartre,  died  at  La  Cbarite ;  Count 
Ponineki,  gentleman,  32,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  killed  on 
the  Boulevard  Montmartre;  Madame  Raooienon, 
dress-maker,  died  at  the  National  Hospital;  Mad- 
ame Vidal,  97,  Rne  du  Temple,  died  at  the  Hotef- 
Deu;  Madame  Seguin,  embroider***,  240,  Hue 
Saint  Martin,  died  at  the  hospital  Beaujon ;  Mdlle. 
Seniao,  tbopwomar*.  196,  Ku-  du  Temile,  died  at 
tbe    hospital  B  aujon;    Thirion  de    Montaaban, 

Sroprietor,  10,  Rue  de  Lanrry,  tilled  at  bis  own 
00%  etc  ,  etc 

"To  be  brief,  Lofl's  Bonaparte  confesses, in  this 
state  paper,  one  hundred  ana  ninety-one  murders. 

•'  As  we  have  already  seen,  one  witnets  di  posed  : 
'  I  com  ted  in  that  place  thirtv-tbree  bodies  ;'  an- 
other, at  a  different  part  of  the  Boulevaid,  saidi 
4  we  counted  eight  en  bodies  within  a  it,  ace  t  f  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  yard  ;*  a  third  per- 
son, speaking  of  another  spot,  said:  'there  «ere 
upwards  of  sixty  bodies  within  a  distance  of  sixty 
yaids '  The  author,  so  long  threatened  with 
death,  told  u«  ourselves:  *  I  saw  bit  self  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  dead  bodies  lving  along  the  Boule- 
vards » 

"  Now  think,  compute  bow  many  vou  require  ef 
battered  brains,  of  breasts  shattered  by  ea*e-shot, 
literally  to  cover  with  blood  half-a-miie  of  Boule- 
vards Go  you  as  went  tbe  wives,  the  sisteis,  the 
daughters,  the  wailing  mothers,  take  a  torch  with 
you,  plunge  into  that  dark  night,  feel  on  that 
ground,  leel  along  those  wain*,  pick  up  those 
corpses,  interrogate  the  phantoms,  and  tfcen  reckon 
if  you  can. 

44  The  massacre  along  tbe  Boulevards  was  only  a 
part,  it  was  fallowed  by  tbe  summary  lusillades  ana 
secret  executions. 

**  One  of  tbe  witnesses,  whom  we  have  questioned 
asked  a  imjor  in  the  Gendarmerie  Mobille,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  these  butcheries: 
4  Come,  tell  us  the  figure  1  Was  it  four  hundred  V 
The  man  shook  his  head  *  Was  it  eight  hundred  V 
4  Say  twelve  hundred,'  said  the  officer,  *  and  you 
would  still  fall  short.' 

44  At  this  present  hour,  nobody  knows  enctry 
what  tbe  2nd  December  waa,  what  it  did,  what  it 
dared,  whom  it  killed,  whom  it  burit  d  The  very 
morning  of  the  crime,  the  newspaper  offices  were 
sealed  up,  and  their  liberty  sut^prtssed  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  that  man  of  silence  ana  darkness. 

**  One  of  the  unhappy  soldiers  whom  tbe  Man  of 
the  2  d  of  December  transformed  into  execution- 
ers, relates  with  horror,  aud  beneath  his  breath, 
that  in  a  single  ni^ht  he  number  of  people  *hot 
was  not  less  than  eight  hundred !  Louie  Bon  parte 
hastened  to  dig  a  grave  in  which  to  entomb  his 
crime— a  few  shovelfulls  of  earth- a  sprinkle  of 
ooly  water—all  was  over,  and  above  that  grave 
now  dances  he  Jmperia  mummer ! 

44 Add  to  this  Africa;  add  Guyana  ;  add  the  at- 
rocities of  Bertrand,  ot  Canrobtrt,  of  Espuusse, 
of  Martinprey ;  the  ship-loads  of  women  sent  off 
by  General  Guy  on;  the  representative  Miot  drag- 
ged from  casemate  to  <  asemate ;  huts  ehooked  with 
a  hundred  and  bfty  captives,  benenth  a  tropical 
sun,  with  oonfusio  •  of  ranks,  with  filth,  vermin, 
and  where  all  these  innooent  patriots,  the  e  hoi. est 
people  perish,  for  from  their  homes,  in  fever,  in 
misery,  in  horr  r,  in  despair,  acd  wring  ng  tbeir 
hands.    Behold  all  these  unhappy  mew  handed  over 
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f  o  gendarmes,  bound  two  by  two.  piled  up  together 
la  the  lower  d  cks  of  the  Magellan,  the  Canada, 
the  Duguesrtin,  oast  aroong  tbe  convicts  of  Lam- 
bessa  an  j  Cayenne,  n  t  knowing  what  i  into,  ded 
them,  and  iguorant  of  what  they  hare  done. 
****** 

"Add  to  these  the  hunting  after  men  among  the 
village*,  t  e  battue  of  Viroy,  in  the  mountains  »  f 
Lure :  Pel  lion's  battue  in  the  *  oods  of  Clamecy, 
with  his  fifteen  hundred  men ;  order  rostored  at 
Crest — out  of  two  thousand  insurgents,  three  hun- 
dred slain;  columns  mo viDg  in  all  directions.  Who- 
ever stands  up  for  the  law,  sabr-d  and  thot:  at 
Marseilles,  Cbarles  Sauvau  exclaims.  'Long  live 
toe  Republic!'  A  grenadier  of  the  54th  fires  at 
him  ;  the  ball  enters  his  side,  and  comes  out  of  hi* 
belly.  Vincent  (of  Bourges),  is  assistant  to  the 
mayor:  as  a  magistrate  he  protests  against  the 
coup  detail  'hey  track  him  through  the  village- 
he  escapes, — he  is  pursued,— a  horse  soldier  outs  off 
t»*  of  his  fingers  with  his  sword,— another  cleaves 
his  head,— he  f  Us,— they  remove  hi  u  to  fort  Ivry 
before  dressing  his  wounds.  He  is  an  o  d  man  of 
seventy-six. 

*****  * 

" '  I  have  made  soma  good  captures,'  writes 
Commandant  Viroy  from  Saint  Et  enne  ;  ( 1  have 
shot,  without  stirrirg,  eight  pe  sons,  and  am  now 
in  p  irsait  of  the  leaders  in  tbe  woods.'  At  Bor- 
deaux, General  Bjurjoly  enjoins  the  c.iefaof  the 
mobile  columns  to  '  have  immediately  shot  every 
person  o  ugbt  with  arms  in  his  hands''  '  *  * 
At  Entrains,  eighty  prisoners  are  taken  ;  one  of 
them  escapes  by  tbe  river,  he  is  fired  at,  Btruck  by 
a  ball,  and  tinks  uuder  ibe  water;  the  rest  are 
shot  Citi9E"na  condemned  to  death  on  the  so*  fold 
by  the  judicial  j<uusj*iiea  of  the  courts  martial:— 
at  CUui'oy,  it  was  Millelot,  Juuanuin,  Guillemot, 
Sab  tier,  and  Four;  at  Lyons,  it  was  Courty, 
ftomegal  Bress  eox,  Fauritz,  Julien,  Roustain. 
aud  G  .r*n,  assistant  to  the  ma  or  of  (Jlioufcat ;  at 
iv'onrpellier,  seventeen  were  left  to  suffer  for  the 
affair  of  Bed  rrieux— these  were  Mercadiur  Del- 
peoh,  Denis,  Andre,  Bartbtz,  Eridou,  Pierre  Ca  - 
riere,  Galzy,  Colas  (called  tbeouwkeeper).  Gardy, 
Ja<quea  Pages,  Micoe  Hercule,  Mar,  Vene,  Frie, 
Mau*terre,  Be.umont,  Pradal,  tbe  six  last  bei  g 
luckily  o  ntum*  i»us ;  and  at  Montpe  Her  four 
u  ere,  Chouuiac,  Vidal,  Cade  lard  and  Paged 
What  was  the  criin  •  of  these  wen  1  Th  ir  crime  ? 
Why,  it  is  yours,  f  you  are  a  gv,od  eutjeot ;  it  is 
nine,  I,  wbo  write  taese  lines;  it  is  thai  <  f  obedi- 
ence to  the  1  loth  article  in  tbe  Cone  itution ;  it  is 
an  armed  resist asce  t  Louis  Bonaparte's  outrage  ; 
and  tbe  court  ordwrs  that  the  t  xeuution  shall  take 
place  in  the  usail  way  on  one  of  tbe  public  jquares 
of  Btziera,  *ith  Kspeob  to  the  fojr  last,  aiid,  m  the 
oase  of  the  other  event  eeo,  in  one  of  the  ^uares 
at  Bed*rrieux  The  Mvnileur  announces  k;  » ut 
the  Moniteur,  it  in  true,  aunmnces,  at  the  same 
time,  th  t  the  service  »f  the  1a at  ball  at  the  Tu  1- 
enea  was  jer forced  by  three  hundred  stewards, 
habited  in  the  liveries  prescribed  by  trie  oeremonuil 
of  tbe  (1-i  imperial  house 

«'  The  refugees  from  S*i  z^rlaod  cro  ssd  the 
frontier  in  urine,  passed  over  tbe  Rhone,  ne-tr  Ao- 
glefortand  entered  the  department ot  Aio.  Char- 
iot j  nned  their  rabks 

****** 

"At  Seyssal.  the  little  troop  foil  in  with  some 
custom-house  officers.  The  latter  voluntary  or 
misled  a  compile  s  of  he  covp  d'etat,  offered  r«»  «» 
»i.-»t  their  pa.-sjge  A  onnfl  ct  ensued,  »n»  of  the 
officers  was  killed,  and  Ch  >rlet  was  made  piisoner. 

••  The  cwp  d'ttat  brought  Charlet  to  a  oourt- 
martial 

"  On  the  29th  June  last,  at  break  of  day.  the 
town  of  Be  Iky  saw  a  dismal  sight.    The  Bcaffjld 


had  started  np  out  of  the  earlh  at  night,  and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  public  square. 

The  inhabitants  when  they  met  looked  pale,  and 
asked  each  other—1  Have  you  seen  what  tner*  is  in 
thesqurel'    'Yes,'    'Who  is  it  fori* 

"  It  was  f  jr  Char  et 

"  The  sentence  or  death  had  been  deferred  to  M. 
Bonaparte;  it  had  slumbered  a  long  time  at  the 
Elyaee ;  there  was  other  bus  ness  to  attend  to ;  but 
one  fine  morning,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  months,  all 
he  world  having  forgotten  the  conflict  at  Seyssel, 
tbe  eu»tom-hcu<e  rffiser  who  had  been  killed,  and 
Charlet  himself,  M.  Bonaparte,  wanting  mo*t  y 
likely  to  put  some  event  between  the  10th  May 
and  the  festival  of  the  15th  August,  had  signed  the 
warrant  of  execution. 

*  *  *  *      .    *  * 

"  Whilst  they  were  strapping  him  to  the  plank, 
be  looked  np  at  the  knife,  saying:—*  Whe-i  I  reflect 
that  I  was  once  a  B >na.  ar  ist !  Then,  raising  his 
eyes  to  Heaven,  he  excLimed,  'Long  live  the 
Republic !' 

*•  The  next  moment  his  head  fe'l. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"To  do  thi»,  seven  moaths  after  the  strif', 
coolly,  wit  >•  ut  necessity,  as  an  omission  you  atone 
fo  ,  as  a  duty  you  fa  fit.  this  is  terrible,  this  ie  the 
perfect  thing;  it  carries  along  with  it  a  look  of 
equity  whi  h  (.erplexes  the  oonsoienoe  and  makes 
hi  nesty  Judder 

**  Look  at  this  terrible  picture,  which  eozspre- 
hendi  the  whole  cas9 ;  here  are  two  men,  a  work- 
iog  ma-i  and  a  prince.  Tbe  prince  commits  a  crime 
and  U  borne  into  me  Tuileies ;  the  wore  iog  mam 
oes  bis  duty,  an  l  he  ascends  the  scaffold  Who 
set  up  this  working  man's  scaffold?  It  was  the 
prinv. 

"  No,  this  man  does  not  reflect,  h°  has  bU  wants, 
his  whims,  and  they  must  b«  sat  sued  They  are 
the  longiogs  of  a  dictator.  Unlimited  power  would 
be  flu  and  tasteless  wihout  this  seasoning.  Coma, 
cu  off  Ch*i let's  head,  and  those  others ;  B  naoarte 
is  P  in  e  P  esident  of  the  French  Republic ;  Bona- 
pirte  has  16,000,00 •  »  of  revenue,  44,000  f  aoks  a 
day  24  cooks  in  h  s  household,  and  as  many  aides* 
de-camp;  he  has  tbe  right  of  chase  in  the  parks  of 
Saclay  nod  £aioi-Q  nntin ;  in  the  forests  <f 
Laigne,  Oursoamp,  and  Claremont;  in  the  woods 
of  Coampagne  and  Birbeau ;  he  has  got  the  Tuil- 
eries,  the  Louvre,  the  Elysee,  Kambouillet,  Saint- 
Cloud,  Versailles,  Comp<egne ;  he  his  his  imperial  , 
box  at  every  theatre,  a  joyous  festival  and  music 
every  day;  M.  Si bour  smiles  upon  him,  and  the 
VUrcbiones*  of  Douglas  takes  his  arm  to  enter  the 
bill-ro  m :  but  all  this  is  n  X  enough ;  he  must 
nave  the  guillotine  to  boot;  some  blood  baskets 
must  b '  mix-  d  win  his  hampers  of  champagne. 

**  On  !  hide  we  our  faces  wit  bith  haud* !  this 
ghasty  batobe  of  the  Uw  and  justioe,  still  had 
bi<  apron  round  hi*  waist  and  nis  hands  in  the 
smoking  bowels  of  the  constitution,  his  feet  in  the 
blood  of  the  slaughtered  laws,  when  you,  judges, 
*hen  you,  magistrates,  representatives  of  the  la  s, 
supporters  of  t  he  Right  .  .  1  But  I  pause,  I  shall 
meet  you  hereafter  ith  your  b  ack  robes  and  your 
red  robe*,  ink-o  l»red  and  blood  colored ;  I  shall 
meet  cbem  again,  too,  and  having  once  chastised, 
wi  1  aga  r.  chastise  —those  chiefs  of  yours,  those 
o  vilUn  bullies  of  the  conspirator — Bamch  ,  Suln, 
ftoyer,  MoDgts,  Rouher,  and  Troplong,  d -setters 
of  the  law,  nil  those  names  which  can  no  longed 
«ig:nify  anything,  unless  it  be  the  intensity  of  con- 
tempt compatible  aith  .he  name  •  f  man. 

Speaking  of  the  vote  of  which  he  ex- 
poses the  delusion,  and  in  which  Louis 
Napoleon  pretends  to  find  absolution  for 
his  crime,  he  says : 
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"Simplicity,  mere  simplicity,  I  insist 
upon  it. 

"  The  bandit  of  the  Abruzzi,  with  his 
scarce  washed  hands  and  still  bloody  fin- 
gers, goes  to  ask  absolution  of  the  priest ; 
— you,  you  have  asked  absolution  through 
a  vote,  only  you  have  forgotten  to  confess 
yourself.  You  have  said  to  that  vote — 
1  Absolve  me!'  with  the  pistol  at  its 
head. 

"  Desperate  wretch  !  To  absolve  you  is, 
you  say,  "  beyond  the  ordinary  attributes 
of  popular  power," — it  is  beyond  all 
human  power. 

tt  Hear  me : 

11  Nero,  who  had  invented  his  society,  of 
the  tenth  of  December,  and  who,  as  you 
have  done,  used  it  to  applaud  his  come- 
dies, and  even — like  you— his  tragedies, 
well — Nero  having  pierced  his  mother's 
entrails  with  dagger-wounds — might  he, 
too,  have  convoked  his  universal  suffrage, 
which  bore  this  further  likeness  to  your 
own,  that  no  licence  of  the  press  embar- 
rassed it.  Nero — Pontiff  and  Emperor, 
— surrounded  by  priests  and  judges  pros- 
ternated  low,  might — placing  one  of  his 
bloody  hands  on  the  still  warm  body  of 
the  Empress-mother,  and,  raising  up  the 
other  towards  heaven — have  taken  all 
Olympus  to  witness  'that  he  had  not 
shed  this  blood/  and  adjure  his  universal 
suffrage — to  attest  in  the  face  of  gods  and 
men  that  he  had  not  slain  this  woman. 
His  universal  suffrage — working  pretty 
much  as  yours  does,  in  the  same  light  and 
with  the  same  liberty — would  have  affirm- 
ed by  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand 
voices,  that  the  Divine  Caesar-Nero,  Pon- 
tiff and  Emperor,  had  done  no  hurt  to 
that  woman  dead  before  him.  But  learn 
that,  nevertheless,  Nero  would  not  have 
been  thereby  absolved.  One  voice  would 
have  sufficed — one  single  voice ;  the  most 
humble  and  obscure,  rising  in  the  pro- 
found night  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
shouting  in  the  darkness,  '  Nero  is  a  par- 
ricide,' for  echo — the  eternal  echo  of  hu- 
man conscience  forever  to  repeat,  from, 
people  to  people  and  from  age  to  age, 
*  Nero  has  slain  his  mother  V 

a  Well,  that  voice  protesting  through  the 

§loom  is  mine.  I  denounce  aloud  and — 
o  not  doubt  it — the  universal  conscience 
of  humanity  repeats  with  me,  'Louis 
Bonaparte  has  assassinated  France ! — 
Louis  Bonaparte  has  killed  his  mother !" 


"  Now,  will  Mr.Bonaparte  be  or  not  be 
Emperor  ?  A  pretty  question !  He  is 
Master,  Cadi,  Bey,  Dey,  Soldan,  Grand- 
Khan,  Grand-Lama,  Grand-Mogul,  Grand- 
Dragon,  Cousin  of  the  Sun,  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  Shah,  Czar,  Sophi  and 
Caliph.  Paris  is  no  longer  Paris,  it  is 
Bagdad  with  a  Giafar  called  Persigney, 
and  aSchehezerade  hazarding  decapitation 
every  morning  and  called  the  Constittt- 
lionel  newspaper. 

"  Mr.  Bonaparte  can  do  as  he  pleases 
with  property,  family  and  person.  If 
French  citizens  wish  to  know  the  depth 
of  the  government  into  which  they  have 
fallen,  they  need  only  ask  themselves 
these  questions.  You  Judge,  he  tears  off 
your  gown  and  casts  you  into  prison. 
What  then?  You  Senate,  Council  of 
State,  or  Legislative  Body,,  he  takes  a 
shovel  and  heaps  you  into  a  corner.  What 
then?  You  house-owner,  he  confiscates 
your  country  house  and  your  town-house, 
with  its  court-yard,  stables,  garden  and 
offices.  What  then?  You  father,  he 
takes  your  daughter;  you  brother,  your 
sister;  you  citizen — by  force — your  wife. 
What  then  ?  You  passer-bye,  your  face 
displeases  him,  he  blows  your  brains  out 
with  a  pistol  and  goes  home.  What  then? 
This  done,  what  would  result  from  it? 
Nothing — the  newspapers  would  simply 
say,  '  That  the  Prince-President,  accom- 
panied by  a  single  aid-de-camp,  took  yes- 
terday in  the  Champs  Elysee  his  accus- 
tomed airing,  in  an  open  carriage  drawn 
by  four  horses,  ridden  by  two  postillions* 
—That  is  all.         *         #         *         # 

u  There  is  a  man  in  Europe  on  whom  all 
Europe  looks  with  horror.  This  man 
devastated  Lombardy,  set  the  gallows  up 
in  Hungary,  and  flogged  a  woman  under 
the  fatal  tree  from  which  her  strangled 
son  and  husband  dangled.  The  harrow- 
ing letter  in  which  she  tells  the  tale,  and 
says,  '  My  heart  is  turned  to  stone,'  is 
still  in  all  men's  recollections.  Last  year 
this  man  visited  England  as  a  tourist,, 
and  being  in  London,  the  fancy  took  him 
to  walk  into  a  brewery — the  brewery  of 
Barclay  &  Perkins.  There  he  was  known. 
A  voice  cried,  4  It  is  Haynau !' — 4  It  is 
Haynau,'  repeated  the  brewer's  men,  and 
there  ensued  a  fearful  uproar.  The 
crowd  rushed  on  the  wretch,  and  tore  out 
his  infamous  grey  hairs  by  bandsfuil,  spat 
in  his  face  and  turned  him  out  of  doors. 
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"  Well,  this  old  epauletted  bandit — this 
Haynau — who  bears  still  on  his  dishon- 
ored cheek  the  mighty  buffet  of  the  Eng- 
lish people — is  announced  as  being  invited 
'by  HiB  Highness  the  President- Prince 
to  visit  France.7 

"  It  is  but  just — London  spurns,  Paris 
owes  him  an  ovation.  So  be  it — we  shall 
be  there.  Haynau  was  hailed  with  hisses 
and  maledictions  at  Perkins'  brewery,  he 
goes  to  gather  flowers  in  the  brewery  of 
St.  Antoine. 

"  The  Faubourgh  St.  Antoine  will  receive 
the  order  to  be  on  its  best  behavior.  The 
Faubourgh  St.'  Antoine — mute,  motion- 
less, impassable — will  see  pass  through 
its  old  revolutionary  streets, — one  in  a 
French  uniform,  the  other  in  Austrian 
regimentals,  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  butcher 
of  the  Boulevards,  arm  in  arm  with  the 
woman-flogger,  Haynau !      *       *       * 

"  Never  mind,  History  has  hold  of  him. 

u  Let  it  not,  however,  flatter  Mr.  Bona- 
parte^ vanity  to  be  siezed  hold  of  by 
History,  and  if — as  really  one  is  tempted 
to  believe — he  makes  to  himself  any  illu- 
sion as  to  his  value  as  a  political  ruffian, 
he  should  abandon  it. 

u  Let  him  not  imagine  that  because  he 
has  crowded  horrorB  upon  horrors,  he  will 
ever  hoist  himself  up  to  the  altitude  of 
great  historic  bandits.  We  have,  perhaps, 
been  wrong  here  and  there  in  this  book  to 
compare  him  with  them.  No,  this  man 
notwithstanding  his  great  crimes,  is  mean. 
He  will  never  be  but  the  nocturnal 
strangler  of  liberty,  he  will  never  be  but 
the  man  who  made  his  soldiers  drunk — 
not  with  glory,  like  the  first  Napoleon — 
but  with  wine.  He  will  never  be  any- 
thing beyond  the  pigmy  tyrant  of  a  great 
people.  The  whole  calibre  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  inconsistent  with  greatness,  even 
in  infamy.  Buffoon  as  Dictator,  as  Em- 
peror he  will  be  grotesque.  This  will 
finish  him.  His  destiny  will  be  to  raise 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  from  mankind. 
But  will  he  on  that  account  be  punished 
less  severely?  No.  Contempt  takes 
nothing  from  anger.  He  will  be  ridicu- 
lous aud  hideous,  that  is  all ;  and  History 
will  crush  whilst  mocking  him. 

u  From  this  position  no  excess  of  indig- 
nation can  raise  him.  Great  writers  de- 
lighting to  chastise  great  tyrants,  some- 
times exaggerate  a  little  the  proportions 
of  these  to  render  them  more  worthy  of 


their  wrath ;  but  what  would  you  hare 
the  historian  to  do  with  such  a  person- 
age? 

"  What,  but  drag  him  by  the  ear  before 
posterity  ?  The  man  once  stripped  of  his 
success,  the  pedestal  gone,  the  dust-clouds 
cleared  away,  the  tinsel,  the  trumpery  and 
the  huge  sabre  taken  from  him — the  little 
atomy  left  shivering  and  naked  there — 
can  anything  be  conceived  more  pitiful 
and  wretched  ? 

"  History  has  its  tigers.  Historians,  the 
undying  keepers  of  wild  beasts,  show 
nations  this  imperial  menagerie.  Tacitus 
alone — the  mighty  showman — has  eaught 
and  imprisoned  eight  or  ten  of  these  tigers 
in  the  iron  cages  of  his  style. 

"  Look  at  them !  They  are  terrible  and 
superb ;  their  very  spots  are  a  portion  of 
their  beauty.  This  one  is  Nimroud,  the 
man-hunter — this  Busiris,  the  Egyptian 
tyrant — this  Phalaris,  who  burned  men 
alive  in  his  heated  bull  of  bronze  to  make 
it  bellow — this  Assuerus,  who  scalped  the 
Macchabees  and  roasted  them  alive — this 
Nero,  who  fired  Borne  and  wrapping 
Christians  up  in  wax  and  bitumen,  light- 
ed them  like  torches — this  is.Tiberius,  the 
man  of  Caprea — this  Domitian — this  Car- 
acalla — this  Heliogabalus.  This  other 
one  is  Commodus,  who  has  this  merit  more 
in  infancy,  that  he  was  Marcus- Aurelius's 
son.  These  are  Sultans,  those  are  Popes. 
Note  amongst  them  the  tiger  Borgia. 
Here  is  Phillip  called  the  good  as  the  Fu- 
ries were  called  the  Eumenides.  Here 
is  Richard  the  Third  deformed  and  sinis- 
ter. Here,  with  his  broad  face  and  pro- 
truding stomach  is  Henry  the  Eighth, 
who,  of  his  five  wives  slew  three — of  whom 
he  disembowelled  one.  Here  is  Christian 
the  Second,  the  Nero  of  the  North,  and 
Phillip  the  Second,  the  Demon  of  the 
South. 

"  They  are  terrible.  Listen  to  their 
roar.  Examine  them  minutely,  one  after 
the  other.  The  historian  drags  them  be- 
fore you,  furious  and  fearful,  to  the  cage's 
edge,  opens  for  you  their  jaws,  shews  you 
their  tusks,  and  points  you  out  their 
claws.  You  may  say  of  each,  it  is  a 
royal  tiger.  And  in  fact  they  have  all 
been  taken  upon  thrones.  History  ex- 
hibits them  through  centuries.  It  takes 
care  that  they  shall  not  die,  it  tends 
them,  they  are  its  tigers. 

"  It  does  not  mix  them  up  with  jackals. 
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It  puts  and  keeps  apart  the  unclean 
beasts,  and  will  shut  Mr.  Bonaparte  up 
-with  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  of  Spain, 
and  Ferdinand  the  Second,  of  Naples,  in 
one  cage  with  the  hyenas. 

"  He  is,a  little  of  the  ruffian,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  rogue.  There  peeps  always 
through  him  the  needy  adventurer,  who 
in  England  lived  by  shifts.  Slipshod  be- 
neath that  purple  mantle,  his  actual  suc- 
cess, his  triumph,  his  Empire,  and  his 
present  inflation,  cannot  help  him.  Na- 
poleon the  Little — no  more — no  less. 
Truly,  the  title  of  this  book  is  fitting. 

"  The  baseness  of  his  vices  is  hurtful  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  crimes.  How  other- 
wise? Peter,  the  cruel,  massacred,  but 
did  not  steal.  Henry  the  Third  assas- 
sinated, but  did  not  swindle.  Timur 
trampled  young  children  under  his  horse's 
hoofs — much  as  Mr.  Bonaparte  has  ex- 
terminated women  and  old  men  upon  the 
Boulevards — but  he  did  not  lie. 

'•  Hear  the  Arab  historian. 

"  Timur-beg,  Saheb  Keran  (master  of 
the  world  and  of  the  century,  Lord  of 
the  planetary  conjunctions),  was  born  in 
1335.  He  massacred  a  hundred  thousand 
captives.  As  he  was  beseiging  Siwas 
the  inhabitants,  to  mollify  him,  sent  to 
him  a  thousand  little  children,  bearing 
each  a  Koran  on  its  head.  He  caused 
the  sacred  books  to  be  taken  from  them 
with  respect,  and  crushed  the  little  chil- 
dren under  the  hoofs  of  his  horses.  He 
used  seventy  thousand  human  heads  to 
build  up,  with  stone  cement  and  brick, 
the  towers  at  Herat,  Sebzvar,  Tekrit, 
Aleppo  and  Bagdad.  He  hated  false- 
hood, and  his  word,  once  given,  was  trust- 
worthy. 

"  Mr.  Bonaparte  is  not  of  such  a  stature. 
He  has  not  that  dignity  which  mingles 
with  the  ferocity  of  the  great  western  and 
Oriental  despots.  He  is  wanting  in  Cesa- 
rian  amplitude.  To  shew  well,  and  to 
hold  a  place  amongst  the  illustrious  tor- 
turers of  mankind  during  tht  last  four 
thousand  years,  one's  acts  must  not  cause 
the  mind  to  wander  between  a  General  of 
Division  and  a  performer  on  the  drum  in 
the  Champs-Ely  sees — one  must  not  have 
played  the  special  constable  in  London — 
one  must  not  have  submitted  with  down- 
cast eyes  before  the  peers  of  France,  in 
court  assembled,  to  the  humiliating  con- 
tempt of  M.  Magnan — one  must  not  be 
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called  a  pickpocket  by  the  English  pa- 
pers— one  must  not  have  been  on  the 
verge  of  a  debtor's  prison  at  Clichy — 
and,  in  short,  the  man  must  not  be  mixed 
up  with  the  scamp. 

"Bat  we,  at  leait,  can  say,  we  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  if 
not  Job's  dunghill.  However  deep  may  be  the 
shame  of  the  present, 

"  Let  ns  proclaim  aloud,  let  us  proclaim  it  in  our 
defeat  and  fall — this  is  the  greatest  of  all  ages ! 

"  This  age  proclaims  the  sovereignty  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  the  inviolability  of  life ;  it  crowns  the  peo- 
ple, and  consecrates  man. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

u  In  art,  it  has  every  kind  of  genjns  ;  writers,  ora- 
tors, poets,  historians,  publicists,  philosophers,  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  musicians— majesty,  grace,  power, 
force,  splendor,  colour,  form,  and  style ;  re-tempered 
in  the  real  and  ideal,  it  grasps  the  double  effulgence 
of  the  new  and  beautiful.  In  science  it  accomplish- 
es miracles;  makes  an  explosive  power  of  cottrm, 
a  horse  of  steam,  an  operative  of  the  voltaic  pile, 
a  messengor  of  the  electric  fluid,  a  painter  of  the 
sun;  and  waters  itself  with  subterranean  streams, 
till  able  to  warm  itself  from  earth's  ceatral  fires ; 
it  opens  on  the  two  infinites  two  windows — the  tele- 
scope upon  the  infinitely  great,  the  microscope  upon 
the  infinitely  little— it  finds  in  the  first  abyss,  stars, 
and  in  the  second,  insects,  which  prove  God's  exis- 
tence to  it.  It  annihilates  space,  time,  and  suffer- 
ing ;  writes  a  letter  from  Paris  to  London,  has  an 
answer  in  ten  minutes ;  and  cuts  a  man's  leg  off 
while  he  sings  and  smiles. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  'And  in  this  century.'  says  Victor  Hugo,  *  ia  one 
day — from  night  till  morning — absurdity  has  become 
possible,  and  set  up  its  rule.  All  that  was  axiom 
has  become  Chimera.  All  that  was  untrue  is  liv- 
ing fact.  What?  the  most  brilliant  concourse  of 
humanity — the  most  splendid  march  of  thought— 
the  most  formidable  series  of  events — such  as  no 
Titan  could  have  controlled,  no  Hercules  have  turn- 
ed aside — the  human  flood  in  its  full  onward  flow, 
with  the  French  billow  rolling  in  advance  of  its 
current — civilization,  progress,  intelligence,  revo- 
lution, liberty — he  has  simply  stopped  thein  short. 
He! — this  masque,  this  dwarf,  this  abortion  of  Ti- 
berius, this  noneutity  ! 

"  And  you  believe  that  all  this  is  ?  You  imagine 
that  this  plcbUcitum,  this  constitution  of  I  know 
not  what  day  in  January,  is  real  ?  That  this  Sen- 
ate, this  Council  ot  State,  this  Legislative  body, 
exist?  You  fancy  that  there  is  a  lacquey  called 
Rouher,  a  valet  called  Troploug,  a  eunuch  called, 
Baroche,  and  a  Sultan — pasha — master — called 
Louis  Bonaparte? 

**  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  all  chimera !  Do  yoa 
not  see  that  the  second  of  Decemher  is  nothing'but 
a  vast  delusion — a  pause — an  interlude — a  sort  of 
working  curtain,  behind  which  God,  that  marvel- 
lous artificer,  is  preparing  and  constructing  the 
last,  supreme,  triumphal  act  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution !  You  look  bewildered  at  the  curtain — at 
this  one's  nose  and  that  one's  epaulettes,  and  at 
the  huge  sword  of  a  third — at  those  belaced  eau  de- 
Cologne  venders  whom  you  call  generals,  at  those 
poussaks  you  call  magistrates— at  those  men  yon 
call  senators — at  tiiis  mixture  of  caricatures  and 
spectres — and  you  take  them  for  realities! 

"  But  you  do  not  hear  that  hoarse  sound  yonder  in 
the  shade?  You  do  not  hear  a  step  that  comes 
and  goes?  You  do  not  see  that  enrtain  stirred  by 
the  breath  of  Him  who  moves  behind  it?" 
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"  Tradutlori)  TraditariT  —  "  Transla- 
tors, Traitors" — says  the  Italian  proverb: 
In  rendering  portions  of  a  book  so  miser- 
ably mutilated  in  the  London  translation, 
we  make  no  apology  for  abstinence  from 
remark,  which  must  trench  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  such  a  writer  as  Victor  Hugo  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  wo  cannot  take  leave  of 


our  reader  without  reminding  him,  that  in 
judging  of  this  work  he  should  remember 
that  it  was  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
rousing  the  French  people,  and  is,  perhaps, 
as  well  calculated  to  carry  out  that  object 
as  anything  they  will  ever  hear,  till  sum- 
moned at  the  last  day  by  the  Archangel's 
trump,  which  wakens  up  the  dead  and  quick. 
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CICEROACCHIO:   OR,   THE   ROMAN   PATRIOT. 


CHAPTER  VI.— CONTINUED. 

The  Signora  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
taking  the  maiden  by  the  hand,  led 
her  before  a  picture  representing  Santa 
Madalena  pouring  a  vase  of  oil  over  the 
feet  of  the  Lord,  and  directing  the  girl's 
attention  to  it,  said  : 

"How  much  would  you  give  to  spare 
our  Sisrnor,  Jesus  Christ,  a  single  suffer- 
ing, and  to  be  as  devoted  to  him  as  that 
great  saint  ?" 

"  My  life,"  quickly  replied  Carlotina. 

"  Your  life  does  not  belong  to  you,  but 
to  God,  consequently  your  life  amounts  to 
nothing." 

"  What  then  ?"  said  the  young  girl. 

"  What  ?  what  is  that  held  by  woman 
as  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts,  as  an  un- 
appreciable  treasure,  dearer,  and  more 
sacred  than  life  itself  ?"  said  Madalena. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  young 
girl,  trembling  lest  she  should  understand. 

"  Mark  !"  exclaimed  the  Signora,  with 
a  malicious  glance, "  mark  !  Carlotina,  you 
must  have  that  man's  secret,  I  mean  your 
Adrian's  secrets.  On  that  condition  alone 
can  you  save  your  soul  from  hell,  and  as 
your  soul  is  still  more  precious  to  you  than 


your  honor,  sacrifice  your  honor  rather 
than  to  endanger  your  soul.*  You  under- 
stand me,  Carlotina.  Your  lover,  and  I 
am  well  informed  on  that  point,  is  plotting 
against  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  against 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Get  his  secrets 
by  whatever  means  may  be  necessary,  and 
with  Saint  Madelena,  your  name  will  be 
blessed^  and  your  memory  cherished.  I 
told  your  Adrian  to  come  and  see  you  this 
evening,  so  you  have  every  chance  to  dis- 
cover from  him  all  that  is  important  to 
know.     I  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"  Mother,  mother,  don't  leave  me,"  said 
the  young  girl  with  emotion,  on  seeing 
that  the  Signora  had  opened  the  door,  and 
was  ready  to  go  out.  You  know  that 
1  never  received  Adrian  while  I  was 
alone." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  the  Signora,  "  that  I 
am  engaged,  and  will  see  him  in  the  even- 
ing. My  presence  would  prevent  him 
from  speaking.  I  leave  you,  my  dear, 
Good  bye.  Mind  your  duty,  and,  above 
all,  don't  forget  that  you  must  have  Adri- 


*  In  a  meeting  of  Jesuits  held  in  the  city  of 
Ckieri,  Piedmont,  father  Roothaa.  tho  actual  gen- 
eral of  the  order,  exclaimed:  "  We  must  not  recoil 
at  any  cost,  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  pos- 
sess a  secret."    {Abbot  Leone,  p.  102.) 
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aii's  secrets  or  renounce  for  ever  my  affec- 
tion, your  own  salvation,  and  your  hope  of 
saving  bim  from  perdition." 

In  thus  saying,  the  Signora  retired,  and 
before  getting  out  of  sight  made  a  sign  of 
friendship  to  the  young  girl.  Her  form 
was  quickly  hidden  from  view  by  the  turn 
of  the  lane  behind  the  hotel,  whilst  Carlo- 
tina,  dismayed  by  the  words  uttered  by  the 
Si<rnora,  contemplated,  in  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual stupor,  the  abyss  of  infamy  openly 
recommended  to  her  by  one  she  used  to 
respect  as  a  protectress,  and  to  cherish  as 
a  mother. 

"  Well ! "  said  to  herself  the  mistress  of 
the  u  Angel  of  the  Fuld,"  in  walking  to 
her  residence,  u  well !  I  have  not  lost  my 
day :  to-morrow  the  secrets  of  the  Young 
Italy  society  will  be  mine  I  then  the  hours 
of  happiness  will  strike,  and  love  will 
open  the  door  of  my  most  cherished  hopes. 
Yes!  mine,"  said  with  pride  the  vain 
landlady,  "  yes  !  mine,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  church  !  to  the  church  ?  is  it  really 
her  interests  which  make  me  act  as  I  do 
now  ?  Oh  !  my  heart !  stop !  don't  beat 
so  quick,  lest  thou  shouldst  betray  me ! 
Art  thou  not  the  accomplice  of  my  thoughts 
and  actions  ?  But  what !  dost  thou  not 
command  me,  and  am  I  not  thy  slave  ? 
Silence,  my  heart !  silence  !  Remain  yet 
awhile  hidden  in  the  obscure  prison  whence 
thou  deceivest  the  world !  The  day  of 
thy  triumph  is  not  far !  The  hour  when 
thou  mayest  appear  in  all  the  pomp  of 
public  honors,  and  the  greatness  of  for- 
tune, is  near  at  hand  !  Courage,  my  heart ! 
Yet  an  effort  and  thou  will  have  reached 
the  appex  of  human  glory  and  felicity ! 
Then  power,  that  lever  of  the  world,  will 
be  at  our  command,  and  people  will  wor- 
ship the  idol  of  my  golden  dreams." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

PURCHASE  OP  A  YIELDING  CONSCIENCE. 

In  one  of  the  previous  chapters  wo  have 
said  that  Lord  Minto  received,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  was  stepping  into  the  carriage,  a 
message  from  the  hands  of  a  boy.  We  are 
now  going  to  retrace  our  steps  and  ex- 
plain the  nature  and  contents  of  the  mis- 
sive, its  origin,  and  how  it  happened  it  was 
handed  to  him  at  that  very  moment. 


When  the  Signora  Savini  had  left  the 
young  Carlotina,  she  went  through  the 
many  tenements  of  the  hotel,  to  a  lit- 
tle lane,  along  the  line  of  which,  were 
several  doors  communicating  from  the 
neighboring  court-yards.  There  she  met 
her  husband,  face  to  face,  as  he  was  just 
stepping  out  of  one  of  these  doors. 

The  figure  of  Signor  Savini  was,  contra- 
ry to  its  usual  expression,  full  of  good 
humor  and  smiles.  He  held  a  little 
folded  paper  in  one  hand,  whilst  the  other 
plunged  into  his  pocket  seemed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  securing  something  still  more 
precious. 

Instead  of  taking  another  way  than  the 
one  followed  by  his  wife,  a  thing  which 
the  peculiar  system  of  affection  he  bore  to 
his  better-half,  generally  induced  him  to 
do,  he  advanced  with  a  satisfied  air  to  meet 
her,  and  with  the  most  agreeable  counte- 
nance he  could  assume,  he  held  the  folded 
paper  in  a  parallel  line  with  his  nose,  and 
then  stretching  his  arm  straight-forward, 
he  exclaimed : 

"  Carissima  Madalena,  *  ccco  tine  letter^ 
inaper  te.'1  Here  is  a  note  for  you.  After 
these  few  words,  the  tenderness  of  which 
astonished  him,  perhaps  as  much  as  they 
astonished  his  wife,  he  stopped  abruptly, 
Signor  Savini  had  not  the  habit  of  long 
sentences. 

Madalena  took  the  note,  and  casting  her 
glance  upon  the  superscription,  she  read 
these  words  :  "  To  Lord  Minto,  to  be  de- 
livered immediately." 

"  Jeronimo,"  said  the  Signora,  in  call- 
ing a  little  boy  about  ten  years  old,  who 
was  catching  flies  at  the  window  of  the 
parlor, 4i  come  down." 

The  lad,  rather  than  come  down  by 
the  safer  route,  jumped  from  the  window, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  and  in  a  second 
was  near  his  pad form. 

"  Who  are  the  two  gentlemen  who  came 
out  here  this  morning  :"  asked  the  Signo- 
ra. 

"  Who  ?  Ciceroachio,"  replied  the  boy. 

"No!  you  silly  creature ;  I  speak  of 
two  foreigners ;  those  who  came  two  hours 
ago,  where  are  they  now  ?" 

"  Ah  !  Signora,  you  mean  the  two  glum 
lords  as  stiff  as  wax  candles,  and  holding 
their  heads  as  if  they  had  thorns  in  their 
cravats ;  they  are  just  going  out,  shall  I 
call  and  tell  them  to  come  ?" 

"  No  ;  tako  this  paper  first,  and  run  af- 
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ter  them.  Take  care,  don't  loose  it,  do  not 
tumble  down  :  what  a  little  rogue  he  is," 
said  the  Signora,  on  seeing  the  boy  start- 
ing as  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

'•  He  is  the  best  of  all  our  servants," 
muttered  her  husband,  as  an  echo  to  her 
words  and  sentiments. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,"  asked  the  Sig- 
nora, abruptly  changing  the  subject  of 
their  conversation,  u  what  has  happened 
since  I  saw  you,  and  how  it  is  that  you  are 
in  possession  of  this  letter  ?" 

"  I  am  willing  to  tell  you  anything  and 
everything,"  replied  the  landlord  of  the 
il\Angel  of  tlie  Fidd^  "  with  so  much 
pleasure  that  it  will  be  between  us  a  re- 
newal of  those  tokens  of  confidence  I  had 
formerly  the  happiness  to  inspire  you  with, 
and  which  have  been  for  years  and  years 
declining,  declining  always,  not  on  my 
side,  but  on  yours,"  added,  with  a  sigh,  the 
plump  host. 

"  Well,  sir,  let  us  see  whether  you  are 
still  worthy  of  it  or  not." 

"  I  will  not  go  far  to  prove  to  you  that 
I  am  so.  Apart  from  the  present  event  I 
could  say  that  I  did  not  remain  until  now 
without  being  at  least  partially  aware  of 
your  connection  with  certain  personages 
my  acknowledged  political  faith  prevented 
me  from  seeing  ;  and  if  I  have  kept  silent 
about  them,  it  is  because  it  entered  in  my 
calculation  to  be  so,  and  not  for  want  of 
eyes,  as  you  might  imagine." 

"  Bless  me,  sir,  I  would  never  have 
believed  you  to  be  so  sharp  !  Can  you 
tell  me  how  far  your  knowledge  in  that 
matter  extends,  and  what  information 
you  gained  from  so  fine  a  discovery  ?" 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  pierce  me  with 
your  ironic  tongue  since  your  eyes  have  al- 
ready shot  through  me,"  replied  the  host, 
reminded  in  that  moment  of  the  gallantry 
of  his  better  days.  "  As  to  your  question 
it  is  perfectly  useless  to  answeryou  since  my 
reserve  and  silence  have  just  been  rewarded 
now.  What  is  past  is  past ;  my  heart  is 
too  full  of  gratitude  not  to  forget  the  sad 
moments  of  trial  I  have  experienced  to 
bring  about  the  present  result,  and  gather 
the  reward  of  my  sacrifice,  or,  as  you  call 
it,  of  my  discovery." 

"  If  ambiguous  language  and  sententious 
parables  arc  a  part  of  your  discovery,  I 
warn  you  that  I  don't  want  to  hear  it," 
said  the  Signora,  with  an  impatient  move- 
ment of  the  shoulders. 


"  Don't  be  so  fast,  my  dear  Madalena," 
replied  her  husband.  "My  recent  dis- 
coveries are  but  a  part  of  your  own  his- 
tory," added  he,  with  a  twinkling  of  the 
eye  ;  "  consequently  I  will  not  relate  it  to 
you,  except  however,  the  last  chapter  that 
you  don't  know,  and  that  you  would  be 
sorry  not  to  know." 

"  Yes !  let  us  see  that  last  chapter, 
Signorr"  replied  the  Signora,  somewhat 
stung  with  the  raillery  of  her  husband. 
"  But  I  warn  you,  if  the  part  you  occupy- 
in  it,  is  as  ridiculous,  as  that  you  are  play- 
ing just  now,  it  is  better  for  you  to  keep 
it,  as  you  have  kept  the  rest  ....  you 
know  what  I  mean under  si- 
lence ...  .  " 

u  You  know  my  dear,  that  I  have  lived 
long  without  noticing  your  sarcasms,  and 
that  I  intend  to  do  so,  still  a  while." 

"Well!"  retorted  the  impatient  wo- 
man, vexed  at  seeing  the  immoveable  cool- 
ness of  her  husband  ;  "  will  you  keep  me 
still  longer  standing  here  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  listening  to  your  impertinences, 
or  will  you  tell  me,  at  once,  and  without 
idle  circumlocution,  what  you  have  to 
communicate  to  me." 

"  I  proceed  immediately  to  that  part  of 
the  sought  for  conversation,"  answered 
Nicolo  Savini,  with  the  same  gravity.  u  I 
was.  as  you  know,  I  always  am,  attending 
to  the  business  of  the  house,  when  the 
little  Jeronimo,  that  same  boy  you  have 
just  sent  away,  came  towards  me  and  pull- 
ing me  by  the  sleeve,  whispered  in  my  ear 
that  the  Dominican  Monk,  who  lives  next 
door,  had  just  told  him  a  minute  ago,  that 
he  wanted  to  see  me  on  urgent  business, 
and  that  he  wished  me  to  call  upon  him 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  Sig- 
nora, with  an  anxious  look  ;  "  Father 
Francisco,  that  holy  man  !" 

"  Yes,  a  holy  man  as  you  call  him  ;  you 
could  say  an  excellent  man,  without  ex- 
aggerating any  of  bis  qualities  or  virtues. 
The  boy  had  no  sooner  spoken,  that  leav- 
ing all  business  aside,  I  hurried  towards 
the  dwelling  of  the  worthy  man;  that  is  to 
say,  of  that  excellent  man." 

"  I  thought,"  replied  the  Signora,  with 
a  smile,  "  that  your  political  faith,  as  you 
name  certain  curious  ideas  of  yours,  would 
have  prevented  you  from  taking  such  a 
step  r  Has  your  conscience  changed  of 
late  ?  and  are  you  at  last  coming  to  better 
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sentiments,  and  to  more  sensible  views  ? 
If  it  is  so,  we  shall  easily  understand  each 
other." 

"  I  might  answer  to  your  imputations," 
said  the  old  man,  "  what  Tancrede  said  to 
Clorinde  :  i  you  don't  know  me ;'  but  I 
hasten  to  my  subject.  Let  me  proceed  if 
you  please,  without  any  further  interrup- 
tion ?;> 

"When  I  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of 
Father  Francisco,  I  was*  introduced  into 
his  cell,  a  low,  dark,  dismal  apartment, 
with  no  other  aperture  but  a  sky-light, 
distributing  parsimoniously  a  few  rays  of 
the  sun,  as  if  the  day  was  too  dear  an  object 
to  be  used  with  profligacy.  The  windows 
of  the  room  on  the  street  were  so  closely 
shut  up,  as  to  prevent  in  any  discreet  eye 
from  penetrating  the  secrets  of  that  apart- 
ment." 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  en- 
tered it,  or  a  similar  one,  in  your  life,  but 
if  you  have,  it  is  impossible  for  you  not  to 
have  been  gloomily  impressed  with  your 
visit.  Either  out  of  some  secret  purpose, 
or  through  a  sentiment  of  penance,  the 
Fafher  is  lodged  like  a  hermit  in  his  cell, 
with  nothing  around  him  but  images  of 
death,  instruments  of  discipline,  pictures 
of  eternal  chastisement,  all  things  calcu- 
lated to  frighten  with  terror,  or  dishearten 
with  gloominess.  I  could  not  help  shud- 
dering at  the  sight  of  all  these  emblems  of 
physical  and  moral  torture  placed  there, 
to  increase  those  whom  we  suffer  upon 
earth.  His  prie-dieu,  the  place  where  he 
addressed  his  prayers  to  God,  was  loaded 
with  skulls,  and  bones  of  different  sorts. 
A  huge  skeleton  was  hung  against  the  wall, 
right  opposite  the  place  occupied  by  the 
front  of  the  prie-dieuy  so  as  to  keep  con- 
stantly the  memory  of  his  end  in  his  recol- 
lection, whenever  he  knelt  before  the  Al- 
mighty. The  walls  of  the  apartments 
were  covered  with  mottoes  aud  pictures, 
describing  the  sufferings  of  the  sinner  in 
the  clutches  of  the  devils,  others  represent- 
ing the  different  punishments  inflicted  by 
the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  to 
those  daring  enough  to  brave  the  com- 
mands of  the  church,  and  all  of  them,  were 
so  dreadful  that  I  was  compelled  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  escape  the  horrid  sight." 

When  I  tremblingly  opened  my  lids 
again,  and  was  a  little  accustomed  to  the 
gloom  of  the*  room,  I  saw  Father  Francis- 
co seated  .before  a  large  table,  occupied 


with  setting  in  order  several  papers.  He 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  long  frock  of  his 
order,  with  a  rope  coiled  around  his  waist, 
at  both  ends  of  which  were  a  small  care- 
fully carved  ivory  scull,  and  a  cross*  sign 
of  our  redemption.  His  large  forehead 
uncovered,  his  dark  black  eyes  and  wrin- 
kled cheeks,  his  countenance  where  sanc- 
tity seems  to  reign  conjointly  with  humil- 
ity, his  projecting  chin,  symbol  of  strength 
and  energy,  and  all  his  features  were  well 
calculated  to  call  up  to  my  memory,  the 
remembrance  of  the  Cenobites  of  old, 
who  were  wont  to  spend  in  the  wilderness 
and  in  privation,  a  life  capable  of  activi- 
ty and  intelligence,  which  differently 
used,  would  have  rendered  service  to  hu- 
manity as  it  is,  in  the  place  of  being  cast 
away  useless.* 

Arrived  at  this  point  of  his  narrative, 
the  host  and  his  wife  had  reached  the 
Hotel,  and  entered  the  parlor  situated  on 
the  second  floor.  Signora  Savini  looking 
through  the  window  lattice,  perceived  a 
carriage,  and  Lord  Minto  ready  to  step 
in,  with  the  little  Jeroniroo  at  his  side, 
handing  him  the  letter.  The  landlady 
wishing  to  let  their  Lordships  understand 
the  part  she  had  taken  in  the  message, 
drew  back  the  blinds,  and  the  noise  hav- 
ing caused  Lord  Minto  to  look  in  that 
direction,  she  put  her  forefinger  upon  her 
forehead,  and  drawing  it  down  vertically, 
twice  she  accompanied  that  gesture  with 
the  most  enchanting  smile. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  my  dear?" 
said  her  husband. 

a  God  forgive  me !"  said  Signora  col- 
lecting herself,  and  bounding  upon  her 
feet  in  leaving  the  window.  "  God  for- 
give me!"  "I  think  you  are  blasphem- 
ing, Signor  Savini !" 

"  Dont  mind  this  reminiscense  of  old 
habitsr  since  I  am  now  making  attone- 
ment  for  my  old  sins,"  answered  Minto; 
but  let  me  continue  my  narative. 

*  The  reflection  of  Master  Niccoli  must  not,  bow- 
ever,  be  understood  in  an  exclusive  or  too  exten- 
sive a  manner.  Very  often  the  life  of  Ceiiobite  or 
hermit,  was  bat  a  preparation  for  the  striugle. — a 
sort  of  rest,  where  men  eminent  by  their  genius 
went  to  temper  again  their  strength,  exhausted  by 
studies  and  maceration.  Such  were  St.  Gregory, 
ofNazianzi,  Saint  Bazil,  Saint  Cbrisostum.  Saint 
Aagustin.  These  men  were  hermits  at  first.  Bat 
once  sufficiently  prepared,  they  left  thier  commu- 
nion with  the  invisible  to  enter  an  active  comma- 
nion  with  the  visible  church.  They  were  at  first 
but  hermits,  but  they  became  priests,  bishops,  pon- 
tiffs, and  identified  themselves  with  the  power  of 
the  clergy. 
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When  the  monk  saw  me,  a  smile  as 
rapid  as  the  lightning  of  a  summer  day, 
passed  on  his  lips.  He  stopped  the  busi- 
ness he  was  engaged  in,  and  showing  me 
his  stately  form,  he  was  upon  his  feet  and 
pushed  towards  me  a  worn  stool,  such  as 
those  used  to  lay  coffins  upon  in  the 
church. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  he,  "Signor  Savini," 
il  and  excuse  me  if  my  poverty  prevents 
me  from  having  a  softer  seat  to  offer  you." 

I  sat  down,  and  as  I  placed  my  hand 
in  my  vest,  to  get  my  handkerchief,  I 
felt  the  pulsation  of  my  heart,  two  folds 
stronger  and  quicker  than  usuaL  I  at- 
tributed this  to  my  timidity,  not  know- 
lag  whether  the  sinister  look  of  Father 
Francisco,  had  or  not,  any  influence  upon 
the  circulation  of  my  blood. 

"  Signor  Savini,"  continued  the  holy 
man,  "  I  for  a  long  time  desired  an  inter- 
view with  you,  and  I  bless  Heaven,  for 
having  at  last  accomplished  my  desires. 
I  did  not,  as  you  may  easily  suppose, 
form  this  desire,  without  any  motive,  and 
now  that  you  are  here,  I  will,  with  all  the 
sincerity  I  derive  from  the  grace  of  the 
Almighty,  and  with  the  honesty  of  inten- 
tions and  purposes  which  rule  the  acts  of 
all  members  of  the  church,  and  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the  snare  of  vani- 
ty tendered  by  the  satisfaction  of  mun- 
dane enjoyments  to  common  people,  I 
communicate  you  my  instructions, for  your 
peace  in  this  world,  aud  your  salvation  in 
the  next.  May  it  please  the  Almighty  king 
of  kings,  to  regulate  my  mind,  and  direct 
my  tongue  in  this  difficult  circumstance 
of  my  life,  and  to  inspire  me  with  abili- 
ties equal  to  the  greatness  of  his  service, 
and  of  the  laws  he  has  given  to  our  holy 
church"* 


•  *  Here  are  summed  up  a  few  of  the  Christian 
and  political  rules  of  the  church.  Let  our  readers 
judge  whether  they  are  io  accordance  with  God's 
precepts : — 

1st.  Catholics  must  hate  heretics,  philosophers, 
reformers,  and  republicans  of  all  sorts  and  shape. 
They  will  form  a  community  of  hatred  which  will 
daily  increase  and  strongly  bind  them  one  to  the 
other. 

2d.  It  is.  however,  indispensable  to  disguise  it, 
till  the  day  arrives  when  it  shall  break  out. 

3d.  Meanwhile,  wo  must  dissever  the  Catholics 
from  inimical  government,  constitute,  with  them,  a 
separate  government*  in  order  to  deal  terrible  blows 
to  heretics,  philosophers,  reformers,  and  republi- 
cans, on  some  future  occasion. 

*  *  The  Catholic  people  is  the  sneoessor 
of  the  people  of  God:  consequently,  heretics,  phi- 
losophers, reformers,  and  republicans  are  the  ene- 


Iu  thus  saying  the  monk  ran  rather 
than  walked  towards  his  prie-dieu,  and 
embracing  it  with  a  gesture  indicative  of 
ardent  love  and  the  repentance  of  a  cul- 
pable heart,  the  head  bent  upon  its  shelf, 
he  recited  a  Latin  prayer,  which  to  judge 
from  the  groans  and  sighs  accompanying 
it,  was  as  zealous  as  fervid. 

When  his  supplication  was  finished  he 
resumed  his  seat,  and  turning  towards  me 
a  face  still  marked  with  sanctity,  inspired 
by  the  pious  act  he  had  just  performed, 
he  said  with  a  mild  voice,  in  which  none 
of  the  imperative  tone  with  which  he 
spoke  before  was  perceptible. 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  son,  whether  what 
I  have  to  communicate  will  impress  you 
with  the  same  sentiments  which  prompts 
me  to  speak ;  but  when  all  means  of  com- 
munication between  men  and  men,  all 
confidence  as  all  happiness,  depends  some 
time  on  a  few  words  uttered  by  an  un- 
worthy topgue,  I  tremble  least  that  fra- 
gile instrument  of  our  wicked  nature  con- 
veys to  your  mind  a  different  impression 
from  that  which  I  wish  you  to  feel  and 
understand." 

"  I  will  try  to  elevate  my  understand- 
ing so  as  to  appreciate  your  communica- 
tion," replied  I. 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  holy  father. 
"  Now,  my  dear  son,  listen  to  me.  You 
must  be  aware  of  the  perturbation  thrown 
recently  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
specially  in  the  government  of  our  sacred 
mother,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by 
recent  political  events  of  as  awful  as  un- 
expected a  nature.  The  rock  upon  which 
rested  the  foundation  of  old,  religious 
and  political  societies  for  ages,  seem  to 
have  been  removed  from  its  basis,  and  is 
now  exposed  to  the  increasing  current  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  small  streams, 
which,  if  combined  and  united  in  one  sin- 
gle bed  would  be  sufficient  to  sweep  it 
away,  and  destroy  the  church.  Then 
chaos  will  come,  and  the  hand  of  God 
will  have  to  create  a  new  world  again,  or 
set  the  rock  in  its  place.  But  as  we, 
guardians  of  his  words  and  of  his  people, 
received  for  our  mission  the  task  of  keep- 
ing both  one  and  the  other  in  order,  and 
under  His  holy  laws,  of  preventing  the 

mies  we  have  to  exterminate,  and  the  kincrs  who 
refuse  to  obey  the  Holy  Seat  are  as  many  Phara- 
ohs.— Abbot  Leone,  Conference  of  the  Jesuits  in  C ki- 
wi, Piedmont. 
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re-establishment  of  the  reign  of  darkness, 
and  of  fallen  angels  from  prevailing  once 
more  npon  earth,  we  must,  in  order  to  be 
worthy  of  His  confidence  and  of  the  trust 
we  are  invested  with,  take  all  measures 
tending  towards  hindering  such  a  catas- 
trophe. Our  duty  is  then  to  suppress, 
and  if  we  cannot  do  that,  then  at  least  to 
oppose,  by  all  possible  means,  the  causes 
which,  like  the  inward  fire  of  a  volcano, 
set  the  whole  social  fabric  into  ebullition, 
and  threatening  to  explode,  endangers 
every  day  our  own  existence,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  all  honest  men." 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  Fath- 
er Francisco  stared  at  me.  watching  the 
impression  produced  by  his  exordium. 
As  he  saw  me  as  impassible  as  before,  he 
understood  that  I  had  very  likely  heard 
the  same  thing  in  his  last  sermon  of  last 
Sunday,  in  church,  and  did  not  judge 
proper  to  make  a  rehearsal  of  his  lecture 
before  me.  Consequently  he  modified  the 
train  of  his  ideas,  together  with  his  lan- 
guage, and  adroitly  passed  from  this  sub- 
ject to  another. 

"  Like  causes  must  invariably  produce 
like  effects.  Ruin  will  bring  ruin,  deso- 
lation produce  desolation,  and  the  time 
of  the  abomination  of  the  desolation 
Bpoken  of  in  the  Bible  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  will  make  its  apparition,1'  conti- 
nued the  monk.  "  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Let  the  world  have  its  own  way  %  It  is 
the  loss  of  mankind.  Is  not  struggling 
and  fighting  till  victory  be  ours,  a  nobler 
task,  more  conformable  to  the  will  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  humanity?  What 
do  you  say,  Signor  Savini  ?  Will  you  not 
join  us,  and  walk  nnder  the  flag  which 
we  will  unfold  in  defence  of  the  church, 
and  the  sacred  principle  represented  by 
her?" 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  under- 
stand you,"  said  I  to  the  holy  man  ;  u  of 
which  flag  are  you  speaking?  there  are 
so  many  and  of  bo  many  colors  in  our 
days,  that  I  am  not  sure  if  the  one  pre- 
sent to  my  mind  now  is  the  one  you 
moan." 

u  Strange,  my  son,  that  you  should  not 
understand  that  I  can  mean  none  other 
than  that  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ! 
is  there  any  other  legitimate  flag  in  the 
world?" 

"  It  would  be  blasphemy  to  say  yes," 
replied  I,  "  and,  however,  there  are  some 


persons  contending  for  several  churches 
in  the  church,  for  instance,  the  church  of 
Pio  IX.,  which  is  not  the  church  of  Gre- 
gory the  XVI.,  and  the  church  of  the 
Cardinals  Monsignori  Prelates,  Bishops 
and  Arch-bishops,  which  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  Those  holy  men,  I  under- 
stand, do  not  approve  of  the  reformatory 
measures  undertaken  by  our  present  Pon- 
tiff, and  form  a  sort  of  a  reactionary  par- 
ty, pulling  backward  whilst  our  holy 
Padre  pulls  onward,  thus  creating  a  sort 
of  division  in  the  bosom  of  the  united 
spouse  of  the  Christ,  the  Catholic  Church. 
You  will  excuse  me,  holy  father,"  added 
I,  "if  my  opinion  be  expressive  of  any 
want  of  respect  towards  you,  but  I  had 
to  explain  the  causes  of  my  not  exactly 
understanding  you."* 

"  Perfectly  reasonable  !  my  dear  son," 
responded  the  monk,  with  the  most  easy 
air  in  the  world;  "your  ignorance  of 
holy  things  entirely  absolves  you  before 
my  eyes.  Why,  sir,  you  are  not  obliged 
to  know  what  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  age  are  unaware  of,  and  your  perspi- 
cacity is  not  expected  to  perform  more 
than  theirs.  Enough  on  that  subject. 
When  time  will  arrive  to  disclose  io 
you  the  naked  truth,  you  will  receive  it. 
But  now,  to  our  business.  The  object  of 
my  calling  you  here,  is  this  :  we  want,  in 


"  The  opposition  usually  marking  the  advent  of 
a  new  Pope  to  the  seat  of  St.  Peter,  never  was 
more  rabid  than  at  the  occasion  of  Pio  No  no's  as- 
cent to  the  Papacy.  Oar  readers  may  judge  of  it 
by  the  following  address,  which  was  pat  into  circu- 
lation, through  the  priests  and  other  members  of 
the  8ociety  of  the  Sanfedetti,  on  the  elevation  of 
Cardinal  Mastai  to  the  pontifical  tiara.  The  most 
active  agents  of  the  opposition  raised  against  bit 
liolmess  on  account  of  his  supposed  Liberal  opinions 
were,  at  the  time,  Cardinal  Delia  Ganga  at  Pasaro. 
and  Cardinal  de  Angelis  at  Ferno,  Lambroschini 
Autonelli,  and  others.  Those  representatives  of 
the  Jesuitical  party  were  busily  engaged  in  spread- 
ing amonc;  the  country  and  city  people  all  the  docu- 
ments which  coald  disaffisct  the  peasants,  and  sow 
seeds  of  suspicion  in  their  ignorant  minds. 
"Dearest  Brethren! 

«■  Our  holy  religion  is  almost  dead.  The  intra* 
sive  pontiff  Mastai  is  its  oppressor.  He  is  devoted 
to  Young  Italy.  His  attitude  is  very  signifi- 
cant. Vigilance,  therefore,  prudence,  and  cour- 
age, dearest  brethren,  if  you  have  at  heart, 
as  I  believe,  the  maintenance  of  the  religion  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  God-made  man!  That  will  triumph! 
He  will  assist,  and  already  assists  yon.  Besides 
the  aid  of  God  we  have  that  of  man.  Ferdinand  I. 
is  on  our  right,  Ferdinand  II.  on  our  left.  But  do 
not  the  less  remind  the  faithful  that  the  devonrera 
in  vain  resist  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  When 
raised  against  religion,  it  will  be  our  most  powerful 
arm.  The  terrible  day  will  be  announced  to  you  ; 
heaven !  heaven  protect  our  enterprise." 
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our  interest,  in  the  interest  of  the 
church,*  a  man  active  without  being  awk- 
ward, cunning  enough  not  to  excite  sus- 
picion, and  besides,  enjoying  a  reputation 
for  liberal  opinions,  sufficiently  large  and 
widely  spread  to  impose,  by  his  own  in- 
fluence, upon  the  general  sentiment.  To 
such  a  man,  employed  with  us  in  the 
promulgation  and  defeuse  of  the  unsullied 
name  of  the  cross,  promises  would  be 
made  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  him 
great,  rich  and  glorious,  in  this  life  and 
in  the  life  to  come.  Reflect,  my  son,  and 
tell  us  if  you  have  none  among  your  ac- 
quaintances capable  and  worthy  of  such 
an  investiture  ?" 

tl  That  depends  upon  the  promises  you 
would  make,  and  the  time  of  their  reali- 
zation" replied  I. 

"  The  promises  cannot  be  made "  re- 
plied the  holy  monk,  "  for  they  will  be 
subordinate  to  the  acts  performed  and  to 
be  performed,  and  in  a  proportionate  and 
generous  ratio  with  these  very  acts.  As 
to  the  time,  sir,  for  their  fulfilment,  I 
will  not  postpone  it  a  minute  more." 

And  Father  Francisco,  opening  a  little 
drawer  in  his  desk,  drew  a  bag  of  money 
which  he  handed  to  me. 

"  This  bag  contains  one  hundred 
crowns,"  said  he.  "  I  give  it  only,  as  a 
good  will  to  the  man  who  will  accept  my 
propositions,  which  are  : — devotedness  to 
the  mother  church,  passive  obedience  and 
submission,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  the 
night  to  my  orders.  Give  it  to  him,  Signor 
Savini,  who  will  subscribe  to  these  con- 
ditions, and  come  back  to-morrow  to  see 
me,  and  receive  another  one  of  the  same 
amount  as  a  pledge  for  the  beginning  of 
our  future  operations.  Now  you  can  re- 
tire ;  I  have  some  urging  business  to  finish 
before  going  to  church.  Good  bye  ;  don't 
forget  to  recite  nine  paters  and  Ave  Marias, 
in  your  prayers  this  evening,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  church,  and  the  forgiveness 
of  your  sins." 

Thus  saying  Father  Francisco,  opening 
a  small  door  which  I  had  not  yet  perceiv- 
ed, disappeared. 

"  And  you  have  kept  the  money  ?"  ask- 
ed, with  a  smile,  Signora  Savini. 


^  *  Wherever  there  is  Catholicism,  there  ii  ft  sys- 
tem professing  to  influence  vitally  the  opinions 
and  actions  or  men,  by  motives,  machinery,  and 
sanctions,  originally  independent  of  the  state,  an 
imperium  in  imperio  by  bicth.—Farin?$  Stato  Ro- 
mano. 


"  Could  I  do  differently,"  replied  her 
husband.  "  Nobody  was  there  to  receive 
it,  so  I  resolved  to  retain  it,  least  it  should 
fall  into  unworthy  hands." 

"  And  how  did  vou  get  the  letter  ?" 

"  I  was  just  going  out,  when  a  sort  of 
friar,  handed  it  to  me,  on  the  treshold  of 
the  door,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  you  im- 
mediately." 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  the  Signora,  laugh- 
ing, "  then  the  bargain  is  concluded  ?" 

"  What  bargain  do  you  mean  r" 

"  Have  you  not  already  commenced  to 
make-act  of  passive  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  the  spouse  of  Christ,  our  Holy 
Mother  the  Church,"  replied  the  Signora. 
"  Have  you  not  lent  a  willing  hand  to  the 
performance  of  its  will  ?  Why  my  dear, 
is  it  possible  that  you  have  signed  the  con- 
tract without  your  being  aware  of  your 
doing  so  ?  You  !  a  pretended  liberal  re- 
ceiving money  and  handing  a  letter  from 
a  priest !  What  will  your  political  breth- 
ern  say  on  learning  this  ?  My  dear,  me- 
thinks,  you  are  now  too  strangely  compro- 
mised to  go  back  towards  old  sins.  Per- 
severe in  that  good  movement  of  yours, 
attach  yourself  to  the  greatest  power  on 
earth,  to  the  Pope  ;  you  have  one  foot  out 
of  hell,  try  to  pull  out  the  other  !  One 
hardened  sinner  saved,  is  more  agreeable 
to  God  than  thousand  innocent  creatures. 
Will  you  have  the  courage  to  carry  out 
your  noble  sacrifice  to  the  end?"  asked 
she,  in  pleasantly  smiling  to  her  husband 
for  the  first  time,  since  twenty  years. 

"  I  shall  have  it,"  said  Nicolo,  grasping 
the  bag  of  money. 

"  Well !  God  bless  you  and  me  together 
Now,  my  dear,  give  me  your  arm." 

And  leaning  affectionately,  her  little 
white  hand  on  the  hand  of  the  contented 
and  remorseless  Nicolo  Savini,  the  treach- 
erous and  false  hearted  couple,  entered 
the  dining-room  of  the  "  Angel  of  the 
Field." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHURCH  EDUCATION  FOR  CATHOLIC  GIRLS.* 

We  must  now  return  to  the  humble 
room  of  Carlotina,  wjiom  we  left  on  the 

*  Catholic  teaching. — Hints  to  our  kkadkrji 
— We  have  not  the  pretension  to  give  our  readers, 
in  a  single  note,  the  tenth  part  of  the  overwhelming 
proofs  which  arise  against  the  lay  education  such 
as  given  by  the  Catholic  Church,  soon  as  it  is  de- 
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small  gallery,  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  following  with  a  glance  of  oonster- 

moDstrated  to  be,  by  history  and  by  facts  of  daily 
occurrence.  The  evidences  against  that  system  are 
So  numerous  as,  properly  speak'nqr,  to  be  cumber- 
some. It  would  be  overburdening  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  and  trespassing  the  limits  of  our  subject, 
than  to  give  them  all  at  once.  We  will  distribute 
them  as  we  goalonsr,  in  consequence  of  what  we  beg 
from  the  public  a  little  patience.  We  will  remind 
them  in  the  same  time,  that  we  do  not-alvance  any- 
thing against  Catholicism  without  sustaining  our 
charges  by  irresistible  proofs  and  authority. 

It  is  likely  that  our  notes  will  not  always  present 
themselves  inalosjicalorder.soasto  form  a  body  ex- 
actly connected  in  all  its  parts.  The  labor  this  would 
require  would  outreach  the  time  we  can  devote 
to  this  work.  The  public  must  bear  in  mind  the  ti- 
tle of  oar  book ;  it  is  a  mere  sketch,  and  nothing  else. 
This,  we  hope,  will  account  for  its  numerous  imper- 
fections. All  that  we  ever  expect  from  this  work, 
is  to  awaken  the  attention  of  this  community,  upou 
that  famous  institution  of  Catholicism,  to  make  it 
think,  read  and  reflect.  We  are  as  m  uch  confirmed 
in  the  accuracy  of  our  statements  as  it  is  possible 
to  be.  However  we  are  not  infallible:  and  if  any 
one  of  them  were  erroneous,  or  contrary  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  age,  or  the  knowledge  of  any  en- 
lightened and  disinterested  member  of  this  commu- 
nity, we  feel  disposed  to  restore  to  truth  all  that  is 
due  to  it. 

LlBKRALITT   OF   CATHOLIC    TEACHING.— Among 

tbe  so  much  boasted  superiority  of  Catholic  teach- 
ings, we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  Indexes  ex- 
purgatory  and  prohibitory,  or  list  of  books  marked 
as  containing  baleful  doctrine  pernicious  to  the 
mind,  as  to  the  heart,  and  leading  one  and  the  other 
within  the  reach  of  Satan's  burning  grasp.  Seve- 
ral volumes  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  a 
complete  enumeration  of  them.  In  fact  there  is 
not  a  work  published  in  any  living  language  except 
a  few  written  expressly  by  ecclesiastics  or  sup- 
porters of  despotism  for  the  Pope  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  is  not  pointed  out  by  the  severe 
finger  of  ecclesiastical  censorship  and  condemned. 
Among  these  we  will  quote  the  bright  stars  of  the 
literary  world,  among  whom  stand  in  a  conspicuous 
light  the  present  writers  of  France,  specially  the 
historians,  such  as  Michelet,  Augustin  Tierry.  Mig- 
net.  Thiers,  Guizot,  Quinet,  &c,  &c.  To  the  list  of 
these  authors  we  will  add  the  English  writers,  Ad- 
dison, Algernon  Sydney,  Lord  Bacon,  George  Bu- 
chanan, Matuew  Hale,  John  Locke,  Milton,  Mo- 
sheim,  Robertson,  Roscoe.  Cow  per,  Young,  Wal- 
ton's Polyplott,  &c.  &c ,  and  all  recent  authors  from 
Byron  to  Walter  Scott  and  Dickens.  When  the 
prohibition  of  these  books  is  not  made  public,  it  is 
made  through  the  confessional.  The  decision  of  the 
church  in  relation  to  the  forbidden  book  is  express- 
sed  in  these  terms.  "  Finally  it  is  enjoined  on  all 
the  faithful,  tliat  no  one  presume  to  keep,  or  to  read. 
any  book*  contrary  to  these  rule*  ;  or  prohibited  by 
these  Indexes — and  if  any  shaJl  do  so,  he  incurs  the 
sentence  of  excommunication."  For,  it  is  a  mor- 
tal SIM. 

Liberty  or  the  Press.— The  persecution  exer- 
cised by  Priests  in  France  and  Italy  agaiust  the 
liberty  of  the  Press,  a  persecution  which  we  will 
have  often  to  expose  in  the  course  of  our  book,  is 
not  a  novelty  from  the  part  of  Catholic  authority. 
Our  readers  must  understand  that  all  acts  of  op- 
pression exercised  by  the  church,  are  not  only  tem- 
porary facts,  executed  by  the  whim  or  will  of  a 
Pope,  in  divergance  with  another,  but  that  they 
have  their  root  in  the  Catholic  Institutions  them- 
selves, are  identical  to  itself,  and  form  as  it  were 
the  life  of  Catholicity.    As  a  proof  of  this  we  will 


nation  and  fear,  the  light  and  easy  form  of 
her  second  mother,  the  Signora  Savini, 
disappearing  amidst  the  winding  ways 
which  strewed  the  premises,  where  the 
"  Angel  of  the  Field  "  was  huilt.  She  re- 
mained motionless  at  the  same  place,  till 
the  shadow  projected  hy  the  Signora  on 
the  walls  of  the  last  house  had  entirely 
disappeared.  Then,  entering  her  room, 
her  look  cast  down  with  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression, she  dropped,  rather  than  sat,  into 
the  only  arm-chair  of  her  apartment,  the 
finest  and  most  costly  piece   of  furniture 


This  movement  of  her  body  thrown 
backwards,  caused  her  little  feet  to  peep  out 
from  beneath  the  simple  mourning  dress 
she  wore,  and  a  bettor  shaped  and  smaller 
miniature  of  feet  never  was  seen  under  the 
sky  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  of  Italy.  Her 
head  covered  with  jet  black  hair,  slightly 
kept  together  by  a  silver  comb,  and  hur- 
riedly twisted  behind,  unrolled  themselves 
by  coming  into  contact  with  the  back  of 
the  chair,  and  covered  the  young  girl  with 
their  waving  curls,  from  head  to  foot. 
Seen  in  that  position,  with  her  red  lips 
budding  like  a  rose  upon  her  olive  com- 
plexion,— her  bold  Roman  nose,  whose 
thin  and  rosy  nostrils  allowed  the  rich 
color  of  her  blood  to  be  seen  as  easily  as 
the  mercury  of  a  barometer,  through  the 
transparency  of  the  glass,  —  and  her 
eyes,  whose  deep  blue,  seemed  to  color 
themselves  with  lighter  and  darker  shad- 
ows, according  to  the  emotions  agitating  her 

cast  a  glance  on  the  book  of  history,  where  these 
institutions  and  their  withering  effects  are  the  most 
perceptible. 

1st.  We  have  the  words  of  the  legate  of  Pope 
Adrian  VI.  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg!!,  in  the  days 
of  Luther,  in  which  he  expresses  tbe  ideas  of  that 
Pontiff:— 

"  I  say  that  the  Pope  and  Emperor  ought  to  be 
implicitly  obeyed ;  the  heretics'  books  burned,  and 
the  printers  and  sellers  of  them  duly  punished. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  suppress  and  extinguish 
the  pernicious  sect  of  Protestants." 

2nd.  The  decree  of  the  Late  ran  Council,  in  1815. 
This  is  the  substance  of  it: — That  no  book  shall  be 
printed  without  the  Bishop's  license:  that  those 
who  transgressed  this  decree  shall  forfeit  the  whole 
impression,  which  shall  be  publicly  burned;  pay  a 
tine  of  oue  hundred  ducats ;  be  suspended  from  his 
business  for  one  year,  and  be  excommunicated; 
that  is,  given  over  to  the  devil,  soul,  and  body,  in 
God's  name,  and  the  saints  1  and  no  person  allowed 
to  trade,  or  deal,  or  commune  with  him  ! 

3rd.  The  decree  of  the  Conncil  of  Trent,  session 
4,  sec.  &c— But  being  desirous  also  of  netting 
bounds  to  the  printers,  who,  with  unlimited  bold- 
ness, supposing  themselves  at  liberty  to  do  as  they 
please. 
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breast,— a  peculiar  faculty  of  the  Italian 
glance,  whose  effect  is  most  admirably 
adapted  to  express  the  tenderest  sentiments 
of  the  heart — you  would  have  worshiped 
her  as  one  of  those  celestial  productions  of 
Raphael  called  to  life,  like  Pygmalion,  by 
the  love  of  the  artist. 

Grace,  youth,  and  beauty,  increased  by 
that  unknown  sympathy  which  attaches 
man's  heart  to  the  privileged  one  of  the 
fair  sex,  was  making  Carlotina  an  object 
of  admiration  for  men,  and  of  envy  for 
women.  Had  a  painter  looked  at  her  in 
that  moment,  with  her  little  fingers,  con- 
vulsively grasping  the  curls  of  her  hair, 
her  face  expressing  despondency  and  grief, 
he  would  have  taken  her  for  a  Magdalen 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  moment  of 
passionate  love,  or  sudden  repentance,  so 
handsome  and  dramatic  was  her  counten- 
ance, so  natural  and  intense  her  sorrow. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  in  a  preceding 
ohapter,  Carlotina  had  lost  her  father  and 
mother  at  a  tender  age,  before  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
perils  it  was  strewed  with.  Her  rela- 
tions were  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
Campagna  Romana,  and  were  as  poor  as 
herself.  A  few  years  ago,  her  family  had 
left  their  native  place  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  to  earn  a  living  there.  So, 
no  resources  or  expectations  of  a  more 
comfortable  life  were  left  to  the  poor  girl, 
when  her  father  and  mother  died,  and  she 
was  left  penniless  and  homeless  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  without  any  body  to  help 
her  through  the  world,  nor  a  single  friend 
to  rest  her  disheartened  soul  upon,  and* 
console  her  griefs,  when  the  Signora  Savini 
presented  herself,  and  undertook,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  church,  to  finish  the  edu- 
cation of  young  Carlotina;  that  is  to  say, 
to  use  her  for  the  service  of  the  hotel. 
The  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  lone- 
some girl,  who  not  having  the  first  mouth- 
ful of  bread  with  which  to  allay  her  hun- 
ger, looked  upon  her  assistance  as  coming 
from  Heaven. 

Happily  for  her,  Carlotina  was  gifted 
with  a  voice,  whose  clear  accents,  rather 
melodious  than  thrilling,  full  and  soft, 
had  the  faculty  to  move  the  slumbering 
chords  of  the  soul,  and  to  moisten  the 
eye  with  the  tears  of  emotion.  Such  a 
bright  gift  was  soon  discovered  by  the 
monks  and  friars  who  then  frequented  the 
hotel,  and  a  report  having  been  made  to 


the  curate  of  the  adjoining  church.  Car- 
lotina was  invited  for  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing, to  sing  with  the  choir  at  the  organ 
The  innocent  child  did  not  know  a  single 
note  of  music,  and  could  scarcely  read 
her  prayer  book.  She  had  learned  all 
she  knew  from  memory,  in  going  to  mass 
and  vesper,  but  such  was  the  aptitude  of 
her  organization  for  music,  that  she  could 
learn  an  air  by  hearing  it  once,  and  re- 
peat it  in  reproducing  all  its  tones,  from 
a  chromatic  gamut,  to  the  most  complica- 
ted fioritures.  That  Sunday,  her  tri- 
umph was  complete.  Never  such  accents 
had  resounded  in  the  church,  since  the 
days  of  the  Requiem  of  Mozart,  and 
during  six  months  and  more,  the  whole 
conversation  turned  upon  the  poor  Ital- 
ian girl  whose  voice  had  created  such  a 
sensation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
"  Angel  of  the  Field." 

Her  reputation  extended  even  to  Rome. 
A  Cardinal  spoke  of  her  one  evening  to  an 
actress,  his  mistress,  who  instantly  mani- 
fested a  strong  desire  of  having  the  young 
girl  presented  to  her.  But  strong  objec* 
tions  were  aroused  by  the  curate  and  oth- 
er eclesiastics  of  the  district  where  Car- 
lotina lived  ;  and  as  the  clearest  profit  of 
the  church  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  lies  a 
great  deal  upon  the  degree  of  talent  and 
volume  of  voice  of  the  singers  employed, 
as  it  is  said,  to  sing  the  praise  of  God, 
all  sorts  of  efforts  were  made  to  prevent 
that  interview  taking  place.  The  young 
girl  was  flattered,  praised,  and  duly  con- 
fessed. The  Cardinal  was  warmly  en- 
treated, the  actress  humbly  begged  to  leave 
the  precious  jewel  in  its  own  gold  case, 
so  that  through  supplications  and  prayers, 
no  further  attempts  were  made  to  get 
Carlotina  on  the  Theatre  of  Rome,  sing- 
ing side  by  side  with  an  actress. 

From  that  day,  Carlotina  captivated  by 
the  advances  of  her  congregation,  sub- 
dued by  the  cajoleries  of  the  priest, 
abandoning  herself  to  the  pleasures  of 
flattery,  threw  herself  entirely  into  the 
minute  devotions  of  the  Catholic  rite, 
not  on  account  of  her  simplicity  or  igno- 
rance of  mind,  but  rather  in  consequence 
of  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  whose  lov- 
ing qualities  attracted  by  the  pomp  and 
mysteries  of  the  Catholic  service,  were 
misled,  and  led  through  a  flowery  path, 
towards  a  pernicious  and  unnatural  end. 
We  say  unnatural,    because    education 
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having  for  its  object  the  progressive  cut 
tivation  of  both  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  the  heart,  and  that  all  systems  of  ed- 
ucation which  neglect  the  one,  for  the  ex- 
clusive development  of  the  other,  without 
due  regard  for  the  divine  harmony  ex- 
isting between  the  two,  must  necessarily 
act  in  disaccord  with  the  laws  of  nature 
and  produce,  by  such  an  infraction,  bale- 
ful and  deplorable  results.* 

When  she  rose  from  kneeling,  the 
pearl  of  emotion  trembling  on  her 
eyelids,  like  a  dewdrop  on  a  rose- 
leaf,  her  sight  was  struck  with  the  pres- 
ence of  objects  the  nature  of  which  was 
calculated  to  cause,  to  her  mind,  the  same 
impression  which  she  had  just  struggled 
against  with  the  assistance  of  prayer.  The 
ideas  she  had  to  contend  with  during  the 
burning  hours  of  her  meditations,  were 
called  back  to  her  imagination  by  the 
presence  of  flowers  spread  in  quantity 
around  her,  the  sweet  perfume  of  which 


#  Weakness  of  Human  Rkason. — The  point 
which  Roman  Catholics  love  most  to  dwell  on  is 
tbe  weakness  of  private  judgment,  which  they  re- 
present as  a  prevailing  reason  why  we  should 
rather  a'we  ourselves  up  to  the  direction  of  an  in- 
fallible guide.  In  answer  to  this,  several  writers 
have  very  well  defended  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, others  have  preferred  to  regard  it  as  a  duty, 
and  in  truth,  the  exercise  of  it  is  both  a  right  aud 
a  duty ;  or  rather  a  right  because  it  is  a  duty.  But 
the  roost  important  consideration  of  all  is  the  neces- 
sity of  private  judgment.  A  man  who  resolves  to 
place  himself  under  a  certain  guide  to  be  implicitly 
followed,  and  decides  that  such  and  such  a  church 
is  the  appointed  infallible  puide.  does  decide  on  his 
own  private  judgment,  that  one  most  important 
point,  which  includes  in  it  all  other  decisions  rela- 
tive to  reli-jiou.  And  i£  by  his  own  shewing,  he  is 
unfit  to  judge  at  ail,  he  can  have  no  ground  for 
confidence  that  he  hat  decided  rightly  in  that.  And 
if.  accordingly,  he  toil  I  not  trust  himself  to  judge 
even  on  this  point,  but  resolves  to  consult  hi*  priest, 
or  some  other  friends,  and  be  led  entirely  by  their 
judgment  thereupon,  still  he  does,  in  thus  resolving, 
exercise  hit  own  judgment  as  to  the  counsellors  he 
so  relies  on.  The  responsibility  of  forming  some 
judgment  is  one  which,  however  unfit  we  deem 
ourselves  to  bear  it,  we  cannot  possibly  get  rid  of 
in  any  matter  about  which  we  really  feel  an  anx- 
ious care.  It  is  laid  upon  ns  by  God.  and  we  can- 
not shake  it  off-  Before  s  man  can  ratio n^Wy  judge 
that  he  should  submit  his  judgment  in  other 
things  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  must  first  have 
judged— 1st.  That  there  is  a  God;  2nd.  That 
Christianity  comes  from  God;  3rd.  That  Christ, 
has  promised  to  give  an  infallible  authority  to  the 
church;  4th.  That  suck  authority  raid-es  in  the 
church  of  Rome.  Now,  to  say  that  men  who  are 
competent  to  form  sound  judgments  upon  these 
points  are  quite  incompetent  to  form  sound  judg- 
ments about  any  other  matters  in  religion,  is  very 
like  saying,  that  men  may  have  sound  judgments 
of  th»«ir  own  before  they  enter  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  that  they  lose  all  sound  judgment  entirely  from 
the  moment  they  enter  it. — Archbishop  Whately  on 
the  Errors  of  Romanism,  pp.  21,  22. 


agreeably  flattered  her  senses,  whilst  the 
profusion  of  lace,  velvet,  silk,  gold  and 
jewels,  ornamenting  the  altar,  decorating 
the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  and  shining 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  priest,  brought 
to  her  fancy  the  rich  toilet,  the  gorgeous 
decoration,  the  spectacle  of  the  splendor, 
of  the  luxury,  and  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  great  world. 

There  was  scarce  anything  around  her 
whioh  did  not  bring  to  her  mind  some  of 
the  sweet  reminiscences  of  her  golden 
dreams.  For  where  is  the  young  girl 
who,  sevonteen,  handsome,  and  knowing 
herself  to  be  so,  does  not  desire  her 
charms  to  be  enhanced  by  a  rich  toilet, 
and  for  her  beauty  the  Fame  homages  as 
that  she  sees  paid  to  the  ladies  of  the 
great  world,  half  of  whose  success  is 
often  due  to  the  assistance  of  the  dress- 
maker and  skill  of  the  milliner  ?  Sup- 
pose, for  an  instant,  that  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion may  check  this  desire  for  a  certain 
time,  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  has  left  all  the 
recesses  of  the  mind,  and  is  there  not  some 
secret  avenues  through  which  the  love  of 
luxury  will  creep  in  ?  and  little  by  little  in- 
vade the  fortified  place  and  master  the 
garrison  of  pious  sentiments.  To  preach 
humility  to  youth,  too  dazaling,  or  to  for- 
bid it  the  love  of  what  is  handsome,  is  to ' 
compress  and  pervert  its  innate  sentiments. 
Rather  order  the  rose  to  hide  its  colors  un- 
der the  green  bodice  whioh  keeps  it  in 
captivity,  forbid  it  to  expand  its  bright 
colors  to  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun,  to 
perfume  the  air  with  delioious  aroma, 
sooner  than  to  counteract  that  inmost  sen- 
timent peculiar  in  women,  the  worship  of 
the  god-fashion,  and  an  envious  desire  for 
rich  dresses  and  showy  ornaments. 

Poor  Carlotina !  she  had  been  so  many 
times  told  to  be  oontented  with  humble 
dresses  that  she  dared  not  face  the 
bright  colors  of  the  Holy  Virgin's  gar- 
ments, nor  the  linen  of  the  altar,  nor  the 
embroideries  of  the  table  cloth,  nor  the 
gorgeous  robes  and  laces  of  the  high 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  Whenever  hep 
eye  meets  one  of  these  rich  priest's 
gowns  she  trembles  in  her  soul,  lest  some 
mundane  thought  slide  into  her  heart, 
and  arouse  the  wishes  to  have  a  bonnet, 
a  neck  kerchief,  or  a  pair  of  ruffles  out  out 
of  the  rich  stuff.  A  same  sentiment  agi- 
tates her  bosom  whenever  she  raises  her 
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eyes  and  contemplates  the  bright  face  of  her 
favorite  saints,  whose  features  remind  her 
of  the  lovely  creation  of  her  fancy,  or  that 
her  glance  runs  over  the  silk  and  velvet  in 
which  they  are  enveloped.  At  that  sight. 
Carlo tina  recovering  herself,  shuddered,  as 
if  the  snaky  head  of  the  tempter  was  creep- 
ing at  her  feet.  The  commotion  she  felt 
caused  her  body  to  tremble  as  if  she  had 
committed  some  wrong  action,  and  it  was 
only  through  meditation  and  prayer  that 
she  succeeded  in  diverting,  what  for  a 
while  she  thought  to  be  the  attempts  of 
Satan  upon  her  soul. 

The  seductions  we  have  jusfmentioned, 
seductions  calculated  to  upset  all  the  no- 
tions of  humility  recommended  to  her  in 
the  confessional  and  the  pulpit,  were  not 
the  only  ones  besetting  her.  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  that  bright  and  angelic 
face,  whose  pictures  had,  through  purity 
of  form  and  angelic  expression,  called  the 
attention  of  the  young  girl,  and  caused 
her  breast  to  heave  many  a  sigh.  We 
have  said  how  Carlotine  had  personified 
in  that  head  her  ideal  of  beauty  and  love, 
and  how  that  ideal  had  taken  hold  of 
her  thoughts.  But  there  were  still 
several  other  causes  of  emotions  for  the 
young  girl  which  were  combining  for 
the  purpose  of  accumulating  upon  her 
new-born  sentiments  that  eagerness  of  de- 
sire, that  thirst  for  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments which  are  wont  to  besiege  an  inex- 
perienced mind  at  its  first  onset  in  life. 
For  instance,  there  were  vases  of  flowers, 
the  perfume  of  which,  bringing  to  her  re- 
collection her  walks  during  the  spring,  in 
the  midst  of  enchanted  gardens,  the 
dances  of  the  village  with  their  wreaths 
and  bouquets,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  in 
the  dances,  the  exchange  of  glance  be- 
tween sexes  in  the  garden,  the  solitary 
path  in  the  valley  overrun  at  twilight  by 
lovers,  the  secret  conversations  under  the 
grove,  in  a  word,  that  association  of  ideas, 
which  naturally  arise  from  a  single  fact, 
like  a  covey  of  birds  at  the  sight  of  the 
hunter's  gun,  soaring  in  the  bright  atmos- 
phere and  discovering  objects  until  then 
hidden  from  sight.  There  is  a  relation 
between  the  events  of  life  which  can  ne- 
ver be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  suffices  for  one 
relation  to  be  unravelled  to  mind,  to  recall 
instantly  to  the  memory  all  those  hav- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  a  mutual  con- 
nection between  them,  however  divergent 


they  may  be  in  regard  to  the  fact  which 
originates  them,  or  to  the  disposition  of 
the  mind  at  the  time  of  the  appearance. 

Another  no  less  dangerous  effect  of  the 
spectacle  of  religious  display  upon  the 
mind  of  the  poor  ignorant  girl  was  arising 
from  that  state  of  mysticism  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  blunt  the  labor  of  mind,  and  to 
substitute  to  its  various  aptitudes  the 
worship  of  one  idea.  That  disposition 
peculiar  to  weak  natures,  to  tender  hearts, 
and  to  exalted  minds,  is  however  not 
destitute  of  power  and  fine  qualities. 
It  is  often  a  sign  of  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, or  of  that  peculiar  sensitiveness 
of  the  soul  the  delicacy  of  which  is 
better  felt  than  described.  The  Catholic 
Church,  with  that  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  that  systematic  ability, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  title  to  man's 
gratitude,  must  earn  to  her  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, has  perfectly  understood  what  an 
advantage  she  could  derive  from  that  ele- 
ment of  human  nature,  and  with  what  fa- 
cility she  could  blind  up  judgment  by  en- 
shrouding it  under  the  heavy  winding  sheet 
of  mysticism.  She  has,  by  intoxicating  the 
highest  regions  of  the  understanding  with 
sublimated  teachings  and  empty  theories  ; 
by  minute  practice  of  worship,  by  calling 
to  her  help  all  the  refinements  of  sensu- 
ality, by  speaking  to  the  senses  with  the 
perfume  of  the  incense,  the  scent  of  the 
flower,  the  accent  of  music,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  light,  and,  to  the  soul,  by  an 
exclusive  cultivation  of  the  loving  facul- 
ties, prevented  the  development  of  the 
more  substantial  qualities  of  the  mind. 
She  has  lulled  them  to  sleep,  as  it  were, 
under  sweet  and  qniet  influences.  She 
has  restrained  them  from  being  educated 
for  useful  and  practical  purposes.  No 
struggle,  no  fight,  no  contention,  is  al- 
lowed, under  such  influences.  How  can 
the  mind  smart  under  the  burden  of  life, 
and  communicate  to  the  will  the  neces- 
sary force  to  face  one's  own  destiny  and 
overcome  obstacles,  when  all  energies  are 
blunted  by  the  sensations  arriving  to  you 
under  a  multitude  of  forms  more  enchant- 
ing the  one  than  the  other,  and  keeping 
in  a  delirous  prison *the  rebellion  caused 
by  the  reality  of  our  miseries  and  the 
sting  of  our  sufferings  ? ' 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Art,  invention,  and  the  spirit  of  a  contu- 
macious monk,  wbo  was  too  strong  a  man 
physically  and  in  intellect  to  be— cowl,  or  no 
cowl— an  inferior  to  formulistic  personages  in 
any  walk  of  life,  first  broke  the  silence  of  the 
cradle  for  that  modern  human  race  which 
has  mnde  what  it  calls  "the  civilization  of 
the  world"  its  duty  and  its  triumph,  and  first 
compelled  the  Church  of  the  mid-epoch  to 
descend  from  the  reserve  of  the  sanctuary 
to  exoteric  and  intelligible  argument,  in  in- 
telligible tongues,  before  the  vulgar  lay. 
Many  have  thought  that  an  unhappy  event, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  so.  Discussion  had  pre- 
viously belonged  solely  to  priests ;  *'  schism" 
wos  a  word  more  used  to  designate  rival 
Popes  than  inferior  clergy,  and  was  never 
applied  to  the  mere  people,  who  had  not 
kuowledge  enough  even  to  be  wrong,  and 
who,  vegetating  in  Arcadian  blissful ness  in 
this  life,  and  paying  regular  insurance  for  the 
same  in  the  next,  preferred,  for  the  success 
of  their  husbandry,  a  good  long  prayer,  in 
curiously-intonated  Latin,  to  even  horse- 
manure  or  sub-soil  ploughing;  and  "ion* 
delity"  und  "  infidel  opinions''  were  reserved 
for  the  amusement  or  the  gymnastic  con- 
tests of  the  cloister,  for  the  prior's  wine  and 
nuts  after  dinner,  or  the  penances  in  secret 
exacted  by  the  canons  under  his  prelates 
judgment  from  any  rebeliously-thinking 
priest.  There  were  many  characteristics  iu 
that  time,  to  the  loss  of  which  one  cannot  re- 
vert without  sorrow.  It  was  the  childhood 
of  this  world,  of  which  we  now  all  form  a 
part ;  and  individually  we  can  all  look  back 
on  our  childhoods,  however  miserable  they 
may  have  been,  with  a  sigh  of  regret ;  re- 
gard with  a  kindly,  almost  loving  forgiveness, 
the  leading  strings  and  barriers,  and  penal 
comers,  which  ruled,  or  stayed,  or  punished 
our  infancy,  and  even  like  once  more  to  shake 
hands  with  the  tutor  who,  with  face  severe, 
and  cane  of  "  formal  cut,"  most  ridiculously 
whipped  us.  So  we  regard  those  magnifi- 
cent ages  of  human  juvenility,  of  bea'inc  ig- 
norance, animal  growth,  of  a  grandly  illimita- 
ble faith,  and  a  blue-mouldering  intellect, 
when  the  highest  art  was  used  but  to  make 
architectural  toys  of  churches  for  our  amuse- 
ment, to  sculpture  grimacing  faces  on  the 
capitals  of  fluted  columns,  that  in  looking  to 
heaven  for  mercy,  under  the  denunciations  of 
the  pulpit,  v  e  might  be  refreshed  with  a 


smile  upon  the  road;  or  to  decorate  with 
master- pieces  of  the  speaking  pencil  the  al- 
tars of  a  mesmerically  silent  worship,  and  of 
an  apparently  somnambulistic  minister ;  and 
when,  *oo,  we,  the  faithful,  brought  reve- 
rently to  the  ministers  of  Bach  happiness,  of 
such  blissful  indolence  of  mind  and  amuse- 
ment to  us,  the  first-fruits  of  every  thing  we 
produced  or  obtained,  and  gave  them  a  tenth 
of  the  whole  afterwards.  It  was  a  happy 
time,  peculiarly  happy  in  its  mental  rest  and 
physical  fatness,  which  an  overworked  and 
sickly  "  literary  character"  of  this  vile  mod- 
ern world,  in  which  each  of  as,  O  !  anathe- 
ma !  must  think  and  work  continuously  that 
he  may  live  honestly  and  subsist,  with  the  at* 
ternative  of  selling  the  uses  of  him  to  scouo- 
drelism,  or  dying  mopishly  like  a  dog — which 
we  say  such  a  poor  devil  cannot  be  the  last 
or  the  least  to  appreciate.  On  behalf  of  the 
wretched  editorial  confraternity  of  this  atro- 
cious nineteenth  century,  we  love  those  fine 
old  times.  The  literary  character  had  then 
a  noble  holiday;  there  were  no  bad  books 
sold  then,  and  even  the  cleric  privileged  to 
read  at  all,  bad  first  to  obtain  the  leave  of  his 
superior  to  read  anything  new  or  out-of-the- 
way,  and  then  to  read  it  only  after  making  a 
solemn  prayer  to  God  that  he  might  be  ena- 
bled to  resist  the  temptation  of  thinking,  and 
a  firm  resolution  not  to  believe  a  word  of  it — 
a  practise  to  be  religiously  recommended 
even  in  these  present  days  to  the  lovely 
readers  of  fashionable  novels,  and  to  all,  lovely 
or  other,  who  open  *•  Uncle-TonvCabio"  pub- 
lications, Whig  tracts,  or  campaign  lives  of 
General  Scott.  But  all  such  new  or  outland- 
ish books  or  ideas,  thus  even  limitedly  per- 
mitted to  the  cleric,  were  positively,  and  ut- 
terly, and  happily  forbidden  to  the  people. 
Venerable  clergy,  respected  hierarchy,  faith- 
ful congregation  (that  is,  crowd,  in  the  mod- 
ern) never  imagined  the  possibility  of  even  a 
fraction  of  the  general  vulgar  knowing  how 
to  read — never  conceived  the  outrageous.,  al- 
most blasphemous  idea  of  actually  printing  a 
publication  merely  for  the  people — not  solely 
for  their  reverend  superiors.  Brother  Igna- 
tius, brother  Chrysostom,  Prior  John,  or  Ab- 
bott Sylvester  (not  Lawrence),  never,  for  in- 
stance, had  a  glimmer  of  an  idea  of  the 
Democratic  Review.  Satan  hitting  before 
them,  ail  horns,  and  picking  the  toes  of 
his  hoofs  with  his  teeth,  were  in  compari- 
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Bon  a  mild  stroke  of  fantastic  imagination. 
Such  n  publication  as  ours,  were  u  single 
copy  In  id  before  them,  would  throw  all  the 
Holy  Fathers,  all  the  wise  and  prophetic 
Saints  of  those  blissful  and  stagnant* minded 
mediae vul  times  into  the  most  stupendous 
and  melancholy  consternation.  The  realms 
of  fancy  are  too  finite  to  depict,  even  within 
their  illimitable  expanse,  the  convulsive  and 
aghast  astonishment  of  any  one  of  the  ten- 
thousand  holy  media? val  men  whose  spirits 
are  in  heaven,  and  whose  bones  or  toes  have 
been  enshrined  in  gemmed  gold  as  deserved- 
ly valuable  phosphate  of  lime,  or  been  in- 
serted in  a  reverend  pump,  to  make  the  wa- 
ter holy,  on  laying,  through  a  celestial  letter- 
carrier,  before  him  a  single  copy  of  our  Re- 
view* even  if  we  paid  the  postage.  But  the 
proudest  grandeur  of  the  mediaeval  days  was 
their  "unity  of  faith."  That,  we  are  told, 
is  and  should  be  the  highest  aim  of  everybody. 
It  then  beautifully  existed.  Nobody  thought 
differently  from  anybody  else;  and  every- 
body thought  as  some  other  body  bade  him, 
— and  that  was  their  ••  unity."  They  were 
happy  times ;  and  a  modern  one  of  us  Ameri- 
cans, who  has  to  think  every  way,  and  invent, 
and  punh,  and  go-a-head  for  himself  at  all' 
hazards,  would  then  be  most  certainly  and 
incontinently  burned  alive  as  a  heretic.  It 
was  sufficient  for  a  man  in  those  days  to 
make  a  clock  or  a  baby-jumper  to  be  damned. 
The  bull  Unigenitus  would  be  too  light  an 
anathema,  even  though  rung  by  bell,  book, 
and  candle,  in  pontifieaiibus,  against  any  de- 
moniac communer  with  the  Evil  One,  who 
would  "  lock  up  the  fire  in  an  iron  chest," 
(as  the  Irish  girl  bitterly  complained  when 
she  could  not  get  warming  herself,  her  own 
way,  at  one  of  our  American  stoves,)  and 
keep  the  same  portable  hell  in  his  .house  to 
die  manifest  mockery  of  their  terrific  ideal  of 
a  Deity,  aad  to  the  ruin  of  the  crops  and  cat- 
tie  for  miles  around ;  and  the  possession  of  a 
box  of  lucifer  matches,  if  any  body  saw  the 
owner  knock,  at  his  convenience,  fire  out  of 
the  ends  of  them,  would  have  deprived  him 
of  wife,  and  family,  and  home,  condemned 
him  to  an  inquisitorial  examination,  probably 
with  tortures,  and  unless  he  could  make  more 
boxes  of  matches,  and  show  very  plainly  how 
he  did  so,  would  have  sent  him  and  all  belong- 
ing to  him  to  the  place  of  highest  tempera- 
ture in  the  sub-mundane  furnace  (called  in 
the  ancient  nomenclature  Hell,  Tartarus, 
Hades,  and  anything  but  Seventh  Heaven,) 
without  Christian  burial,  or  the  much-to-be- 
coveted  benefit  of  clergy.  Such  consistent 
and  noble  enemies  of  all  or  nny  progress  were 
they  in  those  days  (believing  that  the  world 
was  always  to  stand  still  for  them,  just  as 
they  liked  it,)  that  they  sent  a  poor  Italian, 
named  Galileo,  who  did  not  sell  images,  but 
realities,  to  prison,  for  merely  saying,  that, 


in  his  opinion,  the  world  moved  round  ;  as  if 
the  maudlin  tumblings  of  his  poor  heretical 
brain  could  make  the  world  go  round,  and, 
consequently,  when  it  came  top-side  under, 
spill  Peter's  Rock  and  the  Church  thereon 
built,  with  all  the  prophecies,  into  the  illim- 
itable space,  breaking  the  bones  of  Pope,  car- 
dinals, piiestsf  orders  of  clergy  and  congrega-x 
tion  against  some  comet,  or  planet,  or  star  of 
greater  or  lesser  magnitude,  or  other  astro- 
nomical impediment  which  might  be  in  the 
way.      Such  was  the  general  state  of  what 
was  called  society  in  those  days.      We,  as 
impartial  persons,  have  merely  sketched  it, 
not  in  ridicule,  but  in  all  affection  and  merit- 
ed admiration.     We  cannot  but  deplore  our 
more  advanced  growth  to  manhood,  or  look 
back  upon  the  wet-nursing  and  apron-string 
age  of  all  our  races  without  profound  and  in- 
conceivable regret.   That  quiet,  blissful  time, 
when  no  editor  had  to  think  and  write   for 
public  information ;  when  there  was  no  pub- 
lic; when  all  men  (excepting  holy  men  and 
lords)  were  equal,  as  were  the  pigs  and  other 
animals;  when  Rabelais  could  write  at  lei- 
sure moral  tales  for  the  young  without  being 
tortured   by  his  printer's  devil  boring  him 
eternally  for  copy,  or  (his  agreeable  produc- 
tions being  circulated  only  in  the  cloister,) 
without  fear  of  the  critics  of  the  press  ;  when 
all  you  had  to  do  was  to  believe  and  give  your 
brain  perennial  holiday,  to  open  your  mouth 
and  swallow,  or,  if  you  could  not  conveniently 
gulp  everything,  say  a  prayer,  and  get  a  reve- 
rend father  to  wag  your  jaws  carefully  till 
the  dogma  was  sufficiently  masticated,  and 
then  to  poke  it  down.      Ah  !  they  are  go  dp, 
those  pleasant  days,  all  gone,  and  for  ever. 
Peace  be  with  them — Requiescat  in  pace. 

Doubtless,  grand  things  went  with  them — 
painting,  curious  old  sculpture,  (very  funny, 
in  parts,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  Normandy 
and  elsewhere)  magnificent  architecture, 
solemn  music,  venerable  old  tombs,  confiding 
innocence,  devout  bones,  and  illimitable  faith 
— everything  that  could  delight  the  eye,  as 
an  eye,  or  the  ear,  as  an  ear,  or  the  nose 
even,  as  a  nose,  with  perfumed  incense — 
everything  that  could  catch  men  by  the 
senses,  nnd  lull  them  into  a  baby- like  repose ; 
everything  that  could  narcotise  the  soul  into 
quiescent  and  reverential  conservatism,  or 
entwine  itself  about  the  affections  or  supersti- 
tions of  men.  All  these  went — nothing  which 
builds  itself  upon  that  other  part  of  man,  bis 
reason  or  intellect — that,  it  must  be  said,  had 
been  for  long  time  in  abeyance,  much,  no 
doubt,  to  the  advantage  of  the  possessors. 
In  an  unhappy  hour  (or  that  reign  of  indo- 
lence, however,  an  ingenious  person  of  very 
bad  character  and  intentions,  did,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Devil,  and  nothing  else  of 
course,  discover  the  rudest  possible  imitation 
of  types  and  a  printing  press — something  very 
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rnuch  more  unlike  aprintiog  press  nod  types 
than an  aboriginal  canoe  is  like  a  clipper-built 
steamship;  but  they  printed.  And  about  the 
same  time,  as  we  have  said,  a  contumacious 
monk,  became  surly,  and  having  a  sturdy, 
plain-spoken  way  ubout  him,  having  a  strong 
animal  ingredient  under  his  cope  and  stole, 
and  a  pious  desire  for  public  matrimony  with 
a  rather  human  and  passingly  fair  young 
woman — causa  teUrrima  belli,  as  usual — 
whom  Mother  Church,  by  the  advice  of  the 
young  vrow's  friends  had  rashly  undertaken 
to  make  a  nun  of — having  such  and  probably 
similar  temptations  of  Satan  misguiding  hi m, 
the  surly  monk,  a  perfect  master  of  the  Aris- 
tote  lie  quarter-staff,  being,  as  it  were,  a  logi- 
cal Friar  Tuck,  became  an  iconoclast,  wheel- 
ed  round  against  his  lawful  superiors,  and 
smashed  the  furniture  and  pictures  he  had 
theretofore  by  the  ablest  polemics  miracu- 
lously supported. 

For  the  first  time  the  questions  thereto 
reserved  for  clerical  discussion,  were  drag- 
ged by  his  hands  into  the  conflicts  of  the  vul- 
gar. The  vile  lay,  to  that  moment  as  suscep- 
tible of  any  impression  their  superiors  might 
chalk  upon  them,  or  to  it*  erasure,  aa  a 
black-painted  board,  took  sides  with  this  or 
that  rhetorical  pugilist.  Religion  is  not  a 
topic  which  can  ever  be  discussed  into  agree- 
ment. No  matt  r  what  sides  individuals  or 
even  nations  may  have  taken,  the  very  fact 
of  discussion  broke  the  whole  mediaeval  or- 
der. Faith  ended  where  thinking  began ; 
the  Yery  exercise  of  lay  reason,  which  the 
Church  had  to  use  in  self-defence*  destroyed 
the  previous  blissful  rest  in  the  infallible  pres- 
tige of  the  priestly  order,  and  in  its  very  na- 
ture involved  dubiety,  whetuer  schismatic  or 
not.  People  cannot  argue,  and  have  faith — 
they  may  have  belief,  but  not  faith.  The 
European  peoples,  till  then  immersed  in  the 
happiest  ignorance,  were  suddenly  called  on 
to  use  the  logical  tools  with  which  they  were 
totally  unacquainted ;  to  put  the  Church 
through  a  syllogism,  and  evolve  from  an  en- 
thyme  me  the  immaculate  conception.  Holy 
things  were  dragged  ioto  the  banquetting 
halls  of  inebriate  lords,  were  tossed  to  the 
servants  in  the  butlery,  and  found  their  way 
even  to  the  huts  of  villeius.  From  waning 
cloisters  were  heard  the  clash  and  the  clan- 
gor of  polemical  tongues ;  the  pulpit  became 
a  pugilistic  box,  and  the  irnmemorially  holy 
and  silent  altar  a  bear-baiting  scaffold.  The 
cities,  among  whose  closely- packed  popula- 
tion discussion  was  more  rife,  and  commu- 
nion and  converse  more  easy  and  frequent, 
threw  out  their  recusant  myriads.  Burghers 
became  disputation ists,  artizans  handled  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  and  traders  abandoned  their 
preparations  for  a  journey  to  the  fairs  o. 
Troyes,  and  even  Btudied  Greek.  Smar. 
city  ladies  uttered  their  sarcastic  bon~moU, 


and  indulged  themselves  with  ecclesiastical 
seandul ;  and  the  poor  rabble  became  sense- 
less scoffers.  It  was  a  time  as  fearful  as 
most  great  convulsions  which  precede  a  new 
vitality  with  a  ruin.  Men's  souks  were  stirred 
up  from  their  inmost,  and  fanaticism  and 
crueity,  and  despair  gnashed  their  teeth  in  a  . 
bedlamite  world.  The  youag  differed  with 
the  old ;  the  domineering  husband  broke,  in 
his  rage,  the  little  adornments  in  the  oratory 
of  the  superstitious  wife,  and  son  and  sire, 
and  brother  and  sister,  in  one  vast  frantic 
war  were  mingled.  Impassioned  multitudes 
drew  to  battle,  under  militant  ecclesiastics, 
or  the  fierce  and  brooding  reeusant,  and  slew 
themselves  in  their  agony.  The  social  sys- 
tem of  centuries'  childlike  growth  was  rent 
asunder,  families  were  disparted  in  havoc, 
and  a  wild,  wide  ruin  proclaimed  the  tri- 
umphal birth  of  the  new  idea,  while  the  gat- 
lows,  and  the  stake,  and  the  torture-wheel, 
and  the  foul  apparatus  wkh  which  men  in  all 
ages  convert  opinion  into  an  agony,  stalked 
about  city  and  land,  aa  vultures  flock  to  the 
yet  warm  carcases  of  the  battle-field. 

Such  was  what  limited-minded  chroni- 
clers, who  could  see  neither  behind  nor  be- 
fore them  to  any  great  distance,  have  called, 
most  ridiculously,  the  Reformation.  It  was 
that  which  preceded  the  birth  of  the  intel- 
lect, which  symptomatised  to  outward  vision, 
the  adolescence  of  the  modern  world,  and 
as  such  it  was  a  ruin  and  an  agony.  Like 
the  great  convulsion  which  preceded  the  tri- 
umph of  Christianity,  and  which  is  called 
the  fall  of  Rome,  instead  of  the  liberation 
of  the  people  subjected  by  Rome ;  like  all 
similar  great  recurrent  epochs  in  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  a  continually  progressive  and  liv- 
ing universe,  made  up  of  mightier  worlds 
than  this,  and  mightier  questions  than  were 
involved  in  the  chaotic  wars  of  the  "Refor- 
mation," that  event  stands  alone  in  history, 
was  terrific,  fearful  to  endure,  but  by  no 
means  to  be  denied,  regretted,  or  quarrelled 
about.  It  was  a  necessity,  is  a  fact,  and  to 
be  referred  to  by  all  disputation  ists,  political, 
religious,  or  other,  as  such,  and  not,  under 
penalty  of  conviction  of  foolery,  otherwise—* 
ns  a  thing  suffered,  done,  folded  up  and  laid 
by,  forever  more.  To  revive  the  topics 
which,  amid  agony  the  most  excrutiating, 
were  hundreds  of  years  ago  settled  and 
fixed  for  all  mankind,  for  you  as  for  me, 
whether  each  or  any  of  us  like  or  dislike 
the  manner  of  such  settlement,  were  in- 
deed a  folly  of  which,  however  others  of 
prostrate  minds  may  still  poke  their  noses 
into  those  ashes  of  a  forgotten  fire,  we  shall 
not  be  guilty.  The  "Reformation"  is 
nothing  to  us,  nor  are  we  to  the  Reforma- 
tion more  than  any  other  fact  in  history. 
We  had  as  soon  think  of  getting  angry  with 
a  man  who  broke  his  head  against  a  wall 
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and  died,  some  score  of  years  before  we 
were  burn,  as  with  that  eveot  or  any  issue 
therein  mingled.  To  quote  it  as  either  a 
guide  or  test  to  any  act  or  thought  of  ours, 
in  this  present  living  time  of  which  we  are 
a  sentient  and  indissoluble  part,  would  be 
just  as  evident  madness  as  if  a  Broadway 
shop-keeper,  selling  tea,  tape  or  molasses, 
were  to  dole  out  his  wares  by  the  standards, 
divisions  and  names  of  the  table  of  weights 
and  measures  used  in  Herculanaeum,  ab  he 
might  guess  at  from  digging  up  the  dirt 
there;  would  be  just  as  palpable  lunacy  as 
if  we  sought  to  base  the  motives  for  a  vote 
in  the  present  Presidential  contest  upon  the 
relations  which  may  have  existed  between 
Nimrod  and  the  arch-priests  of  Nineveh. 
But,  above  all,  to  refer  this  or  that  present 
evil,  or  this  or  that  present  good,  to  the 
"Reformation" — to  mistake  a  mere  date 
for  a  creative  lact,  a  mere  epoch  for  an  en- 
tity, to  call  the  time  of  day,  as  depicted  on 
your  watch's  face,  an  eternally  existent  mat- 
ter, an!  to  argue  from  that  evanished  mo- 
ment to  enduring  and  present  realities,  were 
the  sheerest  maundering  of  the  bruin.  The 
Reformation  dates  merely  the  birth  of  the 
intellect,  the  adolescence,  we  repeat,  of  that- 
human  world  which  now  exists,  which,  in 
its  full  growth,  we  must  recognise,  and 
which  the  primitive  and  early  church  wet- 
nursed  in  its  infancy.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  that  the  madiseval  order  existed — 
that  the  modern  race  of  mankind  had  too 
its  youth,  and  its  unquestioning  faith  and 
trust,  as  children  have — and  that  with  the 
".Reformation"  thm  order,  with  all  its  at- 
tributes and  characteristics,  and  with,  more- 
over, its  vital  essential  of  faith  ceaned  and 
ended  as  a  philosophic  fact.  Belief  in  this 
or  that  church  form  continued  thereafter  as 
regards  individuals,  multitudes,  or  perbnps 
isolated  nations;  does  still  continue;  and 
probably  ever  will.  But  that  belief  is  not 
the  faith  of  the  middle  ages ;  it  is  based  on 
the  convictions  of  reason,  and  is  not  an  all- 
confiding  unreasoning  trust.  By  many,  no 
doubt,  the  change  has  been  regretted,  but 
the  fact  remains  the  same.  With  that  cens- 
ed too,  and  ended,  as  regsrds  the  church,  the 
whole  mediaeval  order.  There  was  no  longer 
that  political  and  governmental  uuity  which 
was  the  life  of  the  church  Romau,  Catholic, 
and  Papal.  The  pontifical  empire  no  longer 
thundered  at  kings  with  effect,  and  the 
bonds  with  which  it  had  so  long  girt  Europe, 
both  territorially  and  in  opinion,  were  at  the 
same  time  rent  asunder  and  scattered  to 
the  wici'fs.  Not  as  disputatiouists,  not  as 
persons  either  capable  or  desirous  of  any 
aptitude  in  the  subleties  of  an  empty  and 
forgotten  theology,  whose  tortuosities  still 
delight  a  few  of  crooked  mind  but  simply  as 
recognizing  an  historical  fact  of  no   more 


moment  to  us  than  any  other  historical  fact, 
and  of  just  as  much  certainty,  do  we  recur 
to  these  things.  Whether  the  Scotinta  or 
the  Thorn ists  were  ri^hr,  or  both  wrong; 
whether  conception  by  the  agency  of  tbe 
most  high  can  be  immaculate  or  not — 
whether  any  of  the  ten  thousand  points  of 
faith  for  whose  settlement  the  civilized 
world  was  wont  to  assemble  in  the  gravest 
manner  at  Avignon,  or  Nice,  or  Constance, 
or  Trent,  and  the  bruiting  of  many  of  which 
rent  into  hostile  camps  the  mediaeval  nations, 
nobody  now  cares — they  never  can  rend  the 
nations  again.  Whether  Jehovah  annointed 
kin»s  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
of  England,  or  to  a  later  dnte,  or  whether 
he  ever  did  so,  it  is  certain  he  does  not  now. 
Whether  or  not  a  Pope  had  the  dispensa- 
tion from  Heaven  to  order  the  extirpation 
of  races,  or  to  erase  and  alter  the  political 
forms  and  laws  and  dynasties  of  each  and 
all  nations,  and  bring  them  contritely  to  his 
footstool,  were  mere  folly  now  to  investi- 
gate, inasmuch  as  no  nation,  no  people,  no 
potentate,  not  even  the  most  catholic,  will 
now  acknowledge  or  submit  to  such  an  act. 
Once,  indeed,  each  and  all  these  questions 
had  the  gravest  importance  in  politics,  for 
on  them  the  fate  of  natious  aud  of  royal 
houses  depended.  But  the  wars  of  the 
»•  Reformation,"  the  disruption  of  the 
church,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  that 
federal  European  unity  of  which  Rome 
was  the  capital,  deprived  them  of  any  but 
an  historical  importance,  and  condemed 
most  of  them  to  a  very  merited  oblivion. 
While  they  were  being  discussed,  or  fought 
about,  it  was  perhaps  fair,  it  was  at  all 
events  practicable  to  induce  men  to  act  po- 
litically according  to  their  religious  belief  or 
profession — to  hold  the  Catholic  to  the 
Catholic,  and  to  drive  all  recusants  into  a 
common  battle-field.  But  these  days  have 
long  since  ended,  nor  can  we  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  their  recurrence.  The  dis- 
cussion of  such  ancient  questions  was  at  tbe 
earliest  dawning  of  the  world's  manhood,  and 
since  the  Reformation  no  polemical  question 
has  formed  the  subject  of  war  or  of  any  politi- 
cal action.  Since  that  first  stage  of  adoles- 
cence, the  only  questiou  connected  there- 
with was  whether  any  nation  or  any 
potentate,  or  any  power,  had  a  right  to  per- 
secute for  any  belief,  and  whether  every 
human  being  had  not  every  right  to  believe 
just  as  he  or  she  pleases,  whether  it  was  be- 
lief in  the  old  forms  or  in  the  new  protest- 
antism, or  in  other  and  more  logical  heresies 
—or  yet  in  none  of  these,  but  in  an  elecli- 
cism  suited  to  the  believer's  conscience  and 
taste,  whatever  that  might  be,  orthodox  or 
heterodox,  pantheistic  or  material,  pyrrhon- 
istic  or  sottish,  the  celibacy  of  an  an  antique 
saint  or  a  modern  shaker,  or  the  more  than 
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ordinarily  avaricious  concubinage  which  is 
necessary  for  the  spiritual  scrupulosity  of 
the  Mormon.  We  believe  that  that  fact  of 
44  religious  liberty,"  as  it  is  called,  is  now 
pretty  fully  established  as  a  theory  every- 
where, and  as  a  fact  here.  It  is  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  adolescence  of  mankind,  the 
right  to  think  just  as  one  pleases  being  the 
necessary  consequence  to  the  right  to  think 
at  alt.  It  is  the  neutral  ground  of  unity 
upon  which  have  met  and  agreed  the  highest 
Catholic  divines  and  statesmen,  the  most 
44  infidel "  of  writers  and  the  most  noble 
constructors  of  the  Republic — Jefferson,  the 
Democrat,  the  Catholic  Doyle,  the  Irish 
O'Conoell,  the  French  Voltaire ;  Boseuet, 
Byron  and  Novalis.  The^e  leaders  of  men, 
diverse  in  many  respects,  have  All  united  in 
dragging  the  world  through  more  than  a 
century  of  contest  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  that  great  principle;  and  whatever  suici- 
dal anarchists  who  will  butt  their  heads 
against  nothing  but  what  is  stable,  or  quarrel 
with  that  only  which  is  tolerant,  may  at- 
tempt, we  decline  believing  in  the  possibility 
of  making  toleration  an  infamy  in  this  com* 
munity.  "There  is  no  greater  enemy  of 
religion  than  an  over- pious  fool,"  said  the 
astute  Jesuits.  We  just  now  refrain  from 
pointing  out  some  remarkable  examples  of 
the  truth. 

It  is  a  fact  as  generally  forgotten,  as  it  was 
in  its  occurrence  perfectly  natural,  that  what 
is  still  known  as  par-excellence  "the  church," 
that  is,  the  church  of  Rome,  was  one  of  the 
most  active  assistants  to  the  establishment  of 
that  great  principle  for  which  Jefferson  and 
Voltaire  alike  combated.  Anterior  to  the  Re- 
formation, and  during  it  to  some  extent,  the 
wars  and  political  manoeuvres  of  Christendom 
turned  upon  the  question  whether  the  belief 
of  Catholic  Unity,  as  represented  by  the  Pa- 
pacy and  its  ecclesiastical  assistants,  or  the 
counter  belief  of  some  schismatic  individual 
or  nation,  upon  a  given  point,  was  the  right 
one;  whether  Catholic  Unity  should  be  up- 
held, and  the  schismatic  exterminated,  or — 
otherwise.  The  leaders  and  armies,  and  phy- 
sical victories  of  the  Reformation  established 
"  otherwise  ;"  and  as  we  have  said,  from  that 
moment  Catholic  Unity  and  the  whole  medi- 
aeval European  order  were  at  an  end.  Simply 
and  historically,  as  facts  they  ended ;  further 
than  that  we  have  nothing  to  say ;  whether 
the  act  was  a  crime,  or  a  virtue,  or  a  necessi- 
ty ;  whether  Catholic  Unity  should  have  ex- 
isted or  could  have  existed  longer  or  not,  is 
for  polemics  and  disputants  to  determine ;  for 
us  it  is  sufficient  that  it  did  not.  As  a  mere 
physical  tact,  the  prophecies  to  gt.  Peter,  the 
decretals  of  the  holy  ten-thousand  who  said 
such  things  never  could  be,  were  not  proof 
against  heretical  opinion  dressed  in  helmet 
and  cuirass,  and  armed  with  a  vernacular  bi- 
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ble  and  an  arquebuss.    Down  came  antiquity, 
and  in  the  fissures  of  the  ruins  sprung  up  like 
weeds  innumerable  noxiouschurches,each  with 
its  little  hierarchy,  its  capricious  selection  from 
the  forms  it  supplanted,  its  caucuses  and  con- 
venticles to  rule  or  punish  all  the  rest,  and 
its  architectural  design  for  walling  in  heaven 
as  a  little  play,  ground  for  itsel  f.     J  ndi  vidua  Is, 
race,  even  nations  adhered  to  the  belief  in. 
culcated  by  the  ancient  and  distracted  church, 
held  against  fate  and  history  that  it  should 
never  have  fallen,  and  endeavored,  by  perse- 
cuting their  neighbors  in  turn,  and  by  devo- 
ting all  their  liberty,  and  wealth,  and  power 
to  the  representatives  of  the  fallen  system,  to 
rehabilitate  and  rebuild  it.    From  the  Refor- 
mation to  our  own  day,  there  have  been  no 
ware  on  any  abstract  religious  ground.    Every 
war  and  every  contest  which  since  could  be 
at  all  included  in  the  category  of  "  religious," 
have   been   waged,    not    to   settle   this   or 
that  form  of  belief;  but  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
fessors of  such  and  such  a  form  could  coerce 
all  others  to  its  own  system  or  be  coerced  to 
a  contrary.    Persecution  did  not  belong  to 
any  country,  or  any  creed,  or  any  church  more 
than  to  another.    The  Scotch  Cnlvinist  and 
the  Irish  Papist  were  equally  hateful  to  the 
"  Church  of  England,"  a  sort  of  hereditary 
Papacy  belonging  to  a  family,  which,  owing 
to  its  powerful  military  organization,  still  os- 
tensibly exists.    The  French  Huguenot,  and 
the  German  Lutheran  were  equally  detested 
by  all  good  members  of  old  mother  Church ; 
and  persecution  was  on  all  hands  impartially 
distributed.    Jiowever,  after  another  hundred 
years  of  contest  it  came  to  be  generally  con- 
cluded that  it  was  impossible  for  the  world  to 
exterminate  itself.    The  fever  pf  war  consum- 
ed the  strength  of  nations,  and  the  high  con- 
tending parties  held  truce  above  the  victims. 
Recusant  peoples,  immersed  in  poverty  and 
persecution,  began  to  consider  whether,  after 
a!',  there  were  not  such  things  as  liberty  and 
wealth ;  and  whether,  till  these  were  attained, 
it  were  not  better  to  let  churches  contend 
among  themselves.    The  action  of  even  the 
most  despotic  governments  came  into  play  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  victims-  of  religious 
combat.    The  Papacy  reduced  in  resources, 
in  the  power  of  making  stronger  governments 
fight  its  battles,  at  length  intervened  for  the 
right  of  free-thinking  among  Irish  Catholics ; 
the  English  government  for  the  same  right 
among  Huguenots,  and  the  schismatics  of 
Germany.     And  thus  the  great  upholders  of 
persecution  and  exclusion,  by  the  force  of 
overwhelming  circumstances  were  forced  to 
beg  from  one  another  the  liberty  of  free  think- 
ing for  their  friends.    The  Church  of  Rome, 
with  its  wonted  versatility,  fitted  itself  to  the 
new  order  with  much  moro  ease  than  the 
mushroom  Parliamentary  affair  of  London, 
calling  itself  by  law  "  a  church."    The  former 
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abandoning  resignedly  its  hopes  of  a  Catholic 
Unity,  yielded  that  with  a  prayer,  and  a  chari- 
table, yet  regretful  benediction,  which  the 
latter  yielded  only  with  a  "  Whereas,"  and  a 
bowl.  Religions  liberty,  the  right  of  free 
thinking  in  nations  or  races,  became  a  fact  in 
the  public  law  of  the  world  and  in  the  church ; 
as  it  had  already  been  in  this  new  world,  by 
Thomas  Jefferson's  famous  act  of  the  Virgin- 
ian legislature,  a  fact  for  the  individual. 

If  we  have  occupied  space  ir.  glancing  over 
the  course  of  historic  events  which  led  to 
our  present  happy  immunity  from  priestly 
coercion,  we  have  done  so  with  a  purpose.  It 
is  necessary  to  understan4  with  what  wear 
and  tear  of  human  brain  and  human  blood, 
with  what  creaking  of  centuries  and  waste  of 
all  that  ennobles  the  earth  or  man,  the  present 
state  of  freedom  in  which  we  live,  has  been 
accomplished,  that  we  may  further  understand 
the  anarchic  tendencies  of  those  modern  cler- 
ks, lay  and  initiated,  who  would  wipe  out  the 
three  centuries,  erase  the  monumental  martyr- 
dom of  all  the  heroes  who  have  perished  in 
the  conflict  for  the  liberty  of  thought  which 
we  enjoy,  and  throw  back  the  world,  by  a  sum- 
mersauU  over  living  ages,  into  the  far  back 
sight  of  despotism  in  politics,  and  torture  In 
religion.  In  the  quiet  of  the  studio,  a  man 
with  ordinary  common  sense  may  Well  doubt 
whether  the  ecclesiastical  order  which  fashions 
to  its  ambition  such  an  object,  be  not  really  a 
conspiracy  of  madmen.  But  yet  we  shall  see 
that,  starting  from  issues  they  believe  to  be 
paramount  and  take  for  granted  to  be  true, 
they  are  by  all  the  rules  of  logic,  and  by  eve- 
ry figure  of  the  mode  Aristotelic,  positively 
sane— common-sense  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.   We  shall  pursue  the  developments. 

There  may  have  been  a  time,  when  Chris- 
tianity, or  as  we  say  usually,  "religion," 
was  not  eennected  with  politics,  though  it  is 
certain  that  even  Augustus  Caesar  regarded 
the  Saviour  as  an  Israelitio  rebel,  and  became 
an  accomplice  in  a  tragedy  so  eternally  mem- 
orable, that  fanatics  who  pretend  to  follow 
the  victim  should  be  the  last  to  invoke  against 
any  from  whom  they  differ,  or  suppose  they 
differ,  the  crime  of  the  executioner.  Christ 
did  not  preach  the  gallows  though  he  suf- 
fered on  it — and  though  he  suffered  on  it, 
as  the  patriot  of  a  province  which  aban- 
doned him,  the  belief  which  he  revealed 
to  mankind,  grew  into  a  conclave*  into  a 
power,  into  a  redeeming  faith  for  all  then  en- 
slaved to  Rome,  and  finally  overt  hew  the 
Rome  which  crucified  him,  built  its  altars  in 
the  temples  of  the  mythology  to  which  it 
was  antagonised,  reared  its  symbols  on  the 
pedestals  sacred  to  the  ancient  gods,  and  ruled 
the  world  once  owned  by  idolatry,  no  more 
from  ass-back  in  a  lowly  street  of  Jerusalem, 
but  from  the  very  pillars  of  the  Forum,  from 
the  shadow  of  the  Coliseum,  and  from  the 


peak  of  Mons  then  truly  Sacer.  These  les- 
sons of  Christianity,  being  mere  facts  in  his- 
tory, are  thrown  away  on  our  modern  edito- 
rial "  followers"  of  the  Crucified.  Had  the/ 
lived  in  Hierosoluma  in  those  days,  they 
would  have  doubtless  called  for  Barabbas, 
and  sent  the  noble  to  death — if  "We  are  to 
judge  by  their  prayers  and  their  acts  now. 
uO  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  who  slayest 
the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  who  are  sent 
unto  thee,  how  oft  would  I  have  gathered  thy  , 
children  together,  as  a  hen  her  brood  ;  and 
thou  wouldst  not !  Behold !  Your  house 
is  left  unto  you  desolate  I"  However,  we 
will  grant  that  the  agonized  utterer  of  those 
sublime  words  was  no  patriot,  that  the  words 
are  mythical  and  expletive,  and  do  not  mean 
what  they  say ;  and  that  the  religion  Christ 
preached,  was  quite  distinct  from  politics.  It 
is  not  so  now.  We  will  grant  even  that  the 
Saviour  of  men  cared  nothing  for  the  people, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  poor,  that  he 
was  indifferent  as  between  the  lowly  and  the 
lofty,  the  enslaved  and  the  tyrant,  that  in  (act 
he  had  no  particular  affection  for  any  class. 
All  this  we  will  grant ;  what  then  brings  his 
followers  all  to  the  side  of  monarchs  ?  \Vbere 
is  the  revelation  which  bids  them  save  mon- 
archs and  royal  houses  only,  and  sacrifice  the 
people,  as  with  the  name  of  Christ  upon 
their  lips,  they  now  dot  We  should  like 
very  much  to  be  presented  with  that  eternal 
fiat  for  the  happiness  of  scoundrelism.  But 
until  we  see  the  document,  we  must  be  for- 
given for  believing  that  the  only  time  when 
religion  and  politics  were  apart,  was  in  the 
mediaeval  time,  when  u  religion*'  was  all,  poli- 
tics nothing — when  the  church  dictated  forms 
of  service  and  forms  of  government,  equally 
to  be  religiously  observed  under  eternal  pen- 
alties— when  dynasties  took  their  existence, 
and  monarchs  took  their  crowns  from  the 
same  repository  whence  the  lowly  faithful  < 
took  their  sacraments,  the  lap  of  the  Holy 
Father.  Catholic  unity  in  those  days,  was  a 
grand  and  salvatory  institution,  somewhat 
federal  and  domineering  in  its  character,  as  it 
should  be,  having  within  itself  all  the  intel- 
lect and  faith  of  the  world,  and  not  unlike 
our  federal  institution  at  Washington,  but 
with  vastly  more  patronage.  The  simile  is 
not  irreverent  as  qualified  holy  persons  have 
bated  the  right  of  the  Papacy  to  kill  poor 
Romans,  on  the  ground  that  the  seven  Hills 
form  the  present  "  district  of  Columbia"  for 
Christendom—though  by  what  states  voted 
for  the  general  use  does  not  appear.  That 
by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  one  of  those 
ancient  great  men,  who,  after  the  manner  of 
the  religious  and  physical  discomfiture  which 
Sancho  had  to  undergo  for  the  peccadillos  of 
his  worthy  master,  the  people  to  all  the  fu- 
ture generations,  of  a  portion  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  were  u  willed  and  devised  and  be* 
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.  qoeathed"  to  perform  penance  for  the  sin- 
ntng  soul  of  Carl  us  Magnus  (he  was  erring  in 
his  day,  and  could  not  bear  to  face  Heaven 
on  his  own  responsibility,)  and  that  the  pi- 
ous wish  of  the  Rhenish  Emperor  was  as- 
sented to  by  the  Christian  nations,  without, 
however,  form  of  universal  suffrage,  elective 
college*,  or  even  a  Baltimore  convention,  are 
no  doubt  facta;  as  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
reverend  recipients  of  the  bequest  accepted 
the  devise  ot  the  dead  sinner — royal,  and  pi- 
ously whipped  the  nation  and  people  handed 
to  them,  and  do  still  whip  them,  of  course 
wholly  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  Carl  us 
Magnus,  and  the  glory  of  mother  Church; 
and  so  far  "  the  district  of  Columbia"  for 
Christendom  has  merited  more  eternal  salva- 
tion (it  has  had  as  yet  but  little  of  the  tern- 
porai  kind)  than  the!  patch  on  the  Potomac, 
even  though  afflicted  periodically,  as  the  lat- 
ter is,  with  congressional  persons  in  swarm 
sufficient  to  raise  any  swamp,  if  there  were 
justice  aloft,  to  the  highest  pound.    But  all 
this  argument  about  the  "  District  of  Colum- 
bia,'' ceased  to  be  effectual  long  ago ;  first 
when  the  nations  of  Europe  refused  to  rec- 
ognise the  paramount  supremacy  of  the  Po- 
patch  aforesaid,  and  next,  when  the  unhappy 
dwellers  therein  declared  they   would  not 
have  the  same  supremacy  there  any  longer, 
and  indeed,  to  such  extent  has  poor  Catholic 
Unity  been  driven  in  these  desolate  days, 
what'  with  industrious  and  broken  hearted 
monarch*,  and  a  rebellious  and  infidel  democ- 
racy in  tbe  old  world,  that  it  has  purchased 
an  estate  for  itself  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
like  other  bedevilled  Europeans,  is  going  to 
emigrate.    A  pious  admirer  of  the  ancient 
times  may  be  forgiven  in  this  new  world,  if 
he  fondly  indulges  in  innumerable  anticipa- 
tions of  happiness  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
his  venerable  Ciucinnatian  mother  Church,  in 
her  retirement  on   her  easy  property  near 
St.  Louie,  Mo.      How  delightful   to    talk 
over  old  times;  how  ineffably  exalting  to 
contemplate  the  vision  of  Missouri  farmers 
and  traders  on  the  Santa  Fe  route,   bowing 
down  in  contrite  admiration  before  the  foot- 
stool   which  once   dictated  to  kings;  how 
pleasing  to  discourse  in  imagination  on  the 
beatifications  which  tbe  venerable  organiza- 
tion has  heaped  on  every  land  of  ungrateful 
Europe,  and  especially  of  late  years ;  how 
comforting  to  listen  to  her  reflections,  like 
Mrs.  Nickleby  or  Cassandra,  informing  the 
public  and  aome  poor  astonished  Newman 
Hoggs  of  a  believer,  when  the   "infidel" 
aiorm  shall  burst  on  Europe,  that  she  knew 
it   would?    But,  ah!  these  reflections  are 
too  exciting  for  the  numerous  Catholic  lay 
editors  of  small  newspapers,  who  no  doubt 
will  go  into  furies  when  they  read  them. 
Poor  Editors  I    But  we  anticipate. 

While,  indeed,  the  temporal  sovereignty 


of  die  church  was  in  reality  a  sovereignty ; 
while  it  owned  a  national  existence ;  while 
its  head,  elected  from  and  by  the  widest  of 
all  the  nations,  ruled  the  then  known  world, 
assuaged  the  agonies  of  the  people  it  pro- 
tected, and  restrained  the  ferocity  and  the 
lust  of  kings,  who  were  but  too  proud  to  be 
its  faithful  children;  while  its  democratic 
organisation  lifted  up  the  lowly-born  higher 
than  princes ;  while  its  laws  and  its  judg- 
ments were  based  upon  the  current  moral 
code  of  the  world,  upon  the  even-banded 
justice  of  a  Saviour,  and  all  the  instances 
and  precedents  which  the  highest  intellects 
of  the  human  race,  from  Solomon  and  Solon 
to  the  last  of  the  archons,  and  the  admira- 
ble writers  of  law  reports  edited  by  Justinian, 
had  together  accumulated,  tbe  ancient  church 
was  a  power  on  the  earth  and  a  blessing  to 
humanity.  But  all  this  is  sadly  altered  now. 
A  patriarchial  government  to  be  anything, 
must  be  supreme.  There  is  no  half-way 
house  for  it  The  elegant  theory  of  "  checks 
and  balances"  by  which  other  absolutisms 
still  hang  on  to  life,  is  to  it  totally  inapplica- 
ble. It  lives  by  implicit  faith  in  its  decrees ; 
and  is  strong  only  in  obedience :  and  patri- 
archism,  of  which  Papa-ism,  er  Papacy, 
was  but  an  intensified  and  excessive  form, 
ceases  utterly  when  it  ceases  to  he  absolute. 
No  wild  fanatic,  not  even  your  Catholic 
editor,  who  writes  to  public  opinion  to  put 
public  opinion  down,  (trying  to  lift  himself 
by  his  own  waist-band,  as  it  were,)  will 
venture  to  assert  that  now  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Vatican  is  supreme  as  a 
ruling  power.  It  baa  not  a  vestige  or  sem- 
blance of  power.  It  nominally  exists ;  and 
in  its  name  deeds  are  done  so  cruel  and 
unholy  that  their  ablution  from  the  judg- 
ment book  of  the  Most  High  would  need 
all  the  tears  recording  angels  could  weep 
upon  the  fearful  leaves  throughout  eternity. 
But  the  whole  world  has  poked  its  fingers 
and  knocked  its  knuckles  against  tbe  pre- 
tence, and  pronounced  it  a  sham*  that  tem- 
poral ecclesiastical  power,  and  called  it  Aus- 
trian. The  lay  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  not  a  few  of  its  wisest 
clerics,  are  writhing  in  intensest  agony  in 
the  contest  they  wage  against  their  own 
souls.  We  make  no  war  against  the  bond 
which  joins  the  human  being  to  the  eternal 
past  and  the  eternal  future.  Religion,  in  all 
its  forms,  Buddhist,  Christian,  Mahometan 
or  Phallic,  is  to  us  an  earnest  and  awe- 
inspiring  research.  We  approach  it  rever- 
ently and  cautiously,  even  in  thought,  and 
think  too  highly  of  it  and  lowly  of  ourselves 
to  make  our  living  by  selling  it  on  paper* 
But  against  those  who  dress  up  and  use  a 
mere  image  of  a  religion  for  the  purpose  of 
politically  enslaving  men,  we  have  again 
and  again  directed  whatever  power  God  and 
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good  fortune  bas  blessed  us  witb,  and  may 
again,  when  a  scrupulous  conscience  moves 
us.  We  feel,  as  all  the  world  feels,  that  the 
present  Roman  Catholic  church  organiza- 
tion is  entirely  and  wholly  a  political  corn- 
plot.  It  may  be  that  the  form  of  belief  the 
church  once  certainly  possessed,  is  wholly 
unchanged  and  unchangeable ;  but  if  so,  its 
modern  (4vines  are  its  most  abominable  pro- 
fessors. The  whole  lay  Roman  Catholic 
world  wars  against  this  atrocious  scandal— 
an  Austrian  vice-regency  in  the  heart  of 
"Catholic  Unity."  No  Irish  Catholic  ever  yet 
fought  for  the  inhuman  purpose  of  enslaving 
poor  Italians ;  no  German  Catholic  resisted 
all  the  allurements  of  reason  and  all  the 
raids  of  Ziska,  Huss,  Luther,  the  Prussian 
Frederic,  and  the  Turkish  Solyman,  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  down  more  firmly  Italy, 
Rome  itself,  and  the  whole  Catholic  world, 
under  the  infamoos  rule  of  his  tyrants,  the 
scions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh.  It  is  a 
monstrous  usurpation  by  the  powers  of  the 
church,  this  presuming  to  fix  as  a  rider 
upon  the  essentials  of  that  creed  which  is 
attributed  to  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  implicit 
assent  to  the  demands  of  the  most  infamous 
conspiracy  of  despots.  It  is  a  desecration 
of  holy  things,  to  couple  the  Nicene  creed 
with  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  insist  on 
cramming  with  the  mystery  of  transub- 
staqtiation,  belief  in  Francis  Joseph  Nero 
of  Hapsburgh,  "  Apostolic  Emperor "  of 
poor  Germany,  field  marshal  of  mercenaries, 
murderer,  keeper  of  the  church  and  of 
opera  girls,  down  the  throat  of  a  gaping 
faithful.  It  is  an  unhallowed  abomination  in 
the  church  to  associate  belief  in  Nicholas 
Romanoff  with  the  dear  and  holy  name  of 
the  Madonna.  It  is  long  since  the  lay  had 
the  power  of  utterance  in  the  church  ;  but 
a  Roman  Catholic  of  these  days,  with  the 
Catholic  blood  of  thirteen  hundred  years 
coursing  in  him,  the  beads  of  whose  ances- 
tors, (since  men  will  talk  of  ancestry,  vide, 
anon,  Brownson,)  in  defence  of  liberty  and 
in  obedience  to  the  then  interests  of  the 
church,  graced  full  many  a  spike  and  gal- 
lows tree — such  a  man,  if  he  have  the  wit 
and  the  courage,  and  this  land  teems  with 
plenty  such,  may  well  stand  upon  the  outer 
verge  of  the  sanctuary  and  pronounce 
against  the  political  abusers  of  that  holy  and 
humble  creed  for  which  so  many  of  his  have 
perished,  his  profound  and  burning  anathe- 
ma. Take  this  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  for 
instance,  the  first  that  comes  along — imposi- 
tion of  hands,  slapping  in  the  cheek  with 
the  finger-ring  of  a  most  reverend  bishop,  or 
even  the  font  baptismal  were  not  needed  to 
make  him  a  member  of  "the  faith."  In 
the  womb  of  time  he  was  baptised ;  he 
came  into  the  world  sanctified  with  the 
blood  of  a  race  which  offered  itself  in  holo- 


causts to  the  Most  High,  in  defence  of 
Rome,  when  it  bad  neither  English  aristoc- 
rats nor  scoundrel-monarchs  for  friends, 
and  which  died,  generation  by  generation, 
for  that  religious  liberty  they  claimed  for  ail 
the  world.  His  creed  is  his  last  heir-loom ; 
he  bas  brought  it  thither  to  this  New  World* 
even  though  he  brought  no  coat;  it  is  his 
guerdon  of  a  manly  offspring,  it  is  holy  with 
the  blood  of  his  people ;  it  is  the  device  on  the 
flag  under  whose  folds  for  ages  those  who  be- 
got him  have  fought  and  died,  and  he  wilt  ra- 
ther part  with  his  eye-balls  than  with  that. 
This  man  is  from  his  outermost  cuticle  to  the 
inmost  marrow  of  his  lumbar  vertebra?  a  re- 
cusant to  despotism,  and,  by  God's  help,  a 
rebel.  He  has  been  bred  in  rebellion  for 
ages;  his  mother  bore  him  in  the  face  of 
tyrants,  nursing  in  her  womb  the  pains  of 
indignity  and  vengeance ;  she  has  prayed  upon 
ner  knees  that  she  might  boar  something  to 
release,  were  it  by  ascending  to  Heaven  up 
the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  her  pure  Phoenician 
race  from  the  doom  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael. 
And  so  he  comes  into  the  world,  and  then, 
after  much  trial  and  agony,  here.  He  is  a 
Democrat;  his  toe-nails,  and  the  topmost 
hair  of  his  head,  are  democratic,  for  so  the 
church  has  taught  him,  and  the  loins  which 
begot  him  through  the  ages.  What  now  will 
this  church  do  with  htm  1  Stand  on  the  graves 
of  his  sires,  and  tell  him,  "  Sir,  you  believe 
in  Christ,  believe  now  in  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte ;  you  execrate  the  murder  of  the 
innocents,  now  glorify  the  slaughter  of  gri- 
settes  on  the  2d  of  December ;  you  hate  in 
your  soul  Judas  Iscariot,  worship  now  the 
perjured  of  Franee;  you  pray  to  the -Virgin, 
now  adore  the  Baroness  Lieven  and  Miss  (or 
Madame)  Howard  of  the  Elysee;  you  curse 
the  'thirty  talents'  of  Jerusalem,  your  own 
country's  traitors  of  '98,  and  their  pay,  now 
return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  thiev- 
ing of  the  twenty-five  millions  from  the  Bank 
of  France,  spent  in  brandy,  cigars,  and  sau- 
sages ;  you  anathematise  the  agony  of  the 
cross,  the  scaffold  whence  the  dogs  of  Thomas 
St.  Dublin  licked  the  blood  of  Emmett,  and 
the  penal  hells  of  Australia,  now  laud  with 
devout  Litanies,  the  guillotine,  Algeria,  and 
Cayenne !"  Or  again :  "  Sir,  you  are  the 
countryman  of  Curran  and  O'Connell ;  yoa 
love  the  'universal  emancipation'  of  the  one, 
and  the  'Catholic  emancipation'  of  the  other; 
now  praise  the  subjugation  of  Italians  under 
priestly  politicians.  You  are  probably  a  rib- 
bonman,  and  your  life  and  the  lives  of  year 
family  have  probably  been  exposed  by  being 
denounced  from  the  altar,  and  you  have  fled 
here  to  escape  the  doom  of  the  recusant,  now 
praise  similar  denunciations  for  the  behoof  of 
monarchs,  here  and  elsewhere.  Yon  hare 
lived  in  servitude,  and  your  very  soul  has 
risen  in  judgment  against  youj  for  that  you 
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were  bo  base  as  to  live  at  all,  so  mean  as  not 
to  rise  and  strike  your  enemy,  now  offer  up 
the  most  solemn  indulgences  tor  the  partition 
and  enslavement  of  Poland,  Italy,  Hungary, 
Sicily,  and  of  the  Circassian  mother  of  your 
mother  race.  You  have  learned  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  words  of  Christ,  henceforth 
repeat  it  in  the  parody  prepared  recently  by 
the  inspired  revelation  of  his  present  honor,  a 
mayor  of  France.  You  love  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  hereafter  praise  the  royal  ruffian  who 
whipped  on  naked  flags  the  Nuns  of  Minsk. 
You  believe  in  the  obedience  commanded  by 
the  ten  tables  of  Sinai,  and  practised  by  the 
Saviour  to  his  mother,  now  offer  up  thy  Ave 
Maria  for  the  further  good  fortune  of  the  sons 
of  Romanoff,  the  murderers  of  Paul,  their 
father.  You  have  '  blessed'  yourself  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  Holy,  hereafter  drop  the 
Trinity,  and  begin  thy  humble  vespers  with 
*  God  and  the  Emperor.* "  Or  here  is  a  Ger- 
man Catholic,  who  has  read  of  Hildebrand, 
and  Julian,  and  studied  Novalia  and  Goethe, 
whose  sires,  probably  decorated  with  their 
heads  a  pillar  at  Cologne  for  you  of  the 
church,  or  spread  their  bones  as  a  bulwark  on 
the  battle-field  against  Charles  XII !  Or  here 
is  an  Hungarian  or  Polish  Catholic,  who  has 
in  the  womb  of  his  ancestry  stood  with  John 
Sobieski  above  Vienna,  and  met  breast  to 
breast  the  scimitars  of  Solyman,  saving  you 
of  the  church  from  the  doom  and  the  sacrilege 
of  the  Moslem ;  or  yet  not  improbably  knelt 
before  the  altar  on  which  Maria  Theresa 
stood,  and  washed  out  the  vow  for  Christian, 
ity  with  his  life-blood!  What  are  you  to  do 
with  such  as  these  !  Is  the  wise  church  of 
these  days  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  there  is 
an  agony  in  these  men's  souls;  and  that 
while  it,  oh  infandum!  "puts  its  trust  in 
princes,"  the  mastery  of  democracy's,  recusant 
soul,  is  passing  away  from  it  for  ever.  Your 
divine  right  editors  who  negate  everything 
but  the  scaffold!  think  you  they  are  the 
Messiahs  of  the  New  World?  Ah  mel 
miserrime  f 

It  were  well,  indeed,  for  human  kind  that 
a  council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
could  assemble  to  divide  forever  ••  politics  " 
from  "  religion."  The  Roman  Catholic 
races  of  the  earth  are  the  most  stiff-necked, 
the  most  resistant  to  any  domineering  inso- 
lence of  thought,  decidedly  the  most  learned, 
as  far  as  book-learning  goes,  and  worldly 
Wisdom  and  the  mere  craft  of  money-getting 
apart,  far  and  away  the  most  intellectual. 
They  have  been  begotten  and  born  in  the 
fire  of  persecution,  and  flow  down  upon  the 
hearth  of  the  world  all  lambent  gold,  or 
dullest  dross.  They  are  the  most  obedient 
of  slaves ;  or  the  most  mortal  and  keenest 
in  their  anger,  or  unmitigated  in  their  scorn 
of  antagonists.  Hence  it  is  that  the  most 
deadly  enemies  of  priestly  supremacy  in 


temporal  matters,  have  been  taken  not  from 
schismatics,  hut  from  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  Instances  like  those  of  Pope, 
Dryden,  Voltaire,  of  Desargues,  the 
Bernouillis,  Descartes,  Pascal  (most  de- 
vout of  Catholics,  most  learned  of  think- 
ers, and  most  mortal  combatant  of  the 
church  militant,  which  a  profligate  Spaniard 
named  Loyola,  fastened  in  his  delirium 
round  the  neck  of  Catholic  belief,)  of  Rabel- 
ais, in  the  times  of  old,  of  Cervantes,  of 
Swift,  a  high  Puseyite  churchman,  almost  a 
Catholic ;  of  Galileo,  of  Miohiavel,  of  even, 
we  might  without  profanity  say,  Bossuet 
and  Roll  in,  who  in  their  histories  sought  to 
apologise  for  the  belief  they  loved  ;  of  even 
Fenelon,  in  his  sublime  travestie  on  existent 
men  and  things  from  the  Odyssey ;  of  No- 
valis  in  the  German,  Vico  in  the  Italian, 
Cousin  in  the  French,  and  of  a  thousand 
others — the  instances  of  these  men  should 
teach  semi-Norman,  semi-Goth  potentates 
who  assume  as  Italians  to  dictate  belief  to 
the  four-corners  of  the  earth,  that  the  creed 
of  charity  cannot  be  advanced  by  intoler- 
ance, that  not  in  crowned  princes  or  infa- 
mous men  "of  little  faith,"  sprung  of 
Houses  they  call  Royal,  but  in  tbe  great  and 
enduring  intellects  of  the  world  are  their 
safeguards  and  their  apostles. 

In  a  church  electicism,  which  constitutes 
itself  the  judge  of  the  human  race  by  the  test 
of  nativity  within  the  boundaries  of  what 
is  to  the  whole  Catholic  world,  a  very  insig- 
nificant peninsula — which,  according  to  its 
present  laws,  would  exclude  even  the  Saviour 
from  the  Papacy,  because  he  was  not  born  in 
Italy,  but  was,  in  his  mystery  of  birth,  a 
mere  Asiatic;  which  determinedly  pins  its 
faith  and  its  hopes  to  a  social  tyranny  and  a 
despotic  system,  to  which  the  rule  of  Rome's 
most  anti- Christian  Emperors  was  mild  and 
even,  with  all  its  flagrant  horrors,  humaniz- 
ing; which  makes  itself  the  slave  of  princes, 
and  ignores  the  people  for  whom  it  was  cre- 
ated ;  which  forgets  its  own  boasted  lease  of 
immortality  and  its  vaunted  capacity  to  suit 
itself  to  all  ages  and  exigencies,  and  butts  its 
head  with  blind,  insatiate  madness  against 
the  progress  of  time,  of  the  world,  and  of 
man,  against  all  change  in  thought,  in  science, 
in  art,  in  the  ever-growing,  ever-changing 
spirit  of  the  universe,  there  can  be  no  re- 
ward for  genius,  no  room  for  intellect.  By 
what  law  or  laws  of  the  great  Church  a  pro- 
fligate Spaniard  was  permitted  to  organise 
a  spiritual  banditti  for  the  purpose  of  resist- 
ing the  progress  of  historic  sequence  and  the 
steps  of  the  human  race  to  such  mundane 
happiness  as  it  has  even  now  accomplished, 
and  of  keeping  all  things  in  a  desolate  and 
comatose  conservatism,  we  never  could  dis- 
cover. Pope  Ganganelli  in  the  last  age,  and 
perhaps  Plo  Nino  in  1847,  sought  to  rid  the 
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church  from  these  iocubi,  and  Bave  it  for  the 
people  who  own  it  from  the  scandal  and  the 
doom  of  being  the  slave  of  despots,  regular  or 
lay.  But  the  withdrawal  of  Ganganelli's  de- 
cree against  the  Jesuits,  and  his  immediate 
and  premature  translation  aloft;  the  terror 
and  imbecility  of  Pio,  his  flight  as  a  footman, 
and  his  subsequent  contrite  return  as  the 
liveried  servant  of  kings,  prove  that  there  is 
a  power  behind  the  Church  greater  than  the 
Church ;  which  is  not  ruled  by  any  known 
code  of  law,  except  that  of  expediency  and  a 
lust  for  tyranny ;  which  the  Catholics  of  the 
Church  have  never  acknowledged,  and  which 
we,  as  Republicans,  are  bound  to  abhor. 
When  in  the  mediaeval  time  the  people  burst 
from  the  bonds  of  faith,  and  this  monarchy  or 
that  fell  in  with  the  schism  of  the  people 
for  the  purpose  of  ridding  itself  of  an  incon- 
venient aristocracy,  or  of  playing  off  the  pas- 
sions of  its  subjects  against  rival  kings  or  cov- 
eted territories,  the  Papacy  sacrificed  itself 
to  temporal  sovereignty,  and  became  one 
time  the  servant  of  Austria,  or  of  Naples, 
anon  of  Spain  or  France,  and  yet  again  even 
of  a  persecuting  woman  in  England.  In  an 
anterior  age  it  had  leagued  its  fate  with  that 
of  a  Norman  family  against  the  then  existing 
order  of  European  society,  and  handed  over 
to  the  rule  of  the  Norse  horde  England, 
Sicily,  Ireland.  The  descendants  of  those 
very  marauders  were  the  first  to  turn  upon 
the  Papacy,  and  consume  it  in  its  helpless- 
ness. For  a  temporal  existence  it  prosti- 
tuted itself  to  the  uses  of  kings ;  it  loaded  the 
armada  of  Spain  with  bulls  and  excommuni- 
cations, and  joined  its  thunders  to  the  cannon 
of  Louis  XIV.  It  blessed  Louis,  the  well- 
beloved,  in  his  amours,  and  played  at  give- 
and-take  with  Hurley  and  with  Bolingbroke, 
with  the  Stuarts,  with  Frederick,  with  Su- 
warrow,  and  with  Catherine.  It  pressed  an 
ultramontane  despoticJesuitism  upon  France, 
in  obedience  to  the  interests  of  its  supporting 
despots,  till  the  invincible  French  people 
arose  in  their  agony  and  chopped  its  head  off 
on  the  guillotine.  It  broke  the  cave  of  the 
winds,  and  let  out  on  the  world  Mirabeau, 
Doumouriez,  Camille  Desmoulios,  St.  Just, 
and  Marat.  It  opposed,  truckled  to,  excom- 
municated, and  crowned  with  its  oils,  and 
tie  iron  tonsure  of  Italian  sovereignty,  Na- 
pol«  on.  It  compelled  the  abandonment  of 
Jos>  phine,  seated  an  Austrian  girl  on  the 
seek  of  the  Empire,  sold  itself  to  the  Holy 
Alii  nee,  raised  up  the  younger  Pitt  and  Cas- 
tl»  i  <  a^h  to  the  rule  of  England,  leagued  in 
tl  e  ihin]  partition  of  Poland,  gave  Lombard y 
to  Y  ienna,  and  Sicily  once  more  to  Naples, 
fuln  nated  its  thunders  against  the  Irish 
rebels  of  '98,  petitioned,  through  its  servants, 
i«  r  the  "Union"  of  their  country  with  the 
English  monarchy,  and  endorsed  the  hideous 
desolation  of  that  land.      Doubtless  for  the 


benefit  of  the  faith  was  alt  this  done ;  but 
then  it  follows  that  the  faith  is  a  political  ob- 
ject, and  the  church  a  political  machine. 
That  is  the  issue  presented  to  us  in  these 
days.  We  have  not  sought  it— it  is  pressed 
upon  us,  and,  not  being  cowards,  we  meet  it. 
We  are  called  on  to  yield  our  intellects  to  a 
dictum  which  arrives  at  the  absurd  and  vain 
conclusion  of  demanding  our  bodies  for  the 
uses  of  despots.  We  have  seen  this  church 
in  our  own  day  purchasing  the  Papal  tiara, 
one  time  from  a  French  prison  by  adminis- 
tering the  sacrament  of  bigamy  to  a  Bona- 
parte, and  again  from  the  lap  of  a  Holy  Alli- 
ance, the  majority  of  whose  members,  Tal- 
leyrand, Castlereagh,  George  III.,  Prince 
Regent,  and  Alexander,  were,  according  to 
its  own  decrees,  schismatics,  or  in6dels.  We 
have  all  read  the  secret  treaty  of  Verona, 
and  protocols  attached,  and  know  how  grate- 
ful tyrants  were  for  the  services  of  the  Pa- 
pacy against  the  people,  and  bow  earnestly 
they  guaranteed  the  States  of  the  Church  to 
the  Vatican,  if  the  Vatican  would  continue 
to  act  in  their  service.  Again,  we  have  seen 
it,  in  1848,  restore  itself  to  the  Eternal  City 
by  the  bayonets  of  an  usurper.  We  bare 
seen  it  belie  all  its  promises  of  years,  accept 
the  hospitalities  of  a  Neapolitan  Lazzarone, 
shed  its  vestments  over  Lord  Russell,  over 
Queen  Victoria,  and  her  babies,  over  Francis 
Joseph,  Radetzky,  Swartzenberg,  and  hail 
with  unmitigated  delight  the  triumph  of  ras- 
cality. We  have  seen  a  bishop  of  Frejua 
make  prayera  for  the  success  of  the  vile  and 
mean  murderer  of  an  innocent  and  unarmed 
people,  and  praise  God,  with  highest  masses 
and  processions  of  the  Eucharist,  for  the  same. 
We  have  seen  it  everywhere  protecting  in- 
famy and  opposing  right ;  and  with  brazen 
impudence  it  presses  on  us  even  in  this  land, 
and,  in  its  character  as  a  political  scheme  of 
men  abhorred  from  end  to  end  of  this  conti- 
nent, demands  that  we  swallow  it,  cross  our 
paws  reverently  and  whisper,  in  solemneet 
accents,  "  we  believe  1" 

Nor  is  this  all.  From  the  moment  when 
Luther  entrapped  the  church  into  the  argu- 
ment of  reason  before  the  lay,  as  we  have 
said,  faith  was  at  an  end.  As  enlightenment 
and  discussion  progressed,  these  discussions 
and  this  lay  manipulation  of  mysteries  in- 
creased. The  press  came  into  play  in  time, 
as  the  railway  and  telegraph  have  since. 
Throwing  utterly  aside  all  its  former  reserve 
and  hauteur,  the  church  stooped  to  be  first  a 
polemic  and  a  pamphleteer;  then  a  lecturer 
to  audiences  without  initiation,  and  then  an 
editor.  By  and  by  we  shall  have  Catholic 
railways  and  Catholic  telegraph  wires  to  keep 
up  with  the  Bpirit  of  the  age.  Now  a  pecul- 
iarly epicene  character,  your  lay-divine  writer 
in  newspapers,  thunders  his  anathemas 
gingerly  as  the  church  of  old,  and  assume* 
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powers  without  appeal  once  denied  even  to 
bishops.  Your  Catholic  editor  is  now  of  the 
order  of  the  clergy,  and  above  the  order.  He 
may  never  have  been  blessed  with  the  impo- 
sition of  hands;  may  have  been  erratic,  infi- 
del, or  dissolute;  but  it  matters  not,  he  owns 
a  press,  and  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  dictate 
to  you  on  your  religion.  These  amphibious 
persona,  being  partly  political  and  nominally 
religious,  assume  powers  of  a  very  wide 
scope,  and  deal  out  with  hand  most  prodigal 
their  censures  and  their  anathemas.  We  are 
acquainted  with  a  very  Catholic  literary  char- 
acter, who  has  been  several  ttme9  excommu- 
nicated by  them,  through  the  formalities  and 
mysteries  of  an  editorial  paragraph,  mis-spelt, 
ill-written,  and  badly  printed ;  and  he  has  felt 
much  belter  therefor.  In  France,  Germany, 
England,  Ireland,  these  divine  newspapers 
are  redolent  of  sanctity  and  curses ;  abound 
in  servile  adoration  of  monarchic  and  every 
other  abuse ;  introduce  a  heavy  leader  general- 
ly with  the  anacronism,  in  wood  cut,  of  a  Virgin 
and  beads ;  and  are  conducted  by  the  meanest 
and  worst  looking  set  of  humanities  with 
whom  it  has  ever  been  our  unhappy  fortune 
to  be  acquainted.  By  a  natural  and  easy 
sleight  of  hand,  of  which  the  church  is  per- 
fectly conscious,  these  editors  are  nearly  all 
(we  never  met  one  who  was  not)  perverts 
from  half  a  dozen  "  religions,"  or  open  pro- 
fessors of  an  antagonistic  creed,  but  who,  in 
their  exigencies,  become  the  more  obedient 
and  unscrupulous  servitors  of  the  power  to 
whose  uses  they  are  at  last  reduced.  The 
stand  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  apart  from  its  flock,  necessitates 
them  to  use  every  means  to  bamboozle,  hood- 
wink, Barn u arise,  and  seduce  the  flock ;  and 
mounting  this  and  that  pervert  as  a  bell- 
weather,  they  push  him  over  the  ditch  with 
many  ostensible  prayers  for  his  spiritual  suc- 
cess. There  is  not  a  Catholic  divine  of  any 
eminence  who  does  not  heartily  despise  this 
crew,  and  weep  in  his  soul  for  the  day  when 
the  church  can  stoop  to  use  against  its  own 
people  such  vile  and  contemptible  instru- 
ments. It  being  the  known  and  declared 
policy  of  the  despotic  conspiracy  in  Europe 
to  use  the  church  lor  the  suppression,  if  pos- 
sible, at  all  events  for  the  injury  and  restraint 
of  democracy,  this  country,  too,  comes  in  for 
a  share.    They  have  thrown  over  this  country, 


as  over  France,  England,  and  that  last  strong, 
hold  of  an  innidious  political  church,  Ireland, 
a  network  of  monarchic  newspapers.  We 
find  them  in  Austria  leagued  against  the  Vi- 
ennese, the  Hungarian,  the  Bohemian — in 
Rome,  of  course,  with  the  bandit  Antonelli 
and  the  Papacy — in  Piedmont  with  the  Aus- 
trian reaction — in  France  with  Louis  Bona- 
parte, in  England  with  Lord  Derby  in  politics, 
with  Norfolk,  Shrewsbury,  and  even  Bish- 
op Phi'lpotts,  and  Exeter  Hall,  when  occa- 
sion suits  in  religion;  in  Ireland  with  the 
mean  relics  of  a  once  great  party,  the  vulgar 
debris  of  which  was  not  even  worthy  of  ex- 
pulsion ;  in  Mexico  with  Santa  Anna  and  the 
British  Embassador;  in  the  United  States, 
with  General  Scott,  Mr.  Crampton,  the  Eng- 
lish diplomat,  with  the  glorifters  in  the  mur- 
der of  Crittenden,  with  the  socialists  of  the 
New-  York  Tribune,  the  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  the  abolitionists  of  Massachusetts, 
with  the  truculent  betrayers  of  the  American 
flag  at  Cuba  and  in  Central  America,  with  the 
disgraceful  slanderers  of  the  Hungarian  exile, 
with  the  school  of  Hamilton  and  of  Adams, 
and  with  every  party,  policy  or  scheme  op- 
posed to  the  progress  of  America  and  its 
great  democracy.  The  necessities  of  a  po- 
litical campaign,  almost  as  much  as  our  in- 
effable scorn,  have  hitherto  restrained  us  from 
noticing  these  unscrupulous  and  slanderous 
antagonists,  who  have  neither  position  nor 
character  to  lose.  That  being  ended,  we 
shall  give  them  and  our  readers  sufficient 
comfortable  amusement  during  the  cold  even- 
ings of  the  winter  months.  In  the  fight  for 
democracy  we  will  shrink  from  no  antagonist; 
and  as  the  declared  course  of  the  despotic 
armaments  in  Europe  is  to  stay  the  example 
of  American  democracy  first  by  seducing 
votes,  and  then  by  antagonising  us  with  hos- 
tile governments  in  its  pay ;  and  as  the  con- 
quest of  democracy  in  Europe  is  but  precur- 
sory to  a  combined  invasion  by  another  Holy 
Alliance  on  its  existence  here,  we  can  only 
express  our  gratification  that  so  defenceless 
and  open  a  flank  has  been  presented  to  us  as 
that  formed  by  the  American  press  perverted 
to  monarchism,  and  its  leading  and  guiding 
star,  Mr.  Brownson's  Review ;  whose  recent 
attack  we  shall  more  fully  examine  in  our 
ensuing  number. 
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THE  GREAT  DEAD. 


History  has  its  spring  and  its  autumn ; 
and  the  age  of  the  generation  which  has 
immediately  preceded  us  is  in  its  "  sear 
and  yellow  leaf."  The  past  is  shedding 
its  greatness  on  the  earth ;  the  age  which 
succeeded  "Independence"  is  moulting. 
By-and-by  we  shall  be  nude  of  all  our  old 
great  men;  with  nothing  but  the  stiff, 
unwarping  trunk,  which  has  lived  through 
all  snows  and  all  sorrows,  and  the  out- 
spread, dishevelled  branches  which  time 
aud  Democracy'have  added  to  the  primal 
tree,  to  offer  as  guerdon  to  the  world 
for  more  springs,  more  leaves,  more 
luxuriant  summers.  We  are  in  the  bap- 
tism which  the  eternal  law  requires  of  all 
generations,  and  of  every  nation.  All 
those  upon  whose  lips  we  hung,  whose 
counsel  was  to  us  a  guardianship,  whose 
intellect  guided  our  fathers,  and  so  far  us, 
are  dead  or  dying.  We  have  now  to  face 
the  world  again  in  this  generation  as  if  we 
had  never  been,  as  if  we  were  the  found- 
ers, not  the  heirs  of  liberty.  The  bap- 
tismal font  of  death  is  on  us,  and  we  are 
being  '•  born  anew." 

Calhoun,  Clay,  Wellington,  Webster ! 
the  old  age  of  the  World  is  passing  away, 
and  the  inscription  of  these  four  names 
may  justly  form  its  epitaph. 

Webster  is  dead.  "  A  Daniel,  yea,  a 
Daniel,  is  gone  to  judgment."  He  sym- 
pathized deeply  with  all  the  combats  of 
Young  America,  and  might  have  been, 
were  he  now  in  his  youth,  her  boldest 
and  most  eloquent  champion.  We  dif- 
fered from  him  about  many  things  and 
many  territories.  His  magnificent  elo- 
quence, his  appreciation  of  literary  excel- 
lence, entranced  us.  Antagonist  to  us,  he 
was  our  worthiest  enemy;  we  have  avow- 
ed his  grandeur,  while  we  have  regretted 
his  inadvertence,  his  impositions,  his  ne- 
glect, and  his  errors.  He  has  lived  to  a 
grand  old  age,  and.  dying  in  harness,  leaves 
a  name  which  will  be  a  word  for  future 
generations  to  swear  by. 

The  Whig  party  have  not  paid  him 
either  just  respect,  or  equivalent  honors. 
He  was  their  greatest  man.  Pierce  and 
Webster  were  friends  and  comrades,  and 


we  know  that  Mr.  Webster  writhed  under 
the  indignity  of  the  executive  at  Wash- 
ington, went  heart  and  soul  with  Young 
America,  and  estimated  Pierce  aaja  neigh- 
bor and  a  friend.  It  perhap»>jjgy!  never 
occurred  before  that  an  incoming  Presi- 
dent should  deliver  the  highest  eulogi- 
um  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  whom  he 
was  about  to  displace.  To  prove  to  for-  j 
eign  nations  how  magnificently  and  calmly 
we  manage  these  wild  Republican  insti- 
tutions of  ours,  we  therefore  publish  so 
much  of  Frank  Pierce's  "  Oration  funebx**  1 
as  may  be  consistent  with  our  space  and 
our  printer's  patience : — 

"But  a  few  weeks  have  passed  since  a  flcti 
gloom  was  cast  over  oar  country  by  the  death  m 
the  great  statesman  of  the  West.  It  had  loag  beam.' 
understood  that  this  light  was  flickering  in  tea 
socket,  aud  must  soon  go  oat.  Still,  the  auno 
ment,  when  it  came,  was  laden  with  sadness 
we  have  all  since  then  been  disposed  to  look 
warmer  affection  and  more  glowing  {rratitn.de 
his  great  compeer  and  associate,  the  lnteiligr- 
of  whose  sudden  decease  will  fall  liko  a  far 
pall  upon  the  public  mind  throughout  that  Union 
which  be  gave  his  best  affections  and  noblest 
forts. 


"  To  speak  of  Mr.  Webster's  genius*  his  va 
and  solid  attainments,  his  services,  would  I 
discourse  ol  matters  as  familiar  even  to  the  « 
dren  of  his  native  State,  as  household  words. 
sides,  this  must  be  left  to  vigorous  pens  and  i 
quent  tongues,  after  the  first  gush  of  grieC  and  I 
oppressive  sense  of  loss,  shall  to  some  extent  1 
passed  away.    It  is,  and  long  has  been,  my 
conviction  that  Mr.  Webster  had  ahold  upon   _ 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  countrymen  which  will  1 
to  be  justly  estimated  only  because  there  hast 
no  lull  opportunity  to  measure  it. 

*****  * 

'*  A  few  years  ago,  when  the  dieting 
brother  of  the  deceased  was  called  in 
stant  from  time  to  eternity  in  the  court  i 
this  place,  with  the  last  words  o!  a  perfect  i 
tence  lingering  upon  his  lips,  another  citizen^! 
eminent  and  beloved,  (the  late  lamented  ~ 
Sullivan)  exclaimed — 'What  shadows  i 
what  shadows  we  pursue  !'  How  these  < 
words  come  back  to  us  here,  as  if  by 
How  mere  earthly  honors  and  distinc 
amid  a  gloom  like  this— hote  political  c 
chastened  !  ichat  a  le*son  to  the  living}- 
admonition  f-o  personal  maletolence,  how  t 
subdued,  a*  the  great  heart  of  the  nation. 
heavily  at  the  portals  of  hi*  grate.  ! 

"I  have  no  heart  to  speak,  or  to  coofc 
the  extent  of  the  loss  wo  have  so  stained, 
personal  friend— as  a  son  of  New  HamnsAfasf 
an  American  citizen.     I  shall  be,  with    * 
a  sincere  mourner  at  his  obsequies.*' 
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THE  HERALD-ONWARD! 


Political  prophecies  are  generally  as 
forced  and  as  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
as  the  political  parrallels  by  which  the 
imitative  genius  of  fogy  ism  usually  ac- 
counts for  its  faults  and  its  follies.  We 
are  prone  to  egotise  while  we  reason  ;  in- 
deed, whether  or  not  we  reason,  to  assert 
what  we  devoutly  wish;  and  in  many 
ways,  for  many  ends,  to  father  on  the 
respectable  will  be,  the  foundling  proba- 
bility, and  mere  "  desolate  orphan"  may. 
But  while  eighteen-fifty-two  has  not  been 
so  radiant  with  triumph  to  democracy 
everywhere,  as  we  fondly  wished  it  to 
have  been ;  to  our  own  country,  to  the 
greatest  and  almost  the  only  organized 
democracy  in  being,  it  has  been  a  year  of 
increasing  labor  for  noble  principles  and 
ends,  and  of  unprecedented  victory  in  their 
attainment.  Whatever  actual  events  the 
future  historian  may  have  to  chronicle 
for  the  year  before,  he  will  begin  by  in- 
dulging in  that  uncertainty  which  the 
great  portion  of  our  politicans  now  feel, 
and  which  always  intervenes  between  the 
decease  of  an  old  regime,  and  the  activity 
of  a  new  order.  He  will  awaken  his  reader 
to  the  contrast  which  is  now  presented  to 
us,  between  the  prospects  of  democracy 
to-day,  and  its  state  a  year  since ;  between 
the  young  and  glowing  power  of  a  great 
people,  convulsive  with  energy,  and  meas- 
uring its  ambition  only  with  its  knowledge, 
and  an  imbecile  rule  over  that  people,  pru- 
dent only  in  its  timidity,  and  in  its  selfish- 
ness  more  worthy  the  usurping  Bourbons 
of  a  nation  which  despises  without  hating 
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them,  than  the  confiding  leaders  of  a  Repub- 
lic; to  the  contrast  between  the  America  of 
Pierce  and  of  Ericsson,  of  caloric  motors  in 
democracy,  in  enterprise,  in  commerce,  in 
science,  in  the  political  and  physical  con- 
quest of  the  earth  and  the  universe, — and 
that  vulgar  old  hulk  of  Europe,  pumped 
and  patched  by  humanity  in  gangs,  dis- 
ciplined by  the  lash,  and  the  keel-hauling 
cruelties  of  barbarian  times,  and  ruled  by 
the  relics  of  a  fossilated  and  brutal  order, 
without  science,  without  genius,  without 
justice,  without  magnanimity,  slow,  black, 
and  dismal,  wending  its  way  a  phantom 
wreck,  freighted  with  all  the  horrors  and 
the  curses  of  a  world,  down  to  the  eternal 
depths  of  night.  Never,  certainly,  in  the 
history  of  this  world  has  a  contrast 
been  presented  so  marked,  so  vivid,  so 
flattering  to  us,  and  redundant  with 
promise  to  democracy  as  here.  Twelve 
months'  ago  we  were  threatened  with  a 
war  of  personal  factions  in  the  interest  of 
men,  every  one  of  whom  for  their  very 
selfishness,  the  American  people  has  dis- 
carded.— Twelve  months  ago,  American 
enterprise  and  power,  the  enduringly  pro- 
gressive principles  of  democracy,  and  the 
very  genius  of  that  people,  which,  within 
an  age  has  been  a  colonial  settlement  and 
an  empire,  has  been  without  a  ship,  and 
within  the  same  age  the  owner  of  ships, 
so  many,  so  vast  a  fleet,  as  to  be  the  guar- 
dian, if  not  the  ruler,  of  the  seas, — the 
genius,  we  say,  destiny,  and  democratic 
principle  of  such  a  people  had  been,  twelve 
months  ago,  overslaughed  by  a  faction  in 
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power,  who  knew  no  higher  ambition  than 
to  treat  the  people  as  if  they  still  were 
slaves,  and  all  foreign  questions  as  foreign 
ministers  bade  them;  and  by  another 
faction  out  of  power,  whose  members, 
with  pretentious  disinterestedness  towards 
the  democracy,  whose  strength  they  were 
incapable  of  estimating,  dared  to  set 
bounds  to  its  destiny,  and  chain  the  tide 
to  their  insolvent  footstools.  Twelve 
months  ago,  the  affairs  of  the  Republic 
were  a  mass  of  confusion  and  fraud  worse 
confounded,  to  which  the  pusillanimity 
and  ignorance  of  the  Resurrectionsts,  and 
the  dishonesty  of  men  in  place,  gave  the 
sanctity  of  the  executive  and  the  secresy 
of  the  Senate. — Twelve  months  ago,  the 
American  people  were  profoundly,  and 
seemingly*  irrevocably,  ignorant  of  the 
cajolery  practised  upon  them,  and  the 
crimes  done  in  their  name  upon  allies. 
Hie  most  trusting  and  devoted.  Twelve 
months  ago,  a  wonder  and  silent  disgust 
filled  the  heart  of  every  foreign  democracy 
which  contemplated  our  simplicity,  or  the 
falsehood  of  our  executive — twelve  months 
ago,  a  lassitude  and  indifference  pervaded 
ourselves,  an  indescribable  feeling  that 
somebody  was  in,  and  that  somebody 
was  out,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  "  just 
the  same,  and  quite  the  reverse ;"  but  that 
to  honest,  and  earnest  men  of  thought  and 
steadfast  principles,  it  was  a  matter  of 
despicable  moment,  who  was  in,  or  who 
was  out  of  the  possession  of  the  nation's 
energies;  that  we  were  just  such  poor 
devils  as  General  Cass  estimates  an  Ameri- 
ican  citizen,  especially,  if  under  the  ban 
of  a  Spanish  Vice  Roy,  he  be  a  mere  "per- 
son named  Smith,  ordered  out  to  starve  ;" 
that  the  care  and  nurture  of  these  democra- 
tic institutions  of  ours,  which  great  men 
had  established  with  the  labor  of  their  lives 
and  delivered  to  our  safe-keeping,  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity,  was  no  longer  an  honor 
or  a  glory,  but  a  swindle  and  a  job  ;  that  a 
Presidential  election  was  a  mock-auction, 
and  that  if  any  party  had  principles,  it 
was  the  Whig  party,  which  at  all  events, 
did  not  trouble  itself  with  talking  loudly, 
but  executed  its  rascalities  with  a  hand 
as  easy,  and  a  face  as  immobile  as  the 
most  experienced  professor  of  thimble- 
rigging. Such  at  the  beginning  of  '52 
was  the  state  of  our  democracy.  Now 
the  war  of  personal  cliquery  having  been 
precipitated,  is  extinguished.     An  occas- 


ional buried  Bourbon  resurrects  his  head 
to  remind  us  of  the  servility  and  the  phy- 
sical anachronism  we  have  so  happily 
escaped,  but  with  the  deceased  factions 
are  buried  the  antipathies  and  the  selfish 
prejudices  they  wielded.  Democracy  has 
been  aroused  from  end  to  end  of  this 
vast  continent,  and  by  an  act  of  the  bal- 
lot:box,  more  grand  than  any  revolution 
of  force,  and  more  enduring  in  its  results, 
the  usurpation  of  four  years  has  been 
overthrown,  and  a  young  chief,  untram- 
melled by  the  past,  without  an  obstacle  in 
his  path,  has  been  elected  representative 
head  of  our  democratic  confederacy.  The 
mildew,  and  shop-rubbish  which  during 
years  will  collect  upon  the  brightest  ana 
most  living  principles,  have  been  swept 
from  those  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
the  party  which  has  broken  down  banks, 
and  monopolies,  defeated  schemes  of  cor- 
ruption and  oligarchic  power,  annexed 
states  which  were  formerly  a  desolation, 
and  reared  a  golden  palace  of  what  was 
previously  a  barren  republic ;  the  party  of 
freedom  in  trade,  freedom  in  mind,  and 
freedom  in  enterprise,  resumes  again  the 
sway  of  its  empire,  not  encumbered  with 
the  traditions  of  a  forgotten  past,  but 
armed  with  the  energy  and  life  which 
originally  won  all  its  conquests,  and  are 
its  only  guerdons  for  future  success.  The 
interests  of  commerce,  of  advancement,  of 
material  power,  have  taken  the  place  of 
those  of  isolation,  of  conservatism,  of  in- 
dividual non-committal,  and  irresponsi- 
bility. We  are  even  without  the  aid  of 
our  executive  elect,  resuming  our  place 
in  the  affections  of  our  sister  republics : 
and  we  can  well  appreciate  the  wonder  of 
the  Central  American  people,  when  they 
discover  that  we,  and  not  they,  have  been 
cheated  by  our  own  executive.  The  sturdy 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  in  a  single 
citizen,  has  been  sufficient  to  defeat,  and 
intimidate  the  foreign  governor  of  an  Am- 
erican island,  to  humiliate  our  arrogant 
though  subservient  executive,  and  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  American 
citizenship.  And  Congress,  impelled  by 
the  spirit  of  the  young  democracy  which 
has  intimated  such  resolution  through  tho 
ballot-box,  will  spring  forward  in  grateful 
anticipation  of  the  necessities  of  the  coming 
administration  yet  in  advance  of  its  execu- 
tive, with  its  millions  for  defence,  but  not 
a  farthing  for  paltering.      Certainly  the 
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spirit  of  advancement,  enquiry,  and  deter- 
mination to  act  all  our  part,  and  fulfil  all  its 
responsibilities,  is  amply  displayed  at 
home,  and  this  is  one  conquest  of  '52. 

The  smaller  and  immaterial  statistics 
which  lighten  and  ornament  the  message 
of  a  Whig  President,  being  set  apart, 
the  evidences  of  our  increased  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  success  are  in  plain 
fact  without  a  parallel,  and  beyond 
all  prophecy.  Everything  which  the 
competing  hands  of  individual  citizens 
may  have  touched,  has  prospered.  Old 
lines  of  steamers,  convertible  to  war  pur- 
poses, have  been  vastly  increased,  and 
new  lines  laid  on  the  Isthmus  and  the 
Pacific.  Our  old  merchant  ships  have 
taken  up  the  trade  of  the  French  lake, 
and  seem  as  much  at  home  in  the  Adriat- 
ic and  the  iEgooan,  as  they  are  in  Supe- 
rior or  Lake  Michigan,  and  certainly  more 
at  home  than  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land or  in  the  Bay  of  Canso.  We  have 
caught  no  fish  certainly,  and  spoiled  many 
nets, — dumped  no  guano,  and  lost  much 
valuable  ordure,  but  wherever  our  foreign 
relations  have  not  been  called  in  question, 
and  therefore  not  been  systematically 
abandoned  by  our  executive,  and  often 
indeed,  in  despite  of  that  abandonment, 
success  has  attended  that  individual  en- 
terprise of  the  American  citizen,  which  is 
the  cardinal  principle  of  democracy. 
Our  clipper  ships  have  swept  the  China 
and  India  trade,  and  the  requirements  of 
ottr  whalers  have  forced  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  into  an  essay  on 
marine  equestrianship,  which,  for  Mr. 
Horse-Shoe  Kennedy,  and  considering 
that  he  is  only  a  romancist  turned  Japan- 
ese Bucannier,  en  caractcre,  is  a  remarka- 
bly successful  essay  on  the  philosophy  of 
fillibusterism.  A  new  commerce,  a  new 
emigration,  a  new  and  immense  field  of 
enterprise  has  been  opened  with  the  great 
and  rich  relic  of  the  autidiluvian  world 
Australia.  The  wretched  English  oli- 
garchy send  thither  captives  and  take  gold ; 
we  take  thence  patriots  and  send  liberty  and 
civilization.  We  grasp  and  enchain  the  af- 
fections, while  the  commerce  and  freedom 
we  exercise,  enlighten  with  liberty  every 
land  they  touch,  and  bring  back  with  them 
the  benefits  of  that  free-trade  we  dispense 
to  all  nations,  their  sympathies  for  our 
present  empire,  and  their  aspirations  for  a 
nearer  relation.     And  not  alone  in  the 


seas  of  Europe,  or  those  of  Asia  and  the 
Southern  Archipelago,  have  we  defeated 
and  surpassed  the  commerce  of  the  an- 
tique mistress  of  the  seas,  but  we  have 
actually  beaten  her  in  her  own  ports. 
The  American  and  British  tonnage 
cleared  from  the  port  of  Liverpool,  the 
principal  port  of  the  British  Empire,  for 
New  York,  during  the  year  1852,  stood 
as  follows : 

American  sailing  vessels  cleared 308,06-4  tons. 

Ditto      steam  ditto         37,560    " 

Loading 10,597    " 

Total  American 356,221  ton*. 

British  sailing  vessels  cleared 35,714    " 

Ditto  steam  ditto  32,170    " 

Loading 1,2G0    " 

Total  British 60,144  tons. 

Leaving,  adds  the  authority  which  brings 
to  us  the  intelligence, <;  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ica, 287.077  tons,  or  more  than  five 
times  t/i£  British  " — thus  proving  that  not 
only  in  steam  marine,  but  in  sailing  ships 
on  the  oldest  trade  in  possession  of  the 
British,  and  in  that  one  most  important 
to  its  manufactures  and  to  its  life  in  peace 
and  war,  the  old  British  bottoms  are 
incapable  of  making  long  voyages,  or  of 
even  getting  over  the  Atlantic  herring- 
pond  with  decent  expedition.  Both  our 
individual  and  democratic  enterprise  have 
thus  brought  conquest  to  the  very  threshold 
of  the  ancient  dame  who  relies  on  her  aris- 
tocratic birth,  and  her  liveries.  And  while 
a  noble  steamer  of  our  own  construction, 
the  Baltic,  of  the  Collins  Liverpool  line, 
which  has  shown  that  in  steam  as  in  sails, 
American  enterprise  can  beat  anything 
not  American,  has  distanced  the  most 
recent  British  construction,  and  now 
steams  her  way  into  the  harbor  of  New 
York  the  victor  of  the  old  order,  she 
checks  her  wheels,  blows  a  powerfully 
loud  whistle  of  astonishment,  sends  up 
three  cheers,  and.  lets  oiF  innumerable 
brass-crackers,  as  the  Caloric  ship  Er- 
icsson, the  Gabriel  annunciative  of  a  new 
and  more  salutary  birth,  moves  along  in 
the  face  of  wind  and  tide.  A  new  era 
has  been  opened  to  the  world — a  new 
element  has  been  conquered  to  the  use  of 
man,  and  the  abundant  air  of  heaven  has 
been  chained  to  the  beam  and  crank,  as 
it  soon  will  be  to  the  car  and  the  factory. 
Henceforth,  as  the  "  snail  carries  his  house 
upon   his  head,'1    so    all  men   will   find 
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their  great  motor  imponderous  and  ubi- 
quitous in  the  air  about  them.  Gentle 
Artels  which  can  transport  you  to  infinite 
distances,  float  in  every  breeze,  and  peo- 
ple for  science  the  circumambient  with 
magic  creatures  hitherto  invisible  save  to 
fancy.  Poetry  becomes  tangible  and  cal- 
culable by  vulgar  aerometers;  and  the 
lover's  sigh  may  not  longer  waft  a  kiss  to 
his  mistress,  but  be  deposited  in  a  warm- 
ing cylinder,  and  so  carry  along  to  her 
steadily  himself.  Thus  every  advance 
leads  to  another,  and  the  triumphs  of 
democracy  are  not  reared  in  columns  of 
skulls,  but  are  fashioned  by  the  ark- 
wright  and  the  smith;  are  not  found  in 
desolation,  but  in  the  creative  power  of 
science.  Voyages  from  zenith  to  nadir, 
from  any  point  of  ocean  to  its  antipodes, 
have  ceased  to  be  even  a  difficulty; 
and  the  very  discoveries  which  bring  us 
wealth  from  distant  worlds,  not  only  serve 
to  enchain  them  to  our  prosperity,  but 
enable  us  still  further  to  extend  to  the 
farthest  earth  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic emulation  and  life,  which  alone 
have  led  to,  and  which  glorify  with  the 
highest  splendor,  such  successes. 

Passing  over  our  progress  in  those  di- 
rections, which  are  not  peculiar  to,  though 
remarkable  in  1852,  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  democratic  principle — 
the  founding  of  new  cities,  the  new 
growth  and  rebuilding  of  those  but  a 
year  old,  the  populating  of  distant  terri- 
tories, and  opening  of  new  railroads  be- 
yond the  Missouri,  the  initiation  by  the 
sound  democratic  principle  of  State  right 
and  State  action,  of  the  great  railroad  to 
the  Pacific — the  increased  and  more  lux- 
uriant application  of  the  doctrine  of 
levelling  upward,  of  enabling  each  of  the 
people  to  enjoy  the  earth  and  nature. 
as  a  sovereign;  passing  over  these,  the 
history  of  America  during  '52,  splen- 
did as  it  is,  in  fact,  becomes  immeas- 
urably more  so  by  being  contrasted  with 
the  stagnant  condition,  during  the  same 
period,  of  Europe.  The  victories  of.mon- 
archs  there,  of  conservatives  in  the  years 
previous,  have  resulted  in  proving  only 
the  reckless  rascality  and  thorough  inca- 
pacity of  monarchy,  and  the  utter  insta- 
bility of  this  conservatism.  One  turns, 
to  be  sure,  to  Europe  in  vain  for  any 
single  democratic  movement,  anywhere, 
iu  any  direction,  iu   politics,  in  inven- 


tion, in  science,  in  literature.  Supreme 
stagnation  rests  over  the  people,  and 
"  the  rulers "  have  had  and  have  it 
all  their  own  way,  without  agitation  or 
protest,  or  any  impediment.  "  Order  " 
has  been  preserved  by  much-respected 
terror — "  law  "  has  been  thoroughly  rees- 
tablished by  the  lawless — constitutions, 
oaths,  and  such  trumpery  have  been  got 
rid  of  with  an  ease  to  be  envied  by  the 
scrupulous  perjurers  in  our  S  tate-prisons — 
"  rights  of  persons,"  of  persons  who  have 
rights,  have  been  respected  by  all  the 
persons  who  have  not  any,  and  never  had 
any — "  rights  of  property,"  ditto,  by  ditto, 
who  ditto — and  in  every  particular,  con- 
servatism has  had  free  and  undisputed 
sway.  Yet  what  a  miserable  spectacle 
this  conservative  triumph  presents !  Im- 
poverishment of  the  people  everywhere 
— weakness,  expensive  parade,  troops  of 
armies,  growth  of  taxes,  want  of  re- 
sources for  taxation,  irresolution,  dis- 
creditable timidity,  and  a  running  from 
place  to  place  among  the  "  rulers."  Even 
in  France,  in  which  there  has  been  s 
move  of  vitality  galvanised  by  the  nonde- 
script gentleman  who  is  at  once  bastard 
and  Bonaparte,  cannot  raise  from  the 
great  French  people,  after  three  plebis- 
cites^ a  bon-mot  or  a  vivat ;  and  ambi- 
tious women  are  so  scarce  in  "  royal 
circles"  of  Europe,  that  none  will  ad- 
venture the  stability  of  her  reputation 
on  that  of  his  imperial  diadem.  Even 
the  literature  of  the  joke  and  the  pun, 
which  flourished,  and  it  is  said  even  tem- 
pered the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.,  has  seemingly  died  out  of  France, 
and  the  nation  will  not  produce  even  so 
much  to  temper  or  grace  the  tyranny  of  a 
scoundrel.  France  will  soon  export  only 
convicts,  her  productions  disloyalty,  noth- 
ing more,  excepting  poor  suicides,  and 
strutting  and  bedizened  senates,  seemingly 
the  indigenous  conventionalities  of  her  so- 
ciety. Germany,  too,  the  breeder  of  wives 
for  all  the  monarchs,  and  of  male  wives 
for  all  the  monarchesses,  cannot  raise 
an  arch-duchess,  or  duchess  fit  to  be  de- 
graded in  exchange  for  this  mere  pick-pock- 
et's "  glory. "  The  foreign  affairs  of  France 
are  the  toys  of  a  Gascon  blockhead,  who 
can  barely  bravado  with  sufficient  show  of 
decency  to  command  suspicion.  Her 
finances  are  in  the  hands  of  a  desperate 
banker,  who  creates  and  speculates  in 
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bogus-stock,  who  increases  only  the  debts 
of  the  government  and  the  list  of  taxes, 
not  the  production  of  the  people  subject  to 
him.  A  court  of  harlotry,  an  hereditary 
sovereignty  based  on  a  series  of  small 
murders,  an  empire  of  medals !  such  is  the 
imperial  glory  of  the  select  instrument  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  monarchs,  emperors, 
arch-duchesses,  mother  church,  and  all,  of 
the  thorough-paced  and  insignificant 
knave  for  whom  the  Republicans  of  New 
York  could  find  no  more  salutary  retire- 
ment than  their  "  Tombs  ;"  and  the  visible 
head  of  this  European  religion  goes  to 
crown  him  in  Paris,  lest  the  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  church  should  make  it  person- 
ally convenient  to  go  to  Rome. 

Everywhere  else  it  is  the  same  hollow, 
stale,  flagrant  perjury,    tremor    in   the 
rulers,  miserable  poverty  in  the  people. 
This  great  absolutism,  which  was  to  con- 
fer so  many  blessings,  presides   over  a 
wilderness  of  sand,  with  the  siroc  of  de- 
solation in  its  hands — nothing  more.     It 
terrifies,  subdues,  but  does  not  produce. 
The  people  under  it  do  not  progress  in 
industry,  profit  to  others,  or  happiness  to 
themselves ;  neither  do  they  remain  con- 
tented and  work.   They  idle,  rob,  emigrate 
if  they  can,  rot  in  prison  if  they  must,  go 
out  cheerfully  and  be  executed,  but  will 
not   raise  a  new  tax,  nor  make  an  old 
one   profitable   to  be  continued.      Ship- 
yards have  indeed  been  busy,  mints  too, 
and  die-sinkers,  but  one  government  or 
another  impels  them  and  pays  them  j  no- 
thing is  done  by  the  people  for  the  peo- 
ple.    The  finances  of  Austria,  and  indeed 
of  every  European  house  are  as  beggared 
as  ever,  the  tenure  of  small  princes  in 
Italy   and  Germany  as  insecure  as  ever. 
Monarchs  old,  or  upstart,  live  on  the  credit 
produced  by  the  gold  of  California  and 
Australia,   and  nothing  else.      Art  and 
science  have  been  cultivated  indeed  by 
these   beneficent  and  wealthy    persons 
Telegraphs  have  been  laid,  the  conveni- 
ence of  which  is  forbidden  to  the  people, 
against  whom  they  are  solely  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  espionage  or  speculation. 
And  at  Modena  and  Anoona  they  have 
discovered  a  new  gallows,  having  many 
advantages.   Popular  enjoyment  in  stran- 
gulation is  as  much  studied  in  Europe  as 
it  is  in  bathing  or  shaving  here,  but,  un- 
fortunately,   nothing    popular    is    ever 
studied  there  but  strangulation.     Every 


patriot  has  now,  in  Italy,  a  pole  of  his 
own,  furnished  with  a  leathern  belt,  by 
which  he  is  seized  round  the  middle, 
hoisted  to  the  top,  where  an  ingenious 
and  highly  experienced  professor  in  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  by  a  dexterous  twist, 
dislocates  his  neck,  and  leaves  him  sus- 
pended to  the  general  view,  till  the  neces- 
sary convulsive  performances  gradually 
cease.  Such  is  the  operation  of  the  new 
discovery  as  practised  under  the  super-, 
vision  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  concomi- 
tant Dukes — a  highly  estimable  invention, 
immortalizing,  without  doubt,  to  those 
who  experience  it.  The  spectacle  of  Eu- 
rope is  indeed  humiliating  to  mankind. 

But  the  contrast  presented  by  England 
to  us  is  even  more  vivid.  We  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  look  on  the  Eng- 
lish people  as  enlightened,  as  resolute,  as 
incapable  of  submission  to  any  tyranny 
which  is  indecent — we  have  so  long  been 
requested  to  regard  them  as  moderately 
free,  and  rationally  servile — or  as  ration- 
ally free  and  moderately  servile,  we  for- 
get which,  but  it  makes  no  matter — we 
have  so  long  listened  to  their  uproarious 
egotism  over  the  volatile  French,  and 
their  feeling  admonitions,  so  disinterested, 
about  the  sad  disregard  for  liberty,  and 
the  inconsistency  and  the  unfitness  for 
free  institutions  evinced  by  the  Gallic 
character,  in  making  a  couple  of  revolu- 
tions per  annum,  whenever  it  could,  and 
giving  up  the  same  whenever  it  must,  of 
dying  for  liberty  yesterday,  and  not  dying 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing  when  they  cannot 
get  liberty  by  the  same  operation  again 
to-day;  that  the  sensitively-consistent 
American  Democrat  can  hardly  be  pre- 
pared for  the  ridiculous  figure  these  Eng- 
lish now  cut  in  history.  We  cannot  very 
well  blame  them  for  having  paid  such  oV 
sequious  obsequies  to  "  the  Duke,"  for  we 
too  often  make  fools  of  ourselves  by  pay- 
ing respect  to  Conservative  captains  of 
the  mere  "  brain- spattering,  windpipe- 
slitting  art," — 

"  Who  do  great  things ;  hut  not  being  great  in 
mind, 
Have  left  undone  the  greatest — and  mankind.'* 

Neither  can  we  indulge  in  great  severity 
on  their  folly  in  submitting  for  decade  on 
decade  to  the  rule  of  an  oligarchical  clique, 
who  pretended,  in  the  face  of  most  mani- 
fold inconsistencies,  to  be  meanly  liberal, 
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inasmuch  as  we  ourselves  have  for  four 
years  submitted  to  an  administration  equal- 
ly mean  and  equally  conservative,  which  we 
were  foolish  enough  to  elect  as  Republi- 
can. But  yet  we  have  awakened  to  these 
humiliating  facts — we  have  expended  one 
year  politically  in  hunting  up  them  and 
their  authors,  and  confounding  both ;  and 
every  citizen,  from  Coney  Island  to  Pu- 
get's  Sound,  whether  he  asserts  his  inde- 
pendence in  kid-glovery  or  in  Oregon  ian 
bearskin,  has  sealed  up  his  decree  and 
deposited  it  in  divers  ballot-boxes,  that  it 
is  so  and  he  will  not  stand  it  any  longer. 
But  the  poor  Anglo-Saxon  people !  see 
how  they  have  been  stultified  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Three  administrations 
have  been  in  office  while  one  remained 
with  us  ;  they  have  had  one  election,  and 
so  have  had  we.  The  first  of  these  ad- 
ministrations declared  against  arming  the 
people,  even  with  old  muskets,  under  the 
ambitious  scions  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  ambitious  scions  went  for  old  muskets 
and  the  administration  went  out.  Another 
administration,  a  plain,  cavalier  adminis- 
tration, came  in,  relying  on  the  right  of 
the  strong  hand,  and  avowing  that  its  ob- 
ject— or  in  high  falutin  monarchic  diction, 
its  mission  was,  "  to  resist  the  progress  of 
democracy ;"  and  it  played  its  part  and 
went  out — and  another  came  in  select 
from  the  previous  two,  avowing  its  deter- 
mination, etc.,  also,  to  resist  the  progress 
of  democracy — and  there  it  is.  The 
English  people  had  one  election,  like  our- 
selves, with  which,  indeed,  they  had  little 
to  do,  and  its  result  was  but  the  declara- 
tion of  one  fact,  the  progress  of  demo 
cracy  must  be  resisted  at  all  hazards,  and 
the  poor  Anglo-Saxon  people,  the  wretched 
Anglo-Saxon  democracy,  who  know  as 
much  about  democracy  as  an  Esquimaux 
knows  of  pyrotechnics,  quietly  submit — 
and  this  is  the  model  people  of  Europe, 
so  facetious  over  their  French  brethren, 
and  so  insolent  to  us.  In  short,  all  the 
farrago  of  "  amelioration  of  the  people," 
"enlightenment  of  the  working  classes,1 
"  liberal  gentlemen"  "  operation  of  par- 
ties "  and  so  forth,  has  ended  in  this  sim- 
ple fact — the  "liberal  gentlemen"  have 
united  with  the  illiberal  gentlemen,  and 
the  united  honorable  gentlemen  are  de- 
termined to  take  care  of  the  "  interests  of 
the  country,"  keep  out  the  crowd,  and 
resist  the  crowd ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 


crowd  says  it  is  so,  and  jabbers  like  a  bump- 
kin "as  how  Socialism  is  put  down  in 
France,  and  there  ain't  going  to  be  no 
more  disturbance  of  the  peace !"  "  The 
Morning  Post  intimates  that  an  interest- 
ing event  is  also  about  to  take  place  in 
the  royal  circle  about  April  next,  at  far- 
thest !" 

Now  surely  none  can  manfully  pity  such 
besotted  intemperance  of  birth.  The 
English  aristocracy  and  the  English  laws 
have  driven  out  of  their  kingdom,  within 
a  few  years,  millions  on  millions  of  the 
people.  The  remaining  people  have  not 
contracted  a  muscle,  except  against  their 
will,  and  by  want.  They  are  unarmed, 
and  without  a  privilege.  Yet  the  "  sa- 
credly privileged  by  prescription,"  as  the 
liberal  and  humane  Russell  doth  remark, 
the  central  head  of  the  Holy  Alliance  of 
despotism,  have  determined  to,  and  are 
united  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
progress  of  democracy.  After  long  years 
of  quiescence,  our  democracy,  the  head 
and  front,  van  and  main  body  of  the  an- 
tagonistic alliance,  have  resolved  likewise 
the  exact  contrary,  and  the  issue  is  not 
distant. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  state  of  the 
world,  presented  as  a  contrast,  should  be 
fully  understood,  that  the  quiet,  pacific 
election  of  Pierce,  and  the  further  policy 
of  the  Democratic  party  should  be  even 
distantly  appreciated.  The  American 
people  have  pronounced  a  formal  protest, 
and  their  determination  to  maintain  it 
is  not  doubtful — against  the  policy  of 
what  we  are  pleased  still  to  call  the  most 
civilized,  and  what  are,  next  to  ourselves, 
the  most  powerful  governments,  as  organ- 
ized governments,  in  being,  of  the  world. 
England  as  a  Republic,  Germany  or 
France  as  a  Republic,  might  indeed  be 
able  to  compete  with  us  successfully  in 
one  or  more  particulars — might  perhaps 
be  able  to  whip  us  in  a  single  action  on 
land  or  on  sea,  and  if,  as  Republics,  they 
have  sound  cause  of  offence  against  us,  they 
may  possibly  be  able  to  match  us.  But  that 
good  time  is  not  now ;  and  while  the  peo- 
ple of  all  Europe  are  utterly  divided  from 
their  quasi  "  rulers,"  and  in  deeper  hos- 
tility to  them  than  we  can  be,  who  only 
feel  their  antipathy  and  their  tricks,  not 
their  merciless  torturing,  we  merely  say 
that  these  wretched  oligarchical,  imperial, 
and  monarchic  pretensions  to  governor- 
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ship  are,  next  to  ourselves,  the  most  pow- 
erful governments  of  the  existing  order. 
As  such  we  have  to  meet  them. 

In  this  view  we  have  always  considered 
the  election  of  Frank  Pierce,  so  over- 
whelmingly decided,  as  the  most  import- 
ant event  in  all  history  next  to  the  war  of 
Independence — in  its  ulterior  effect  upon 
the  human  race,  and  the  whole  world  it  may 
be,  of  greater  importance  than  even  that 
war.  The  events  thence  arising  will,  of 
course,  be  temporarily  clouded,  or  at  once 
apparent  by  the  selection  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Pierce  administration.  It  is  always 
competent  in  man,  or  men,  by  his  or  their 
free  will,  to  them  given,  to  abstain  from 
victories  and  from  the  most  lasting  glory 
even  when  thrust  upon  them.  It  is  even 
possible  too  to  balk  probabilities,  and  to 
stave  off  eventualities  for  an  hour.  But 
the  event  is,  nevertheless,  as  certain  to 
that  Eternal  to  whom  administrations  are 
but  as  seconds,  who  can  let  us  mortals  fume 
incoherently  for  a  whole  century,  gather 
us  to  our  fathers  without  more  glory  on 
our  lives  than  there  was  in  our  begetting ; 
and  still  pursue  and  accomplish  his  deter- 
mined path.  But  the  American  people 
stop  not  even  for  the  administration  of  a 
Washington,  and  can  always  trump  with 
a  democrat  to  their  will,  the  last  and  best 
trick  of  any  Executive.  Such  was  the 
true  meaning  of  the  election  of  Pierce 
after  four  years  of  the  most  abominable 
misgovernment,  and  in  presence  of  the 
most  cunning  chicane. 

The  Democratic  party  has  learned  an- 
other lesson,  that  when  cliques  and  fac- 
tions, working  to  fasten  old  fogy  mortgages 
upon  the  party,  for  the  advancement  only 
of  personal  and    selfish  aims,  threaten 
the    destruction  of  the   party   and   the 
Union,    the    surest    road    to  victory  is 
to  spring  upon   the  public  mind  great 
national  questions,  for  then  it  will  be 
seen  how  readily  and  joyously  all   will 
strain    like   brothers  to  the  gap.     But 
no    man   can  be  insensible  to  the  fact, 
that  while  all  joined  in  this  great  issue, 
all    were    most    indebted   to  one  great 
power  of  leverage,  of  conquest,  of  salutary 
control  after  conquest — the  Press.     For 
the  mere  fact  that  the  Democratic  Re- 
view, first  in  time,  declared  and  main- 
tained  these  issues,  we  do  not  care  to 
claim    credit.     Without  the   aid   of  the 
daily  press  our  efforts  would  have  been 


wholly  unsuccessful.  And  foremost  of  the 
supporters  of  the  new  policy,  and  of  the 
election  of  our  President  elect  has  been 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

What  paternal  loins  may  have  begotten 
Mr.  Bennett  it  is  not  for  our  Democratic 
creed  to  inquire.  The  life-like  portrait  of 
him  which  we  have  presented,  will  prove 
that  he  is  descended  from  a  vigorous  an- 
cestry. Every  lineament  "gives  the 
world  assurance  of  a  man."  But  if 
we  know  anything  about  American  news- 
papers, as  we  certainly  know  nothing 
about  American  heraldry,  Mr.  Bennett's 
Herald  is  the  nearest  model  of  an  Ameri- 
can newspaper  which  has  yet  been  at- 
tained. A  newspaper,  we  take  to  be,  in 
its  true  purposes,  the  exact  reflex  for  the 
moment,  of  the  mind  and  the  mood  of 
the  community  for  whom  it  is  published. 
If  it  become  the  persistent  advocate  of 
any  idea  after  that  idea  has  ceased  to  be 
a  matter  of  interest  to  the  community, 
then  it  ceases  to  be  a  newspaper,  becomes 
the  muttering  mouthpiece  of  an  individual 
or  the  intrusive  organ  of  a  person  or  of  a 
clique.  If  it  vaporize  about  ideas  which 
are  non-existent,  then  it  sinks  back  to  a 
Resurrection,  or  commits  itself  to  an  ab- 
stract theory.  Now  none  of  these  faults 
have  been  chargeable  to  the  New  York 
Herald ;  it  neither  negates  what  is,  de- 
nies events,  nor  rehabilitates  the  ashes  of 
Resurrection.  It  cannot  safely,  as  a  news- 
paper, commit  itself  irrevocably  to  what 
is  passing  away,  nor  anticipate  what  is 
inevitable.  A  newspaper  should  have 
brains  enough  to  know  when  it  is  time  to 
follow  a  new  idea — to  know  when  public 
opinion  is  prepared  to  discard  the  old — 
and  such  capacity  has  the  Herald. 

For  general  edification  and  by  way  of 
contrast,  we  'would  introduce  to  the 
reader  an  antiquated  delinquent,  past  all 
reform  or  recovery,  named  the  Washing- 
ton Union,  alias,  as  equivocal  people  al- 
ways have  an  alias,  the  Silent  Friend,  or 
Fogy's  Assistant  and  General  Vade  Me- 
cum.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
whom  it  represents,  if  it  be  not  the 
retrograde  party  impersonated  by  Wil- 
liam L.  Marcy,  whom  we  regard  as  the 
antipodes  of  the  party  of  Young  America 
in  all  respects.  He  has  not  the  merit  of 
being  even  conservative,  but  is  sure  by  a 
backward  step,  to  break  up  the  organization 
of  any  party,  whose  interests  may  be  con- 
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fided  to  his  lead.  Elected  Governor  of 
New  York  by  a  triumphant  majority  he 
was  dismissed  from  it  by  a  larger  one ;  and 
while  Governor  and  Secretary  of  War, 
contrived  to  get  the  party  in  this  State 
into  the  wildest  confusion.  He  has  been 
the  opponent  of  every  democratic  measure 
of  importance  until  it  was  established  in 
spite  of  him.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sub- 
treasury  and  Mr.  Walker's  tariff.  In  con- 
sistency with  his  hesitating  course  he  was 
anxious  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Mex- 
ico, in  the  middle  of  the  war.  He  is  now 
making  the  effort  to  connect  himself  with 
the  incoming  administration.  But  his 
course  heretofore,  has  shown  that  it  is  an 
inherent  vice  of  his  organization,  to  abuse 
the  responsible  trust  of*  power.  And  his 
late  occupation  at  Washington  in  the  pro- 
secution of  Mexican  claims,  at  least  as 
doubtful  as  Gardner's,  at  the  same  time 
boring  the  members  of  Congress  for  an 
increase  of  the  duties  on  iron,  are  little  in 
harmony  with  the  lofty  directness  which 
should  be  pursued  by  a  self-constituted 
candidate  for  a  cabinet  appointment. 
Whether  or  not  the  "  Union"  be,  as 
would  seem,  the  organ  of  Mr.  Marcy, 
Washington  City  is  in  any  point  of  con- 
sideration, not  the  place  for  an  organ  of 
the  Democratic  party.  It  is  better,  in- 
deed, that  a  newspaper  published  there, 
should  confine  itself  to  a  chronicle  of 
events,  rather  than  be  puffing  candidates 
for  cabinet  offices,  and  trimming  the  plumes 
of  certain  ambitious  members  of  Congress. 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  democracy  to  be 
truly  represented  in  the  distorted  mirrors 
manufactured  at  Washington  City.  This 
"  organ,"  in  fact,  has  displayed  deep 
anxiety  to  be  the  organ  of  anybody 
who  will  "  resist  the  progress  of  de- 
mocracy," as  that  seems  to  be  the  bug- 
bear of  fools  everywhere,  and  failing  of  a 
better  or  a  worse,  takes  up  General  Cass 
with  a  will  and  essays  strenuously  to  anti- 
cipate and  check  the  incoming  administra- 
tion. It  may  be  well  to  inform  the  pub- 
lio  that  the  Washington  Union  has  re- 
ceived $200,000  per  annum  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  that  it  never  had  an  idea  in 
its  venerable  head,  that  it  "  never  said  no- 
thing" with  discretion  or  propriety,  an  dcan- 
not  open  its  mouth  without  exposing  itself. 
Upon  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  gentleman 
who  went  through  enormous  exploits  in 
search  of  fifty  cents  to  pay  for  one  patch 


upon  his  breeches,  it  is  certainly  didactic, 
eloquent  and  milstonian .  In  frowning  down 
our  foreign  relations  as  new  ideas,  wholly 
unknown  to  it,  and  which  it  is  determined  it 
will  not  know,  it  is  grand  and  truly  im- 
pressive. "  Foreign  relations !  indeed  ! 
new  ideas,  sir — noisy  humbug,  sir — 
treason  to  the  party,  sir.  No  country  in 
the  world,  sir,  but  these  United  States — 
democratic  party  never,  sir,  never  knew 
anything  about  foreign  relations."  In  such 
discreet  language  does  it  discourse  on  grave 
important  subjects.  Yet  such  is  the  organ 
of  the  fogy  interest  of  the  democratic 
party. 

How  different  from  all  this  is  the  New 
York  Herald  ?  Never  hesitating  at  a 
new  idea  till  the  vanguard  has  carried 
the  outposts  of  the  opposite  party  and 
success  is  probable — never  clinging  to  an 
old  and  broken  squad  of  ideas  once  they 
have  been  thoroughly  beaten — it  is  origi- 
nal without  being  fanatic,  liberal  but  not 
anarchic,  conservative  generally  but  never 
irreclaimably  despotic.  Its  editor  seems 
to  know  better  than  any  man  the  theory 
of  " in  medio  tutissimus  ibis"  or  "  the 
middle  of  the  road  is  no  ditch."  Mr.  B.  is 
always  * c  safe . "  0  ther  papers  may  live  up- 
on the  public  breast,  Mr.  Bennett  is  wholly 
indebted  for  his  wealth  and  power  to  him- 
self and  his  resources.  He  may  be  justly 
considered  the  publicist  general  of  the 
main  body  of  the  democratic  party,  for 
the  Herald  is  virtually  the  organ  of  that 
party,  and  more  perceptive  and  more 
powerful  as  an  organ  than  any  in  the 
world.  It  has  its  errors  beyond  doubt ; 
but  compared  with  the  London  Times  it 
is  immaculate  ;  compared  with  its  cotem- 
porary,  the  Tribune,  it  is  white,  it  is 
more — it  is  genial,  erratic  like  a  kitten  or 
a  widow,  but  never  malicious  and  always 
graceful.  Its  style  has  the  raciness,  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  so  neeessary  to  make  pos- 
sible of  reading  the  morning  newspaper 
editorial,  and  may  be  considered  a  hybrid 
between  attic  wit  and  slang-whang- 
ing. Take  it  on  any  subject  and  it 
is  always  prepared ;  and  decidedly  no 
paper  can  jump  from  one  subject  to  the 
very  opposite  with  so  much  alacrity  or 
more  grace.  Contemptuous  as  to  person- 
alities, severe  as  Timon  upon  individuals, 
no  organ  has  ever  adhered  so  consistently 
and  with  such  far-seeing  wisdom  to  the 
great  elemental  principles  of  democracy. 
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There  have  not  been  wanting  insidious 
critics*  who  havo  carped  at  Mr.  Bennett's 
glory  in  this  particular,  and  attributed  as 
a  fault  to  him  that  he  has  generally  sup- 
ported the  successful  side.  The  first  ne- 
cessity in  politics  is  to  know  that  the  right 
side  is  going  to  win,  and  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy ;  the  next  to  take  enlightened 
advantage  of  it. 

If  Mr.  Bennett  is  remarkable  for  any 
one  point  of  greatness,  as  an  editor,  more 
than  another,  it  is  for  the  aptitude  with 
which  he  can  attack  an  individual  and 
maintain  the  identical  principles  of  the 
individual  whom  he  attacks.  No  editor 
in  the  United  States,  while  a  single  doubt 
remained  as  to  the  victorious  capacities  of 
Young  America,  ever  abused  us  so  thor- 
oughly, or  so  consistently,  as  Mr.  Bennett. 
But  the  principles  we  advocated  were 
thereby  pushed  into  publicity.  The  un- 
measured abuse  awoke  the  sympathies  of 
the  patriotic,  and  increased  the  certainty  of 
our  success.  Again,  while  we  thoroughly 
differed  from  Mr.  Bennett  as  to  his  course 
with  reference  to  Louis  Kossuth,  and 
while  at  the  same  time  we  certainly  dif- 
fered from  Kossuth  as  to  many  points  in 
his  course,  inasmuch  as  we  believe  no" 
man,  no  European,  no,  we  will  dare  to 
sny,  American,  could  go  through  the 
same  difficulties  in  this  country  and  not 
make  many  more  and  less  harmless  mis- 
takes, still  Mr.  Bennett's  attacks  on  the 
great  Hungarian  advanced  those  princi- 
ples in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  which  the  Herald  is 
now  the  ablest  exponent.  But  this  pe- 
culiar genius  of  Mr.  Bennett's  is  ex- 
hibited in  another  direction.  It  cannot 
be  fairly  said  that  ho  always  advocates 
the  winning  side,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  deadly  to  the  old  fogy  gentlemen 
whom  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  regard 
as  Bourbons,  than  his  protection  and  ad- 
vocacy of  them.  The  compliments  of 
the  Herald  to  General  Cass  and  his 
compeers,  are  without  parallel  for  delicacy 
and  effect.  They  constitute  the  bow  of 
the  executioner ;  and  are  admirable  in- 
stances of  the  politest  method  of  cushion- 
ing the  wheel  upon  which  it  is  necessary 
to  break  the  vertebral  column  of  a  much 
respected  and  disagreeable  opponent. — 
Such  is  the  organ  to  which  is  mainly  to 
be  attributed  the  victory  of  the  late  can- 
vass. 


But  there  is  ono  person,  whose  merit 
stands  high  above  all  others,  in  the  un- 
precedented successes  of  the  Democracy. 
We  refer  to  President  Pierce  himself. 
The  "  masterly  inactivity  "  held  so  perse- 
veringly  by  the  President  elect,  the  un- 
ambitious, retiring,  but  always  kindly 
demeanor  displayed  by  him— -h is  letters 
in  reply  to  intrusive  though  democratio 
questions,  are  beyond  all  praise  and  all 
criticism.  The  personal  contact  of  Frank 
Pierce  with  the  leaders  of  the  party  pr6- 
duced  a  happy  effect  on  them,  which  was 
reflected  on  the  people  at  large,  and  en- 
deared the  candidate  to  the  masses.  This 
was  a  task  almost  as  difficult  as  what  re- 
mains to  be  done.  A  good  candidate  can 
hardly  fail  to  bo  a  good  President.  Be- 
fore the  election,  the  candidate  delighted 
his  friends  and  gave  them  enthusiastic 
confidence.  What  he  will  now  do,  will 
be  with  the  same  success  as  what  he 
has  done — clear,  courteous,  decided  and 
progressive.  His  strength  as  a  thinker 
and  actor  of  the  first  order  will  soon 
be  seen  and  felt.  The  victory  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  late  canvass  is 
mainly  due  to  Frank  Pierce  himself;  and 
while  he  receives  its  largest  honors,  we 
must  all  admit  that  he  ornaments  it  most. 

But  if  anything  were  needed  to  justify 
us  in  the  course  we  have  pursued  with  re- 
ference to  our  two  great  antagonists,  the 
Whig  party  and  the  Old  Fogy  faction, 
we  could  find  more  than  abundant  justifi- 
cation in  the  conduct  of  the  Fillmore  ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  exploits  of  Gen- 
eral Cass  and  father  Venable.  The 
expose  voluntarily  given  by  Mr.  Fillmore 
and  his  secretaries  of  the  infamous  man* 
ner  in  which  our  foreign  relations  have 
been  administered  exceeds  our  most  fanci- 
ful imaginations.  The  Lobos  Islands 
affair,  the  Fishery  affair,  the  Central  Am- 
erican affair,  the  Cuban  affair,  the  Cres- 
cent City  affair,  are  certainly  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
beyond  competition  in  efforts  for  the 
national  depravation.  But  worse  than  all 
has  been  the  deliberate  begging  by  a 
Whig  Executive  of  two  European  powers, 
viz.  France  and  England  to  come  into  our 
continent  and  aid  us  in  keeping  merely 
quiet,  a  rude  negro  settlement,  which  the 
fire  boys  of  New  York  would  whip  into 
becoming  submission  in  an  hour,  and  to 
the  perfect  tractability  of  which  no  ob- 
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stacle  has  ever  been  presented.  Our 
conduct  to  Hayti,  our  stooping  to  Sou- 
louque,  and  our  begging  of  help  from 
Europe  to  pander  to  the  negroes,  is  be- 
yond precedent,  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. It  only  shows  to  what  an 
American  Executive  can  be  debased, 
when  there  is  wanting  the  active  super- 
vision of  the  people. 

We  are  quite  certain  that  no  friend 
of  the  people  will  ever  have  to  write 
such  an  epitaph  upon  Frank  Pierce's  ad- 
ministration, as  is  contained  in  this  extract 
of  a  letter  which  we  received  by  the  last 
steamer,  from  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
of  the  European  democracy  : 

"  I  hope  the  testamentary  disposition  of  President 
Fillmore's  farewell  message  about  ioreign  policy 
will  not  be  let  pass  in  silence  by  Congress  nor  bv 
the  democratic  press.  A  bona  fide  opinion  though 
erroneous,  may  command  respect  and  receive  a 
reputation  in  all  kindness ;  but  no  tolerance  can  be 
given  to  one  in  the  highest  position,  who  resorts  to 
misrepresentation  against  the  popular  cause.  Pres- 
ident Fillmore  has  entirely  perverted  the  democra- 
tic opinions  of  European  reformers.  Nor  do  I  know 
where  the  President  learned  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  National  Convention  of  France  which  started 
the  principle  of  armed  interference  in  the  domestic 
matters  of  other  'nations,  which  he  calls  the  false 
step  which  led  to  subsequent  misfortunes.  With 
us,  every  school-boy  knows  that  they  were  the 
despots  of  Europe,  who  by  the  treaty  o\  Pilnitz  and 
an  armed  invasion,  isolated  the  law  of  nations,  and 
interfered  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  France  against 
her  will,  and  it  was  only  by  way  of  retort,  that 
Merlin  de  Thionville  first  spoke  the  memorable 
words,  '  If  they  bring  us  war.  we  will  carry  back 
liberty  to  them.'  The  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great 
republic  should  either  leave  history  to  professors, 
or  if  he  resort  to  it,  should  at  least,  not  falsify  it. 
What  a  difference  between  the  message  of '51  and 
.  this.  The  same  man  expressing  his  own  senti- 
ments, tells  the  world  'that  America  cannot  look 
with  indifference,'  &c,  has  not  now  a  single  word 
of  grief  for  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  in  France ; 
nay,  he  does  not  even  notice  the  disastrous  event, 
remaining  quite  indifferent,  while  he  inculcates 
with  the  authority  of  a  departing  sun,  doctrines  so 
retrograde  that  even  Monsieur  Bodisco  could  have 
written  nothing  more  Russian  and  despotic." 

We  anticipate  from  the  administration 
of  Frank  Pierce,  an  immediate  passage  of 
the  gulf  which  separates  the  present  from 
what  is  to  come ;  and  bars  the  way  from 
the  world  of  to-day,  to  the  brighter  world 
of  the  future.  Onward  is  the  law  which 
destiny  has  impressed  upon  the  American 
people,  and  the  American  government. 
Gravitation  is'  not  more  inevitably  the 
quality  of  matter,  than  progress  is  the 
lot  of  the  democracy  of  the  United  States, 
for  all  time  hereafter.  In  the  arts  of 
peace,  our  position  is  transcendant ;  on 
the  land  we  have  built  already  the  tallest 


and  most  substantial  monuments ;  and 
the  almost  undivided  mastery  of  tlfe  seas 
belongs  to  the  genius  and  principles  which 
uphold  so  proudly,  and  waft  in  the  winds 
of  heaven  so  nobly,  the  surmounting  flag, 
blazing  all  over  with  the  stars  and  stripes, 
those  consecrated  emblems  which  marshal 
the  way  of  peace,  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment, for   the  whole  family  of  nations. 
Nor  arewe  without  the  trophies  of  war. 
We  have  fought  recently,  fought  glorious- 
ly, fought  successfully,  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  home  than  any  of  the  fruitful 
campaigns  of  Napoleon ;  and  even  as  re- 
mote as  the  Russian  inroad  of  1812,  un- 
der which  came  crashing  down  the  whole 
horrid  despotism  with  which  that  false- 
hearted genius  had  crushed  the  most  glo- 
rious people,  upon  whose  sorrows  and 
sacrifices  for  freedom,  the  sun  had  then 
shone  since  the  morning  of  creation.  And 
we  do  not  deprecate  further  contests  on  the 
field  of  battle.     It  is  only  by  sanguinary 
encounter  that  the  religious  or  moral  or 
political  emancipation  of  mankind,  has 
ever  prospered  permanently  from  the  very 
beginning.      And  let  us  not  be  charged 
with  adulation  of  the  sword ;  nor  with 
truckling  to  the  warrior.      It  is  only  the 
common-place  understanding  that  would 
confound  our  reasoning ;  for  there  is  more 
logic  in  the  history  ojf  martial  exploits, 
than  there  is  of  violence.     The  campaign 
is  first  won  in  the  brain  of  the  general  be- 
fore it  is  set  in  the  field,  and  the  enemy 
overthrown.  Thought,  and  not  the  sword 
is  the  instrument  by  which  men  triumph, 
and   under  which  men  are   subjugated 
The  victory  inclines  and  the  trophy  rises 
on  thatside  where  there  is  superior  genius, 
not  according  to  the  disparity  of  strength 
between  the  combatants.  It  is  the  scholar 
that  presides  over  all  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  ; — the  thinker  who  is  the  actor ; 
and  often  the  quill  controls  armies  on 
their  march,  and  in  their  mutual '  shook, 
where  the  unreasoning  see  but  the  chief- 
tain's plume  and  blade.     The  same  subtle 
and  divine  element,  the  human  intellect, 
is  victor  still,  whether  the  incessant  reso- 
lution of  affairs  be  bloodless,  or  baptized 
in  slaughter.-  Therefore  do  we  not  dread, 
but  rather  court  the  collision  of  any  na- 
tion which  dares  to  stand  in  the  path  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  democratic  in- 
stitutions. And  that  is  a  present  and  per- 
manent policy ;  we  must  not  recoil  from 
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force ;  but  on  the  contrary  make  up  our 
minds  to  give  it  back  with  emphasis ;  and 
that  according  as  it  has  been  appointed 
for  us  to  do  by  an  overruling  Providence. 
The  issue  ahead  for  the  next  administra- 
tration  is  no  question  of  any  domestic 
measure,  nor  even  that  bundle  of  meas- 
ures known  as  the  Compromise.  It  is 
the  issue  of  our  external  relations,  and 
the  assertion  of  our  right  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  family  of  nations,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  republicanism  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  if  need  be,  ulti- 
mately and  gradually,  but  rather  at  the 
earliest  convenient  opportunity.  It  is 
only  thus  that  our  internal  tranquility 
can  be  preserved.  Ourselves  must  teach, 
and  our  children  must  learn,  that  quiet  at 
home  can  best  be  preserved  by  mixing 
with  strangers,  talking  about  the  world, 
and  taking  a  general  interest  in  human 
affairs.  And  thereby  our  own  peculiar 
interests  will  not  be  neglected,  but  best 
promoted,  and  our  mission  fulfilled. 

Frank  Pierce  will,  consequently,  take 
the  high  and  bold  ground  of  his  age,  in- 
stead of  shrinking  back  into  the  ditch  of 
fogyism  and  inaction.  Young  America 
has  had  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  has 
not  molested  him  in  his  afflictions  and  re- 
tirement. But  these  have  not  been  so 
much  respected  by  the  other  section  of 
the  party.  The  representatives  of  every 
shade  of  conservatism  and  petrifaction, 
have  shown  their  stony  hearts,  and  un- 
aympathising  faces  at  Concord,  in  season 


and  out  of  season,  and  have  had  their 
audience,  and  said  their  say.  They  are 
the  men  who  misconceive  the  crisis,  and 
go  on  talking  still  of  the  compromise — 
the  compromise — the  compromise — the 
Union — the  Union — the  Union,  as  the 
cuckoo  chants  in  endless  repetition  his 
double  note.  The  same  men  will  do  the 
same  thing  all  the  way  down  the  tide 
of  time,  while  life  and  hope  hold  out. 
They  are  egotistically  inflated  with 
their  own  importance,  and  speak  of 
nothing  but  of  their  doings.  Half  of 
them  expected  to  be  Presidents  ten  years 
ago;  and  now  not  one  of  them  has  the 
ghost  of  any  future  chance.  But  it  is 
because  the  American  people  are  full  of 
logic  and  good  sense,  and  require  senti- 
ments from  public  men  suitable  to  the 
time  and  place.  As  out  of  tune,  these  old 
fogies  have  sung  their  speeches  in  Congress 
about  slavery,  ever  since  the  New  Era  of 
1848,  that  greatest  prodigy  of  human  en- 
durance and  energy  ever  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind ;  so  now  they  have  carried 
their  street  organs,  and  rehearsed  their 
discord  to  the  incoming  President.  Young 
America  has  to  answer  for  no  such  non- 
sense— no  such  anachronism,  and  it  is 
on  the  stage  of  action  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  its  duty.  It  wants  Mr. 
Pierce  to  be  sure  he  is  right  and  then  to 
go  ahead ;  and  if  he  be  determined  to  do 
something,  his  instruments  are  on  hand — 
and  the  motto  is  Onward  I 
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We  are  very  glad  to  perceive  that  the 
newspapers  are  dealing  in  a  proper  spirit 
with  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  public 
service  in  foreign  countries.  The  ministers 
of  the  United  States  at  the  capitols  of 
Europe  most  especially,  have  brought  this 
flourishing  and  splendid  republio  into  a 
condition  which  requires  of  the  President 
the  greatest  of  the  twelve  labors  of  Her- 
cules. As  soon  after  the  fourth  of  March 
as  possible,  there  should  be  a  river,  if 
necessary,  turned  upon  the  whole  nest  of 
Old  Fogies,  who  hold  diplomatic  station, 
and  they  should  all  be  drowned  out,  or  set 
a-drift  down  the  current  to  the  sea  of  ob- 
livion. We  dislike  sweeping  charges,  and 
never  make  them  without  a  qualification  : 
and,  therefore,  the  reader  will  find  one  or 
two  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  con- 
demnation, and  removal  from  office  which 
we  most  decidedly  recommend.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  corps  diplomatique,  all 
are  so  bad,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
talk  of  discrimination ;  scabies  occupat 
eztremum.  This  set  of  officers  has  no 
constituents  to  whom  they  are,  strictly 
speaking,  responsible,  or  we  presume  they 
would  long  since  have  been  called  to  ac- 
count. It  is  not  credible  that  any  body 
of  Americans  citizens  can  be  found  v  ho 
would  tolerate  their  doings,  if  with  them 
rested  the  power  of  dismissal.  One  thing 
perfectly  certain  is,  that  we  have  scarcely 
a  minister  in  the  Old  World,  who  could 
be  elected  Town  Clerk,  or  Parish  Consta- 
ble, were  his  history  of  every  day  certified 
to  the  voter.  Another  thing  as  certain 
is  that  not  one  of  them  would  dare  to  ex- 
press the  same  ridiculous  sentiments  at 
any  hustings  in  the  Union,  as  they  have 
declared  over  and  over  again  amidst  the 
bedizened  aristocrats  to  whose  fetes  and 
tables  they  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  ad- 
mitted. He  would  be  hooted  from  the 
Btand,  and  banished  from  public  life  with- 
out any  ceremony,  never  to  defile  it  again 
with  his  foot.  Why,  the  very  urchins  of 
New  York,  or  any  other  city  or  village  in 
the  country,  would  take  after  the  first  one 
of  these  individuals  who  dared  to  offend 


the  eye  by  his  three  cornered  cocked  hat, 
his  plaited  ruffles,  his  plush  velvet  breeches, 
silk  stockings,  lace  cuffs,  dress  sword,  and 
other  theatrical  costume  in  which  you  see 
them  going  to  Court  to  kiss  hands  or  toes 
at  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Naples,  Rome, 
and  St.  Petersburgh.   Beautiful  represen- 
tatives these,  of  the  free  and  enlightened 
system  of  self-government ;    and  of  the 
wise  and  noble  people  who  are  produced 
by  democratic  institutions.      And  then 
the  badges  of  servitude  which  decorate 
the  livery  of  their  domestics,  and  even 
the  trappings  of  the  horses  that  are  com- 
pelled to  drag  round  the  town  their  gilded 
glass  coaches.     Abominable.     The  light 
that  is  wanting  to  correct  all  such  nauseous 
proceedings  can  only  come  from  the  news- 
papers ;  and,  indeed,  the  true  responsibil- 
ity of  such  creatures  is  to  a  high-spirited, 
independent  press.     That  battery  vigor- 
ously plied  upon  these  rising,  continued, 
increasing,  and  almost  universal  abuses, 
would  soon  sink  the  whole  concern  to  the 
bottom  ;  or  compel  these  strolling  players 
who  exhibit  comedy  at  the  expense  of  the 
Treasury,  to  doff  their  toggery,  and  go  to 
work  at  the  public  business  on  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  sent.     As  the  matter 
stands,  it  is  verily  an  American  anti  re- 
publican paid  force  of  hired  mercenaries, 
permanently  encamped  under  the  stars  and 
stripes,  all  over  the  soil  of  Europe.     We 
do  not  doubt  that  the  cause  of  re-action 
was  really  assisted  by  the  intervention  of 
our  foreign  ministers  in  1848,  and  up  to 
the  present  time.     So  grave  an  accusa- 
tion demands  at  the  hands  of  an  organ  of 
public  opinion  as  authoritative  as  this  Re- 
view, special  citations  of  individual  cases. 
We  shall  not  shrink  from  our  duty  in  giv- 
ing them  in  the  colors  and  proportions  of 
reality.     It  is  a  subject  upon  which  we 
are  aware  that  we  enter  with  the  united 
support  of    the  masses  throughout   the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.     Place 
men,  and  place  hunters,  will  cautiously 
flinch  from  exposure,  and  try  to  hush  up 
discussion;  but  the  voice  of  the  people 
will  soon  be  heard  loudly  applauding  our 
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disclosures.  Galpin  and  Gardner  only 
robbed  the  Treasury ;  but  our  diplomatic 
corps  has  robbed  the  country  of  that  which 
money  cannot  purchase; — its  clear  and 
honorable  fame  among  the  now  crushed, 
but  soon  to  be  revolutionary  millions  of 
Europe. 

The  immediate  cause  of  fixing  atten- 
tion on  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  the  correspon- 
dence they  have  had  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  lately  deceased,  on  their  salaries. 
By  some  means  the  Evening  Post,  pro- 
cured and  published,  and  has  impartially 
commented  upon  this  raffacimento.     The 
Eastern  and  Western  Press  generally,  has 
adopted   the   views  of  that  paper   con- 
demnatory of  the  whole  correspondence. 
We  do  so,  not  for  the  very  same  reasons, 
but  from  our  specific  knowledge  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  services.     We  think, 
that  if  the  ministers  exerted  themselves 
to  advance  the  interests   of  the   coun- 
try in  foreign  states,  their  salaries  might 
be  raised,  for  unless  that  is  done,  the  pro- 
per men  to  perform  the  work,  will  not  be 
found,  and  the  blight  of  perpetual  fogy  ism 
will  kill  the  reputation  of  the  Union  all 
over  the  world.     The  rich  and  useless 
millionaire  will  continue  to  be  granted  an 
opportunity  for  beggarly  personal  display ; 
or,  the  superanuated  veterans  past  service, 
will  be  made,  in  violation  of  all  tactics,  the 
advance  guard  of  republican  and  demo- 
cratic institutions ;  or,  the  present  system 
of  permanent  resident  ministers  must  be 
abandoned,  and  the  agent  only  sent  abroad 
when  there  happens  to  arise  some  isolated 
occasion   for  a  representative.     We  are 
opposed  to  either  of  these  alternatives. 
We  go  for  increasing  the  salaries,  with 
the  rise  in  value  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life j  so  that  the  places  may 
not  involve  any  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and 
we  go  for  the  right  sort  of  incumbents  in 
such  first-rate  positions.     If  we  allow  our 
ministers  to  retire  from  European  capitols 
now,   while    monarchs   keep  watch  and 
ward  in  each  with  vigilant  and  co-operat- 
ing diplomatists,  it  is  equivalent  to  allow- 
ing despotism  to  have  its  own  high-hand- 
ed way  hereafter.     The  people  of  Europe 
would  have  a  right  to  reproach  us  with 
treachery  and  desertion ;    and   if  their 
freedom  were  put  back  a  generation,  wo 
should  be  irredeemably,  instead  of  tempor- 
railj  disgraced,  in  our  own  eyes  and  con^ 


science.  What  a  humiliating  spectacle  to 
Americans  is  presented  by  there  being  no 
minister  in  Switzerland,  from  the  United* 
States.  That  old  Confederation  so  like 
ours,  is  standing  alone  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  defending  as  best  she  may,  her 
free  institutions  against  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  all  her  neighbois.  M.  Bona- 
parte bullied  her  with  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  strong,  for  not  doing  him  hom- 
age in  1850 ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  has 
repeatedly  notified  the  Swiss  Republicans 
that  he  intends  by  force  to  tear  away  the 
State  of  Neaufchatel  whenever  he  can. 
The  other  powers  are  more  hostile  if  pos- 
sible. And  there  at  Berne,  the  capitol, 
from  January  to  December,  sit  in  funeral 
silence  the  corps  diplomatique  of  all  the 
monarchs  like  so  many  vultures  assembled 
around  an  expiring  aminal,  re^dyto  prey 
upon  its  carcase  as  soon  as  breath  leaves 
the  body.  Where  is  the  American  eagle 
that  he  does  not  swoop  down  amongst  the 
other  representatives  of  soverignity  and 
disturb  their  conconl  ?  Wc  send  minis- 
ters to  China,  and  Expeditions  to  Japan. 
Let  us  send  a  full  minister  to  Berne.  At 
the  very  same  time  that  we  express  theso 
opinions,  we  do  think,  and  do  here  de- 
clare, that  for  such  services  as  have  been 
rendered,  the  salaries  have  been  altogether 
too  great ; — exhorbitant.  Any  respecta- 
ble clerk  would  have  discharged  all  the 
official  duties  of  the  legations  at  Lon- 
don, and  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  ct  cetera, 
infinitely  better  than  the  ministers.  And 
for  clerk  hire,  nine  thousand,  or  even  forty 
five  hundred,  a-year  may  well  be  consider- 
ed an  overcharge,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
contract,  more  than  would  be  allowed  by 
a  jury  or  a  chancellor.  We  do  suppose 
that  upon  a  quanUim  meruit,  nothing  at 
all  should  be  received  by  any  American 
minister  since  1848  ;  and  we  should  con- 
sider it  cruel  to  plead  a  set  off  to  their 
action  of  assumpsit  for  fear  of  bringing 
them  in  debt. 

We  have  seen  several  opinions  of  the 
press  in  the  premises  which  ought  to  be 
recorded  for  the  facts  as  well  as  the  deci- 
sion pronounced.  Having  explained  our- 
selves with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
controversy,  and  gone  in  favor  of  perma- 
nent diplomatic  appointments,  instead  of 
casual  agencies,  and  in  favor,  at  all  times 
and  places,  of  adequate  compensation,  we 
insert  a  short  article  from  the  Cleveland 
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Plaindealer,  which  is  one  of  the  leading 
organs  of  the  democracy  in  the  progres- 
sive State  of  Ohio : 


It  having  been  proposed  a  year  or  so  ago,  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  Foreign  Ministers  from  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Webster  addressed  circulars  to 
various  diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  inquir- 
ing the  cost  of  living.  The  replies  of  the  Ministers, 
recently  published,  testify  that  they  cannot  live 
upon  their  salaries — that  every  article  of  food  and 
apparel  is  very  dear;  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  th*m  to  maintain  a  reciprocal  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  the  government  to  which  they  are 
sent. 

Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence  thinks  $20,000  necessary 
for  the  English  Legation,  and  "deems  it  proper  to 
add  that  his  own  expenses  have  exceeded  this 
sum."  Mr.  Rives  writes  from  Paris,  that  the  items 
of  house  rent,  fuel  and  carriage  hire,  nearly  absorb 
the  whole  pay  of  the  minister  here'" — and  that 
$13,700  is  the  minimum  for  which  a  foreign  minis- 
ter can  reside  in  Paris,  with  a  "decent  regard  for 
his  position." 

Mr.  Neil  Brown,  living  en  jargon  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  what  he  calls  a  •«  medium  style,"  has  spent 
$6,000  the  first  year.  If  his  family  were  with  him 
his  salary  would  not  be  sufficient,  and  he  thinks 
that,  from  a  proper  regafd  to  the  usefulness  and 
dignity  of  the  mission,  "the  salary  should  be  in- 
creased to  $12,000  per  annum." 

Mr.  Folsom  reports  from  the  Hague  a  tabular 
statement  of  his  expenses,  item  for  item,  making 
a  total  of  $12,479  8C  per  annum.  Fortunately  for 
himself,  Mr.  Folsom,  like  Mr.  Lawrence,  can  afford 
to  exceed  his  salary,  having  a  private  income  of 
$25,000  a  year.  Mr.  Barringer  gives  a  page  of 
reasons  why  living  is  so  expensive  at  Madrid,  and 
puts  his  disbursements,  not  including  personal  ex- 
penses, at  $8,518,  after  an  original  outlay  of  $12,- 

20°* 

Mr.  McCurdy,  of  Vienna,  has  lived  in  a  boarding 

house  !  but  says,  nevertheless,  "  that  appearances 
are  even  more  important  for  the  purposes  of  insur- 
ing respect  and  influence  than  at  London  and  Pa- 
ris." 

Mr.  Schwartz,  the  U.  S.  Consul,  estimates  the 
necessary  expenses  of  a  charge  at  Vienna,  at  $6.- 
862.  Mr.  Barnard,  at  Berlin,  found  himself  on  the 
$>th  December,  1852,  $2,500  beyond  his  salary. 

At  Stockholm,  the  same  discrepancy  exists  be- 
tween the  income  of  our  minister  and  those  of  oth- 
er powers.  Mr.  Shrcederhas  lived  up  to  his  income 
without  being  able  to  do  all  that  he  could  have 
wished.  Social  intercourse,  he  thinks,  is  of  the 
highest  international  importance,  indispensable  in 
fact  to  reach  the  ear  of  very  high  personages.  Still 
he,  and  he  alone,  of  all  the  corps  in  Europe  or  in 
South  America,  finds  his  salary  large  enough,  and 
"considers  the  resources  provided  for  the  charge 
d'affaires  at  this  place  to  be  sufficient." 

Mr.  Bayard  puts  his  annual  expenses  at  Brus- 
sels down  at  $9,885,  and  fortifies  his  position  by  a 
letter  from  a  comfortable  bachelor,  Max  Vanden- 
burg,  Esq.,  who  writes  that  he  lives  in  Antwerp, 
and  spends  30,000f  a  year.  Mr.  Haddock,  at  Lis- 
bon, is  another  charge  who  lives  at  a  boarding 
house,  where  "additional  charges  are  made  for 
extra  dinners  or  entertainments,  or  wine,  if  his 
habits  required  it."  Three  gentlemen  whom  he 
consulted  think  that  $7,000  would  be  barely  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  necessary  cost  of  a  diplomatic 
position  in  Lisbon. 

And  so  on  through  them  all.  Every  one  sings 
the  same  song,  a  sons  which  we  have  not  inappro- 
priately styled  the  Beggars'  Opera.  Every  one 
tells  the  same  story— a  shabby,  genteel  story  it  is, 


too.  They  are  sent  abroad  with  rank  and  title,  by 
a  great  nation  to  represent  it- they  find  them- 
selves, officially,  in  the  first  society  of  Europe,  with 
incomes  inadequate  to  the  life  they  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  lead,  and  everywhere  meet  men 
bearing  the  same  titles  as  themselves,  whose  gov- 
ernments, as  a  general  rule,  allow  them  three 
times  as  much  money  as  they  themselves  receive. 

As  we  propose  now  to  enter  briefly  in- 
to a  very  few  particulars,  sustaining  the 
statements  of  our  introduction,  it  will  be 
well,  by  way  of  preface,  and  by  way  of 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  reader,  to 
explain  also  that  we  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  the  theory  or  practice  of  our  foreign 
ministers,  with  respect  to  their  sphere  of 
duty.  It  will  surprise  a  plain  people  like 
the  bulk  of  the  Americans,  to  know  in 
what  consists,  according  to  their  foreign 
representatives,  the  whole  round  of  official 
business.  It  is  almost  matter  of  religion 
with  these  gentlemen  to  purge  themselves 
of  the  least  suspicion  of  democracy,  and 
to  satisfy  the  police  and  the  head  of  the 
police,  and  the  vile  authority  to  which  the 
spy  system  of  the  continent  is  responsi- 
ble, that  the  minister  holds  no  kind  of 
relation  with  any  of  the  reformers.  He 
does  not  know  one  of  these  suspicious 
characters,  and  that  is  duly  certified  at 
the  palace.  He  reads  not  nor  circulates 
any  liberal  document,  nor  does  he  say 
anything  on  that  side.  But  if  he  can  by 
any  means  propitiate  a  courtier,  or  a 
prince,  by  hinting  that  the  vulgar  ought  to 
be  kept  down,  and  that  a  strong  govern- 
ment is  indispensable  in  an  advanced  state 
of  society,  he  is  a  very  happy  man.  He 
entertains  all  the  rabble  of  aristocrats  at 
hit  house,  and  neglects  his  own  country- 
men. He  doubts  the  continuance  of  any 
thing  but  monarchy ;  and  thinks  the  peo- 
ple are  unfit  for  self-government.  In 
England,  ho  expatiates  on  the  supreme 
excellencies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race; 
goes  to  political  meetings  at  dinner  tables 
and  agricultural  shows,  and  drawls  out 
his  detestable  treason  to  the  masses,  for 
the  sheer  sake  of  aristocratic  applause, 
which  he  knows  is  contraband  at  home ; 
but  which  to  his  poor  silly  brain  is  in- 
cense. He  frequents  the  best  society, 
and  knows  nothing,  nor  cares  to  know,  of 
the  humble  sufferers  from  poverty,  dis- 
ease, neglect  and  oppression.  He  speaks  ' 
without  knowledge  or  examination  in  fa- 
vor of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
frowns  down  upon  any  proposition  com- 
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ing  from  the  popular  mind  and  heart  in 
favor  of  larger  liberty,  or  diminution  of 
burthens.  And  we  do  not  pity  such  a 
man  for  incurring  the  contempt  of  the  ve- 
ry class  he  tries  to  flatter.  He  may  get 
invitations  to  Buckingham  palace,  or  the 
Tuilleries,  or  Schonbrun,  or  Potsdam,  or 
Peterhoff  or  the  Vatican,  or  be  remem- 
bered rather  favorably  at  the  clubs  and 
in  the  salons  of  cabinet  ministers ;  but 
his  behavior  inspires  real  contempt  for 
himself.  Scarcely  any  king,  prince  or 
peer  is  so  degraded  as  not  to  sneer  at  an 
American  minister  who  lets  himself  for  a 
consideration  to  do  the  work  of  despotism. 
And  there  are  very  few  men,  even  of 
rank,  who  would  not  at  least  secretly  ad- 
mire the  firm  and  bold,  and  consistent 
conduct  of  a  republican  representative. — 
Indeed  it  assists  the  argument  to  refer  for 
a  single  instant  to  duty  done  instead  of 
duty  violated  by  our  ministers.  We  spe- 
cify the  cases  of  Jefferson  and  Franklin, 
whose  reputation  has  lasted  in  France  to 
this  day,  and  whose  portraits  and  works 
can  be  seen  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Eu- 
rope for  sale.  They  were  perfectly  sim- 
ple in  dress  and  habits,  and  by  their  pa- 
triotism as  well  as  their  might  of  intel- 
lect, made  that  profound  impression  upon 
their  co temporaries  abroad  which  con- 
tinues with  added  lustre  to  the  present 
day.  And  these  examples  bring  us  to 
another  point :  both  Jefferson  and  Frank- 
lin were  distinguished  by  the  great  abili- 
ty and  the  democratic  spirit  of  their  di- 
plomatic correspondence  with  home.  But 
may  the  correspondence  of  their  succes- 
sors of  our  day  never  be  exposed  to  the 
terrible  ordeal  of  contrast  with  those 
memorable  productions.  Their  own  de- 
merit is  assuredly  enough  to  sink  the 
names  subscribed  to  them  as  effectually 
as  the  millstone  will  disappear  in  water 
with  the  corpse  to  which  it  is  tied.  The 
great  value  of  a  foreign  minister  is  as  an 
actor  in  the  scenes  around  him  in  the 
sense  and  according  to  the  interests  of 
the  system  he  represents.  But  it  is  a  ve- 
ry important  and  indispensable  thing  that 
he  should  incessantly  and  philosophically 
discuss,  by  letter,  the  events  that  surround 
him  with  his  own  government.  He  ought 
to  write  for  the  public  press,  so  that  his 
countrymen  might  get  all  possible  inform- 
ation on  the  complexion  of  events,  and 
profit  by  his  facts  and  opinions.     Instead 


of  lounging  about  without  any  employ- 
ment, or  keeping  the  suspicious  and  un- 
profitable company  of  titled  idlers,  he 
should  seek  his  study  and  his  office,  and 
there  earn  his  compensation  by  faithful 
consideration  of  the  passing  events,  which 
he  should  record  regularly  and  transmit 
whenever  it  might  be  useful.  "We  would 
advise  a  plain,  direct  style,  instead  of  end- 
less circumlocution  ;  and  we  would  omit 
ceremonious  phrases  and  tautology  of  any 
kind,  not  less  than  perplexities  and  ob- 
scurities of  thought.  The  correspondence 
of  our  ministers  we  want  to  see  printed 
as  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  publio 
service  from  1847,  and  by  the  present 
Congress. 

It  is  appropriate  to  the  accusations  and 
proofs  in  support  of  them,  upon  which  we 
will  enter  as  quick  as  possible,  that  we 
consider  for  a  moment,  the  history  and 
character  of  diplomacy  as  it  has  existed 
and  as  it  should  exist  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  topic  of  general  interest 
which  demands  frequent  attention,  and 
shall  have  it  at  our  hands. 

After  the  independence  of  Holland, 
and  the  development  of  maritime  power, 
the  highest  political  questions  were  first 
examined  by  the  learned,  because  they 
only  arose  on  account  of  great  publio 
grievances  between  nations  which  de- 
manded communication  and  redress. 

Thence,  and  chiefly  from  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia — the  most  remarkable  epoch 
of  international  intercourse — diplomacy 
rose  to  its  feet,  and  became  useful  and  im- 
portant. Before  that,  ambassadors  were 
men  of  rank,  fine  figure,  fascinating  man- 
ners, and  boasted  of  their  brilliant  retinues. 
The  Bussian  ministers  at  Constantinople 
and  Warsaw,  were  the  last  who  appeared 
with  great  bodies  of  armed  followers  at 
the  courts  of  foreign  nations ;  to  which 
they  clung,  however,  desperately,  like  all 
barbarians  do  to  parade. 

To  be  a  good  minister  has  always  re- 
quired vast  ability.  Ho  should  be  a  mu- 
nicipal and  international  lawyer,  able  by 
virtue  of  his  knowledge  and  his  talent  to 
compare  different  systems  j  acquainted 
with  commerce,  arts,  and  agriculture,  so 
as  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  national 
prosperity — and  his  mental  power  should 
range  as  high  as  that  of  any  opponent,  to 
prevent  imposition  upon  him,  and  the 
country  he  represents.     His  knowledge  of 
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languages  should  be  such  as  to  fit  him  to 
communicate  freely  with  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment and  people. 

The  present,  political  system  makes  all 
the  world  parts  of  a  whole ;  and  yet  there 
^  are  particular  as  well  as  general  interests. 
The  old  nonsense  of  balance  of  power  is 
quite  out  of  date ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  people  has  begun  to 
take  its  place ;  popular  sovereignty  is 
rapidly  undermining  legitimacy. 

Every  day  developes  the  system  which 
is  as  yet  confined  to  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca ;  but  which  will  soon  embrace  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Oceana ;  a  world  ten  times 
as  large  as  the  world  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Home ;  and  day  after  day  in  the 
course  of  development  to  an  infinitely 
greater  extent  in  resources. 

The  objects  of  international  intercourse 
having  multiplied,  the  aims  of  the  age  be- 
ing higher,  and  its  interests  maguified  by 
enormous  production,  swift  intercourse, 
and  incessant  enterprise,  it  follows  that 
those  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  should  be 
men  of  the  highest  intellectual  range  and 
cultivation.  Gossip,  intrigue,  and  cabal 
have  lost  their  places  in  the  cabinets  of 
foreign  ministers,  in  this  age,  where,  for- 
merly, they  held  exclusive  possession. 
Political  science,  moral  and  intellectual 
development,  the  progress  of  all  men  in 
the  path  of  improvement,  have  taken  up 
the  vacant  place,  and  the  minister  must 
give  account  of  these,  and  force  to  their 
sway.  lie  should  understand  thoroughly 
his  own  system  of  government ;  he  should 
appreciate  its  principles,  be  able  to  ex- 
plain them  in  the  abstract,  and  in  their 
application.  He  should  investigate  the 
structure  and  policy  of  the  nation  to 
which  he  is  sent,  and  master  its  system 
and  its  administration.  He  should  ob- 
serve and  report  upon  the  actual  state  of 
relations  which  exist,  and  those  likely,  or 
possible,  between  the  two  nations.  He 
should  comprehend  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  their  tendencies,  popular  and 
governmental :  watch  the  daily  course  of 
events,  and  the  state  of  surrounding 
countries.  No  fact  should  be  neglected, 
and  the  civil,  naval,  military  and  finan- 
cial departments  of  the  whole  system  he 
is  sent  to  explore,  should  be  completely 
described  in  a  vigilant  and  copious  cor- 
respondence with  the  Secretary  of  State, 


and  also  with  some  leading  newspaper, 
so  that  the  people  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment might  have  full  information  on  for- 
eign affairs.  As  far  as  he  could,  be 
should  advise  both  sides,  and  enforce  their 
mutual  interests,  and  cultivate  kindness 
and  sympathy. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  of  a 
master  spirit,  Machiavelli,  is  an  early  and 
superior  model  of  what  has  been  done  in 
that  respect,  yet  it  is  very  far  below  the 
requirements  of  our  day  and  generation. 
His  rules  for  the  guidance  of  a  minister 
deserve  to  be  repeated.  "  To  study  the 
character  of  the  prince  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  ministers  ;  to  observe  with  a 
vigilant  eye  the  passing*  events ;  to  inves- 
tigate the  strong  and  weak  points  of  a 
state ;  to  establish  relations  which  might 
become  useful,  either  in  peace  or  war ;  to 
strengthen  the  existing  amicable  relations 
and  to  weaken  the  means  of  attack  and 
of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
state ;  to  extend  commercial  intercourse 
in  a  manner  profitable  to  the  country  of 
the  ambassador ;  to  protect  the  subjects 
of  the  ambassador's  sovereign,  and  to  give 
a  great  idea  of  his  power  and  resources, 
by  all  possible  means."  Such  were  the 
instructions  of  Machiavelli  to  his  friend. 
They  were,  however,  the  cardinal  points 
recommended  to  a  minister  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  yet  they  have  guided 
ever  since  those  who  were  not  too  idle  to 
follow  good  advice,  nor  incapable  of  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  diplomatic  duties. 

These,  and  corresponding  rules,  were  all 
very  well  before  the  discovery  of  the 
representative  system,  and  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
which  for  less  than  a  century  has  been  in 
successful  operation  in  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  all 
other  plans  of  government  worthless — as 
worthless  as  the  exploded  theories  of  the 
firmament,  which  gave  way  to  that  of  Co- 
pernicus. And  from  whatever  country 
an  ambassador  may  come,  it  is  his  duty 
to  understand  at  least  both  systems,  the 
new  as  well  as  the  old,  which  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years  must  give  place  to  it 
The  astounding  spectacle  of  prosperity 
under  self-government  presented  to  man- 
kind by  the  United  States,  is  producing 
an  universal  effect.  Thero  is  nothing 
which  has  been  able  to  stifle  the  truth, 
nor  prevent  millions  of  emigrants  from 
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p         making  their  way  to  it.     Here  is  a  novel 
>  and  overwhelming  subject  of  considera- 

tion for  all  sorts  of  foreign  ministers.   It 
did  not  enter  into  the  conception  of  the 
:  great  Florentine,  but  since  its  very  infan- 

t         cy,  it  should  have  been  of  all  experiments 
upon   human  condition,  that  one,  which 
i  took  precedence  of  the  rest.     The  repre- 

:  sentatives  of  monarchs,  have  a  most  ob- 

t  vious  interest  in  watching  its  strides,  and 

n  the   representatives  of  oligarchies   have 

•  the  same  vital  concern  in   its  advance, 
i  for  it  will  be  alike  fatal,  when  ultimately 

•  successful,  to  both. 

i  But  certainly  ministers  of  the  United 

!         States  at  European  courts  have  special 
r  charge  of  this  grand  and  successful  anti- 

dote to  the  pretensions  of  royalty.  It  is 
.  their  duty  to  understand  that  they  may 

explain  and  recommend  by  the  language 
.  of  truth  and  soberness,  the  superiority  of 
.  our  political  institutions.  At  London, 
!  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Rome,  Naples,  and 

St  Petersburgh,  these  institutions  are 
continually  attacked,  and  should  bo  as 
constantly  defended  against  courtiers  and 
monarchists  and  aristocrats;  but  more 
than  that,  the  people  of  the  States  to 
which  those  capitals  belong,  have  a  like 
interest  with  ourselves  in  adopting  self- 
government.  Hence,  the  American  min- 
ister should  be  capable  in  faculty,  and 
not  wanting  in  courage,  to  speak  properly 
of  the  greatness  of  his  country,  and  of 
its  democratic  foundations.  This  has 
always  been  the  chief  of  American  diplo- 
matic duties.  The  duty  has  become  all 
the  more  imperative  since  the  revolutions 
of  1848  found  us  at  the  head  of  nations 
in  consequence  of  self-government,  and 
80  weakened  the  prestige  and  power  of 
'  royalty  that  its  delusions  will  soon  break 
up.  and  never  can  again  resume  their  au- 
thority over  any  civilized  portion  of  the 
globe. 

That  this  duty,  or  anything  in  the 
shape  of  such  a  duty  has  been  performed, 
by  any  American  minister,  out  of  Paris, 
and  except  during  the  short  lapse  of  Mr. 
Rush's  term,  none  dare  affirm.  It  has 
gone  entirely  by  default,  with  that  ex- 
ception and  one  other  ; — the  services  ren- 
dered, and  the  vast  body  of  reliable  in- 
formation given  to  the  government  by 
Colonel  Dudley  Mann,  the  Consul  at 
Bremen,  the  special  agent  to  Hungary, 
and  now  the  representative  at  Berne. 
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Our  ministers  at  all  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  most  important  period  in 
the  history  of  human  rights,  have  been 
generally  delinquent ;  and  it  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  attributed  to  their  ignor- 
ance.    Like  all  women  and  children,  and 
most  men,  they  were  prone  to  take  the 
strong  side  of  a  party,  and  the  superficial 
view  of  a  question,  so  that  they  were  in- 
different,  or  positively  opposed   to   the 
people.     Upon  a  close  scrutiny  of  each 
case,  it  is  hardly  left  doubtful  whether 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  our  minis- 
ters from  London,  Paris,  Frankfort,  Vi- 
enna, Berlin,  St.  Petersburgh,  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  were  most  to  be  regret- 
ted.    If  the  truth  respecting  their  con- 
duct were  made  known  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  there  could  be  very 
little  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
Scarcely  one  of  them   dared,  or  dares 
now,   throughout  Europe,   to  name  the 
name  republic,  lest  they  might  become 
unpopular,  and  we  could  tell  some  damn- 
ing stories  of  evasions  of  duty,  which  fell 
under  our  own  observation.     Look  at  two 
instances,  however,'  of  official   behavior 
which  shew  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
character   of  our   diplomatists  entirely. 
At  the  very  crisis  of  Hungary,  when  our 
special  agent  had  got  to  V  ienna  on  his 
road  to  Kossuth,  to  recognize  the  Hun- 
garian republic,  the    Ctiarge  d1  Affaires 
there  was  not  at  his  post,  and  some  very 
ordinary  clerk  had  control  of  the  archives 
of  the  legation.     It  is  probable  that  if 
the  minister  had  been  there,  the  special 
agent  might  have  got  on ;  or  at  all  events, 
he  would  not  have  been  subjected  to  the 
extreme  peril  which  had  like  to  have  cost 
him  his  life  by  assassination.     The  Uni- 
ted States,  however,  had  a  representative 
there,  and  a  most  unworthy  one,  in  Con- 
sul  Swartz,  the  proprietor   of  a  semi- 
official organ  of  the  Austrian  government, 
and  one  of  the  worst  men  in   Europe. 
He  lives  in  great  splendor,  and  illumina- 
ted his  house  whenever  the  people  were 
overoome  in  the   struggles   of  1848-50. 
He  particularly  distinguished  the  victo- 
ries of  Radetskey  at  Milan  and  Novarra. 
This  man,  no  douot,  exposed  all  the  confi- 
dence  of  our  government,   to    Austria, 
during  that  eventful  period.     When  the 
charge  d'affaires  was  present,  things  were 
not  any  better :  the  official  sympathy  was 
all  against  the  liberal  movement 
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There  was  also  the  more  flagrant  de- 
linquency of  Lewis  Cass,  Jr.,  at  Home. 
The  instructions  of  this  young  gentleman 
came  from  a  Whig  President,  but  were 
said  to  give  him  power  on  arriving  in 
Rome,  to  recognize  any  provisional  govern- 
ment ;  and  to  have  expressed  decided 
friendship  for  the  republicans  and  their 
cause.  He  was  present  during  the 
existence  of  the  Roman  republic.  He  did 
worse  than  nothing :  he  turned  his  back 
upon  Mazzini,  and  his  friends,  whom  the 
whole  world  admired  for  their  chivalry, 
and  patriotism,  and  who  made  the  most 
memorable  defence  the  Eternal  City  ever 
experienced.  The  siege  of  Rome  entirely 
redeemed  from  reproach  and  freed  from 
suspicion  the  character  of  the  people  of 
Italy,  and  yet  an  American  minister 
looked  on  at  the  agony  of  Republicans 
fighting  and  dying  for  freedom  with  an 
indifference  which  the  British  agent 
neither  felt  or  feigned.  And  the  simple 
discbarge  of  the  most  sacred  of  duties  by 
Mr.  Cass  would  have  probably  determined 
the  controversy  of  the  people  with  the 
Pope.  We  have  heard  it  very  confidently 
asserted,  and  by  the  best  authority  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  time,  that  had  the  United 
States  charge  d'affaires  put  himself  in 
official  communication  with  the  Roman 
Republic,  the  French  army  would  not 
have  entered  Rome,  nor  the  territory  of 
the  Papal  States.  It  was  said  and  be- 
lieved, that  the  head  of  the  French  Pro- 
visional Government  would  sign  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect.  If  General  Cavaig- 
nac,  in  concert,  no  doubt,  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  had  not  sent  out  his  expedition 
in  November,  1848,  to  Italy,  what  im- 
mense consequences  might  not  have  sprung 
from  that  refusal  on  the  part  of  France. 
Not  simply  would  the  Roman  Republic 
have  stood,  but  the  cause  of  Republican- 
ism in  Europe  would  have  stood.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  Romans 
to  beat  the  detestable  King  of  Naples 
single-handed,  for  Garribaldi,  almost  in 
presence  of  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
drove  his  troops  out  of  the  Papal  States 
during  the  siege.  And  as  for  Spain,  she 
was  too  weakly  represented  to  give  the 
Roman  general  any  trouble.  Austria 
then  alone  remained  ;  but  Austria  could 
not  have  come  into  the  struggle  of  Lower 
Italy  if  the  American  minister  had  not 
deserted  his  duty  altogether.     The  Hun- 


garians, after  their  gallant  campaigns 
against  Austria,  could  still  have  faced 
Austria  and  Russia  too.  for  they  could 
have  fallen  down  on  Italy,  a  nation,  be  it 
remembered,  of  twenty-five  millions — as 
many  people  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  a  race  of  Roman  nativity 
and  descent,  tolerably  inured  to  the  use  of 
arms.  With  such  an  ally  the  Magyar 
would  have  triumphed  in  his  mighty  bat- 
tle for  the  rights  of  man,  and  Europe  had 
been  at  this  hour  free,  and  rejoicing  in  her 
freedom.  The  Russians  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  could  not  have  pursued ; 
Gorgey  would  have  had  no  followers ;  the 
Hungarian  troops  would  have  kept  the 
field,  and  the  French  troops  kept  tbeir 
barracks  at  home,  and  in  a  few  short 
months  the  Old  World  would  have  echoed 
to  the  debates  of  assemblies  of  delegates 
of  the  people,  and  to  Declarations  of  In- 
dependence. The  actual  picture  of  Eu- 
rope shews  by  its  thrilling  contrast,  the 
consequences  of  a  single  delinquency,  and 
also  from  what  insignificant  persons  flow 
the  greatest  currents  of  human  affairs. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  desperate 
attempts  to  eke  out  a  diplomatic  charac- 
ter for  Cass,  junior,  prior  to  the  Balti- 
more nomination,  so  as  not  to  lose  the 
votes  in  that  body  for  which  Italy  was 
abandoned  and  betrayed,  to  be  assassi- 
nated by  French  troops ;  but  they  are  the 
most  wretched  failures.  The  Convention 
very  properly  took  no  heed  of  them  what- 
ever ;  and  the  biggest  ass  that  ever  passed 
the  diplomatic  pons  asinarum  is  impound- 
ed on  the  other  side  in  the  person  of  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  Rome. 
This  pound,  by  the  way,  contains  the  rep- 
utations of  almost  the  entire  body  of  for- 
eign ministers  from  this  country,  who 
stood  like  Jews  at  the  Crucifixion,  with 
the  difference  that  they  did  know  what 
they  were  doing,  while  the  huge  form  of 
Republican  liberty  was  nailed  with  Tusty 
iron  to  the  cross,  and  pierced  with  polish- 
ed bayonet  to  the  heart.  They  made  no 
protest,  not  they  ; — they  gave  everywhere 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  They  flattered  priests,  fawn- 
ed upon  a  despotic  Pope ;  they  declared 
the  inhuman  doctrine  that  Europeans  are 
not  fit  for  freedom  j  or  the  beastly  drivel 
that  order  and  law  must  be  preserved, 
and  monarchy  consecrated  as  the  best 
possible  government  for  the  special  cir- 
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eumstances.  Republicanism,  they  were 
rash  enough  to  admit,  did  well  enough  in 
America ;  but  they  said  there,  where  peo- 
ple are  not  brought  up  to  self-government, 
and  where  society  is  eminently  artificial, 
and  the  masses  crowded  into  the  smallest 
space,  a  strong  system  must  rule,  held  to- 
gether by  the  sword,  the  state  of  siege, 
and  the  horrors  of  political  prisons,  de- 
portations, and  executions  by  wholesale. 

We  have  heard  something  of  the  saving 
of  Saint  Peter's  by  a  minister  from  the 
U.  S.,  in  puris  Tiaturalibus,  at  midnight, 
from  MazzinVs  Red  Republicans,  who 
were  bent  on  blowing '  the  Cathedral  to 
atoms  with  gunpowder.  That  lie  was 
promptly  nailed  by  Avezzana  at  New 
York.  Then  we  had  a  story  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion  being  recognised  through 
direct  intervention  of  the  same  function- 
ary, who  actually  opened  a  chapel  within 
the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  story 
was  soon  answered  by  the  counter  state- 
ment that  the  chapel  was  opened  and 
promptly  shut  up  again  and  interdicted. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  lives  and  liber- 
ties of  men  of  all  nations  are  said  to  have 
been  preserved  by  this  good-for-nothing 
meddler  after  the  catastrophe  which  the 
power  of  the  United  States  was  then  in 
his  hands  to  avert,  but  which  he  precipi- 
tated by  his  base  and  profligate  court  to 
the  Pope,  and  by  the  sallies  of  indiffer- 
ence with  which  he  regarded  the  death 
struggle  of  the  glorious  defenders  of  his 
own  professed  republican  faith  on  the 
walls  and  ramparts  of  the  most  interesting 
capital  in  the  world,  against  assault  and 
battering  cannon,  and  the  explosion  of  the 
mines.  A  feeble  handful  of  martyrs  for 
free  government  bled  and  died  of  violence 
for  their  patriotism  and  heroism,  while 
this  dillitanti  recreant  to  all  human  sym- 
pathy and  public  duty  lolled  about  in  his 
liveried  equipage,  as  his  father  did  at 
Paris;  or  luxuriated  in  his  sumptuous 
apartments  as  his  father  did  at  Paris ; 
or  walked  idly  regarding  the  horrors  at  a 
distance  in  the  Pincian  promenade. 

We  thought  of  giving  these  kindred  in- 
stances only  of  official  dereliction.  But 
we  had  better  go  on  with  two  or  three 
others  presented  by  the  three  last  minis- 
ters to  Englaud.  They  are  most  venial 
examples  of  donkey dom. 

In  the  Times  of  July  15,  1845,  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  struggle  against  the  con- 


tinental kings  by  the  oppressed  masses  of 
the  people,  we  had  the  report  of  the  do- 
ings at  the  Royal  Agricultural  dinner  at 
York,  over    which    that    fancy  farmer, 
Prince  Albert,  presided  in   his  working 
clothes.     At  that  dinner,  amidst  a  diplo- 
matic corps  all  sympathizing  keenly  with 
despotism,   sat  the   American    minister, 
George  -Bancroft.     We  think  he  was  at 
the   time  the  guest  of  the  notorious  rail- 
way king,  George  Hudson,  the  bedizened 
parvenu  who   calls  himself  a  self-made 
man  because  he  got  enormously  rich  by 
frauds  in  the  stock  of  almost  every  line 
in   England.      Hudson  was    afterwards 
publicly  disgraced.     But  there   he,  the 
American  minister,  sat  at  table  with  such 
a  party  of  aristocrats  as  are  always  to  be 
found  at  these  political  gatherings  called 
agricultural  meetings,  where  titled  land- 
lords seek  to  manufacture  public  opinion. 
In  that  process  he  himself  was  to  be  used 
on  the  wrong  side,  by  regular  previous  ar- 
rangement.    It  is  not  probable  that  Mr. 
Bancroft  suspected  that  he  was  at  such  a 
critical  time  for  human  freedom,  selected 
on   purpose  by  the   tories   assemble.d,  to 
strengthen  privilege  in  England  by  every 
word  he  might  say,  as  they  since  boast 
These   things,  though  not  very  adroitly 
managed  by  blundering  tories,  were  suffi- 
ciently well  to  deceive  the  unsophisticated 
minister.        The    aristocracy  wanted    a 
speech  for  quotation  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, against  the  popular  cause  ;  and  by 
no  man  could  so  able  a  speech  be  deliver- 
ed as  by  the  representative  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
he  was  innocently  rung  up  to  act  the  part. 
A  formal  toast  to  the  President  elect  of 
the  R.  A.  Society  was  put  into  his  hand, 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  (he  Prussian  minister, 
had  just  delivered  a  eulogy  on  the  free 
institutions  of  England,  and  upon  peace 
at  all  hazards.     Speaking  of  the   then 
heaving  German  Empire,  he  made  agri- 
culture  the  pretext  for    politics.      He 
talked  of  the  former  subject,  and  of  what 
wonders  some  prince  had   done  for  it. 
He  proceeded — "But  as  we  wish  to  bo 
second  to  none  in  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, we  can  be  second  to  none  in  our 
love  of  peace,  for  it  is  only  in  peace  that 
agriculture  can  flourish  (cheers).     Tlius 
you  see  that  by  the  influence  of  the  illus- 
trious Prince  Archduke  John  of  Austria, 
we  wish  to  tread  in  your  footsteps ;"  and 
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so  forth,  and  bo  on,  ad  natiseum.     At 
the  end  of  this  royalty-loving  harrangue, 
there  were  loud  cries  for  Mr.  Bancroft ; 
but  the  President  interposed,  and  stuck 
to  the  programme,  by  which  that  gentle- 
man was  to  be  produced  stfll  later  on  the 
witness  stand.     But  when  he  did  rise,  he 
atoned  for  the  delay  by  a  zeal  that  no  in- 
terval could  chill  or  abate.     We  cannot 
give   the  whole  of  his  speech,  of  which 
we  have  two  newspaper  reports  before  us. 
It  is  a  total  abdication  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  an   American  representative. 
It  is  the  best  thing  said  on  the  occasion 
to  be  used  against  any  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment for  any  popular  reform  whatever. 
It  is  a  lion  in  the  way.  of  the  people.    To 
a  proposition  then  expected  from  Man- 
chester, or  other  semi- American  city,  for 
the  extension  of  suffrage  for  example,  no 
argument  could  have  a  tithe  of  its  weight 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Premier.     He  would 
rise  in  his  place,  if  necessary,  and  only 
say — "  nothing  was  wanted  but  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Bancroft,  at  York,  to  put  down  all 
projects  of  altering  our  time-honored  in- 
stitutions.    These  petitioners  ask  to  have 
the  ballot  and  other  incidents  of  popular 
suffrage    as    they  exist   in   the   United 
States,  because     thereby    they  say  we 
should  throw  off  certain  abuses,  and  be- 
come a  freer  and  happier  people.     Alas  ! 
this  is  all  an  entire  delusion.     Listen  to 
the  emphatic  testimony  of  one  who  may 
be  called  your  own  witness,  for  he  is  the 
representative    in    the    highest    foreign 
station   of   those   very  institutions  you 
admire.     He  expressed  the  other  day,  at 
York,  where  Prince  Albert  presided  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  dinner, 
the  greatest  admiration  of    the   imple- 
ments in  the  show-yard^  "  which,"  he  said, 
"  was  one  of  the  wonderful  results  of  the 
ingenuity  of  this  people,  and  whioh  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  workmen  of 
this  ingenious  nation,  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  without  restraint?  etc , 
etc.     Again,  "  Any  one  who  comes  from 
any  quarter  of  the  world  to  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  of  England,  will 
have  to  go  home  again  for  his  pains.    He 
will  find  here  nothing  but  an  united  peo- 
ple (loud  cheers) — he  will  see  nothing 
but  a  nation  that  loves  English  liberties, 
and  is  determined  to  advance  them  under 
the  influence  of  judgment  and  reason  and 
the  public  will  (loud  cheers).     He  will 


see  nothing  but  society  in  the  firmest  arch, 
in  which  the  keenest  eye  cannot  detect  a 
crevice*"      It   is  useless,    the    Premier 
might  have  said  with  such  declarations 
in  favor  of  the  British  system,  to  discuss 
the  possible  benefits  of  popular  reforms 
in  England ;  Mr.  Bancroft  tells  you  that 
socially  your  union  is  without  a  flaw,  and 
your  happiness  perfect ;   what  more  can 
you  want  ?     The  British  Premier,  how- 
ever, did  not  have  occasion  for  the  volun- 
tary deposition  of  the  American  minister. 
At  the  very  same  time  he  was  dealing  in 
a  different  way  with  reformers ;  he  was 
slipping  the  whole  pack  of  judges,  attor- 
neys and  solicitor-generals,  tipstaves  and 
turnkeys,  pell  meli  upon  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate  Chartists.     Chief'  Justice  Wilde 
was  turning  up  his  nose  in  the  old  Bailey 
at  any  and  all  such  preposterous  inven- 
tions as  the  points  of  the  charter.     He 
laughed  most  unmercifully  at  the  croch- 
ets of  annual  parliaments,  pay  of  mem- 
bers, no  property  qualification,  vote  by 
ballot,  universal  suffrage,  whioh  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country  had  induced  the 
English  reformers  to  demand.    The  Chief 
Justice  was  trying,  convicting,  and  sen- 
tencing Jones,  Cuffy,  Fussell,  and  the 
other  Chartists,  and  therefore  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's assistance  was  both  voluntary  and 
unnecessary   to    the    Premier.      Public 
opinion  was  brought  against  reform   as 
well  by  the  criminal  action  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  as  it  could  be  done  by  Parliament 
itself.    And  it  is  certain  they  never  resort 
to  anything  American,  except  as  a  pis  al- 
ler.     The  time  will  come  when  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's speech  may  be  useful  to  his  British 
friends ;  but  it  will  hardly  stop  the  im- 
pending revolution  in  England.     If  he 
should  be  a  candidate  here  at  such  a  cri- 
sis for  any  public  trust,  his  canvass  will 
§et  no  assistance   from   anything  he  ever 
id  abroad.     On  the  10th  July,  four  days 
before  the  dinner,  the  Chartist  leaders  as 
above,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  were  severally 
found  guilty  of  sedition,  and  sentenced 
to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  at  the 
end  of  such  a  judicial  proceeding  as   it 
were   mockery  to  call  it  a  trial,  the  law- 
yers men  of  honor,  or  the  judges  men  of 
any  sort.     So  much  for  the  blessings  of 
liberty  without  restraint.     On  the   22d 
July,  a  week  after  the  dinner,  the  habeas 
corpus  act  was  suspended  on  the   Prime 
Minister's  motion  to  bring  in  a  bill  em- 
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powering  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
to  apprehend  and  detain  till  1st  March, 
1 849,  all  persons  suspected  of  conspiring 
against  the  Queen's  person  and  govern- 
ment.    Under  this  bill,  several  citizens  of 
the  United  States  were  molested,  arrest- 
ed, and  imprisoned  ;    and  the  writer  dis- 
suaded one  of  them  from  troubling  our 
minister  with  any  complaint  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  consequence   of  the  jollification 
aforesaid  at  York.     Thus  much  for  soci- 
ety in  the  firmest  arch  so  that  the  keenest 
eye  could  not  detect  the  smallest  crevice. 
It   is  time   that   such   shallow  displays 
should   be   foregone,  and  the  American 
public  have  only  to  be  advised  of  the  facts 
stated  above  to  open  their  eyes  in  the 
premises,  whereupon   diplomatic  mouths 
will  be  shut.     Mr.  Bancroft  has  gone  into 
literary  life  altogether  without  much  dis- 
position to  emerge.     As  he  is  attempting 
however  to  write  that  part  of  our  history 
which   treats  of  the   Revolution,  we  are 
compelled  to  make  another  extract  from 
his   agricultural  speech  which  is   appro- 
priate.    "  I  rejoice  that  we  live  in  an  age 
when,  of  all  the  trees  that  are  planted  in 
the  ground,  the  husbandman  of  all  lands 
invokes   the   choicest   blessing  of  Provi- 
dence on  the  tree  of  peace  (cheers) — pray- 
ing that  its  roots   may  strike  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  may  b%  so 
firmly  rooted   that   its   boughs   may  but 
rustle  in  th6  breeze  of  the  stormiest  rev- 
olutions."   (Loud  and  reiterated  cheers.) 
The  liberty  tree  of  his  own  latitude  is  an 
exotic  in  England  and  Europe  which  the 
American  minister  had  not  only  no  desire 
to  see  transplanted  ;  but  which  he  consid- 
ered  politically  inferior  to  the  trees  of 
peace  which  sturdily  withstood  at  London, 
Madrid,  St.  Petersburg  and  Constantino- 
ple, the  popular  movement   then  inaugu- 
rating among  the  masses  of  the  people 
something  like  our  own  institutions.     But 
this  had  been  an  unseemly  topio  for  the 
company  of  aristocrats  ; — then   why  say 
anything,  or   countenance   by   the    rep- 
resentative    republican     character,     the 
haughty  nonsense  of  peers  and   princes, 
and  the  agents  of  despots,  to  the  same  ef- 
fect of  his   own   sentiments?     Another 
minister,  De  Weyer,  ventilated  his  opin- 
ion, then '  and  there,  that  "  European  na- 
tions, at  least,  would   soon  be  well  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  better  for  them 
and  the  progress  of  civilization,  to  com- 


pete in  cattle  than  fight  in  hattle."  The 
corps  diplomatique,  and  George  Hudson, 
the  self-made  man,  and  George  Bancroft, 
the  historian,  were  all  loyal  and  happy,  as 
the  day  was  long. 

The  next  gentleman  who  deserves  cas- 
tigation  is  the  successor  of  Mr.  Bancroft : 
— Abbott   Lawrence,  from  some  cause, 
pecuniary  or  other,' the  friend   of    Mr. 
Webster.     His  admirers  predicted  that 
if  he  did  nothing  else  in  England,  what- 
ever indeed '  he  might  lose  in  reputation, 
he  would   make  up  in  averdupois.     They 
were  right,  he  has  gained  at  least  forty 
pounds  in  weight,  and  all  he  had  to  lose 
were  a  few  scruples  of  character.     We 
are  gratified  that  there  was  no  attempt  to 
give  this  queer  representative  of  democ- 
racy abroad  any  public  honors  on  his  re- 
turn.    They  were  talked  of  in  Boston  by 
the   old  fogies  of  the  place ;  but  would 
have  been  met  by  meetings  and   resolu- 
tions of  censure  in  all  the  inland  cities 
from   New  York  to  New  Orleans.     Mr. 
Lawrence  deserves  no  extended  notice. 
We  shall  say  nothing  of  his  social  and 
political    exhibitions   in  general,  which 
were   simply  disgusting  to  any  man  who 
loves  his   country.      A  single  instance, 
however,  of  his  public   speeches   at  the 
prompting  of  the  tories,  will   shew  what 
material  aid  and  solid  comfort  he  gave  to 
the   enemy.     So  far  as  his  feeble  wind 
would  allow,  his  travesty  of  Jonathan's 
doings  and  intentions  was  very  complete. 
Of  course,  he  could  not  give  anything  of 
the  personal  weight  to  his  opinions,  tnat 
belongs  to  Bancroft ;  but  all  the  tories 
wanted  him  to   do,  he  did  con  amore. — 
They  care  for  very  little  more   than   the 
flat-footed   testimony  in  favor  of  the  oli- 
garchy from   the  representative   of  the 
United   States ;  and  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
gave  with  all  his  heart.     On  the  25th  of 
last   May,  he  made  tho  following  speech 
at  Fishmongers'  Hall  in  London. 


44 1  know  the  origin  of  the  companies  of  London, 
the  12  great  companies — and  this  among  the  most 
ancient — having  control  at  one  time  not  only  of  tho 
commerce  of  England,  but  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown ;  and  I  know  that  not  only  England,  but  the 
world,  has  been  deeply  indebted  to  these  corporations 
in  early  times  for  their  commerce,  for  their  liberal 
spirit,  for  their  promotion  of  constitutional  liberty. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  corporation  has  the  honor  of 
numbering  among  its  members  the  man  who  slew 
Wat  Tyler.  (Cheers.)  Your  corporation  has  now, 
Sir,  turned  from  the  arts  of  commerce,  from  trade, 
to  something  else  ;  it  has  turned  from  the  occupa- 
tions and  professions  with  whioh  it  started,  and  has 
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become  a  great  charity.  (Hear.)  ^  You  arc  now  ed- 
ucating the  orphan,  sustaining  the  widow  in  her  dis- 
tress, carrying  light  and  knowledge  and  virtue  and 
religion  through  your  country  and  the  world.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  hope  that  the  prosperity  of  this  corporation 
may  long  continue,  ana  that  you  may  add  to  your 
numbers,  as  you  have  done  to-day,  great  and  glori- 
ous names,  which  we  feel  proud  to  speak.  (Cheers.) 
I  cannot  sit  down  without  expressing  my  gratifica- 
tion at  meeting  here  many  of  those  excellent  friends 
with  whom  I  have  been  on  terms  not  only  of  amity 
and  international  comity,  but  with  whom  it  is  more 
than  that  (hear,  hear,)  and — 1  hope  they  will  re- 
spond to  the  idea, — we  have  been  personal  friends. 
(Cheers.)  But  1  know  you  have  a  long  list  of  toasts 
and  some  of  the  eloquent  of  England  are  to  follow  ; 
I  will  therefore  take  up  no  more  of  your  time,  ex- 
cept by  stating  that  my  friends  on  my  right  charge 
me  to  say  how  much  they  are  gratified  in  meeting 
you  (cheer?) ;  and  let  me  add,  that  1  wish  this  cor- 
poration and  all  its  members  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, and  another  500  years  of  as  muoh  usefulness 
and  honor  as  the  last.       (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Thereupon    a  correspondent  of    77ie 
Times  calls  him  to  account  as  follows : 


" « This  corporation  (the  Fishmonger's)  has  the 
honor  of  numbering  among  its  members  the  man 
who  slew  Wat  Tyler.'  Fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
Thierry's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  in 
which  it  is  clearly  shown  that  if  ever  an  insurrec- 
tion wes  justifiable,  it  was  that  of  which  Wat  Ty- 
ler was  the  leador,  1  confess  that  I  was  startled  at 
seeing  these  words  in  your  journal  of  this  morning. 
But  how  was  my  astonishment  increased  when  I 
found  that  the  man  from  whose  mouth  they  pro- 
ceeded was  no  less  a  personage  than  tho  American 
Minister,  who  is  indebted  for  his  exalted  position 
among  us  simply  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  represen- 
tative of  a  nation  whose  chief  pride  and  boast  it  is 
that  they  established  their  independence  by  a  suc- 
cessful insurrection.  Yet,  com  pared  with  the  grie- 
vances of  which  that  nation  complained,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  my  conviction  that,  both  moral- 
ly and  politically,  the  vantage-ground  is  all  on  the 
side  of  Wat  Tyler  and  his  coinsurgents.  M.  Thi- 
erry tells  us  that  previous  to  that  insurrection,  the 
immediate  cause  of  which  was  the  well-known  bru- 
tal outrage  on  a  simple  maiden,  whole  assemblies  of 
the  people  would  tumultously  exclaim — '  There 
shall  be  no  more  serfs ;  we  will  no  longer  bo  treated 
as  beasts.  If  we  work  for  the  lords,  it  must  be  for 
pay.' 

"  The  demands  implied  in  these  touching  words 
have,  thank  God,  long  since  been  conceded  in  this 
happy  country.  It  is  only  in  our  school  histories 
that  Wat  Tyler  is  called  a  rebel.  The  American 
Minister  may  not  be  partial  to  the  cry,  *  There  shall 
be  no  more  serfs  (slaves) ;  we  will  no  longer  be  trea- 
ted as  beasts.'  But  surely  it  is  only  from  sheer  ig- 
norance that  the  noble  corporation  of  Fishmongers 
— the  liberal  company,  par  excellence,  the  promo- 
ters of  reform,  even  to  the  verge  of  insurrection — 
the  sympathizers  with  Hungary  and  with  Poland, 
applaud  tho  denouncer  of  a  cry  which,  1  rejoice  to 
think,  they  themselves  would,  in  like  circumstances, 
be  the  first  to  raise.  The  American  Minister  is,  I 
fear,  past  hope ;  but  to  the  members  of  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company  I  would  earnesly  recommend  M. 
Thierry's  account  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection. — 
They  will  find  it  translated  (for  their  benefit)  in 
Bogue's  European  Library,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  347  to  392. 
If  after  reading  itany  member  of  the  Fishmongers' 
Company  will  still  say  that  he  feels  honored  by  the 
brotherhood  of  the  man  that  slew  Wat  Tyler,  I  will 
content  to  forego  the  luxuries  of  whiteback  terra- 
pins and  lobster  salad  for  the  rest  of  my  days." 


We  call  the  minister  to  account  before 
the  tribunal  of  American  public  opinion 
by  a  simple  narrative  of  the  obscure  but 
meritorious  life  of  Wat  Tyler,  in  whose 
death  he  so  ignorantly  rejoiced.  Wat 
Tyler  was  a  man  worth  all  the  Lawrences 
(except  that  one  of  another  breed  who 
fell  on  the  deck  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  who  sleeps  in  his  grave  at  Trinity) 
since  the  flood. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  a  boy  when  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1377,  there  was  a  new 
tax  imposed,  a  direct  tax  of  three  groata 
from  every  adult. 

"  The  collection  of  the  impost  was  fanned  oat 
to  tax-gatherers  in  each  county,  who  exacted  it 
with  that  remorseless  rigor  of  which  self-interest, 
when  armed  wish  government  authority,  alone 
is  capable.  There  was  a  clause  in  the  bill 
which  seemed  to  oblige  the  rich  to  bear  pari  of 
the  burden ;  but  it  was  expressed  so  vaguely  that 
the  rich  could  easily  evade  the  obligation,  and  they 
did  evade*  it. 

The  blacksmith  of  a  village  in  the  county  of  Es- 
sex, was  at  work  in  his  shop  when  the  tax-gatherers 
called.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  refused  to  pay 
the  tax  for  himself;  but  his  daughter  was  present, 
and  it  was  demanded  for  her  also.  He  replied  that 
she  was  not  yet  of  the  age  designated  by  the  statute. 
To  prove  that  she  had  reached  the  years  of  maturity, 
and  therefore  was  taxable,  one  of  the  tax-gathering 
party  proposed  to  offer  her  an  indignity  so  gross, 
that  no  popular  historian  has  thought  fit  to  pollute 
his  rjages  by  naming  it.  Already  had  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  person,  when  the  outraged  father, 
wth  one  blow  of  his  sledge  hammer,  laid  the  in- 
sulter  dead  upon  the  floor  of  his  forge.  The  by- 
standers applauded  the  action,  and  the  officials  fled 
in  consternation. 

After  such  a  deed  as  this  there  could  be  no  pause. 
To  take  time  for  consideration  was  to  court  an  ig- 
nominous  death.  The  story  ran  from  mouth  te 
mouth,  from  village  to  village,  from  county  to 
county  ;  and  sullen  endurance  was  chanced  in  a  mo- 
ment to  frantic  insurrection.  Essex,  Kent,  Hert- 
ford, Surrey,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  were  all  in  arms,  before  tidings  of  the  out- 
break had  reached  the  King's  councillors.  In  a  few 
days  a  vast  army  of  the  peasantry,  with  such  rude 
arms  as  they  could  find  or  make,  had  assembled  on 
Blackheath,  near  London,  headed  bv  Wat  Tyler. 
Hob  Carter,  Jack  Straw,  and  Tom  Miller.  Con- 
sidering the  wrongs  these  men  had  endured — con- 
sidering the  rude  age  in  which  they  lived — consider- 
ing their  numbers  and  the  unprepared  condition  of 
tho  nobles — considering  also  to  which  party  the  his- 
torians belonged,  who  have  handed  down  the  story 
to  modern  time*,  we  may  confidently  say,  that  the 
conduct  of  tho  mob  was  most  exemplary.  True, 
in  tho  first  excitement,  outrages  were  committed  ; 
single  castles  were  sacked,  individual  nobles  were 
killed,  and  certain  warehouses  Were  plundered.  But 
though  the  sympathy  of  tho  London  people  placed 
the  metropolis  in  their  power,  and  though  the  slen- 
der garrison  of  tho  Tower  rendered  the  King  de- 
fenceless, both  wero  spared. 

"The  King  rode  out  to  meet  the  lenders,  and  to 
learn  their  demands.  They  required  a  general  par- 
don for  all  offences  committed  during  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  they  demanded  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  free 
trade  in  market  towns,  and  a  fixed  rent  on  lands. 
With  each  of  these  most  reasonable  demands  the 
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King  promised  compliance,  and  when  the  written 
charter  of  these  promised  rights  was  given,  the 
whole  army  dispersed,  went  peacefully  home,  and 
entered  again  upon  their  usual  employments.  How 
ruthlessly  and  how  speedily  these  solemn  promises, 
given  *  on  the  word  of  a  king,'  were  broken,  need 
not  be  stated  hero.  Let  us  come  to  the  "  slaying 
of  Wat  Tyler.' 

The  King  was  riding  aiong  the  streets  of  London 
with  a  small  retinue.  Wat  Tyler  happened  to  be 
doing  the  same,  with  a  numerous  party  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and  it  chanced  that  the  two  parties  met. 
The  Tory  historians  narrate,  that  Tyler  and  his 
company  were  returning  from  the  Tower,  where 
they  had  committed  riotous  and  murderous  outrages, 
and  that  Wat  Tyler,  before  advancing  to  the  King, 
ordered  his  followers,  when  they  should  perceive  the 
concerted  signal,  to  fall  upon  the  royal  party  and 
kill  every  one  but  the  King.  Both  of  these  stories, 
being  of  the  sort  likely  to  be  invented,  to  justify 
the  subsequent  catastrophe,  and,  being  incapable  of 
proof,  and  being  also  extremely  improbable,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  disbelieving-  Tyler  and  the 
King  met  and  conversed.  The  peasant,  deeply 
wronged  as  he  had  been,  spoke,  it  may  be,  roughly 
and  plainly.  Then  it  was  that  Sir  William  Wal- 
worth, Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  member  of  the 
worshipful  guild  of  Fishmongers,  being  moved  to 
anger  by  the  '  insolence'  of  Wat  Tyler,  drew  a 
sword  and  struck  him  from  his  horse  ;  and  as  he 
lay  helpless  on  the  ground,  he  was  despatched  by 
the  King's  attendants.  When  the  people  prepared 
to  avenge  their  leader's  death,  the  young  King  rode 
forward  and  promised  to  be  himself  their  leader  ; 
and  they  followed  him  peacefully  out  of  the  city. 
So  much  '  honor'  was  there  in  '  slaying  Wat  Tyler.' 


The  above  account  of  the  popular  his- 
tory of  Wat  Tyler  is  taken  from  the  epi- 
tome made  at  the  time  of  Lawrence's 
speech  to  the  Billingsgate  people,  by  the 
Home  Journal  of  New  York,  which, 'very 
much  to  its  credit,  repudiated,  even  for 
the  fashionable  aristocracy  of  that  city, 
the  detestable  sentiments  of  the  minister. 
Instances  of  his  total  incompetency  to 
represent  a  free  people  might  be  given, 
but  more  than  the  above  were  in  vain,  if 
that  be  not  all-sufficient. 

Our  newly-fledged  minister,  Mr.  Inger- 
sol, who  has  just  succeeded  Mr.  Law- 
rence, is  earning  his  salary  and  outfit, 
amounting  to  eighteen  thousand,  by  a 
rapid  series  of  harlequinisms.  As  we 
heard  a  gentleman  once  remark  upon  the 
suit  of  a  septuagenarian  widower,  who 
•Wits  paying  his  addresses  again  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  his  time  is  so  short 
that  he  must  be  diligent.  He  has  been 
less  than  three  months,  but  the  tories 
have  had  him  out  twice,  and  we  perceive 
t-bat  he  is  booked  for  two  other  engage- 
ments. The  last  news  on  the  subject  by 
a  late  steamer  is  as  follows :  "  A  meeting 
of  gentlemen  was  held  during  the  week 
at  Manchester,  to  invite  Mr.  Ingersol, 
the  American  minister,  to  a  banquet  in 


that  city.  Mr.  Ingersol  accepted  the  in- 
vitation for  January  7.  On  the  4th,  His 
Excellency  will  dine  with  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Liverpool." 
That  is  what  he  proposes  to  do  for  the 
tories.  Of  what  he  has  done  we  have 
the  following  meagre  accounts  only : — 


At  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Scottish  Hos- 
pital Society,  held  in  London  on  the  last  day  of  No- 
vember. Lord  John  Russell  toasted  "The  President 
of  the  United  States."  and  Mr.  Ingersol  replied  — 
his  first  appearance  on  any  pablic  occasion  in  Eng- 
land. The  News  of  December  1st  thus  speaks  of 
the  effort: 

"His  Excellency  made  bat  very  few  observa- 
tions, those  which  he  did  make  being- of  an  exceed- 
ingly poetical,  rather  than  a  political  character, 
and  not  resulting  in  any  acclamation  which  is  enti- 
tled to  record.  He  spoke,  generally,  of  his  desire 
that  between  the  great  western  nation  which  he 
represented,  and  this  country,  no  clond  might  ever 
be  perceived,  bat  'that,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
might  shine  bat  one  gleam  of  living  light.'  Mr. 
Ingersol  is  a  speaker  who  appears  to  revel  in 
imaginative  and  flowery  discourse,  in  that  respect 
indulging  in  a  style  to  which  the  distinguished 
Americans  who  have  visited  this  country  have  not 
accustomed  ns ;  and.  judging  from  the  manifesta- 
tions displayed,  he  does  not  appear  to  possess  the 
style  likely  to  win  upon  an  average  British  audi- 
ence. * 

Speech  of  the  American  Minister  at  the 
Guildhall  Banquet. — At  the  grand  annual  ban- 
quet given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  on  the 
8th  December,  his  lordship,  after  the  usual  loyal 
toasts  had  been  disposed  of,  said  he  was  delighted 
to  have  among  bis  guests  the  representative  of  a 
country  between  whom  and  this  country  an  inter- 
change of  a  friendly  feeling  was  so  much  to  be  de- 
sired, and  gave  "His  Excellency  the  American 
Minister,  and  the  Representatives  of  Foreign 
Powers."    (Cheers.) 

,  Mr.  Ingersoll  returned  thanks.  He  regretted 
that  he  was  not  accompanied  by  more  of  his  fellow 
ministers,  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might  have 
seen  the  assembled  loyalty,  and  he  might  add,  the 
assembled  beauty  present  in  the  hall.  If  so,  they 
would  have  been  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  that  "The  absent  ane  in  the  wrong."  The 
country  which  he  had  the  honor  to  represent  was 
excelled  by  none  other  in  love  and  admiration  for 
the  people  of  this  country.  They  derived  their 
knowledge  from  the  same  instructors,  and  their 
habits  from  the  same  examples.  The  charters  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  habca* 
carpus,  was  theirs  as  well  as  ours.  He  addressed 
them  in  the  same  copious  language  which  they 
spoke,  and  his  fellow-countrymen  studied  the  same 
books,  and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  of  peace 
and  happiness.  To  illustrate  the  feelings  borne  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  he  might  remind  them 
that  a  gentleman  of  London  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  with- 
out any  particular  rank  or  any  other  title,  but  that 
of  being  a  London  merchant,  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  there  received  the  honors  elsewhere 
paid  to  a  conqueror.  (Cheers.)  When  the  people 
of  England  subscribed  to  relieve  the  Irish  from 
famine,  his  fellow  countrymen  were  not  backward 
in  rendering  their  assistance ;  and  lately,  when  the 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Americans  endeavored  also 
to  come  into  his  rescue.  (Cheers.)  Since  he  (Mr. 
Ingersoll)  had  come  to  England,  he  had  received 
those  marks  of  hospitality  and  kindly  intercourse 
which 'denoted  the  feelings  entertained  towards 
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hit  country.  He  had  seen  to-day  the  loyalty  with 
which  the  throne  was  regarded,  and  he,  too,  wag 
willing  to  say  with  them  all,  "God  Bave  the 
Queen.''  (Cheers.)  After  an  allusion  to  the  grati- 
fying spectacle  which  was  presented  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  resumed  his  seat,  amid  the  hearty  plau- 
dits of  the  company. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  cursory  resume 
of  the  performances  of  our  ministers  to 
England,  that  the  last  three,  one  of 
them,  a  professing  democrat,  and  the 
others  of  the  high  tarriff  school,  which 
has  just  gone  out  in  this  country,  as  the 
pig  tails  have  died  away  in  France, — all 
of  them  indiffirently  entirely  abdicated 
the  character  of  an  American  citizen. 
We  have  a  bundle  of  speeches  made  by 
these  functionaries,  and  others  which 
must  be  referred  to  when  this  investiga- 
tion is  continued.  A  very  favorable  occa- 
sion for  that,  will  be  when  their  dispatches 
have  appeared  on  the  table  of  Congress. 

That  very  remarkably  conducted  gen- 
tleman Mr.  Rives,  who  has  twice  seen, 
and  once  at  least,  assisted  at  the  strangu- 
lation of  the  French  Republic,  has  a  right 
to  expect  complete  justice  at  our  hands. 
His  official  career  abroad,  is  the  counter- 
part of  that  at  home.  The  same  fogyism 
and  perverseness  that  made  him  love  the 
U.  S.  Bank,  and  stampede  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  the  Whig  on  the  Sub-Treas- 
ury, has  closely  followed  his  steps,  and 
marked  his  actions.  For  his  slender 
abilities,  he  has  inflicted  very  deep  scars 
on  the  foreign  and  domestic  character  of 
his  country.  And  the  fault  is  not  all  his 
own,  for  how  is  it  possible  to  exuse  a 
President  and  Senate,  who  would  nom- 
inate and  ratify  such  an  incumbent,  first 
as  a  Democrat,  and  afterwards  as  a  Whig, 
at  intervals  of  twenty  years,  to  the  com- 
manding position,  of  the  minister  to  that 
France,  which  is  the  ally,  the  pupil,  the 
follower  of  the  United  States. 


The  Charged1  Affaires  at  Vienna,  Mr. 
Stiles,  has  done  all  that  his  worst  enemy 
could  desire  in  writing  a  book, — and 
such  a  book.  His  behaviour  abroad  as 
our  representative,  is  spoken  of  in  an- 
other part  of  this  number.  The  writer 
would  have  been  less  considerate  of  his 
feelings  if  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
one  hundred  copies  had  been  sold.  But 
enough  for  once  of  the  small  fry. 

Who  knows,  or  who  cares  what  our  re- 
presentatives have  done,  or  are  doing,  at 
the  commanding  points  of  the  eastern 
world,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Constanti- 
nople. And  in  conclusion  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  we  reiterate  what  we  have 
already  said  in  this  paper,  of  a  most  im- 
portant matter  within  reach  of  the  house 
of  Representatives  at  Washington.  We 
call  upon  that  distinguished  body,  so 
largely  Democratic  for  the  speedy  publi- 
cation of  all  the  correspondence  with  the 
State  Department  on  European  affairs, 
since  the  last  revolution  of  1848.  The 
Senate  has  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
in  consenting  to  suppress  the  invaluable 
dispatches  of  the  special  agent  to  Hun- 
gary, sent  to  them  by  General  Taylor 
under  a  resolution.  The  people  want, 
and  they  are  entitled  to,  that  part  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  its  agents 
abroad,  as  well  as  the  residue,  and  as  one 
of  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  we  call 
loudly  and  shall  call  incessantly  for  the 
whole  of  it  on  both  sides.  We  presume 
there  will  be  no  disposition  in.  Congress, 
at  all  events,  in  the  lower  house,  to  eon- 
sent  to  the  longer  postponement  of  this 
most  desirable  disclosure.  That  some  of 
the  parties  interested  should  seek  to 
evade  responsibility,  we  can  anticipate; 
but  the  objections  add  great  force  to  the 
merits  of  the  proposition. 
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THE  CUBAN  DEBATE. 


There  has  been  a  debate  in  the  Senate 
which  will  end  very  far  from  the  point  at 
which  it  started.  We  refer  to  the  speech- 
es of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Cass,  (democrats,) 
and  Underwood,  (whig,)  which  were  de- 
livered on  the  23d  of  December  upon  the 
Cuban  resolution  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations.  These  old  Fogies 
have  taken  the  lead  in  declarations  on  the 
external  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  proceeded  to  give  their  respective 
ideas  of  various  matters  which  they  think 
important;  and  to  let  us  know  finally 
what  must  be  done  as  to  Cuba  in  particu- 
lar. There  is  evidently  an  approximation 
in  feeling  as  well  as  sentiments  between 
the  President  and  these  senators,  despite 
the  fling  at  the  London  press  in  General 
Cass'  speech.  He,  as  well  as  the  rest  looks 
with  a  reverence  entirely  Websterian  up 
to  British  statesmen.  In  the  effort  he 
made  last  year  upon  intervention,  he  quo- 
ted largely  from  Palmerston,  and  the 
thread  of  his  recent  effort  is  a  declaration 
of  Canning's  that  "we  must  keep  upon 
the  line  of  political  knowledge."  We  are 
not  edified  by  the  tone  [nor  by  the  sub- 
stance of  the  discussion  ;  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  state  what  are  our  exceptions  to 
it,  and  to  the  orators  themselves  as  well  i 
as  to  their  speeches.  It  appears  to  us 
that  for  some  oause  or  other,  there  has 
been  a  halt  in  the  minds  of  men ;  we  be- 
lieve we  see  Congress  waiting  for  the  peo- 
ple and  the  people  waiting  for  Congress 
to  move  in  a  great  emergency.  At  all 
events,  the  press  is  about  as  vapid  as  Con- 
gress, and  yet  it  generally  speaks  prompt- 
ly for  its  readers,  the  public,  on  matters 
of  moment. 

While  we  are  writing  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives has  taken  up  the  same  sub- 
ject in  committee  of  the  whole.  There 
is  no  resolution,  but  several  members  ven- 
tilated their  opinions  on  Cuba  and  our 
foreign  relations,  but  with  the  most  no- 
table marks  of  irresolution  so  far  as  the 
debate  had  proceeded.  But  Col.  Polk 
has  the  floor,  and  we  expect  from  him 
something  much  more  decided,  about  Cu- 
ba and  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


In  the  meantime  we  proceed  to  consid- 
er the  resolution  and  speeches  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  we  see  also  that  the  debate  is 
to  be  continued  by  that  distinguished 
man,  Senator  Soule\ 

In  the  first  place,  the  resolution  does 
not  cover  the  real  battle-ground,  nor  is 
any  allusion  made  to  it  in  the  argument 
for  and  against  it.  This  was  not  unex- 
pected to  us  who  have  seen  our  so-called 
statesmen  often  at  work,  and  almost  al- 
ways overlook  the  main  point  of  debate. 
The  resolution  asks  for  information  about 
a  piece  6f  business  that  was  then  finished 
and  well  finished  by  the  whig  administra- 
tion. Their  decision  was  wise,  and  with 
their  reasons  no  democrat  need  vex  his 
understanding.*  The  Fillmore  cabinet  re- 

*  Since  tho  preparation  of  this  article  we  have 
read  Mr.  Everett's  letter  to  the  British  minister 
rejecting  tho  proposition  for  the  tripartite  convcn- 
tion.  It  is  the  best  paper  that  has  ever  appeared 
on  the  subject  from  the  State  department.  Its 
spirit  is  progressive,  and  it  enters  fully  and  forcibly 
into  the  reasons  why  Cuba  is  of  no  value  to  Spain, 
the  point  of  all  discussion  on  our  side  of  the  trade. 
This  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Messrs.  Mason  &  Cass  all 
alike  avoid,  and  are  content  to  argue  before  tho 
Senate  without  any  talent,  information  or  zeal  from 
preparation  which  is  at  least  five  years  old.  though 
they  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  revamp  it  for 
the  occasion.  The  world  has  got  beyond  the  juve- 
nile penalty  of  wearing  old  clothes.  A  Broadway 
dandy  would  not  now  bo  moro  ridiculous  among  the 
fresh  and  brilliant  toilettes  of  tho  street,  with 
seedy  breeches,  a  turned  (not  turn)  coat  and  a 
shocking  bad  beaver  and  fair-weather  boots,  than 
these  faded  politicians  in  tho  Senate  in  five-yeas- 
old  opinions  smartly  set  off  by  the  aid  of  scissors 
with  an  edging  of  the  last  paragraph  from  a  news- 
paper. Reserving  our  objections  to  many  of  the 
views  of  Mr.  Everett,  wo  endorse  the  following,  and 
promise  him  that  as  he  had  made  a  great  advance 
in  Whig  opinions  about  Cuba,  he  shall  not  be 
ashamed  of  tho  progressive  character  which  will  be 
displayed  by  his  Democratic  successor. 

"  Can  it  be  for  the  interest  of  Spain  to  cling  to  a  pos- 
session  that  can  only  be  maintained  by  n  garrison  of  25,- 
000  or  30,000  troops,  a  powerful  naval  force,  and  an  an- 
nual expenditure,  for  both  arms  of  the  service,  of  at 
least  $12,000,000?  Cuba  at  this  moment  costs  more  to 
Spain  than  the  entire  naval  and  military  establishment 
oi  the  United  States  costs  the  federal  goverament. 

"8o  far  from  beinfr  really  injured  by  the  loss  of  this 
island,  there  is  no  doubt  that  were  it  peacefully  transfer- 
red to  the  United  States,  a  prosperous  commerce  be- 
tween Cuba  and  Spain,  resulting  from  ancient  nsssocia- 
lions  and  common  language  and  tastes,  would  be  lar  more 
productive  than  the  best  contrived  system  of  colonial 
taxation.  Such,  notoriously,  has  been  the  result  to  Great 
Britain,  of  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  The  decline  of  Spain  from  the  position 
which  she  held  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  is  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  her  colonial  system,  while  within 
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pelled  certain  offers  of  England  and 
France  to  go  into  a  tripartite  treaty  se- 
curing Cuba  to  Spain ;  and  most  virtu- 
ously eschewing  for  all  and  singular  any 
ambitious  designs  of  their  own,  in  the 
same  quarter.  So  the  matter  now  stands : 
proposition  made — proposition  rejected : 
the  statu  quo  not  disturbed.  Now  we  do 
not  say  that  the  offer  to  disturb  the  statu 
quo  of  Cuba,  even  when  rejected,  should" 
not  be  examined  by  the  Senate  with  jeal- 
ous eyes ;  but  we  do  say  that  there  was 
another  affair  for  an  enquiry  from  that 
body  far  more  important,  because  it  does 
most  violently  disturb  the  statu  quo  by 
armed  force,  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
wisest,  but  the  beginning  of  aggressions 
on  us,  which  must  be  met  now,  or  Cuba 
and  Mexico  are  entirely  exposed  to  for- 
eign invasion,  and  the  Monroe  doctrine 

twenty-five  years,  and  since  the  loss  of  her  colonies,  she 
has  entered  upon  a  course  or  rapid  improvement,  un- 
known since  the  abdication  of  thai  Emperor. 

"I  wilt  but  allude  to  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude. 
I  allude  to  die  African  slave  trade,  in  the  suppression  of 
which  France  takes  m  lively  interest,  un  evil  which 
still  forms  a  great  reproach  upon  the  civilization  of 
Christendom,  and  perpetuate*  the  barbnrism  of  Africa, 
but  for  which  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  no  hope  of  a 
complete  remedy  while  Cuba  remains  a  Spanish  colony. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  la*t  suggestions, 
It  would  seem  impossible  for  any  one  who  reflects  upon 
the  events  glanced  at  in  this  note  to  mistake  the  laws  of 
American  growth  and  progress,  or  think  it  can  be  ulti- 
mately arrested  by  a  convention  like  that  proposed. 

**  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  it  would  be  a*  easy 
to  throw  a  dam  from  Cape  Florida  to  Cuba,  in  the  hope 
of  stopping  the  flow  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  to  attempt 
by  a  compact  like  this  to  fix  the  fortunes  of  Cuba  now 
and  for  hereafter — or,  as  expressed  in  the  French  text  of 
the  convention,  for  the  present  as  for  the  future — "pour 
U  present  comme  pour  Cavenir  that  is,  for  all  coming 
time.  The  history  of  the  pasu— of  the  recent  past — 
Hffords  no  assurance  that  twenty  years  hence  France  or 
England  will  even  wish  that  Spain  should  retain  Cuba. 
And  a  century  hence—judging  of  what  will  be  from  what 
has  been—the  pages  which  record  this  proposition,  will, 
like  the  record  of  the  family  compact  between  France 
and  Spain,  have  no  interest  but  for  the  antiquary.  Even 
nbw  the  President  cannot  doubt  that  both  France  and 
Knuland  would  prefer  any  change  in  ihe  condition  of 
Cuba  to  that  which  is  most  to  be  apprehended,  viz.,  an 
internal  convulsion  which  should  renew  the  horrors  and 
the  fate  of  St.  Domingo.  I  will  intimate  a  final  objection 
to  the  proposed  convention. 

*'  M.  de  Turgot  and  Lord  Malmsbury  put  forward  as 
the  reason  for  entering  into  such  a  compact,  the  atticks 
which  have  lately  been  made  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  by 
lawless  bands  of  adventurers  from  the  United  States, 
with  the  avowed  design  of  taking  possession  of  that 
island.  The  President  is  convinced  that  the  conclusion 
of  such  a  treaty .  instead  of  pulling  a  stop  to  thet-e  lawless 
proceedings,  would  give  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to 
them,  and  would  strike  a  death-blow  to  the  conservative 

Solicy  hitherto  pursued  In  this  country  towards  Cuba, 
o  administration  of  this  government,  however  strong 
in  the  public  confidence  in  other  respects,  could  stand  a 
day  under  ihe  odium  of  having  stipulated  with  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  that  in  no  future  time,  under  no 
change  of  circumstances,  by  no  amicable  arrangement 
with  Spain,  by  no  act  of  lawful  war  (should  that  calamity 
unfortunately  occur),  by  no  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  should  they,  like  the  possessions  of  Spain  on 
the.  American  continent,  succeed  in  rendering  themselves 
independent— in  fine,  by  no  over-ruling  necessity  of  self- 
preservation— should  the  United  States  ever  make  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba." 


made  ridiculous  and  its  authors  covered 
with  scorn  and  contempt.  We  mean  here 
to  refer  to  the  situation  of  Hayti,  the 
near  neighbor  of  Cuba,  and  a  very  fine 
island  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
God ;  but  one  which  has  been  darkened 
by  the  bloodiest  tragedies  in  all  history — 
the  massacre  of  St.  Domingo.  3*hat 
island  is  probably  by  this  time  within  the 
grasp  of  the  French  Emperor,  who  has  for 
some  time  been  cherishing  designs  of  ab- 
sortion  upon  it.  His  instrument  is  Pres- 
ident Baez,  a  mulatto,  who  was  educated 
in  France.  This  mulatto  has  large  estates, 
and  has  been  for  over  a  year  colonizing 
them  by  Frenchmen  exclusively,  with  a 
view  to  becoming  a  department  of  France, 
like  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guad- 
aloupe,  whence  the  blackest  Ethiopians 
were  sent  as  representatives  to  the  late 
French  Assembly.*  Great  numbers  of 
French  emigrants  have  come  over,  and 
are  now  on  the  way  to  St.  Domingo, 
under  the  protection  and  aid  of  the 
French  Government.  Congress  seems  to 
be  ignorant  of  these  facts,  and  the  Presi- 
dent criminally  negligent  of  his  duties. 
At  the  same  time  that  French  emigrants 
are  accepted,  introduced  and  settled 
comfortably  by  the  Dominican  President, 
our  own  citizens  are,  by  the  same  Presi- 
dent and  his  clique,  rigorously  excluded. 
Louis  Napoleon  is  the  oldest  grantee  of 
the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  has  recently 
offered  to  associate  Americans  with  him 
in  the  enterprise,  and  he  wants  a  de- 
pot for  the  lines  of  steamers  he  is 
about  establishing.  This  Samana  rumor, 
will  be  true  before  the  meeting  of  our 
next  Congress,  if  the  do-nothing  policy 
of  our  present  Fogy  Administration  were 
to  continue.  All  this  is,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  a  much  more  recent  and  palpable, 
and  dangerous  and  domineering  defiance 
of  this  country,  and  "  its  established  pol- 
icy," and  its  reiterated  threats,  than  such 
burnt  powder  and  spent  ball  as  a  rejected 
proposition  to  treat  with  France  and  Eng- 
land for  the  neutrality  of  Cuba,  or  that 
other  terror  to  old  gentlemen,  the  land 
privateering  of  Count  Boulbon,  in  Sonora, 


*  One  of  the  richest  scenes  occurred  on  the  entrance 
of  these  three  colored  gentlemen,  and  their  taking  their 
seats  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly.  All  eyes  were,  of 
course,  turned  on  them.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated, 
nothing  disconcerted,  they  drew  out  of  their  white  vea* 
pocAets,  each  one  his  eye-glass,  and  all  three  veiy 
steadily  surveyed  their  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven 
colleagues  for  several  minutes. 
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which  has  been  already  extinguished  by 
his  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  Mexi- 
cans. The  French  Emperor  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent party  from  a  simple  patrician  in  ex- 
ile seeking  by  foraging  in  distant  lands, 
to  better  the  fortunes  of  his  house ;  and 
the  actual  occupation  of  a  part  of  Hayti 
by  means  of  colonization  as  the  act  of 
one  very  bad  sovereign,  who  has  atro- 
ciously usurped  power  in  France,  and  is 
known  to  court  a  collision  with  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  to  the  defunct  Cuban  nego- 
tiation, a  living  lion  to  a  dead  dog  at 
least.  This  bold  usurpation  was  even 
known  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
President's  message,  and  it  was  known 
when  the  committee  of  the  Senate  pre- 
sented their  resolution,  and  when  they 
assembled  to  debate  their  foreign  policy, 
and  to  repeat  for  the  thousandth  time 
their  determination  to  enforce  the  youth- 
ful decision  of  1816.  Yet  no  notice  is 
taken  of  this  capital,  actual  infraction  of 
our  rights,  and  of  all  our  messages  and 
speeches  since  the  time  of  James  Mon- 
roe. In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  presume,  such  a  thing  cannot  continue ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  real  difficulty 
will  there  be  presented,  discussed  and  de- 
cided. As  it  is,  the  Queen  of  England, 
though  a  woman,  would  have  shown  more 
spirit  than  the  President,  and  the  "  forci- 
ble feebles  "  of  the  House  of  Lords  would 
have  been  giants  compared  with  the  Nes- 
tors  of  the  Senate.  It  may  be  said  that 
we  might  have  a  contradiction  of  the 
news  from  Hayti,  or  that  some  explana- 
tion may  be  given  of  it  so  as  to  make  our 
action  on  it  of  a  different  character;  but 
we  answer  that  action  is  not  now  instant- 
ly required,  but  information  is  sought, 
opinions  are  to  be  formed,  and  the  public 
and  the  government  are  to  have  an  under- 
standing of  what  is  to  be  done  between 
us  and  foreign  powers  on  the  subject  of 
colonization  on  this  continent.  Every  fact 
and  every  rumor  almost  on  the  subject 
should  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  this 
country.  And  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  no  question  about  the  fate  of 
Cuba  can  now  be  treated  properly  until 
the  actual  French  doings  at  Hayti 
is  made  matter  of  enquiry,  which,  if  true, 
present  the  case  for  most  emphatic  pro- 
ceedings. On  that  topic  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  hereafter.  Our  present  ob- 
jection to  the  Senate  resolution  and  de- 


bate is,  that  it  has  omitted  the  real  topio 
to  be  examined :  and  has  taken  up  a  mat- 
ter which,  as  it  stands,  is  not  half  as  vital 
to  our  people  and  the  world.  Still  we  re- 
cognize the  overwhelming  importance  of 
Cuban  destiny,  and  are  ready  to  challenge 
any  comer,  who  proposes  to  absorb  that 
island.  We  go  much  further  than  the 
Senator*  whose  positions  are  to  be  criti- 
cised. This  leads  to  what  we  have  to  say 
upon  that  subject,  as  well  as  to  what  we 
entirely  object  to,  coming  from  others. 

In  the  second  place  then,  we  repudiate 
for  the  democratic  party  the  doctrines 
alike  of  Mason,  Cass  and  Underwood,  and 
dissent  from  their  stale  and  worn  out  de- 
clarations, that  the  United  States  is  con- 
tent  to  have  Cuba  a  colony  of  Spain  any 
longer  :  or  those  other  empty  declarations 
that  we  will  not  interfere  with  it  unless 
other  "persons  attempt  to  grasp  or  buy  it, 
or  until  it  has  achieved  its  own  indepen- 
dence. This  is  the  pith  of  the  speeches 
in  the  Senate;  and  senators  get  warm 
over  such  fossil  politics,  and  call  in  wit- 
nesses to  participate  in  their  patriotic  de- 
votion to  the  interests  and  honor  of  the 
United  States.  We  might  as  well  say  at 
once,  that  our  people  want  Cuba,  and  that 
our  people  will  have  it,  and  that  it  is  idle 
for  politicians  to  name  the  cases  in  which 
they  will  give  their  consent  to  its  acquisi- 
tion. The  whole  race  of  so-called  states- 
men in  this  country  who  have  thus  far 
been  in  place,  "  have  learned  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing,"  like  the  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty now  driven  forever  from  the  throne 
of  France.  They  are  about  to  disappear 
before  the  flood  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment, which  they  do  not  understand  and 
cannot  resist.  And  their  retreat  from  the 
mismanagement  of  affairs  will  be  hailed 
by  the  vigorous  and  aspiring  minds  of 
America  as  a  blessing  to  mankind.  Let 
us  consider  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  discussed  their  very  defective  reso- 
lution. A  short  abstract  of  their  speech- 
es will  give  us  all  the  light  required. 

Mr.  Mason  is  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  He  presents 
his  resolution  of  enquiry,  and  in  sub- 
stance says,  that  although  the  offer  of 
France  and  England  to<  treat  with  us  for 
the  neutrality  of  Cuba  was  rejected,  yet 
the  fact  is  significant.  These  powers 
knew  we  could  not  accept  their  offer,  for 
they  knew  the  settled  American  policy  in 
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that  respect.  Every  country  in  Europe 
knew  that  while  Cuba  remained  in  Span- 
ish dependency,  the  United  States  had 
said  they  would  not  interfere  with  it. — 
But  they  distrusted  us,  and  for  that  rea- 
son intended  to  bring  us  to  a  tripartite 
treaty  compact.  Then  the  Senator,  with 
the  utmost  solemnity  and  at  great  length, 
avers  that  he  is  content  to  have  Cuba  re- 
main a  Spanish  colony,  unless  she  can 
break  the  Spanish  yoke  by  her  own  force. 
He  says  that  Cuba  is  as  much  the  pro- 
perty of  Spain  as  New  Mexico  and  Ore- 
gon is  our  property;  and  it  would  tar- 
nish our  national  fame  if  the  govern- 
ment or  citizens  of  the  United  States 
attempted  to  tear  the  colony  from  the 
mother  country.  He  holds  that  the  in- 
terference of  England  and  France  is 
however  designed  to  prevent  their  being 
injured  by  the  union  of  Cuba  to  this 
confederacy;  and  thereupon  admonishes 
them  that  they  will  hasten  the  event,  and 
that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  together 
cannot  prevent  the  result,  which  is  a 
mere  question  of  time.  He  blames  the 
President  for  publishing  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  which  has  been  written 
about  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  and  thinks 
the  publication  will  postpone  any  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty  on  the  subject. — 
This  speech  had  all  the  aid  of  prepara- 
tion. It  is  said  to  have  been  delibera- 
ted after  a  conference  with  Senator  Cass 
only.  We  presume  those  two  gentle- 
men considered  it  their  duty  to  take 
an  undivided  responsibility  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  sequel  will  show  that  they 
had  done  better  to  confer  more  gener- 
ally with  their  colleagues,  and  perhaps  ta- 
ken a  little  advice.  It  is  probable  that 
if  a  democratic  caucus  had  been  held  to 
compare  notes,  and  according  to  military 
etiquette,  the  opinion  of  the  youngest 
person  present  had  been  taken  first, 
there  would  have  been  a  different  line 
of  policy  pursued  by  all  parties,  and  the 
damage  to  several  reputations  might  have 
been  much  diminished.     But  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Cass  remarks  that  he  thought  the 
present  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history 
of  our  relations  with  other  countries,  and 
that  we  should  be  called  on  often  to  set- 
tle similar  practical  questions.  He  was 
a  believer  in  the  manifest  destiny  doc- 
trine, and  said  that  he  desired  last  year 
to  repudiate  by  public  protest  the  inter- 


polation of  Russia  in  the  law  of  nations, 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  all  national 
independence  whatever.  Thinks  that  if 
the  protest  had  been  made  by  the  United 
States,  war  would  not  have  followed  any 
moro  than  from  the  exercise  of  any  other 
clear  national  right.  There  was  no 
"entangling  alliance"  then  contemplated 
with  anybody,  and  the  New  York  Whig 
convention  has  denounced  the  doctrine  he 
then  advocated,  by  resolving  solemnly  to 
protest  against  any  deliberate  defiance  of 
the  law  of  nations,  et  cetera.  The  law  of 
nations  is  not  an  inflexible  code,  and  it  is 
to  be  modified  under  some  circumstances. 
We  shall  be  compelled  by  manifest  desti- 
ny and  our  duty  to  insist  upon  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  of  excluding  future  Euro- 
pean colonies  from  this  continent.  As  soon 
as  the  United  States  recovered  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  Revolution,  we  interfered 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish 
Colonies  in  South  America,  on  the  ground 
that  if  the  colonial  tie  was  not  severed, 
every  war  of  the  parent  state  would  shake 
also  the  offshoot  here,  and  thus  we  should 
always  be  in  the  midst  of  war  springing 
from  distant  causes. 

The  senator  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever of  the  real  difficulty  which  exists  in 
Hayti ;  but  hopes  that  the  expedition  of 
Count  Boulbon,  in  Sonora,  is  not  of  the 
character  attributed  to  it ;  though  if  it  be 
he  is  for  resisting  it  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  country,  as  we  resisted  the  original 
attempt  to  subjugate  the  colonies  of 
Spain.  In  this  connection,  he  takes  up 
the  Cuban  resolution,  and  refers  for  his 
views  with  respect  to  her,  to  his  Yucatan 
speech  on  the  question  of  sending  aid  to 
that  State  then  overrun  by  Indians,  and 
likely  to  be  despoiled  of  all  the  Spanish 
race.  This  was  in  1847,  five  years  ago, 
and  he  sees  no  cause  since  to  change  his 
opinions.  Self-defence  was  the  right  of 
nations  as  well  as  of  individuals,  and  the 
danger  was  to  be  judged  of  by  the  party 
himself,  without  any  hesitation.  Prox- 
imity, and  the  nature  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  nations  are  considerations  to 
govern ;  and  he  declares  that  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves  to  avow  distinctly  to  the 
world  that  the  attempt  of  any  other  na- 
tion to  procure,  peaceably  or  forcibly,  the 
transfer  of  Cuba  from  Spain,  would  be 
resisted  with  all  the  power  of  the  coun- 
try.    To  others,  it  ought  to  be  a  question 
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of  interest,  bat  to  as  it  was  one  of  neces- 
sity— of  life  or  death.  "Such  were  my 
sentiments  then  (1847),  and  such  are  my 
sentiments  now.  So  long  as  Spain  retains 
Cuba,  or  till  the  island  becomes  indepen- 
dent— truly  and  honorably — we  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  it."  The  senator 
is  desirous  to  purchase  the  island  from 
Spain,  and  at  a  liberal  and  even  at  an  ex- 
travagant price ;  but  would  resist  its 
transfer  to  any  other  nation  with  all  the 
means  which  God  has  given  us.  No  man, 
he  says,  has  a  right  to  charge  him  with 
filibustering.  If  Cuba  desires  her  inde- 
pendence and  fights  for  it,  she  will  have 
his  sympathies,  and  this  government 
would  recognize  it  the  moment  that  was 
achieved ;  but  meantime  we  must  respect 
the  existing  colonial  relation.  The  weak- 
ness and  remoteness  of  Spain,  as  well  as 
the  agitated  state  of  Cuba,  required  from 
a  nation  so  near  and  powerful  as  the  Uni- 
ted States  great  forbearance.  It  was 
natural  that  stringent  laws  should  be 
passed  there ;  we  would  do  the  same  in 
like  circumstances.  The  senator  saw  with 
regret  that  there  was  an  effort  to  insist  on 
the  rights  of  Purser  Smith,  and  com- 
mends the  conduct  of  the  administration. 
Considers  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Law  equally 
presumptious  and  unpardonable ;  "  it 
could  have  been  to  him  a  comparatively 
unimportant  point  whether  A  or  B  was 
the  purser  of  his  ships,"  and  thinks  the 
government  was  right  in  excluding  Purser 
Smith.  "  The  honor  of  the  country, 
thank  God,  was  not  in  the  keeping  of  Mr. 
Law;  it  was  in  better  hands.  Has  no 
fears  of  constitutional  difficulties  about 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba;  and  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana  are  amongst  our 
best  citizens.  The  Cubans  would  be  the 
same.  On  the  general  subject  of  annex- 
ation, declares  that  he  has  a  capacious 
swallow  for  territory.  The  cautious  ask 
where  annexation  is  to  stop?  That 
question  will  be  for  posterity  to  decide ; — 
thinks  it  is  almost  boundless,  and  should 
not  stop  at  all,  because  difficulties  can  be 
adjusted  between  neighbors  none  the  less 
if  they  are  under  the  same  general  sys- 
tem of  confederation.  Says  that  we  have 
annexed  four  countries;  Florida  and 
Louisiana  by  purchase,  Texas  by  treaty, 
and  New  Mexico  and  California  by  con- 
quest and  purchase.  He  is  for  honest 
acquisition,  and  against  any  other.     The 


senator  winds  up  his  speech  with  a  phil- 
lipic  against  the  British  wholesale  system 
of  land-plundering  and  consequent  en- 
slavement  of  her  miserable  colonists  all 
round  the  world.  The  shallow  London 
newspapers  come  in  for  their  share  of 
contempt ;  and  the  desperate  condition  of 
the  British  poor  at  home  is  contrasted 
with  the  comfort  of  the  same  classes  in 
the  United  States.  As  to  British  public 
opinion,  it  has  had  too  much  weight  in 
America,  and  he  seeks  to  correct  that 
evil ;  but  has  not  any  disposition  to  fan 
the  flame  of  war  with  England,  as  some 
have  charged  to  him. 

This  speech  was  also  very  carefully 
prepared,  and  is  said  to  have  been  read 
from  the  manuscript  to  the  Senate.  If 
so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  very  se- 
lect consultation  between  the  senator  and 
Mr.  Mason,  in  which,  upon  a  point  of  most 
primary  importance  to  all  the  States 
represented  in  the  Senate,  they  determined 


to  consult  nobody 
acted  accordingly. 


but   themselves,  and 
We  cannot  commend 


this  line  of  action ;  but  we  are  even 
more  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  distingushed  colleagues. 

Mr.  Underwood  (Whig)  continued  the 
discussion  with  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  confusion  and  contradiction  for 
that  side  of  the  Senate.  Of  course,  he  en- 
dorses the  administration,  and  the  principal 
positions  of  his  colleagues.  He  adds  some 
ingredients  of  his  own,  which  it  would 
amuse  the  reader  to  examine,  if  it  were 
not  so  laborious  to  wade  through  a  very 
indifferent  style  of  composition,  and 
blundering  without  end.  He  starts  off 
with  the  following  Whig  oUipodrida. 
That  the  farmers  should  be  taught  their 
business  by  an  agricultural  bureau ;  that 
our  manufactures  should  be  protected 
against  a  ruinous    foreign   competition, 

and still  that  we  should  unfurl  our 

commercial  flag  on  every  sea  and  shore. 
This  smacks  of  the  savor  of  the  Ameri- 
can system,  and  all  that  false  policy 
which  teaches  in  the  Old  World  that  the 
governments  are  to  take  care  of  the 
people.  The  idea  the  senator  has  of  the 
nature  of  our  Federal  government  is  to 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  debate 
(Globe,  28th  Dec,  1852),  and  is  really  a 
thing  to  be  known  and  avoided.  We 
cannot  report  it ;  but  his  account  of  its 
derivation    should    not  be  lost  to  pos- 
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terity  for  want  of  room  to  quote  a  couple 
of  sentences.  "  Our  Federal  scheme  ex- 
isted in  essence  long  before  it  was  fully 
completed  by  the  formation  of  a  general 
government.  Its  essence  may  be  found 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  State 
governments  by  which  you  assign  the 
legislative  functions  to  one  department, 
and  exclude  the  officers  of  every  other 
department  from  participation  in  them, 
and  so  of  the  judicial  and  executive  de- 
partments." The  senator  thinks  peace 
the  road  to  progress;  and  holds  up  the 
contrast  of  small  Kinkel  and  Kossuth 
subscriptions  for  liberty,  with  the  large 
donations  to  religion.  He  regrets  the 
first  French  Revolution  ;  he  ridicules  the 
last ;  and  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  men 
should  be  prepared  for  freedom  by  their 
masters,  before  they  have  any  right  to  it. 
On  the  topic  of  debate,  he  gives  no 
opinion,  and  indeed  from  his  timidity  in 
deciding  very  remote  abstractions,  we 
would  have  been  disappointed  if  he  had. 
It  is  pretty  evident  that  his  speech  has 
contributed  very  little  that  was  new,  or 
true,  or  pertinent,  and  we  must  confine 
ourselves  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
subject  to  the  two  other  speeches.  In  all 
conscience  they  contain  errors  and  short- 
comings enough  to  absorb  our  attention  ; 
and  to  vindicate  the  necessity  for  saying 
what  we  shall  find  it  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  suppress,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
offensive. 

There  is  not  a  sound  proposition  an- 
nounced by  either  of  the  Democratic  sen- 
ators. We  will  enumerate  the  whole  list 
of  common  places,  and  afterwards  demon- 
strate their  total  incorrectness,  one  by 
one.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  it  has 
been  the  habit  of  Congress  and  the  Fede- 
ral Executive  to  agree  to  the  conclusions 
of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Cass :  but  we  are 
willing  to  devote  some  time  and  labor  to 
the  task  of  enlightening  the  official  as  well 
as  the  public  mind  to  the  contrary. 

First.  It  is  asserted  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  well  agreed  that  Cuba 
should  remain  a  dependency  of  Spain. 

Second.  That  Cuba  is  the  property  of 
Spain,  as  much  as  New  Mexico  or  Oregon 
is  our  property ;  and  that  Spain  has  the 
right  to  sell  her,  and  that  we  should  buy 
her  at  a  liberal,  or  even  at  an  extrava- 
gant price. 

Third.    That  until   Cuba  breaks  her 


yoke  by  force  and  sustains  her  independ- 
ence, we  cannot  receive  her  with  open 
arms,  and  she  must  bear  her  oppressions 
as  best  she  can,  although  they  are  now 
among  the  very  worst  in  the  world.  That 
jillibustering  is  a  thing  to  be  reprobated 
by  all  men  having  any  regard  for  social 
rights,  and  for  the  muniments  of  property. 

In  our  opinion  not  one  of  these  opin- 
ions is  true  at  this  time,  or  can  ever  be 
true  hereafter.  And  it  is  only  possible 
that  they  have  been  strictly  true  at  any 
period.  To  begin  with  the  assertion  that 
our  people  are  content  that  Cuba  should 
remain  a  Spanish  colony.  This  is  a  total 
mistake,  which  no  amount  of  iteration  can 
make  otherwise.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
agreed  that  Cuba  should  depend  on  Spain 
any  longer,  and  they  have  not  been  so  for 
years  past.  Doubtless,  politicians  with- 
out sagacity,  and  lawyers  without  learn- 
ing, have  been  mystified  by  the  notion 
that  the  colonial  tie. could  not  be  cat  by 
any  mode  except  the  consent  of  Spain,  or 
the  violence  of  Cuba ;  but  these  gentle- 
men are  profound  in  old  books,  and  know 
little  of  nature  or  philosophy.  They 
have  preached  therefore  that  Spain  had  a 
legal  right  to  retain  her  colony,  till  the 
public  ear  has  accepted  the  doctrine, 
though  the  public  mind  has  never  con- 
sented to  it. 

A  glance  at  the  recent  history  of  terri- 
torial acquisition,  and  a  reference  to  its 
consequences  will  soon  establish  the  truth 
of  these  remarks. 

In  1816,  and  up  to  1822,  when  we  re- 
cognized the  independence  of  the  other 
Spanish  colonies,  it  is  likely  that  the  peo- 
ple had  not  determined  upon  their  duty  to 
themselves  with  reference  to  Cuba.  Our 
own  area  was  sufficient  for  us  with-  the 
recent  purchases  of  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida, which  secured  us  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  unbroken  line  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  Gulf,  from  Passamaqnoddy 
to  the  Sabine.  But  since  that  period, 
and  especially  when  Texas  was  torn  from 
Mexico,  for  abundant  cause,  by  her  own 
revolutionary  hands,  in  1836,  the  people 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  predica- 
ment of  Cuba.  The  sympathisers  with 
Texas  sympathise  with  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  their  discontent  has  been  re- 
peatedly manifested.  It  is  a  tide  that 
can  know  no  ebb,  nor  any  barrier  but  the 
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eternal  foundations  of  reason  asd  justice, 
on  which  stand  alike  property  and  liberty. 
The  American  people  want  Cuba — want 
it  now — and  will  have  it  by  some  means 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  period  of 
time.     They  want  it,  not  to  enslave  or  to 
plunder  it,  not  to  impoverish  the  soil  nor 
to  degrade  the  inhabitants,  but  to  make 
it  immensely  more  valuable  in  resources 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  it.   They  know 
that,  as  so  much  territory,  if  it  were  un- 
der free  institutions,  it  would  yield  larger 
and  better  products,  and  be  a  better  cus- 
tomer.    As  a  commercial  position,  Ha- 
vana would  be  much  easier  and  cheaper 
of  access.     Cuba  is  now  under  pecuniary 
burthens,  and,  amongst  other  things,  ta- 
riffs are  imposed  on  American  flour  and 
provisions,  for  the  sake  of  revenue  for  the 
mother    country,   which    are  enormous. 
This  has  been  a  subject  of  resentment  to 
all  the  Western  States  of  the  Union  ;  and 
the  Northern  States  are  taxed  on  their 
ships  and  cargoes  heavily  and  unjustly. 
Our   people  understand  thoroughly   the 
importance  of  the  Cuban  trade,  which  is 
far  greater  than  their  trade  with  Spain. 
They  know  it  would  be  quadrupled  if  it 
were  not  for  the  reckless  impositions  on 
the  Cubans,  levied  to  maintain  the  abso- 
lute and  absurd  system  of  monarchy  in  the 
mother  country,  and  amounting  to  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars.   And  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  merchant  and   the  producer, 
they  dissent  from  the  necessity  or   de- 
cency of  the  present  condition  of  things. 
Since  1848,  and  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
of  California,  with  its  immense  intercourse 
with  the  old  States  ;  since  the  establish- 
ment of  steamer  lines  to  carry  on  that 
commerce,  and  to  convey  the  outpouring 
emigration  to  the  Pacific,  the  position  of 
Cuba  has  become  greatly  altered.      It  is 
not  only  the  gate  of  the  Mississippi  river 
at  its  mouth,  but  it  is,  also,  the  turnpike 
bar  to  the  highway  to  California.     In  the 
most  ordinary  times,  the  position  of  Spain 
as  master  of  Cuba  would  be  dangerous  to 
this  extensive  and  crowded  thoroughfare  ; 
but  any  day  might  see  it  in  the  hands  of 
the    first    maritime    power  which    may 
choose  to  be  provoked  with   the   United 
States.      France,  particularly,  would  be 
able  to  annoy  us  terribly  by  taking  pos- 
session of  Cuba  as  well  as  Hayti.      The 
mere  gold  discovery  and  its  consequences 


are  enough  to  make  the  people  of  the  United 
States  jealous  of  Spanish  domination  in 
Cuba,  and  uneasy  and  discontented  with 
it.     And  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  said  with  any  confidence  that  we 
are  contented  to  let  Cuba  remain  a  colony.  ~ 
But  there  is  a  further  reason  which  is  new 
and  startling  why  our  people  regard  Cuba 
with  high  dissatisfaction.      We  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the   advance  of  monarchical 
aggression  upon  the  institutions  and  rights 
of  this  Republic,  which  stands  so  sternly 
opposed  to  the  whole  condition  of  things 
in  Europe.      We  do  not  occupy  the  old 
relation   to   tyrants  any  ,  longer.      They 
have  been  shaken  from  their  thrones,  and 
again  been  restored  to  power.      Between 
1848  and  1853  the  most  terrible  convul- 
sion of  centuries  has  passed  over  the  world 
and  left  its  effects.     The  United  States  are 
now  the  only  formidable  Democratic  pow- 
er on  the  face  of  the  earth.      And  their 
free  citizens  are  ready  to  accept  any  chal- 
lenge  to  do  battle   for  their  principles 
against  all  the  tyrants.      In  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  article  we  will  shew  that  the 
conflict  is  not  far  off.      We  can  perceive 
the  approach  of  the  danger  in  looking  at 
the  present  condition  of  the  world  with  a 
view  to  preparation  for  consequences.  But 
the  world  at  large  is  not  more  changed 
since  1816  than  we  are  changed  ourselves. 
The  youth  we  were,  has  grown  into  a  Titan 
of  strength  and  courage,  who  thinks  him- 
self a  match  for  any  single  or  associated 
enemy.    They  are  ignorant  of  the  map,  and 
superficial  in  their  views  who  pretend  to 
scan  the  future  and  do  not  see  that  Cuba 
is  something  more  than  a  Spanish  col- 
ony.     Cuba  is  the  Gibraltar  of  the  New 
World,  and  its  keys  are  at  the  command 
to-morrow  of  all  the  crowned  and  mitred 
heads  of  Europe,  whose  emissary  is  the 
Emperor  of  France.      Within  the  period 
of  five  years,  in  which  Mr.  Cass  announces 
that  his  opinions  with  respect  to   Cuba 
have  undergone  no  alteration,  the  most 
imperious  new  reasons  have  arisen  to  com- 
pel any  statesman  to  re-examine  and  to 
remodel  any  judgment  he  may  have  pre- 
viously entertained.       It  is  worse   than 
thoughtless,   it  is  almost  criminal,  for  a 
senator  to   talk  of  adhering  to  what  he 
may  have  said  five  years  ago  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  other  na- 
tions, and  their  colonies  and  protectorates. 
Since  that  time  this  Union*  has  about  been 
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doubled  in  strength  and  extent ;  and  such 
is  the  rapidity  of  events  that  the  good  for- 
tune of  California  and  New  Mexico  will 
swiftly  overtake  the  whole  of  British  North 
America.  The  entire  cordon  of  island  cas- 
tles with  which  England  frowns  upon  our 
coasts,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Bermuda,  from 
Bermuda  to  Bahama,  from  Bahama  to 
Jamaica,  and  from  Jamaica  to  Roatan, 
will  be  broken  up,  and  become,  as  they 
should  be,  our  own  outposts.  But  with- 
out anticipating,  consider  this  further  rea- 
son why  our  present  relation  to  Cuba  is 
radically  different.  Spain  is  so  weak  that 
she  has  made  a  confession  that  she  cannot 
hold  it.  She  has  allowed  England  and 
France  to  offer  to  make  a  compact  for  the 
protection  of  her  own  colony,  which  she 
fears  she  cannot  hold  against  individual 
attack.  What  right  has  a  man  to  have^  a 
wife  he  cannot  take  care  of:  what  right 
has  a  nation  to  keep  a  colony  it  cannot 
defend,  and  that  colony  lying  contiguous 
to  another  continent,  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  parent.  This 
great  fact  is  conclusive  of  the  case,  with- 
out considering  the  point  at  all,  that  Cuba 
at  the  ripe  age  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  has  full  claims  to  majority :  when 
Spain  confesses  she  has  not  the  power, 
either  by  force  or  affection,  to  retain  Cuba 
single  handed,  the  state  of  pupilage  has 
come  to  a  natural  end.  Somebody  will 
have  it  from  her  ;  perhaps  one  or  both  of 
the  disinterested  friends  who  have  volun- 
teered their  protection,  covet  Cuba  more 
than  we  do  ;  and  the  very  vehemence  of 
the  disclaimer  in  the  London  Times  is 
suspicious ; — the  Hayti  affair  is  conclusive 
occupation  for  colonization. 

Irrespective  then  of  the  vast  interests  of 
our  agricultural  and  commercial  public  in 
a  Cuban  revolution,  and  of  the  new  inter- 
ests which  have  sprung  up  in  the  Pacific, 
to  which  the  pathway  is  Havana,  as  much 
as  Chagres ;  and  also  aside  from  the 
dangerous  proximity  of  the  island  to 
our  coast  as  a  fortress  of  despotism,  in  the 
approaching  crisis  between  the  kings  of 
the  old  world  and  the  people  of  the  new  ; 
and,  if  possible,  forgetting  the  loud  em- 
phasis of  Spanish  horrors  systematical- 
ly practised  on  the  Cubans  of  every  condi- 
tion ;  there  is  in  the  Anglo-French  inter- 
vention of  1851,  which  was  called  a  police 
movement  only,  and  in  the  intervention  at 
Washington  of  the  same  parties  in  1852, 


as  well  as  the  practices  of  the  Bonapartean 
agent  in  Hayti,  the  most  conclusive  reasons 
for  the  United  States  to  take  possession  of 
Cuba  without  delay.  We  are  responsible 
for  this  advice,  and  we  know  that  the 
common  sense  of  the  whole  Union  is  re- 
sponsive to  it.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  interested,  and  their  vote  with- 
in twelve  months  will  be  unanimous.  The 
people  will  have  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  as  we  perceive  by  all  that  has  been 
done  by  Secretaries  and  Senators  that  the 
great  subject  is  as  much  misunderstood  as 
if  it  were  trivial  and  contingent.  Mr. 
Buchanan  moves  for  the  purchase  of  Spain 
in  1848,  at  one  hundred  millions,  and  he 
tells  the  American  minister  not  to  say  to 
Spain  what  were  the  inducements  to  part 
with  it ;  but  to  give  her  the  reasons  why 
it  was  to  us  indispensable  and  invalulable.  - 
Any  Yankee  would  have  given  better  in- 
structions for  the  purchase  of  a  clock,  or 
a  hat,  or  a  coat. 

And  then  come  those  grave  senators  in 
the  recent  debate,  and  they  talk  after  the 
old  fashion  of  things,  we  suppose  because  it 
takes  labor  to  keep  up  with  the  course  of 
change ;  and  they  say  that  the  policy  of 
twenty  years  ago  in  reference  to  Cuba  is 
good  enough  for  us  to-day ;  they  have  no 
objection  to  the  island  always  belonging  to 
Spain,  as  they  say  it  now  belongs  to  her. 
More  grievous  errors  could  not  be  com- 
mitted. 

There  are  several  cases  in  which  the 
colonial  status  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
us,  nor  continued  any  longer. 

If  the  slave  trade  be  increased  at  the  pre- 
sent ratio,  Cuba  will  be  overrun  with  Afri- 
cans ;  and  if  Spain  and  her  allies  should  pro- 
pose to  erect  another  Ethiopian  king  there, 
and  protect  him  as  their  ward,  the  United 
States  would  be  bound  to  interfere,  al- 
though he  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  for  he  would  keep  up  the 
slave  trade  and  destroy  the  whites  by  ex- 
termination .  This  is  monstrous,  and  we  will 
not  not  allow  it.  This  continent  is  for 
white  people,  and  not  only  the  continent, 
but  the  islands  adjacent,  and  the  negro 
must  be  kept  in  slavery  at  Cuba  and  Hay- 
ti, under  white  republican  masters.  As 
for  the  free  blacks,  there  is  another  conti- 
nent for  them,  which  they  can  conquer ; 
and  they  have  had  our  advice  heretofore 
to  that  effect.  The  Monroe  doctrine  » 
not  sufficient.    At  any  rate,  the  free  ne- 
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gro  must  intervene  in  Africa,  and  conquer 
Afrioa,  and  erect  there  a  vast  empire  for 
himself  and  all  of  Ham's  descendants. — 
This  is  a  proposition  first  broached  by  this 
Review,  and  it  is  the  ftrue  doctrine  and  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance.  Yet 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  has  a  re- 
solution to  offer  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  a  speech  to  match,  out  and  dried,  to 
read  to  the  Senate,  has  probably  never  giv- 
en a  thought  to  a  topic  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  and  which  is  up  to  the  times, 
instead  of  being  twenty-five  years  behind 
or  a  whole  age.  We  respectfully  advise 
him  to  move  a  resolution  on  the  continent 
of  Africa  and  free  negro  conquest,  instead 
of  timidly  defending  Monroe's  legacy  and 
modestly  declining  to  hurt  Spanish  sensi- 
bility. We  shall  have  much  to  say  here- 
after in  regard  to  intervention  of  all  sorts, 
and  will  prove  that  the  South  has  deeper 
intorests  in  it  than  she  imagines,  and  we 
advise  all  persons  to  read  the  Democratic 
Review,  which  is  posted  up  on  the  living 
questions  of  the  day  and  which  intends 
to  lead  in  their  discussion.  As  to  looking 
to  Congress  for  the  truth  and  wisdom 
which  must  control  the  government  of  any 
radical  administration,  experience  is  shew- 
ing that  the  expectation  is  not  well  found- 
ed, but  we  promise  never  to  disappoint  the 
reader,  and  to  keep  on  speaking  about 
everything  of  interest,  and  to  the  point 
according  to  that  rule  moral  obligation, 
which  is  to  decide  the  pending  question  by 
all  the  lights,  past  and  present,  ancient 
and  recent. 

If  the  oppression  now  practised  by 
court  martials,  spies,  gens  tfarmes  and 
tax-gatherers  and  excisemen,  by  means 
of  cruelty  and  confiscation,  and  imprison- 
ment, should  be  greatly  increased,  the 
United  States  would  be  compelled  from 
motives  of  humanity  to  break  up  such  an 
outrage. 

If  Spain  allowed  the  hostile  fleets  of 
French  and  English  steamers  to  make 
Havana  their  harbor  during  hostilities 
actual,  or  impending  with  us,  we  would 
be  bound  to  carry  the  war,  and  a  war  of 
conquest,  immediately  into  Cuba,  even 
should  the  Cubans  not  make  any  effort  for 
their  independence. 

If  Louis  Napoleon  threaten  Cuba,  or 
if  we  are  driven  by  his  infraction  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  to  take  up  arms 
against    him    at    Hayti,   the    very   first 


thing  we  must  do  will  be  to  seize  Cuba 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  keeping  open 
our  lines  of  military  communication  with 
the  United  States.  If  we  do  not,  he  will 
instantly  seize  it  and  then  try  to  fortify 
and  retain  possession.  And  with  the  dan- 
ger as  great  as  it  is,  with  the  fuse  within 
one  foot  of  the  magazine,  Senators  prepare 
their  written  speeches,  and  harrangue 
their  colleagues  and  all  creation,  about 
their  musty  old  opinions,  which  have  ne- 
ver changed,  and  which  they  can  see  no . 
cause  to  change.  There  are  those,  gentle- 
men, among  the  most  humble  ranks  of  the 
people,  who  do  see  the  danger,  and  also 
think  you  do  not  deserve  much  longer  pa- 
tience if  you  do  not  see  it  too.  In  case, 
the  very  probable  case,  of  collision  with 
Bonaparte,  Cuba  to  us  is  the  vital  position 
of  strategy  for  attack  and  defence  5  and 
must  be  seized  and  appropriated  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  necessity.  Our  com- 
merce and  our  coast,  our  interests  and  our 
power,  alike  demand  it;  and  that  step 
once  taken  will  never  be  retracted.  Our 
people  will  not  consent  to  give  it  up  ;  and 
they  are  now  very  far  in  advance  of  the 
government;  perfectly  alive  to  all  that 
dangerous  circle  of  events,  which  may 
touch,  and  with  a  spark  explode  at  any 
moment.  If  we  should  have  any  difficulty 
with  England — (war  we  will  not  have)  it 
will  be  easy  and  desirable  for  her  to  nego- 
tiate herself  out  of  the  scrape  while  she 
holds  Cuba  in  pledge  as  a  point  of  offence. 
Once  in  her  power,  she  might  not  give  it 
back  to  Spain,  nor  to  us ;  but  insist  on  the 
very  protectorate  we  have  just  rejected,  or 
propose  its  transfer  in  trust  only  for  the 
present  to  Russia,  till  the  British  bond- 
holders were  repaid.  That,  or  other  in- 
conceivable manoeuvring,  she  would  resort 
to  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  any  Ame- 
rican design  on  the  island.  She  stole  Gib- 
raltar in  1707,  and  boasts  of  it.  The 
Times  thinks  that  it  is  proper  to  rebuke 
us  for  our  unjust  suspicions  of  British  in- 
tegrity ;  and  scarcely  is  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  reported  than  we  receive  that  pa- 
per proving  out  of  our  own  mouths  that 
we  are  bound  to  assert  and  defend,  at  all 
hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity,  the 
Spanish  title  to  Cuba  !*     It  is  the  case  to 

*  The  publication  of  this  evidence  has  yet  another 
object  to  which  we  cannot  be  indifferent.  It  mast 
render  any  future  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of 
the  island  far  more  difficult,  if  not  altogether  im- 
practicable.   Every  Spanish  Minister  and  Queen 
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say  that  the  Senators  in   question   have 
fairly  earned  their  honors  of  retirement. — 
They  are  doing  harm  by  their  vis  inertia, 
and  by  having  lost  altogether  the  support, 
and  their  right  to  the  support,  of  the  de- 
mocracy.     That  great  organization   has 
just  elected  a  different  sort  of  statesman  to 
the  Presidential  office,  and  we  know  that 
we  had  cause  to  give  him  the  most  sig- 
nal majority,  for  the  purpose  of  reproving 
the  very  policy  which  is,  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  especially,  endorsed,  and 
which  even  the  best  men  in  the  whig  par- 
ty and  the  masses  of  the  people  have  left 
behind  them  forever.     With  the  President 
elect  at  their  head,  the  patriotic  spirits  of 
the  country,  who  are  the  men  of  the  fu- 
ture, will  not  lag  behind  manifest  duty  and 
destiny  in  reference  to  the  waters  and  is- 
lands, and  isthmuses,  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
We  not  only  deny  that  our  people  are 
satisfied  to  let  Cubajemain  a  Spanish  col- 
ony ;  but  we  deny  also  the  second,  and  still 
more  gross  proposition,  which  supports  it. 
The  senators  say  that  Cuba  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Spain  as  much   as  Oregon  and 
New  Mexico,  which  are  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  are  tho   property  of  the 
United  States.    This  is  not  so  at  all.    Cu- 
ba belongs  to  herself,  and  it  is  a  violation 
of  all  just  doctrine,  and  of  both  democrat- 
ic theory  and  practice,  to  hold  otherwise. 
The  proposition  is  as  confidently  stated  as 
its  predecessor,  and  shews  the  same  indo- 
lence and  inaptitude.     Its  authors  have 
not  considered  what  they  were  saying,  or 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  analyze,  com- 
pare and  decide  the  merits  of  an  eject- 
ment.    Our  own  territory,  or  territories, 


Isabella  herself,  would  think  it  a  dishonor  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  which  were  proffered  and  rejected 
in  1848 ;  and  now  that  the  whole  transaction  is  be- 
fore the  world,  it  cannot  be  repeated  without  call- 
ing forth  the  strongest  opposition  on  the  part  ofthe 
Spanish  nation — nut  to  speak  of  foreign  countries. 
The  "  sleepless  vigilance"  with  which  the  United 
States  proposed,  in  1844,  to  watch  over  "  the  rights 
of  Spain  in  that  quarter"  can  no  where  bo  more 
usefully  exercised  than  in  their  own  ports  and  ci- 
ties, for  there  alone  do  any  designs  really  exist 
against  the  authority  of  Spain  over  Cuba.  This 
correspondence  contains  explicit  and  repented 
pledges  on  behalf  of  successive  Ministers  of  the 
Union  that  they  desire  nothing  more  than  to  see 
the  dominion  of  Spain  firmly  maintained  in  Cuba; 
and  as  we  can  assure  them,  with  entire  confidence 
and  sincerity,  that  the  designs  they  have  attribu- 
ted  to  other  Powers  are  a  ni^re  fiction,  we  are  en 
titled,  on  the  faith  of  these  official  papers,  to  exact 
from  the  American  Government  a  strict  observance 
of  those  rights  which  it  is  certainly  not  the  inten- 
tion of  any  European  State  to  violate  or  to  deny. — 
Times,  Utk  Dec. 


are,  while  in  the  wilderness,  and  up  to  the 
period  fixed  by  the  constitution,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  confederation  and  are  legisla- 
ted for  as  such.     But  when  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  inhabitants  on  a  given 
surface,  the  natural  right  of  self-govern- 
ment is  recognized,  and  they  assume  its 
exercise.     Afterwards,  the  territories  arc 
sovereign  States  and  members,  like  the 
old,  of  the  same  Union  on  the  same  terms. 
This  system   of  introducing  States  is  in 
accordance  with  natural  right.     But  who 
in  America  can  contend,  that  if  Oregon 
and  New  Mexico  were  densely  peopled, 
and  organized,  of  course,  into  the  social 
state,  the  Union  would  have  the  right  to 
deny  their  existence,  and  govern  them  ab- 
solutely ?     In  any  such  sense,  we  should 
hold  it  impossible :  and  if  we  persevered 
in  such  a  system  for  a  generation,  the  in- 
habitants would  have  the  moral  and  legal 
right  to  sever  all  connexion.     It  is  because 
ofthe  wildnerness  and  its  solitude,  that 
any  State   can  claim  an  absolute  owner- 
ship of  a  territory  ;  and  that  right  is  qual- 
ified by  the  obligation  to  make  it  servicea- 
ble to  man.     We  deny  that  any  State  has 
a  right  to  retain  title  or  possession  of  great 
tracts  to  keep  them  waste  and  desolate,  if 
such  tracts  are  adapted  to  the  uses  of  man. 
If  the  Federal  Government,  as  absolute 
owner  of  the  soil  of  New  Mexico  and  Ore- 
gon, forbade  the  intrusion  of  the  civilized 
man,  her  rights  would  be  gone.    When 
the   soil  is  colonized,  and  a  community 
formed,  it  is  sound  doctrine  to  say  that  its 
rights  become  paramount,  and  that  the  ti- 
tle of  the  parent  State,  founded  on  mere 
discovery,  purchase  or  conquest,  should 
enure  for  their  benefit.     The  case  is  on- 
ly strengthened,  if  the  State  be  at  a  great 
distance  from  the   colony,  and  unable  to 
protect  it  from  invasion  or  other  forms  of 
destruction.     Then  it  may  properly  be 
held  that  the   situation   of  guardian  and 
ward  ceases  of  necessity  ;  it  has  no  further 
meaning  or  foundation.     There  is  the  in- 
stance of  parent  and  child  to  illustrate  the 
subject.     When  the  latter  is  grown,  the 
former  has  already  lost  all  authority  ovw 
him,  whom  he  has  begotten  and  with  anxi- 
ety and  expense,  and  self-denial,  sustained 
and  educated.     Cuba  contains  half  a  mil- 
lion of  whites,  and  is  in  a  perfectly  organ- 
ized state,  with  her  material  and  other  in- 
terests, her  civil  and  religious  institutions, 
her  manners  and  customs,  her  roads  and 
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bridges,  her  schools  and  churches,  her 
fields  of  plenty  and  her  climate  as  match- 
less as  the  ground  is  fertile.  She  has  her 
trade,  her  arts,  her  villages  and  her  cities, 
her  means  of  travel  by  sea  and  land,  and 
wealth  so  great  that  even  systematised  pub- 
lic robbery  cannot  exhaust  her  people. 

But  there  is  a  further  consideration  to 
invalidate  the  Spanish  title ;  that  is  the 
age  of  Cuba.  Human  nature  revolts  at 
the  idea  of  the  perpetual  vassalage  of  na- 
tions, and  yet  we  must  admit  the  perpetu- 
ity of  national  vassalage,  if  we  uphold 
Spain  in  her  pretensions.  Cuba  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  has 
certainly  attained  her  independent  major- 
ity. How  long  can  a  colony  be  held  in 
bondage  ? — certainly  not  a  thousand  years, 
nor  a  hundred,  nor  a  generation  ?  The 
hour  that  she  is  able  to  establish  the  frame 
work  of  society,  so  as  to  be  recognized  by 
common  sense  as  a  community,  she  should 
be  entitled  to  self-government.  We  do 
not  say  that  she  can  be  a  despotism,  for 
that  is  to  abdicate  the  right  of  freemen, 
and  to  impose  that  hardship  upon  posteri- 
ty. If  this  be  not  the  standard  of  right 
in  the  premises,  we  know  no  other.  Oth- 
erwise, a  distant  and  exposed,  but  rich  and 
populous  colony,  may  be  subjected  to  ano- 
ther's will  for  a  thousand  years.  And  such 
absurdities,  as  the  declarations  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  taken  for  granted.  Cuba  the 
property  of  Spain !  Nothing  can  be  more 
indefensible.  Apply  the  theory  to  an 
American  State  of  yesterday,  California, 
and  the  enormity  of  the  claim  needs  no 
explanation.  And  then  talk  of  California 
at  the  end  of  ten  or  twenty,  or  fifty  years, 
as  the  property  of  anybody !  No  greater 
violence  could  be  done  to  reason  than 
these  assumptions  of  the  democratic  sena- 
tors. They  do  not  come  up  to  the  age, 
nor  the  place  where  they  were  delivered. 
They  are  behind  and  beneath  one  and  the 
other ;  but  their  utterance  in  perfect  in- 
nocence, and  without  a  doubt  that  they 
would  be  accepted  by  at  least  a  respecta- 
ble portion  of  the  American  people,  is 
proof  that  there  is  no  use  in  relying  on  the 
intellectual  power  of  the  Senate,  so  far 
as  the  ancient  leaders  of  the  democracy 
are  concerned.  They  are  going  over  to 
the  enemy ;  they  will  not  keep  up  with 
the  people.  The  march  of  a  party  is  like 
that  of  an  army,  and  depends  on  the  speed 
of  the  slowest  soldier  in  the  ranks.    It  is 


sometimes  necessary  to  put  the  sick  and 
wounded  into  an  ambulance;  but  when 
the  able-bodied  get  far  behind,  rather  than 
retard  the  general  movement,  it  is  better 
to  let  them  all  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
This  is  always  considered  to  be  good  gene- 
ralship, especially  when  such  stragglers 
have  a  habit  of  falling  in  the  rear,  and  a 
disposition  to  be  overtaken.  There  are 
strong  symptoms  in  this  Cuban  debate,  that 
we  shall  lose,  by  the  same  kind  of  opera- 
tion, the  services  of  certain  democrats, 
who  with  averted  eye  and  reluctant  step 
have  been  for  a  considerable  period  linger- 
ing far  behind  the  main  body  of  the  party. 
It  will  not  be  a  subject  of  either  universal 
grief  or  congratulation.  Time  has  prepa* 
red  us  for  the  event ;  and  yet  habit  makes 
the  separation  awkward  and  even  disagree- 
able. 

The  third  proposition  of  the  Senators 
falls  to  the  ground  if  there  be  any  truth 
at  all  in  the  previous  reasoning.  Cuba 
has  the  right  to  be  independent,  whether 
she  be  strong  enough  to  break  her  yoke  or 
not  without  assistance,  and  we  should  not 
allow  the  state  of  oppression  under  which 
she  groans  to  continue  for  an  hour.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  that  the  Spanish  viceroy 
at  Havana  is  a  contemptible  and  furious 
despot,  who  governs  by  the  sheerest  force 
of  intimidation,  persecution,  and  punish- 
ment, under  martial  law,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  island.  If  any4native-born 
Cuban,  or  any  other  resident,  for  one  mo- 
ment aspire  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  country,  he  is  at  once  put  to  the  ban, 
and  soon  either  exiled  or  imprisoned,  and 
his  goods  and  lands  by  some  summary 
mode  of  judgment,  are  confiscated  and 
consumed  by  the  miscreants  who  curse 
the  soil.  Strangers  are  watched  and 
tracked  from  house  to  house ;  and  Ameri- 
cans are  ignominously  treated  with  every 
conceivable  indignity.  The  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  islanders  are  at  an  end  ; 
and  so  are  the  rights  of  all  who  have  busi- 
ness or  other  inducement  to  touch  at  Ha- 
vana, or  any  other  port  in  Cuba.  The 
island  is  like  a  silver  mine,  worked  by 
wretched  outcasts  in  Siberia,  without  the 
slightest  vindication  for  such  atrocious 
treatment  of  a  whole  population.  But  the 
right  of  Cuba  to  independence  does  not 
arise  from  that  condition.  We  have  en- 
larged upon  the  great  reasons  in  her  be- 
half, while  treating  the  question  of  the 
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Spanish  right  of  property.  If  Cuba  be  of 
full  size  and  age,  as  none  will  deny,  and 
of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  as  all  are 
bound  to  perceive,  then  she  has  an  inalien- 
able right  to  be  her  own  mistress,  and  to 
remain  out  of  wedlock,  or  chose  her  own 
lord  and  master. 

It  is  shocking  and  barbarous  to  hold 
that  her  skill  with  the  bayonet  is  to  decide 
the  question  whether  the  right  exists  to 
independence.  None  but  unthinking  men 
could  have  entertained  such  a  proposition  ; 
yet  it  is  one  very  often  repeated  in  and 
out  of  the  national  councils,  and  by  men 
great  and  small.  We  presume  the  idea 
comes  from  reading  without  reflection. 
The  authors  of  this  idea  are  the  writers  on 
the  law  of  nations,  who  are  almost  all  ig- 
norant of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  consequently  unfit  to  discuss  their  to- 
pic or  any  other.  The  London  Times 
cries  ditto  to  them,  and  knows  as  much  of 
individual,  national,  and  international 
rights  as  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  and  no 
more.  Ex-Chancellor  Brougham,  a  still 
greater  mountebank  than  the  Times,  has 
written  a  two  volume  book  on  political 
philosophy,  to  demonstrate  the  sin  of  de- 
mocracy, the  shame  of  rebellion,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  doctrine  of  kingly  inherit- 
ance. Canning  and  Palmerston  are  of  the 
same  kidney  of  empirics.  And  from  this 
set  of  teachers  we  find  Americans  accept- 
ing ideas  which  are  opposed  to  their  own 
system,  and  to  all  correct  theory  of  the 
Eights  of  Man.  These  vicious  authorities 
do  hold  that  there  is  a  right  of  separation 
between  colonies  and  the  parent  state,  like 
the  right  of  subjects  to  overthrow  their 
monarch  by  revolution  ;  but  according  to 
them  the  only  appeal  is  to  arms,  and  force 
is  the  actual  source  of  the  right.  As  the 
complement  of  this  right  of  revolution, 
they  hold  the  sovereign's  antagonistic 
right  of  coercion,  but  they  do  not  hold 
that  his  success  strengthens  the  divine 
right  at  all.  Here  is  a  mass  of  error. 
There  is  not  any  propriety  in  attributing 
to  the  issue  of  force  the  virtue  which  be- 
longs alone  to  principle.  Every  question 
between  a  king  and  his  subjects,  a  colony 
and  the  parent  state,  is  a  moral  question, 
and  it  is  decided  by  force  only  because  the 
parties  will  not  recognize  the  right.  That 
right  is  always  on  one  side  of  the  contro- 
versy ;  not  on  either  or  both  indifferently. 
The  sanction  of  the  right  which  comes 


from  violence,  is  not  the  right  itself,  and 
is  always  perfectly  distinct  from  it.  If 
Spain  were  ten  times  as  strong  as  she  is, 
her  power  to  retain  Cuba  would  be  greater 
but  she  would  not  have  a  particle  of  right. 
Any  other  hypothesis  is  fatal  to  everything 
like  reason,  truth,  and  justice.  The  the- 
ory of  the  Senators  would  authorise  the 
Spanish  crown  not  only  to  persecute  the 
islanders,  but  to  destroy  them,  and  to  lay 
waste  their  habitations,  with  carnage  and 
conflagration.  It  would  authorise  the 
most  monstrous  abominations  of  the  weak 
by  the  lusts  and  the  avarice  and  the  cru- 
elty of  the  strong. 

If  the  Cubans  be  not  at  all  Spanish  pro- 
perty, but  their  own  masters ;  we  may  be 
asked  whether  they  have  not  a  right  to  go 
over  to  our  rivals,  France  and  England, 
for  nobody  holds  that  they  can  remain  in- 
dependent ?  We  reply  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  in  an  individual  as  a  right  of  self- 
preservation,  or  to  protect  himself  against 
grievous  bodily  harm.  That  is  true  of 
states.  Cuba  is  so  situated,  that  we  have 
the  right  to  say,  our  comfort,  happiness, 
and  existence  aepends  as  much  on  a  union 
with  you,  since  the  enormous  development 
of  our  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  aria, 
as  they  did  early  in  our  history  upon  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  It 
would  have  been  suicidal  for  us  to  allow  any 
state  of  Europe  to  buy  the  territories  ;  and 
it  will  be  so  to  permit  such  state  to  tabs 
Cuba  into  her  possession  by  fraud  or  force. 

It  follows,  that  if  Cuba  be  not  the  pro- 
perty of  Spain,  Spain  has  no  right  to  make 
sale  and  transfer  of  her  to  any  body,  and 
the  purchase  from  Spain  by  the  United 
States  would  confer  no  title  in  point  of 
principle*  But  Spain  is  wrongfully  in 
possession,  and  we  could  not  object,  after 
ousting  her,  and  so  doing  justice  to  the 
Cubans,  who  are  sufferers  beyond  descrip- 
tion from  Spanish  usurpation,  to  negotiate 
for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  sum  of 
money  for  the  riddance,  provided  Cuba 
consented  to  it,  and  were  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  Any  sum  paid  on  that 
account  would  be  small,  and  should  be 
considered  as  a  mere  gratuity  to  a  weak, 
impoverished,  irritable,  and  declining  old 
nation  in  its  dotage,  which  had  abused  all 
its  wealth  and  power,  and  tottered  from  the 
proudest  rank  of  states  to  the  very  lowest. 
It  is  probable  also  that  her  own  rage  on 
the  occasion  of  the  seizure,  and  her  pride 
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afterwards,  would  prevent  her  taking  any 
consideration,  and  the  meddling  of  France 
and  England  would  compel  us  to  shut  the 
door  of  all  concession  whatever.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  any  sum  for  the  contingency  re- 
ferred to ;  but  we  are  satisfied  beyond  a 
doubt  that  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  by 
appropriation  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  by  other  means,  for  the  immediate  oc- 
cupation of  Cuba,  and  all  its  warlike  con- 
sequences. But  let  us  proceed  with  the 
examination  of  the  argument  of  the  Sena- 
tors. 

We  are  told  by  the  Spanish  minister, 
that  Spain  had  rather  see  the  island  of 
Cuba  sunk  in  the  sea, 'than  that  it  should 
belong  to  any  other  power.  This  is  Span- 
ish sentiment ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  atro- 
cious and  intolerable.  Yet  we  may  see, 
and  see  very  soon  too,  that  the  slave  trade 
will  be  carried  on  there  at  such  a  rate,  in 
spite  of  English  cruisers,  that  the  island 
will  be  only  an  Ethiopian  settlement. 
What  has  the  North  to  say  to  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  worst  horrors  of  the  trade 
in  slaves ;  and  the  South,  what  has  she  to 
say  to  the  near  approach  of  a  spectacle  in 
Cuba  like  the  catastrophe  .in  St.  Domingo. 
Desperate  Spain  will  stop  at  nothing.  As 
she  feels  her  aged  grasp  relax  she  will  de- 
*  lare  Emancipation,  and  let  slip  the  dogs 
<  servile  war ;  and  while  her  vigor  lasts, 
she  shews  us  that  she  will  carry  on  the 
slave  trade.  Are  the  two  sections  of  the 
Onion  which  have  been  so  often  appealed 
to  with  respect  to  negro  slavery  and  its 
evils  to  sleep  with  the  drowsy  Senate  over 
such  a  state  of  insecurity  ?  Is  that  other 
mighty  West,  so  soon,  we  trust,  by  its  ef- 
fectual co-operation  with  the  South,  to  de- 
cide wisely  and  finally  all  sectional  ques- 
tions, to  look  on  the  scene  of  sacrifice,  in 
which  she  is  a  heavy  loser  ?  Has  Cuba 
and  the  oppressed,  outraged,  and  deserv- 
ing patriots  of  Cuba — have  they  no  rights 
and  no  feelings  ?  Has  the  whole  circle  of 
humanity,  which  looks  on  with  astonish- 
ment and  mortification  at  Spanish  misrule 
of  her  last  remaining  colony,  no  interest  in 
the  speedy  and  total  overthrow  of  Spanish 
sovereignty  and  tyranny  ?  There  is  no 
theoretic  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  United 
States  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  with  her 
consent ;  and  the  ballot  boxes  will  never 
be  sacredly  interrogated  unless  we  hold 
them  cut  at  arm's  length  to  the  inhabit- 


ants. It  is  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  to 
talk  of  any  expression  of  preference  or  re- 
pugnance to  the  United  States  on  their 
part,  as  they  are  held  down  by  foreigners 
to  the  ground  with  the  garote  en  perman- 
ence. They  must  live,  and,  in  order  to 
live,  express  all  the  detestation  possible  of 
the  Americans.  Once  we  are  in  posses- 
sion, the  public  will  of  Cuba  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  once  by  an  impartial  and  uni- 
versal vote  of  the  whites.  But  one  re- 
sult is  possible,  or  credible.  Cuba  would 
rush  under  the  folds  of  our  flag,  and  blaze 
for  ever  in  the  circle  of  our  stars.  And 
yet  such  a  consummation  is  postponed, 
and  the  public  obfuscated  by  the  antiqua- 
rian speeches  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  of  the  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. The  most  lame  and  impotent 
want  of  conclusion  is  apparent  in  all  that 
is  said  and  done  by  the  public  servants. 
It  is  time  for  their  constituents  to  see  that 
the  same  duties  are  hereafter  performed  in 
a  different  way,  by  another  set  of  agents. 

Senator  Cass  thinks  it  necessary  to  speak 
sarcastically  of  the  conduct  of  George 
Law  in  retaining  Purser  Smith.  He  says 
it  is  true  that  the  charges  against  Smith 
were  false,  and  all  parties  now  agree  to 
that ;  but  that  the  Captain-General  had 
the  right  to  exclude  him,  and  that  it  made 
but  little  difference  to  Mr.  Law  whether 
his  purser  was  A  or  B.  That  is  the  sort 
of  feeling  and  reasoning  to  be  expected 
from  the  Senator.  It  never  •struck  him 
that  it  might  make  a  vast  difference  to  A 
whether  he  kept  or  lost  his  employment. 
One  side  of  a  thing  is  as  much  as  Mr.  Cass 
ever  sees  at  a  time,  though  he  generally 
shifts  round  soon  enough  to  get  a  view  of 
the  other.  Since  he  sunk  the  soldier,  and 
broke  his  sword  at  Detroit,  he  has  been 
pretty  much  both  sides  of  all  the  great 
questions,  and  just  as  often  wrong  as  right 
upon  the  small.  He  is  one  of  those  lead- 
ers who  bring  up  the  rear,  and  a  Demo- 
crat who  takes  no  responsibility.  He  has 
been  known  to  complain  latterly  of  perso- 
nal attack,  but  if  he  were  not  personally 
attacked,  he  would  be  invulnerable,  be- 
cause he  takes  care  to  dodge  every  import- 
ant vote,  and  to  be  for  and  against  all  im- 
portant measures,  so  that  to  attack  his 
policy  is  impossible.  The  only  way  he 
has  been  prevented  from  founding  the 
worst  possible  school  of  politics  for  a  free 
people  has  been  by  making  him  afraid  of 
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his  shadow.  You  must  expose  his  evasion 
and  the  cowardice  which  explains  it,  or 
the  timid  creatures  who  profess  politics 
will  all  follow  the  miserable  example  of 
General  Cass.  He  has  prevented  his  mea- 
sures being  scrutinized  for  he  has  none ; 
and  jet  he  is  always  professing  to  have 
an  opinion,  and  seeking  to  make  a  parade 
of  his  reasons  for  it.  He  speaks  or  reads 
by  the  hour  of  Shrewsbury,  but  vanishes 
like  a  ghost  at  midnight  on  the  call  of  the 
ayes  and  noes.  And  the  strangers  at  the 
Capitol  know  the  senatorial  infirmity  so 
well  that  the  titter  runs  round  the  Senate 
gallery  the  moment  the  call  begins,  and 
General  Cass  makes  his  customary  retreat. 
Falstaffwas  never  a  more  arrant  quack, 
or  the  cause  of  more  opprobrious  laughter 
in  a  moment  of  danger.  We  believe  that 
Hackett  is  at  Washington,  and  he  ought 
not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  giving  his 
representation  of  his  hero  another  touch 
from  nature.  The  doughty  Senator  con- 
ceives that  a  common  man  had  little  right 
in  stopping  the  way  of  a  Spanish  viceroy 
when  pursuing  his  ordinary  business — a 
purser  forsooth  !— a  tenacious  purser — not 
nigh  in  authority — employed  by  the  month, 
at  indifferent  wages  too.  It  was  little  odds 
to  Mr.  Law  whether  he  discharged  him  or 
not.  And  yet  Mr.  Law  thought  and  acted 
otherwise.  Because  Smith  was  poor  and 
old,  and  earned  his  family's  bread  by  his 
work  his  employer  resolved  to  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  case,  and  to  secure  his 
rights.  He  put  his  ship  and  his  fortune 
to  hazard  on  this  clear  point  of  right,  and 
deserves  well  of  his  country.  Had  he 
done  otherwise  the  Captain-General  would 
have  next  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the 
several  Captains,  and  next  the  withdrawal 
of  the  ships ;  thus  reaching  the  owners, 
who  were  the  real  parties  aimed  at,  and 
breaking  up  entirely  a  communication 
whose  healthy  touch  agonizes  the  whole 
festering  system  of  despotism  in  the  Island. 
The  Journal  des  Debats  stated,  at  the 
time  of  the  difficulty,  in  order  to  make  its 
story  agreeable  to  the  French  Usurper, 
that  Smith  was  an  officer  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  an  ordinary 
citizen.  General  Cass  has  lived  too  long 
abroad,  and  has  brought  back  home  again 
his  appetite  for  the  splendor  of  place 
among  the  parasites  of  the  court  and  camp 
of  Louis  Philippe.  He  forgets  the  com- 
mon man,  and  thinks  it  not  impertinent 


that  we  should  have  Spanish  censorship  of 
the  American  press  exercised  by  the  Cap- 
tain-General, after  the  same  system  he 
admired  in  France,  where  his  friend  Louis 
Philippe  was  himself  the  censor  of  the 
press,  and  had  that  high  claim  on  the 
Senator's  admiration. 

But  Senator  Cass  thinks  that  the  perti- 
nacity of  Mr.  Law  in  going  according  to 
contract  to  Havana  with  the  Crescent  City 
"  was  equally  presumptuous  and  unpar- 
donable," and  "  thanks  God  the  honor  of 
the  country  was  not  in  the  keeping  of  Mr. 
Law ;  it  was  in  better  hands." 

Smith  had  really  done  nothing  at  all ; 
but  if  he  had  done  what  the  Captain- 
General  attributed  to  him,  it  would  not 
have  been  any  cause  for  his  arrest,  much 
less  for  the  indignity  offered  to  the  steamer 
and  its  owners  and  officers.  Smith  was 
charged  with  circulating  slanders  on  Cuba 
and  her  governor,  at  New  York.  But 
that  would  be  no  cause  of  complaint  there 
at  Havana.  American  citizens,  like  all 
other  men  in  other  countries,  have  a  right 
which  strangers  cannot  except  to,  to  speak 
out  their  minds  of  any  government  when 
they  are  at  home.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
not  one  of  them  could  travel.  So  univer- 
sal is  their  intelligence  that  they  know  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world  from  thou- 
sands of  cheap  daily  newspapers ;  and 
they  are  conscious  of  entire  freedom  to  d 
clare  their  opinions.  Smith  had  not  ac  je 
what  if  done,  and  held  to  be  a  disability, 
would  prevent  any  American  from  going 
to  France,  Russia,  or  England,  or  any- 
where else.  Mr.  Law  did  not  discharge 
him ;  nor  stop  his  trips  with  mails  and 
passengers  to  and  from  the  Isthmus,  call- 
ing also  with  both  at  Havana.  If  General 
Cass  had  been  in  his  place,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  done  the  reverse ;  begun  the  line 
of  submission  by  yielding  to  the  impudent 
demand  for  the  discharge  of  Smith,  and 
finally,  as  we  have  shown,  had  his  line  of 
steamers  broken  up ;  finding  himself  now 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  Congress  for  relief.  In 
theory  and  practice  Mr.  Law  pursued  the 
wisest  and  noblest  course,  amidst  the  sneers 
of  his  opponents,  and  the  faltering  and 
desertion  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet, 
who  also  belong  like  their  apologist,  to  the 
superior  class  that  look  down  from  a  con- 
siderable height  upon  the  people.  The 
people  have  given  the  Whig  administra- 
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tion,  however,  to  understand  that  they  did 
not  do  their  duty ;  and  they  will  not  re- 
vise this  opinion  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
senator. 

All  around  the  horizon  the  tempest 
lowers  over  the  United  States,  and  not 
least  among  the  legacies  of  the  outgoing 
Executive  to  the  incoming  President,  is 
the  sequel  of  this  very  Cuban  difficulty. 
It  behoves  us  all  to  be  prepared  for  ex- 
tremities. 

The  measures  to  be  taken  are  very 
simple.  The  principal  are  to  follow 
Cromwell,  in  praying  God,  and  keeping 
our  powder  dry. 

The  condition  of  the  Army  is  worthy  of 
immediate  and  faithful  attention.  Its 
force  should  be  made  efficient ;  the  officers 
put  upon  the  qui  vive;  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief have  an  opportunity  to 
earn  more  distinction,  not  among  his 
countrymen,  but  against  their  enemies. 

The  condition  of  the  Navy,"  likewise, 
should  undergo,  rigorous  scrutiny,  and  all 
the  most  recent  and  substantial  discover- 
ies and  improvements  should  be  adopted 
and  put  in  action. 

The  American  people,  especially  through- 
out the  great  North-West,  are  rife  for  the 
crisis,  and  urge  the  commencement  of 
operations.  The  country  is  full  of  re- 
sources, for  the  material  and  personal, 
X dally  of  a  steam  marine,  which  it 
now  become  a  pressing  question  in 
what  manner  to  create. 

The  sinews  of  war  should  not  only  be 
forthcoming,  but  in  hand ;  and  we  have 
bestowed  on  the  question  of  finances  long 
and  careful  attention.  There  is  no  want 
of  money ;  but  the  plan  is  not  to  run  into 
debt  and  wait  for  appropriations,  but  to 
have  a  supply  of  cash  subject  to  responsi- 
ble call.  And  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  all  that  follows  in  that  matter, 
and  will  give  our  view  of  the  approaching 
conflict  at  considerable  length. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  credit  of  several 
millions  being  opened  at  the  Treasury 
for  the  use  of  the  next  President  in  case 
of  need.  It  is  not  much  difference 
whether  the  amount  placed  at  his  order 
be  five  millions  or  ten  millions ;  and  out 
of  the  abundant  surplus  on  hand  over  the 
estimated  expenditure,  it  will  be  better 
to  make  ample  provision  for  contingen- 
cies, than  to  have  the  Executive  without 
money  at  a  critical  moment.       Congress 


should,  at  all  events,  act  promptly  as  well 
as  vigorously  on  the  subject,  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  government  for  the  crisis 
which  seems  to  be  impending  over  the 
United  States,  in  consequence  of  foreign 
aggression  upon  its  established  policy. 
It  would  be  a  very  bitter  reflection  on 
the  part  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Democrats  now  holding  the  whole  legis- 
lative power  in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
if  the  State  should  suffer  from  their  neg- 
lect or  refusal  to  make  the  de  bene  esse 
appropriation.  There  are  not  wanting 
very  recent  precedents  for  the  measure. 
As  everybody  knows  when  the  Cana- 
da troubles  of  1837  agitated  our  border, 
Congress  voted  Mr.  van  Bur  en  ten  mil- 
lions to  be  used  at  his  discretion ;  and 
still  later,  Congress  voted  Mr.  Polk  three 
millions,  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner 
to  aid  in  any  negociation  during  the 
Mexican  war.  The  former  sum  was  not 
employed  because  there  was  no  collision ; 
the  latter  was  drawn  from  the  Treasury. 
In  either  instance ;  not  a  single  dollar  was 
lost  or  put  in  jeopardy. 

If  we  look  at  our  own  condition,  and 
also  at  the  condition  of  the  world,  we  will 
find  every  reason  to  make  us  perfectly 
decided  to  sustain  a  most  vigorous  course 
of  foreign  policy  generally ;  and  also  that 
we  are  loudly  called  on  to  repel  the  pro- 
bable French  invasion  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  at  worst  we  must  not  withhold 
the  means  of  preserving  effectual  peace, 
and  the  sinews  of  war,  from  the  control 
of  the  incoming  President.  He  will  be 
forced  to  deal  at  once  with  that  particu- 
lar question,  or  with  some  other  of  the 
same  nature  beyond  all  peradventure. 

The  English  usurption  of  sovereignty 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  over  the  islands  of 
Roatan,  and  Bonacco,  et  cet,  -by  the  erec- 
tion thereof  into  a  British  Colony  will  not 
probably,  per  se,  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since 
the  lion  rampant  was  put  into  possession 
there,  probably  by  order  from  the  Foreign 
Office ;  but  the  Foreign  Office  knows  too 
much  to  run  into  a  war  for  such  a  trifle. 
The  real  danger  is  not  great,  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  ousting  the  French  Emperor 
from  Hayti,  where  he  is  proceeding  to  es- 
tablish his  protectorate.  England  will 
give  up  her  new  colony  off  the  Belize 
without  matters  growing  more  serious 
than  a  protest  from  the  United  States. 
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If  this  were  otherwise,  our  commerce 
would  soon  be  altogether  exposed  to  de- 
predators. The  harbor  of  Samana  is  the 
best  in  the  Island  of  Hayti,  and  lies  just 
in  the  path  of  American  ships  going  on 
the  outside  of  the  island  to  Panama ; 
while  the  Islands  of  Roatan  and  Bonacco 
are  full  of  such  harbors,  as  are  not  to  be 
found  on  the  mainland,  and  yet  they  are 
in  the  path  of  our  trade,  inside  of  Cuba, 
with  the  Isthmus,  and  they  stop  up  also 
any  scheme  of  transit  behind  them,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  crossing  places  to  and 
from  the  Pacific.  The  State  of  Hondu- 
ras to  which  these  islands  belong  has  to  be 
sure,  complained  bitterly  of  the  theft  of 
the  British  Government.  But  the  Fill- 
more Administration  has  outlawed  all  ap- 
peal from  that  quarter,  as  it  has  done 
that  of  the  friends  of  the  young  victims 
of  Lopez's  Expedition,  and  in  John  S. 
Thrasher's  case;  and  the  subsequent 
appeal  of  George  Law  and  Company  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  Crescent 
City.  It  is  true  also,  that  England  in 
the  Bay  Islands  operation,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  watches  her  opportunity,  and  if 
France  repels  us  at  Hayti  she  will  hold 
on  to  the  new  colony.  But  everything 
depends  on  the  giving  a  sound  dressing 
to  the  French  Emperor.  In  that  event, 
England  will  quietly  let  fall  the  new  pre- 
tension she  sets  up  at  the  side  of  her 
famous  Mosquito  protectorate,  and  we 
stall  have  no  more  trouble  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  capital  point  is  to  drive 
the  French  flag  away  from  the  usurpation 
at  Hayti.  In  this  affair,  we  have  shown 
how  the  fate  of  Cuba  will  be  involved,  and 
Great  Britain  may  gain  nothing  by  her 
usurpation,  and  may  even  lose  as  much  as 
Spain  of  her  present  possessions  in  any 
struggle  with  the  United  States.  At  any 
rate,  she  exposes  herself  to  serious  risk, 
from  Canada  to  Panama.  Her  coast 
watch  over  us,  will  not  long  be  submitted 
to  by  Americans,  with  the  same  patience 
as  it  is  submitted  to  by  France.  In  our 
opinion,  the  latter  country  has  only  to 
overthrow  her  usurper  in  order  to  catch 
instantly  all  our  democratic  ideas,  includ- 
ing the  idea  of  annexation ;  and  so  she 
will  forthwith  reclaim  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
and  Alderny,  which  are  so  many  sentry 
boxes  oyer  French  territory,  and  are  al- 
most landlocked  by  them  on  every  side. 
But,  however  the  French  people  may  de- 


cide about  annexation,  it  is  very  certain 
that  on  a  rupture  between  us  and  Eng- 
land, we  will  strive  hard  to  carry  by 
foree,  and  to  garrison  with  our  own  troops, 
and  colonize  with  our  citizens,  the  whole 
cordon  of  British  islands  looking  to  our 
shores  from  the  Gulf.  Nova  Scotia,  Ber- 
muda, Bahama.  Jamaica,  Roatan,  and  all, 
will  cease  to  remain  any  longer  her  out- 
posts j  but  on  the  contrary  will  be  ours. 
In  any  case  the  English,  as  well  as  the 
French  aggression  complicates  the  future, 
and  enforces  a  profound  scrutiny  into 
pressing  questions,  now  near  at  hand. 

Our  own  condition  authorizes  us  to 
give  Mr.  Pierce  the  credit  of  as  many 
millions  as  he  wants  till  the  next  Con- 
gress. We  can  afford  to  do  it.  The 
country  never  was  more  prosperous.  Its 
agriculture,  like  the  agriculture  of  all  the 
earth  has  been  by  very  far,  more  produc- 
tive, than  the  average  crop  this  last  har- 
vest. Otfr  commerce  is  leaping  forward 
to  a  developememt  which  will  exceed 
within  the  life-time  of  our  children,  and 
perhaps  in  our  own,  that  of  the  whole 
world,  savage  and  civilized.  It  is  even 
now  the  first  among  nations,  when  we 
consider  at  one  view,  the  ships  and'  sailors 
as  well  as  the  cargoes  they  carry,  and 
more  especially  the  superior  quality  of 
those  ships  and  sailors  than  the  quantity. 
There  is  no  mistake  in  the  assertion  that 
the  United  States  are  this  day  the  first 
agricultural  and  commercial  power  on  the 
list  of  nations  ;  the  first  that  is,  and  the 
foremost  that  has  ever  been.  Our  vast 
abundance  of  corn  and  cotton  growing 
land,  and  the  value  of  its  products ;  and 
our  tonnage  of  nearly  four  millions ;  but 
above  all  the  inspiration  of  Democratic 
institutions,  have  taken  for  us  in  the  face 
of  every  competitor,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  highest  place  among  mankind.  This 
nation  has  a  right  to  call  herself  the 
Genius  of  Liberty,  and  to  stand  between 
the  Goddess  of  Plenty,  and  the  Goddess  of 
Victory ;  beneath  her  feet  lies  the  most 
prolific  soil,  over  head  floats  the  proudest 
banner  ;  if  her  people  take  rank  accord- 
ing to  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  she  has  no  equal ;  and  if  for  maritine 
superiority,  they  wield  the  trident  of  Nep- 
tune, which  is  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 
And  we  confine  ourselves  studiously  to  the 
present,  in  these  observations,  for  there  is 
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no  eye  that  can  bear  the  splendor  of  the 
future,  if  there  were  any  imagination  vivid 
enough  to  anticipate  it. 

Now,  it  is  our  idea  that  we  will  have  to 
push  our  way  hereafter,  even  in  the 
Pacific,  against  the  frowns  of  all  the 
allied  forces  of  Europe.  We  have 
the  same  combination,  the  Czar  of  Russia 
leading,  watching  the  Japan  Expedi- 
tion, and  the  same  combination,  the 
Emperor  of  France  leading,  interven- 
ing at  Hayti  and  Cuba ;  and  the  same 
combination,  England  leading,  possessing 
themselves  of  the  soil  and  government  of 
Central  America,  while  we  are  all  in 
most  innocent  partnership  as  it  would 
seem,  cultivating  prospects  of  trade  with 
Brazil  and  the  Republics  to  which  Brazil 
antagonises.  In  the  whole  intercourse, 
jealousy  of  the  United  States  is  the  prom- 
inent feature,  jealousy  of  them  as  rivals 
and  enemies,  in  fact  and  in  principle.  We 
are  *'  the  observed  of  all  observers"  in  the 
literal  sense ;  and  either  intervention  or 
non-intervention  as  the  case  may  be,  will 
be  resorted  to  by  all  Europe  consolidated, 
and  at  a  time  not  now  remote  to  put  a 
stop  to  our  expansion.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  country  is  in  danger  ;  but  we  do 
say  that  it  has  no  right  to  take  its  usual 
repose,  for  there  is  literally  no  security 
against  a  very  sudden  attack,  or  that  in- 
sult which  is  worse  than  a  blow;  that 
stain  which  is  deeper  than  a  wound,  from 
threats  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  re- 
tort If  we  are  caught  in  that  predica- 
ment by  the  action  of  Congress  or  its 
non-action,  the  people  will  handle  that 
inactive  body  rather  unceremoniously, 
and  put  there  a  different  set  of  represen- 
tatives. There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  weakest 
period  in  our  politics :  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress between  the  end  of  Fillmore  and 
the  beginning  of  Pierce,  over  a  half  a  year. 
That  period  is  just  a-head,  and  in  this 
locomotive  age,  we  advise  strongly  that 
its  peril  now  so  unwonted,  should  be 
guarded  against.  Let  the  money  be  placed 
in  the  hand  that  may  be  forced  to  clutch 
the  sword  in  defence  of  the  country ;  this 
will  be  no  fatal  union  of  the  two  for  pri- 
vate ambition ;  but  the  indespensable 
measure  of  public  safety.  It  will  indicate 
a  generous  confidence  in  the  President  to 
which  he  will  respond  gallantly ;  and  it 
will  advertise  the   Holy  Alliance,   that 


America  will  not  be  driven  from  her 
position  of  master  and  protector  of  the 
New  World.  We  have  no  fear  of  the 
prowess  of  our  eagle,  against  the  host 
of  vultures,  now  whirling  over  the  free 
waters  which  wash  our  shores  ;  but  there 
was  a  time  when  such  a  bird 

"  By  mousing  owls  was  hawked  at,  and  killed." 

Like  all  the  feathered  tribe  our  emblem 
eagle  has  his  moulting  season.  By  virtue 
of  his  superior  nature,  that  weakness 
comes  but  once  in  four  years,  instead  of 
every  summer.  We  are  approaching  our 
crisis,  and  his  crisis  at  the  same  time,  and 
we  must  feed  him  well,  least  the  enemy 
steals  upon  him  when  he  is  by  constitu- 
tional infirmity  disabled  to  some  extent. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  our  own  condition,  the 
argument  for  the  appropriation  becomes 
irresistible.  On  that  side  of  the  investi- 
gation the  danger  is  apparent  and  immi- 
nent. The  French  Emperor,  in  the  lust 
and  pride  of  usurpation,  is  less  than  he 
seems  to  be,  because  he  does  not  possess 
the  confidence  of  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  French  people.  He  has  sta- 
tion j  but  he  has  obtained  it  and  holds  it, 
by  an  egregious-  swindle  of  fraudulent 
pretences  and  practices.  He  had  made 
his  way  from  exile  to  the  Presidency,  by 
deliberate  lying  and  other  imposition,  in 
December,  1848.  He  had  then  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  being  honest ;  and 
was  the  self  same  caitiff  he  is  at  this  ap- 
parently prosperous  moment  of  his  for- 
tunes. He  kissed  and  betrayed  the  peo- 
ple. By  all  manner  of  promises  and  sub- 
terfuges he  canvassed  for  the  votes  of  the 
just  emancipated  people  of  an  infant  but 
gigantic  republic,  containing  a  population 
at  that  period  nearly  double  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  and  un- 
questionably, then  and  now,  the  leading 
naval  and  military  State  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  On  these  voters  he  im- 
posed himself  as  the  only  friend  of  the 
masses ;  and  as  the  social  as  well  as  polit- 
ical reformer  of  the  age,  against  the  abu* 
ses  of  capital  and  of  other  tyrants.  He 
had  the  sympathies  of  the  unbought  and 
generous  descendants  and  survivors  of  the 
heroes  who  marched  under  the  Great  Na- 
poleon to  the  conquest  of  the  Continent. 
His  electioneering  machinery  was  very 
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simple  and  therefore  very  strong.  La 
Presse,  with  its  circulation  of  fifty  thou- 
sand daily  sheets,  took  the  lead  in  the 
cause.  De  Girardin  was  his  intellectual 
chief ;  and  even  the  rival  houses  of  Bour- 
bon were  his  reluctant  allies  in  the  hate 
they  bore  to  one  another.  The  public 
mind  was  filled  with  poison  against  the 
red  republicans,  while  the  friends  of  order 
as  well  as  the  friends  of  industry  were 
alike  set  against  each  other,  and  bought 
with  falsehood  and  flattery.  Read  this 
translation  of  one  of  the  principal  doc- 
uments in  the  canvass ;  and  meditate  on 
the  baseness  which  prompted,  and  which 
attended  and  followed  it.  "  Electors,  mis- 
ery gains  on  us  every  day  more  and  more. 
Wherefore  ?  Because  those  who  govern 
us  inspire  no  confidence.  In  truth,  what 
have  they  done  to  merit  it  ?  The  poor 
die  with  hunger.  Tne  ouvrier  is  without 
work.  The  farmer  has  no  demand  for  his 
harvests.  The  merchant  sells  nothing. — 
The  landholder  gets  no  rent.  The  capi- 
talist does  not  lend  his  money  for  want 
of  security.  France,  which  was  so  rich, 
what  has  she  become  ?  The  bankruptcy 
of  the  government  is  to  be  feared,  indeed 
menaces  us  ?  In  order  that  confidence, 
the  source  of  national  prosperity,  be  re- 
established, we  must  have  at  the  head  of 
affairs  a  man  who  has  the  sympathies  of 
the  country. 

a  Napoleon  saved  France  from  anarchy 
in  the  first  revolution.  The  nephew  of  the 
great  man,  with  his  magic  name,  will  give 
us  security,  and  save  us  from  misery.  It 
is  thus  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  na- 
tion understands  the  crisis ;  it  is  thus  it 
has  spoken  by  its  powerful  movement  for 
the  candidature  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte as  President  of  the  Republic.  That 
part  of  the  nation  is  what  is  called  the 
people,  that  honest  and  laborious  popula- 
tion of  whom  it  is  said,  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  absolute  majority  of  suffrages  is 
already  acquired  by  citizen  Louis  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  The  news  from  every 
portion  of  France  gives  us  that  assurance 
more  and  more.  But  in  order  that  the 
security  which  is  to  result  from  his 
election  should  make  itself  felt  without 
delay  (and  there  is  great  need  of  it)  the 
election  of  citizen  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte should  be  made  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.     It  is  to  attain  that  object, 


very  desirable  in  so  critical  a  moment, 
that  we  make  our  appeal :  to  the  mer- 
chants who  desire  to  see  business  prosper : 
to  farmers  who  want  to  sell  their  crops  at 
a  reasonable  price :  to  the  ouvriers  who 
cannot  live  without  employment:  to  fa- 
thers of  families,  who  wish  to  assure  the 
present  and  the  future  to  their  wives  and 
children :  to  the  army  which  will  never 
be  deaf  to  the  name  of  Napoleon :  to  vo- 
ters of  all  shades  of  opinion  who  seek  the 
safety  of  the  country;  so  that  of  one 
common  accord,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
we  should  elect  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  citizen  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte." Signed  by  the  Society  of  _the 
True  Friends  of  the  People. 

Both  parties  in  this  country  are  famil- 
iar with  electioneering  documents,  but  we 
consider  the  above  as  one  of  the  most  art- 
ful, as  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful, 
of  all  that  repertory  among  politicians. 
Its  fraudulent  design  is  disguised,  and 
even^ aided,  by  the  most  wonderful  effron- 
tery. The  imposture  is  made  complete 
by  the  note  which  immediately  follows 
the  signature  on  the  circular.  It  reads 
in  these  words  and  phrases.  "  The  citi- 
zen Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  will  aston- 
ish his  readers,  by  his  new,  republican, 
democratic,  and  wise  ideas.  Read  his 
works,  for  sale  No.  36,  rue  Neuve  des 
Petits  Champs,  at  the  Napoleon  Library." 
When  we  put  this  fragment  of  the  past 
by  the  side  of  the  present,  and  compare 
what  the  Democratic  candidate  promises, 
and  what  the  Emperor  has  brought  to 
pass,  we  may  concede  at  once,  that  there 
is  nothing  further  for  audacity  to  da  Its 
business  is  over. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  rivals  for 
the  Presidency  also  gave  his  cause  a  most 
unwitting  support  There  were  but  two 
serious  candidates  besides  himself;  one 
was  Cavaignac,  and  the  other  was  Ledru 
Rollin.  The  former  was  the  English 
candidate,  which  was  enough  to  make  him 
distasteful.  He  was  also  the  true  and 
responsible  author  of  the  fratricidal  Ro- 
man expedition.  He  was  the  wholesale 
destroyer  of  thousands  of  misguided 
Frenchmen  in  the  Btreets  of  Paris,  in 
June,  1848.  The  expedition  to  Rome 
was  an  electioneering  expedient  to  catch 
the  clergy ;  but  we  do  not  believe  Ca- 
vaignac knew  what  he  was  doing  in  urg- 
ing his  troops  over  the  necks  of  the  in- 
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surgents  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
national  workshops,  to  the  number  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  of  both  sexes  for 
three  months,  and  were  suddenly  turned 
out  to  starve,  and  who  were  also  incited 
against  the  republic  by  the  royalists.  The 
masses  were  to  be  pitied,  and  might  have 
been  easily  reduced  to  order  on  the  first 
or  even  the  second  day  of  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  but  the  butcher  African  general  al- 
lowed them  to  organize  and  to  fortify  in 
order  that  he  might  get  hold  of  a  dicta- 
torship, and  gather  laurels  from  fields 
and  seas  of  Mood  shed  by  his  ruthless 
soldiers.  On  the  third  day,  clad  in  the 
coveted  panoply  of  such  a  dictatorship  as 
he  had  extorted  from  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  thirsting  for  fame,  military 
fame  to  be  won  over  his  fellow  citizens, 
Cavaignao,  the  conqueror  of  the  French 
people,  of  his  own  friends,  of  the  democ- 
racy of  Paris,  rode  forth  at  the  head  of 
tens  of  thousands  in  array  of  battle. 
History  will  do  him  justice  for  the  hor- 
rors of  that  slaughter.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  Louis  Bonaparte  should  triumph 
over  such  a  candidate  for  universal  suf- 
frage ;  or  that  the  voters  of  France  should 
have  dashed  his  accursed  name  upon  the 
ground  he  had  polluted  with  their  car- 
nage but  a  few  months  before  ?  French- 
men had  been  slaves,  if  they  had  placed 
such  a  man  in  authority  over  them  ;  and 
they  will  be  victims  again,  if  they  ever, 
under  any  circumstances,  hereafter  trust 
to  the  integrity  of  General  Cavaignac. 
He  is  now  living  quietly  under  the  shadow 
of  the  ElyseS,  while  his  country  writhes 
beneath  an  usurper's  heel.  And  he  has, 
by  this  omission  to  perform  his  duty,  add- 
ed perjury  to  the  barbarity  of  the  infer- 
nal deeds  he  perpetrated  in  the  month  of 
June.  For  he  is  the  man  who  wrote  to 
the  National  in  1850  a  letter  pledging 
himself  to  stop  the  career  of  Louis  Bo- 
naparte over  the  Constitution.  He  called 
to  witness  his  oath  in  support  of  that  in- 
strument, and  volunteered  to  say  that  he 
would  defend  its  letter  and  its  spirit 
against  even  a  majority  of  the  nation  with 
the  same  sword  which  had  so  grievously 
cloven  down  the  insurgents.  There  was 
a  report  that  he  would  suffer  Louis  Bona- 
parte to  usurp,  if  he  could  obtain  or  coun- 
terfeit votes  enough  for  his  purpose ;  and 
Cavaignac  was  most  publicly  and  violently 
indignant.     Alas  !  the  people  only,  and 


not  the  despot,  were  destined  to  feel  the 
weight  of  his  wrath.  He  has  married  a 
woman  of  fortune  (Mademoiselle  Odier) 
and  submits  to  the  fantastic  travesty  of 
the  Empire  with  a  degree  of  patience 
which  resembles  virtue.  The  French 
people  knew  his  value  in  December,  1848 ; 
and  will  not  fail  to  estimate  him  and  all 
the  generals  of  the  same  kidney  at  the 
same  figure.  Cavaignac,  Changarnier,  La- 
moriciere,  and  Bugeaud,  (of  Transnonian 
memory  and  dead  without  one  regret) 
ought  to  be  all  rated  as  of  no  value  at  all, 
living  or  departed,  to  the  popular  cause. 
We  hope  young  France  will  have  none  of 
them  at  the  next  struggle  of  free  institu- 
tions there,  upon  any  possible  pretext. 
They  will  give  it  such  protection  only  as 
vultures  give  to  lambs, 

"  Covering  and  devouring  them." 

It  is  not  any  fault  of  Frenchmen  that 
Bonaparte  triumphed  over  Cavaignac. — 
Ledru  Rollin  was  a  democrat  who  had 
committed  many  faults,  and  whose  want  of 
depth  and  discretion  made  him  as  danger- 
ous to  his  friends  as  to  their  foes.  He  is 
not  qualified  to  govern  the  French  peo- 
ple, since  he  has  not  learned,  and  never 
will  learn,  the  art  of  self-government. — 
The  place  is  too  large  and  too  high  for  the 
man  ;  he  would  look  like  a  pigmy  in  a  gi- 
ant's niche,  or  as  Murat  did  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow  after  Napoleon  fled  to 
France.  Besides,  his  proposition  was  ab- 
surd. "  I  wish  to  be  President,"  said  he, 
u  but  not  to  be  President ;  my  election 
will  be  a  protest  against  the  existence  of 
such  an  officer,  and  against  the  clauses  in 
the  constitution  providing  for  him.  I  am 
known  to  be  opposed  altogether  to  such  a 
thing  as  the  Presidential  office,  or  any 
like  Executive,  and  I  wish  to  be  made 
President  only  to  have  the  chance  to  pro- 
test more  efficiently  against — myself." 
We  believed  the  President's  power  dan- 
gerous at  the  time,  and  subsequent 
events  have  demonstrated  that  the  great 
danger  of  the  French  constitution  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  Executive,  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  legislature,  and  set'  itself  up 
to  govern  absolutely;  but  the  absurdity 
of  Ledru  Rollin  was  in  the  application  of 
it.  If  he  only  wanted  the  office  in  order 
to  protest  against  the  office  with  proper 
emphasis,  he  deserved  to  lose  it ;  for  no 
man  ever  was,  or  should  be,  elected  on 
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any  such  hypothesis.  Opponents  of  an 
office,  like  opponents  of  a  measure,  should 
not  go  in  for  it.  So  thought  the  voters. 
And  thus,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
prevailed  over  both  his  rivals,  and  really 
had  the  cordial  support  of  the  people, 
whose  destruction  he  med'itated.  His 
strides  over  popular  rights  and  personal 
liberty  and  safety,  over  individuals  and 
die  State,  have  been  in  execution  of  the 
same  heinous  design.  The  people  of 
France,  however,  have  not  been  accom- 
plices. The  declaration  of  the  Presiden- 
cy for  ten  years,  and  of  the  Presidency 
for  life,  and  the  declaration  of  a  heredita- 
ry Empire,  are  all  the  sheer  fraud  of  a 
bad  man,  entrusted  with  the  powers  to 
have  his  will  in  spite  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice. The  most  elaborate  frauds  of  our 
day  are  undoubtedly  the  fictitious  votes 
which  are  reported  to  be  the  results  of 
the  Bonaparte  appeals  to  the  voters  of 
France.  Louis  Bonaparte  had  sole  con- 
trol over  the  Press,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  half  million  officials,  and  the  misera- 
ble and  innumerable  crew  of  priests  and 
pedagogues  who  minister  to  the  mental 
and  religious  slavery  of  the  ignorant  but 
noble  millions  of  Frenchmen  and  French- 
women. Like  their  master,  all  these 
faithless  hosts  turned  their  backs  on  "  li- 
berty, equality  and  fraternity" — that 
grand  devise  of  the  victory  of  February, 
1848 — won  by  the  people  against  the 
king,— 

"  A  victory  of  endurance  born." 

Louis  Bonaparte  appointed  the  thirty 
thousand  mayors  of  communes  and  re- 
moved them  at  pleasure :  these  collected 
and  manufactured  the  ballots  according  to 
orders,  reported  them  to  his  prefect  of 
every  department;  these  prefects  sent 
them  up  to  Paris  to  his  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, who  gave  them  to  him  to  be  counted ; 
and  he  was  thus  judge,  jury  and  sheriff  in 
his  own  case.  In  other  words  the  game 
was  all  securely  bagged  by  his  own  hands, 
and  he  has  had  the  hardihood  to  announce 
the  auspicious  result,  and  to  thus  elect  his 
own  candidate  President  for  ten  years,  and 
Emperor  of  France.  Any  other  wretch- 
ed juggler  in  his  position  would  have 
been  all  sufficient  for  the  same  thing ;  any 
other  fanatic  would  have  done  the  same 
evil  for  his  own  good ;  any  other  madman 
could  have  voluntarily,  for  the  same  ob- 


ject, tempted  the  fate  which  is  waiting  at 
the  gilded  door  of  Bonaparte.  But  Be 
has  been  more  fortunate  than  other  usur- 
pers in  persuading  not  a  few  of  the  real 
friends  of  freedom  that  all  his  sham  is 
reality,  and  in  turning  their  anger  upon 
the  victims,  instead  of  on  his  dishonest 
and  outrageous  acts.* 

*  The  popular  error  that  Louis  Napoleon's  usurpa- 
tions since  1  December,  1851,  hare  been  sustained 
by  the  vote  of  the  people,  who  are  said  to  hare 
made  themselves  parties  to  his  crimes,  is  repeated 
by  Mr.  Diz  in  a  late  lecture  before  the  Mechanic** 
Institute  of  New  York.    This  opinion  is  expressed 
fully  by  him  in  the  following  extract,  which  we  rive 
the  reader  as  the  most  striking  means  by  which 
such  a  flagrant  mistake  can  be  corrected.     Our  text 
explains  now  the  cheat  of  an  appeal  to  universal 
suffrage  has  been  carried  in  France.    There  was  no 
sort  of  good  faith  in  the  balloting ;  the  votes  were 
thrown  in  at  the  time  in  handfuls,  or  put  in  after 
the  election  day,  or  not  put  in  at  all,  but  counted 
as  having  been  given  by  the  people.    The  pure  con- 
tempt with  which  the  people  of  Paris  and  the  De- 
partments have  treated  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sham 
Emperor  lately  is  confirmation  of  all  this  matter 
not  to  be  resisted.     We  know  that  if  the   French 
had  voted  en  masse  for  Louis  Napoleon,  as  is  said, 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  of  all  ranks  would  have 
broken  out  in  bonfires,  illuminations  and  displays 
of  every  kind.    Louis  Napoleon  elected  himself  by 
wholesale  fraud  and  forgery,  and  it  is  a  little  sur- 
prising that  an  old  lawyer  should  be  deceived  by 
counterfeit  appearances  and  declarations.     It  was 
as  easy  for  Louis  Napoleon  to  report  seven  millions 
of  affirmative  votes,  as  seven,  ana  he  reported  seven 
millions ;  it  was  as  easy  to  increase  his  apparent 
majority  by  imillions  as  by  tens,  and  he  did  that 
also.    The  wonder  is,  however,  that  among  the 
American  people  anybody  should  not  understand 
the  transaction.     Even  the  London  Timet y  which 
is  in  political  knowledge  as  far  behind  California, 
as  were  the  astronomers  before  the  flood  behind 
Copernicus  in  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  soented  the 
rascality  of  the  pretended  vote,  and  peached  upon 
the  contriver  of  such  a  transparent  device.  *  And 
yet  such  imposture  is  credited  at  New  York,  and 
propagated  by  a  distinguished  'gentleman  who  has 
shown  so  much  good  sense,  still  more  recently  in  his 
admirable  lecture  on  New  York.  "  Its  growth,  des- 
tinies and  duties."      In  truth,  we  feel  culpable  for 
having  allowed  suoh  a  monstrous  absurdity  as  the 
Bonaparte  humbug  to  enter  any  mind  in  our  whole 
country.    Mr.  Dix  is  reported  by  the  Herald  to 
have  said: 

"  The  late  usurpation  in  France  dissipates,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  last  hope  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  people 
have  not  only  acquiesced  in  it,  but  they  have  ratified  it 
by  their  votes.  They  are  not  the  mere  passive  hvrtumenla 
of  the  usurper ;  they  are  his  active  ministers  in  obliter- 
ating the  last  vestige  of  their  new  freedom  .  They  gave 
him  a  larger  vote  as  a  despot  than  as  a  constitutional 
President.  It  is  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
race  in  which  a  great  people,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
neither  menaced  by  oxternal  dangers,  nor  distracted  by 
internal  feuds,  (for  red  republicanism  had  been  tflectuaJ- 
ly  overthrown,)  have  renounced  self-government  for  des- 
pot era.  This  gieat  error  should  not  be  imputed  to  the 
French  people  as  a  fault  so  much  as  a  misfortune.  They 
have  been  educated  under  a  system  centralization  which 
has  drawn  all  political  power  to  itself,  not  even  leaving 
to  them  the  management  of  their  own  local  concerns. 
Under  such  a  syatein,  all  practical  notions  of  rational  li- 
berty are  almost  unattainable.  In  the  general  wreck  of 
popular  institutions  and  patriotic  hopes  the  great  prin- 
ciple has  happily  been  saved.  By  submitting  to  the 
French  people  the  recent  change  in  their  government,  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  has  b  Jon  practically 
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Without  farther  discussion  of  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  we  may  take  it  for 
proved,  that  he  menaces  the  people  and 
government  of  the  United  States  from  a 
height  of  which  he  has  over  estimated  the 
advantages.  He  is  a  shabby  counterfeit 
and  most  detestable  usurper,  whose  short 
existence  is  to  be  continued  by  incessant 
toil,  anxiety  and  disaster  in  all  the  modes 
of  action  by  which  he  must  attempt  to 
sustain  himself.  He  is  no  true  nor  legit- 
imate ruler  of  France.  The  people  are 
not  with  him.  His  end  is  at  hand,  for 
none  have  ever  yet  been  false  to  French- 
men and  long  survived  the  treason. — 
Louis  XVI.,  Napoleon,  Charles  X.,  Lou- 
is Philippe  and  Louis  Napoleon  belong  to 
the  same  series  of  crowned  and  sceptred 
knaves  who  have  felt  the  indomitable  va- 
lor and  vengeance  of  those  whom  they  did 
not  serve  for  the  simple  want  of  integrity ; 
trustees  that  were  untrustworthy.  "Yet 
this  last  and  least  of  all  the  list :  the  peer- 
less perjurer  and  grovelling  miscreant,  un- 
der his  false  flag  of  leader  of  the  French 
people,  flaunts  it  in  our  faces.  There  will 
be,  there  ought  be  a  collision.  Not  a  col- 
lision with  the  nation,  but  with  its  tyrant  ; 
not  any  controversy  with  France,  but  with 
Louis  Napoleon.  And  then  the  truth 
will  assert  speedily  its  domination  over  a 
lie.  Frank  Pierce  is  the  real  fruit  of  the 
suffrages  of  the  American  people.  He 
can  advance  to  meet  the  false  Emperor 
-without  any  fear  of  consequences,  because 
the  latter  is  rotten  to  the  very  core ;  and 
even  as  his  outline  oomes  within  the  tangfe 


repudiated.  It  ia  a  formal  recognition  of  the  popular 
will  aa  the  basis  of  all  political  power;  and  the  assertion 
Of  this  great  principle,  where  it  is  almost  universally 
denied  and  practically  defeated,  is  some  compensation 
for  the  radical  errors  and  heresies  with  which  it  has 
been  accompanied*" 

The  appeal  to  the  people,  was  in  principle 
as  abominable  and  sterile,  as  the  appeal  was,  in  fact, 
fraudulent  and  mendacious.  What  is  it  1  To  get 
rid  of  the  Bourbons  who  are  the  true  heirs  of  the 
crown  by  "  divine  right,"  as  it  is  called,  he  must 
break  their  line  of  inheritance.  He  appeals  to  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  that  purpose  ;  and  if  he  did  use 
it  fairly,  who  would  be  deceived  1  He  still  claims 
the  Empire ;  this  title  of  Napoleon  III.,  as  the 
nephew  of  his  uncle  Napoleon  I.,  and  of  the  succes- 
sion of  his  son  Napoleon  II.,  so  that  he  is  Napoleon 
HI.  of  that  dynasty ;  and  he  means  to  transmit  his 
crown  by  descent  to  his  son,  if  he  have  one.  The 
people  of  France  are  not  only  injured  by  this  vile 
cheat,  but  they  are  insulted ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  our  leaders  of  the  people  tell  us  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  inheritance  of  office  is  broken  up,  and  it  is 
meant  to  say,  and  it  is  positively  asserted  that  the 
sovereignty  of  (he  French  nation  is  actually  restored !  [ 


of  vision,  the  centre  of  the  figure  is  perish- 
ing, and  at  the  touch  of  any  other  spear 
as  well  as  Ithuriers  will  fall  to  dust. — 
That  scene  which  may  open  before  the 
next  six  moons  are  wasted,  will  be  in- 
struction to  other  generations :  it  will  ex- 
hibit might  and  right  in  mortal  combat. 
The  old  issue  awaits  the  struggle  without 
its  peril. 

"  Truth  crashed  to  earth  shall  rise  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  her's ; 
But  error  wounded  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers." 

In  the  shock  of  the  coming  battle  error 
will  be  crushed  however,  while  truth  will 
scarce  receive  a  wound.  And  yet,  when 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  so  great  a 
nation  as  ours  puts  on  its  armor  in  so 
great  a  cause  as  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
we  would  have  other  armor  than  "the 
quarrel  just."  There  is  that  at  stake 
which  requires  the  aid  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure. The  American  people  have  never 
been  niggard  of  either  when  there  was  a 
solemn  demand  upon  them  to  go  forth  and 
do  the  deeds  of  heroes  upon  the  field. — 
The  most  complete  preparation  is  wanted 
in  the  present  emergency  for  other  im- 
pressive reasons  not  yet  stated. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  condition  of  the 
world  at  this  moment  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon should  be  put  forward  by  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Behind  him,  and  around  him, 
press  the  mitred  and  sceptred  hosts  who 
are  at  present,  by  the  worst  of  titles,  abso- 
lute masters  of  the  people  of  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  most  inappeasable  ene- 
mies of  the  people  and  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  The  Pope,  the  Czar,  the 
four  Queens  of  Spain,  Portugal,  England 
and  Greece,  the  four  Kings  of  Naples, 
Prussia,  Denmark  and  Musquito  ;  the  four 
knaves  of  Hayti,  Brazil,  Austria  and  Mo- 
rocco, (all  of  them  calling  themselves  Em- 
perors without  regard  to  color,)  and  a 
perfect  cohue  of  wretches  spread  over  the 
coasts  and  continents  and  islands  of  the 
globe,  who  are  a  thousand  times  more 
criminal  than  the  stupid  jailors  of  China 
and  Japan :  these  sovereigns  form  the 
kernel  and  the  husk  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
In  Europe  alone,  including  England,  they 
had  made  constant  war  up  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  against  the  democracy ;  and 
England  up  to  the  date  of  that  battle  had 
carried  on  the  same  nefarious  war  with 
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the  democracy  of  these  United  States,  as 
well  os  the  continent.  The  lesson  of  New 
Orleans,  the  memory  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
have  not  deterred  her  from  favoring  the 
unholy  coalition  of  allied  despots  against 
us.  That  coalition  has  now  at  its  com- 
mand in  the  royal  exchanges  established 
at  every  capital,  the  wealth  of  all  the 
wealthy  classes.  At  London,  principally, 
can  loans  to  any  extent  be  contracted  on 
the  credit  of  Eussia,  to  aid  her  nefarious 
purposes  in  the  next  shock  of  principle 
in  arms.  It  was  at  London,  no  longer 
ago  than  1850,  that  Eussia  got  her  loan 
of  twenty-seven  millions  and  a  half  dol- 
lars to  pay  off  the  expenses  of  the  Hun- 
garian war.  Mr.  Cobden  protested  for  his 
corporal's  guard  of  friends  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  it  was  infamous  for 
English  capitalists  thus  to  aid  the  tyrant 
in  crushing  the  victims.  He  called  on 
the  names  of  the  devoted  dead  who  had 
parted  with  their  lives  for  freedom ;  he 
appealed  to  the  human  hearts  beating  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  living,  to  avert  such  a 
national  calamity  from  the  fame  of  his 
native  country.  He  advertised  and  held 
a  meeting  of  his  friends  in  the  city  to  hear 
him  reiterate  all  these  things,  and  to  take 
action  by  address  and  resolution ;  by  ad- 
dress and  resolution  the  meeting  did 
unanimously  speak,  but  nothing  followed 
but  sheer  disappointment.  The  Barings, 
Brothers,*  advertised  for  funds,  and  with- 
in an  hour  after  the  opening  of  the  stock 
book,  there  were  subscribed,  in  hot  haste, 
by  the  "  solid  men "  of  London  just  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  four 
times  the  sum  that  was  wanted  !  The 
eager  shareholders  had  to  submit  to  an 
apportionment  of  the  twenty-seven  mil- 
lions and  a  half  that  was  wanted,  and 
withdraw  the  residue  of  the  biddings. 

In  England  also  the  coalition  can  com- 
mand the  utmost  service  of  the  ship-build- 
ers and  ship-furnishers  so  as  to  obtain,  on 
easy  terms,  all  kinds  of  naval  supplies, 
and  as  many  fleets  as  are  wanted.  The 
carpenters  at  Blackwall,  Glasgow  and  Liv- 
erpool have  put  the  last  hand  recently  to 
a  number  of  steamers  now  actually  in  the 
Spanish  fleet,  which  shews  its  iron  teeth 
from  the  shores  of  Cuba  at  the  United 
States.  There  is  nothing  that  the  Brit- 
ish wealthy  classes,  and  as  a  matter  of 

*  These  Barings  are  the  London  Bankers  of  the 
united  States. 


course  the  mechanics,  will  not  do  for  the 
purpose  in  propping  up,  by  loans  of  money, 
by  munitions  of  war,  by  building  of  ships, 
the  cause  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy. — 
The  poor  exhausted  treasuries  of  France 
and  Eussia,  and  Austria,  will  still  pay 
something  in  the  same  interest  which  is 
common  to  them  all.  The  "  material 
aid,"  therefore,  for  the  French  Emperor, 
from  the  Holy  Alliance  and  its  abettors, 
will  be  very  great,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  his  profligate  conduct  and  enormous 
waste  of  money  have  already  made  the 
bourgeoise  tremble.  The  latter  are  now, 
we  are  told,  rapidly  withdrawing  their 
money  from  the  funds,  and  hoarding  it; 
but  the  former  will  still  advance.  The 
Czar  has  had  a  large  investment  in  French 
stocks  for  several  years,  and  would  doubt- 
less increase  it  to  any  figure  that  the 
French  Emperor's  war  with  the  United 
States  may  require. 

So  far  forth  then  as  friends  and  other 
means  are  wanted  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
they  can  be  obtained ;  and  he  is  not  to  be 
considered  our  isolated  foe,  because  he  is 
now,  and  will  be  more  so  in  the  hour  of 
contest,  surrounded  by  the  princes,  aris- 
tocrats, oligarchs,  kings,  emperors,  and 
other  titled  enemies  of  the  human  race. 

Nor  is  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  coming 
encounter  the  accidental  foe  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  is  the 
continual  and  logical  antagonist  of.  re- 
publicanism here,  and  is  bound  to  a  sys- 
tem which  must  beoome  more  and  more 
Aggressive  upon  us,  till  the  overthrow  of 
all  privilege  whatever  in  any  shape.  Our 
physical  force  is  so  vast :  our  advance  in 
every  species  of  prosperity  is  so  great: 
our  genius  developes  so  wonderfully  out- 
wardly,— at  sea,  in  commerce — as  well  as 
inwardly, — on  the  land,  in  agriculture  and 
the  arts ;  that  we  are  by  natural  growth, 
by  immigration,  by  energy  and  industry* 
by  intellectual  and  moral  and  physical 
power,  and,  above  all,  by  the  clearly  de- 
monstrated superiority  of  our  democratic 
institutions  to  all  previous  or  existing 
forms  of  government  whatever,  the  leader 
of  the  Nations  of  the  Earth.  It  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  say  that  the  public  opinion 
of  the  United  States  upon  any  capital 
question  in  human  affairs  has  as  much 
weight  with  the  masses  of  mankind  as 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to 
gether.     Oh  !  that  we  had  had  the  same 
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authority  during  the  desperate  struggle 
of  France,  through  the  blood  and  fire  of 
her  first  revolution,  when  she  was  strug- 
gling alone — alone,  against  the  same  union 
against  liberty  which  exists  at  present. 
How  could  we  have  rescued  her  fame,  and 
that  of  her  chiefs  and  leaders  in  counsel 
and  war,  from  the  vile  monarchical  slan- 
ders in  which  so-called  history  has  sent 
them  down  to  posterity — England  leading 
in  the  hue  and  cry.  But  then  there  was 
no  such  power  on  earth  as  this  republican 
confederation ;  or  the  moral  support  it 
could  have  given  to  the  French  people 
would  have  enabled  France  not  only  to 
stand  against  the  world,  but  it  would  have 
prevented  the  usurpation,  stupid  and  self- 
ish at  once,  of  Napoleon  the  first,  as  well 
as  of  Napoleon  the  least  and  the  last. — 
Now  that  great  predominating  moral 
force  is  acquired,  and  exerting  itself  aav 
after  day  ;  it  weakens  the  hold  of  the  mi- 
tre, the  sceptre  and  the  crown  j  it  strength- 
ens the  hand  of  the  mass  to  strike  for 
freedom,  and  to  retain  its  conquests.  Its 
agency  in  the  work  of  liberating  na- 
tions, if  left  unchecked,  will  be  omnipo- 
tent. It  is  this  change,  and  not  a  simple 
fear  of  change,  which  now  perplexes  mo- 
narchs  and  monarchists.  With  such  an 
unruly  and  formidable  enemy  always  on 
the  alert  and  always  advancing  upon  the 
country  of  its  opponents,  measures  have 
been  undoubtedly  long  since  taken.  M. 
Soule*  quoted  fully  in  the  Senate  last  ses- 
sion the  opinions  written  down,  in  1817, 
by  Prince  Pozzo  di  Borgo  for  the  Czar, 
on  the  necessity  of  suppressing  our  ex- 
ample and  system  together  by  united  ef- 
fort. We  have  ourselves,  in  the  pages  of 
this  publication,  reiterated  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conspiracy  of  absolutists  at 
London,  suggested  by  Sotomayor  in 
1850,  to  the  diplomatic  squad,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  then  British  foreign  secreta- 
ry. Everybody  who  reads  the  newspa- 
pers is  familiar  with  the  hobnobbing  be- 
tween the  Tory  ministry  and  the  white 
slaves  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  white  Sou- 
louque ;  and  every  body  ought  to  know 
that  Lord  Cowley,  who  represents  Eng- 
land at  Paris,  is  brother-in-law  and  cat's- 
paw  to  the  very  worst  enemy  of  this  coun- 
try, Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  Every  body 
knows  that  the  Court  of  England  joined 
that  of  France  in  saving  Rosas  from  the 
just  fury  of  the  people  whom   he  had 


plundered  for  twenty  years,  and  before 
whose  indignation  Rosas  had  fallen  in 
battle.  Every  body  knew  what  a  Chang 
and  Eng  ligature  united  these  two  gov- 
ernments in  behalf  of  Cuba,  after  the  Lo- 
pez expedition.  Every  body  suspects 
that  the  Popo  was  art  and  part  of  every 
proposition  of  intervention  between  us 
and  Spain ;  and  nobody  can  tell  how  much 
agency  even  distracted  Prussia,  bankrupt 
Austria,  brutal  Naples,  and  all  the  other 
curs  of  low  degree,  had  in  each  one  of 
those  hypocriphal  affairs,  nor  how  soon 
they  will  swallow  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba, 
ancf  assemble  in  cannibal  ceremony  with 
Quaggy  at  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  Isthmus  of 
Central  America  under  the  patronage  of 
a  rabble  of  crowned  heads,  agreeably  to 
the  express  invitation  of  that  precious 
document,  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer 
treaty. 

The  finishing  stroke  to  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Holy  Alliaece  is  just  given  to 
the  United  States  by  notice  to  quit  the 
harbor  of  Spezzia,  which  is  a  splendid 
anchorage  near  Genoa,  where  our  ships 
have  been  riding  safely  for  several  years. 
This  drives  our  fleets  out  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  the  stars  and  stripes  have  no 
longer  any  resting  place  to  call  their  own 
in  Europe.  It  was  well  to  deprive  us  of 
our  last  hold  of  the  Old  World,  before 
setting  down  the  hostile  and  encroaching 
foot  of  the  French  Emperor  in  the  New. 
We  will  detain  the  reader  a  moment  to 
apprise  him  of  all  the  importance  of  this 
late  affront  in  the  house  of  our  friend,  the 
so-called  liberal  King  of  Sardinia,  Victor 
Emanuel. 

A  place  to  refit  and  rest  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  and  crews  is  clearly  indispen- 
sable to  so  great  a  maratime  power  as  the 
United  States.  Several  years  ago,  we 
enjoyed  that  advantage  in  Port  Mahon, 
on  the  Spanish  Island  of  Minorca,  not  far 
from  the  coast  of  France.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  on  account  of  the  jealousy 
of  our  hosts,  which  was  not  to  be  regret- 
ted, and  owing  to  our  recent  relations 
with  Cuba,  could  not  long  have  been  post- 
poned. By  the  permission  of  Charles 
Albert,  we  took  up  quarters  in  the  Bay  of 
Spezzia  soon  after  the  expulsion  from 
Port  Mahon.  It  is  a  grand  roadstead, — 
said  to  be  the  best  on  that  seacoast.  It 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon, 
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and  by  him,  was  improved  with  warehouses 
and  hospitals,  before  his  fall,  when  France 
gave  it  up,  we  think  in  1815.  In  that 
year  the  Holy  Alliance  of  sovereigns  as- 
sembled at  Vienna,  parcelled  out  Europe 
with  the  sword,  and  sundered  the  in- 
habitants like  flocks  and  herds.  But  to 
Spezzia  also,  they  turned  their  particular 
attention  from  the  rest  of  the  map  of 
Europe;  and  among  the  secret  articles 
added  to  the  great  treaty,  was  one  relating 
to  Spezzia,  and  recognizing  its  command- 
ing position.  They  condemned  it,  and 
the  works  of  Napoleon  to  everlasting  soli- 
tude, as  they  supposed,  by  providing  that 
neither  of  the  Great,  European  Powers 
should  ever  occupy  it  as  a  naval  station. 
The  United  States  were  then  a  small 
Republic  of  limited  resources,  which  they 
thought  would  never  give  them  any  trou- 
ble, and  no  stipulation  was  made  with 
respect  to  them.  They  were  accordingly 
violating  no  article  of  the  Vienna  regula- 
tion of  the  world  by  acquiring  the  posses- 
sion of  the  harbor  and  its  improvements 
from  Charles  Albert.  It  is  probable  that 
considerable  expenditures  have  been  made 
upon  the  constructions  of  Napoleon ;  but 
we  think  no  fortifications.  Charles  Al- 
bert fell  at  the  battle  of  Navarrain  1850, 
and  yet  we  were  not  disturbed  under  his 
son  and  successor  Victor  Emanuel.  But 
the  last  intelligence  is  that  we  have  been 
politely  ordered  to  take  notice  to  quit. 
And  we  will  probably  obey,  although  the 
ground  of  the  notice  is,  no  doubt,  a  sheer 
pretence,  viz  that  Sardinia  wants  the  ac- 
commodation for  her  own  navy.  The 
Holy  Alliance  who  set  forward  Louis 
Napoleon  to  break  through  the  settled 
continental  policy  of  the  united  States, 
have  also  required  Victor  Emanuel,  an- 
other very  similar  man  in  appearance, 
principle  and  destiny,  to  make  us  vacate 
our  quarters  in  his  royal  dominions. 
Where  we  shall  go,  and  how  we  will  in 
future  fix  ourselves  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  evidently  a  very  pressing  question  to 
which  we  will  recur  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  about  time  that  such  a  power  had 
ceased  living  by  sufferance,  and  drifting 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  of 
any  ocean.  Our  increasing  commerce  in 
that  sea  requires  several  naval  stations. 
We  might  plant  our  flag  on  one  or  two 
small  islands  near  the  coast  of  Africa, 
now  solitary.     We  should  have  another 


station  midway,  at  the  Island  of  Sicily ; 
another  at  Genoa ;  others  in  the  Levant. 
The  business  of  carrying  freight  and  pas- 
sengers is  not  half  as  well  understood  by 
any  other  people ;  and  when  republican- 
ism sweeps  away  all  the  systems  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Old  World,  we  will  doubt- 
less teach  the  nascent  democracies  how  to 
use  the  Ericsson  Engine  to  advantage. 
While  they  are  learning  and  we  are  in- 
structing, money  and  reputation  will  be 
lavishly  acquired.  Turkey  would  give  us 
the  fine  Island  of  Mytiline  at  once,  and 
we  ought  to  get  it,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Everett's 
tenderness  on  that  point  of  territorial  ac- 
quisition in  Europe. 

By  his  allies,  then,  and  in  logical  pur- 
suance to  their  system  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, which  is  the  converse  of  our  own,  has 
Louis  Napoleon  been  put  to  the  front  of 
the  aggression,  at  Hayti,  and  will  soon  in- 
stal  himself  already  within  its  best  harbors 
with  his  imperial  colors  flying  from  his 
forts  and  a  numerous  fleet.  Louis  Napo- 
leon is  a  recent  accession  to  the  family  of 
European  sovereigns ;  he  bears  a  detested 
name  among  them ;  he  infringes  the  trea- 
ties of  Vienna  providing  that  no  Bona- 
parte should  reign  in  France ;  his  own 
character  is  insipid,  fanatic  and  dishonest 
to  every  body ;  his  antecedents  are  all 
alarming  to  legitimacy.  Therefore  he 
is  compelled  by  obligation  to  his  new  and 
incredulous  friends  to  fling  down  their 
wager  of  battle,  in  order  to  secure  his  own 
place  in  the  region  of  royal  imposture.  B» 
is  simply  the  longest  antenna  of  the  Ho- 
ly Alliance,  and  their  first  vigorous  feeler 
in  the  New  World.  He  comes  forward 
boldly  and  plants  their  standard  with  his 
own.  The  act  is  in  keeping  with  all  the 
nameless  treasons,  perjuries,  misdeeds  and 
outrages  to  which  his  caprice  has  subject- 
ed the  greatest  of  European  States. 

He  proposes  to  add  us  to  the  list  of 
the  insulted,  alongside  of  Switzerland  and 
France.  He  may  not  be  contented  with 
seizing  Hayti  and  Cuba ;  but  will  insist 
on  room  for  his  penal  colonies  for  political 
offenders  on  this  Continent.  He  will  have 
victims  enough  to  colonize  the  Antilles 
and  Mexico  both.  Now  is  the  time  to 
teach  him  and  his  allies,  the  irresistible 
power  and  will  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  should  rouse  itself  to  the  crisis; 
and  the  people  are  very  eager  for  the  eonr 
test. 
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REPUBLICAN  SKETCHES.-CONTINUATION. 


CICEROACCHIO:   OR,   THE   ROMAN   PATRIOT. 


PROLOGUE  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS, 

With  this  number  we  conclude  the  first 
series  of  our  "  Republican  Sketches." 

Good  or  bad,  ordinary  or  indifferent, 
great  or  small,  excellent  or  execrable, 
wretched  or  sublime,  cursed  or  blessed, 
our  sketches  are  now  before  the  public. 
They  stand  with  the  modest  mien  of  that 
Asiatic  maiden  of  old,  making  her  appear- 
ance for  the  first  time,  before  an  aeropagus 
of  Greek  sages.     Her  eyes  are  oast  down, 
her  countenance   embarrassed,  and  she 
scarcely  dares  to  look  at  the  august  as- 
sembly before  which  she  stands.     She  is 
young,  inexperienced   and  timid.     Her 
heart    palpitates    with    secret    anxiety. 
A  cloud  Jiangs  oyer  her  eyes;    a  blush 
oarers  her  innocent  face.     Deaf  with  fear 
and  anxiety,  she  dares  not  utter  a  single 
word.     All  her  body  trembles  with  emo- 
tion and  dread,  at  the  expectation  of  the 
verdict   suspended   over  her.      At   that 
moment  a  sweet  voice  rises  from  the  re- 
cesses of  her  conscience,  whispering,  like 
the  gentle  murmur  of  a  refreshing  brook  : 
"  Be  calm,  oh  daughter  of  Asia  !  be  calm, 
for  thou  art  young,  without  pretention  to 
beauty,   and  though  a  stranger  among 
us,  thou  didst  remain  modest  without  af- 
fectation, piquant  and  new  without  attempt 
at  originality,  and  bold  without  ceasing 
to  be  decent."     Such  spoke  the  voice, 
and  the  maiden  waited  with  assurance  for 
Ihe  decision  of  her  judges. 

Though  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
novel,  our  sketches  are  not  merely  a  work 
of  imagination,  but  a  living  panorama 
made  up  of  rapid  and  diversified  events, 
taken  in  the  religious,  social,  and  politi- 
cal life  of  unhappy  Italy.  For  such  a 
work  the  objects  described  in  our  narra- 
tive had  to  be  copied  from  the  objects 
themselves.  So  they  have.  All  our  por- 
traits are  painted  from  nature,  and  if  the 
personages  introduced  are  not  like  it,  cor- 
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reel  in  the  drawing,  genuine  in.,  the 
details,  expressive  in  the  coloring,  pro- 
found or  lively  in  the  countenance,  real 
in  the  ensemble,  the  fault  must  not  be 
attributed  to  the  subject,  which  is  true  as 
history  itself,  but  to  the  hand  which  held 
the  brush,  and  made  a  picture  of  it  for 
public  exhibition.  However,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  by  simply  perusing  the  work,  that 
the  picture  is  too  serious,  and  the  brush 
too  much  in  earnest,  not  to  belong  to  the 
school  of  ootemporary  facts  and  events. 
Had  we  had  only  the  intention  of  being 
amusing  without  profit,  of  agreeably 
smiling  like  a  coquet  only  to  show  her 
teeth,  without  sometimes  indulging  in 
some  biting  remarks  now  and  then  ;  of  de- 
lighting in  the  anatomy  of  the  face,  or  in  the 
exquisite  delineation  of  a  lock  of  hair ;  of 
trying  a  new  theory  of  the  soul,  or  a  new 
description  of  the  white  of  the  eye ;  of 
drawing,  like  Werther,  the  raving  pas- 
sions of  Idve,  or,  like  the  Parisian  milliner,  a 
new  system  of  whalebones  for  stays;  of 
composing  expressly  for  the  occasion 
some  unheard — of  crime,  so  dark  as  to 
blind  the  intellectual  vision  of  the  reader, 
or  some  new  pomatum  to  restore  an  ivory 
polish  to  wrinkled  cheeks,  or  the  color  of 
ebony  to  white  hairs  ;  had  we  dwelt  with 
complacency  on  the  inventory  of  a  lady's 
toilette,  or  put  our  nose  in  a  gentleman's 
wardrobe,  counted  the  jewels  of  the 
former  and  the  gloves  of  the  latter.  Jiven 
to  our  narrative  that  fashionable,  buxom, 
blithe  liveliness,  or  that  sentimental,  di- 
shevelled, disorderly,  exciting  and  uncere- 
monious manner,  so  well  appreciated  in 
•this  age  of  careless  pleasures,  and  unsat- 
isfactory onjoyments  j  had  we  been  witty 
without  object,  learned  without  docu- 
ments, or  amusing  without  instruction, 
we  could  pretend  to  the  honor  of  having 
written  a  novel,  such  as  is  the  fashion  to 
write,  in  the  easy,  thoughtless,  useless 
and  careless"  style  of  the  day.    But  as 
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we  make  no  pretension  to  the  possession 
of  so  eminent  qualities,  requiring  talents 
-beyond  our  grasp,  a  knowledge  beyond 
our  reach,  a  gigantic  intelligence  and  a 
master  mind,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
give  up  that  project,  and  to  strand  our- 
selves on  the  shore  of  a  lesser  capacity. 
What  did  you  write  then  ?  may  ask  the 
benevolent  reader.  What?  "Republican 
Sketches.'7 

If  you  have  ever  been  in  Italy,  sir — and 
I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  you  have  not,  you 
may  nave  such  a  desire;  but  supposing 
you  have  been — your  eyes  undoubtedly 
met  with  one  of  these  hotels,  such  as 
the  "  Angel  of  the  Field"  and  a  land- 
lord answering,  feature  for  feature,  to  that 
designing,  servile  and  interested  character 
of  Niccolo  Savini.  No  matter  how  little 
were  you  acquainted  with  politics,  how 
few  were  the  impulses  of  your  heart 
for  the  success  of  liberty  in  Europe,  (and 
who  is  the  man,  born  in  this  land,  whose 
pulse  does  not  quicken  at  that  sacred 
name?)  you  could  not  but  have  been 
struck  with  the  multitude  of  true  patriots 
swarming  on  that  Italian  soil,  prolific 
with  the  prodigies  of  art,  and  the  won- 
ders of  nature.  A  soil  where  free 
genius  is  like  the  sun,  shining  over  the 
world,  and  rising  always,  till  it  has  reached 
the  zenith  of  human  glory ;  but  roaring 
and  bellowing  underground,  like  the  fiery 
waves  of  an  unexploded  volcano,  and 
causing  the  earth  to  tremble,  so  long  as 
the  heel  of  their  oppressor  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  safety-valve  down. 

Among  those  patriots — among  those 
men  ready  at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances to  sacrifice  their  position  for  their 
country;  to  leave  the  quiet  hearth  of 
home  for  the  perilous  fields  of  battle  :  to 
give  up  the  sweet  hours  of  family  joys,  for 
the  Btormy  life  of  struggle  ;  to  risk  their 
fortune,  their  ranks,  and  their  names-^ 
their  present  and  future,  upon  the  hazard- 
ous game  of  .a  revolution ;  to  trust  every 
thing  to  principles,  nothing  to  the  vile 
consideration  of  personal  interests,  or  am- 
bitious purposes — to  die  as  they  lived, 
like  heroes; — it  is  impossible,  sir,  that 
the  name  of  Ciceroacchio,  the  Roman 
Danton,4id  not  strike  your  attention  and 
awake  your  sympathy.  If  you  have  pur- 
sued your  local  studies  of  character,  you 
will  also  have  frequently  come  in  contact 
with  orphan  Italian  ^boys,  whose  parents, 


like  those  of  little  Jeronimo,  died  in  dun- 
geons or  on  the  scaffold,  for  the  crime  of 
having  loved  their  country  more  than  the 
priest,  and  liberty  more  than  Catholicism. 
The  stiff  countenance  of  Lord  Minto,  the 
crafty,  covert,  and  designing  features  of 
that  English  diplomacy,  always  opposed 
to  the  liberty  of  other  people,  ana  wil- 
lingly immolating  all  principles  of  nation- 
ality to  the  miserable  considerations  of 
British  pride  and  aristocracy;  the  be- 
witching countenance  and  coquetish  arti- 
fices of  that  woman,  whose  character  com- 
posed altogether  of  the  seductions  of  hex 
sex,  of  a  high  talent  for  intrigue,  place 
the  one  and  the  other  to  the  service  of 
her  love  for  a  priest,  who,  in  his  turn,  uses 
the  former  to  the  benefit  of  his  lust,  and 
the  latter  to  the  profit  of  his  ambition. 
All  these  types,  sir,  are  copied  from 
life,  upon  the  scenery  itself,  such  as  de- 
scribed in  the  records  of  the  past.  That 
priest,  a  prototype  of  the  high  Italian 
clergy,  at  once  full  of  talents  and  craving 
with  desires ;  the  mind  dreaming  with  a 
single  idea — to  rule,  and  rule  always;  the 
hand  ready  to  obey  the  mind  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  deed ;  honey  on  the 
the  lips,  gall  in  the  heart  Eager,  even 
unto  crime,  to  secure  the  spiritual  suprem- 
acy of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  grasp 
the  temporal  power  at  the  same  time ;  never 
forgetting  the  lowest  means  to  reach 
that  end ;  cruel  towards  the  weak,  cow- 
ardly yielding  before  the  strong ;  sending 
a  man  to  the  carcero  duro  or  ergolasta, 
with  the  same  readiness  as  to  read  his 
breviary  ;  wallowing  in  nightly  pleasures, 
shameful  revelry,  and  infamous  debauch- 
ery ;  blessing  with  his  sullied  hands,  the 
next  day,  an  ignorant  flock  of  women  and 
children;  feigning  holiness,  and  adroit 
enough  to  make  people  believe  in  it, 
when  his  soul  is  boiling  with  hatred 
against  the  liberals,  and  his  stomach 
sick  with  indigestion ;  holding  the  sign  of 
redemption  in  one  hand,  the  sword  of  ven- 
geance in  the  other ;  betraying  the  serments 
of  the  eve  for  the  considerations  of  the  mor- 
row ;  friend  with  all  those  enjoying  influ- 
ence or  wealth ;  enemy  of  all  those  who, 
being  poor,  dare  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  complain  of  their  poverty ;  hostile  to 
all  changes ;  looking  with  defiance  to  all 
ideas;  opposed  to  education;  excommu- 
nicating all  books  except  their  own ;  jeal- 
ous of  the  liberty  of  others  as  a  miser  of 
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his  treasure  ;  truckling  to  all  tyrannies  ; 
worshipping  god  Bayonet,  if  god  Bayonet 
keeps  them  in  power  ;  kissing  the  heels 
of  the  Cossack  if  the  Cossack  tramples 
upon  liberty ;  kneeling  before  an  heretic 
Queen,  if  the  heretic  Queen  props  the 
throne  and  the  altar  from  her  accursed 
hand ;  changing,  with  the  moment,  the 
want,  the  occasion,  the  aim,  or  the  neces- 
sity ;  Catholics  with  the  Catholics,  Pro- 
testants with  the  Protestants,  schismatics 
with  the  schismatics,  Democrats  with  the 
Democrats,  Socialists  with  the  Socialists, 
— agitated  by  the  ebb  and  tide  of  socie- 
ty, in  all  its  movements  and  changes, 
but  being,  in  heart  and  mind  and  will, 
Romans  by  faith,  Austrians  de facto,  des- 
pots in  reality;  such  are,  sir,  a  few  ex- 
cepted, the  majority  of  the  high  clergy  in 
Italy.  Ambition  and  absolute  power, 
such  is  its  spirit  everywhere.  The  por- 
trait we  draw  here,  a  few  features  of 
which  we  attempted  to  give  in  the  light- 
ness of  Father  Francisco,  have  been,  we 
are  sure,  revolting  to  your  nature  as  to 
your  principles.  You,  an  American  by 
birth,  sir,  a  Republican  by  faith,  whose 
forefathers  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, could  not  prevent  your  bosom 
from  swelling  with  indignation  at  the 
sight  of  that  priest,  the  true  prototype  of 
that  society  whom  so  often  you  met  at 
Rome,  and  the  vices  of  whom  you  have 
so  eloquently  depicted,  either  in  your 
writings  at  home,  or  in  your  talking 
abroad.  la  fine,  you  have  not  been  to 
Rome  without  conversing  with  the  mili- 
tary, and  there,  as  in  the  other  characters 
of  our  Republican  Sketches,  you  have 
found  the  personage  of  Adrian,  our  hero, 
full  of  an  enthusiastic  love  for  his  coun- 
try, and  of  contempt  for  the  society  of 
Rome ;  taking  the  musket  as  a  pretext ; 
working  underhand  with  the  liberals,  and 
serving  liberty  instead  of  the  Pope.  Re- 
buked from  the  high  ranks  of  society 
from  whence  he  sprung,  on  account  of  his 
opinions,  and  falling  in  love  with  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  people,  a  poor  unhappy  girl,  a 
victim  to  superstition,  whom  he  saves 
from  the  grasp  of  the  church  and  conse- 
crates to  the  service  of  his  country,  such 
are  the  incidental  events  connected  with 
his  life.  That  candid  girl  you  frequently 
.  saw  sitting  on  the  first  benches  of  the 
church,  near  the  statue  of  some  virgin,  or 
singing  in  the  choir  or  at  the  organ ;  you 


will  find  her  reproduced  in  the  descrip- 
tion we  give  of  the  life  and  sentiments  of 
Carlotina.  In  a  word  we,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, refrained  from  giving  free  scope  to 
the  seduction  offered  to  our  imagination 
by  the  indulgent  complacency  and  elasti- 
city of  the  subject  we  had  selected,  and 
have  perhaps  too  much  sacrificed  the  col- 
oring and  the  agreements  of  the  color  to 
the  correctness  of  the  design  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  lines.  An  other  objec- 
tion raising  against  us,  an  objection  emi- 
nently American,  was  the  question  of  ter- 
ritory. That  territory,  we  mean  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Review,  has  been  disputed 
to  us,  foot  after  foot,  by  the  incontestible 
superiority  of  arduously  and  laboriously- 
begotten  political  articles.  Rejected  from 
position  to  position,  losing  ground  but 
keeping  our  spirits,  we  have  little  by  little 
recoiled  before  the  impossibility  of  giving 
to  our  sketches  all  the  extent  they  ought 
to  have.  We  had  already  introduced  all 
our  personages,  and  devised  the  part  suit- 
able to  each  of  them,  when  our  enemy,  we 
mean  the  political  articles,  invaded  our 
camp,  and  obliged  our  little  army  to  con- 
fine itself  within  the  boundaries  of  a  nar- 
rower ground.  What  we  have  lost  in  that 
unhappy  movement  does  not  become  us 
to  say.  But  if  some  characters  are  not 
fully  developed,  if  the  delineation  of  our 
personages  is  not  sufficiently  pronounced, 
if  our  plot  fails,  in  many  parts,  for  want 
of  light  and  vivacity,  if,  some  time,  action 
is  languid,  situation  not  fairly  exposed,  or 
imperfectly  carried  out,  if  the  conclusion 
appears  to  be  cut  short,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  our  work  not  fairly  harmonized, 
it  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  rea- 
son we  have  just  named.  At  all  events, 
had  we  had  no  reason  at  all,  and  the 
fault  be  entirely  ours,  we  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  delighted  on  finding  a  mo- 
tive of  excuse  dispensing  us  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  atoning  for  the  defects  we  have 
just  signalized.  It  is  not  always  that 
such  a  chance  befals  an  author.  Let  us 
hasten  to  profit  by  it. 

Such,  sir,  shall  we  say  to  our  read- 
er, has  been  the  system  employed  in 
the  composition  of  our  narrative.  Like 
David,  the  great  French  painter,  who 
never  painted  a  broom-stick  without  hav- 
ing a  broom  under  his  eyes,  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  method  and  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  same  rule.    The  personages  of 
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this  story  are  intended  to  be  true,  as  far 
as  drawing  and  coloring  are  concerned. 
As  to  the  proper  names,  there  are  but  two 
which  are  historical ;  they  are  the  names 
of  Lord  Minto  and  Ciceroacchio. 


CHAPTER    II. 

•  Were  we  to  hold  such  a  language  in 
Catholic  countries  two  things  would  take 
place,  The  first  would  be  to  meet  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  masses ;  the 
second  to  be  persecuted  and  sent  to  prison. 

We  do  not  know  what  fate  awaits  us 
from  public  opinion.  To  impress  with 
confidence  and  captivate  through  talent 
are  two  things  situated  at  the  apex  of  hu- 
man felicity,  and  we  have  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  believe  having  reached  it. 

But  one  thing  consoles  us  in  our  per- 
plexities: it  is  the  satisfaction  to  know 
that  we  have  not  yet  been  sent  to  prison. 
However,  if  we  were  to  believe  the  words 
of  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis,  that 
time  will  come.  We  take,  as  a  proof  of 
it,  his  writings  in  his  paper,  the  Shepherd 
of  the  Valley,  The  bishop,  certainly 
a  man  of  talent,  and,  besides,  possessed 
with  a  fiery  zeal  for  that  same Ci  holy  oause" 
which  has  sent  so  many  thousand  innocent 
beings  to  the  faggots  of  the  Inquisition,  says 
in  one  of  his  delicious  productions,  the 
merit  of  which  has  caused  so  great  a  scan- 
dal in  his  community,  that  some  day, 
Catholicism  will  sivay  over  this  country. 
That  day,  certainly  a  remarkable  day  in 
American  annals,  religious  liberty 
will  be  at  an  end,  adds  the  learned 
divine. 

These  thoughts,  ingeniously  exposed 
face  to  face  with  that  great  Western  Sun, 
which  must,  some  day,  shine  over,  and  en- 
lighten the  civilization  of  the  world,  has 
not  been  without  the  effect  of  impressing 
us  with  a  sentiment  of  awe.  For  if  reli- 
gious liberty  be  at  an  end,  and  if  it  be 
admitted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  words 
of  an  archbishop,  that  is  to  say  of  the  ab- 
solute ruler  and  absolvcr  of  many  thou- 
sands of  souls  and  many  millions  of  sins, 
must  have  a  weight  and  a  bearing  in  the 
English  language  and  upon  American 
opinion — our  fate  is  sealed.  The  Repub* 
Itcan  Sketches  will  be  seized  at  the  pub- 
lisher's office,  together  with  the  Demo- 


cratic Review)  two  publications  which, 
by- the- way,  have  been  excommunicated, 
cursed,  damned,  in  the  Catholic  press,  in 
the  pulpit,  and  in  the  confessional,  (see 
Boston  Pilot,  Brownsori's  Review,  and 
all  persons  still  frequenting  the  Catholic 
Church.)  The  editors,  writers,  contribu- 
tors and  authors,  after  having  been  duly 
confessed  and  absolved,  will  be  condemn- 
ed to  be  burned  alive,  and  the  Christian 
world  will  be  saved.  Such  will  be  the 
sweet  and  mild  regimen  which  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  to,  under  the  golden  age 
of  Catholicism  in  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  glorious  and  holy  reign  of  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick,  the  mildest,  sweetest,  and 
most  agreeable  apostle  who  has  yet  bless- 
ed this  region  with  his  presence ;  and  who, 
as  a  talented  man  and  an  original  thinker, 
has  yet  found  but  one  to  matoh  him,  and 
that  one  is — Brownson !  That  kind 
apostle  of  the  faith,  who  has,  from  the 
elevated  seat  he  has  erected  for  himself 
in  his  Review »,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
clerical  hierarchy,  condescends  to  call  us 
with  the  sweet  name  of  cul-tJtroats,  and 
to  wish  for  us  the  blessings  of  the  scaf- 
fold. (See  his  Review,  September  num- 
ber, 1852.)  Brownson  and  Kenrick! 
Kenrick  and  Brownson!  Two  names 
which  will  live  in  American  memory  as 
long  as  judgment  and  nonsense,  logic  and 
sophistry,  cant  and  rhetoric,  uprightness 
and  duplicity,  reason  and  folly,  will  have 
two  separate  senses,  two  distinct  mean- 
ings, and  signify  two  opposite  things,  in 
the  human  understanding. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  on  light  or  in- 
significant subjects.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  if  society  is  afflicted  with  lunatics 
and  knaves,  they  form  but  an  impercepti- 
ble minority,  the  best  half  of  which  can 
be  fcured  or  restored  to  honesty  through 
good  treatment.  In  fact,  the  immense 
majority,  and  even  a  good  portion  of  the 
minority,  are,  in  this  country  of  all  liber- 
ties and  all  progress,  free  to  read,  to  lis- 
ten, and  to  believe  what  they  please  with- 
out being  forced,  as  it  is  wanted  by 
Archbishop  Kenrick  and  the  Pope,  that 
hearing,  seeing,  understanding,  and  be- 
lieving, be  submitted  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  This  certainly  is  an  immense  ad- 
vantage, the  benefit  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  keep  liberty  safe,  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  and  to  secure 
independence  and  freedom  to  mankind. 
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We  will  hasten  to  profit  by  it,  while  it  is 
yet  time,  and  before  the  blessed  era  an- 
nounced by  the  reverend  Archbishop,  to 
say  what  we  have  to  say. 

During  the  preceding  six  months  a 
great  noise  has  been  maae  about  the  'po- 
litical action  of  the  Catholics  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  Presidential  election.  Mark, 
if  you  please,  in  passing,  that  their  religi- 
ons influence  had  never  created  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  attention  as  their  political 
one,  even  among  themselves,  a  remark  by 
no  means  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
faith  of  the  believer,  or  to  work  upon  the 
incredulity  of  the  miscreant.  But  never 
mind  ;  let  us  fathom  the  question  and  see 
what  lays  at  the  bottom  of  that  bustle. 
The  mountain  in  labor,  will,  as  long  as 
the  world  stands,  be  an  excellent  theme 
for  all  philosophical  disquisition  on  the 
subject  in  question. 

The  Catholic  leaders,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  mere  laity,  on  which 
this  first  adjective  hangs  yet,  have, 
through  the  press  devoted  to  their  inter- 
ests, and  that  fraction  of  their  society 
connected  with  them,  boasted  of  their 
power,  exhibited  their  influence,  trum- 
peted their  authority,  and  blabbed  out 
their  capacity  in  the  four  corners  of  this 
mighty  empire.  Very  well ;  there  is  no 
harm  in  this.  We* are  of  opinion  to  let 
them  have  as  much  if  not  more  advan- 
tages and  prerogatives  than  others,  for, 
the  more  they  possess  the  more  they  will 
crave,  till  the  moment  will  arrive  when 
they  will  abuse  their  advantages,  misem- 
ploy their  prerogatives,  and  throw  off  the 
mask.  Consequently,  this  community 
will  derive  much  advantage  by  granting, 
and  granting  much,  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  for,  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics, 
and  in  virtue  of  its  very  principle,  a  gift 
becomes  a  revelation,  and  a  revelation 
leads  to  the  detection  of  a  mischief 

Consequently,  there  is  no  harm  in  leav- 
ing the  Catholics  to  themselves.  The 
harm  is  in  the  belief  of  the  people,  who, 
through  indifference  on  the  part  of  their 
instructors  and  leaders,  are  brought  to 
believe  in  Catholic  teachings. — teachings 
which,  not  being  balanced  in  their  judg- 
ment by  a  true  and  simple  exposition  of 
Catholicism,  and  of  its  baleful  doctrines, 
are  very  apt  to  be  captivated  through  the 
crafty  skill  of  some  men,  and  to  draw  false 
conclusions.      We  say  it  from  the  depth 


of  our  heart. ,  The  darkness  prevailing 
here  about  the  history  of  Catholicity  is  a 
great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  this 
country.  It  may  keep  off  the  light  which 
must  flow  from  it  two  hundred  years  back. 
The  history  of  Italy,  the  evils  of  Ireland, 
and  the  revolutions  of  France,  are  thert 
to  back  us  in  our  opinion* 

It  is  that  darkness,  or  rather  that  igno- 
rance, whioh  constitutes  the  strength, 
sinew,  nerves,  and  bones,  of  that  small 
community,  composed  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  priests ;  for  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  floating  masses  of  the  pop- 
ulation called  Catholics,  remain  attached 
to  their  faith,  only  as  long  as  they  don't 
know  Catholicism,  and  hence  must  not  be 
reckoned  as  appertaining  to  that  church. 
Another  reason,  a  slight  one,  we  hope, 
which  might  perhaps  add  to  the  vitality 
of  Catholicity  among  us,  would  be,  if  Pro- 
testantism, or  some  religious  denomina- 
tion belonging  to  it,  was  going  to  exhibit 
a  narrower  spirit,  more  contracted  views, 
political  or  social  principles  more  oppres- 
sive, more  opposed  to  the  development  of 
human  intellect,  more  tyrannical  than 
those  involved  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  expected, 
especially  when  we  look  at  the  history  or 
this  country,  and  at  the  judicious  and 
intelligent  course  followed  by  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  Protestant  communities  in  re- 
ference to  the  oppressed  nations  of  the 
continent.  The  conduct  adopted  lately 
towards  Kossuth,  the  noble  and  elevated 
sentiments  expressed  on  that  occasion  by 
the  heads  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in 
America,  and  that — in  the  very  moment 
when  the  strongest  opposition, — an  oppo- 
sition fabricated,  as  usual,  with  falsehoods, 
slanders,  calumnies,  and  abuses,  was 
started  by  the  Catholic  press  and  from 
the  Catholic  pulpit,  against  the  Hungarian 
hero,  decides  the  question  as  regards  the 
principles,  as  well  as  that  concerning  the 
persons.  The  Protestant  clergy  has 
in  these  late  events,  struck  the  vein  of 
popularity,  and  found  its  pulse ;  no  doubt 
they  will  maintain  their  position,  and 
strengthen  it,  in  time. 

The  ground  on  which  stands  the  belief 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  community 
towards  Catholicism,  is,  therefore,  as  yet 
clouded,  dark,  and,  consequently,  gene- 
rally misunderstood.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome,  having  not  yet  suf- 
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fioiently  fortified  its  position  in  the  United 
States,  does  not  find  itself  strong  enough 
to  risk  a  battle  in  an  open  field.  Its  ope- 
rations, slowly  practised  through  under- 
ground maneuvering  and  adroitly-man- 
aged policy,  have,  till  the  present,  remained 
partially  concealed  and  indifferently  looked 
upon,  as  harmless,  by  a  large  portion  of 
our  fellow-citizens.  Let  the  moment  ar- 
rive when  the  stronghold  laid  by  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  American  church 
shall  be  sufficiently  supplied,  the  batteries 
unmasked,  the  soldiers  at  their  works, 
and  religious  liberty  at  an  end,  and  then 
the  Americans,  awakened  to  a  real  con- 
sciousness of  their  danger,  will  array  their 
whole  battallions  against  it,  as  Europeans 
have  done.  Then  ignorance  will  cease, 
and  people  commence  to  see  what  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  Catholicism.  Please  God  it 
be  not  too  late. 

A  word  about  the  notions  of  some  per- 
son concerning  Catholicism.  We  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  Catholicity  could 
form  in  this  country  an  independent 
Church,  free  from  any  Papal  encroach- 
ment, and  uninfluenced  by  the  spirit  of 
Borne.  The  persons  under  the  belief  that 
religious  liberty,  such  as  practised  by  the 
Protestants  in  this  country,  could  equally 
be  practised  by  the  Catholic  Church,  have 
thus  fallen  in  an  error  easily  understood 
in  a  country  where  the  national  character 
is  eminently  independent  and  free.  It  is 
evident  that  two  persons,  one  situated  up- 
on a  plain,  the  other  on  a  high  mountain, 
and  both  looking  in  the  same  direction, 
and  at  the  same  thing,  will  receive  quite 
a  different  impression.  This  explains  why 
Europeans  and  Americans,  both  men  of 
intelligence  and  progressive  ideas,  have 
not,  on  that  subject,  and  we  speak  here  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  exactly  the  same 
opinions.  The  reason  is  that  the  one  does 
not  feel  yet  the  stings  of  the  yoke,  whilst 
the  other  has,  during  a  long  series  of 
ages,  bled,  suffered,  ana  died  under  it. 

It  is  evident,  to  all  reflecting  men,  that 
Catholicism,  without  hierarchy,  that  is  to 
say,  without  a  Pope,  concentrating  into 
his  hands  the  power  of  the  whole  world, 
and  perpetually  aiming  at  it — without 
Cardinals  and  Monsignori  to  assist  him 
in  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  cares 
and  business  involved  in  such  an  im- 
mense government — without  arch-bishops 
and  bishops,  ruling  through  him,  and  be- 


ing as  dependant  on  Borne  as  a  Whig 
employee  in  the  post-office  or  the  custom- 
house— is  dependant  on  a  change  of  admin- 
istration— it  is  evident,  we  say,  that,  con- 
stituted as  it  is,  with  a  head  to  direct  the 
whole  body — and  members  to  subservient- 
ly obey  the  head — that,  from  the  moment 
a  bishop,  or  a  single  priest,  ceases  to  obey, 
he  ceases  to  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Be  it  well  understood  that  this 
church  only  exists  as  a  church  in  virtue 
of  its  unity,  that  is  to  say,  of  its  obedi- 
ence. Suppose,  for  an  instant,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  America  in  open  opposi- 
tion with  Borne,  and  suddenly  the  Church 
of  America,  as  Catholic,  is  no  more.  It 
becomes  Schimastic,  Protestant,  we  don't 
know  what,  but  surely  it  will  not  deserve 
any  longer  the  name  she  so  proudly  and 
wrongly  assumes,  that  of  Catholic.  This 
we  know,  is  an  old  written  story  for  great 
many  persons,  but  not  so  for  others.  It 
is  for  these  last  that  we  speak. 

Yes !  Catholicity  thinks,  acts  and 
breathes  in  a  foreign  country,  on  a  soil 
recently  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the 
Italian  people,  for  its  destruction  and  the 
slavery  of  mankind.  But  Catholicism 
is  now  triumphant ;  it  stands  proudly  on 
the  corpse  of  its  victims ;  poor  martyrs 
of  liberty !  and  from  that  throne,  built 
with  human  bones,  amidst  the  curses  and 
maledictions  hurled  against  it  by  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  Continent,  it 
raises  its  hands  towards  Heaven  and 
blesses  the  world ! 

But  what  do  we  say  ?  It  stands  and 
triumphs  I  No  !  It  shakes.  Catholicism 
with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  the  Jesuits  on 
the  right,  the  clergy  on  the  left ;  Austria 
and  Bussia  at  the  basis,  is  but  a  disman- 
tled vessel,  beaten  by  all  winds,  ready  to 
break  and  sink  at  the  first  storm.  Was 
it  not  for  the  protective  anchor  fastened 
to  the  points  of  the  bayonets,  and  lent 
to  the  Pope  by  the  despots  of  Europe, 
the  Catholic  ship  would  already  be 
wrecked  on  the  shore  of  Italian  Republi- 
canism. In  other  words,  destroy  the  ba- 
sis on  which  Catholicism  now  stands,  and 
the  head,  the  right  and  left  wing,  body 
and  soul,  frame  and  masonry,  will  crum- 
ble down,  like  those  buildings  resting  on 
rotten  foundations,  leaving,  after  their 
destruction,  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  fact  is,  and  it  is  proved  to  all 
men  acquainted  with  politics  in  Europe, 
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and  to  those  conversant  with  the  great 
genius  of  the  present  age,  either  German, 
Italian,  or  French,  that  Catholicism,  de- 

? rived  of  the  vitality  it  possessed  in  the 
)ark  and  Middle  Ages,  has  ceased  to  act 
otherwise  than  as  a  barrier  to  light,  pro- 
gress and  civilisation.  It  is  also  proved 
that  one  age  ago,  Jesuitism  dealt  a  fatal 
blow  to  itself,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  to  kill  it  in  the  opinion  of  all  thinking 
men.  To-day,  it  is  nothing  but  a  corpse. 
Its  movements  are  but  the  nervous  con- 
traction of  a  dead  body,  whose  effects  are 
borrowed  from  the  region  of  storms,  and 
not  from  the  bright,  pure  light  of  Hea- 
ven. It  does  not  belong  to  a  living  be- 
ing, a  being  thinking,  acting,  and  influ- 
encing the  people.  But  the  most  fatal 
consequence  of  that  state  of  fictitious  ex- 
istence, are  greater  than  one  may  think. 
Catholicism,  having  lost  its  moral  power, 
seeks  to  replace  it  by  physical  force. 
Gannons  and  swords  are  in  its  hands, 
threats  and  curses  in  its  mouth,  and  it 
uses  the  one,  and  the  other,  like  a  des- 
perate fighter,  relying,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  existence,  on  the  force  of  its 
blows  and  the  number  of  victims  it  im- 
molates to  its  wrath.  The  objects  of  its 
hatred  are  both  spiritual  and  physical. 
It  crushes  the  soul  through  education 
and  the  Republicans  through  war.  To- 
day, it  aims  at  the  prohitition  from  the 
schools,  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Cicero,  De- 
mosthenes and  Horace.  To-morrow,  and 
with  the  same  pen  which  has  blotted  out 
the  immortal  geniuses  of  old,  it  will  sign 
sentences  of  death,  and  will  send  the 
patriots  to  the  scaffold,  or  will  condemn 
them  to  prison  and  exile. 

Such  conduct,  such  an  example,  must, 
as  a  just  consequence,  annihilate  Chris- 
tianity from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Al- 
ready it  has  disappeared  from  Europe. 
And  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in 
the  same  manner  as  Jesuitism  has  killed 
Catholicism,  in  the  same  manner  will 
Catholicism  destroy  Christianity." 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  an 
extract  from  a  work  published  under 
the  title  of  u  Austria,  Italy,  and  the 
Pope,"  by  the  celebrated  and  great  Ital- 
ian patriot,  Mazzini.  It  is  the  best  con- 
elusion  that  we  may  find  for  our  exor- 
dium, for  it  is  at  once  the  summing  up 
and  the  confirmation  of  what  we  have  so 
far  advanced. 


Extract  of  a  toork  of  Mazzini  on  Austria,  Italy 
and  the  Pope. 

Home— Papacy.— The  electors  of  the  Pope,  the 
Cardinals,  each  eligible  after  him.  and  feeling  them- 
selves his  equals,  substitute  their  pleasure  for  his, 
every  one  in  his  sphere.  The  Bishops,  also  par- 
taking in  this  divine  character  and  in  irresponsible 
authority,  exercise  a  wide  and  almost  indepeodant 
power.  The  same  too,  with  the  chiefs  of  tne  Holy 
Inquisition.  The  ecclesiastics,  holders  of  the  prin- 
cipal offices,  incompetant  from  past  habits  and 
studies  to  undertake  their  administration,  discharge 
their  duties  by  the  aid  of  inferior  employees,  who 
in  turn  feeling  their  position  uncertain,  as  depend- 
ent, or  a  necessarily  short-lived  patronage,  are 
guilty  of  every  possible  mal version,  and  aim  solely 
at  self-enrichment.  Beneath  all,  the  weary  people, 
borne  down  by  all,  re-acting  against  all,  are  in- 
itiated into  a  corruption,  the  example  of  which  is 
set  by  their  superiors ;  or  avenge  themselves  as 
they  may,  by  revolt  or  the  poniard.  Such,  abridged, 
is  the  normal  state  of  Papal  Italy. 

In  such  a  system  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be. 
any  place  tor  general,  social  interests,  but  place  for 
the  interests  of  self  above.  The  people  who  gov- 
ern have  nothing  in  common  with  the  governed ; 
they  may  have  mistresses — they  cannot  have 
wives ;  their  children,  if  they  have  any,  are  not 
legitimate,  and  have  nothing  to  hope  for  but  from 
intrigue  and  favoritism.  The  love  of  glory,  the 
ambition  of  doing  good — the  last  stimulant  left  to 
individuals  when  every  other  is  wanting— exist 
not  for  tbem.  The  absence  of  all  unity  of  systems, 
the  instability  of  all  principle  of  government,  as 
evidenced  at  Home  under  each  new  Pope,  and  in 
the  provinces  under  each  new  legate,  wholly  de- 
stroys the  possibility  of  such  an  impulse.  How 
should  men  devote  themselves  to  amendments  that 
can  be  in  force  but  a  few  years,  that  must  pass 
away  ere  they  can  have  fruit?  Besides,  as  I  have 
before  said,  the  ecclesiastics  are  driven,  by  their 
want  of  political  aptitude  to  govern  by  auditors, 
assessors,  or  secretaries,  why  should  they  labor  for 
good,  when  the  glory  would  all  go  to  their  chiefs  T 
why  should  they  not  labor  for  evil,  when  the  dis- 
honor will  fall  there  also  T  fear  has  no  hold  on  the 
subalterns,  for  not  acting  in  their  own  name,  they 
have  nothing  to  dread  save  from  their  patrons. 
Fear  has  no  hold  on  the  heads,  for  as  to  some  their 
powers  and  the  part  taken  in  the  election  of  the 
reigning  Pope,  as  to  others,  the  Apostolic  constitu- 
tions or  the  traditions  of  the  church,  establish  an 
muEoPONsiBiLiTy  in  fact  or  law. 

Consequent  on  the  irresponsibility  of  the  holders 
of  office,  combined  with  the  absence  of  distinctive 
limitations  to  official  authority,  no  irregularity  is 
too  extravagant  for  the  Popedom.  The  Cardinal 
Dutario — claims  the  right  of  setting  aside  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Pope,  whenever  it  seems  good  to 
him. 

A  law  of  Benedict  the  XIV.,  confirmed  by  Pius 
the  VII.  and  Leo  the  XII.,  ordains  that  every 
farming  of  duties,  and  every  contract  relating  to  the 
exchequer  should  be  effected  by  public  competi- 
tions; and  that  after  the  first  auction,  a  certain 
time  should  elapse  to  see  if  any  party  will  advance 
on  the  highest  bidding :  and  yet  the  Secretary  of 
State  ana  the  Treasurer  constantly  violate  this 
prudent  regulation,  and,  for  a  sum  in  hand,  without 
the  slightest  formality,  assign  such  a  contract  to 
whomsoever  they  please.  Cardinal  Alboni  pub- 
lished at  Bologna,  on  the  1st  February,  certain 
ordinances  of  Gregory  the  XVI.,  of  the  8th  Octo- 
ber, 1831,  to  the  effect  that  for  the  future  no  man 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  his  native 
judges ;  and  twenty  days  later,  he  created  a  Pro- 
vost's Court,  that  treated  as  crimes  acts  not  before 
obnoxious  to  the  law.  The  Cardinal-Treasurer  and 
the  Cardinal-Camertengo  promulgated  at  the  same 
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time  (1828)  two  opposing  regulations  relating  to 
the  ports.  The  functions  of  the  provincial  heads 
were  laid  dowu  by  law;  but  the  Pope  reserves  to 
himself  the  gift  of  a  Letter  or  Brief  of  Iostractiou 
by  which  he" extends  their  power  to  what  limit  he 
pleases,  and  often  invests  them  with  the  exercise 
of  a  portion  of  lei^al  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters ; 
they  may  abase  these  powers  according  to  caprice, 
for,  whatever  they  may  do,  they  cannot  be  recalled 
till  the  cx]nration  of  three  yearn.  Bat  why  cite 
facts  which  may  be  increased  to  infinity?  Who  is 
there  to  whom  the  enormities  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment are  unknown?  Is  not  their  best  proof,  that 
general  agitation  which,  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  ever  spreading  in  these  provinces? 
Were  they  not  recognized  by  the  five  courts  them- 
selves in  the  memorandums  they  presented  to  the 
Pope  on  the  21st  May,  1831  ?  And  the  declarations 
of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  in  his  official  correspond- 
ence in  1832,  with  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
Rome  is  concludent  on  these  matters. 

Under  this  anachy  of  fleeting  and  ephemeral 
powers,  all  in  arbitrary  action,  all  in  conflict,  all 
moved  by  individual  passions— in  this  den  of  abuse, 
of  patronage,  of  venality,  and  of  corruption;  its  in- 
evitable consequence — the  source  of  material  pros- 
perity are  one  by  one  withering.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  law,  the  confused  state  of  the  regulations  re- 
specting mortgages,  the  "repudiation"  often  grant- 
ed to  debtors  by  the  Pope,  unknown  to  creditors, 
the  tediousness  of  legal  process,  the  delays  arbi- 
trarily awarded  to  influential  debtors,  the  privileges 
belonging  to  the  tribunale  della  Fabbrtca  di  San 
Pietro,  charged  to  search  in  wills  and  other  deeds, 
ancient  and  modern,  for  the  existence  of  pious 
legacies  unfulfilled— all  these  tend  to  the  depreci- 
ation of  property.  From  the  same  causes,  and 
from  the  frequent  variation  of  the  always  extrava- 
gantly  high  scale  of  duties,  commerce  is  wallowed 
lip  between  the  monopolist  and  the  smuggler. 
Industry  is  shackled  by  exclusive  privileges,  by 
restrictions,  by  a  vexatious  excise,  and  above  ail 
by  intrigue,  which  is  favored  by  the  officials,  who 
are  linked  to  Rome,  as  against  every  provincial 
manufacturer  that  may  likewise  be  carrie.il  on  in 
the  metropolis.  The  enormous  weight  of  taxation, 
bearing  not  merely  indirectly,  but,  under  the  name 
of  Fucatico,  and  the  contributions  for  military  pur- 
poses, also  directly  on  the  peasant,  hiuders  all  pro- 
gress in  agriculture.  The  Treasury,  when  not 
plundered  by  the  irresponsible  Treasurer,  is  ex- 
hausted in  pensions  scandalously  lavished  on  idle 
Prelates — on  inferior  proteges,  whom  it  has  been 
necessary  to  deprive  of  their  employments;  but 
whom  it  is  hazardous  to  bring  to  justice  or  igno* 
miniously  dismiss — on  women  of  ill  life,  courtezaus, 
to  the  Cardinals — or  on  such  as  have  rendered 
secret  services  to  the  Government  or  any  of  its 
members.  It  maintains  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Propaganda  ;  it  foments  political 
plots,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  and  elsewhere;  it 
everywhere  keeps  alive,  by  secret  agents,  Jesuits 
or  others,  the  assailant  spirit  of  Papistry;  it  feeds 
the  luxury  of  the  most  demoralised  court  in  Europe, 
in  the  midst  of  a  famishing  population.  Before 
1831.  the  public  debt  was  nearly  600,000.000  Italian 
litre,  but  is  now  much  augmented.  In  1831-2.  such 
was  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Treasury — a  foreign 
loan  was  negotiated,  one  was  imposed  on  the 
cities  of  the  legations,  the  fund*  of  the  charitable 
institutions  of  Bologna  were  seized  on,  and  the 
land  tax  was  increased  a  third.  Other  laws  were 
effected  in  succeeding  years.  No  variety  of  ex- 
pedients has  been  left  untried;  and  yet  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  Government  becomes  daily 
more  critical. 


It  is   through  the    reading  of   such 


books,  and  by  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
late  revolutionary  events  in  Italy,  that  we 
have  been  induced  to  write  our  sketches. 
However  faint  may  be  this  picture,  when 
compared  to  the  sad  reality  of  the  facts 
themselves,  it  will,  we  hope,  give  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  things  in  Italy,  and  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  people  there. 
Besides,  we  hope  that  the  example  we 
have  set,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  will 
find  followers,  whose  talents  may  soon 
cause  the  model  to  be  forgotten.  This  is 
the  most  cherished  of  our  expectations. 
May  the  humble  field  in  which  we  dared 
to  throw  a  few  seeds,  soon  become  a  mag- 
nificent plain,  luxuriant  with  promises, 
and  redundant  with  harvest.  It  will  be 
altogether  a  work  of  intelligence,  and  an 
act  of  patriotism. 


CHAPTER  UI. 

It  is  impossible,  with  such  antecedents, 
that  Catholicism  may  live  and  thrive  in 
this  country,  unless  some  revolution  takes 
place  in  its  own  bosom,  and  changes,  not 
only  the  form  through  which  it  communi- 
cates itself  to  the  people,  but  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  it  rests. 

It  is  impossible  for  Catholic  leaders  to 
think  and  act  as  Republicans,  unless  they 
cease  to  believe  in  the  supremacy  of 
Rome,  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  clergy,  and 
in  the  necessity  for  European  populations 
to  be  spiritually  ruled  by  a  tiara,  and 
physically  governed  by  bayonets. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Catho- 
lics can  acclimate  themselves  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  without  at- 
tempting to  make  it. subservient  to  the 
spirit  of  Rome,  and  to  the  military  gen- 
ius of  Francis  Joseph  and  Czar  Nicholas. 
For  if  we  admit,  as  we  must  admit  it, 
unless  we  cease  to  be  Catholic,  that  we 
must  follow  the  example  given  by  the 
Pope,  and  we  must  follow  it,  since  he  is 
infallible,  we  must  hasten  to  make  an  al- 
liance with  those  blest  potentates,  and  ex- 
pect their  assistance  in  case  of  need. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  clergy  of  this 
country  to  he  Democrats  and  to  remain 
Catholics.  If  some  of  its  members  are, 
as  we  doubt  not,  Rome  evidently  loses 
what  the  United  States  gain.  As  for  es- 
tablishing an  understanding  between  the 
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two  powers,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Pope,  it  is  a  mystification 
which  some  editors  of  Catholic  papers 
may  gull  their  readers  with,  but  which 
the  Democratic  batall.ons  will  unani- 
mously, morally  and  politically,  repel 
-with  a  threatening  and  overwhelming 
majority. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  sensible  man, 
for  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Catholicism,  to  believe,  for  an 
instant,  in  the  position  assumed  by  the 
Catholic  leaders  at  the  late  Presiden- 
tial election.  All  their  senseless  clamor, 
had  only  the  effect  to  magnify  their  im- 
portance and  to  galvanise  themselves  with 
political  action  or  brutal  force,  as  they 
Lave  done  in  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  that  Democracy  may 
ever  recur  to  the  assistance  of  Catholi- 
cism. The  Northern  Star  would  sooner 
leave  its  position,  and  move  towards  the 
south,  before  such  an  anomaly,  such  a  dis- 
turbance of  all  law,  divine  and  human, 
takes  place.  To  proclaim  that  Democra- 
cy is  in  want  of  Catholicism,  is  to  say 
that  light  cannot  exist  without  darkness, 
good  without  bad,  beauty  without  ugli- 
ness, life  without  slavery,  liberty  without 
tyranny,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  without  Louis  Napoleon;  that  Tom 
Thumb  is  a  specimen  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, or  that  Arch-bishops,  Kenrick  and 
Brownson,  would  have  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independance. 

Sacred  Democracy !  whose  name  is 
a  symbol,  and  spirit  a  religion,  before 
which  whole  nations  are  now  kneeling, 
as  the  Caciques  of  old  knelt  before  the 
rising  sun,  their  eyes  moist  with  tears 
but  beaming  with  confidence  and  hope. 
Holy  Angel!  whose  white  wings  shield 
the  crushed  heart  of  the  mother  and  of 
the  spouse,  against  the  overwhelming 
sorrow  of  separation  and  death  to  which 
their  exiled  sons  and  husbands  are  or 
have  been  condemned  !  Oh  !  better  for 
thee  to  be  dead,  or  to  fly  forever  to  Hea- 
ven from  whence  thou  coniest,  than  to  let 
the  purity  of  thy  soul  be  contaminated 
with  the  idea  of  laying  thy  rosy  lips  upon 


the  frowning  brow  of  the  implacable  and 
perpetual  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind. Oh  I  angel  of  our  thoughts,  angel 
of  our  days,  angel  of  our  dreams,  angel 
of  our  whole  life,  angel  whom  Europe 
calls,  with  open  arms,  sleep  not !  Sleep 
not  in  confidence  !  Let  not  thyself  be 
lulled  by  deceiving  protestations  and  cun- 
ning advances.  List  not  to  the  noise  of 
the  drum,  or  to  the  voice  of  the  clarion, 
lest,  thy  head  becoming  dizzy,  thou 
shouldst  not  hear  the  cries  of  suffering 
from  thy  brethren  on  the  Continent,  and 
mistake  their  oppressor  for  their  friend. 
Let  not  thy  innocence  be  misled  through 
the  captious  sophistry  of  a  smooth 
tongue,  or  the  ambushes  of  a  flowery 
abyss.  Beware  of  the  language  of  the 
seducer !  Let  not  thy.  lips  drink  from 
the  cups  of  its  offering,  nor  let  thy  ear 
believe  in  its  protestations,  or  thy  vanity 
be  captivated  by  its  flattery.  But  live ! 
live  always,  great  by  thyself!  great  by 
thy  principles !  great  by  thy  sentiments  i 
Thou  art  now  the  universal  hope  and  re- 
ligion of  oppressed  humanity !  how  couldst 
thou  be  the  ally  of  its  oppressors  1 

The  truth  is,  that  for  more  than 
one  age,  Catholicism  has  been  agitated 
by  all  the  ebbs  and  tides  of  social  and 
political  currents.  Having  lost  its  initi- 
ative, it  has  launched  its  bark  on  the 
greatest  river,  and  speeds  before  the  wind, 
making  a  great  noise.  Unhappily,  that  noise 
is  often  taken  for  the  voice  of  the  cap- 
tain, when  it  is,  in  fact,  but  that  of  the 
creaking  of  the  timber  beneath  the  storm. 
Still,  the  effect  is  produced,  aud  the  people 
are  gulled. 

If  you  want  a  proof  of  this,  consult 
the  records  of  the  last  struggle  in  Eu- 
rope. There  you  will  find  the  Catholic 
leaders  applauding  the  Republic,  in  France 
and  Italy,  in  '48  and  '49,  singing  the  vir- 
tues of  socialism,  assisting  Ledru  Rollin, 
Garibaldi,  Kossuth  and  Mazzini,  in  their 
task,  aud  now,  alas,  propping,  sustaining 
and  blessing  tyranny,  in  the  person  of 
Francis  Joseph,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the 
Pope. 
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CHAPTER  VIII,-— CONTINUED. 

CHURCH  EDUCATION  FOE  CATHOLIC  GIRLS. 

This  situation  of  the  mind  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  benefit,  was  it  not  like  the 
mirage  of  the  desert,  the  presence  of 
which  renders  still  more  insurportable 
the  long  and  dangerous  travel  through 
the  hot  sand,  and  the  deadly  attacks 
of  the  wind  in  the  wilderness. 

As  we  have  said,  Carlotina  was  gifted 
with  a  magnificent  voice,  the  brilliancy 
and  sweetness  of  which  attracted  to  her 
church,  every  Sunday,  and,  in  some  religi- 
ous solemnities — the  dilletanti  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  some  time  the  wander- 
ing Roman  citizen  brought  by  ohance  in 
that  direction. 

The  subjects  to  which  the  accents  of 
her  magnificent  voice  were  applied,  were, 
of  course,  taken  from  the  Catholic  hymn- 
books,  and  as  such,  if  we  believe  the 
priests,  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world.  As  we  doubt  not  that  this 
admiration  will  be  shared  by  our  readers, 
we  will  open  this  book  before  their  eyes, 
and  let  them  read  for  themselves.  We 
have  not  yet  in  our  hands  the  French  and 
Italian  text  of  these  hymns,  but  we  hope 
to  procure  them  at  a  short  time  hence. 
Meanwhile,  we  take  at  random,  in  the 
American  book  of  hymns,  published  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  person,  boys  and 
girls  included,  a  sample  of  that  magnifi- 
cent moral  and  decent  poetry. 

In  a  Hymn  to  a  Guardian  Angel  Carlo- 
tina read  the  following  verses : — 

Dear  Angel. 

But  most  of  all  I  feel  thee  near, 
When,  from  the  good  priest's  feet, 

I  po  absolved,  in  fearless  love. 
Fresh  toils  and  cares  to  meet. 

And  then,  in  life's  last  honr  will  bring 

A  fresh  supply  of  grace, 
And  afterwards  wilt  let  me  kiss 

Thy  beautiful  bright  face 

— Lyra  Catkolica,  p.  503. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Sine:  forth  the  triumphs  of  his  name 

All  ye  enamored  souls,  agree 
In  aloud  symphony 

To  give  expression  to  your  fame. 

— Lyra  Catholica.p.  508. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Man  may  trouble  and  distress  me, 
'  Twill  but  drivs  me  to  thy  breast ; 

Life  with  trials  hard  may  press  me, 
Heaven  will  bring  me  tweeter  rest. 


Oh,  'tis  not  in  grief  to  barm  me, 

While  thy  love  it  left  to  me. 
Oh,  'twere  not  in  joy  to  charm  me, 

Were  that  joy  unmixed  with  Thee. 

In  a  piece  entitled  the  Mission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  find  the  following  wonderful  allusion : 

****** 
Then  for  his  love  of  worthless  men, 

His  love  of  Mary's  worth. 
His  beauteous  wings  the  Dove  outspread. 

And  wing'd  his  flight  to  earth. 

O  wondrous  Flight !    Be  left  not  heaven, 
Though  earth's  low  fields  He  won, 

But  in  the  Bosom  still  reposed 
Of  Father  and  of  Son. 

O  Flight!  O  blessed  Flight  of  Lave! 

Let  me  thy  mercies  share  : 
Grant  it,  sweet  Dove  f  for  my  poor  soul, 

Was  part  of  Mary's  prayer. 

Who  knows  in  what  a  sea  of  love 
Our  Lady's  heart  He  drowned  T 

Or  what  new  gifts  He  gave  her  then? 
What  ancient  gift  he  crowned  T 

Here  we  have  a  piece  from  the  Spanish,  less 
rich  than  the  rest  See  page  495  As  one  may  tee 
it  is  not. 

****** 
Come,  wandering  sheep,  0  come ! 

I'll  bind  thee  to  my  breast, 
I'll  bear  thee  to  thy  home, 

And  lay  thee  down  to  rest. 

•  ••••• 
I  shield  thee  from  alarms, 

And  wilTst  thou  not  be  blest  ? 
/  bear  thee  in  my  arms, 
Thou,  bear  me  in  thy  breast. 

O,  this  is  love — come,  rest— 

This  is  a  blissful  doom. 
Come,  wandering  sheep, O  come! 

•  ••**• 
I  am  my  love's,  and  he  is  mine ; 

In  me  he  dwells,  in  him  I  live ; 
What  greater  treasure  could  I  find? 

And  could,  ye  heavens!  a  greater  giro? 
O  Saviour  banquet !  heavenly  feast ! 

0  overflowing  source  of  grace ! 
Where, 

Meet  and  unite  in  a  sweet  embrace. 

Dear  Jesus !  now  my  heart  is  thine ; 

O !  may  it  never  from  thee  fly, 
Hold  it  with  chains  of  love  divine, 

Make  it  be  thine  eternally. 
Vain  objects !  thou  seduced  my  soul, 

1  now  despise  your  fleeting  charms ; 
In  vain  temptation's  billows  roll. 

Hie  secure  in  Jesus'  arms.* 

•  •*••* 
Jesus  1  in  thy  blest  steps  I'll  tread, 

And  walk  in  all  thy  ways ; 
I'll  never  cease  to  weep  and  plead. 
'Till  I'm  restored  to  grace. 


*  These  hymns  are  to  be  found  in  the  Spirit  of 
Devotion,  a  Manuel  of  Pious  Exercises,  says  die 
book  for  Catholics,  published  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 
Pages  352,  350,  328.     1851. 
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O  Ring  of  love  I  toy  bleued  fire 
Does  inch  sweet  flames  excite, 

That  first  it  raises  the  desire, 
Then  Jills  it  with  delight. 

•  •  t  •  • 

O !  when  wilt  tboa  be  mine, 

Sweet  lover  of  mj  soul ! 
My  Jesas  dear  I  my  King  divine  t 

Come,  o'er  my  heart  to  rale. 
O.  come !  and  fix  thy  throne 

In  the  midst  of  my  heart, 
O,  make  it  barn  for  thee  alone. 

And  from  thence  ne'er  depart! 


REMARKS. 

We  leave  to  the  imagination  of  our 
readers  the  care  of  disposing  to  its 
fancy  of  the  impressions  which  must  hare 
assaulted  the  mind  of  a  young  girl  of 
sixteen,  at  the  lecture  of  these  hymns. 
All  those  possessing  the  sentiment  of  the 
holy  delicacy  of  chastity  cannot  foil  to  be 
struck  at  the  texture  of  so  indecorous 
poetry.  Place  the  name  of  Arthur  or 
Ernest  instead  of  that  of  Christ,  and  you 
will  have  one  of  the  most  licentious  po- 
ems which  has  ever  been  composed.  As 
for  us,  we  do  not  know  any  book,  however 
unchaste  one  may  suppose  it  to  be,  that 
we  would  have  preferred  to  that  selection 
silly,  erratic  versification.  We  must  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Catullus  or  Propertius, 
of  Piron  or  Parny,  to  find  its  like.  Paul 
de  Kock  himself  would  delight  over  such 
a  lecture. 

When  we  think  that  these  pieces  of 
pretended  poetry  are  sung  in  all  parts  of 
this  Union,  by  men  and  women  from  ten 
to  .sixty  years  old,  we  can  but  ask,  who 
are  the  persons  having  charge  of  examin- 
ing, of  selecting  and  approving  the  books 
for  the  education  of  children,  and  of  fos- 
tering the  religious  sentiment  among  the 
masses.  It  is  just  to  believe  and  right 
to  expect  when  one  presents  himself 
as  superior  to  others,  at  least  that  his 
merits  will  fulfil  his  claims,  and  satisfy 
public  opinion.  To-day  we  give  our 
readers  a  sample — of  their  talents  as 
poets,  of  their  morals  as  teachers  of  youth, 
of  their  devotion  as  priests  of  the  gospel 
and  guardians  of  souls.  Another  day 
and  at  another  time,  we  will  follow  them 
on  another  ground.  These  men,  having 
charge  of  the  selection  of  hymns  and 
prayer  books,  are  those  claiming  the  right 
of  education  to  the  prejudice  of  all  other 
religious  sects  ;  they  are  those  who  want 
a  portion  of  the  public  fund  for  their 
own  school,  pretending  their  system  to 


secure  more  information,  better  morals, 
and  more  enlarged  intellect  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  community,  and  of  mankind 
at  large.  They  are  the  same  men  who 
have  proscribed  from  the  family  hearth, 
Shakspere  and  Moliere,  the  two  greatest 
geniuses  the  world  may  boast  of,  and 
who  are  every  day  hurling  the  powerless 
weapon  of  excommunication  against  the 
great  men  of  the  age,  against  those  who 
are  writing  the  glory  and  the  fame  of  a 
country  upon  the  immortal  book  of  pos- 
terity. 

The  reader  must  not  believe  that  we 
have  exhausted  the  quotations  of  the 
prayers  and  hymn  books  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  church,  and  that  we  have  mali- 
ciously put  forward  that  portion  alone 
which  is  susceptible  of  criticism.  There 
is  not  a  single  page  in  it,  not  stamped 
with  some  piece  reprehensible  to  morals, 
taste,  or  literature  In  fact,  should  the  re- 
ligionists choose  to  produce  anything  pos- 
sessing one  or  several  of  these  qualities, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  the 
Middle  Age,  in  Europe,  or  at  the  time  of 
Bossuet,  the  sacred  orator  of  France. 
Since  that  time  the  masses  have  taken 
the  lead,  and  are  dragging  the  church  after 
them.  For  a  thousand  great  men  whom 
the  world  produces,  there  is  scarcely  one 
or  two  belonging  to  the  pale  of  the  church. 
This  age  scarcely  reckons  one  or  two,  among 
whom  stand  De  Maistre  and  the  Marquese 

of  D .    But  the  one  is  dead  and  buried, 

and  the  other,  morally  wounded,  seems  to 
expire  in  the  convulsion  of  a  mental 
agony,  by  holding  the  incensor  under  the 
nose  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  Paris,  where 
he  occupies  the  rank  of  Spanish  embas- 
sador. A  worthy  representative  for  such 
a  government  I  As  to  the  other  beacons 
of  Catholicism,  now  living,  and  in  full 
blaze,  we  scarcely  have  the  courage  to 
expose  them  before  their  public.  We 
fear,  indeed,  to  injure  Catholicity  itself, 
and  of  being  suspected  of  cruelty  or 
malice,  by  writing  down  such  names  as 
those  of  Veuillot,  Antonelli,  Montalem- 
bert  and  Brownson  !  These  men  are  the 
very  porcupines  of  their  party.  They 
are  bristling  with  such  audacious  sophis- 
try, and  crying  nonsenses,  that  not  only 
the  people,  but  their  own  clergy  itself  re- 
coils before  them,  and  tremble  lest  they 
shake  the  crumbling  building  down  to  the 
ground.     They  are  now  divided  among 
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themselves  in  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere,  even  in  Mexico, 
struggling,  fighting,  abusing  each  other. 
The  spectacle  is  amusing,  and  pregnant 
with  promises.*     Happy  he  who  will  live 

*  We  have  left  the  criticism  of  the  literary  part 
of  these  liyms,  sung  in  the  Catholic  church  in  the 
United  States,  untouched,  for  we  wonld  be  embar- 
rassed to  write  a  better  one,  more  complete  and 
sensible,  than  that  we  find  already  written  in  one 
of  the  papers  of  New  York.  The  following  lines 
are  due,  not  simply  to  a  competent  judge  of  good 
poetry,  but  to  a  true  poet,  a  good  and  patriotic  one. 
It  is  sufficient  to  name  Mr.  John  Savage,  the  Irish 
Poet,  to  immediately  find  an  echo  to  these  words 
in  public  opinion.  No  true  Irish  heart  can  forget 
the  manly  and  bold  accents  of  his  muse  at  the 
time  of  the  rising  of  1848,  his  indomitable  patriot- 
ism and  warm-hearted  feelings  for  the  cause  of  his 
country,  and  of  liberty  at  large.  And  it  is  with  a 
sensible  pleasure  that  we  find  him  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  trne  freedom,  and  among  the  advocates 
of  free  acting,  free  thinking,  and  religious  liberty. 
But  we  must  let  hijn  speak. 

"The  term  'Sacred  Poetry'  seems  to  be  only  a 
term,  and  nothing  more,  with  the  compilers  of 
Hymn-hoiks  now-a-days.  These  gentlemen  seem 
to  be  profoundly  i-norant  of  what  constitutes  the 
real  and  pure  elements  of  melodious  devotion. 
Prayer  is  always  the  more  indelible  on  the  mind, 
and  the  effect  on  the  conscience  more  wholsomely 
smiting  when  conveyed  with  vigorous  expression 
and  melodious  strength.  On  the  youthful  mind 
this  especially  holds  true;  and  where  devotional 
Hymns,  abounding  in  melody,  beautiful  language 
and  true  religious  sentiments,  are  easily  procured, 
why  is  it  that  the  makers  of  Hymn-books  persist 
in  feeding  'Schools  and  private  families'  with  the 
principles  or  promptings  of  religion  diluted  into  ill- 
expressed  verse  and  inharmonious  sentiment. 
The  reading  of  such  '  Sacred  Songs  '  suggests  two 
ideas — first,  that  religious  themes  are  loss  inspir- 
ing than  those  of  a  worldly  nature — secondly,  tlia,t 
the  authors,  whose  production  they  are,  possessed 
not  the  '  faculty  divine ' — had  no  idea  of  true  ven- 
eneration,  language,  or  ideality,  and  brought  no- 
thing to  their  aid  but  hacknied  phraseology,  but 
a  wretched  conception  of  the  expansive  love  of 
true  faith  ;  made  duller  still  bv  the  '  weak,  washy, 
everlasting  flood  '  of  words  which  swamp  it  in  con 
▼eying  it  to  the  reader. 

"The  first  of  those  suggestions  we  all  know  to 
be  fallacious,  for  nought  earthly  can  be  so  all- 
inspiring  of  grandeur,  awe  and  the  passions 
which  invite  us  to  good,  as  the  contemplation 
of  that  sublime  region  of  light  and  joy  where 
the  Supreme  Deitv  illumines  the  altcr-life  ol 
earthly  truth  with  nis  presence  and  protection. 
The  second  suggestion  stands  alone  good;  and 
adopting  it  as  fact  we  must  condemn  the  produc- 
tions which  not  only  disgrace  their  authors,  but 
(that  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  their  efforts 
to)  cramp  the  fire  and  zeal  of  true  faith,  and  curb 
with  a  harness  of  smal'-mindedocss  aud  narrow 
thoughts  the  vigorous  pulsation  and  bounding 
action  of  the  most  soul-elevating  and  earth-disdaiu- 
iug  uiHpiration.  Let  us  take  a  couple  of  examples 
from  the  book  before  us.    Page  24  : — 

" '  Forth  comes  the  standard  of  the  King : 
All  hail,  thou  ministry  ndorcd  I 
Hail  cross  !  on  which  the  life  Himself 
Died,  and  by  death  our  lil'o  re6tored. 

"  •  On  which  our  Saviour's  ho!y  aide, 
Rent  open  with  a  cruel  spear, 
Of  blood  and  water  pour'd  a  stream 
To  wash  us  from  defilement  clear.' 


long  !  for  much  and  much  he  will  see,  and 
much  and  much  he  will  learn. 


"  Now,  that  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book,  and 
decidedly  we  would  have  to  search  a  long  while 
amongst  ordinary  lay  poetry  to  find  anything  so 
weakly  expressed.  There  is  a  splendid  and  awful 
subject  treated  with  not  half  the  vigor  that  the 
veriest  school-boy  wonld  apostrophise  his  tutor's 
ft  rule.  It  is  not  even  well  adapted  for  chanting 
purposes,  being  the  most  harmless  prose  partitioned 
into  set  lines.  The  second  verse  is  remarkable  for 
its  ntter  abhorrence  of  spirit;  and  the  nonckalanet 
with  which  it  tells  us  that  the 'holy  side'  of  s 
World's  Saviour,  the  Son  of  God !  was  -rent  open 
with  a  cruel  spear'  is  perfectly  sacrilegious. 
Cruel  spear!  Cruel,  indeed— Cruel  is  no  word  to 
stigmatise  that  spear  by.  We  wonld  blush  to  see 
the  term  applied  to  a  Saracen  lance  in  the  wars  of 
the  Cross.  How,  then,  can  we  sheath  oar  indig- 
nation to  hear  that  the  lance  which  gave  death  to 
the  Son  of  God,  and  everlasting  life  to  the  worU, 
apostrophised  as  a  plaything. 

"  Hymns  and  Anthems  are  generally  understood 
to  be  sung  or  chanted,  and  the  quantities  of  cor 
responding  lines  in  each  stanza,  where  the  stanzas 
are  constructed  ostensibly  alike,  should  be  tbt 
same,  as  they  have  to  suit  the  same  swells  and  ca- 
dences of  music.  Composers  of  music,  generally, 
if  indeed  not  always,  compose  their  melody  to  the 
first  stanza  of  the  song,  or  ballad,  taking  for  grant- 
ed that  the  poet  has  taken  care  in  the  oonstrae- 
tion  of  his  lines  that  the  succeeding  verses  shall 
exactly  fit  and  suit  the  air  which  may  clothe  the 
first,  by  exactness  of  quantity,  and  similarity  of 
metrical  feet.  This  is,  of  course,  where  the  stanzas 
are  to  all  appearances  alike.  In  a  sccna  where 
part  is  recitativa,  part  adatrio  a*$ai  and  part  am- 
dante.  the  composer  goes  "through  the  entire,  far- 
nishing  each  sentiment  with  a  musical  voice,  trans- 
lating every  word  into  a  musical  equivalent,  talking 
harmony  or  singing  melody  as  the  opportunity 
occurs  or  warrants.  But,  as  we  said,  in  a  hymn  or 
sonsr,  the  music  of  the  first  verse  generally  J?/*  the 
succeeding.  We  can  illustrate  what  we  mean  by 
a  quotation.    Page  26; — 

"  *  A  t  the  cross  her  station  keeping. 
Stood  the  mournful  mother  weeping, 

Close  to  Jt»8U3  to  tha  la^t; 
Through  her  heart,  his  sorrow  sharing. 
All  his  hitter  anguish  boning, 

Now  at  length  the  sword  had  pasejl. 

"  '  Oh,  how  sad  and  sore  difrtress'd 
Was  that  mother  highly  b'eswd 

Of  the  sole  begotten  one  ! 
Christ  above  in  torment  hangj  ; 
She  beneath  heboid?  th-  pargs 
Ot  her  dying  glorious  Son.' 

What  we  mean  to  show  by  quoting  those  verses 
is,  that  thev  cannot  be  chanted  with  precision  to 
the  same  air,  and  which  thev  are  evidently  rue  ant 
to  do.  The  reason  being  the  latter  is  differently 
constructed  from  the  former.  Any  person  wita 
but  a  moderate  ear  for  melody  will  readily  per- 
ceive, that,  for  instance,  the  first  line  of  the  second 
stanza  is  shorter  than  the  same  line  of  the  first 
stanza,  and  the  accentuation,  which  should  bt 
alike,  is  various.    The  verse  commencing — 

"  •  At  the  |  Cross  her  |  station  |  keep-ing ' 

is  constructed  of  four  Trochaic  feet  to  a  line.  Tarr- 
ing in  the  third,  and  sixth  lines  by  falling  half  a 

fta,!"™*  BlgTze^ryeQC^gl^d  *  m*liM* 

4" Close  to  J  Je-sus  |  to  the  j  last:' 
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CHAPTER  tX. 


ADRIAN,  OR   A   ROMAN  CITIZEN    UNDER   THE 


PAPAL   GOVERNMENT.* 


While  she  was  dreaming  of  her  Adri- 
an, this  one  was,  in  compliance  with  the 


"  The  second  stanza  which  should  be  exactly  alike, 
commences  with  two  Trochees  and  an  Anspest, 
thus: 

"  'Oh,  how  |  sad  and  |  sure  dis-tresa'd' 

which  is  a  vast  difference  when  they  come  to  be 
sang  to  the  same  air.  At  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
verse  we  have  a  still  more  different  metre  intro- 
duced— 

" '  Bruised  de  |  rided  j  cursed  de  |  filed.' 

"  Here  we  have  three  Trochees  and  a  syllable ; 
equal  to  the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza.  And  if 
we  placed  an  accent  on  this  last  syllable  of  the 
word  derided,  which  in  this  place  is  requisite  for 
force,  then  we  have  a  line  of  two  Trochees,  a 
Spondee  and  a  fall  syllable,  the  Spondee  being  the 
second  foot.  Thus  can  be  readily  perceived  the 
inaptness  of  the  quantities  to  agree  in  the  same 
•pace  of  melody.  If  this  Hymn-book  runs  to  a 
second  edition,  we  would  advise  its  editor  to  take 
oat  the  greater  portion  of  it,  and  till  up  the  space 
-with  sach  tine  sacred  songs  as  Moore's  '  Sound  the 
Loud  Timbrel'— *  This  World  is  but  a  Fleeting 
Show' — 'The  Angel  ot  Charity/  and  such  like,  and 
we  wonder  most  that  such  a  suggestion  was  at  all 
necessary." 

*  Rcliqion,  that  is  to  say,  Papal  Catholicism— is, 
in  the  Roman  States  more  than  elsewhere,  lifeless ; 
lifeless  in  the  educated  classes,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  enlightened  age ;  lifeless  in  the  people,  as 
wanting  a  symbol — as  wanting  a  something  repre- 
sentative. Who  in  that  country  is  ignorant  that  the 
nomination  of  Christ's  Vicar  depends  on  ambas- 
sadorial intrigue,  and  that  the  direct  or  indirect 
veto  of  Austria,  of  France,  or  some  other  power, 
throws  into  Cardinal  nonentity  the  so,  termed  chosen 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Who  is  ignorant  that  long 
since  the  Kin<*  strangled  the  Pope;  that  Diplomacy 
masters  Theology ;  that  the  notes  of  foreign  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  inspired  briefs  to  the  clergy  of 
Poland,  to  the  Hishops  of  Ireland?  Which  Molu- 
trroprio—or  a  Pope,  but  insults  the  infallibility  ol 
his  predecessor?  Who  at  Rome  but  can.  point  out 
the  mistresses  of  the  Cardinals?  or  who  in  the  pro- 
vinces but  can  point  to  the  agents  of  the  Prelate- 
Governors,  shamelessly  tr  a  Hiring  in  all  that  can 
bring  money  to  themselves  or  their  masters  ?  Flow, 
dizzied  in  this  whirlpool  of  scandal,  of  hypocrisy,  of 
dilapidation  can  man  preserve  his  faith  intact?  By 
a  deplorable  but  too  natural  re- action,  negation, 
znateralism,  doubt,  day  by  day  ingulf  fresh  souls. 
Nothing  of  religion  survives  but  forms,  outward 
shows,  and  observances  compelled  by  law.  It  is 
compulsory  that  man  should  communicate  at  Easter. 
It  is  compulsory  that  the  youths  of  the  schools  and 
universities  should  be  present  at  mass  each  day, 
and  communicate  once  a  month;  it  is  compulsory 
that  public  officers  should  take  part  in  ceremonies 
termed  religious.  Such  is  religion  in  the  Roman 
States.  The  junction  of  temporal  interests  with 
the  duties  of  the  central  power  of  the  Church  has 
killed  religion;  it  will  revive  only  by  their  disjunc- 
tion— in  other  words,  only  by  a  political  revolution, 
that  shall  pluck  the  Roman  Provinces  from  the 
Pope  to  give  them  to  Italy. 


promise  he  had  made  to  the  Signora  the 
day  previous,  leaving  his  regiment  and 
preparing  himself  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
object  of  his  love. 

Adrian,  like  a  great  many  young  Bo- 
man  citizens,  received  a  sort  of  mixed 
education,  half  clerical,  half  profane,  and, 
soon  forgetting  the  former  for  the  latter, 
adopted  all  the  habits  of  the  profligate 
youth  of  his  age.  He  belonged  to  a  rich 
and  influential  family,  which,  as  is  usual 
in  aristocratic  classes,  was  closely  affilia- 
ted with  the  then  existing  power,  and  * 
shared  all  its  privileges.  He  had  an  un- 
cle in  the  Cardinalate,  his  cousin  was  an 
archbishop,  and  himself  a  distant  relation 
of  the  late  Pope.  These  connections  were 
forming  around  him  a  circle  in  which  fris 
will  and  his  thoughts  were  at  first  kept  in 
bondage.  He  was  educated  to  be  a  priest, 
and  to  edify  the  world  with  the  bright- 
ness of  his  virtues.  But  the  fact  proved 
that  education  cannot  supply  all  men 
with  the  qualities  of  a  saint.  Even  at  an 
early  age,  Adrian  manifested  a  spirit  of 
rebellion  against  the  sacred  prescriptions 
of  the  mother  church.  He  kicked  out 
his  prayer-books,  made  curls  with  its  cate- 
chism, and  cut  a  hole  in  the  bench  of  the 
church,  ail  actions  which  were  deemed 
highly  reprehensible  by  his  teachers,  and 
which  caused  him  to  incur  the  penance  of 
the  whip.  This,  however,  did  not  deter 
him  from  his  propensities.  The  more 
the  whip  was  used  upon  him,  the  more 
he  ill-used  the  books  and  the  benches. 
One  day,  having  received  a  more  se- 
vere chastisement  than  customary,  he,  pos- 
sessed with  a  spirit  of  revenge,  amused 
himself  by  changing  the  wax  candle  of  the 
altar,  and  put  in  the  candlestick,  rolled 
white  paper,  perfectly  imitating  them.  He 
emptied  the  holy  cruet  prepared  for  the 
mass,  nailed  the  gown  of  the  priest  against 
the  wall,  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Pope 
with  horns  on  his  head,  at  the  door  of  the 
sacristy,  and  after  having  accomplished  all 
these  mischievous  deeds  he  left  the  college, 
and  ran  through  fields,  offering  himself  as 
a  farm  boy,  rather  than  to  suffer  any  longer, 
studies  in  which  neither  his  mind  or  his 
heart  was  interested,  and  a  mode  of  edu- 
cation in  which  the  whip  played  a  larger 
part  than  indulgence  and  kindness. 

When  Adrian's  family  heard  of  his 
exploits,  a  great  scandal  prevailed  in  the 
high  religious  circles  of  Home.     It  was  a 
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general  and  unanimous  cry  of,  "  Woe  to 
the  rogue !  Cursed  be  the  young  rogue ! 
Send  the  young  rogue  to  sea  !"  A  thing 
which  still  added  a  new  weight  to  the 
general  indignation,  was  the  misbehavior 
of  the  sacristan,  who,  happening  to  be  half 
drunk  in  the  performance  of  his  functions, 
failed  to  set  the  church  in  a  conflagration, 
in  taking  the  paper  set  by  Adrian  in  the 
candlesticks  for  real  wax  candles,  and  who 
persevered  to  light  them,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  some  members  of  the 
church.  During  this  operation  the  worthy 
man  swore  that  the  saints  had  caused  a 
miracle  to  happen,  for  the  greatest  edifi- 
cation of  the  faithful,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  infideL  The  blaze  produced  by 
the.  candles  of  Adrian's  manufacture  was 
so  sudden  and  great  that  they  set  fire  to 
the  silk  dress  of  the  holy  Virgin,  burned 
the  pasteboard  gridiron  on  which  St. 
Laurence  had  been  roasted,  and  caused 
three  strings  of  the  harp  of  St.  Cecil  to 
crack.  So  that,  the  consequence  of  the 
freaks  indulged  in  by  Adrian,  figured 
as  strongly  in  the  act  of  accusation  pro- 
duced against  him,  as  the  mischief  itself. 

As  for  himself,  he  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  these  attacks,  and  too  happy 
with  the  novelty  of  his  situation  to  be  the 
least  affected  by  the  reprobation  of  his 
family,  or  the  thunders  hurled  against 
him  by  the  indignation  of  the  church.  He 
had  found  a  situation,  in  a  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  and  had  engaged 
his  services  for  little  more  than  half  a 
florin  a  week.  Thus  he  lived  for  a 
month  without  repentance  or  remorse. 
At  last  he  became  tired  of  his  position,  and 
as  he  had  then  reached  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  resolved  to  come  to  the  city,  where  he 
could  find,  he  thought,  employment  more 
worthy  of  himself.  He  went,  and  restitu- 
ted himself  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle  the 
Cardinal,  who,  being  his  tutor,  (Adrian 
had  lost  father  and  mother,)  was  very 
much  displeased  in  seeing  again,  one 
whom  he  thought  to  be  a  dishonor  to 
himself  and  to  the  noble  genealogy  of  the 
Adrians. 

From  thirteen  to  eighteen  Adrian  led 
the  life  of  a  dissipated  youth.  His  wealth 
relieved  him  from  the  cares  of  life,  and 
his  naturally  active  and  inquisitive  turn 
of  mind  made  him  seek  for  happiness  in 
the  regions  of  society  where  profligacy,  ex- 
travagance, and  vices,  were  predominant. 


During  this  period  of  his  existence  Adri- 
an was  more  often  disgusted  with  himself 
than  one  may  suppose.  He  even  strove 
to  change  his  mode  of  life,  and  sought 
to  follow  a  more  dignified  and  useful 
career.  The  difficulty  was  not  for  him 
to  make  a  resolution,  and  to  withdraw 
from  the  untoward  path  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  but  to  persevere  in  such 
resolution.  The  road  to  honesty  is  so 
difficult  under  a  government  which,  like 
the  Papacy,  absorbs  all  the  elements  of 
individual  liberty  for  the  sake  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  blind  obedience  and  raith, 
that  a  man  must  be  either  unprincipled, 
ambitious,  or  stupid,  if  he  wants  to  ar- 
rive at  a  certain  place,  to  make  his 
fortune,  or  to  occupy  an  elevated  rank  in 
society.  Adrian's  character  presented  a 
great  independence,  slightly  tinctured 
with  ambition.  He  was  not  sooner  en- 
gaged in  the  apprenticeship  of  a  pro- 
fession, than  he  became  disgusted  with 
it.  He  first  resolved  to  become  a  doctor, 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  witnessed  the  injus- 
tice and  vexations  to  which  those  professing 
lukewarmness  or  indifference  towards  the 
church  of  Rome  were  exposed  ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  attaining  any  standing  in  soci- 
ety without  stooping  before  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  either  male  or  female, 
from  the  Cardinals  and  their  mistress- 
es,* down  to  the  bell-toller  and  his  wife; 
the  absolute  renunciation  of  one's  opin- 
ions in  either  political  or  religious  ques- 
tions required  by  the  Papacy  as  imperi- 
ously as  the  performance  of  a  civil  duty, 
such  as  the  payment  of  a  tax,  that  he 
shrunk  from  his  intention,  renounced  the 
profession,  and  strove  to  find  another  one 
in  which  the  same  abuses  did  not  exist. 


*  The  life  of  sensuality  and  lasciviousnees  led 
by  the  Cardinal!  and  the  floman  clergy  in  general, 
as  well  in  past  ages,  as  at  the  present  time,  need 
not  to  be  recalled  here,  to  make  a  part  of  the  con- 
viction ■  of  all  enlightened  readers.  The  books)  of 
cool  and  impartial  history  are  redundant  with  proofs 
of  that  description,  and  there  was  a  time  when 
Roman  licentioasness  could  not  find  any  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  the  past,  except  in  the  life  of  Cara- 
ralla  and  Heliogabalaa.  Kossath,  in  his  lecture  de- 
livered at  the  Tabernacle,  gave  an  anecdote  illus- 
trative of  the  continency  and  virtues  of  the  digai- 
taries  of  the  Roman  church,  which  we  reproduce 
here  with  pleasure.  He  quoted  in  bis  lecture  a 
trait  of  Cardinal  Caraccioli's  life,  who,  having  been 
ambassador  to  England,  was  asked  to  tell  ma 
opinion  about  that  country.  "  England,"  answered 
the  Cardinal, '» is  the  most  detestable  country  in  tie 
world,  because,"  said  he,  "  tkert  are  to  he  found 
twenty  different  sorts  of  religion,  but  only  two 
kinds  of  sauce  with  which  £?  season  meat.9' 
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Bat  all  his  efforts  were  vain.  The  all- 
mighty  influenoe  of  Rome  kept  in  its 
power  the  key  of  success,  and  he  could 
not  look  at  any  career  without  finding  the 
hand  of  some  priest  upon  the  lock  of  the 
door  through  which  he  had  to  pass.  The 
liberal  professions,  doctors,  lawyers,  paint- 
ers, were  filled  by  the  relatives  of  the 
priest  Their  cousins,  to  the  eighth  gen- 
eration, crowded  up  the  entrance  to  all 
offices,  public  as  well  as  private;  all 
-were  going  to  church,  all  were  eager 
to  show  their  servility,  to  take  off  their 
bats  before  the  priests,  to  wear  a  badge 
belonging  to  some  Catholic  institu- 
tions, either  private  or  public,  all,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  smallest  man,  were 
more  or  less  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy.  So  that  Adrian,  disgusted  by  the 
spectacle  of  such  odious  servility,  hurt 
in  his  feelings,  outraged  in  his  reason, 
shrunk  from  his  good  resolutions,  and 
gave  up  for  evet  the  idea  of  embracing  a 
career,  rather  than  to  submit  to  the  moral 
and  physical  slavery  then  prevailing  in 
Some. 

As  it  is  often  the  case  with  young  men 
who  lead  a  disorderly  life,  without  being 
depraved,  and  indulge  in  coarse  pleasure 
with  the  sole  object  of  blunting  the  sen- 
sibilities of  their  organization,  and  of  lull- 
ing their  sufferings  under  the  intoxication 
of  the  senses,  Adrian  had  preserved  his 
heart  pure  of  all  pernicious  contact,  amidst 
apparently  the  most  brutalising  system  of 
life  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  He 
had  drank  largely  at  the  cup  of  mundane 
felicities,  without  enjoying  any  of  the 
sweet  joys  it  is  supposed  to  contain ;  his 
lips  had  pressed  with  a  passionate  fury 
the  vase  containing  the  dangerous  liquor 
where  often  reason  is  wrecked,  without 
finding  the  forgiveness  of  his  mis- 
eries ;  but  the  innate  sentiments  of  what 
is  good  and  right  had  never  ceased  to 
have  the  ascendency,  and  to  preserve  him 
from  the  dangerous  allurements  which 
sought  to  captivate  his  noblest  faculties. 
Notwithstanding  his  apparent  folly,  reck- 
lessness, and  love  of  enjoyment,  he  had 
not  yet,  in  reality,  relished  the  delicate 
and  sweet  satisfactions  of  existence.  He 
had  reached  the  drugs,  without  having 
ever  tasted  the  wine.  The  flowers  of  life 
were  still  hid  from  his  sight.  He  had 
walked  on  blooming  thorns  which  he 
mistook  for  roses,  and  had,  one  by  one, 


left  to  the  asperity  of  their  prickly  stems 
the  most  part  of  his  fragrant  illusion.  He 
had  drained  his  heart  of  [the  greatest 
consolation — Hope.  He  had  exhausted 
his  mind  by  the  pursuit  of  unsatisfactory 
pleasures,  of  profitless  activity,  and  of  ru- 
inous dissipation. 

None  of  his  conceptions  on  happiness 
had  yet  been  realized.  None  of  the 
golden  dreams  of  his  youth  had  yet  be- 
come a  truth.  Wearied,  tossed,  tor- 
mented and  annoyed,  Adrian  had  reached 
twenty,  and  had  not  found  in  the  whirl 
of  his  youngest  years,  any  hour  that 
he  would  have  retained,  and  fixed  on  the 
dial  of  his  existence,  as  an  indication 
towards  the  path  he  would  have  wished  to 
see  his  life  directed  on. 

When  he  saw  that  all  hopes  of  being 
at  once  a  public  man,  a  man  of  any  pro- 
fession whatever,  and  of  enjoying  his  in- 
dependence, was  impossible,  under  the 
government  of  Rome,  and  that  he  had 
either  to  yield  before  the  priest,  or  to  re- 
nounce the  life  of  activity  and  utility  he 
had  contemplated  since  a  certain  time*,  he 
seriously  reflected  upon  his  situation,  and 
perceiving  no  chance  of  escaping  the  tedi- 
ous profligacy  which  had  until  then  filled 
all  the  vacancies  of  his  time,  he  resolved 
to  abandon  the  sky  of  Rome,  and  to  seek, 
under  another  climate,  a  life  more  con- 
genial with  his  tastes.  In  consequence, 
he  made  his  preparations  of  departure, 
settled  his  business,  and  as  he  was  willing 
to  crown  by  the  display  of  an  unprece- 
dented revelry,  a  career,  until  then,  spent 
in  similar  entertainments,  he  invited  all 
his  friends  to  a  parting  banquet,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  some  persons  affirmed  to 
have  previously  read  in  the  authors  of 
the  time  of  Lucullus  and  HeHogabalus. 

It  was  on  returning  from  that  feast, 
the  brain  still  clouded  with  the  fume  of 
wine,  that  Adrian  advised  his  party  to  go 
to  church*  It  was  Christmas  eve,  a 
day  of  great  solemnity  in  the  Church, 
and  celebrated  in  Rome  with  that  pomp 
and  splendor  which  so  remarkably  con- 
trasts with  the  humble  simplicity  of  the 
church  of  former  times,  such  as  establish- 
ed by  the  Apostles.  Through  a  singular 
coincidence  that  church  happened  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  "  Angel  of  the 
Field,"  and  was  precisely  that  in  which 
Carlotina  had  made  so  brilliant  a  debut, 
and  in  which  she  was  still  pursuing  her 
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successful  career.  She  had  been  appointed 
to  chant  the  "  Adastejideles"  at  the  mid- 
night mass,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  religion 
in  all  Catholic  countries  to  upset  the 
adopted  custom,  and  to  make  day  of 
the  night,  and  night  of  the  day,  that  is, 
to  sing  at  a  time  when  owls  are  look- 
ing out  for  prey,  and  robbers  busily 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  profes- 
sion. The  religious  exercises  performed 
on  that  occasion  are,  in  reason  of  the 
revelry  preceding  it,  unworthy  of  that 
name.  They  are  mere  Pagan  spectacles, 
in  which  the  mind  is  as  much  disgusted 
as  the  heart.  All  those  having  feasted 
in  European  countries,  and  even  in  Amer- 
ica, the  great  commemmoration  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  can  tell  whether  the  so- 
lemnity of  that  event,  such  as  it  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Catholic  church  in  the  night 
of  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  amidst  a 
congregation  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  fumes  of  wine,  is  not  a  profanation 
rather  than  an  act  of  religious  worship. 

On  entering  the  church,  Adrian  and 
his  friends  met,  in  their  ascent  to  the  por- 
tico, several  stumbling  blocks  on  their 
way,  which,  after  a  more  close  examina- 
tion, were  found  to  be  drunkards,  stopped 
in  their  devotion  by  the  almighty  juice  of 
the  grape.  Once  inside  of  the.  church, 
they  saw,  through  the  dim  twilight  pro- 
duced by  the  few  scattered  lamps  hang- 
ing from  the  ceiling,  a  reunion  of  jolly 
girls  and  boys,  who  were  filling  up  time 
with  very  different  occupations  than  those 
for  which  they  were  assembled.  The 
chattering,  the  prattling,  the  gossiping, 
and  the  laughing,  were  so  loud  as  to  cover 
the  voice  of  the  choristers,  and  the  bass 
of  the  officiating  priests.  That  noise,  not- 
withstanding the  frolicksome  disposition 
of  their  minds,  so  unpleasantly  struck  the 
young  intruders,  as  to  make  them  retrace 
their  steps  towards  the  street,  when, 
suddenly,  the  deep  and  solemn  accents 
of  the  German  organ  interrupting  the 
wanton  conversation  of  that  unseemly  re- 
union, caused  Adrian  and  his  companions 
to  stop  and  listen.  Soon  after  a  voic°, 
fresh,  flexible,  and  soft,  arose  and  mixed 
its  mellow  tones  witn  the  majestic  gravity 
of  the  instrument.  The  silver-toned  notes 
of  that  voice  were  as  pure,  as  free  from 
any  worldly  alloy,  as  far  from  the  inde- 
corous elements  then  gathered  in  the 
church,  as  the  crystal  water  brook  war- 1 


bling  upon  a  bed  of  pebble  in  the  undis- 
turbed corner  of  the  rocky  mountain,  is 
distant  from  the  muddy  waters  of  aa 
American  bottom  swamp.  The  purity  of 
that  voice  strangely  contrasting  with  the 
indescribable  distractions  of  the  church 
people  contributed  to  render  it  still  more 
striking,  more  celestial,  we  would  say, 
were  we  to  use  the  expression  of  these 
lovers  of  epithets,  always  in  quest  of  hea- 
venly adjectives.  The  fact  advanced  by 
physiologists  that  the  voice  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  indications  of  a  fine  soul  was 
never  better  illustrated  than  in  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  voice  of  Carlotina,  for 
it  was  her  voice,  who  was  then  making 
the  church  resound,  possessed  that  purity 
of  accent  attributed  by  the  poets  to  the 
choirs  of  cherubs,  whose  functions  are  to 
make  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven  sound 
with  the  praises  of  the  Almighty. 

The  ecclesiastical  records  inform  us  of 
many  conversions  to  Catholicism  operated 
through  the  effect  of  the  voices  and  the 
sounds  of  the  organ  upon  men  addicted  to 
worldly  pleasures.  it  is  even  said  that 
those  thus  brought  by  the  influence  of 
music  to  the  adoration  of  the  saints  and 
to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  be- 
came saints  themselves,  and  saints  of  the 
first  water.  We  are  not  aware  that  such 
a  result  has  recently  been  noticed  among 
any  one  of  the  votaries  of  the  day,  though 
we  would  not  say  it  has  not,  since,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  saint,  and  to  be  canonized, 
it  requires  for  one's  bones  two  hundred 
years  of  putrefaction  under  ground,  in 
order  to  be  judged  worthy  of  enjoying  the 
diploma  of  saints,  as  though  it  was  in- 
dispensibly  necessary  to  be  most  earthly 
to  enjoy  a  heavenly  title ;  but  as  to  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  organization  of 
Adrian  by  the  church  music,  we  may  al- 
ready state  this  fact,  that  the  result  was 
to  make  him  fall  seriously  into#love  with 
the  singer,  without  prejudicing* however, 
any  of  the  consequences  which  might  in 
two  hundred  years  befall  his  memory. 

Adrian  was  so  much  captivated  with 
the  delicious  sounds  of  Carlotina's  voice, 
that  he  did  not  wait  the  end  of  the  mass 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  he  had  conceived, 
but  he  immediately  leaped,  rather  than 
ascended  the  choristers'  gallery,  to  see  the 
happy  possessor  of  such  a  magnificent  in- 
strument. The  enthusiasm  which  trans- 
ported him  at  the  same  time  made  him 
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forgetful  of  bis  friends,  a  want  of  po- 
liteness which,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  leaving  Rome,  and  the  regard  due 
to  one's  guests,  was  an  infringement  of  the 
laws  of  ordinary  civility ;  but  entirely 
thrown  out  of  his  mind  by  the  emotion  he 
experienced,  his  soul  agitated  by  a  thou- 
sand various  emotions, — doubt,  fear,  in- 
certitude ;  his  heart  divided  between  two 
sentiments,  hope  and  disappointment ;  the 
one  whispering  to  his  ear  that  the  singer 
could  be  no  less  than  pretty,  the  other 
that  she  might  also  be  ugly,  he  arrived  at 
the  choir  like  a  soldier  who  has  been  fight- 
ing the  whole  day  without  knowing  on 
which  side  is  the  victorv,  and  who  is  ex- 
pecting that  a  visit  to  his  officer  will  un- 
ravel to  him  the  mystery. 

The  better  part  of  his  hopes  being  for 
a  pretty  face,  Adrian  was  not  much 
surprised  in  seeing  Carlotina.  Only  the 
shadow,  raised  by  incertainty  and  doubt  on 
bis  brow,  disappeared ;  his  blanched  fea- 
tures assumed  their  natural  expression, 
and  the  light  of  joy  erradiated  his  heart, 
like  a  ray  of  the  sun  upon  the  frozen 
crest  of  some  flowers  called  again  to  life 
by  the  vivifying  heat  of  the  monarch  of 
Heaven. 

The  noise  he  made  in  ascending  the 
Stairs,  induced  all  persons,  except  Carlo- 
tina, who  was  then  singing,  to  turn  their 
heads  towards  the  entrance-door  of  the 
gallery.  Adrian  affronted  the  fury  of  all 
these  looks  with  perfect  indifference.  His 
eyes  riveted  upon  the  singer,  he  seemed 
as  if  he  had  been  unconcerned  with  what 
was  taking  place  around  him,  and  as  if 
his  faculties  had  fled  upon  the  wings  of 
the  celestial  currents  to  another  sphere. 

As  for  Carlotina,  she  yielded  like  oth- 
ers to  curiosity,  and  once  the  musical 
piece  performed,  she  also  turned  her 
head  towards  the  entrance  of  the  gallery. 
But  to  thfe  great  suprise  and  shame  of 
the  bystanders,  and  to  the  confusion  of 
her  congregation,  her  looks,  instead  of 
deviating  from  the  bold  and  rather  im- 
pertinent look  of  Adrian,  remained  fixed 
on  him,  like  the  trembling  dove  surprised 
in  its  nest  by  the  imperial  glance  of  an  eagle. 

What  could  be  the  reason  of  that  in- 
credible boldness,  of  that  infraction  to 
modesty,  in  so  pure,  so  chaste,  and  so 
young  a  ghrl.  Let  us  hasten  to  tell  it 
at  once.  The  look  of  Carlotina  was  a 
consequence  of  the  system  of  worship  in 


which  she  had  been  brought  up.  Through 
one  of  the  artist's  caprice  frequently  met 
in  the  Roman  States,  at  a  time  when  a 
painter  did  not  permit  himself  to  draw  or 
color  one  of  his  portraits  without  having 
the  original  under  his  eye ;  the  head  of  Ad- 
rian, whose  ancestors  had  very  likely  been 
used  as  a  model,  had  a  striking  resemblance 
with  the  Angel  so  often  looked  at  by  Carlo- 
tina, in  his  prayers,  an  image  which  she  used 
to  carry  in  her  mind,  the  day,  during  her 
labors,  the  night,  during  her  watching, 
and  even  in  her  dreams ;  an  image  which, 
however  pure  and  celestial  it  had  been 
represented  by  the  artist  that  painted  it, 
had  dwelled  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
girl's  heart,  aside  with  thoughts  belong- 
ing more  to  a  daughter  of  Eve  than  to 
an  inhabitant  of  heaven. 

From  that  moment  the  rambling 
thoughts  of  the  young  girl  took  a  form,  a 
shape,  a  direction.  The  propensities  of 
her  nature,  stultified,  as  it  were,  in  the 
stupid  contemplation  of  an  absurd  mys- 
ticism, flowed  with  the  impetuosity  of  a 
stream,  long  time  kept  in  captivity,  to- 
wards the  natural  issue.  Her  unknown 
trouble,  the  unforeseen  visions  which, 
from  time  to  time,  crawled  before  her 
imagination,  and  caused  the  blood  of  her 
heart  to  flow  to  her  cheeks,  the  often  un- 
accountable restlessness  of  her  mind,  her 
anxieties,  fear  and  perplexities,  the' 
source  or  which  were  still  a  mystery  to 
her,  had  then  a  tangible  object,  an  object 
which  she  could  dwell  upon  with  the  cer- 
titude of  not  being  deceived  by  the  phan- 
tasmagoria of  her  dreams.  The  advantage 
of  that  change,  was  to  impart  peace  to  that 
young  girl's  mind,  to  give  a  more  rational 
turn  to  her  reflections,  consequently  to 
inspire  her  with  greater  confidence  in 
herself  and  in  her  fate.  What  had,  until 
then,  been  the  fantastical  expectations  of 
an  enthusiastic  fancy,  the  extravagant  up- 
start of  a  disorderly  heart,  the  unfettered 
notions  of  a  visionary  mind,  became  the 
hopes  of  a  practical,  natural,  and  sensi- 
ble judgment.  By  ceasing  to  love  an 
image,  Carlotina  bolted  the  door  to  chi- 
merical schemes  and  raving  designs ;  like 
the  man  who  was  hunting  the  image  of 
the  moon  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  she 
had,  until  then,  taken  a  shadow  for  a  re- 
ality, and  it  was  but  after  reality  had 
presented  itself  to  her  eyes,  in  a  relative- 
ly crude  but  palpable  shape,  that  she  ' 
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could  perceive  the  extent  of  her  mad- 
ness, and  laugh  at  her  previous  concep- 
tions of  heavenly  love  and  adoration. 

But  we  will  not  proceed  any  farther  in 
the  disquisition  of  our  psychological 
studies.  The  secrets  of  woman's  heart 
are  like  the  delicate  tissue  of  certain 
flowers,  which  are  withering  and  dying  at 
the  simple  contact  of  the  hand,  and 
which  cannot  stand  the  rough  and  rude  as- 
sault of  analysis.  Let  them  admire  them 
in  their  beauty  and  grace,  like  the  Indian 
caziques  admired  the  rising  sun,  in  wor- 
shipping and  kneeling  before  it,  and  not 
like  those  alchemists  of  old,  who,  in 
the  [darkness  and  silence  of  a  dirty 
laboratory,  tried  to  decompose  the  light 
of  heaven.  In  short,  let  us  respect  the 
mystery  whieh  the  tender  delicacies  of 
woman's  love  drop  like  a  curtain  before 
the  temple  of  her  heart ;  and  let  us  not, 
unworthy  worshipers  of  the  idol  it  con- 
tains, raise  it  before  a  sneering  and  ig- 
norant multitude. 

We  will  then  leave  to  our  readers  the 
task  of  inventing  a  plan  of  introduction 
to  the  love,  of  Adrian  and  Carlotina, 
and  let  them  have  the  choice  of  the 
acts  constituting  the  scenery  of  a  respect- 
ful, honest  and  devoted  passion,  without 
any  dramatic  shift,  or  sentimental  explo- 
sion, such  as  used  by  the  romantic  school 
of  the  day,  a  school  which,  by  the  way, 
cannot  imagine  simplicity  in  nature,  a  sky 
without  a  tempest,  a  smile  without  a  tear, 
a  sunbeam  without  a  cloud,  an  affection 
without  a  nervous  contraction  or  gnashing 
of  teeth — a  school  which  always  shakes  on 
its  legs,  and  parades  the  streets,  a  crape 
on  its  hat,  and  a  handkerchief  to  its  eyes, 
like  the  mourner  of  ancient  times.  That 
school  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plain, 
even  surface  of  a  happy  love,  or  deep  un- 
fathomable recesses  of  a  true  but  unhap- 
py one.  Nature  is  not  fond  of  humbug ; 
and  the  clattering  of  the  feet,  the  tearing 
off  the  hair,  the  hyena-roarings  prevaif 
ing  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  novels  of  the 
day,  are  no  more  a  part  of  itself  than  the 
four  clarions  of  Barnum's  Museum,  on 
Broadway,  are  essential  to  the  harmony 
of  a  well-directed  orchestra. 

After  these  friendly  hints,  which  can- 
not fail  facilitating  the  task  of  our  read- 
ers, we  will  respectfully  add,  that,  instead 
of  leaving  the  city,  as  was  his  intention, 
Adrian  changed  his  disposition,  and  de- 


finitively settled  in  Home.  But  as  his 
life  had  then  an  object,  and  an  honest 
one,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his 
profligacy  and  idleness,  and  to  lead  a  use- 
ful and  honorable  life.  The  difficulty  of 
embracing  a  profession,  and  of  enjoy- 
ing one's  independence,  under  the  holj 
sway  of  the  successors  of  Christ,  was,  as 
we  have  demonstrated,  as  great  as  it  is 
possible  to  suppose.  Also,  Adrian,  who 
felt  the  necessity  of  riveting  the  chain  of 
his  perplexities,  ohose  the  career  whieh 
seemed  to  allow  little  honor,  without 
too  much  servility  and  religious  exercises, 
and  a  little  independence  united  to  the 
agreement  of  an  active  and  useful  life. 
In  a  word,  Adrian,  after  having  looked 
around  for  a  long  while,  and  -not  finding 
anywhere  a  solution  to  his  wishes,  did  the 
best  he  could,  and  finally  became  a  soldier 
of  the  Pope. 


CHAPTER   X, 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  SOLDIER. 

Adrian  was  coming  near  the  mansion 
left  by  Nicolo  Savini;  his  head  bent 
downwards,  seemed  to  yield  under  the 
weight  of  his  thoughts;  his  arms  loose- 
ly thrown  back  and  joined  together, 
with  that  carelessness  peculiar  both  to 
thinkers  and  loafers,  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  general  disposition  of  his 
body.  His  steps,  uncertain  and  wavering, 
seemed  to  be  in  search  of  the  right  path. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  expression  of  his 
look,  full  of  fierce  determination,  one  would 
have  believed  him  to  be  struggling  against 
the  intoxicating  spirit  which  dwells  in  the 
vineyards,  and  among  the  casks  and  bot- 
tles of  a  Cardinal's  cellar.  The  truth 
was,  as  we  will  see,  quite  different  from 
that  which  any  one  endowed  with  an  ill 
disposed  turn  of  mind  might  have  inferred 
from  the  shaking  gait  of  Adrian.  The 
young  man  was  not  as  he  appeared,  under 
the  sway  of  the  almighty  god  of  the  juice, 
and  battling  against  its  power. 

The  real  cause  of  his  wandering  to  and 
fro,  had  not  originated  with  any  vice  of 
the  kind.  The  met  was,  as  it  may  have 
been  perceived,  in  the  previous  conversa- 
tion between  Carlotina  and  the  Signora. 
that  Adrian,  since  the  commencement  01 
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his  love  with  the  young  girl,  had  looked 
upon  his  life  as  a  serious  object,  and  had 
tried  to  fill  it  up  with  actions  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  a  man,  the  duty  of  a 
citizen,  and  the  purity  of  his  affections. 
The  passion  which  silently  burned  in  his 
heart  discovered  to  him  a  thousand  paths 
until  then  concealed  from  his  sight,  enlarg- 
ed the  avenue  of  his  existence,  and  elevated 
his  thoughts  towards  a  sphere  more  con- 
genial with  his  true  nature.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  change  in  his  ideas  was  to 
make  him  busy  with  what  he  thought  the 
most  necessary  to  mankind,  and  the  best 
calculated  to  improve  its  condition.  It 
is  not  surprising  that,  in  such  a  disposition, 
he  grasped  with  avidity  the  first  ideas  of 
reform  then  wedged  in  public  opinion, 
and  moving,  like  the  first  roaring  wind  of 
the  ocean  before  the  tempest,  the  agitated 
flood  of  the  Roman  people.  Moved  him- 
self, how  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 
by  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  then  blowing  and  swell- 
ing around  him,  he  beeame  a  politician, 
though  he  retained  the  garments  of  a 
soldier.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  to 
raise  the  young  soldier  above  the  vulgari- 
ties of  an  ordinary  life,  and  to  make  his 
whole  being  breathe  for  the  most  cherished 
hopes  of  Italy,  Italian  independence  and 
liberty.  In  a  word,  and  to  use  the  ex- 
pression employed  by  Catholics  to  desig- 
nate that  species  of.  men  who  dream  of 
liberty  instead  of  despotism,  of  the  uni- 
versal liberation  of  mankind  instead  of 
its  universal  slavery,  Adrian  was  a  con- 
spirator, a  demagogue,  a  street  rowdy, 
and  a  cut-throat.* 

He  was,  as  we  have  said,  drawing  nigh 
the  "  Angel  of  the  Field,"  when  our  little 
friend,  the  waiter  of  the  hotel,  the  same 
lad  who  had  carried  the  letter  to  Lord 
Minto,  profiting  by  the  preoccupation  of 
his  mind,  and  the  unconscientiousness 
of  his  own  self,  unexpeotingly  jumped 
upon  the  robust  shoulders  of  the  soldier, 
and  awoke  him  from  his  meditations. 

"The  deuce  take  the  little  rogue," 
said  Adrian,  frightened  to  death  by  the 
unforeseen  encounter  of  the  little  Jeroni- 
mo,  and  by  the  singularity  of.  his  intro- 
duction. "  What  ails  you,  my  little  wag  ? 
Can  you  not  present  yourself  in  a  more 
becoming  manner  ?" 

*  See  Boston  Pib>t,Brown9on'a  Review,  and  gen- 
erally all  the  Catholic  Whig  conservative  papers. 


"  Between  two  ways,"  replied  the  boy, 
with  that  atticism  and  promptness  of 
mind  which  gives  so  particular  a  stamp 
to  the  character  of  the  Italian  people,  "  I 
have  chosen  the  quickest.  I  am  acting 
with  you  as  I  act  with  the  slumbering 
Signor  Nicolo.  I  shoot  a  pistol  to  his 
ears  to  awake  him.  You  don't  slumber, 
it  is  true,  but  you  do  worse.  You  dream. 
What  I  am  doing  now  is  done  on  pur- 
pose. I  know  you  very  well.  When  you 
are  in  your  reveries  I  would  prefer  to 
bore  a  hole  in  the  iron  door  of  a  prison, 
rather  than  to  make  you  speak  or  listen. 
As  I  wanted  you  to  do  those  two  things, 
all  at  once  if  possible,  I  resolved  to  ap- 
proach you  in  such  a  way  as  to  start  you 
in  the  first  place,  to  make  you  mad  in  the 
second,  and  laugh  at  the  conclusion,  sure 
that  you  would  become  sensible  after- 
wards." 

"  And  why  sensible  ?"  said  the  soldier, 
taking  the  lad  in  his  arms,  and  kissing 
him  on  his  forehead.  "  Am  I  not  always 
sensible  with  thee,  my  roguish  little 
devil?" 

"  Not  always  "  replied  the  boy. 

"How  is  that?"  inquired  Adrian, 
frowning,  and  dropping  the  boy  on  the 
ground. 

"  You  promised  me  that  you  would 
take  me  on  a  shooting  excursion,"  replied 
Jeronimo  ;  "  have  you  as  yet  done  so  ?" 

"No,"  said  Adrian,  "is  it  for  that 
offence  that  I  am  not  sensible  ?"  added 
the  soldier,  laughingly. 

"  No,  you  don't  guess  yet,"  replied  the 
boy  in  the  same  tone.  "  You  told  Carlo- 
tina  that  you  would  be  here  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  more  than  two  weeks 
have  elapsed  since  you  have  visited  us." 

"  I  hoped  this  time  to  have  found  the 
cause  of  my  being  not  sensible,"  said 
Adrian,  with  a  jocose  accent.  "  I  guess 
Carlotina  has  entrusted  that  word  to  thy 
memory.  If  affection  and  malice  inrite 
in  a  plot  against  me,  I  had  better  give 
up  the  ground  and  retreat.1.' 

"  Have  you  anything  else  to  do  here," 
retorted  Jeronimo,  in  pulling  the  soldier's 
sword  out  of  its  sheath,  and  brandishing 
it  over  his  fair,  curled  head.  "  How  do 
you  like  me  ?"  said  the  boy,  changing  his 
mind,  as  it  is  usual  among  children ;  and 
placing  himself  in  the  position  of  fencing, 
he  threw  back  his  chest  with  a  half  seri- 
ous, half  comical  air,  an  exercise  which  at 
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first  greatly  amused  the  soldier,  but  whioh 
ended  by  annoying  him,  specially  when 
he  saw  the  boy  who  had  then  accom- 
plished several  flourishes  over  his  head, 
come  and  direct  the  point  of  the  weapon 
upon  his  breast 

"I  want  you  to  mind  what  you  are 
about,"  said  Adrian.  "  Shut  up  that  sword 
in  its  sheath.  Well !  Now,  come  here," 
added  he,  seeing  that  the  boy  had  acted 
in  compliance  with  his  request.  Gome 
and  let  me  know  what  you  nave  learned 
during  my  absence." 

"  Do  you  promise  me  that  you  will  take 
me  along  the  first  time  you  will  go  on  a 
hunting?" 

"  I  solemnly  swear  it,"  replied  Adrian, 
smiling. 

"  Do  you  add  to  this  promise  that  of 
enlisting  me  into  the  ranks  of  the  boy's 
Young  Italy  Society,"  added  Jeronimo. 

"I  so  much  willingly  adhere  to  that 
proposition  that  I  do  not  know  any  one, 
even  among  grown  persons,  which  deserves 
it  better  than  thee,"  retorted  the  soldier. 
"JThou  art  a  brave,  faithful,  devoted  boy, 
and  thy  services  to  us  are  as  much  above 
the  services  of  all  other  boys  of  thy  age, 
as  thy  reason  is  superior  to  theirs." 

u  Very  well,  sergeant,"  quothed  the  boy. 
"  Now,  since  promises  are  worth  promises, 
and  services  services,  I  will  commence  to 
make  the  first  payment,  with  the  condi- 
tion that  you  will  make  the  second,  and 
so  on,  till  our  accounts  are  balanced." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Adrian.  "  Now,  pro- 
ceed." 

"We  have  been  all  very  busy  this 
week,"  continued  Jeronimo.  "  Our  hotel 
has  received  more  strangers  than  at  any 
previous  time.  They  looked  as  if  led 
here  by  some  serious  occupations.  They 
were  so  much  in  a  hurry  that  they 
scarcely  took  time  to  eat  their  dinner. 
They  were  stern,  silent,  and  mysterious. 
They  spent  the  few  days  they  remained 
with  us  in  visiting  and  receiving  visitors. 
They,  however,  were  much  reserved  in 
their  receptions,  and  I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  a  single  visitor  coming  to 
pay  them  a  visit,  and  crossing  our  thresh- 
old, who  had  not  a  long  gown,  a  long 
face,  and  a  cocked  hat.  Some  of  them 
had  strings  of  beads  in  their  hands." 

''They  were  priests,  or  monks,"  ex- 
claimed Adrian.  "  As  to  the  foreigners, 
they  were  — " 


tt  Austrian*,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Whose  men  have  they  visited?"  in- 
quired Adrian. 

"  All  the  clergy,  but  most  particularly 
father  Francisco." 

"  Yes,"  retorted  Adrian,  with  a  bitter 
smile.  "  Yes !  the  evil  genius  of  Italy," 
added  he  with  a  sigh.  "  A  man  of  strong 
mind  and  firm  will,  of  ambitious  spirit 
and  unprincipled  heart.  The  secret  chief 
of  the  Gregorian  party,  the  ally  of  the 
absolute  monarchs,  and  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits.  A  man  who,  like 
Pius  the  Yth,  would  feign  to  linger  be* 
tween  life  and  death,  in  order  to  cheat 
the  sagacity  of  the  conclave,  and  to  keep 
the  rivalry  of  the  Cardinals  at  bay,  by 
the  hope  of  a  chance  for  themselves. 
Yes  I  he  is  a  hardy  tiller;  I  know  him 
well ;  better  than  that,  1  have  learned  by 
his  former  deeds  of  what  he  is  capable, 
and  how  redoubtable  he  is." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  the  boy, 
"  It  is  the  best  way  to  be  on  your  guard 
An  expected  enemy  is  sometimes  better 
than  an  unexpected  friend  Knowing 
your  feelings  for  the  holy  padre,  so  he  is 
called  in  the  neighborhood,  I  have  tried 
to  play  him  some  trick,  but  instead  of  be- 
ing angry  at  them,  as  a  sensible  man 
would  have  been,  he  rewards  me  either 
with  an  image,  or  with  the  gift  of  bavoooo.* 
The  first  time  I  was  the  object  of  his  fa- 
vor, I  rent  the  image  whioh  represented 
the  heart  of  the  virgin  Mary  pierced 
with  arrows,  and  sent  it  him  back,  under 
envelope.  As  to  the  baiooco  I  gave  it  to 
a  lame  man  who  always  stands  under  the 
porch  of  the  church,  with  commission  to 
tell  Father  Francisco  that  I  had  distri- 
buted his  alms  and  disposed  of  his  gills 
according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
The  result  of  my  pranks  was  a  confine- 
ment of  eight  days  in  a  dungeon,  accom- 
panied by  a  daily  whipping  on  my  shoul- 
ders, and  a  scanty  provision  of  bread  and 
water  for  my  meals. 

"  I  am  disposed  to  believe,"  said  Adri- 
an, shocked  at  the  hearing  of  such  odious 
treatment  of  a  child  ten  years  old,  and 
that  for  such  a  trifling  fault,  "  that  after 
that  you  became  an  object  of  hatred  to 
the  father.    Did  you  not  ?" 

"  I  thought  so  at  first,"  replied  the  boy, 
(:  but  I  had  soon  the  opportunity  <  ~ 


*  The  balocoo  it  an  Italian  copper  equal  to  afcoa* 
one  of  our  cent*. 
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how  much  I  was  mistaken.  The  first 
time  I  met  the  father  again,  he  called  me, 
and  instead  of  the  chastisement  I  expect- 
ed, I  received  two  images  and  two  bair 
occos. 

"  Ah !  ah  1  ah  !"  exclaimed  Adrian, 
laughing ;  "  did  you  tear  the  image  and 
give  the  baioccos  to  the  poor  this  time?" 
inquired  Adrian. 

u  Not  so  foolish,"  retorted  the  boy,  "  I 
kept  both,  and  hung  them  as  relics  at  the 
head  of  my  bedstead.  The  Signora  Sa- 
Tini  seeing  my  devotion  admitted  me  in 
her  confidence,  and  from  that  moment  I 
saw  what  advantage  I  could  derive  from 
feigning  sentiments  that  I  had  not,  and  a 
devotion  to  things  which  I  utterly  des- 
pise." 

*  My  little  lad,"  retorted  Adrian,  sur- 
prised at  such  language,  "oan  you  tell 
me  what  is  that  thou  despisest,  and  why 
thou  despisest  it?" 

"  I  despise,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  what  my 
father  upon  his  death-bed  told  me  to  des- 
pise, and  hate  what  he  told  me  to  hate." 
u  True/1  said  Adrian,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  head  as  if  trying  to  look  back  in  his 
recollections,  "  I  remember  now,  poor  lit- 
tle Jerimino !  thy  father  was  imprisoned 
for  political  offences,  and  died  in  prison. 
Is  it  not  so  %  When  was  that,  and  how 
did  the  thing  happen?  Can  thou  tell 
me?" 

"  Not  only  my  father,"  replied  Jeromi- 
no,  "  but  all  my  family.  Y  ou  recollect 
the  plot  of  Mantua  ;  and  the  Rubiera 
trial  in  1822,  in  which  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city  were  implicated.  My 
father,  who  was  an  eminent  lawyer  of  that 
city,  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  wandered 
sixteen  years  in  the  mountains  of  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy,  chased  like  a  wild 
beast,  from  hill  to  hill,  from  forest  to  for- 
est, sometimes  living  a  whole  week  on  a 
handful  of  chesnuts,  at  another  time  sharing 
the  home  of  some  poor  farmer.  My  mother 
was  accompanying  him,  and,  like  him,  she 
supported  with  fortitude  his  fatigues,  his 
privations,  and  his  dangers.  Finally,  he 
was  arrested,  one  year  after  I  was  born. 
This  was  in  the  year  1838.  He  was  im- 
mediately imprisoned  in  a  dark,  filthy 
dungeon,  where  the  light  eould  scarcely 
penetrate  through  a  olosely-trelltssed  iron 
window,  and  in  which  the  lizards,  bugs, 
and  all  sorts  of  noxious  vermin  were 
swarming  and  crawling,  as  in  a  stink- 


ing puddle  of  water.*  My  mother, 
who  wanted  to  share  his  captivity,  was 
not  permitted  to  follow  him  to  his  prison 
as  she  had  followed  him  through  the 
woods.  All  she  could  obtain  was  to  es- 
tablish herself  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
horrid  gaol,  and  to  visit  him  twice  a  week. 
I  was  very  young,  but  I  remember 
very  well  all  that  was  then  taking  place 
around  me.  The  remembrance  of  these 
visits  is  still  stamped  in  fiery  outlines  on 
my  memory.  My  father  used  to  take  me 
in  his  arm,  to  sit  on  his  plank  bed,  and 
then  to  weep  silently  during  whole  hours, 
with  my  mother  by  his  Bide,  weeping  like 
him.  At  first  I  did  not  understand  what 
all  that  meant,  but  when  I  felt  my  head 
and  my  breast,  moist  with  the  tears  of  my 
parent,  I  also  shed  tears.      Seeing  my 

fief,  my  father,  who  loved  me  more  than 
oan  express,  and-  more  than  you  can 
imagine,  wiped  his  eyes  and  tried  to  smile 
at  me.  But  his  efforts  were  beyond  bis 
strength;  he  turned  his  head  round  to 
the  wall,  striving  to  dissimulate  his  sor- 
row, and  continued  shedding  tears,  One 
day  I  ventured  to  ask  hizri  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.  I  recollect  I  was  just 
commencing  my  sixth  year,  at  that  time, 
but  misfortune  and  the  spectacle  of  oon- 

*  Definition  op  the  Carcere  Ditisiimo  th 
the  Penal  Code,  §  14.— The  condemned  shall  be 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  secluded  from  all  communi- 
cation, with  only  so  mach  light  and  space  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  life ;  he  shall  be  constantly  load- 
ed with  heavy  fetters  on  the  hands  and  feet;  be 
shall  never,  except  daring  the  hours  of  labor,  be 
without  a  chain  attached  to  a  circle  of  iron  around 
his  body;  his  diet  shall  be  bread  and  water,  a  hot 
ration  every  second  day ;  but  never  any  animal 
food;  his  bed  to  be  composed  of  naked  planks,  and 
he  shall  be  forbidden  to  see  any  one,  without  ex- 
ception  ? 

The  hot  rations  fcibo  ealdoj  consists  of  slices  of 
bread,  steeped  in  hot  water,  and  flavored  with  tal- 
low. It  is  a  common  thing  for  those  condemned  to 
the  carcere  duro  to  wear  twenty  pounds  weight  of 
chains ;  they  arc  worked  like  galley  slaves,  and 
have  neither  light,  nor  paper,  nor  books ;  never,  ex- 
cept sometimes  by  an  extraordinary  favor,  on  Sun- 
days (to  attend  mass)  leaving  their  cold  and  humid 
cell. 

That  exceptional  prison,  the  carcere  duro,  an 
eternal  and  odious  monument  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  been  invented  by  the  rulers 
of  Italy  for  the  express  purpose  of  extraordinary 
punishment  towards  the  persons  of  political  offend- 
ers. We  have  to  recur  to  the  records  of  the  •*  holy 
office,*'  to  find  the  origin  of  such  a  barbarity.  And' 
when  we  think  that  this  punishment,  which  we  find- 
described  at  length  in  the  criminal  code  of  Italy, 
only  takes  place  in  the  same  land  where  it  is  said' 
that  our  Saviour  has  established  his  church,  we 
don't  know  what  to  wonder  at  the  most ;  or  of  the 
profanation  of  those  daring  enough  to  express  suchi 
sentiments,  or  of  the  innate  oruelty  of  their  souls. 
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stant  grief  matures  judgment,  and  I  was 
then  as  sensible  as  I  am  now." 

"  This  is  not  saying  too  much,"  said  the 
soldier,  moved  by  the  simplicity  and  nat- 
uralness of  the  boy's  relation.  u  Well ! 
what  did  thy  father  tell  thee  on  that  occa- 
sion." 

"He  told  me,"  replied  the  boy,  "to 
love  God  and  obey  him ;  to  despise  the 
Catholic  religion,  which  is  working  against 
His  laws,  and  to  hate  our  enemies,  the 
Pope  and  the  priests,  the  Jesuits  and  the 
kings,  who  are  the  enemies  of  God,  the 
enemies  of  religion,  and  the  enemies  of 
liberty.  He  then  related  to  me  how 
much  Italy  had  suffered  from  the  Church, 
and  how  much  people  were  kept  back  by 
her  teachings.  While  he  was  speaking 
I  looked  at  my  father  with  deep  astonish- 
ment ;  I  never  saw  him  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement  before.  His  head,  generally 
bent  upon  his  breast,  stood  erect  and  firm 
on  his  shoulders ;  his  eyes  were  flashing 
like  lightning  in  a  day  of  tempest ;  his 
gestures  were  full  of  energy,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  me  as  if  vengeance  directed  his  soul, 
and  was  flying  upon  his  tongue  in  tem- 
pestuous expressions  and  bitter  sarcasm. 
From  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
that  is,  two  years  ago,  I  never  saw  my  fa- 
ther. A  spy  was  at  the  door,  posted  by 
the  police ;  on  hearing  what  was  said  in 
the  dungeon,  he  made  a  report  to  his  su- 
perior, the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
entrance  of  the  prison  was  forbidden  to 
us.  Two  years  after  my  mother  died 
broken  hearted  with  misery,  inquietude, 
and  tribulation.  I  was  left  alone,  at  the 
age  of  eight.  A  few  days  after  the  burial 
of  my  mother,  the  gaolor  of  the  prison 
where  my  father  was,  came  for  me,  at  the 
house  of  a  neighbor,  who  had  taken  me 
through  charity,  and  told  me  that  my  father 
was  dying.  I  followed  the  gaoler  in  a 
state  of  perfect  insensibility ;  I  had  shed 
so  many  tears  since  my  birth  that  I  had 
none  left  for  the  occasion.  When  I  ap- 
proached the  bed  of  my  father,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  more  than  two  years,  he 
was  looking  so  poor  that  I  had  the  great- 
est trouble  to  recognize  him  in  the 
skeleton  that  was  now  present  before 
me.  He  rose  from  the  plank  on 
which  he  was  lying  and  strove  to  take  my 
hand.  His  was  hot  with  fever  j  the  flesn 
was  stripped  from  his  fingers,  and  disease, 
produced  by  the  infected  atmosphere  in 


which  he  was  living,  or  rather  dying,  had 
left  nothing  of  him  but  the  bones  and  the 
eyes.  When  I  saw  him,  with  his  cada- 
verous face,  and  the  stamp  of  death  upon 
his  head,  I  could  not  prevent  recoiling, 
as  Struck  with  fear  and  dismay.  '  Ap- 
proach my  son,'  said  he, '  thy  father  is  go- 
ing to  join  thy  mother,  and  thou  will  re- 
main alone  in  this  world.  When  I  say 
alone,  I  mean  with  God  and  thy  guar- 
dian angels.  These  mighty  protectors 
give  me  confidence  in  thy  fate.  I  leave 
thee  in  perfect  tranquility  of  mind.  I 
have  only  a  single  thing  to  say:  think 
always  of  God,  and  act  in  view  of  his 
commands.  I  don't  know  whether,  in 
this  supreme  moment,  I  must  add,  that 
the  duty  of  an  Italian  is  to  remember  his 
enemies,  and  to  destroy  them,  if  he  can. 
Charity  commands  forbearance  and  for- 
giveness ;  patriotism  requires  another  sort 
of  duty,  and  that  duty  is,  justice  to  all 
and  the  triumph  of  truth,  which  alone  can 
secure  happiness  to  our  fellow-beings. 
Truth  is,  that  Italy  has  at  this  moment 
but  one  sort  of  oppressors,  and  those  op- 
pressors are  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  I 
am  here,  my  son,  it  is  because  the  Church 
has  sent  me  here.  If  thy  mother  is  in 
the  grave  it  is  because  the  Church  has 
sent  her  there.  If  thou  art  an  orphan  it 
is  because  the  Church  has  killed  thy  fa- 
ther and  thy  mother;  thy  father  onee 
wealth  v  and  of  consideration ;  thy  mother 
formerly  the  adornment  of  society — hand- 
some, amiable,  and  admired.  Now,  my 
son,  thou  knowest  what  thou  hast  to  do. 
Love  the  priests  if  thou  likest;  go  to 
church  if  thou  thinkest  fit ;  be  a  Catholic 
if  thy  reason  and  thy  heart  say  so.  I  feel 
that  I  am  dying :  receive  my  blessings, 
my  son ;  come  near  me  that  I  can  press 
thee  once  more  upon  my  breast." 

"  In  thus  saying,  my  father  attracted  me 
with  his  hand  toward  him.  But  this  ef- 
fort exhausted  his  strength.  He  fell 
back  upon  the  plank,  motionless,  and 
breathless.  His  poor  head  never  rose* 
again.     He  was  dead." 

Here  the  boy  stopped.  The  emotion 
he  experienced  during  this  narrative  had 
been  several  times  remarked  by  the  sol- 
dier. His  words  were  faltering,  weaken- 
ing, as  he  was  depicting  the  death  of  his 
parents,  and  the  dark  picture  with  which 
their  death  was  attended.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  the  farewell  of  his  dying  fa- 
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ther,  his  sobs  were  so  violent  as  to  pre- 
vent him  speaking,  and  finally,  being  una- 
ble to  resist  any  longer  the  pressure  of 
his  sad  recollections,  he  burst  into  a 
deluge  of  tears. 

The  military  coat  worn  by  Adrian,  and 
the  insensibility  of  soul  it  was  supposed  to 
conceal,  did  not  prevent  the  gallant  soldier 
from  feeling  affected  at  the  description  of 
little  Jeromino.  He  turned  round  sev- 
eral times  to  conceal  his  emotion,  and  to 
wipe  his  moistened  eyes.  Though  the  re- 
cital of  the  sufferings  endured  by  politi- 
cal offenders  were  not  new  to  him,  the 
tender  age  of  their  interpreter,  and  the 
particular  interest  derived  from  so  much 
misery  heaped  upon  so  young  a  head, 
moved  Adrian  beyond  description. 

u  Alas,  my  boy,"  said  he,  gently 
tapping  the  fair  curled  hair  of  Jeromino, 
"  what  thou  sayest  to  me  of  thy  sor- 
rows is  nothing  astonishing.  I  know 
thousands  and  thousands  of  families  scat- 
tered almost  all  over  the  world,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  religious  and  political  os- 
tracism which,  for  moro  than  twenty 
years,  has  exiled  and  sent  to  prison  the 
best  of  the  Italian  citizens.  There  are 
few  among  the  citizens  of  the  Roman 
States  who  have  not  suffered  for  the 
love  of  their  country  and  the  uphold- 
ing of  their  rights.  Persecution  has, 
in  these  late  times,  struck  blindly,  like 
the  plague,  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and,  as  was  the  case  during 
the  pest  of  Florence,  there  are  but  few  per- 
sons not  having  a  parent  or  a  relative  to 
mourn  over." 

"  I  am  too  young  and  inexperienced  to 
understand  what  you  say;  but  if  there 
are  in  this  land,  or  in  any  other,  people 
as  unhappy  as  my  father  and  my  mother 
have  been,  and  as  I  am  now,  I  wonder 
why  the  world  maintain,  any  longer  in 
power,  those  from  whom  they  have  so 
much  to  endure,  and  so  much  to  complain 
of.  I  cannot  conceive,  for  instance,  how 
it  is  that  the  strongest  does  not  put  down 
the  weakest,  how  the  man  does  not  crush 
the  child,  and  the  people  their  priests 
and  kings." 

"  Because,  my  boy,  there  are  artificial 
means,  supplying  the  sinew  of  the  man, 
and  the  power  of  the  people.  These 
means  are  in  the  possession  of  the  kings 
and  priests.  For  instance,  wealth,  with 
which  they  buy,  not  only  the  materials  of 


war,  such  as  powder,  cannon,  and  guns, 
but  the  men  themselves.  Besides,  being 
in  possession  of  power,  political  and  reli- 
gious, their  very  position,  the  relations 
which  it  creates,  the  means  which  they 
have  to  reach  their  ends  by  association, 
centralization  and  diplomacy,  enables 
them  to  magnify  their  real  forces,  to 
create  a  fictitious  state  of  things  around 
them,  and  to  appear  frightful  when  they 
are  in  truth  weak,  vile,  impotent.  Their 
position  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese, 
defending  themselves  against  the  cannon 
of  the  English,  with  painted  canvas  rep- 
resenting fortifications,  guarded  by  ridic- 
ulous pictures  of  dragons  and  other 
monsters.  They  guard  themselves — I 
speak  of  the  rulers  of  Italy — with  the 
shadow  of  their  powers,  the  bugbear  of 
Austria  and  Russia  constantly  presented 
to  them.  Unhappily  the  people  takes 
the  image  for  a  reality,  and  dares  not 
face  the  obstacle." 

"  Hush  I"  said  Jeromino.  u  Here  is 
the  Signora  Savini.  Take  care !  she  is 
our  enemy." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Adrian,  squeezing 
the  hand  of  the  boy.  "  I  know  it.  Ke- 
member  thy  conduct  with  Father  Fran- 
cisco. Before  a  Jesuit  it  is  necessary  to 
wear  a  Jesuistio  face.  Come !  cheer 
up !" 

"Ah,  Signor!"  said  Signora  Savini, 
with  that  enchanting  smile  we  have  had 
already  the  occasion  to  point  out  to  our 
readers,  and  thai  enticing  movement  of 
the  head,  a  sort  of  bird-lime  with  which 
she  used  to  take  the  fools  and  the  imbe- 
ciles, "  Ah,  Signor  !  what  a  wonder  to  see 
you  at  our  house  ?  Did  you  forget  the 
way  ?  It  is  more  than  a  fortnight  since 
we  have  seen  you  here,  and  was  it  not  for 
my  visit  to  your  city,  you  would,  very 
likely,  still  make  yourself  desired  here." 
tt  You  are  too  kind  indeed,  too  kind 
indeed,  Signora  Savini,"  said  Adrian,  in 
gently  pressing  her  hand.  "  But  tell  me, 
where  is  my  beloved  Carlotina." 

w  Carlotina  has  left  the  room  she  occu- 
pied in  the  main  building,  for  a  room  in 
the  rear  wing.  Tou  will  find  her  there. 
Please  excuse  me  if  I  am  not  waiting  on 
you  this  evening.  You  will  find  your 
dear  love  in  her  new  apartment,  longing 
for  your  presence." 

The  impudent  look  of  that  woman,  and 
the  sort  of  sneering  lips  assumed  in  pro- 
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nounoing  these  words,  plunged  the  soldier 
into  an  amazement  which  was  not  without 
a  mixture  of  confusion,  at  the  idea  which 
he  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Signora. 
But  as  his  principles  of  honor  were  above 
suggestions  not  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  most  irreproachable  sentiments,  he 
contented  himself  by  smiling  at  the  arch 
hint,  and  bowing,  respectfully,  he  took 
leave  of  her. 

"  Come,"  Baid  he  to  Jeromino,  "  Come, 
my  lad.  Thou  wilst  be  the  witness  of 
our  conversation  with  Carlotina.  I  do 
not  want  it  to  be  said  that  the  young  girl 
has  received  me  in  tet&v-t&e  in  ner 
dwelling." 

"  You  have  more  respect  for  her  than 
the  Signora  has  for  her  husband,"  said 
the  boy,  following  the  soldier. 
"  How  is  that  ?"  inquired  Adrian. 
"  Why,  she  receives  her  confessor  at 
every  moment  of  the  day  in  her  private 
apartments,  without  having,  like  you,  the 
delicacy  of  calling  a  third  person  to  be 
present  at  the  conversation." 

"  And  who  is  that  confessor  ?"  deman- 
ded Adrian. 

"  Don't  you  know  him  ?"  retorted  the 
boy.  "  Whom  can  he  be,  if  not  my  best 
friend,  the  giver  of  baiooco  and  of  ima- 
ges?" 

"  Father  Francisco  !"  exclaimed  Ad- 
rian. 

"  You  have  said  his  name,"  replied 
Jeromino. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  if  it  is  as  you  say,  I 
am  no  longer  astonished  at  the  amount 
of  information  possessed  by  the  woman, 
and  my  doubts  about  her  intrigues  and 
manoeuverings,  in  the  ranks  of  our  ene- 
mies, is  no  more  a  mystery  to  my  eyes. 
Watch  her  my  lad.  Watch  her !  Keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  everything  that  passes. 
Thou  mayest  be  the  most  important  in- 
strument of  our  delivery,  and  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  people  of  Italy." 

u  Watch  her  ?"  replied  the  little  rogue, 
overleaping,  two  by  twt>,  four  by  four,  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  door  of  Carlotina, 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  roebuck.  "  Watch 
her? — yes.  Pray  tell  me,  am  I  doing 
anything  else  ?  Have  I  not  to  revenge 
myself  of  the  whipping  and  dungeon  I 
suffered  for  over  eight  days  in  the  house 
of  the  Signora,  by  her  will  and  through 
her  order,  though  it  was  apparently  per- 
mitted and  done  by  her  husband.     Oh, 


s 


as  I"  said  the  boy, "  I  will  watch  her. 

?he  baiocco  will  turn  into  gold,  and  the 
image  of  the  heart  of  the  virgin  Mary 
move  on  the  cool  paper  on  which  it  is 
stamped,  rather  than  I  forget  the  last 
words  of  my  dying  father,  and  the  bar- 
barous chastisement  of  those  eight  days. 
See — see — Sir,"  said  the  boy,  in  letting 
himself  slip  on  the  polished  ridge  of  the 
hand-railing  which  protected  the  stairs, 
and  falling  at  the  feet  of  Adrian,  who 
was  then  stepping  over  them ;  "  See  what 
a  fine  sleeping  place  this  is  j"  and  in  thus 
saying,  Jeromino,  changing  the  course  of 
his  conversation  with  that  mobility  of 
impression  and  instability  of  ideas  natur- 
al in  a  boy  of  ten,  ascended  again  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  and  let  himself  drop 
down  several  times,  muttering  between 
his  lips  :  "  Watch  her  % — yes,  watch  her  % 
— yes,"  thus  presenting  a  contrast  often 
offered  by  nature,  of  a  mixture  of  the 
highest  faculties  of  intelligence  allied  in 
childhood,  with  the  peculiar  features  of 
its  age,  puerility  and  trifling. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


LOVE   AND  PATRIOTISM. 


Adrian,  having  reached  the  little  plat- 
form situated  in  front  of  Carlotina' s  hum- 
ble dwelling,  gently  pushed  the  jarred 
door.  The  young  girl  was  seated  near 
a  small  table,  in  one  of  the  corners 
of  her  apartment,  her  pensive  head  re- 
clined on  her  arm,  the  shape  of  which 
would  have  excited  the  admiration  of  a 
statuary.  At  that  sight  the  soldier  was 
struck  with  that  ineffable  sentiment  of 
love,  too  confused  to  be  expressed,  too 
happy  to  be  described,  too  intuitive  to  be 
analyzed.  He  believed  in  contemplating 
the  object  of  her  affection  in  that  deli- 
cious attitude,  (who  is  the  lover  not  in- 
fatuated with  himself?)  that  the  dream- 
ing young  girl  was  thinking  of  him,  and 
that  her  soul  was  carried  away  on  the 
wings  of  thought  towards  the  enchanting  ' 
regions  of  love.  j 

Carlotina  had  left  church  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  and  was  still  under  the  im- 
pressions awakened  in  her  soul  by  the 
multitude  of  ideas  which  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  had  troubled  the  limpidity 
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of  her  virginal  thoughts.  The  different 
objects  of  his  adoration,  the  description 
of  which  we  have  given  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  always  before  her  eves,  at  the 
moment  of  her  devotions,  had,  since  her 
love  with  Adrian,  assumed  a  different 
aspect.  As  the  first  dawn  of  the  day 
drives  forward  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  unravels,  little  by  little,  all  what  had 
been  concealed  from  sight,  so  her  heart, 
woman's  sun,  which  can  mislead  but  never 
fails  to  enlighten  the  horizon  of  her  ex- 
istence, had  revealed  to  her  a  whole  world 
of  ideas  till  then  unperceived.  The 
paintings  of  the  church,  the  tastful  de- 
corations, the  flowers,  the  silver  and 
the  gold,  prodigally  lavished  in  all  its 
corners,  the  books  of  hymns,  and  even 
the  style  of  her  prayers,  assumed  quite  a 
mundane  expression  to  her  mind.  It  was 
evident  that  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  worldly  form  of  adoration 
adopted  in  the  Catholic  ceremonies,  and 
the  worldly  adoration  between  the  two 
sexes,  would  attract  her 'attention  as  soon 
as  she  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  two  systems,  the  mundane 
with  the  religious,  the  celestial  with  the 
earthly,  the  holy  with  the  profane.  She 
soon  perceived  that  the  very  words  used 
in  her  prayer-book,  and  in  the  hymns, 
"were  those  used  by  her  lover  to  express 
his  love,  and  when  she  thought  to  have 
spoken  a  godly  language,  known  to  God 
only  and  to  his  angels,  she  found,  alas ! 
to  her  great  confusion  and  remorse,  that 

,  she  had  used  that  found  in  the  dictionary 
of  earthly  love. 

We  must  tell  it  here  in  honor  to  the 
religious  sentiments  of  that  poor  ignorant 
girl,  that  she  fought  as  long  as  she  could, 
and  with  a  courage  sufficient  to  disarm 
the  anger  of  an  angel,  against  these  un- 
becoming ideas,  the  very  presence  of 
whioh  rose  to  her  cheek  the  Vermillion  of 
shame.  But  her  struggle  ended  as  it  may 
easily  be  supposed,  by  taking  a  worldly 
turn.  That  love,  that  adoration,  those 
kisses,  those  extatic  transports  of  passion, 

'  so  minutely  represented  in  her  prayers 
and  songs,  had  then  taken  a  form,  and 
were  embedded  in  her  bosom,  in  the  per- 
son of  Adrian.     How  could  she  suppose 

J  they  were  applied  to  any  one  else  ?  Can 
a  young  girl  of  sixteen  have  an  idea  of 
the  shape  of  the  Almighty  ?  and  if  that 
form  belong  to  our  frail  humanity,  if  the 


eyes  are  bright,  the  arm  fleshy,  the  body 
handsome,  and  respond  to  the  idea  we 
form  of  man,  is  it  possible  that  it  may 
befit  the  mighty  conception  of  the  Crea- 
tor, the  description  of  whioh  no  human 
genius  can  approach?  In  such  a  case,  is 
it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  voting 
girl  will  love  man  instead  of  God,  and 
will  leave  the  one  for  the  other  ?  Catho- 
lic priests,  have  you  ever  pondered  over 
this  question,  ana  seen  the  invisible  shoal 
hid  under  the  flowery  path  through  whioh 
you  make  your  flock  walk  ? 

On  that  inclined  plane  which  leads 
from  religious  Catholic  worship  to  terres- 
trial love,  the  point  was  so  insensible  as  to 
unconsciously  carry  the  mind  from  one  sub* 
jeot  to  another,  and  often  to  blend  both  to- 
gether. The  result  of  the  pious  efforts 
of  Carlotina  was  then  to  rivet  more  pro- 
foundly the  image  of  her  beloved  in  the 
abyss  of  her  heart,  and  her  thoughts,  if 
not  her  eyes,  were  turned  towards  him 
when  the  young  man  presented  himself 
unperceived  on  the  threshold  of  her  room. 

Adrian  stood  a  while  on  the  entrance, 
motionless,  and  breathless,  like  an  artist 
before  his  master-piece,  the  eyes  fixed  on 
Carlotina,  watching  her  movements,  and 
trying  to  discover  in  her  something  he 
could  apply  to  himself,  or  comfort  his  heart 
with.  But  the  young  girl  did  not  raise 
from  her  apparently  slumbering  state,  and 
it  was  but  after  the  Roman  soldier  had 
made  a  step  onward  that  she  raised  her 
head  and  saw  the  smiling  look  of  her 
lover. 

The  young  girl,  perceiving  Adrian,  did 
not  move,  did  not  put  forth  a  single 
exclamation  of  surprise  or  fear,  as  it 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  her  love 
been  lesser,  or  had  she  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  dramatical  or  coquetish 
part  of  her  situation.  The  sensation  she 
experienced  at  his  sight  was  too  deep  to 
be  noisy,  too  serious  and  innocent  to  be 
frolicksome.  The  effect  produced  by  the 
often  dreamed  object  of  her  passion,  was 
like  that  of  an  electric  shock,  followed 
by  indescribable  and  indefinite  sensation 
of  pleasure,  the  expression  of  which  tinged 
her  dark  olive  skinned  cheek  with  a  rich 
purple  color,  and  caused  her  little  rosy 
fingers  to  separate  the  thick  mass  of  dark 
hair  with  whioh  she  was  covered.  A 
modest  meadow  flower,  expanding  in  full 
blossom,  under  the  shadow  of  a  dark  green 
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foliage,  is  no  more  charming  than  was 
the  smiling  head  of  Garlotina  appearing 
at  this  moment,  surrounded,  as  it  was,  by 
the  luxuriant  curls  which  nature  had  be- 
stowed to  her. 

The  bold  soldier,  seeing  her  glanoe 
fixed  upon  him,  hastened  his  steps,  and 
once  close  to  Carlotina,  he  slowly  and 
smoothly  drew  a  seat  towards  her,  and 
sat  like  a  culprit  before  his  judge,  waiting 
for  his  sentence,  and  trying  to  foresee  it 
by  studying  her  glance,  and  penetrating 
her  thoughts. 

Women,  however  innocent  or  unedu- 
cated you  suppose  them  to  be,  have  so 
much  the  consciousness  of  the  power  which 
they  exercise  upon  man,  through  the  in- 
visible agenoy  of  love,  that  their  first 
impulse,  a  natural  effect  of  their  weak- 
ness, is  to  try  their  empire,  often  with 
injustice,  always  to  their  great  disadvan- 
tage, upon  the  poor  creature  whom  they 
have  inspired  with  affection.  Carlotina, 
seeing  Adrian  under  her  sway,  and  wish- 
ing to  make  him  feel  how  sensible  she 
was  at  his  unusually  long  absence,  shut 
her  mouth,  and  turned  her  head  against 
him,  without  inquiring  at  first  whether 
the  motive  of  her  resentment  had  the 
least  shadow  of  foundation. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Carlotina,"  said  the 
ioldier,  whose  heart  had  suddenly  started 
frith  grief  at  that  apparently  cool  recep- 
tion, "  can  you  tell  me,  my  dear,  what  I 
lave  done  that  you  turn  your  head  from 
me,  with  that  indifference  more  cruel  than 
ieath,  and  why  you  receive  me  with  such 
i  frozen  countenance?  Have  I,  poor 
wretch  that  I  am,  been  unlucky  enough 
to  incur  your  displeasure,  or  unwittingly 
done  something  of  which  you  have  to 
complain?  Speak,  Carlotina,  tell  me 
what  causes  your  dark  brow  to  frown,  and 
why  you  deprive  me  from  the  sweet  rays 
of  your  glance,  as  if  I  was  no  longer 
worthy  of  your  attention,  of  your  esteem, 
I  dare  not  to  say,  of  your  love." 

"  If  absence,"  replied  Carlotina,  with  a 
feigned  coolness  of  language,  "  was  indis- 
solubly  united  with  the  loss  of  affection, 
or  friendship,  you  would  have  forfeited, 
sir,  any  right  to  a  claim  of  that  nature, 
and  your  question,  at  this  moment,  would 
have  received  its  answer.  No  sentiment 
whatever,  except  indifference,  can  grow 
out  from  forffetfulness." 

"  I  hope  this  is  not  for  me,  my  dear," 


quickly  responded  the  soldier.  u  Forget- 
fulness !  Absence !  I  expect  you  donH 
suppose  me  capable  of  forgetting  you,  or 
that  I  take  any  pleasure  by  living  far 
from  your  presence.  God  bless  me !  L 
whose  all  thoughts  are  for  you,  whose  all 
actions  and  projects,  like  the  little  brooks 
running  into  the  great  river,  are  concen- 
trating upon  you,  and  building  up  for 
futurity  an  enchanted  castle  of  love  and 
happiness,  accuse  me  of  voluntary  absence, 
and  culpable  oblivion.  No !  you  don't 
think  what  you  say,  my  Carlotina,  other- 
wise, how  could  you  suppose  that  I  would, 
with  the  ideas  you  entertain  about  me, 
dare  to  present  myself  before  your  eyes?" 
"What,  then,  has  kept  you  so  long 
from  us  V1 

"  Duties.  Duties  of  such  an  importance 
as  to  take  away  from  love,  all  that  love 
can  lose  without  suffering,  have  prevented 
me  to  come  as  soon  as  I  had  promised." 
"And  what  are  these  duties?"  replied 
Carlotina,  looking  at  Adrian,  with  that 
fiery  glance  which  is  only  found  in  the 
land  of  volcanoes,  powerful  enough  to 
make  you  break  your  words,  and  over- 
balance your  promise.  "  I  did  not  sup- 
pose," added  she,  with  rather  an  indiffer- 
ent tone  of  the  voice,  "  that  so  many  sen- 
timents as  those  you  seem  to  entertain, 
each  having  an  equal  weight  in  your  ac- 
tions, could  fill  up  your  heart.  Since  yoa 
place  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  your 
duties  upon  the  same  scale  with  your 
affections,  I  will  be  better  advised  another 
time,  and  the  lessons  of  the  present  will 
be  for  me  a  rule  of  conduct  upon  which  I 
will  model  my  opinions  and  sentiments 
for  the  future." 

"You  wrong  me,  Carlotina,"  replied 
the  soldier.  "You  wrong  me  in  the 
most  unjust  and  unreasonable  manner." 

"  Why,  sir?  If  so,  if  you  think  I  an 
not  correct  in  my  appreciation  of  your 
acts,  can  you  tell  me  the  imperative  rea- 
sons— and  mark  that  I  don't  admit  any 
one  which  can  be  more  binding  than 
true  love — can  you  tell  me  the  mightj 
reaions,"  added  Carlotina,  "which  have 
supplanted  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
your  affections,  and  made  you  stay  in 
Rome,  whilst  you  ought  to  have  been 
here?" 

"  Don't  ask  me  the  reasons,  Carlotina, 
for  I  swear  you  would  oblige  me  to  tell 
you  a  lie." 
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"  If  you  cannot  speak  to  me  without 
falsehood,"  said  the  young  girl,  rising 
from  her  chair,  with  an  air  of  offended 
majesty,  "  it  is  a  proof  that  I  have  ceased 
of 'deserving  your  confidence,  or  that  you 
have  become  unworthy  of  possessing  mine. 
Soth  of  these  suppositions  involve  either 
an  affront  to  your  honor,  or  an  insult  to 
my  love  for  you." 

'*  Stop,  Carlotina,  stop,  don't  be  so  rash 
in  your  inference,  nor  so  hasty  in  your 
conclusions,"  replied  the  soldier,  and, 
taking  the  hand  of  Carlotina,  he  gently 
obliged  her  to  resume  her  seat.  u  Don't 
you  know,  my  dear,  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  life  where  man  is  not  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  would,  if  he  was  free 
and  untrammelled  in  his  route,  as  you 
are  in  yours?  Don't  you  know  that  dis- 
cretion is  often  time  an  obligatory  part 
of  the  transactions  of  life,  and  secrecy  a 
duty  imposed  upon  conscience  by  the 
almighty  prescriptions  of  wisdom  ?" 

"  Now,  I  see,"  retorted  Carlotina.  u  I 
see  clearly  through  the  darkness  of  your 
deeds.  I  see  that  the  suggestions,  sug- 
gestions that  I  repelled  from  my  mind 
with  the  strength  of  a  true  and  sincere 
affection,  an  affection  fostered  by  the 
confidence  I  had  in  a  reciprocity  of  senti- 
ments, and  in  the  perfect  security  your 
passion  inspired  me  with,  are  but  two  well 
grounded.  I  see,  sir,  that  what  has  been 
told  me  of  your  secret  relations  with 
wicked  societies,  unworthy  of  yourself, 
exposing  your  character,  and  injuring 
your  reputation,  is  unhappily  true,  too 
true,  alas!  for  my  happiness  and  my 
love." 

In  saying  these  words,  Carlotina — find- 
ing in  the  semi-confessions  of  Adrian,  the 
confirmation  of  the  doubts  aroused  in  her 
mind  by  the  adroit  insinuations  of  the 
Signora,  and  imagining  to  herself  the 
mischievous  nature  of  Adrian's  relations, 
to  which  she  attributed  a  perverse  influ- 
ence,— rose  from  her  chair,  and  her  hands 
to  heaven,  as  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the 
Creator,  she  with  a  hasty  pace  walked  to 
and  fro  in  the  room. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  these  expres- 
sions," replied  Adrian  ;  "  dark  deeds  I 
wicked  societies  !  Truly  Carlotina,  if  I 
did  not  know  you  for  what  you  really  are, 
a  sincere,  pure,  kind-hearted,  and  sensible 
girl,  I  would  believe  that  some  malignant 
spirit  has  taken  possession  of  your  mind, 


and'made  your  lips  sound  with  accents, 
unbecoming  as  surprising  to  me,  as  they 
must  be  new  to  you." 

The  serious  air,  the  earnestness  of 
words,  the  deep  and  sad  expression  of 
Adrian  in  pronouncing  these  words,  re- 
called the  young  girl  to  her  natural  im- 
pulses. Throwing  off  the  mask  in  which 
she  had  muffled  herself,  in  her  conversa1- 
tion  with  her  lover,  through  the  entrea- 
ties and  threats  of  Signora  Savini,  she 
suddenly  rose  from  her  place,  a  movement 
which  was  instinctively  imitated  by  Adri- 
an, and  laying  one  of  her  arms  on  his 
shoulders,  she  suspended  herself,  as  it 
were,  from  his  neck,  and  gazed  into  his 
eyes  with  that  charming,  reclined  attitude 
of  the  head  so  captivating  in  a  pretty  wo- 
man. However,  she  did  not,  at  once, 
give  up  all  curiosity,  and  attempted  to 
get  by  insinuation  and  artifice  what  she 
could  not  openly  obtain. 

u  Pardon  me,  my  Adrian,"  said  she, 
"pardon  me  for  having  dared  to  suspect, 
or  rather  feigning  to  suspect,  the  upright- 
ness of  your  character.  Pardon  me  for 
having  tried  to  discover,  by  a  vain  curi- 
osity, as  uncomely  as  unnatural,  the  rea- 
sons of  your  conduct,  your  business,  the 
business  of  others  perhaps,  which  I  know 
are  as  sacred  to  you,  as  they  ought  to  be 
for  me,  had  I  at  first  glanced  at  the  mo- 
tives which  may  determine  you  to  silence. 
I  know  you  too  well,  I  love  you  too 
much,  and  my  love  is  too  sincere,  not 
to  allow  you  the  same  considerations 
that  I  myself  would  entertain,  had  I  been 
entrusted  with  the  great  secret  of  some 
important  doings  on  which  would  depend 
the  honor,  perhaps  the  life  of  my  fellow- 
beings.  I  do  not  wish,  then,  to  push  my 
inquisitiveness  any  further.  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  it  would  be  as  unbecoming  to 
me  as  injurious  to  you.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  leave  you  to  your  own  impulse. 
Confidence  is  not  at  one's  command.  It 
requires  as  much  virtue  in  he  who  re- 
ceives as  in  he  who  grants  it.  I  don't 
judge  myself  perfect  enough  to  be  arrived 
at  the  degree  which  I  suppose  necessary 
to  share  your  thoughts  and  assist  you  in 
the  accomplishment  of  your  designs," 
added  she,  with  that  woman's  finesse  and 
biting  reply,  always  concealed  in  some 
corner  of  their  mind  and  ready  to  break 
out  on  on  any  occasion  or  circumstances. 

"  If  you  want  to  use  the  arms  of  your 
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sex  against  those  I  employ  in  the  duty 
of  my  profession,  I  am  ready  to  confess 
that  I  must  give  mine  up,  without  trying 
any  longer  to  prolong  the  struggle,"  re- 
plied Adrian,  laughingly.  u  Now,  let  us 
speak  seriously,  Carlotina.  Who  can 
hare  excited  in  your  mind  the  suspicion 
you  have  just  manifested  here?  For  cer- 
tain these  thoughts  don't  originate  with 
you  ?  How  could  you  suppose  that  aside 
of  the  duties  of  my  profession,  aside  of 
my  deyotedness  and  love  to  your  charm- 
ing person,  there  were  other  subjects  tak- 
ing up  my  time  and  occupying  my  atten- 
tion ?  These  suggestions  which  you  are 
speaking  of,  who  imparted  them  to  you  % 
who  dared  to  trouble  the  pure  limpidity 
of  your  soul  with  the  poisoned  dart  of  dis- 
trust? Tell  me,  Carlotina,"  added 
Adrian,  seeing  the  girl  nodding  her  head, 
u  tell  me  who  is  that  enemy  or  mine  who 
dared  to  blacken  my  face  in  the  mirror  of 
your  affections,  and  disfigure  me  to  your 
eyes. 

"  No,"  replied  the  youn*  girl,  "  No  ! 
rather  ask  me  something  else.  This,  I 
am  not  permitted  to  tell.  Did  you  not 
urge  yourself,  a  minute  ago,  the  necessity 
of  keeping  a  portion  of  one's  thoughts  un- 
der silence.  Well !  I  must  profit  by  the 
preoept  and  imitate  the  example.  It  is 
the  best  way  to  prove  the  respect  and 
consideration  I  profess  for  the  wisdom  of 
your  teachings.  "  These  words  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  modest  bow  of  the  head. 

;t  Please  do  not  add  to  the  perplexity  of 
my  position  the  sting  of  your  words.  I 
am  unhappy  enough  by  being  obliged  to 
keep  concealed  from  you  what  my  heart 
would  be  ready  to  avow,  without  entreaty, 
through  affection  for  you,  what  my  reason 
represents  to  be  imprudent  for  me  and 
unsafe  for  others." 

"  I  do  not  request  from  you,"  replied 
Oarlotina,  "  more  than  is  in  keeping  with 
the  notions  you  entertain  about  the  sa- 
oredness  of  an  oath,  and,  since  you  gave 
yours,  keep  it.  It  is  not  I  who  will  urge 
you  to  violate  it  My  entreaties  towards 
you  had  their  foundation  in  a  sentiment 
natural  among  affectionate  women.  I 
mean  mutuality  of  thought  and  reciprocity 
of  confidence.  In  my  ignorance  of  the 
things  of  this  world,  I  often  said  to  my- 
self that  the  duty  of  a  devoted  wife,  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  was  dreaming  of  that  sweet 
name,  I  did  not  think,  sir,  that  it  could 


be  mixed  with  trials  of  this  kind, — that 
the  duty  of  a  wife  said — I  was  to  know 
the  ideas  of  her  husband  as  well  as  her 
own,  since,  living  in  a  single  and  same 
life,  they  aimed  at  a  same  thing.  It  en- 
tered in  my  calculations  that  if  he  was 
happy  I  would  share  his  happiness,  if  not 
I  would  comfort  him  in  his  afflictions.  I 
have  perhaps  exaggerated  the  extent  of 
woman's  duties,  and  made  the  sanctuary 
of  her  functions  wider  than  it  ought  to  be. 
Pardon  me,  my  Adrian.  I  wanted  to  in- 
volve my  affections  with  your  affections, 
my  joys  with  your  joys,  my  griefe  witk 
your  griefe ;  have  my  part  in  the  former, 
console  you  in  the  latter;  love  yon  al- 
ways. When  I  shall  be  married,  said  I  to 
myself,  I  want  to  look  in  the  smile  of 
my  husband, — in  his  eyes,  in  his  counten- 
ance, to  wipe  off  the  cloud  passing  on  his 
brow,  to  watch  the  idea  stamped  on  his 
forehead,  and  to  make  his  life  as  lovely 
as  charming  as  I  have  conceived  it. 
Alas,  what  a  dream  I  I  see  now,  how 
mistaken  I  was.  Is  it  true  that  woman's 
ideas  of  life  must  always  terminate  by 
the  wreck  of  her  affections.  Oh,  my 
Adrian  !  What  a  different  conception  I 
had  formed  to  myself  of  the  honor  of  be- 
ing yonr  wife.  How  unfortunate  I  am 
to  see  now  that  I  must  give  np  a  great 
part  of  the  notions  I  had  framed  upon  the 
happy  state  of  matrimony,  or  renounce 
to  any  idea  of  that  sort,"  said  Carlotina, 
in  passing  her  handkerchief  over  her  eyes 
to  dry  up  a  tear  which  had  sopae  difficulty 
to  come  out 

"  Charming  creature  of  my  soul,"  ex- 
olaimed  Adrian,  transported  with  the  in- 
spired accents  and  the  ingenuity  of  senti- 
ments of  Carlotina,  "  listen  to  me.  These 
lovely  hours,  in  which  the  name  of  thy  eye 
penetrates  mine,  moving  all  the  chords  of 
my  heart  with  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
an  invincible  passion;  these  hours  are 
thine  ;  thine  the  pulsations  of  my  heart ; 
thine  my  thoughts,  my  sentiments,  my 
all.  All  that  I  possess,  all  that  I  can 
give,  all  that  I  think,  do,  or  dream,  is 
thine.  Thou  wantest  to  know  thou  shall 
know;  thou  wantest  my  life  thon  shalt 
have  it ;  my  honor,  it  is  thine." 

In  uttering  these  words,  Adrian,  out  of 
his  mind,  distracted  with  love,  rose  from 
his  ohair  in  a  flight  of  passion,  and  taking 
the  hand  of  Carlotina,  covered  it  witk 
kisses. 
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u  I  knew  yon  were  kind  and  good,"  said 
Carlotina,  with  an  imperceptible  move- 
ment of  joy  at  her  triumph,  and  disengag- 
ing her  hand  from  the  grasp  of  Adrian ; 
u  I  knew  that  you  trusted  me  more  than 
you  would  let  appear,  and  I  thank  you 
now,  for  having  restored  to  me  what  I 
never  ceased  to  deserve,  that  is  to  say, 
reliance  on  myself,  and  an  entire  security 
in  my  discretion.  I  will  not  remain  be- 
hind such  a  generous  confidence.  Yes, 
my  Adrian !  I  must  tell  you  what,  at  first, 
I  had  not  intended  to  tell.  You  asked 
me,  a  while  ago,  who  had  suggested  to 
me  the  idea  of  asking  you  your  secrets. 
I  am  ready  to  let  you  know  her  name. 
That  person  is  a  woman,  now  not  far  from 
us — tpat  woman  is  no  other  but  our  com- 
-  mon  friend,  the  SignoraSavini." 

"  The  Signora !  our  friend  \ "  exclaim- 
ed Adrian;  "I  hope  you  don't  speak 
seriously,"  said  he,  staring  at  the  young 
girl. 

"Why?  is  she  not  my  protectress, — 
myj second  mother  ? "  retorted  Carlotina. 
"  What  have  you  to  object  against  her  ?  " 

"  My  dear  beloved,  your  ignorance  of 
that  woman,  and  of  the  motives  prompt- 
ing her  to  act  as  she  does,  cannot  De 
comprehended  by  you,  unless  I  explain 
that  part  of  her  conduct  and  mine  which 
you  are  ignorant  of.  I  must  consequent- 
ly spread  before  you  the  secrets  I  intend- 
ed to  keep.  Besides,  it  is  indispensable 
that  you  become  acquainted  with  differ- 
ent subjects  until  now  hid  from  your 
8  ight,  by  the  calculation  of  those  con- 
cerned to  keep  you  in  ignorance.  The 
bandage  held  on  your  eyes  by  interested 
hands  must  be  rent,  lest  you  mistake 
your  path,  injure  my  affections,  and  ex- 
pose your  happiness  and  mine." 

"  I  am  ready  to  obey  you  in  all  that 
you  may  prescribe  or  order,"  modestly 
replied  the  young  girl 

"  I  ask  from  you,"  continued  Adrian, 
a  no  promises,  no  oaths,  no  protestations 
of  any  sort.  I  trust  entirely  in  your  love 
for  me.  This  appeal  to  your  affection  is 
sufficient  to  inspire  me  with  an  unshak- 
able security.  I  know  you  cannot  be 
false ;  how  could  I  suppose  that  you  can 
betray  me?" 

*I  swear  that  I  would  rather  die!" 
exclaimed  Carlotina,  with  a  thankful 
glance. 

"  What  you  are  going  to  hear,"  pur- 


sued Adrian, "  will,  I  am  afraid,  impress 
you  with  rather  a  distrustful  feeling  in 
my  words,  and  a  reluctance  to  follow  me 
in  my  opinions  will  be  the  necessary 
result  of  that  feeling.  I  am  well  aware 
that  it  is  not  in  one  hour,  nor  in  one 
conversation  that  you  can  be  converted 
to  my  ideas,  or  accept  them  as  the  ex- 
pression of  truth.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
speak  to  you  my  thoughts,  be  the  result 
what  it  may.  What  would  you  say,  my 
beloved  Carlotina,  if  I,  your  lover,  and 
consequently  a    little    your    slave,  was 

going  to  say  to  you  that  your  education 
as  been  led  in  a  wrong  channel ;  that 
your  ideas  of  things  and  men  are  false  j 
that  the  way  in  which  you  were  told  to 
worship  God,  whom  every  one  of  us  must 
worship,  is  not  conformable  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  or  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
heart?  If  I,  on  whom  you  have  an 
entire  command,  was  advising  you  to  blot 
out  from  your  mind  all  that  has  been 
treasured  in  it  through  the  care  of  the 
church,  and  make  room  for  new  ideas 
and  new  sentiments,  what  would  you 
say?" 

"  I  would  say  that  I  am  an  ignorant 
girl,"  replied  the  amazed  Carlotina,  "and 
would  be  ready  to  listen.  I  would  not, 
however,  promise  to  share  your  ideas. 
They  are  too  extravagant  for  that." 

"Now,  my  dear,"  continued  Adrian, 
"  return  to  that  period  of  your  existence, 
when  you,  your  father  and  mother,  were 
living  together  in  a  wretched  cottage, 
upon  the  estate  of  a  Monsignori,  a  lasy 
spendthrift  and  sensual  prelate,  as  you 
often  told  me,  living  in  idleness  and 
corruption,  and  expending  in  a  depraved 
life  an  inoome  of  several  thousand  a  year. 
Suppose  that,  after  having  painfully  earn* 
ed  a  dry  piece  of  bread,  your  father, 
wearied  by  labor,  the  heart  broken  by 
the  hardness  of  his  position,  the  head 
bent  on  his  hand  through  despondency,  as 
he  reflected  upon  the  means  of  improving 
his  condition.  Suppose  at  that  moment 
a  man,  a  stranger,  introduced  himself  in 
your  humble  dwelling,  and  said  to  your 
father  or  mother, '  I  am  here  as  an  am* 
bassador  of  the  true  God,  the  God  who 
says  that  all  men  are  his  children,  the 
God  of  charity  and  love,  of  liberty  and 
mercy.  My  intention  is  to  teach  you 
how  to  obtain  his  blessings.  Once  this 
done,  you  will  soon  arrive  at  the 
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of  improving  your  condition,  of  educating 
your  daughter,  and  of  elevating  yourself 
to  the  true  dignity  of  man  by  acquiring 
the  benefit  of  free  education,  of  free 
thinking,  and  of  self-government  In  a 
word,  I  will  render  you  quite  a  different 
man,  by  giving  you  the  means  of  getting 
at  a  comfortable  living ;  I  will  give  you 
an  eduoation  appropriate  to  your  intel- 
lect; I  will  show  the  way  of  becoming 
a  useful  member  of  your  community, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  machine ;  I  will 
elevate  you  to  the  highest  standard  of 
humanity,  which  is  to  love  and  worship 
God  according  to  your  own  conscience, 
and  learn  to  govern  others  by  learning  to 
govern  yourself.  What  would  you  have 
said  to  such  a  man,  my  dear  Carlo- 
tins,  ?" 

"  I  would  have  added  his  name  in  my 
daily  prayers,  and  asked  the  benedictions 
of  Heaven  for  him,  his  parents  and  rela- 
tives," said  Oarlotina,  listening  with  eager- 
ness to  the  words  of  Adrian,  and  concen- 
trating her  thoughts  and  life  upon  him. 

a  Now,  if  another  man  had  entered  the 
same  door,  and  said  to  you,  'If  thou 
listenest  to  that  man,  thou  shalt  be  eter- 
nally damned ;  his  words  are  inspired  by 
the  fiend ;  he  comes  here  to  bargain  thy 
soul  by  the  allurement  of  his  deceitful 
promises ;  in  other  terms,  that  man  is  a 
Protestant ;  don't  listen  to  him.  I  alone 
have  a  right  to  preach  the  gospel  of  God ; 
through  me,  and  by  my  intermediary,  God 
lets  man  know  his  will,  and  no  other  man 
has  been  commissioned  from  heaven  to 
spread  the  words  of  God  upon  earth ' " — 
"Such  men  do  not  exist/1  hastily  re- 
plied Carlotina. 

"  If  that  same  man,"  continued  Adrian, 
without  apparently  noticing  her  objection, 
"  dares  to  add,  as  he  will, '  Thou  art  not 
free  in  thy  thoughts,  in  thy  words  and 
acts;  but  thou  art  obliged,  at  the  cost 
of  thy  happiness  in  this  world,  and  of 
thy  salvation  in  the  other,  to  think  as  I 
tell  thee  to  think,  to  speak  as  I  command 
thee  to  speak,  and  to  act  as  I  order  thee 
to  act.  Thou  must  never  infringe  upon 
the  orders  of  the  church,  whom  I  repre- 
sent, for  the  church  and  myself  are  but 
one  and  the  same.  In  fact,  as  the  spirit- 
ual power  of  the  church  is  all-powerful, 
controlling  and  commanding  everything 
on  earth,  so  I  do  the  same.  A  priest 
is  superior  to  every  other  man,  and  is 


called  by  God  himself  to  rule  over  them.* 
Listen  to  me,  my  child,  for  it  is  thy 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  who  sends  me 
here,  to  spread  the  blessings  of  his  word 
upon  thee  and  thy  family.  Take  care 
not  to  deviate  from  his  commands.  Thou 
must  not,  my  child,  care  about  the  edu- 
cation of  thy  children,  they  will  always 
know  enough  to  worship  God,  and  live  in 
the  fear  of  his  name.  That  is  all  that  if 
required.  Thy  children  do  not  want 
education  ;f  they  want  labor.    The  church 


*  Persecution  ▲gainst  Protestants  in  Italy. 
The  recent  and  extraordinary  act  of  religion*  1 
secution  practised  against  the  consorts  Mai 
condemned  to  fire  years'  hard  labor  for  the  cjunx 
of  being  Protestants,  is  a  better  commentary  « 
the  spirit  and  actions  of  the  Catholic  church,  that 
any  one  we  mfyht  select  in  the  past  or  present 
annals  of  Catholicism.  This  condemnation  speaki 
loader  than  books.  It  shows  that  nomas  liberty  u 
not  even  respected  in  its  most  sacred  rights,  that  of 
worshipping  the  Almighty  in  the  form  the  mast 
appropriate  to  one's  education,  sentiments,  sad 
conscience.  When  the  arm  of  despotism  dares  to 
reach  that  most  holy  sanctuary,  there  is  nothing 
respectable  or  respected.  The  persecution  exer- 
cised against  civil  liberty  is  nothing,  compared 
with  the  fact  we  mention.  For  civil  liberty,  in  ta 
absolute  country,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  ear- 
tain  display  of  outward  strength;  whilst  religion 
liberty,  confined  to  the  privacy  of  the  family  curie, 
is  comparatively  defenceless,  harmless,  and  silent 
We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  facts  in  the  above 
case,  which,  having  lately  happened,  can  be  exam- 
ined and  verified  by  every  boay. 

The  imprisonment  of  the  consorts  Madiai  has 
excited  the  indignation  of  all  men,  and  even  the 
conservative  party,  led  by  the  Journal  des  DebaU, 
has  taken  this  affair  in  hand,  and  carried  it  to  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion.  A  committee,  com- 
posed of  the  P*eat  names  of  Europe,  has  petitioned 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  ask  for  the  release  of  the 
Madiai.  It  is  composed  of  the  Count  of  Cavan,  as 
Irish  peer,  and  Captain  Trotter,  for  England;  of 
the  Con  at  Agenor  de  Gasparin,  ex-deputy,  and 
M.  de  Minion t,  for  France ;  of  M.  de  Bonm  and  the 
Count  Albert  de  Poartales,  for  Germany;  of  M- 
Etoar  de  Soethermonde,  for  Holland ;  of  Colonel 
Tronchin  and  the  Count  of  St.  George,  for  Switzer- 
land. 

This  attempt  of  the  church  of  Borne  reminds  as 
of  the  mythologic  allegory  of  Prometheus  ascend- 
ing Mount  Olympus  with  the  intention  of  depriving 
Jupiter  of  his  thunder.  It  is  as  foolish,  more  silly, 
and  not  less  extravagant  an  undertaking.  'Will  it 
be  crowned  with  the  same  result  ?  Those  accus- 
tomed to  read  the  storms  of  political  spheres 
answer  affirmatively. 

t  We  quote  as  apposite  the  impassioned  words 
of  Victor  Hugo : — ••  You  (Catholics)  claim  the  lib- 
erty to  instruct.  For  some  centuries  yon  have 
held  in  your  hands,  at  your  discretion,  at  your 
school,  under  your  ferule,  two  great  nations — Italy 
and  Spain,  illustrious  among  the  illustrious;  and 
what  have  you  done  with  them?  lam  going  ta 
tell  you.  Thanks  to  you,  Italy,  of  which  no  one 
can  think,  nor  even  pronounce  her  name,  without 
inexpressible  filial  grief, — Italy,  that  mother  of  ge- 
nius and  of  nations,  which  has  diffused  over  the 
whole  world  the  most  astonishing  productions  of 
poetry  and  art,— Italy,  which  has  taught  our  race 
to  read,  does  not  to-day  know  how  to  read  herself! 
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will  provide  for  them,  as  long  as  they  will 
remain  faithful  to  it  Take  care  not  to 
read  books  suspected  by  the  church. 
Thou  must  not  read  even  thy  prayer- 
book,  unless  it  be  authorized  by  thy 
bishop  or  thy  confessor.  Work  and  pray. 
Work  hard  and  pray  often.  Such  is 
man's  duty.  God  wants  it,  and  he  sends 
me  here  to  tell  it  to  thee.  This  valley 
is  a  valley  of  tears.  Thou  art  born  to 
be  and  to  remain  unhappy.  Be  obedient 
to  thy  fate.' " 

"But  such  a  man,"  replied  Carlotina, 
u  is  not  a  human  being ;  he  is  a  wretch, 
a  miserable  wretch.  Where  did  you  see 
such  a  man,  Adrian?"  exclaimed  the 
young  girl,  with  an  exclamation  border- 
ing op  horror. 

"  Where  ?  You  ask  me  where,  Carlo- 
tina ?  Poor  ignorant  girl  that  you  are ! " 
said  Adrian.  "  I  am  sure  that  you  never 
suspected  that  the  very  men  possessing 
your  confidence,  and  using  it  for  getting 
your  secrets,  the  secrets  of  your  families, 
and  who  thereby  sucoeed  in  holding  whole 
communities  under  their  thumb,  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  do  not  want  you  to 
think,  to  read,  to  be  educated,  to  be  free 
and  happy,  but  those  who  want  you  to 
work,  work  and  pray,  and  toil  night  and 
day,  and  be  eternally  miserable." 

"  But  who  are  those  men,  pray, — who 
are  they?" 

"Thy  priests,"  replied  Adrian,  "the 
Catholic  priests,  as  they  qualify  them- 
selves, to  designate  their  small  and  dan- 
gerous society  with  an  epithet  as  unbe- 
coming to  the  idea  they  represent,  as 
untrue  respecting  their  number." 

"What  do  you  say?"  asked,  with 
a  vivacity  blended  with  reproach,  the 
young  girl,  who  was  staring  at  her  lover. 
"Are  you  well  aware  that  your  accusa- 
tions reach  me  to  the  heart  ?  These  men 
are  my  benefactors.  They  took  care  of 
me,  taught  me  music,  watched  over  my 


,         Yet,  Italy  has,  of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  the 
smallest  number  of  native  inhabitants  who  are 
able  to  read  I    Spain,  magnificently  endowed, — 
Spain,  which  received  from  the  Romans  her  first 
civilization,  from  the  Arabians  her  second  civilisa- 
tion, from  Providence,  and  in  spite  of  yon,  a  world, 
America,— Spain  has  lost,  thanks  to  yoa,  thanks  to 
your  brutal  yoke,  which  is  a  yoke  of  degradation, 
,         — Spain  has  lost  that  secret  of  her  power  which 
she  received  from  the  Romans,  that  genius  in  the 
1         aits  which  she  received  from  the  Arabs,  that  world 
•         which  God  gave  her.    And  in  exchange  for  what 
'         yoa  made  her  lose,  what  has  she  received  T    She* 
'        na*  received  the  Inquititwn.'' 


actions  with  an  interest  full  of  affection, 
and  treated  me  in  fact  as  a  father  would 
have  treated  his  daughter.  Ton  will  at 
least  confess,  Adrian,  that  gratitude  must, 
for  want  of  a  better  reward,  direct  my 
conduct  towards  them,  and  inspire  me 
with  thankfulness  for  their  services. 

"  I  never  dared  to  dispute  a  sentiment, 
Carlotina,  especially  when  it  springs  from 
one  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  heart," 
answered  the  soldier.  "But  we  often 
are  wont  to  exaggerate  qualities  and  vices 
in  others,  by  reason  of  our  little  expe- 
rience of  men  and  things,  and  attribute 
to  a  good  motive  what  results  from  self- 
ishness. Now  examine  your  account  with 
the  priests,  and  tell  me  what  you  owe 
them.  This  will  be  the  best  means  of 
simplifying  their  position  and  yours  And, 
first,  what  did  they  teach  you?  Did  you 
learn  to  read  with  them  ?  "  added  Adrian. 

"  No,"  replied  in  a  low  voice  the  young 
girl. 

"  Did  they  learn  you  your  duty  towards 
God  and  man  ?  " 

"0,  for  that,  yes,"  replied  Carlotina, 
pleased  to  see  an  opening  through  which 
she  could  refute  the  objections  of  Adrian. 
"  I  learned  this  in  the  catechism." 

u  But  tell  me,"  replied  Adrian,  smiling, 
"how  oould  you  learn  the  catechism, 
since  you  did  not  know  how  to  read  ?  " 

"  We  were  learning  it  by  heart.  The 
priest  read  it,  and  ail  the  young  girls 
preparing  themselves  for  communion  were 
repeating  his  words  after  him.  The  ex- 
ercises lasted  till  we  knew  the  whole 
book  well  enough  to  recite  it  from  begin* 
ning  to  end." 

"  This  must  be  a  very  long  and  tedious 
way  of  learning ;  and  it  takes  a  priest 
to  imagine  sueh  a  system  of  education ! 
Would  it  not  have  been  shorter  to  make 
you  read  at  first,  and  learn  by  memory 
afterwards  ?  There  would  have  been  at 
least  economy  of  time,  and  provision  for 
the  future.  , What  results  have  you  gath- 
ered from  such  an  awkward  method  of 
education?  I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  great. 
I  would  dare  wager  that  you  don't  recol- 
lect now  a  single  word  of  your  cate- 
chism vy 

"  Oh  I "  replied  Carlotina,  stammering; 
"  a  word  ?  that  is  too  little.  I  remember 
a  part  of  it." 

"Well,  supposing  that  you  remember 
it  all :  what  does  that  prove  in  favor  of 
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your  teachers, — protectors,  as  you  call 
them  ?  Don't  you  know  that  these  men 
are  paid  and  sustained  by  the  state,  and 
consequently  that  the  task  of  educating 
you  is  a  part  of  their  duty  ?  It  is  not 
the  priest  who  educates  you,  mind  it: 
it  is  the  state;  it  is  the  citizens;  it  is 
the  money  which  they  give.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?  In  fact,  you  owe  noth- 
ing to  the  priest:  it  is  the  priest  who 
owes  the  country,  since  he  is  paid  for 
a   work  which  he  does  not  fulfil  pro* 


perly." 

"Yc 


(on  wrong  them,  Adrian ;  they  were 
very  kind  to  me.  I  was  always  one  of 
the  first  called  to  the  honor  of  dressing 
the  altar,  of  putting  fresh  flowers  In  the 
vases,  of  lighting  the  lamp  of  Virgin  Mary's 
ohapel,  or  of  some  other  religious  practices, 
the  functions  of  whioh  are  reputed  a  mark 
of  esteem  for  the  person  fulfilling  them." 

"  Did  not  these  functions  occupy  your 
time?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Carlotina,  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"Were  these  functions  rewarded  by 
the  church?  Did  you  ever  ask.  any 
money  for  your  services  ?  " 

"  Never :  there  is  no  money  given  for 
such  holy  occupations." 

"  Do  you  know  any  other  person  who 
would  have  done  it,  like  you,  gratuitous- 
ly?" 

"No;  but  I  have  also  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  many  a  one  could  not  have 
been  found  ready  to  do  it  as  I  did." 

"  I  share  your  confidence,  but  only  to 
a  certain  degree.  Poor  and  innocent 
girls  like  you  could,  I  understand,  have 
very  well  been  seduced  by  the  vanity  of 
these  honorary  functions,  the  estimation  of 
which  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  policy 
of  the  church ;  but  rich  people  would 
not  have  been  cheated  out  of  their  time 
and  labor.  They  know  too  well  the 
value  of  it,  not  to  exchange  it  for  posi- 
tive results,  that  is  to  say,  good  profits. 
Now  I  see  your  accounts  with  the  church 
are  perfectly  balanced.  You  have  been 
learning  the  catechism,  a  lesson  of  whioh 
the  priest  is  paid  for  in  advance  and 
which  he  is  obliged  to  give ;  and  %at  is 
what  you  call  education  I  If  you  had 
learned  it  well,  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
understood  it,  I  could  perhaps  conceive 
your  gratitude,  and  subscribe  to  your 
feelings.    But  to  take  a  bright  and  inno- 


cent being,  made,  like  you,  after  the 
image  of  the  angels  who  are  in  heaven, 
for  a  parrot,  is  an  insult  to  God  who 
created  you,  an  outrage  against  the  reason 
he  has  given  us,  to  know  and  worship 
him,  and  an  abuse  of  human  intellect 
worthy  the  execration  of  mankind." 

Carlotina  looked  with  surprise  at  Adri- 
an. She  had  never  known  him  in  such 
a  state  of  exasperation  before. 

"  So,"  continued  Adrian,  with  the  same 
accent, "you  owe  indeed  a  great,  a  very 
great  dent  of  gratitude  to  the  priests! 
True,  indeed,  they  have  been  educating 
you, — I  mean  teaching  you, — as  we  teach 
parrots,  with  words  instead  of  ideas,  witfc 
sounds  instead  of  facts.  They  have 
profited  by  your  labor  without  remune- 
rating you,  and  still  continue  to  do  so. 
Indeed,  Carlotina,  indeed  you  are  right 
You  must  be  grateful  to  the  priests, — 
very, — very ! " 

Carlotina  continued  to  look  with  as- 
tonishment at  Adrian.  She  could  scarce- 
ly recover  herself  at  such  an  outburst 
of  aggressive  indignation.  It  is  not 
always  at  the  first  effort  that  the  mind 
comprehends  passion  in  others.  It  re- 
quires a  certain  preparation,  a  peculiar 
similitude  of  views  and  character,  which 
time,  education,  and  disinterestedness  can 
alone  impart.  Such  was  not  the  case 
with  the  young  Roman  girl,  who  had 
always  lived  in  the  same  circle  of  ideas 
and  sentiments.  She  remained  dumb  and 
thunderstruck  at  the  attacks  of  Adrian. 
She  oould  not  answer,  for  the  fact  was, 
that  nothing  rational  or  sensible  could 
be  presented  in  refutation. 

aA  thing  you  are  ignorant  of,"  con- 
tinued the  soldier,  walking  to  and  fro 
across  the  room,  "  is,  that  you  possess  a 
fortune  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  Italian 
lady  possesses  at  the  present  time.  You 
stare  at  me,  Carlotina.  Yes,  my  dear, 
you  have  a  fortune,  a  real  fortune ;  for  it 
is  God  who  gave  it  to  you.  That  fortune 
is  your  voice, — that  voice  to  which  I  owe 
my  love  for  you,  that  is  to  say,  my  happi- 
ness and  my  glory, — a  voice  which  seems 
rather  to  have  been  stolen  from  the 
sacred  choirs  of  heaven  than  to  belong 
to  the  echoes  of  an  earthly  sphere,  and 
which  is  worth  I  don't  know  how  many 
thousand  florins.  An  impressario  would 
pay  for  it  an  enormous  price,  and  very 
likely  would  pay  only  to  know  that  suofc 
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a  voice  exists.    Now,  please  tell  me,  what 
do  you  get  from  the  church  for  it?" 

"  Nothing,"  timidly  replied  the  young 
girl,  casting  her  eyes  down,  and  not 
daring  any  more  to  look  at  her  lover. 

"Nothing! — that  is  indeed  a  price 
which  every  one  can  pay ;  I  don't  suppose 
you  make  your  affection  for  the  church 
consist  in  such  a  reward.  Now  I  see 
perfectly  well  the  motives  of  your  grati- 
tude," continued  Adrian.  "They  are 
founded  on  the  inverse  principles  of  ration- 
ality. According  to  your  system,  the 
one  who  owes  nothing  pays,  and  the  one 
who  is  paioV  to  do  the  thing  does  not  do 
it.  You  owe  nothing,  and  still  you  lend 
your  voice  and  give  your  work.  They, 
the  priests,  are  paid  to  educate  you  ration- 
ally,' as  a  human  being  ought  to  be,  and 
not  as  a  brute.  Have  they  fulfilled  their 
tasks  ?  What  have  they  Deen  doing  for 
you?  What  did  they  impart  to  you? 
Only  a  few  words,  which  you  have  learned 
to  rehearse  as  would  a  popinjay  of  South 
America." 

"But  the  glory  of  God,  Adrian:  do 
you  not  account  for  that?"  replied  his 
young  girl,  reproachingly. 

"  You  mean  the  shame,  my  dear,"  re- 
torted the  soldier.  "  God  cannot  delight 
in  such  an  abuse  of  the  understanding, 
in  such  a  speculation  on  the  labor  and 
time  of  a  poor  girl.  He  gave  us  an 
intellect  to  feed,  a  reason  to  use,  a  heart 
for  love.  He  told  ua  to  exercise  and 
cultivate  these  faculties;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  a  study  of  the  catechism,  as 
you  have  learned  it,  or  even  the  cate- 
chism itself,  has  ever  been  prescribed  by 
him.  Besides,  God  requires  justice ;  and 
justice  requires  that  what  the  poor  pro- 
duce shall  return  to  them  in  a  shape 
convenient  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
wants.  My  dear,"  continued  the  soldier, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  young  girl,  and  try- 
ing to  read  upon  her  expressive  physiog- 
nomy the  sentiments  which  moved  her, 
"  did  never  anything  whisper  to  your 
ears,  that  you  were  created  to  feel,  to 
learn,  and  to  reason?  Did  never  the 
secret  voice,  such  as  consciences  pure 
as  yours  Often  hear  murmuring  in  the 
calm  hours  of  reflection,  tell  you  of  the 
value  of  instruction,  and  the  enjoyments 
of  study?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  understand 
you  exactly,"  answered  Carlotina.      "I 
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will  relate  to  you,  however,  all  that  I 
remember  of  my  sentiments  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  recollect  often  to  have  experi- 
enced moments  of  melancholy  at  the 
sight  of  a  great  many  things,  which, 
being  a  mystery  to  me,  awoke  in  my 
bosom  a  thousand  various  and  confused 
thoughts,  which  I  myself  could  not  under- 
stand. For  instance,  I  have  often  asked 
myself,  why  that  fiery  globe,  which  wo 
call  the  sun,  was  leaving  us  at  a  certain 
hour,  regularly,  every  day,  to  disappear 
and  go  I  don't  know  where ;  why,  also, 
it  was  cool  in  winter,  and  warm  in  sum- 
mer; why  flowers  are  covered,  in  the 
morning,  with  bright  pearls  of  water, 
called  dew-drops  j  why  the  quail  emi- 
grates, whilst  the  swallow  stays  at  home ; 
why  this,  why  that.  In  fact,  I  should  be 
embarrassed  to  quote  one  single  object, 
which  has  not  aroused  my  curiosity,  and 
made  me  regret  my  ignorance." 

"  Those  feelings,"  replied  Adrian,  "were 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  within  you, 
whilst  the  catechism  was  that  of  the 
priest.  No  wonder  they  contradict  each 
other,  and  aim  in  quite  different  direc- 
tions. Go  on,  my  beloved  Carlotina,  go 
on.  Let  not  thy  budding  lips  rest  on 
the  sweet  confidence  of  thy  youth.  Trust 
to  him  whom  you  have  permitted  to  in- 
terrogate your  most  intimate  sentiments 
and  thoughts,  to  read  the  pages  of  your 
existence,  still  fresh  with  the  impressions 
of  your  soul." 

"What  can  I  say,  that  you  cannot 
guess?"  replied  Carlotina.  "The  dawn 
of  life  is  like  a  cloudy  sky,  through 
which  the  light  of  heaven  has  scarcely 
penetrated.  Confusion  and  incertitude 
are  prevailing  in  it.  Is  it  necessary  for 
me  to  speak  of  the  agitation  which 
seized  upon  me,  and  of  the  impatience 
and  grief  following  it,  at  the  presence 
of  so  many  obstacles  interposing  between 
my  thirst  for  knowledge  and  my  means 
of  information  ?  " 

"  Did  you  never  ask  any  of  your  teach- 
ers to  assist  you  in  your  researches? 
Did  you  never  apply  to  any  of  them  to 
have  your  curiosity  satisfied  ?  Did  they 
sufita  your  perplexities  to  remain  per- 
petually fixed  in  you,  without  any  effort 
on  their  part  to  remove  them,  and  to 
answer  the  call  of  your  mind  ?  " 

"  1  often  did  apply  to  them,  especially 
to  my  confessor,  in  order  to  have  ex- 
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plained  why  I  was  often  restless,  uneasy, 
searching  for  one  thing  and  for  another, 
without  T>eing  satisfied  with  any ;  why  I 
was  thinking  sometimes  of  the  stars,  and 
some  other  time  of  the  sea ;  why  the  first, 
though  bright  during  the  night,  hid  their 
sparkling  light  when  the  sun  shone ;  why 
the  other,  the  sea,  was.  sometimes  as 
smooth  and  agreeable  as  a  flowery  turf, 
and  some  other  time  as  angry  and  threat- 
ening as  the  thundering  voice  of  the 
lightning  in  a  day  of  tempest.'1 

u  Well,"  inquired  Adrian,  with  a  move- 
ment of  curiosity,  a  what  was  your  con- 
fessor's reply  ?  " 

"He  reproached  me  with  the  liberty 
I  took  of  thinking  on  such  subjects,  and 
reprimanded  me  Btrongly  about  the  wan- 
dering turn  of  my  mind." 

"  I  was  sure  of  that,"  answered  Adrian, 
bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  "An 
inquisitive  man  is  for  them  a  dangerous 
being.  The  priests  hold  science  in  great 
horror.  They  are  as  much  afraid  of  it 
as  the  devil  is  of  holy  water.  They 
have  persecuted  the  greatest  geniuses 
that  the  earth  has  produced,  and  still 
continue  to  persecute  them.  Even  their 
own  saints — I  speak  of  those  who  mani- 
fested a  certain  independence,  and  were 
acknowledged  to  possess  some  talent — 
did  not  escape  their  wrath.  Too  selfish 
of  power  to  understand  them,  or  to  allow 
others  to  do  so,  they  hurled  against 
those  men  the  thunder  of  excommunica- 
tion. The  world  knows  that  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  Ste.  Therese,  St.  Philip  de  Neri, 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  St.  John  of  the 
Cross,  were  excommunicated,  and  even 
sent  to  prison,  bv  the  pope.  The  infalli- 
ble protection  of  the  holy  father  was  not 
restored  to  them,  till  they  surrendered  to 
his  will.  For,  in  Rome,  as  in  every  coun- 
try, you  are  not  permitted  to  defend 
religion  without  an  authorization  from 
the  church.  But  go  on ;  proceed  in  your 
narration :  what  other  objections  did  the 
priest  make  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  observed,"  replied  the  ingenuous 
girl, "  that  c  to  dip  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature  was  a  crime  against  the  greatness 


of  God ' ;  that  '  desiring  to  knowfwhat 
God  evidently  designed  should  remain 
concealed,  was  a  revolt  of  the  mind 
against  His  will';  and  that,  since  He 
had  not  judged  proper  to  unfold  to  us 
the  secrets  of  the  creation,  His  will  was 


that  these  secrets  be  eternally  closed  to 
our  understanding.11 

"Exactly! — and  that  you  would  be 
damned  if  you  attempted  to  investigate 
them." 

"He  did  not  say  damned;  he  only 
related  to  me  the  history  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  told  me  that  it  was  for  having 
tasted  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  that  they 
were  expelled  from  Paradise." 

"The  doors  of  which  would  be  shut 
upon  you,  as  they  had  been  upon  them, 
were  you  to  behave  as  they  did.  Is  not 
that  what  he  said  %  Yes,"  added  Adrian, 
seeing  the  affirmative  movement  of  the 
head  made  by  the  young  girl;  "these 
men  are  really  very  ingenious  in  the 
means  they  use  to  strike  young  people's 
minds  with  terror,  and  to  profit  by  that 
terror  to  arrive  more  surely  at  their  ends. 
'  Keep  people  from  thinking '  is  their  un- 
varying device.  !ind  they  are  right 
They  are  consistent  with  themselves.  For, 
from  the  day  that  people  will  think,  they 
will  think  of  the  church,  and  will  cease  te 
believe  in  Catholicism." 

"  You  are  indeed  cruel  in  your  sag- 

festions,  Adrian.  Were  I  to  trust  you, 
would  be  soon  led  to  the  belief,  that 
priests  are  all  monsters,  and  Catholicism 
the  scourge  of  the  world." 

"Understand  me,  Carlotina.  There 
are  two  things  in  the  priest, — the  man 
and  the  function.  The  man,  endowed 
like  all  creatures  coming  from  the  hands 
of  the  Creator,  with  sentiments  and 
thoughts,  with  peculiar  inclinations,  and, 
according  to  my  opinion,  with  noble 
aspirations  and  good  tendencies, — the 
man,  my  fellow-being,  my  friend,  my 
brother.  I  cherish,  I  respect  the  man. 
Would  to  God  that  I  might  say  as  much 
of  the  functions !  As  to  these,  they  are 
like  all  functions  relying  on  the  slavery 
of  intellect,  adverse  to  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  men's  faculties.  •  Religious 
education,  such  as  practised  upon  the 
tender  mind  of  a  young  man,  is  like  the 
knife  of  a  gardener  upon  the  trees  of  an 
espalier.  They  are  planted  and  pruned 
so  as  to  be,  and  remain  dwarfs.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  soul  of  the  priest  is  bent 
from  his  infancy  like  the  creeping  vine. 
It  takes  the  bias  imposed  upon  it,  and 
when  he,  poor  wretched  being,  wants  to 
re-dress  it,  he  is  unable  to  do  it  Under- 
stand me,  my  beloved.    I  do  not  eon- 
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demn,  I  pity,  the  priest.    I  never  look 
at  one  without  thinking  that  he  is  a  man, 
like  me,  and  that  he  consequently  has  a 
right  to  the  same  advantages  and  privi- 
leges ;  I  must  love  him.     My  duty  is  to 
assist  him  in  his  wants;  sympathize  with 
his  griefs,  and  do    towards    him  what 
Christ  told  us  to  do  one  towards  another. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  tell  him  that 
he  is  a  slave, — that  the  slave  in  the  gal- 
leys is  no  more  so  than  he.     Indeed, 
what  is  there  which  distinguishes  one 
from  the  other?      Nothing,  as  regards 
freedom.     One  is  as  much  of  a  slave  as 
the  other.     The  one  waters  the  soil  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  a  ehain  to  his  leg 
and  to  his  waist,  and  drags  after  him  a 
lead  bullet.     This  is  the  galley  slave. 
The  other  bears  a  life  which  does  not 
belong  to  him,  but  to  another.     He  is 
not  at  liberty  to  work  with  his  own  arms, 
but  must  borrow  those  of  the  church; 
nor  to  think  with  his  own  mind,  but  with 
the  mind  of  others, — pope,  bishops,  or 
superiors.     He  is  not  free  to  love,  free 
to  marry,  free  to  know  the  sweet  joys  of 
family.     He  has  only  one  liberty,  and 
that    is,    to    believe  that  his   lira   will 
lead  him  to  heaven.     I  don't  want  to  tell 
you  the  name  of  that  slave,  Carlotine. 
You  have  guessed  it, — his  name  is  priest. 
When  the  slave  in  the  galleys  breaks  his 
ohaiD,  he  is  free,  till  he  is  taken  and  put 
in  prison  again.     This  is  the  difference 
between  the  two.     For  the  priest  who 
breaks  his  chain,  and  throws  off  the  yoke 
of  Borne,  can  never,  that  I  know  of,  be 
sent  toprison  again.     He  is  free,  really 
free.     When  I  see  a  priest,  I  think  of  a 
bishop ;  when  I  see  a  bishop,  I  think  of 
a  cardinal ;  when  I  see  a  cardinal,  I  think 
of  the  pope ;  and  when  I  see  the  pope,  I 
think  of  Catholicism.     When  I  think  of 
Catholicism,  I  think  of  past  and  present 
history;  and  when  I  look  at  past  and 
present  history,  I  think  of  the  slavery  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  yoke  imposed  upon 
the  Italian  people  by  the  Italian  church  I" 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  impressed 
with  the  sincerity  of  Adrian,  as  he  utter- 
ed these  words  with  an  earnestness  of 
accent  and  a  feeling  of  grief  impossible 
to  describe.     The  brightness  of  his  eyes, 
moistened  with  the  tears  of  sympathy; 
-the  language  of  reason,  backed  by  the 
all-powerful    voice    of  conscience;    the 
ingenuity  of  the  expression  and  the  choice 


of  ideas, — never  showed  themselves  more 
eloquent,  more  attractive,  than  they  were 
at  that  moment,  on  the  lips,  on  the  fore- 
head, in  the  glance  of  the  soldier.  Car- 
lotine, subjugated,  could  not  believe  her 
ears.  Her  mind  was  struck,  all  over  its 
surface,  like  the  keys  of  a  piano  by  a 
skilful  hand.  All  the  chords  of  her  soul 
vibrated  at  these  unsuspected  reasons, 
and  her  ideas,  in  a  state  of  faint  twilight, 
were  buzzing  in  her  brain  with  a  noise 
similar  to  the  confused  sounds  arising 
from  a  great  city,  before  the  appearance 
of  the  sun  has  dispelled  the  shadows  of 
receding  night,  and  set  everything  in  the 
light  of  day. 


CHAPTER  IB, 

WHAT  MAY  BE  SEEN  FROM  A  ROOF. 

The  ardent  attention  in  which  both  of 
the  actors  of  the  scene  we  have  just  de- 
scribed were  absorbed,  had  forbidden 
them  to  pay  any  attention  to  little  Jeron- 
imo,  who,  as  our  readers  undoubtedly  re- 
member, entered  the  room  of  Carlotina 
in  the  same  time  with  Adrian.  We  have 
said  that  the  Roman  soldier,  through  a 
sentiment  of  delicacy  and  of  respect  for 
his  beloved,  had  brought  the  boy  along 
with  him,  to  save  her  the  uneasiness  and 
confusion  that  a  t&te  a  tete  always  produ- 
ces in  a  young  innocent  heart.  But  once 
the  conversation  engaged,  the  boy  had 
been  forgotten  and  left  entirely  to  him- 
self. Jeronimo,  having  been  disregarded 
by  them,  sought  to  fill  up  the  tedious 
hours  of  loneliness  with  some  sportive  oc- 
cupations. He  first  moved  on  his  chair 
as  if  the  seat  had  been  stuffed  with 
pins,  then  threw  his  whole  body  back- 
wards, and  commenced  swinging  in  a 
painful  manner.  The  ete  of  Adrian 
happening  to  meet  him  m  the  perform- 
ance of  that  noisy  exercise,  he  judged 
from  the  expression  of  the  glance,  that 
the  safety  of  his  ears  was  interested  in 
the  matter,  and  stopped  swinging.  The 
motion  of  the  limbs  immediately  followed 
that  of  the  body.  The  right  leg,  too 
tired  to  reach  the  floor,  went  on  the  knee 
of  the  left,  whilst  the  two  hands  twisted 
together  formed  a  chain,  in  which  the  foot 
was  tenderly  embraced.      The  position 
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was  so  interesting  as  to  necessitate  the 
accompaniment  of  an  air  of  music.  Je- 
ronimo  immediately  understood  it,  and  as 
his  imagination  was  as  prompt  as  his 
countenance  was  poetical,  he  immediately 
performed  that  exercise,  and  commenced 
to  whistle  the  Marseille.  A  second 
look  of.  Adrian  having  had  the  magic  ef- 
fect of  putting  an  end  to  the  music,  the 
boy  started  on  his  seat  with  an  impatient 
gesture,  which  caused  the  right  leg  to 
resume  its  position,  and  to  lay  on  the  floor, 
again.  It  was  not,  however,  without  a 
visible  repugnance  that  be  renounced  the 
comfort  of  such  a  posture.  In  spite,  he 
thrust  his  two  hands  in  his  locks  and  com- 
menced scratching  them,  as  if  an  army  of 
lice  had  been  contending  for  their  posses- 
sion. When  this  new  and  original  amuse- 
ment had  been  carried  on  till  the  rubbing 
called  the  blood  to  the  surface  of  the  ekin, 
then  changing  his  system  of  exercise,  he 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  went  around  the 
room,  to  look  at  some  pictures  hung  to 
the  wail.  Having  arrived  at  a  certain 
place,  where  a  gilded  frame  of  larger  di- 
mension than  the  others  was  conspicuously 
exposed  to  the  admiration  of  the  visitors, 
he  elongated  his  neck,  so  as  to  look  more 
attentively  to  the  picture.  The  result  of 
this  movement  was  to  impart  to  his  face 
a  contraction  similar  to  the  grin  of  a  mon- 
key at  its  first  challenge.  He  showed 
his  teeth,  pushed  out  his  tongue,  mopped 
and  mowed,  and  when  he  had  sufficiently 
exercised  the  muscles  of  his  visage,  he 
pointed  his  two  fore-fingers  at  the  object, 
and  placing  the  one  upon  *  "ie  other,  cross- 
way,  he  amused  himself  i  >  make  signs  at 
it,  with  that  frolicsome  ease  which  so 
agreeably  entertains  the  first  years  of 
boyhood. 

We  must  hasten  to  explain  here  the 
object  of  little  Jeronimo's  pranks.  It 
was  intended,  as  one  may  well  suppose 
from  the  knowledge  already  given  of  the 
piety  of  Carlotina,  to  represent  a  pious 
picture,  such  as  those  seen  in  almost  eve- 
ry peasant  house  in  Italy.  These  images 
coarsely  drawn,  often  representing  saints 
and  virgins  in  an  indecent  posture,  are 
sold  from  door  to  door  by  pedlars  for 
the  sum  of  one  or  two  cents.  The  one 
which  had  excited  the  grinning  pantomime 
of  the  Italian  boy  had  evidently  been  in- 
vented and  executed  by  some  members  of 
the  church.     The  taste  and  imagination 


of  the  composition  could  but  appertain  to 
one  of  their  geniuses.  The  subjeet  rep- 
resented the  suffering  of  the  Sinner  in  the 
Purgatory  A  large  kitchen,  supplied 
with  its  necessary  implements,  and  filled 
up  with  little  devils  in  the  most  pictu- 
resque position  and  attitude  was  occupy- 
ing the  whole  canj ass.  A  part  of  these 
devils  were  gathered  around  a  table 
and  seemed  much  occupied  with  the 
cooking  of  the  dinner.  One  was  chop- 
ping, the  other  beating,  a  third  pre- 
paring puddings  and  pastry,  a  fourth 
baking,  every  one,  in  fact,  had  his  func- 
tions which  he  seemed  to  understand  with 
that  superiority  of  intelligence  that  has 
not  yet  been  denied  to  the  reprobates  from 
Heaven.  The  activity,  cleanliness,  and 
skill  prevailing  in  that  laboratory  of  gor- 
mandizers would  have  excited  the  jealousy 
of  a  Parisian  cook.  Everything  was  so 
nice  and  relishing !  It  was  not  difficult 
to  guess,  at  the  perfection  of  the  drawing 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  details,  that 
the  author  was  a  man  of  sensual  mouth, 
a  monk,  or  a  cardinal,  or  at  least  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  church.  However,  as 
the  picture  was  intended  to  l>e  a  religious 
one,  to  instruct  the  sinner  with  some  stri- 
king example  of  future  punishment,  the 
painter  had,  by  an  ingenious  substitution 
of  labels,  contrived  to  reach  that  end 
without  injury  for  the  composition.  To 
that  effect,  the  pantry,  larder,  barrels, 
boxes,  and  bottles  were  labelled  with  some 
names  borrowed  from  the  Apothecary 
shop.  The  flour  barrel  was  stamped  At* 
senic}  the  sugar  was  called  powdered  sul- 
phur, the  butter  extract  of  Belladona. — 
Even  to  the  eggs  had  been  decomposed 
in  nux  vomica,  and  the  spices  assumed 
the  title  of  other  poisons.  This,  however, 
was  evidently  a  subterfuge  from  the  part 
of  the  artist,  to  deceive  himself  and  the 
public,  for  the  flour,  the  sugar,  the  butter, 
the  eggs,  and  the  spices  had  nothing  in 
their  appearance  of  the  baleful  pro- 
perties involved  in  their  names.  They 
were  what  they  pretended  to  be,  real 
as  life,  and  as  true  as  nature  itself 
The  picture  did  not  end  there.  The 
painter,  who  was  at  once  a  man  of  imagi- 
nation and  a  philosopher  had  given  the 
last  stroke  to  his  subject  by  rendering 
the  moral  complete.  In  consequence,  he 
had  indicated  the  connexion  existing  be- 
tween causes  and  effects,  and  after  having 
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described  the  former,  had  undertaken  to 
represent  the  latter.  The  effects  were 
exhibited  under  the  shape  of  a  big-bodied 
fleshy  red-nosed  fellow,  very  likely  an  ar- 
tistic reminiscence  of  some  convent,  to 
whom  the  savoury  dishes  were  served 
and  by  whom  they  were  swallowed.  But 
as  the  picture  was  intended  to  carry  a 
salutary  impression  in  the  mind  of  the 
sinner,  the  pain  immediately  followed  the 
pleasure.  No  sooner  had  the  dishes 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  devils  into 
the  stomach  of  the  glutton  than  the  tor- 
ments commenced.  The  fleshy  man 
twisted  his  jaw  in  a  frightful  manner,  put 
his  two  hands  on  his  belly,  and  moved  on 
his  legs  with  that  peculiarity  of  attitude 
appertaining  exclusively  to  diseased  bow- 
els. Tears  as  large  as  hazel  nuts  were 
dropping  from  his  eyes  to  his  feet ;  some 
laying  on  the  floor,  others  performing 
their  descent.  The  inventive  genius  of 
the  painter  had  selected  that  moment  to 
impress  the  sinner  with  a  sentiment  of 
awe.  Faithful  to  his  system  of  labelling 
he  had  written  on  each  tear  some  of  the 
vices  appertaining  to  the  Catholic  suffer- 
ers. Each  tear  had  its  name.  One  was 
called  gluttony,  the  other  lasciviousness, 
another  cruelty,  a  fourth  anger,  and  so 
on.  The  whole  catalogue  of  sins  was 
thus  written  down,  inclosed  in  tears,  and 
surrounded,  as  in  a  circle,  the  unhappy  in- 
habitant of  purgatory,  presenting  to  his 
sight  the  retaliating  spectacle  of  his  own 
wretchedness. 

It  is  impossible  for  people,  unaccus- 
tomed with  the  life  of  the  poor  in  Cath- 
olic countries,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  de- 
pravity of  judgement,  of  the  injury  made 
to  reason  and  taste,  of  the  coarseness  of 
sentiments  produced  by  the  sale  of  these 
images  pretended  to  be  religious  and  aim- 
ing at  fostering  religious  sentiments  among 
the  masses.  The  description  we  have 
just  given  is  far  from  conveying  to  the 
mind  the  tenth  part  of  the  silliness  and 
stupidity  existing  in  these  compositions. 
Some  of  them  are  really  licentious,  and, 
like  the  hymns  we  have  just  quoted,  call 
to  the  mind  all  the  seductions  of  the  sen- 
sea.  The  inclination  to  virtue  would  even 
be  contended  against,  in  the  soul  of  the 
sinner,  by  the  frequent  sight  of  such  pic- 
tures Aside  of  these  defects,  great  enough 
to  cause  any  sensible  person  to  proscribe, 
with  contempt,  all  caricatures  of  Heaven 


and  Hell,  such  as  those  produced  by  the 
church  of  Home,  as  being  injurious  to 
the  greatness  of  the  Creator,  and  to  the 
salvation  of  the  creature,  there  are  the 
considerations  of  art  and  talent  which 
ought  not  to  be  neglected.  How  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  such  daubings  will  ever 
help  the  innate  propensities  of  the  chil- 
dren for  the  fine  arts,  or  develop  in  him 
the  secret  fire  which  is  only  called  to  light 
by  the  contact  of  the  mind  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  masters,  if  he  has 
always  present  under  his  eyes  ridiculous 
pictures  or  frightful  ideas  ?  Also  it  is  to 
the  propaganda  of  such  images  that  the 
sentiment  of  profound  disdain,  and,  in 
some  parts  of  Italy,  of  deep  aversion  for 
the  Roman  Church  must  be  attributed. 
The  masses  are  tired  to  be  thus  derided. 
From  the  child  up  to  the  man,  every 
Italian  sneers  at  them  ;  so  much  so  that 
they  show  themselves  generally  endowed 
with  a  love  of  arts  and  poetry,  that  neither 
the  pomp  of  the  church,  nor  the  best  gal- 
lery of  peddled  martyrs  could  ever  prevent 
from  being  faithful  to  the  genius  of  Ra- 
phaello  and  Michael  Angelo. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  almost  every 
case,  it  was  through  the  hands  and  works 
of  the  church  that  the  web  of  indiffer- 
ence and  disaffection  for  her  was  first 
woven.  As  time  passed  and  new  ideas 
went  on,  thicker  and  thicker  these  senti- 
ments grew,  till  violence  having  been  em- 
ployed to  snatch  from  the  people  a  seem- 
ing of  affection,  hatred  took  hold  of  them, 
and  expelled  from  their  bosom  every  trace 
of  respect  and  reverence  for  her. 

After  having  exhausted  all  his  pranks 
and  grins,  little  Jeronimo  became  fa- 
tigued with  the  pictures  of  the  room.  He 
looked  around  him  in  quest  of  new  amuse- 
ments. Adrian  and  Carlotina  were  then 
deeply  engaged,  and  did  not  seem  to  pay 
much  attention  to  him.  There  was  nei- 
ther dog  nor  cat  in  the  room  which  he 
could  molest,  no  book  to  rent,  not  a  single 
mischief  to  perform.  His  situation  was 
really  intolerable.  Tediousness  was  com- 
ing fast  upon  him.  Also  he  concluded 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  After  having  exam- 
ined the  most  convenient  plan  to  follow, 
he  resolved  to  leave  the  company.  The 
trouble  was  to  get  out  unperceived.  Hap- 
pily for  him,  there  was  a  little  ladder 
placed  inside  of  the  room,  and  leading  to 
a  skylight  opening  upon  the  roof.     To 
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climb  the  ladder  and  to  jump  upon  the 
roof  was  executed  at  a  finger's  notice. 
Once  on  the  roof  his  first  movement  was 
to  glance  at  the  nightly  panorama  which 
was  then  laying  bare  before  his  eyes 
the  twinkling  diamonds  of  the  skies  and 
the  mysterious  obscurity  of  the  earth. 

After  having  rapidly  passed  over  the 
first  line  of  the  horizon,  whose  doubtful 
glimmering  wavered  on  the  far  distant 
landscape  like  a  will  o'  the  wisp  in  a 
church-yard,  he  drew  his  glance  gradually 
closer  and  closer  till  he  reached  the  build- 
ing directly  opposed  to  the  dwelling  of 
Carlotina.  There  his  attention  was  ex- 
cited by  a  spectacle  whose  interest  had 
the  effect  to  immediately  captivate  his 
mind  and  to  set  his  body  at  rest. 

In  an  opposite  direction  to  the  extem- 
porised observatory  his  active  temper  had 
prompted  him  to  select,  was  an  old  build- 
ing of  an  elongated  shape,  which,  former- 
ly used  as  a  fodder  store,  had  been  lately 
given  up  to  the  four  legged  tribes  of  mice 
and  rats  which  were  then  revelling  and 
rioting  in  its  precincts.  That  evening, 
Jeronimo  saw,  to  his  great  surprise,  the 
gloomy  habitation  dazzling  with  lights. 
The  long  and  narrow  windows  surround- 
ing the  third  story,  in  its  whole  circumfe- 
rence were  as  bright  as  the  apertures  of  a 
ball  room,  and  through  them,  the  inquisi- 
tive look  could  easily  distinguish  what 
was  going  along  inside  of  the  building. 

The  spectacle  was  new  and  interesting. 
In  the  centre  of  the  house  and  outside  of 
a  long  hall,  around  which  a  winding  gal- 
lery had  been  established,  Jeronimo  saw, 
a  gathering  of  people  whose  features  and 
countenances  were  unknown  to  him.     This 
sight,  as  it  may  be  well  supposed,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  arouse  his  curiosi- 
ty.    He  could  not  imagine  how  so  many 
persons,  strangers    to   the    place    could 
have    penetrated    unperceived    in    that 
building.     On  a  closer  examination,   he 
discovered  that  a  great   many  of  these 
persons  were  not  dressed  in  their  usual 
attire.     The  pantaloon  seemed  to  embar- 
rass their  gait,  whilst  the  straight  fitting 
of  the  coat  and  the  tightness  of  the  vest 
imparted  to  their  gesture  a  peculiar  awk 
wardness  not  usual  among  the  civilians  of 
our  days.     Some  wore  a  false  nose,  otheriS 
false  beards  and  mustachios,  the  majority- 
had  their  heads  muffled  with  long  curlej 
wigs,  a  precaution  which  Jeronimo  attrib 
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uted,  with  some  reasons,  to  a  want  of  wool 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  After  having 
cast  up  these  different  details,  he  conclu- 
ded that  the  personages  so  careful  to  hide 
themselves,  but  in  the  same  time  so  clum- 
sy as  to  leave  the  end  of  the  ear  appear, 
could  belong  to  no  other  institution  than 
to  the  so-called  Spouse  of  Christ,  or 
Church  of  Rome,  and  were  assembled  for 
no  other  aim  than  for  entrameling  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Italian  people. 

A  small  portion  of  the  persons  then  in 
attendance  were  countrymen,  the  costume 
of  whom  indicated  that  they  belonged  to 
some  small  cities  of  the  Roman  states. 
They  were  divided  in  small  groups  along 
the  gallery,  and  seemed  to  lend  their  care- 
less ear  to  the  harangue  of  some  of  the 
men  with  false  noses  and  mustachios. 
Their  countenances  were  dull  and  stupid. 
Some  time,  they  were  bowing  submissive- 
ly before  the  speaker,  but  more  often  they 
were  rubbing  their  nose  on  their  sleeves. 
That  custom,  peculiar  to  the  countryman 
of  the  campagna  Romana,  generally  pre- 
cedes a  disposition  to  sleep;  but  on  this 
occasion,  we  must  incline  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  only  indicative  of  a  want 
of  handkerchief. 

A  small  parcel  of  men,  and  these  really 
strangers,  were  standing  together  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hall.  Their  attitude  was 
vain,  their  glance  scornful,  and  their  hair 
red.  They  had  swords  at  their  side,  and 
their  boots  were  spurred.  When  they 
moved,  it  was  with  a  noise  similar  to  that 
of  the  ack  of  a  jack.  These  men  evi- 
dently belonged  to  the  military.  They 
were  Croats,  Sclavonians,  Russians.  Aus- 
trians,  and  English.  They  were  all  no- 
ble, all  titled  and  allied  with  the  «  Holy 
Order  of  Jesuits."  In  fact,  they  were 
the  sword  on  which  the  Jesuits  were  lay- 
ing, in  their  weakness,  and  it  was  into 
their  arms  that  the  salvation  of  the  in- 
heritance of  St  Peters  had  been  entrust- 
ed. No  wonder  that  they  had  swords  on 
their  side,  and  that  their  boots  were 
spurred. 

Soon  after,  and  as  time  was  going  on, 
the  gallery  on  which  the  glance  of  Jeroni- 
mo was  intensely  fixed,  filled  up  with  so 
compact  a  crowd,  that  distinction  of  ranks 
or  persons  became  impossible.  There  was 
a  moment  of  indescribable  confusion. 
The  thrusting,  and  jostling  were  so  strong, 
and  the  talking  so  loud,  as  to  fill  up  the 
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echoes  of  the  neighborhood  with  surprise 
and  awe.  Even  the  owls  and  the  bats 
these  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  ruins, 
took  fright,  and  retreated  in  consterna- 
tion before  the  dreaded  crowds  of  men 
which  had  just  stopped  on  their  premises. 
A  bell,  hung  inside  of  the  same  gal- 
lery, having  rung,  the  pressed  ranks  of 
the  thick  crowd  cleared  little  by  little. 
A  few  minutes  after  the  place  was  left 
empty.  As  the  orowd  had  entered  the 
hall  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  gallery, 
the  Italian  boy  properly  conjectured  that 
they  had  emptied  into  that  apartment. 
Besides,  the  trampling  of  the  feet  and  the 
humming  of  the  voices  coming  out  from 
that  spot  clearly  indicated  where  they  had 
assembled. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  swift  as  the 
blessed  hours  of  Heaven,  flew,  and  Jeron- 
imo, amazed  at  this  strange  meeting,  and 
unaware  of  the  elapsed  time,  was  still  lost 
in  contemplation  and  supposition.    He 
had  not  yet  moved  a  limb,  nor  changed 
the  direction  of  his  glance,  when  he  saw 
a  man  coming  with  a  hurried  step,  run- 
ning rather  than  walking,  and  speeding  as 
much  as  the  length  of  his.  leg  and  the 
weight  of  his  body  permitted,  along  the 
windings  of  the  gallery.     The  little  boy 
had  no  sooner  looked  at  the  man  than,  oh 
surprise !  he  recognized  the  decided  and 
assuming  countenance  of  the  giver  of  im- 
ages and  baioccos.    He  believes  to  be  the 
plaything  of  an  illusion.    But  nol  the 
more  he  looks  the  stronger  are  his  con- 
victions.    No  doubt.     It  is  father  Fran- 
cisco.    But  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
holy  priest.     What  hand  has  thus  rum- 
pled his  white  lace  band,  and  set  into  dis- 
order the  symmetry  of  his  wig.     His  face 
is  red,  his  eyes  flashing.     A  nervous  con- 
traction twists  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 
A  deadly  paleness  has  replaced  the  Ver- 
million of  his  lips.     The  passion  of  anger 
is  stamped  upon  his  forehead.     His  right 
hand  is  grasping  with  a  convulsive  move- 
ment a  golden  crucifix  suspended  to  his 
neck  ;  and  whilst  the  sign  of  Heaven  lays 
on  his  bosom,  the  tempests  of  hell  are  ra- 
ging in  his  heart. 

Like  the  others,  father  Francisco  en- 
ters the  hall  and  disappears.  Jeronimo, 
whose  attention  has  been  excited  by  the 
arrival  of  the  father,  moves  from  his 
place  and  tries  to  discover  a  place  from 
whence  he  can  peep  into  the  hall.     He 


stretches  his  neck  in  all  directions,  proves 
all  the  positions,  climbs  upon  the  chimney 
of  the  house,  but  all  in  vain.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  hall  remains  concealed  from 
his  sight.  His  curiosity  strengthens  with 
the  obstacles.  He  is  just  going  to  jump 
over  a  wall  separating  the  house  of  Car- 
lotina  from  the  neighboring  house,  when 
a  strong  shriek,  starting  from  the  hall, 
stops  him  suddenly. 

Scarcely  had  he  turned  his  head  to- 
wards the  building,  than  he  sees  a  man 
running  at  full  speed  along  the  gallery. 
This  man  is  followed  by  the  crowd  rush- 
from  the  hall  with  the  greediness  of  a 
wasp  hive  by  a  sunny  day.  At  this,  sight 
the  hands  of  Jeronimo,  clung  to  the  wall, 
unclasp  themselves,  his  arms  are  distend- 
ed, and  the  boy  falls  with  a  heavy  noise 
on  the  roof.  Without  losing  an  instant, 
he  gathers  himself  up,  and  with  as  much 
swiftness  as  could  be  safely  used  on  the 
sliding  spot  where  he  was  treading,  he  ad- 
vances and  places  himself  on  the  edge  of 
the  building,  opening  upon  the  street. 

The  man  continues  running.  The 
crowd  follows  him.  He  winds  his  way 
through  the  gallery,  with  such  a  velocity 
as  to  prevent  the  boy  from  seeing  him. 
His  eyes  follow  him  from  window  to  win- 
dow. He  expects  that  some  gush  of  light 
falling  on  his  face  will  enable  him  to  seize 
his  features.  The  expectations  of  the 
boy  do  not  remain  long  undeceived.  As 
the  pursued  man  was  crossing  that  part 
of  the  gallery  whose  windows  were  look- 
ing on  his  side,  he  turns  his  head  to- 
wards Jeronimo.  The  boy  catches  a 
glimpse ;  he  sees  his  face.  What  spirit 
possesses  him,  great  God,  that  he  rises 
from  his  place  with  an  elk  bound,  and 
starts  like  an  arrow  from  its  bow  towards 
the  skylight  opening  on  the  room  of  Car- 
lotina. 

"  Quick  !  quick  I"  says  he,  as  he  comes 
to  the  aperture,  "  Rise,  Adrian  !  rise  !  go 
down  !  quick !  run !  they  murder  our 
friend." 

Saying  these  words,  the  boy  stretches 
his  asms,  suspends  himself  to  the  frame- 
work surrounding  the  skylight,  and  let 
himself  fall  in  the  midst  of  the  room. 

"  Make  haste,  Adrian  !  make  haste !" 
gasped  the  boy. 

"What  ails  you,  little  rogue?"  said 
Adrian,  who,  started  by  the  voice  of  the 
boy,  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  un- 
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sheathed  his  sword  by  an  involuntary  im- 
pulse ;  "  what  ails  you?" 

"  Go  down  !"  replied  the  boy,  with  an 
aghast  look,  and  as  breathless  and  pale 
as  death  itself.  "  Run  down  !  Our  friend 
.  .  .  your  friend  .  .  .  they  will  ..." 

"  Which  friend  ?"  asked  Adrian,  with 
an  accent  of  terror,  in  interrupting  the 
boy.     "  Speak  .  .  .  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

u  Ciceroacchio,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Ciceroacchio  !"  retorted  the  soldier. 

And  without  waiting  a  second  longer, 
the  boy  and  the  soldier  flung  away  from 
the  room,  whilst  the  poor  and  frightened 
Carlotina  stood  petrified  like  a  statue,  up- 
on the  threshold  of  her  door. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
PRIEST  AND   WOMAN. 

We  must  now  for  the  benefit  of  our 
reader  and  for  the  intelligence  of  this 
story,  transport  ourselves  in  the  room  of 
Signora  Savini,  and  retrace  the  scene 
which  was  taking  place  in  concurrence  of 
that  we  have  just  described. 

A  few  touches  of  the  brush  to  this  pic- 
ture. The  room  of  the  Signora,  situated 
in  the  remotest  portion  of  the  hotel,  far 
from  the  noise  of  the  travelling  commu- 
nity, was  a  delicious  little  sanctuary,  or- 
namented with  elegance  and  decorated 
with  the  splendor  of  a  cardinal  palace 
Two  apartments  composed  her  dwelling. 
In  front  of  it  was  a  little  porch,  on  each 
side  of  which  were  tastefully  distributed 
flower  pots  and  orange  trees,  interwoven 
with  some  creeping  plants  whose  long  and 
clambering  stems  were  graciously  twisted 
along  the  fluted  columns  of  the  portico, 
clasping  in  their  various  windings  and 
turnings,  a  carved  escutcheon  representing 
two  doves  billing  one  the  other. 

The  interior  of  the  room  responded  to 
the  elegance  of  the  exterior.  Silk,  em- 
broidered muslin,  curtains  of  the  finest 
quality,  looking-glasses  of  the  largest 
size,  bureaus,  sofas,  and  other  pieces  of 
furniture,  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship and  of  the  latest  pattern,  were  art- 
fully arranged  in  the  room,  with  that  sci- 
ence of  details,  and  that  art  peculiar  to 
coquettes,  an  art  which,  as  we  had  the  oc- 
casion of  demonstrating  already,  was  un- 
derstood in  all  its  mysteries  by  the  en- 


ticing landlady  of  the  "Angel  of  the 
Field." 

In  fact,  her  apartments  would  have  ad- 
vantageously sustained  the  comparison 
with  the  most  elegant  Parisian  boudoir. 
The  furniture  was  from  the  first  maker, 
the  silk  and  the  tapestry  of  the  first  qual- 
ity, and  the  carpet  woven  with  so  vivid 
colors,  that  one  would  have  said  that  na- 
ture itself  had  been  the  weaver.  Some 
exquisite  Tuscan  bronzes,  a  few  unappre- 
ciable  works  of  art,  such  as  a  carved  ivo- 
ry crucifix,  and  a  Venus  on  the  sea,  were 
dispersed  here  and  there  with  an  appar- 
ent carelessness,  on  the  mantel-piece,  the 
shelves  and  brackets.  A  few  flower  baskets 
freshlv  gathered  at  the  hot  houses,  were 
placed  in  the  oorner  of  the  room,  near  the 
window,  showing  their  bright  colors,  and 
breathing  out  their  sweet  perfumes, 
through  the  light  and  transparent  tissue 
of  the  lace  curtains.  The  suit  of  hang- 
ings was  of  that  delicate  color  which  par- 
ticipates both  the  rose  and  the  white,  and 
which  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  lovers,  not  the  antiquaries  nor  the 
erudite,  ascribe  the  origin  of  that  color  to 
the  love  of  Aurora  for  some  children  of 
the  earth,  who  retained  it,  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  frightened  by  the  sudden  ap- 
parition of  the  sun,  the  lovely  goddess 
left  her  scarf  into  the  arms  of  her  para- 
mour. 

The  Arabian  and  Moorish  authors  of 
old,  who  have  entertained  our  fancy  with 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  Oriental  vo- 
luptuousness, would  have  added  a  few 
lines  to  their  writings  had  they  visited  on 
that  evening  the  apartment  of  Signora 
Savini.  To  the  soft  breath  of  a  perfumed 
atmosphere,  they  would  have  joined  the 
sensuality  of  a  temperature  impregnated 
with  the  sweetest  odors,  to  the  sprinkling 
of  the  water  vase,  the  intoxicating  scent  of 
flower's  extract,  the  violet,  to  the  amber, 
and  to  the  rose  leaf  bud,  the  soft,  elastie 
and  earthly  downy  sapha.  In  tact,  they 
would  have  written  the  second  chapter  of 
Mahomet's  description  of  the  seventh 
heaven,  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  the 
believer,  by  giving  a  brighter  appearance 
to  his  houris.  Unhappily,  they  lived  to 
too  remote  an  era  to  have  been  able  to 
write  this  indispensable  appendix  ;  and  it 
is  owing  to  that  imperfection,  that  the 
Koran  is  and  will  remain  an  incomplete 
work. 
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The  opinion  of  the  authors  who  wrote 
on  the  difficult  science  of  love  agree  in 
the  saying  that  it  takes  a  devotee  of  the 
Roman  church  to  know  all  the  secrets  of 
this  art.  We  do  not  know  how  far  and 
how  deep  their  science  extends,  nor  which 
degree  of  confidence  they  deserve.  It 
takes  whole  books  only  to  sketch  the  sub- 
ject, how  could  we  pronounce  a  judgment 
in  a  few  lines  ? 

All  we  may  say  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject is  that  Signora  Savini  was,  on  that 
evening,  as  charming  as  it  is  given  to  be 
to  a  daughter  of  Eve,  who  has  not  yet 
forgotten  her  triumph  over  the  heart  of 
the  monarch  of  creation.  Her  eyes,  her 
teeth,  her  lips,  were,  each  in  their  plaoe, 
a  little  perfection.  Her  distinguished 
and  rather  delicate  face,  blooming  like  a 
rose  under  the  thick  bandage  of  her  dark 
hair,  was  full  of  expression  and  spright- 
liness ;  she  also  possessed  that  easy  de- 
portment and  elegance  of  manners  which 
are  only  learned  by  the  frequentation  of 
the  great  world  and  which  neither  beauty 
nor  toilet  can  give ;  but  the  highest  pitch 
of  her  talent  consisted  in  the  expression 
of  innocence  and  modesty  she  had  con- 
trived to  assume.  Diplomacy  had  so 
well  taught  her  how  to  disguise  her 
thoughts,  that  she  finally  became  a  master 
in  the  art  of  dissimulation.  She  certainly 
had,  in  a  word,  reached  that  apex  of  co- 
quettish pride,  whose  sorcery  consists  in 
the  dissimulation  of  the  feelings,  and  the 
unsincerity  of  the  language.  She  had 
concealed  the  spirit  of  a  demon  under 
the  face  of  an  angel,  and  the  passions  of 
a  Cleopatra  under  the  countenance  of  a 
Luorecia. 

On  that  evening,  the  Signora  was  dressed 
with  an  exquisite  taste.  She  had  put  on 
a  splendid  white  satin  dress,  with  a  Va- 
lenciennes volante,  trimmed  on  the  scol- 
ops  with  a  golden  thread,  the  effect  of 
which  was  altogether  picturesque  and 
rich.  The  bodioe  of  the  dress,  narrowly 
fitting  her  elegant  waist,  open  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  shoulders  and  slightly  slo- 
ping at  the  rising  of  the  breast,  was  or- 
namented with  a  white  and  red  ribbon 
breast-knot,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which 
was  a  tassel  of  the  richest  pearls.  The 
dress  was  of  an  exquisite  pattern,  and  so 
well  fitted  to  her  form,  altogether  easy 
and  elegant,  as  to  satisfy  the  eyes  of  the 
most  difficult  lover,  or  the  taste  of  the 


most  over-timorous  dressmaker.  What 
added  an  unappreciable  value  to  her  toi- 
lette was  the  grace  of  her  person.  She 
had  a  certain  way  of  reclining  the  head 
when  speaking,  which  alone  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  a  female  diploma- 
tist. She  also  possessed  that  tact  which 
feeds  upon  the  science  of  details  and  the 
knowledge  of  human  hearts.  She  knew, 
for  instance,  if  the  oolor  of  her  dress  was 
appropriate  or  not  to  the  circumstance, 
which  sort  of  jewels  should  be  worn, 
diamonds,  pearls,  or  corals ;  if  the  hair 
had  to  be  dressed  with  a  diadem,  or  sim- 
ply ornamented  with  natural  flowers ;  what 
sort  of  fan  she  had  to  use,  what  ai^  she 
had  to  assume,  what  expression  she  had 
to  give  to  her  glanoe,  and  what  acoent  to 
her  voice.  Through  a  gift  of  nature,  sel- 
dom met  together  the  bewitching  smile  of 
comedy  was  united  to  the  unfathomable 
passion  of  tragedy ;  she  could  be  gay  and 
mournful,  laugh  and  cry,  like  Oarrick,  in 
the  same  word,  and  at  the  same  instant. 
She  was  loving  and  cursing  like  the  sister 
of  the  surviving  Horace,  hateful  and  re- 
vengeful like  a  Semiramis.. 

He,  who  would  have  surprised,  in  that 
moment,  reclined  on  a  sofa  with  that  vo- 
luptuous abandon  of  the  body  which 
seems  to  say  u  I  yield  and  never  resist " ; 
with  her  bright  eyes,  whose  indescribable 
expression  would  have  caused  heavenly 
dreams  to  a  votary  of  Mahomet,  the  head 
attentive,  the  ear  open,  would  certainly 
not  have  mistaken  the  Signora  for  the 
wife  of  an  host,  but  rather  for  a  duchess 
of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century, 
waiting  for  the  visit  of  some  royal  beau. 

At  this  moment,  a  slight  knock  heard 
at  the  door  struck  her  with  a  nervous 
quivering.  She  immediately  jumped  up- 
on her  feet,  and  went  in  a  hurry  to  unbolt 
the  door,  on  the  threshold  of  which,  the 
light  of  the  room  rushing  all  of  a  sudden 
showed  the  figure  of  a  man. 

The  man,  having  entered  the  room,  un- 
clasped the  cloak  in  which  his  manly 
frame  was  olosely  wrapped  up,  took  off 
his  hat,  and  placing  the  whole  in  a  corner, 
approached  the  sofa,  from  whence  the 
Signora,  who  had  resumed  her  former  po- 
sition, was  following  his  actions  *.t.»  an 
eye  in  which  the  flame  of  love  had  super- 
seded the  anxieties  of  expectation. 

The  costume  of  the  man  was  remarka- 
ble under  the  circumstance.     He  wore  a 
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long  blaok  gown  of  the  finest  cloth  fall- 
ing down  to  the  ancle  and  made  tight 
around  the  waist  by  a  silk  belt,  fringed  on 
both  sides  with  a  delicate  net  of  the  same 
stuff.  His  legs  were  confined  in  magnifi- 
cent knitted  violet  silk  stockings,  and  a 
pair  of  varnished  leather  shoes,  ornament- 
ed with  golden  buckles,  shone  on  his  feet 
as  the  polished  steel  armor  of  a  oavalier. 
This  dress  which  wae  that  of  a  priest  of 
high  rank  on  a  visit,  differed  from  the  of- 
ficial' costume  by  a  single  detail.  The 
opening  of  it,  under  the  neck,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  breast,  had,  in  place  of  the 
usual  band,  a  rich  love  ruffle,  whose  treble 
ranks  of  embroideries  were  clasped  to- 

Sfcher  by  a  rich  diamond  broach  spark- 
g  like  a  star  of  Heaven. 
That  man,  of  whom  we  have  heard  in 
one  of  the  chapters  of  this  story,  was  no 
other  than  the  far-famed  and  justly  illus- 
trious father  Francisco,  the  paramour  of 
Signora  Savini.  Famous  for  his  seal  to 
the  church,  dreaded  for  his  oraft,  envied 
for  his  talents,  detested  by  the  people,  and 
generally  admired  by  the  clergy,  he  was 
at  once  the  pride  and  the  scourge  of  the 
community  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  confidence  of  the  late  pope, 
Gregory  the  XVIth.  His  propensity 
for  intrigues,  and  the  repulsion  entertained 
by  the  population  of  Borne  for  his  person 
had  caused  his  successor,  Pio  Nono,  to  re- 
move him  from  the  city,  and  to  assign  him 
a  seat  in  the  suburbs.  But  he  continued 
there  what  he  had  previously  done  in  the 
oapital  of  the  so-called  christian  world. 
He  persevered  in  his  tricks,  cabals,  and 
machinations.  He  tied  the  threads  of 
his  policy  to  other  party's  wires,  and  as 
he  was  then  rather  obnoxious  to  the  head 
of  Catholicity,  he  threw  himself  with 
open  arms  into  the  bosom  of  European 
diplomacy.  He  found  there  what  he  did 
not  find  elsewhere,  minds  responding  to 
his  wishes,  and  hands  ready  to  uphold  his 
designs.  The  English,  Austrian  and 
Bussian  plenipotentiaries,  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  countries,  invested  either 
with  a  public  or  private  character,  judg- 
ing what  advantage  it  would  be  for  their 
government  to  suppress  the  liberal  ten- 
dencies of  the  new  Pope,  by  making  an 
alliance  with  the  conservative  portion  of 
the  ohurch,  the  Gregorians,  as  they  were 
called,  hastened  to  answer  the  call  of 
father  Francisco,  then  the  ostensible  leader 


of  the  party.  A  vast  conspiration  was 
formed  ;  it  was  composed  of  the  absolute 
princes  of  Europe,  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the 
Sanfedesti,  of  the  very  small  parcel  of  the 
most  ignorant  portion  of  the  peasants  of 
the  Boman  states,  and  of  the  high  clergy, 
cardinals,  monsignori,  and  bishops.  This 
powerful  and  terrible  army  had  for  its 
object,  the  upsetting  of  Pio  IX,  the  sup 
pression  of  the  liberals,  and  a  deadly  war 
to  all  reforms. 

Father  Francisco  was  then  a  man  of 
about  forty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age.  Life 
was  sparkling  in  his  black  eyes  whose 
burning  flashes  seemed,  when  speaking,  to 
interrogate  the  innermost  thoughts  of  his 
interlocutor.  His  forehead,  though  wrin- 
kled, through  tension  of  mind,  was  bold, 
elevated,  full  of  energy  and .  ambition. 
His  lips  were  thin,  especially  during  the 
hours  of  reflection,  and  his  cheeks  thick 
and  fleshy  announced  that,  if  he  consecra- 
ted a  part  of  his  time  to  mental  exertions, 
it  was  not  exclusively  at  the  expense  of 
the  claims  of  his  stomach.  The  most  pe- 
culiar and  characteristic  feature  of  the 
father  was  his  smile.  One  would  have 
taken  it  for  that  of  a  hyena  panting  for 
the  piece  of  meat  tendered  to  it  through 
the  iron  bars  of  its  cage,  by  the  guardian 
of  the  menagerie. 

However  overbearing  were  the  habits 
of  that  man  towards  others,  he,  neverthe- 
less approached  the  sofa  on  which  the 
Signora  was  leaning,  with  a  trembling 
step  and  obedient  look.  Be  that  feeling 
either  physical  or  intellectual  in  its  origin, 
is  what  we  will  not  undertake  to  describe. 

When  the  Signora  saw  him  drawing 
close  by  her,  she  rose,  went  to  the  branch- 
ed chandelier  in  which  several  scented 
candles  were  burning,  blew  out  three  or 
four,  an  operation  which  reduced  the 
light  to  a  sort  of  twilight,  and  rendered 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room  bright  enough 
to  enable  anyTperson  to  see,  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  permit  the  eye  to  exercise  all 
its  functions. 

This  once  done,  she  came  to  the  door, 
bolted  it,  shut  the  windows,  dropped  all 
the  curtains,  examined  fully  if  any  dis- 
turbing noise  did  not  arise  from  the  street, 
and  after  having  ascertained  that  every- 
thing was  quiet,  that  an  entire  calm  was 
prevailing  outside,  that  security  dwelt  in- 
side, she  resumed  her  seat  on  the  sofa. 

Owing  to  these  prudent  preparations. 
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father  Franoisoo  had  remained  silently 
plunged  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  sofa,  as 
if  absorbed  in  deep  meditation. 

The  rustling  of  the  silk  dress  on  the 
,  floor,  made  him  recoyer  from  his  slumber- 
j      ing  position. 

u  Signora,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  ad- 
{  vised  of  all  that  you  have  done,  in  this 
t      late  time,  and  have  come  to  thank  you." 

u  From  the  last  time  you  saw  me,  sir, 
I  have  done  nothing  deserving  your 
thanks,  except  causing  a  young  girl,  one 
of  my  acquaintances,  my  protege,  to  watch 
her  beau,  who  is  a  member  of  the  young 
Italy  society." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  the  father;  "I 
know  it  through  your  husband,  whom  I 
saw  the  other  day,  and  who  I  believe  con- 
sents to  be  one  of  us.  I  have  to-day 
commenced  purchasing  him,  and  so  far  I 
have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  will 
not  set  too  high  a  price'  on  his  ser- 
vices-" 

"  He  will  not,"  replied  the  Signora ; 
"  give  him  money  to  a  tolerable  amount, 
and  you  will  make  him  sell  his  own  fa- 
ther. So  it  is  with  all  these  presumptu- 
ous, self-styled  republicans.  Offer  them 
money,  they  will  sell  themselves,  and  will 
throw  in,  at  the  same  time,  their  faith, 
their  principles  and  their  country,  into 
the  bargain." 

At  these  words  father  Francisco  scratch- 
ed the  end  of  his  nose. 

u  Not  so  easy  as  you  think,  dear  crea- 
ture, that  you  are ;  not  so  easy,"  added  he. 
"  But  to  the  point.  Have  you  been  to 
Rome  and  seen  those  persons,  whom  I 
have  designated  to  your  attention  ?" 
.  "  I  have,"  replied  the  Signora.  And 
putting  his  right  upon  her  left  finger,  as 
if  to  prepare  herself  for  the  enumeration, 
she  said :  "  I  saw  the  Duke  of  Alviva,  the 
Countess  of  Carara,  the  Marques  a  of  Vil- 
lavechia,  the  Duchess  of  Speciosa,  the 
Count  of  Rivarolo,  all  the  Cardinals,  all 
the  Ambassadors,  all  the  agents  of  Aus- 
iria  and  Prussia,  and  most  especially  our 
friends,  Lord  John  and  Lord  Minto." 

-"  Are  they  prepared  for  the  event  ?" 

u  They  are.  Through  the  care  of  the 
Austrian-Russian  agents,  a  strong  body 
of  men  have  been  organized.  They  will 
operate  simultaneously  against  the  liber- 
als, the  republicans  of  Rome.  They  are 
only  waiting  i  or  a  signal  from  your  hand." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  father  Franoisoo ; 


"  the  Sanfedesti  are  ready  and  will  aot 
conjointly.     What  do  the  clergy  say?" 

u  Some  are  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
the  plot ;  some  others  not  so  much  ;  but 
in  sum  the  whole  of  them  seem  tolerably 
pleased.  A  few  have  manifested  fear 
about  the  Pope,  lest  he  should  disapprove 
the  movement." 

It  is  of  great  importance  "  said  the  fa- 
ther Francisco,  that  Pid  IX.  be  ignorant 
of  our  project.  It  it  mainly  against  him 
that  the  whole  plot  is  directed,  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  greatest  secrecy  be  kept 
towards  him." 

"  Even  the  Pope?"  inquired  the  Signo- 
ra with  a  sigh. 

"  The  Pope  above  all,"  quickly  return- 
ed the  father.  "  I  fear  his  weakness  and 
the  influence  of  the  liberals  upon  his 
mind .  What  d  o  say  the  Roman  nobility  V* 

"A  few  families  only  are  bent  to  ac- 
cept the  views  enjoined  in  your  message. 
All  change  of  politics  is  in  their  eyes  a 
threat  against  public  security.  Besides 
several  persons  of  the  highest  standing 
seem  to  indulge  in  the  ideas  such  as  put 
forth  by  the  liberals,  of  reformatory  mea- 
sures. Others  are  frightened  greatly 
with  the  attitude  of  the  people. — 
Others  are  taking  courage.  The  one 
trembles  for  their  position — the  other  for 
his  fortune.  The  clergy  are  the  only 
ones  whom  I  have  found  united  and 
ready  to  aot?" 

•"  What  did  you  say  about  Lord  Minto 
and  Lord  John?" 

u  Oh  !  oh !  oh  I "  exolaimed  the  Signo- 
ra, "  the  most  funny  things  in  the  world 
lately  took  plaee  at  the  house  of  the  two 
noble  lords.  Lord  John,  haunted  by  a 
dream,  said  to  Lord  Minto,  on  a  certain 
morning,  that  he,  Lord  Minto,  was  cursed 
— that  English  aristocracy  was  cursed — 
that  the  whole  world  was  cursed, — and 
with  these  words  he  abandoned  his  com- 
panion. Since  then  nobody  has  seen  him 
— some  say  that  he  has  left  the  oity  and 
gone  back  to  England." 

"  And  Lord  Minto?"  inquired  the  fa- 
ther, laughingly. 

"  Lord  Minto  is  busily  engaged  in  his 
trucklings  with  the  codini,*  making  pro- 

*  "Codini"  is  the  word  giren  to  the  reactionary 
party  in  Italy.  It  is  derived  from  coda,  a  tail ;  eodu 
no,  a  little  tail. — consequently,  "  codini ''  meant  the 
court  party  who  wear  (or  rather  wore)  little  tails  to 
their  peraqnes. 
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fessions  of  servility  towards  the  cardinals 
and  is  always  concocting  some  new  ma- 
noeuvres with  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
ambassadors.  The  worthy  lord,  you 
know,  is  not  talkative.  Be  acts,  that  is 
all;  but  it  is  justice  to  say,  he  acts  al- 
ways in  the  right  sense.  He  has  the  se- 
cret of  moving  the  political  wires  of 
Italy  and  of  concealing  his  hand.  He 
smiles  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  to 
every  one,  seems  to  be  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  liberals,  whilst  behind  he  scorns 
at  them  and  betrays  them  all.  You  may 
rely  on  him  as  on  yourself." 

"  I  know,"  replied  father  Francisco,  stri- 
ving to  smile.  "  I  know  English  policy. 
Always  the  best  friend  of  Rome  and  of 
the  church  of  Rome.*  If  other  nations 
were  half  as  efficacious  in  their  services 
as  these  Englishmen  are,  the  liberals, 
democrats,  or  republicans,  or  whatever 
you  may  be  pleased  to  call  them,  would 
not  have  so  many  reasons  of  rejoicing  at 
their  progress." 

"They  would  not  progress  at  all," 
quickly  returned  the  Signora. 

u  You  are  right,  my  dear,  I  mean,  Sig- 
nora," said  the  father,  recollecting  him- 


•  Alliance  of  Papacy  with  England. — Daring 
the  war  of  the  revolation,  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, which  for  a  century  had  been  exclusively  Pro- 
testant, had  conceived  a  more  friendly  disposition 
towards  the  Roman  See.  Pins  VII.  had  been 
elected  tinder  the  auspices  of  the  victories  of  the 
coalition  of  1799,  in  which  England  had  bo  large  a 
share.  The  Pope  had,  at  a  subsequent  time,  lean- 
ed for  support  on  the  power  of  England,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  adopt  any  hostile  measures  to- 
wards her;  nor  could  the  English  nation  then  deem 
it  so  necessary  as  heretofore  to  make  the  spiritual 
relation  to  the  Pope  aground  of  entire  exclusion  from 
all  simply  political  rights — from  all  qualification  for 
public  functions.  This  had  already  been  felt  and 
expressed  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  his  letter  to  George  III.,  31st  Jan.  1801,  he 
says :  "  Mr.  Pitt  is  convinced  that  the  grounds  on 
which  the  laws  of  exclusion  now  remaining  were 
founded,  have  long  been  narrowed — that  those 
principles  formerly  held  by  the  Catholics,  which 
made  them  be  consideredfas  politically  dangerous, 
have  been  for  a  time  gradually  declining — that  the 
political  circumstances  under  which  the  exclusion 
laws  originated,  arising  from  the  conflicting  power 
of  hostile  and  nearly  balanced  sects,  and  a  division 
in  Europe  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  powers, 
are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
things.11 — [Bank's  History  of  the  Pope,  vol.  2,  page 
254.f 

What  will  the  people  of  this  country  think  of 
Catholic  and  English  policy  after  that?  Will  the 
Catholics  still  maintain  that  they  are  opposed  to 
English  systems,  and  will  the  Irish  Catholic  editors 
in  this  country  brandish  their  shillaleh  against  the 
poor  English,  such  good  friends  with  the  Pope,  or 
will  they  resolve  to  look  over  that  trifling  consider- 
ation and  continue  to  knock  down  English  systems 
ana  policy  1    We  will  see. 


self;   "all  English  politicians  carry  om 
their  finger  the  science  of  detail  and  dex- 
terously apply  it  to  politics, which  is  look- 
ed upon  in  England  as  one  of  the  first  en- 
dowments of  a  nobleman,  and   for   that 
reason  studied  by  us  ail.     The  school  in 
which   their  policy  is  framed  comes  to 
them,  like  the  Catholic  system,  by  tradi- 
tion.   Every  one  of  their  great  men  trans* 
mits  some  of  his  knowledge  on  his  death- 
bed in  favor  of  the  one  which  succeed* 
him   and  occupies  his  place.     Literally 
speaking,  political  science  goes  to  them 
through     inheritance.      Every     aspiring 
politician  cannot  do  without  this  legacy.— 
To  that  motive  we  must  ascribe  the  abili- 
ty they  have  displayed  in  their  transac- 
tions, their  determination  and  readiness, 
their  union  of  thought  and  action,  and 
their   unanimity  whenever  the   case  has 
presented  itself  of  contending  against  the 
spirit  of  liberty  spreading  over  Europe.* 
"  I  do  not  know,  as  well  as  you,  the  in- 
tent of  English  policy,"  replied  the  Sig- 
nora, u  but  I  understand  very  well  how  it 
acts  upon  governments  and  people.   Lord 
Minto  was  no  sooner  in  Rome  than  he 
was  in  secret  correspondence    with   all 
the  men  of  the  reactionary  party,   plot- 
ting with  them,  striving   to  unite  them 
under  the   same   flag,  softening  the  dif- 
ferences existing   among   the  princes  of 
the  church  about  measures  to  be  taken, 
and  trying  as  a    counterpoise  to  create 
divisions  and  to  foster  animosities  among 
the  leaders  on  the  popular  side.     Oh !  he 
is  an  adroit  wrestler.     He  does  not  give 
up  an    idea   without  having    previously 
pondered  upon  it   and   weighed  its  im- 
portance.    He  is  the  ablest  man,  to  find 
an  honorable  pretext  and   to  shift  from 
one  place  to  another,  without  ceasing  to 
appear  consequent  with  himself." 

"  Oh !  oh !  Margueritte,"  Baid  the  fa- 
ther ;  "  you  have  a  remarkable  talent  to 
sketcn  a  portrait.  That  dear  lord,  he 
does  not  suspect  you  of  describing  him 
so  well.  Shall  I  write  him  the  draw- 
ing you  have  made  of  his  person.  But 
come,"  added  the  father,  drawing  his 
chair  closer  to  the  sofa;  "come— let  us 
speak  of  sweeter  things.  Let  us  not 
waste  our  minds  in  the  arid  field  of 
politics,  -when  we  have  here  near  at 
hand  a  flowery  paradise  waiting  for  us.1* 
;tStop,"  retorted  the  Signora,  changing 
her  position,  and  leaning  her   charming 
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form  on  the  other  side  of  the  sofa.  The 
hours  you  claim  will  not  como  till  mine 
have  expired.  The  work  which  each  of 
us  pursues  for  our  mutual  benefit,  requires, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  happy  issue,  an  en- 
tire and  mutual  sincerity  and  disclosure 
of  the  springs,  now  at  play,  to  carry  out 
the  result.  That  I  am  participating  in 
your  seorets,  I  am  well  aware.  That  I 
share  your  confidence,  I  am  not.  You 
have  just  spoken  of  a  plot  now  forming  in 
Borne  for  the  entire  subversion  of  the 
liberal  party.  How  is  that  plot  going  to 
be  directed  I  am  yet  ignorant.  What 
day,  or  on  what  occasion  it  will  take 
place  remains  for  me  to  know. 

"How  can  you  suppose,"  replied  the 
father,  "  that  I  would  keep  under  secrecy 
an  affair  in  which  your  services  have  been 
already  employed,  and  in  which  you  are 
compromised  %  I  thought  you  were  in- 
formed of  all  that  was  passing.  Are  you 
not  one  of  our  most  useful  instruments  ? 
To  get  rid  of  you,  or  to  conceal  from  you 
a  single  fact,  would  be,  aside  of  the  right 
you  have  on  me,  a  right  that  I  would 
make  stronger,  if  possible,  to  depreciate 
your  services,  and  injure  you. 

"  I  knew,"  replied  the  Signora,  with  a 
caressing  accent,  casting,  at  the  same 
time,  an  expressive  glance,  upon  the  father, 
44 1  knew  Francisco,  that  you  would  open 
your  soul  to  me,  as  I  open  mine  to  you. 
Speak  then,  and  tell  me,  tell  me  dear, 
jwhat  you  have  not  yet  told." 

"  You  are  aware,  Margueritte,"  replied 
the  father, "  that  Italy  is  now  divided  into 
different  factions,  one  wishing  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  monarchy  tempered  by 
a  constitution,  others  for  a  pure  absolute 
monarchy,  others  for  trusting  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope  the  temporal  power  of 
the  whole  country,  others  limiting  his  ac- 
tion to  the  spiritual,  others  pleading  the 
cause  of  union  with  Charles  Albert,  a  few, 
at  least,  dreaming  of  a  Republic." 

"  Yes,  young  Italy,  exclaimed  the  Sig- 
nora, with  a  sneering  fold  of  the  lips. 

'•  Young  Italy,  as  you  say  ;  that  is  to 
say.  young  scoundrelism." 

u  Agreed,"  replied  the  Signora,  laugh- 
ing. 

"This  party,  that  is  to  say,  young 
Italy,  is,  as  I  have  told  you,  small,  yet 
imperfectly  organized.  But  there  is  at 
its  head  a  handful  of  men,  full  of  activity, 
bold  to  imprudence,  and  reckless  enough 


not  to  recoil  before  obstacles  of  any  kind. 
These  men  are  speaking,  writing,  acting, 
influencing  the  people  by  their  speeches, 
and  profit  by  their  ignorance  to  infuse 
into  their  minds  detestiblc  notions  of 
liberty  and  self-government,  as  odious  to 
the  civilized  world  as  to  God  himself." 

"  Why  don't  you  grasp  at  the  ohiefs  of 
that  party,  and  send  them  to  the  careers 
duro. 

"  That  is  what  we  would  have  done " 
retorted  Father  Francisco,  lowering  his 
voice,  was  it  not  for  a  man  who  is  in  our 
way." 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?"  inquired  the  Sig- 
nora, advancing  her  head  with  a  move- 
ment of  curiosity. 

"  The  Pope,"  replied  the  father. 

"  God  bless  us !"  exclaimed  the  Sig- 
nora, "the  Pope!" 

"  Thanks  to  our  labor  and  to  the  help 
we  have  received  from  almost  all  the 
members  of  the  church,  cardinals,  mon- 
signori,  priests,  and  monks,  we  have 
checked  his  inclinations,  and  have  ren- 
dered his  efforts  powerless." 

"  Fortunately  you  have  done  so,"  re- 
plied the  culpable  wife  of  Niccolo,  ten- 
derly glancing  at  the  father. 

"The  Santedesti,  have  also  taken  an 
aetive  part  in  that  affair ;  so  have  done 
the  diplomatic  agents  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  England." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  As  soon,"  continued  the  father,  "  as 
the  intentions  of  Pio  IX.  were  known, 
we  directed,  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
States,  some  of  our  most  devoted  priests, 
and  several  members  of  the  Sanfedesti. 
These  men  had  for  mission  to  stop  at  every 
city,  to  indoctrinate  the  people,  that  is  to 
say,  to  show  them  the  danger  resulting 
from  the  measures  of  the  liberals,  which 
we  knew  would  be  granted  by  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  at  their  solicitation.  Whilst 
this  was  progressing,  we  had,  secretly, 
among  the  peasantry,  men  who  enter- 
tained sentiments  of  distrust  and  hatred 
to  Pio  IX. 

"  This  was  really  magnificent,"  replied 
the  Signora, "  but  to  what  end  did  you 
act  thus." 

"  To  what  end  ?  To  the  end  of  forcing 
Pio  IX.  to  abdicate,  and  to  elect  another 
in  his  stead.  Don't  you  see  that  this 
man  will  ruin  the  church  with  his  ideas  of 
reforms,  amnesty,  and  what  not  ?" 
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u  And  how  have  you  succeeded  ?"  en- 
quired the  Signora." 

"  Very  well,  till  presently.  The  Fie- 
rentese  have  entered  into  our  views,  and 
are  ready  to  second  us.  Several  of  them 
have  arrived  in  Home;  several  other 
cities  have  also  sent  their  men  to  assist 
us  in  the  present  emergency." 

"  This  is  the  part  of  your  project  which 
confounds  me.  I  cannot  yet  see  through 
it" 

"  At  a  certain  appointed  day,  and  upon 
a  signal  that  I  will  give,  all  the  men,  with 
the  Sanfedesti,  with  the  agents  of  Austria 
and  Russia  just  arrived,  will  arm  them- 
selves— " 

"To  what  purpose?"  interrupted  the 
Signora. 

"  Each  house  in  Rome,"  continued  the 
father,  smiling  at  the  impatience  of  his 
mistress,  "is  numbered,  and  registered 
upon  the  records  of  the  police  office :  the 
name  of  the  inmates,  their  position,  influ- 
ence, and  political  opinions,  are  noted 
down  on  the  same  book,  so  as  to  know  on 
which  side  they  rank,  and  how  the  govern- 
ment has  to  deal  with  them." 

"  And  after — "  inquired  the  Signora. 

"After — "  replied  Father  Francisco, 
somewhat  embarrassed.  "  My  dear,  have 
you  ever  read  French  history  ?" 

"  Why  yes, — I  have." 

"Do  you  recollect  a  certain  passage, 
called  the  night  of  the  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew." 

"  What  ?-— oh,"  exclaimed  the  Signora, 
with  an  involuntary  sentiment  of  terror ; 
but  recovering  herself,  "  Yes,  I  know," 
added  she,  her  head  bent  upon  her 
shoulder,  with  an  appearance  of  sub- 
mission ;  "  but  pray,  if  you  are  suspected, 
discovered,  I  mean,  our  partisans,  or 
the  partisans  of  Guise — what  than  will 
be  the  result  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't  be  afraid,  dear !  Pru- 
dence watches  over  our  counsels.  Our 
men,  the  avengers  of  the  true  Church 
and  the  true  God,  will  not  act  incon- 
siderately. Through  our  cares,  arms 
bearing  the  mottoes  of  the  liberals  have 
been  fabricated,  and  it  is  with  these 
arms  that  they  will  strike." 

In  finishing  these  words,  Father  Fran- 
cisco drew  from  beneath  his  gown,  an 
elegantly  chiselled  poinard,  on  the  han- 
dle of  which  were  engraved  these  words, 
"Young  Italy, for  JPio  7X" 


"  This  will  consummate  the  fate  of 
Mastai,"  exclaimed  the  infatuated  priest, 
with  an  accent  of  pride.  "  This  will  put 
an  end  to  the  wretched  projects  of  a  band 
of  assassins,  comploting  against  public 
security  and  rest,  for  their  personal  inter- 
est and  ambition.  This  will  intimidate 
Europe,  and  surround  Papacy  with  that 
respect  whioh  people  of  old  entertained 
for  her,"  added  the  father,  examining  the 
point  of  the  dagger.  "  Once  our  design 
carried  out,  the  liberal  movement  through 
the  continent  is  stopped.  Anarchy  smo- 
thered in  its  cradle,  will  only  live  by  the 
remembrance  of  its  misdeeas.  By  the 
means  of  our  allies,  the  Jesuits,  and  of 
our  subalterns,  the  priests,  we  master 
public  opinion,  and  direct  the  action  of 
kings ;  the  secrets  of  families  being  ours, 
through  the  confessional,  we  will  easily 
prevent  and  crush  any  attempt  to  a  revo- 
lutionary outbreak.  We  will  occupy,  di- 
rectly and  indireotly,  all  public  offices; 
we  will  be  found  upon  the  path  to  honor 
and  wealth,  directly  through  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth,  which  will  be  trusted 
to  us,  indirectly  by  our  influence,  without 
which  no  one  will  arrive  to  any  position 
in  society.  And  then,"  added  the  father, 
stopping  as  he  was  going  to  speak,  and 
mumbling  the  end  of  his  sentence — 

"Then?"  asked  the  Signora,  struck 
with  amazement  with  the  views  of  the 
Father,  "tfien— " 

"  Then ;  don't  you  guess?" 

"  I  dare  say' I  do  not." 

"  Then  Father  Francisco  will  ascend 
the  steps  of  honor ;  then  he  will  exchange 
his  title  of  Monsignori  for  a  higher,  a  bet- 
ter sounding  title ;  then  instead  of  bowing 
submissively  before  one  of  his  superiors, 
when  a  cardinal  happens  to  /pass  by,  ho 
will  walk  arm  in  arm  with  them,  and  in* 
stead  of  being  dressed  in  black,  or  in  vio- 
let, he  will  wear  the  purple." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Signora,  concentrat- 
ing her  whole  soul  on  the  words  pro- 
nounced by  the  Father,  "  yes — the  pur- 
ple— what  a  magnificent  color ;  the  rank ! 
what  a  high,  elevated,  noble  rank ;  Car- 
dinal !  I  always  dreamed  for  you  of  that 
title." 

"  An  ordinary  Cardinal  is  a  very  insig- 
nificant being ;"  continued  Father  Fran- 
cisco, "  if  he  does  not  heighten  his  posi- 
tion, with  some  great  office  in  the  state 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  or  Secretary 
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of  State,  for  instance.  If  that  man  has 
some  talent,  he  will  rise — rise  so  high, 
that  he  will  hold  the  fate  of  the  whole 
world  in  his  hands,  and  mle,  from  the 
Vatican,  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe." 

"What  a  magnificent  prospect!"  re- 
plied Signora  Savina.  "  And  to  think 
that  I  have  been  for  something  in  the  re- 
alization of  your  projects;  for  it  is  of 
yourself  that  you  now  speak,  Francisco,  is 
it  not?  It  is  your  plan  that  you  have 
unfolded,  in  the  words  you  have  just 
spoken  ?  To  think  that  I,  a  poor,  weak, 
ignorant  woman,  have  assisted  you  in  as- 
cending the  steps  of  so  high  a  fortune? 
What  a  consolation  for  a  humble  person 
like  me,  who  never  thought  of,  in  the  ser- 
vices she  bestowed  upon  you,  but  one 
thing,  her  love  for  you  ?" 

"  And  who  never  will  part  from  me,  I 
hope,"  replied  the  Father,  uas  long  as 
gratitude  and  affection  will  make  the 
bosom  of  a  man  beat." 

And,  in  thus  saying,  the  Father  made 
a  gesture  as  if  to  attract  the  Signora 
towards  him.  But  she,  repelling  his 
hand,  recoiled  on  the  back  of  the  sofa, 
whispering  the  words,  "  And  my  hus- 
band?" 

In  hearing  that  name,  the  reminiscence 
of  which  in  such  a  place,  and  at  such  an 
hour,  seemed  rather  ridiculous  than  sub- 
lime, the  father  could  not  refrain  from 
laughing. 

4- 1  thought,  my  dear,"  said  he,  u  that 
you  had  entirely  broken  with  the  idea  of 
calling  yourself  Signora  Savmi." 

u  True  !  I  had  j  but  now  that  my  hus- 
band is  converted,  I  do  not  know  if  I 
must  always  entertain  the  same  idea. 
Don't  you  think  that  I  ought  to  follow 
his  example?" 

u  Your  sentiments  are  certainly  of  the 
most  honorable  kind,"  replied  the  Father, 
and  if  your  husband  could  hear  you,  he 
would  certainly  be  both  enchanted  and 
edified,"  added  he,  with  a  sneering  accent. 
u  My  husband — there  is  no  danger  of 
his  presence  here.  He  is  now  too  much 
occupied    with   Ciceroacchio,    who    has 
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oome  purposely  from  Rome,  this  evening, 
to  have  an  interview  with  him." 

*  Ciceroacchio !"  shouted  the  Father 
with  a  sound  of  voice  in  which  passion 
was  perfectly  perceptible,  «  Ciceroacchio ! 
you  say?  Ciceroacchio?  Ciceroacchio 
here,  without  my  knowing  it.  You  know 
that  Ciceroacchio  is  here  and  you  don't 
tell  me?"  added  the  Father,  with  a  glance 
illuminated  with  the  furor  of  vengeance 
'•Quick  !  make  haste  !  let  me  go !" 

'■  Where — where — where  are  you  go- 
ing? said  the  Signora,  frightened  with 
the  furious  aspect  of  the  Father,  whom 
she  never  saw  before  in  such  a  state. 
Where  are  you  going,  Francisco  ?" 

"Where?  Don't  ask;  I  don't  know 
myself."  #  In  saying  these  words,  the  Far 
ther  instinctively  placed  his  hand  in  his 
gown,  and  ascertained  if  his  poinard  was 
there. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  Signora,  «  stay !  It  is 
late  j  Cioeroacchio  will  be  gone,  and  you 
will  lose  your  time  and  your  steps  in  a 
vain  attempt. 

u  He  must  die,"  said  the  Father,  in  a 
lower  tone,  "  he  must  die ;  the  scoundrel ! 
at  last  his  hour  has  come  I  The  Austri- 
ans  are  here,  the  Russians  also,  and  our 
faithful  Sanfedesti  hold  a  meeting  this 
evening.  He  is  ours.  He  cannot  escape. 
He  is  ours!"  shouted  the  Father,  in  a 
loud  voice,  without  earing  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  woman  with  whom  he  was 
"He  is  ours  !  The  Roman  chief  of  the 
Roman  rabble  is  ours  !  What  a  success  l 
What  a  victory !  What  a  trophy  !  For 
twenty  years  and  more  to  be  his  enemy, 
and  to  find  but  one  hour  in  that  fifth  of  a 
century— an  hour  only  to  grant  to  ven- 
geance, and  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  hatred 
which  cankers  my  bosom  !  Oh  blessed 
be  the  hour  when  my  dagger  will  find  its 
way  to  his  heart.  Blessed  be  the  moment 
when  I  might  witness  on  thy  pallid  face 
the  grin  of  agony  and  the  spasm  of  death. 
Ciceroacchio,"  added  the  Father,  in  leav- 
ing the  room, «  pray  thy  God,  if  it  be  true 
that  thou  believest  in  one  j  pray  thy  God, 
for  I  swear  upon  the  Gospel  thy  last  hour 
has  come,  and  thy  end  is  near  at  hand. " 
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THE  CANNIBAL  FEAST. 


BY   GEORGE   B.    WALLI8. 


FROM  "ARABELIA-A  STORY  OF  THE  TEXAS  REVOLUTION." 

The  Tonkeways,  an  Indian  tribe  of  Cannibals  in  Texas,  having  captured  a  straggling  journeyman 
printer,  are  described  as  making  the  following  disposition  of  the  unfortunate  wretch,  at  a  midnight 
feast,  in  one  of  those  little  copses  of  forest  trees,  peculiar  to  some  portions  of  the  prairies  of  Texas.— 

Ye  Go  dp.  what  a  stow  I 
A  Cannibal  orew. 


Were  holding  their  mid-night  barbecue  1 

A  circle  of  savages,  painted  and  bare, 

With  a  single  tuft  of  greasy  hair 

On  the  crowns  of  their  heads — ten  fiendish  souls, 

Sate  with  their  hands  supporting  their  souls, 

With  their  prisoner  broiling  upon  the  coals. 

And,  as  they  turned  him,  with  taunt  and  jeer, 

As  a  school-boy  turns  a  roasting  ear, 

They  chattered  to  see  the  gravy  fly, 

Spittering  across  to  a  neighbor's  eye. 

When  the  body  had  burnt  to  a  proper  crust, 

All  in  a  flame  like  a  Will-o-the-Wisp, 

They  carried  it  out  to  a  spot  that  was  olear, 

When  wolves  and  cannibals  joined  in  a  cheer! 

Their  chief  with  his  scalp-knife,  then  opening  the 

breast, 
Extracted  the  parts  which  he  thought  the  best. 
Tbe  reeking  heart  and  the  smoking  maw. 
Which,  smiling  like  Pluto,  he  handed  his  squaw, 


He  severed  the  head  and  the  tongue  cut  loose, 

Which  he  placed  in  the  hand  of  a  starved  pap  poo«e. 

Scooped  out  an  eye,  green,  swooUen  and  raw, 

Which  he  placed  to  his  lips  as  a  ripe  paw-paw— 

Then  lifting  the  scull,  as  ye  lift  a  bowl, 

He  drained  the  brains  through  the  eyelet  hola. 

Then  casting  the  ruined  vessel  away, 

For  the  head  of  the  printer  had  served  its  day. 

In  the  neighboring  stream  it  was  hoard  to  plash. 

Like  the  sound  of  an  empty  calibash. 

His  braves,  with  a  relish  which  seemed  to  increase. 

Up  to  their  elbows  in  ashes  and  grease. 

Sans  catsup  or  condiments,  used  when  we  dine. 

Feasting  on  steaks,  and  joints,  and  chine, 

Soon  dissected  the  form  divine, 

Grinning  and  grunting  like  surfeited  hogs, 

As  they  threw  the  bones  at  the  prairie  dogs, 

Whicfc  prowled  around,  a  musical  host, 

Drawn  to  the  ground  by  the  scent  of  the  roast. 
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THE   WAR  IN  HUNGARY: 


STILES-HENNINGSEN-GORGEY. 


Austria  in  1848-9.  Late  Political 
Movements  in  Vienna,  Milan,  &c.  De- 
tails of  Campaigns  in  Lombardy,  &c. 
Full  Account  of  the  Revolution  in 
Hungary,  &c.'  Historical  Sketches  of 
the  Austrian  Government,  dec.  By 
William  H.  Stiles,  late  Charged* Affairs 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 

Such  are  a  few  items  of  a  title  page,  which 
is  the  length  of  an  essay.  It  prefaces  two 
goodly  volumes,  each  of  some  four  or  five 
hundred  pages,  which  afford  reasonable 
space  for  the  varied  and  interesting  subjects 
promised  in  that  title  page ;  whilst  the 
official  character  and  opportunities  accessible 
to  its  author  encourage  the  presumption 
that  his  book  will  convey  no  small  amount  of 
useful  information  to  his  readers. 

A  cursory  glance  sufficed,  however,  to 
assure  us,  and  careful  examination  has  con- 
firmed the  conviction  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  eight  or  nine  hundred  pages 
more  superficial,  or  more  speciously  and  ma- 
liciously intended  to  subserve  reactionary 
prejudice.  Mr.  W.  H.  Stiles  is,  we  lament 
to  say,  a  Democrat  The  title  of  his  book 
announces  him  as  a  diplomatist,  its  contents 
show  him  to  be  a  Fogy.  We  have  but  small 
confidence  in  diplomatists,  as  diplomacy  has 
hitherto  been  conducted.  For  Fogyi9m  it  is 
known  that  we  have  no  predelection,  but 
when  the  Fogy  and  diplomatist  are  united 
in  the  same  person,  we  will  only  trust  our 
feelings  to  say  that  it  -constitutes  a  most 
offensive  combination.  Many  a  prejudiced 
but  honest  Whig  would  blush  both  at  the 
tendency  of  these  volumes  and  at  its  in- 
sidious nature,  and  we  think  it  only  common 
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justice  to  that  party,  and  a  simple  duty  to 
our  own,  to  unmask  tae  animus,  and  expose 
the  modus  operandi  of  this  peeudo  Dem- 
ocrat. 

It  was  classically  said  in  a  classic  tongue 
of  a  great  man  "  What  has  he  touched  that 
he  has  not  adorned?"  A  perusal  of  the 
book  before  us  irresistibly  suggests  the  inver- 
sion of  this  laudatory  question,  and  prompts 
the  reader  to  ask  in  reference  to  the  multi- 
tudinous subjects  treated  by  W.  H.  Stiles 
"  What  has  he  touched  that  he  has  not  mis- 
represented ?" 

We  have  ascertained  that  during  the 
Hungarian  .contest,  when  Kossuth,  then 
elect  Governor  of  Hungary,  appealed  to  the 
United  States  for  their  mediation  through 
Mr.  Stiles,  that  he  directly  communicated 
this  note  to  the  Austrian  Government.  The 
act  in  itself  was  of  little  consequence.  If 
not  committed  the  fact  would  have  become 
knawn  without  delay  to  the  cabinet  of 
Francis-Joseph  through  Mr.  Schwarz  the 
United  States  Consul-General,  notoriously 
and  avowedly,  we  might  say,  a  creature  of 
the  Austrian  Government, — conveniently  sal- 
aried by  the  United  States. 

But  it  proves  the  spirit  in  which  our  rep- 
resentative was  acting,  and  that  it  is  not  as 
we  should  otherwise  have  imagined,  Mr. 
Schwarz  speaking  through  an  ignorant,  If 
culpably  ignorant  mouthpiece ;  but  a  willing 
re-actionary  recipient  of  his  ideas,  pouring 
them  forth  with  that  overreaching  cunning 
which  is  so  apt  to  characterise  and  to  frus- 
trate the  attempts  of  malevolent  mediocrity. 

Our  first  impression  was  to  lament  that 
the  representative  of  so  great  a  nation  should 
not  only  have  been  ignorant,  but  have  re- 
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mained  thus  ignorant  with  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  information. 

A  more  careful  examination  has  unveil- 
ed to  us  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Stiles  belongs  to  that  class  of  men  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  with  great  pains  diligent- 
ly selected  by  our  administrations,  as  liring 
apologies  of  our  institutions  to  European 
monarchy,  by  discrediting  them  through 
pusillanimous  subserviency. 

To  be  forgiven  for  the  republicanism  they 
represent,  there  is  no  meanness  to  which 
these  gentlemen, — more  officiously  conserv- 
ative than  the  conservatives  of  the  Old 
World — do  not  resort.  Whilst  thus  deserv- 
ing the  marked  reprobation  of  their  fellow 
countrymen,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
they  thereby  secure  only  the  deserved  con- 
tempt of  those  they  basely  strive  to  con- 
ciliate. 

An  English  Tory  will  tell  you  in  answer 
to  the  great  revolutionizing  example  afford- 
ed by  this  country,  and  so  significantly 
adduced  by  the  masses  of  the  British  people 
44  That  every  respectable  (he  means  official) 
American  is  more  conservative  than  himself," 
ashamed,  and  endeavoring  to  frame  excuses 
for  his  own  form  of  government. 

He  will  apply  with  well  deserved  scorn 
the  epithets  of  •*  flunkey,"  tuft-hunter,  or 
lick -spittle,  which  few  of  our  represen- 
tatives, we  blush  to  say,  have  failed  to  merit 
or  escaped,  though  a  true  republican  inde- 
pendence and  spirit,  as  recent  examples 
show  would  have  commanded  even  amongst 
those  most  prejudiced  and  hostile,  a  respect 
which  servile  ministers,  charges  and  attaches 
have  failed  unifornajy  to  secure. 

The  book  before  u9  has  evidently  been 
framed  by  its  author  to  deceive  his  fellow 
citizens  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  expression 
of  pretended  sympathies  with  the  cause  of 
freedom,  whilst  on  the  other  calumniating 
men  and  misrepresenting  acts,  to  curry 
favor  with  diplomacies  and  courts. 

Mr.  Stiles  as  a  Democrat  who  knows  sow 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  flows  will  not  run 
counter  to  it,  but  at  the  same  time  in  an  un- 
derhand way,  and  possibly  with  an  eye  to 
future  sojourn  in  foreign  capitals,  is  eager  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  absolutism  by 
slandering  its  enemies. 

So  much  for  the  spirit  in  which  these 
volumes  are  conceived ;  but,  running  with 
the  hare  and  hunting  with  the  hounds,  as 
their  author  attempts  to  do,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  sit  upon  two  chairs  he  falls  through, 
on  account  of  the  clumsy  manner  in  which 
his  task  has  been  accomplished. 

The  result  of  bis  labors  is  a  voluminous 
and  heterogenous  compilation  from  all  kinds 
of  authorities,  good,  bad,  contradictory  and 
indifferent,  and  amongst  which  not  unfre- 


quenlly  he  avowedly  derives  his  information 
about  things  passing  in  the  empire  he  inhabit- 
ed, from  Foreign  newspapers,  which,  being 
quoted  by  Mr.  Stiles,  in  return  have  quoted 
Mr.  Stiles. 

A  tone  of  impartiality  is  affected  whose 
style  reminds  us  of  the  recent  description  of 
Japan  in  a  comic  periodical,  in  which  the  wri- 
ter says,  with  mock  gravity — "  Some  say  the 
population  of  this  island  is  five  thousand, 
others  place  it  at  five  millions,  on  which  ac- 
count, we  think,  we  may  safely  set  it  down 
at  fifty  thousand." 

There  is  only  one  circumstance,  and  that 
we  conceive  must  have  been  unintentional — 
we  mean  the  prosy  and  unreadable  character 
of  the  narration — which  is  likely  to  conceal 
the  insincerity  of  this  pretence  from  readers 
who,  if  they  could  wade  through  these  mor- 
al nine  hundred  pages,  should  be  reminded, 
that  no  average  can  be  struck  between  a  true 
statement  and  a  false  one,  and  that  the  pass- 
er-by who  should  have  attempted  to  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  statements  of  the  two 
knights  disputing  about  the  color  of  the  dou- 
ble-faced black  and  white  statue,  by  asserting 
that  the  figure's  face  was  grey,  would  cer- 
tainly have,  been  more  in  the  wrong  than 
one,  and  (as  the  case  turned  out)  than  both 
the  disputants. 

There  are  two  subjects  treated  of  in  this 
work  to  which,  as  the  mosj  important,  we 
shall  principally  advert,  viz. — the  war  in  Italy 
and  the  Hungarian  and  the  Austrian  war  and 
revolution — on  all  of  which  subjects  Mr. 
Stiles  expatiates  in  circumstantial  detail. 

Now  setting  aside  the  suspicion  which  ob- 
trudesjupon  us,  of  wilful  ignorance  and  vol- 
untary misrepresentation,  we  should  hardly 
have  called  him  to  account  for  being  mis- 
informed, even  though  considering  his  offi- 
cial capacity  we  might  have  some  right 
to  expect  that  he  would  be  adequately 
posted  as  to  events  of  so  much  importance, 
occurring  within  the  sphere  of  his  diplo- 
matic duties ;  but  we  cannot  pardon  him  for 
attempting  to  misinform  others,  and  this  may 
be  done,  as  he  has  done  it,  as  much  by  errors 
of  omission  as  of  commission. 
.  A  writer  affecting  to  gjve  a  full  account  of 
the  war  and  independence,  and  who  should 
omit  such  facts  as  Burgoyne's  surrender,  the 
battle  of  Saratoga,  or  Arnold's  treason,  would 
as  much  mislead  an  ignorant  reader  as  if  he 
reversed  these  facts  of  history. 

The  best  criticism  of  M»>  Stiles'  account 
of  the  wars  of  Italy  will  be  found  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  "  The  Campaigns  of  Charles  Albert 
and  of  the  Republicans  in  Italy,"  (published 
with  maps  and  plans  in  the  two  last  numbers 
of  this  Review)  and  in  the  comparison  of  this 
account  with  his  rambling  narration. 

Read  by  the  light  of  that  comparison  it  will 
appear  a  mere  spiritless  and  miscellaneous 
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compilation,  in  which,  parrot-like,  he  repeats 
from  correspondents'  letters,  Austrian  dis- 
patches and  unanthenticated  pamphlets,  ac- 
counts of  battles  and  of  marches  with  all  the 
circumstantiality  of  name  and  date,  and  all  the 
tedium  of  detail,  but  without  appreciation  of 
the  remarkable  political  features  which  mark 
this  contest,  and  even  without  mention  or 
perception  of  the  most  striking  combinations 
or  errors  which  give  to  it  a  purely  military 
and  historic  interest 

As  one  instance  amongst  many,  we  would 
refer  our  reader  back  to  the  rash  march  of 
Radetzky  to  relieve  Peschiera,(page  303,  vol. 
2,  No.  9  of  this  Review,)  Whereby  he  hazard- 
ed destruction  at  the  hands  of  Charles  Al- 
bert— to  the  neglect  of  that  sovereign  to  pro- 
fit by  the  occasion—to  Radetzky's  failure  in 
profiting  by  this  neglect  on  account  of  the 
gallant  and  unexpected  resistance  made  by  a 
small  body  of  Neapolitans  and  Tuscans  at 
Curtatone,  and  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time 
occasioned  by  his  subsequent  hesitation,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  did  not  get  to  Goi- 
to  before  the  Piedmontese,  was  beaten  back 
then — and  failed  to  carry  this  strategic  point 
on  the  river,  and,  therefore,  to  relieve  Pes- 
chiera  the  object  of  his  march. 

Of  this  interesting  episode,  Mr.  Stiles 
makes  the  following  hash : 

This  fortress,  being  closely  pressed,  and  una- 
ble to  hold  oat  more  than  a  Tew  hoars,  Marshal  Ra- 
detzky, re-enforced  by  the  arrival  of  Nugent's 
forces,  under  the  command  of  Count  Thum,  left  Ve- 
rona on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  May,  and  marched 
all  that  night  and  the  next  day,  on  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy,  toward  Mantua  (as  by  the  direct  road  the 
Piedmontese  positions  were  too  strong),  having, 
by  a  feint  attack  on  the  enemy,  misled  them,  and 
thai  concealed  his  march  towards  that  fortress. 
'  By  this  maneuvering,'  says  the  field-marshal, •  I 
succeeded  in  throwing  my  forces  rapidly  on  the  ex- 
treme right  wing  of  the  enemy ;  and  thas  I  yes- 
terday (the  29th)  passed  the  Mincio  with  my  army 
ander  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress  of  Mantaa/ 
After  this,  on  the  same  day,  as  Radetzky  farther 
reports, '  in  order  to  attack  the  flanks  of  oar  ene- 
my, and  to  advance  with  my  army  into  the  plain, 
I  was  forced  to  take  the  fortified  position  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mantua  and  Curtatone.  This  dif- 
ficult task  was  successfully  executed;  in  three 
hours  all  the  lines  were  taken,  and  about  two 
thoasand  prisoners,  among  whom  were  one  colo- 
nel, sixty-six  officers,  one  battalion  of  Neapolitan 
troops,  five  cannon,  four  powder-flasks  and  one 
flag.'  The  object  of  Radetzky  was  to  follow  up  the 
line  of  the  Mincio,  and  to  force  the  enemy,  by  that 
movement,  to  leave  the  river,  or  to  fight.  A  victory 
here  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  result.  The 
enemy  had,  on  the  loft  side  ot  the  Mincio,  no  other 
means  of  retreat  bat  by  the  prolongation  of  his 
right  flank,  while  he  had  in  his  rear  the  G-arda 
Lake,  the  yet  uncaptared  fortress  of  Peschiera, 
and  the  high  Alps,  while  the  Austrian  army  had  a 
completely  secured  line  of  retreat  toward  Mantua. 
A  more  favorable,  strategic  plan  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.  So  secret  and  rapid  had  been  the 
movements  of  Radetzky,  that  it  was  not  until  the 
29th,  and  after  he  had  passed  Mantua,  that  Charles 
Albert  became  aware  that  he  had  quitted  Verona. 


He  was,  consequently,  taken  altogether  by  sur- 
prise, and  his  lines  completely  turned. 

The  Mincio,  from  Peschiera  to  Mantaa,  forms  a 
larger  lake  as  it  approaches  the  latter  town.  The 
Austrians  had  the  choice  of  issuing  forth  on  either 
side  of  the  lake  and  the  Mincio.  This  rendered 
the  investment  of  Mantaa  by  the  Piedmontese  a 
difficult  task.  Accordingly,  Charles  Albert  had 
kept  at  a  considerable  distance,  at  Valeggio  and 
Volta,  leaving  merely  light  and  irregular  troops  to 
watch  Mantau. 

Radetzky  marched  out  of  Mantua  on  the  29th. 
at  the  head  of  aboat  thirty  thousand  men.  He  is- 
sued southwest  of  the  lake  and  the  Mincio,  rooted 
the  irregular  troops,  and  moved  up  the  Mincio  on 
its  Lombardian  side,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  divide 
the  Piedmontese.  The  road  from  Verona  to  Cre- 
mona traverses  the  Mincio  at  the  bridge  of  Goito, 
and  then  strikes  off,  straight  as  an  arrow,  to  the 
village  of  Gazeoldo.  This  road  was  the  line  ta- 
ken up  by  Charles  Albert,  his  two  first  lines  being 
in  advance  of  Goito,  and  the  reserve  at  Volta.  In 
this  position  of  the  parties,  an  attack  was  com* 
menced,  about  1  o'clock  on  the  30th,  by  Radetzky 
on  the  Piedmontese  position.  The  result  is  claimed 
as  a  great  victory  by  the  Piedmontese,  but  the  en- 
gagement was  but  a  slight  one.  The  Piedmontese, 
about  fifty  thousand  strong,  were  commanded  by 
General  Bava,  assisted  by  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  Each  party  retained  its  ground;  but 
the  Piedmontese  had  been  turned,  and  Radetzky 
found  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Had  the 
Piedmontese  been  beaten  in  a  pitched  battle,  they 
would  have  been  cut  off  from*  Cremona,  Brescia, 
and  Milan,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  what  was  so 
lately  their  advance,  viz.  the  left  bank  of  the  Min- 
cio, where  they  would  have  been  exposed  to  an 
attack  from  Verona  and  Mantaa,  provided  strong 
reserves  had  been  left  at  these  fortresses.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Marshal  Radetzky  to  have  offered 
the  decisive  battle  at  this  point,  for  which  reason 
he  threw  up  barricades  and  intrenchments ;  but 
two  circumstances,  altogether  unforseen,  occurred, 
and  caused  him  to  change  his  plans. 

"The  object  of  Radetzjjy,"  says  Stiles, 
"was  to  follow  up  the  lin^of  the  Mincio  and 
force  the  enemy,  by  that  movement,  to  leave 
the  river,  or  fight."  Further  on  he  says  that 
it  was,  if  possible,  to  divide  the  Piedmontese. 
Now  we  submit  that  the  object  of  Radetzky 
was  not  to  follow  up  the  line  of  the  Mincio, 
but  that  following  up  or  rather  ascending,  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mincio  was  only  a  means 
of  attaining  his  object,  which  object  was  as 
plain  as  a  pike-staff,  namely,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Goito,  and  the  only  places  of  passage 
on  the  Mincio,  by  reaching  them  before  the 
Piedmontese,  or  by  reaching  them  in  greater 
number  than  the  Piedmontese,  and  so  carrying 
them  by  force.  Having  thus  placed  the  river 
between  him  and  the  Piedmontese  army,  and 
secured  the  passages  over  it,  he  could  have 
marched  up  the  right  bank  to  relieve  Peschi- 
era, and  the  Piedmontese  .army,  which,  to 
prevent  him,  must  have  fought  at  the  great* 
eat  disadvantage  by  endeavoring  to  pass  the 
Mincio.  Furthermore,  by  the  success  of 
this  operation,  Charles  Albert  would  have 
been  cut  off  from  his  lines  of  communication 
and  enclosed  by  three  rivers  and  the  lake  in 
a  wasted  country  which  he.  could  only  have 
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got  out  of,  by  passing  these  rivers  somewhere 
at  disadvantage. 

Radetzky 's  object,  therefore,  was  not  to 
make  the  enemy  leave  the  river  or  fight.  It 
was  to  get  to  this  passage  of  the  river  before 
Mm,  and  as  to  the  presumed  alternative  desid- 
.  eratum  of  fighting,  Radetzky  could  have  se- 
cured that  by  marching  directly  out  of  Vero- 
na without  three  days  of  harassing  and  cir- 
cuitous march.  As  to  his  object  being  to  di- 
vide the  Piedmontcse,  we  can  conceive  no 
movement  better  calculated  to  induce  them 
and  permit  them  to  concentrate  and  unite 
than  the  collection  of  his  whole  disposable 
force  to  threaten  one  strategic  point  npon 
their  rear. 

The-  movement  of  Radetzky  was  a  rash 
and  dangerous  one,  but  which  promising 
immense  advantages,  would  have  been  fitted 
to  desperate  circumstances.  As  to  the 
"  completely  secured  line  of  retreat"  of  the 
Austrian  army  "  towards  Mantua"  if  beaten, 
what  could  have  secured  their  retreat  from 
Mantua  on  Legnano  and  Verona,  but  the 
tempestuous  weather  and  inactivity  of  Charles 
Albert?  With  regard  to  the  Piedmontese 
being  "  exposed  to  an  attack  from  Verona 
and  Mantua,  provided  strong  reserves  had 
been  left  in  those  fortresses,"  and  it  being 
"  the  intention  of  Marshal  Radetzky  to  have 
offered  a  decisive  battle  at  this  point,  for 
which  reason  he  threw  up  barricades  and 
intrenchments."  What  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  does  the  Charge  mean  ? 

What  does  he  mean  by  "this  point?" 
Goito,  or  Mantua,  or  Verona,  or  some  place 
between  the  two?  All  are  suppositions 
equally  absurd.  At  Goito,  Radetzky  did 
not  arrive  till  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (not  1, 
as  Stiles  says),  and  the  last  Piedmontese  corps 
had  been  formed  in  battle  at  midday :  Ra- 
detzky, therefore,  had  not  thrown  up  in- 
trench ments  at  Goito.  If  Mantua  or  Verona 
be  meant,  what  possible  reason  could  there 
be  for  believing  that  Charles  Albert,  if  he 
got  into  trouble,  would  come  and  attack  the 
iotrenchments  there  thrown  up,  and  in  a 
like  manner  if  any  intermediate  spot  be  desig- 
nated, how,  seeing  that  Mantua  and  Verona 
are  a  long  days'  march  apart,  rationally  sup- 
pose that  he  would  be  so  insane  as  to 
come  up  and  break  his  head  against  imped- 
iments he  might  so  easily  avoid  ? 

We  have  taken  this  passage,  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  other  nonsense  which  our 
author  writes,  when  attempting  to  describe 
military  operations. 

But  it  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
same  time  he  slurs  over  the  gallant  defence 
made  at  Curtatone  by  six  thousand  Neapol- 
itans and  Tuscans,  for  many  hours  against 
Radetzky's  whole  army,  which  was  not  only  a 
great  military  but  a  remarkable  political  fact. 


Mr.  Stiles,  however,  candidly  cites  many 
of  his  authorities,  the  "  Bulletins  of  Radet- 
zky," the  Vienna  Gazette,  the  Evening 
Mail,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  Times 
correspondent. 

'  We  have  thus  a  United  States  Chargi 
d?  Affaires  giving  to  the  world,  with  the 
weight  of  his  official  position,  a  rcchavffe  of 
the  falsehoods  and  calumnies  of  the  organs 
of  absolutism  and  reaction,  and  stamping 
with  his  name  the  misrepresentations  and 
lies  of  Austrian  generals  and  agents,  and  of 
such  men  as  the  Times  correspondent,  M. 
B.  Hon  an,  whose  son  is  atXaehi  to  a  Nea- 
politan legation,  and  of  such  papers  aa  the 
Tory  Morning  Chronicle,  whose  foreign 
correspondence  is  written  in  Waterloo  Place 
or  in  the  Strand. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  all  his  sym- 
pathies should  everywhere  be  with  author- 
ity and  its  discomfited  myrmidons. 

"  It  was  to  the  AuBtrians  a  dreadful  resol- 
ution," says  Stiles,  speaking  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  Milan,  ki  but  there  was  do  alterna- 
tive." 

Speaking  of  the  evacuation  of  Vienna,  he 
says  still  more  feelingly  : 

The  manifestations  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
National  Guard,  and  mob,  toward  noon,  became  so 
threatening  that  the  intimidated  ministry  issued  a 
proclamation  revoking  the  order  of  the  pre  nous 
day  for  disarming  the  students  and  closing  the 
university,  and  directing  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  the  regular  troops  from  the  city.  The  proad 
Roman  legions,  stripped  of  their  arms,  and  almost 
of  their  clothing,  and  forced  by  the  Samnites  to 
pass  under  the  yoke  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  could 
not  have  felt  more  chagrin  than  did  those  brave 
troops,  compelled  now,  lor  a  third  time,  to  march 
out  and  leave  the  city  to  a  party  of  insolent  youths 
and  unarmed  workmen. 

After  telling  us  of  "  unwarrantable  attacks 
on  the  Imperial  family,"  and  mentioning 
with  horror  "the  many  new  newspapers 
which  appeared,"  and  by  means  of  which 
the  people  were  *'  thoroughly  demoralised," 
he  fa! Is  into  the  cant  of  absolutism  and 
says : 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  throughout  Europe 
that  Austria  had  joined  the  progressive  movement 
of  the  times,  emissaries  from  different  parts  of  Che 
Continent,  particularly  from  France  and  Northern 
Germany,  nocked  to  Vienna,  and,  by  their  acute- 
ness  and  activity,  soon  discovered  the  elements 
upon  which  to  base  their  operations.  The  students 
of  the  university,  ardent,  inexperienced,  and  un- 
tiring, became  admirable  instruments  m  the  hands 
of  the  unprincipled  propagandists,  whose  great 
effort  seemed  everywhere  to  break  down  all  gov- 
ernment, destroy  all  the  bonds  of  society,  and  ts 
produce,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  a  Pandemonium  oa 
earth.  So  artfully  did  they  flatter  the  vanity,  and 
minister  to  the  pride  of  the  inexperienced  youths, 
that  they  found  it  but  an  easy  task  to  convince 
them  of  their  fitness  to  perform  the  first  parts  is 
the  drama  before  them,  and  to  utter  the  leading 
voice  in  the  re-organisation  of  the  state ;  and  I " 
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was,  consequently,  from  that  period,  no  measure 
of  the  government  which  they  did  not  feel  them- 
selves called  npon  to  consider,  and  universally  to 
condemn. 

Another  element  for  the  aotion  of  these  emis- 
saries consisted  in  the  numerous  proletaria,  or  rab- 
ble, in  and  around  the  city,  consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  ouvriers,  or  workmen,  in  the  different 
factories  with  which  the  faubourgs  and  neighbor- 
hood of  Vienna  abound,  together  with  the  thou- 
sands of  idle  and  criminal  beings  that  exist  in 
every  large  capital,  who,  becoming  easy  converts 
to  the  Communist  principles,  diligently  circulated 
among  them,  proved  sources  of  great  embarrass- 
ment to  the  government. 

•  •  *  *  * 

The  students  now  began  to  cultivate  a  most 
cordial  intimacy  with  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
population. 

Shocking  1 


Declaring  war  against  the  nobility,  clergy,  mili- 
tary, and  court;  criticising  and  censuring  what- 
ever of  character  and  respectability  existed  among 
these  classes  of  society,  they  became  the  flatterers 
of  the  mob ;  talked  to  the  proletaria  of  their  sacred 
rights,  and  of  the  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
of  all  classes  of  society;  and,  with  the  breath  of 
adulation,  instilled  into  their  minds  the  poison  of 
corruption.  For  the  advancement  of  tneir  pur- 
poses, and  to  give  more  extensive  circulation  to 
their  baneful  influence,  numerous  clubs  were  now 
formed.  Like  that  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  these 
clubs  were  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  agitators. 
Here  the  masses  received  the  first  beams  of  en- 
lightenment, and  heard  for  the  first  time  such 
words  as  liberty  and  sovereignty  of  the  people ; 
or,  rather,  were  first  taught  practical  definitions  of 
those  terms ;  that  of  thte  first,  licentiousness ;  and 
of  the  second,  anarchy. 

•  •  *  *  * 

The  ministry  were  incapable  of  any  energetic 
interference,  and  stood  by  silent  and  idle  spectators 
of  such  scenes,  without  one  effort  to  suppress  them, 
and  without  endeavoring,  by  other  means,  to  at- 
tract attention  and  allay  the  excitement  of  the 
people.  No  effort  was  made  either  to  enforce 
order  or  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 
.   *  *  *  *  a 

A  deputation  having  with  some  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  domestics,  gained  access  to  the  minis- 
ter, and  told  him  that  the  object  of  their  visit  was 
to  communicate  the  will  of  the  people,  which  was, 
that  he  should  immediately  resign  his  office.  Count 
Fiquelmont,  instead  of  ordering  the  insolent  in- 
truders from  his  presence — an  act  not  only  justifia- 
ble, but  one  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  a  veteran  general  of  the  army — 
proceeded  to  inquire  of  the  committee  what  un- 
popular measures  he  had  been  guilty  of  that  could 
have  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Stiles,  in  fact,  transcribes,  and  falls 
into  all  the  jargon  of  the  organs  of  reaction; 
only  be  forgets  that  they  have  been  in  this 
respect  more  consistent  than  himself — they 
have  been  silent  with  regard  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  people,  and  the  provo- 
cations of  despotism,  which  he  has  candidly 
admitted,  in  his  eagerness  to  swell  his  vol- 
umes by  indiscriminate  appropriation  and 
quotation,    and    all    this    sympathy    with 


absolutism,  and  regret  at  Its  overthrow, 
comes  in  his  book  after  pages  and  paragraphs 
devoted  to  "  the  bureaucratic  system,"  u  mo- 
nopoly in  trade,"  "  patronage  of  the  church," 
"  censorship,"  "  spy  system,"  "  examination 
of  letters,"  and  a  host  of  other  paternal  bless- 
ings. 

Of  the  very  Austrian  soldiers  whose 
humiliation  is  so  distressing  to  him  at  Milan, 
he  has  told  us  that 


On  the  3d  of  January,  an  Austrian  soldier  en- 
countering such  treatment,  a  cigar  being  rudely 
snatched  from  his  lips  while  quietly  promenading 
the  streets,  be  instantly  returned  and  reported  at 
the  military  quarters  the  circumstance  which  had 
occurred.  The  soldiers,  incensed,  immediately 
started  forth  in  squads  (some  allege  that  they  were 
sent  out  by  their  commanders),  and  paraded  the 
streets  with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  with  a  view, 
doubtless,  of  inducing  a  repetition  of  the  insult. 
One  of  these  groups  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
they  encountered  the  mob,  and  met  with  the  treat- 
ment which  they  had  expected;  whereupon. draw- 
ing their  side-arms  (which  alone,  fortunately,  they 
had  been  permitted  to  wear)  and  charging  the 
crowd,  they  killed  eight  persons  and  wounded 
about  fifty. 

On  the  authority  of  an  English  Tory 
paper,  as  appears  from  the  foot  note — a 
pretty  authority  for  a  United  States  minis- 
ter at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  to  quote  about 
Vienna ! — he  says,  speaking  of  u  The  youth  of 
the  university,"  and  the  4i  ouvriers  or  work- 
men" in  the  different  "  fabrics"  (qy.  manu- 
factories?) of  the  faubourgs  and  vicinity, 

Who  felt  not  a  particle  of  interest  either  in  the 
government  or  the  country,  who  lived  to-day  on  the 
earnings  of  yesterday,  and  whose  only  hope  for 
the  morrow  rested  on  the  earnings  of  today.  To 
such  a  class  any  change  which  might  come  must 
be  for  the  better,  as  it  could  not  possibly  be  for  the 
worse.  They  are  the  bane  of  every  government; 
to  them  the  restraint  of  any  regular  authority, 
however  free,  is  insupportable;  and  their  every 
effort  is  aimed  at  its  destruction.  Like  certain 
animals,  they  are  brought  forth  by,  and  can  exist 
only  in  an  atmosphere  of  dissolution.  Their  only 
conception  of  liberty  is  licejUiousness — the  liberty 
to  do  anything  and  everything  which  their  inclina- 
tions or  interests  might  dictate ;  their  only  ideas 
of  jastice  consist  in  an  equal  division  of  property 
— a  doctrine  which  comports  most  admirably  with 
their  destitute  condition,  for,  having  nothing  in  the 
world  to  contribute,  they  can  only  be  the  gainers 
by  the  division.  Sach  are  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Communists  of  Germany  and  the  Red  Republicans 
of  France.  The  leaders  (those  who  figure  in.  their 
clubs  and  direct  the  movements  of  the  animal 
mass)  are  atheists  in  religion  as  well  as  politics  ; 
who  look  upon  the  creation  as  the  work  of  chance, 
society  as  a  state  of  slavery;  who  deny  a  Supreme 
Power  in  the  guidance  of  things  on  earth,  declare 
religion  a  scarecrow  to  frighten  the  vulgar.  All 
these  men  worship  one  idol,  that  of  their  own  will 
and  of  their  own  caprices. 

For  the  slaughter  of. Counts  Lamberg  and 
Latour  he  is  full  of  sympathy,  eulogising 
the  u  loyalty  and  manly  spirit"  of  the  latter, 
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hough  Lamberg  was  treasonably  and  sur- 
reptitiously entering  Pesth  to  attempt  a 
coup  d'etat,  and  though  Latour,  as  was  af- 
terwards proven  in  the  intercepted  corres- 
pondence, when  made  public,  was  uncon- 
stitutionally and  treacherously  sending  Jel- 
lachic  the  aid  he  solemnly  denied;  he  is 
filled  with  horror  at  their  assassins,  and 
delighted  with  the  punishment  even  of  the 
fellow  countrymen  of  such  wretches ;  but 
he  has  no  pity  fir  the  eight  killed  and  fifty 
wounded  at  Milan,  and  of  the  hundreds 
butchered  at  Vienna  at  Winddischgratz ;  he 
only  diplomatically  remarkB  that  "  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  Imperial  troops  might  have 
been  displayed  with  more  unalloyed  glory." 

We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Stiles'  narration  of 
the  Hungarian  war  and  revolution. 

There  has  never  been  a  contest  of  anything 
like  equal  magnitude,  or  which  had  excited 
one-tenth  part  as  much  interest,  which  has 
remained  so  little  known.  Not  only  do  both 
sympathisers  and  opponents  of  the  Hun- 
.  garian  cause  ignore  the  main  features  of  the 
struggle,  but  its  actual  skeleton  outline  is 
unknown.  Of  this  want  of  knowledge  the 
chief  cause  is,  that  of  all  the  books  written 
on  the  subject,  we  know  but  one,  which 
gives  an  intelligible  account  of  the  whole 
war,  and  this  pamphlet  is  so  concentrated 
as  to  be  meagre  of  all  details,  and  almost 
literally  what  its  title  purports,  a  condensa- 
tion of  facts  and  figures. 

All  the  preceding  books,  which  would  fill 
the  shelf  of  a  small  library,  afford  only  partial 
and  fragmentary  information,  or  a  tissue  of 
romance  and  misrepresentation,  which  make 
confusion  worse  confounded. 

The  reasons  of  this  deficiency  are  easy  to 
assign.  The  Hungarian  contest  lasting  only 
eleven  months  was  almost  unprecedented ly 
fruitful  in  events,  developed  on  a  theatre  so 
extensive,  that  the  majority  of  the  actors  in  it 
had  no  time  or  opportunity  to  learn  what 
passed  beyond  their  own  immediate  sphere  of 
action.  Besides  this  there  was  a  small  party 
of  officers,  the  immediate  creatures  of  Gflr- 
gey,  his  accomplices  in  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  military  despotism,  if  not  his  subse- 
quent treason  to  the  country,  who  industri- 
ously circulated  the  specious  falsehoods  by 
which  he  endeavored  to  work  out  his  aims. 
Hungary  by  its  geographical  position  was  so 
isolated  from  the  west  that  it  was  an  average 
of  six  weeks  before  any  intelligence  could 
penetrate  to  western  Europe,  which  was 
driven  to  depend  for  its  information  on  Aus- 
trian bulletins  or  on  the  London  Times.  The 
London  Times,  the  organ  of  the  middle  and 
monied  classes,  and  of  free-trade  principles 
in  England,  was  then  and  is  now  the  organ 
of  continental  absolutism,  having  been  se- 
lected and  gained  over  by  the  despotic  pow- 
ers on  account  of  its  home  influence  and  ex- 


tensive circulation.  The  London  Timet 
alone  was  permitted  to  have  correspondents 
on  the  Hungarian  frontier  and  in  Austrian 
Italy,  and  of  these  three  were  proven  to  be 
employe's  in  the  Austrian  police,  one  an  ex- 
teacher  in  Metternich's  family,  and  a  fifth  the 
father  of  a  Neapolitan  attacks. 

The  few  men  enabled  by  their  position  to 
take  a  bird's-eye  view  had  either  no  leisure 
to  write,  were  unwilling  to  impart  the  infor- 
mation they  possessed  or  willing  only  par- 
tially to  communicate  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  all  eyes  were  turned 
with  hope,  interest  and  surprise  towards  Hun- 
gary, the  demands  of  intense  curiosity  were 
met  by  conjecture,  by  draughts  on  the  ima- 
gination and  by  endeavours  to  weave  into 
plausible  connexion  the  thousand  idle  and 
contradictory  rumours  penetrating  through 
the  Austrian  cordon — all  reiterated  into  a 
currency  and  acquiring  assumed  authenticity 
through  uncontradicted  repetition. 

The  first  book  was  Madame  Pulzky**,  with 
an  historic  introduction  by  her  husband — an 
excellent  work  as  regarded  the  first  phase  of 
revolution,  the  condition  of  Hungary  pre- 
vious to  thewar,  but  written  and  published  be- 
fore authentic  details  respecting  it  were  ac- 
cessible. The  next  was  Max  Schlessinger's, 
written  in  London  under  the  same  disadvan- 
tage, and  entirely  erroneous  as  to  the  main 
features  of  the  great  military  drama,  but  con- 
taining many  truthful  passages  mixed  up  with 
mueh  romance.  For  instance,  Schlessinger 
gives  an  account  of  Guyon's  penetrating  to 
Comorn  and  gives  circumstantial  details  of 
his  appearing  in  the  disguise  of  a  Jew  ped- 
lar, whereas,  in  fact,  Guyon,  after  great  diffi- 
culty, cut  his  way  into  Comorn  at  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  horse,  after  surprising  and 
overpowering  two  pickets  of  the  investing 
army.  Next  appeared  books  by  General 
Klapkaand  by  Mr.  Teft.  General  Klapka, 
who  had  been  partially  mixed  up  with  Gor- 
gey's  party  and  who,  after  a  ^gallant  sortie 
from  Comorn,  unwarrantably  gave  up  that 
fortress,  wrote  chiefly  to  excuse  the  act — 
knew  little  of  what  passed  beyond  his  own 
sphere  of  observation  and  wrote  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  misleading  than  of  guiding 
public  opinion  with  regard  to  many  occur- 
rences that  passed  within  it. 

Mr.  Teft,  whose  book  shows  great  research 
and  contains  highly  valuable  and  authentic 
information  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Hun- 
gary, and  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
Hungarian  question,  breaks  down  in  an  im- 
possible attempt  to  describe  the  military  op- 
erations on  the  published  evidence  then  ex- 
isting, by  reconciling  its  discrepancies  and 
endeavoring  to  weave  into  a  connected  whole 
the  mis- statements  and  absurdities  with  which 
he  had  to  deal.  It  was  of  little  consequence 
after  this  that  he  should  have  neglected  all 
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mention  of  the  battle  of  Temeswar,,the  de- 
termining fact  on  which  the  final  issue  of  the 
conflict  hinged. 

The  beat,  or  rather  least  erroneous,  work 
in  reference  to  military  operations,  was  Pra- 
gay's  Hungarian  Struggle  for  Freedom.  But 
Pragay,  in  many  respects  a  meritorious  pa- 
triot, was  an  officer  of  very  little  military  ca- 
pacity, and  very  incompletely  informed,  who 
wrote  a  book  in  the  United  States,  because 
he  was  called  upon  to  do  so.  His  evidence 
is  entitled  to  some  weight  in  as  far  as  he  de- 
scribes events  which  he  personally  witnessed, 
but  wherever  he  narrates  on  hearsay  he  falls 
into  the  errors  natural  to  a  subordinate  con- 
nected with  a  corps  kept  purposely  ignorant 
of  certain  facts  and  designedly  deceived  re- 
specting others. 

Pragay,  Klapka  and  Schlessinger  speak  in 
general  terms  of  the  masterly  marches  and 
manoeuvres  of  Gflrgey,  both  when  in  the  se- 
cond invasion  he  retired  into  the  mountain 
region  of  northern  Hungary,  and  when  in 
the  third  invasion  he  was  retreating  before 
the  Russian  behind  the  Theiss. 

In  judging  of  military  operations  this 
sweeping  criticism  or  approbation  should  ne- 
ver be  accepted  without  following  the  marches 
map  in  hand,  and  in  the  precited  instances  if 
we  do  so  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  movements  in  question  were 
so  disastrous  and  so  badly  conducted,  as  far 
as  GOrgey  was  concerned,  as  to  filj  us  with 
surprise,  until  we  learn  that  in  the  first  case, 
having  failed  in  the  attempt  at  military  dic- 
tatorship, Mb  probable  object  was  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  that  in  the  second  he  was  ma- 
noeuvring to  fill  his  compact  of  surrendering 
to  the  Russians. 

The  military  and  political  features  of  the 
war  are  only  partially  narrated  in  the  speech- 
es of  Kossuth,  and  these  desultorily  scatter- 
ed through  many  hundred  orations.  It  did 
not,  in  one  sense,  perhaps,  befit  him  to  utter 
the  whole  truth,  even  if  he  had  comprehend- 
ed that  the  most  interesting  portions  of  it 
were  not  understood,  (which  he  never  seems 
to  have  done ;)  and  yet  in  another  point  of 
view  we  think  it  would  have  been  better  if 
he  had  done  so,  even  though  it  had  been 
deemed  unbecoming  in  him  to  say  and  to 
prove  that  in  this  contest,  for  various  reasons, 
the  Hungarians  owed  very  little  to  military 
talent  and  not  much  to  their  officers  as  a  bo- 
dy, but  that  the  indisputable  marvels  of  the 
struggle  were  owing  to  the  spirit  and  courage 
of  the  masses,  and  to  his  own  genius  and 
energy,  which  nearly  achieved  that  success 
which  in  some  measure  he  partially  compro- 
mised by  some  acts  of  weakness  and  by  some 
errors. 

As  to  the  account  of  the  war  in  Hungary 
by  Mr.  Stiles,  (like  that  which  he  has  given 
of  the  war  in  Italy)  we  cannot  criticise  it 


more  severely  than  by  inviting  a  comparison 
of  its  statements  with  the  outline  of  events 
we  are  about  to  extract  in  the  article  in  this 
number  from  another  writer.  We  shall  now 
dismiss  the  late  chargi  at  the  court  of  Aus- 
tria with  the  remark,  that  he  has  quoted  or 
stolen  from  all  the  authors  we  have  cited  all 
their  absurdities  and  errors,  and  woven  them, 
by  the  interspersion  of  his  comments  into  a 
narrative  so  confusedly  "without  head  or 
tail "  that  there  is  only  a  compound  adjective 
in  our  language,  by  which  we  might  charac- 
terize it,  if  wto  dared  venture  on  a  word  we 
doubt  of  finding  in  Webster — and  call  it 
"  cock-and-a-bull."  Let  us  add  that  he  con- 
tradictorily winds  up,  after  fawning  on  the 
remarkable  man  whose  dispraise  is  such 
sweet  music  in  all  absolutist  ears,  by  a  sort 
of  spiteful  stab  in  the  back,  which  all  the 
courta  in  Europe  and  a  few  of  the  Whigs  at 
Washington  will  appreciate. 

The  first  connected  and  intelligible  account 
of  the  campaigns  in  Hungary,  and  therefore 
of  the  Hungarian  contest  generally,  which 
cannot  be  understood  without  appreciating 
the  military  operations  in  that  country,  is  con- 
tained in  a  pamphlet  entitled 

The  Past  and  Future  of  Hungary:  being 
Facts,  Dates  and  Figures  illustrative  of  the 
Past  Struggle  and  Future  Prospects,  by  C. 
F.  Henningsen,  author  of  u  Twelve  Months 
Campaign  with  Zutnalacarregui?'  "  Revela- 
tions of  Russia"  fyc. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  was  introduced 
to  public  notice  some  years  ago,  by  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Basque  General,  with  whom 
he  fought  until  his  death,  through  the  mem- 
morable  campaign  in  which  that  chief,  com- 
mencing with  800  insurgents,  $1000  and 
fourteen  horses,  succeeded  in  defeating  five 
Spanish  commanders-in-chief,  destroying  six- 
ty thousand  men  and  capturing  forts  with 
mortars  cast  out  of  old  copper  kettles,  and 
progressing  in  an  uninterrupted  tide  of  suc- 
cess till  killed  before  Bilbao. 

In  1844  our  author  entered  the  field  ano- 
nymously against  the  Russian  despotism  by 
publishing  a  book  called  "  Revelations  of 
Russia,"  which  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages,  followed  by  the  "  White 
Slave,"  4<  Eastern  Europe"  and  other  works, 
of  which  the  authorship  was  until  recently 
studiously  concealed,  on  which  account  they 
were  variously  attributed  to  David  Urquhart 
and  to  Smythe,  formerly  under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  author  of  Historic  Fancies. 

The  author  of  Revelations  of  Russia,  to- 
gether with  David  Urquhart,  during  many 
years,  successfully  com  batted  the  influence 
of  Russia  and  of  the  absolutisms  of  Europe 
on  public  opinion  by  unmasking  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  populations  under  their  rule, 
and  this  was  in  itself  no  little  service  to  the 
cause  of  progress  when  it  is  considered  that 
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there  has  been,  for  twenty  years,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  secret  police  in  St  Petersburg, 
instituted  "  to  direct  public  opinion  in  for- 
eign countries,"  and  whose  efforts,  aided  by 
unlimited  secret  service  funds,  were  princi- 
pally  directed  to  misinform  the  public  of  this 
country,  of  France  and  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  Hungarian  contest,  Mr.  H.  was  ap- 

grinted  civil  and  military  commissary  of  the 
iet  to  carry  out  to  the  last  the  defence  of 
Comoro.  He  was  actively  employed  by  Kos- 
suth in  negotiating  with  the  Porte  and  the 
Oriental  populations,  and  actedtas  Secretary 
to  the  Governor  of  Hungary. 

From  his  position  he  may  therefore  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  he  treats  of,  and  has  thrown  to- 
gether some  startling  facts  and  figures  rather 
the  material  and  frame-work  of  a  book  than 
entitled  to  that  name,  and  published  in 
pamphlet  form  in  Ohio. 

In  making  his  statements  the  writer  speaks 
with  a  confidence  which  all  our  information 
on  the  subject  shews  to  be  well  founded. 
His  account  of  military  movements  and 
marches  are  circumstantially  illustrated  by 
diagrams  and  tracks  upon  the  map ;  and  read 
by  the  light  of  these  condensed  chapters  all 
the  incidents  which  appeared  contradictory 
and  confused  before  become  intelligible  and 
plain. 

There  was  only  this  drawback,  that  the 
author  of  these  sixty  or  eighty  pages  was  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  all  the  voluminous 
Writers,  as  to  who  had  still  farther  tangled  in 
endeavoring  to  unweave  the  complicated  web 
before. 

Either  he  was  wrong  or  those  preceding 
him  as  to  important  military  facts  on  which 
Kossuth's  vindication,  the  chances  of  the 
cause  and  the  Hungarian  commander's  trea- 
chery reposed,  bnt  the  subsequent  publica- 
tion of  Arthur  GOrgey's  memoirs*  sets  at 
rest  this  question. 

Gdrgey  in  his  attempted  vindication  makes 
many  false  representations,  and  alleges  mo- 
tives which,  so  far  from  explaining,  wonld,  if 
true,  only  render  his  conduct  incomprehensi- 
ble and  inconsistent;  bnt  aa  to  military 
marches  and  mancevres,  his  book  is  the  utter 
condemnation  of  the  writers  we  have  cen- 
sured and  the  full  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  author  of  the  "  Past  and 
Future  of  Hungary." 

GOrgey  does  not  pretend  to  the  masterly 
mancevres  attributed  to  him  either  in  the  se- 
cond invasion  when  he  retired  into  Northern 
Hungary,  or  in  the  third  when  retreating  be- 
fore Paskiewitch ;  and  he  does  not  pretend 
to  have  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Bran- 
iszko,  though  he  makes  ridiculous  excuses 

*"My  Life  and  Acta  in  Hungary,"  by  Arthur 
GGrgey. 


for  not  co-operating  with  Gay  en  (whom  i 
of  these  authorities  neglect  to  name.)  and 
admits  that  he  allowed  him  to  fight  this  de- 
cisive action  with  recruits. 

We  shall  here  reprint  as  much  as  our  space 
will  permit  of  the  condensed  statement  of 
the  case  of  Hungary  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, interspersing  with  those-  extracts  from 
Gflrgey  which  bear  immediately  upon  toe 
question,  commencing  with— 


HTJNGAttY  AND  THE  R&CBS    INHAB- 
ITING IT. 

The  Magyars  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the 
other  race*,  as  the  Anglo- Saxon*,  in  the  Untied 
States,  to  the  remainder  of  the  population. 

Hungary  is  a  country  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  from  north  to  sooth,  and 
some  nve  hundred  from  its  eastern  to  its  western 
extremity.  It  is  computed  to  comprise  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  being 
rather  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
extending  over  about  the  same  area  as  die  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  It  is  natu- 
rally bounded  and  defended,  on  the  north  and  east, 
by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Danube  and  the  Save,  a  tributary  river.  The 
Danube,  and  the  Theiss  which  flows  into  it,  tra- 
verse the  great  central  plains  of  Hungary.  The 
northern  section  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and 
Transylvania,  a  mountainous  province,  it  will  be 
perceived  by  reference  to  map  No.  1,  is  literally 
fenced  in  by  a  wall  of  mountains. 

Climate,  fertility  o  f  soil,  irrigation,  v  ariety  of  sur- 
face, and  mineral  wealth,  render  this  region,  natu- 
rally, the  most  favored  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Its  £reat  arterial  rivers,  level  plains,  and  mountain 
chains,  traversed  by  streams,  invite  steam  naviga- 
tion and  the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals. 
Every  variety  of  European  product,  from  wheat 
and  rye  to  maize  and  rice,  are  produced  in  great 
luxuriance  ;  and  Hungary  has  no  rival  on  the  con- 
tinent for  its  horses,  cattle,  and  tobacco,  or,  west- 
ward of  the  Rhine — if  any  where — for  its  wines. 

To  Europe,  it  is  what  the  most  fruitful  parts  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  to  the  North 
American  continent. 

This  territory  is  inhabited  by  about  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.  Of  these,  about  seven  mil- 
lions, or  nearly  half,  belong  to  the  Magyar  race,  the 
remainder  being  made  up  of  Slovacks,  ILuthenians. 
Serbians,  Croats,  Sclavonians,  Wallacks,  Germans, 
Jews,  Gipsies,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  None  of 
these  other  nationalities  number  individually  over 
two  millions  and  three-quarters ;  some  only  amount 
to  a  few  thousand,  and  they  all  differ  from  each 
other  in  origin,  language,  habits,  or  religion. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Austrian 
government  and  its  partizans  to  misrepresent 
these  iacts  The  number  of  the  Magyars  has,  for 
instance,  been  officially  given  as  5,400,000.  It  is  a 
common  practice  also  in  enumerating  the  different 
races,  to  place  the  Magyars  on  one  side,  and  to 
sum  up  the  Bzeklers,  who  are  rather  more  Magyar 
than  the  Magyars  themselves,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  population.  This  can  only  be  compared  to  a 
census  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  white  and  colored  population  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  should  report  the  whites 
at  bo  many,  the  blacks  at  so  many,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania,  at  so  many  more. 
from  whence  an  ignorant  reader  in  Europe  would 
naturally  deduce  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
or  Ohio  were  not  white.     Secondly,  the  Slovacks, 
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Croat*,  Ruthenians,  Serbs,  and  Sclavonic*  are 
spoken  of  collectively  as  Sclaves  or  Sclavonians, 
and  computed  collectively  at  five  millions,  as  if  they 
constitaed  one  people.  Now,  for  this  there  is  no 
other  foundation  than  the  fact  of  their  belonging,  in 
common,  to  the  Sclavonic  family.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  the  European  nations  may  be  divided 
into  three  great  families ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Ger- 
manic, the  Latin,  and  Sclavonic.  The  English, 
Germans,  Swedes,  Danes,  Swiss,  Norwegians, 
Dntch,  and  Flemings  belong,  for  instance,  to  the 
Germanic  family.  The  Trench,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  Wallachians,  to  the  Latin  family. 
The  Poles,  Russians,  Cossacks.  Slovacks,  Serbians, 
Croats,  Bohemians,  Bulgarians,  Bosniaks,  and  Mon- 
tenegrins to  the  Sclavonic  families. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  members  of  each 
family  should  have  much,  or,  in  some  cases,  any 
affinity  beyond  that  of  language ;  and  this  affinity, 
although  decided,  is  not  sufficient  to  render  them 
intelligible  to  one  another.  For  instance,  an  En- 
glishman, or  American,  cannot  understand  a  Ger- 
man ;  an  Italian  cannot  understand  a  German ;  an 
Italian  cannot  understand  a  Frenchman,  nor  a 
Hungarian  Slovack  a  Hungarian  Serb.  The  pro- 
verbial hatred  of  a  Pole  to  a  Russian,  and  of  a 
Spaniard  to  a  Frenchman,  affords  a  popularly  recog- 
nized exemplification  of  the  failure  of  a  mere  as- 
similation of  language  in  securing  harmony  be- 
tween the  individual  nations  classified  in  one  fam- 
ily. So  it  is  with  the  Sclavonic  races  inhabiting 
Hungary.  The  Slovacks,  for  instance,  are  frequently 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  adhere  closely  to  the 
Magyars.  When  a  Slovack  is  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  he  brings  his  children  up  to  learn  the  Mag- 
yar tongue,  and  calls  himself  a  Magyar. 

The  returns  of  the  census  for  1850,  made  by  the 
Austrian  government,  gave  eight  millions  of  Mag- 
yars for  Hungary :  and  it  was  not,  as  originally 
proposed,  made  over  again,  because  it  was  feared 
that  instead  of  eight,  nine  millions  wonld  be  the 
result.  The  fact  was.  that  the  Slovaks  set  them- 
selves down  as  Magyars.  The  Ruthenians,  a  little 
Russian  or  Cossack  race,  belong  to  the  United 
Greek  rite ;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  sect  of  the  Greek 
Church,  who  permit  their  priests  to  marry,  and  use 
leavened  bread  and  wine  for  the  celebration  of  the 
mass,  but  who  recognize  and  are  recognized  by  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  They  belong  to  the  same  sect 
which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  so  barbarously  perse- 
cuted in  the  provinces  of  Russian  Poland.  The 
Croatians,  who  will  not  fraternize  with  either  of 
these  branches,  and  with  whom  these  branches 
will  not  fraternize,  are  very  bigotted  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, in  whose  country  no  Protestant  is  ever  al- 
lowed to  settle  or  hold  property.  The  Serbians 
and  Sclavonians — the  latter,  so  called  from  inhabit- 
ing a  province  of  that  name — are  mostly  members 
of  the  pure  Greek  Church,  and,  as  such,  look  with 
pre  at  aversion  on  their  Croatian  neighbors.  The 
Wallacks  appertain  to  the  pure  Greek  Church,  but 
belong  to  the  Latin  family,  their  language  being  a 
corruption  of  the  Italian,  and  no  more  like  any  Scla- 
vonian  tongue  than  the  English  to  the  Greek. 

Magyars  and  Szeklers      .    .    .    6,500,000  to  7,500,000 
Movncks  and  Ruthenians  .    .    .  2^00,000  to  3,000,000 

Serbians 900,000 

Croats  and  Sclavonians  ....      800,000 

Wallacks 2,000,000 

Germans 1,000.000 

Jews,  Gipsies,  Greeks,  Armeni- 
ans, and  Albanians     ....     500,000 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Magyar  race  is  not 
only — even  according  to  the  Austrian  census — more 
numerous  than  any  other,  but  more  numerous  than 
all  the  Sclavonic  races  put  together. 

The  Magyar  race,  in  fact,  constitutes  quite  as 
predominate  an  element  in  Hungary  as  the  Anglo- 


Saxon  in  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  if  ado 
auction  of  the  French,  Germans,  Celts,  Indians,  &o* 
be  made. 


ORIGIN    AND   HISTORY   OF    THE 
MAGYARS. 

Tlie  Magyars  for  a  century  and  a  kalfthe  bulwark 
of  Christendom  against  the  Turks.  Their  King 
being  killed  in  battle  elect  the  Austrian  Emperor*, 
on  condition  of  maintaining  the  Constitution. 
Bad  faith  of  the  Emperors,  encroachments  on  the 
liberties  of  the  tyagyars.  and  religious  persecu- 
tion rouse  champions,  who  successively  drive  the 
Austrians  out  ofHvn*?ary.  The  House  ofHaps- 
burg  appealing  to  Hungary  in  its  need  and 
again  oppressing  it. 

This  Magyar  race  bears  no  relation  to  the  Ger- 
manic, Latin,  or  Sclavonic  families,  nor  has  its  lan- 
guage any  resemblance  whatever  to  their  idiom. 
The  Magyars  are  an  Asiatic  people,  isolated  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  but  without  kindred,  unless  it  be 
among  the  Turks,  or  among  the  Basques,  inhabit- 
ing the  Western  Pyrenees,  and  isolated  amon£ 
strange  races  like  themselves ;  with  the  Turks  si- 
militude of  language,  seems  to  connect,  and,  with 
the  Basques,  is  alledged  to  connect  them.  If  so,  it 
is  a  further  coincidence  that  both  Basques  and 
Magyars  have  been  distinguished  by  a  jealous  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  local  self-government, 
and  that  that  one  people  has  made,  against  over- 
whelming numbers,  in  a  mountain  region,  the  other 
in  a  plain  country,  the  most  remarkable  stand  re- 
corded in  our  times. 

The  Magyars  are  supposed  to  owe  their  origin 
either  to  the  Huns,  one  of  the  great  predatory  na- 
tions who  over-run  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  de- 
cline, or  to  be  descended  from  a  conquering  tribe  of 
that  people,  which  afterwards,  under  Arp ad,  immi- 
grated into  Europe. 

The  Magyars  framed  for  themselves  a  constitu- 
tion about  the  same  period  that  the  English  Barons 
extorted  the  Magna  Chart  a  from  King  John,  and 
from  that  period  have  always  enjoyed,  watchfully 
guarded  or  courageously  defended  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  self-government. 

As  an  independent  Kingdom,  Hungary,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  was  the  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  invasion  of  the  Turks.  That  is 
to  say  that,  ont  of  a  dozen  battles  won  by  the  Chris- 
tians against  the  Musselmen,  eight  were  fought  by 
the  Hungarians,  and  that  the  historic  honors,  justly 
paid  to  the  Polish  King  Sobeiski,  for  once  saving 
central  Europe  from  a  Turkish  inroad,  were  due  to 
the  Magyars  during  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years. 

From  the  battle  of  Kosso  vain  1389,  where  the 
Hungarians  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Otto- 
mans, to  the  fatal  field  of  Mohacz,  one  Turkish  Sul- 
tan and  two  Hungarian  Kings  perished  in  battle, 
in  the  fierce  wars  waged,  alternately  and  with  va- 
rying success,  on  Turkish  or  Hungarian  territory. 

King  Si^rismund,  Hunniades,  Matthias  Corvinus. 
Paul  Kinms,  and  Bathory,  the  heroes  of  these  con- 
flicts, succeeded  in  resisting  the  Mahommedan  in- 
road, thereby  securing  Europe  from  molestation. 

Even  after  King  Louis  felt  with  the  flower  of  his 
nobility .  at  Mohacz,  against  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, the  Turkish  armies  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
the  country.  It  was  only  after  the  Hungarians  had, 
in  1527.  in  consequence  of  this  untoward  event, 
elected  as  their  King  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  brother-in-law  of  King  Louis,  who  had 
died  without  male  issue,  that  Hungary  fell,  wholly 
or  partially,  under  Ottoman  rule  or  protectorate  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
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The  War  in  Hungary : 


Ferdinand  the  First,  of  Hapsborgh,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  was  elected  King  of  Hungary  in  1587,  on 
condition  of  bis  respecting  the  right*  and  privileges 
of  the  nation.  It  was  not  until  1687  that  the  crown 
of  Hungary  was  made  hereditary  in  the  male  line 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  tbe  VL,  in  1723,  that  the  female 
succession  was  conceded,  and  shortly  after  accept 
ed  in  the  person  of  Maria  Theresa. 

The  crown  of  Hungary  bad,  therefore,  been  con- 
ferred by  free  choice  on  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as 
the  absolute  sovereigns  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of 
constitutional  England.  These  princes,  though 
Emperors  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  styled  Em- 

Eerors  of  Austria,  were  never  recognised  but  as 
Lings  of  Hungary. 
From  the  period  of  this  nnhappy  choice  to  the 

E  resent,  during  nearly  three  hundred  years,  the 
istory  of  Hungary  has  been  one  continued  series 
of  perfidious  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  perjured 
sovereigns  of  Austria  to  ravish  or  to  filch,  by  force 
or  fraud,  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  their 
Hungarian  subjects,  on  whose  part  is  presented,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  picture  of  credulity  and  forgive- 
ness, which  only  the  spirited  nature  of  their  resist- 
ance to  oppression  and  encroachment  has  redeemed. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  Hungary,  which, 
before  the  election  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  knew 
how  to  protect  its  soil  from  Turkish  invasion,  re- 
mained after  that  event,  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half,  wholly  or  chiefly  in  possession  of  the 
Turks. 

The  fact  was  that  the  persecution  of  Austria  and 
its  Machiavelian  policy  not  only  neutralised  the 
power  of  the  nation  by  dividing  it,  but  drove  its 
patriots  to  seek,  under  the  more  tolerant  protector- 
ate of  Turkey,  that  religious  liberty,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  those  civil  rights  which  the  Austrian 
rule  was  unceasingly  exerted  to  subvert 

The  insurgent  leaders  who  arose  to  assert  those 
liberties  were  usually  successful  in  obliging  Aus- 
tria to  withdraw,  until  a  more  favorable  season,  her 
pretensions,  and  the  nation,  or  at  least  a  large  por- 
tion of  it,  returned  again  to  its  allegiance  whenever 
this  pressure  was  removed.  Some  of  these  lead- 
ers carried  their  arms  victoriously  into  the  heredi 
tary  states  of  Austria,  some  of  them  expelled  the 
Austrian  a  from  the  country  and  kept  possession  of 
it,  or  parts  of  it,  during  the  whole  term  of  their  nat- 
ural lives.  Others  died  in  exile  or  upon  the  field, 
but  the  name  of  all  have  been  handed  down  to  pop- 
ular veneration. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  were  indiffer- 
ently Catholics  or  Protestants  who  led,  at  various 
times,  the  struggle  for  liberty  of  conscience  against 
the  persecution  of  Austria,  one  of  whose  princes, 
Ferdinand  tbe  Second,  sold  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Protestant  clergymen  for  fifty  dollars  each,  to  tbe 
Neapolitan  galleys,  whence  they  were  ransomed 
by  the  great  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Ruyter. 

Moses  Szekeli  swept  the  Austrians  before  him 
in  Transylvania  till  slain  in  battle  by  the  Turkish 
mercenaries  which  Austria  had  hired. 

Botskay,  after  in  vain  pleading  at  the  Austrian 
court,  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Hungary,  and  re- 
tained possession  till  his  death. 

Bethlen  Gabor  took  Pressburg  by  assault,  at- 
tacked tbe  Austrians  on  their  own  territory,  and 
compelled  the  Emperor  to  sign  a  treaty  with  him 
for  twenty  years. 

Leopold  the  First,  having  attempted  to  reign  as 
an  absolute  sovereign  in  Hungary,  Em  eric  Tokolyi 
pushed  on  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  obliged  the  Em- 

Seror  to  retract  his  pretensions,  and  was  finally  put 
own  only  by  the  aid  of  John  Sobeiski. 
Subsequently,  in  1703,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fresh 
religious   persecution,   Francis  Leopold  Rakoczy 
expelled  the  Austrians  from  Hungary,  till  the  Duke 


of  Marlborougfa's  victories,  having  left  Austria  sD 
her  disposable  and  many  anxilHary  forces,  the  in- 
surrection was  suppressed,  and  like  Tokolyi  his 
prececessor,  Rakoczy  died  an  exile  upon  Turkish 
ground,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemeteryjaf  Pen, 
whence  his  tomb  still  overlooks  the  Bospborus. 

Forgiving  and  loyal  when  an  appeal  to  their 
fidelity  or  loyalty  was  made,  as  spirited  in  resist 
ing  an  infringment  of  their  privileges,  the  Hunga- 
rians were  ever  conciliated  by  the  House  of  Haps- 
bnrgh, in  its  need,  by  concessions  which  were 
always  perjuriously  and  ungratefully  revoked  when 
the  necessities  of  the  hour  had  passed  away. 

The  celebrated  Maria  Theresa,  when  driven  to 
the  last  extremity,  threw  herself,  with  her  infant 
son,  into  the  arms  of  her  Hungarian  subjects,  who 
re-established  her  fortunes,  and  that  son,  the  Em- 

Eeror  Joseph  the  Second,  afterwards  repaid  them 
y  endeavoring  to  overturn  their  constitution,  tS 
forced  by  the  revolted  Hungarians  to  desist.  From 
that  time  forward,  until  1848,  the  House  of  Austria 
abandoned  the  policy  of  force,  to  adopt,  persever- 
ingly,  the  more  successful  policy  of  intrigue  and 
fraud,  by  which  the  progress  of  the  nation  was  im- 
peded and  many  of  its  rights  insidiously  filched 
away. 


NOBILITY  AND  SERFDOM  MATTEJtS  OF 
CASTE,  NOT  OF  RACE. 

Nobles  only  any  share  in  representation.  Russia* 
peasants,  slaves.  Peasantry  of  Austrian  Poland 
in  a  stringent  state  of  serfdom.  Hungarian 
peasants  in  a  mitigated  form  of  serfdom — Illusory 
nature  of  pretended  laws  by  Russia  and  Austria 
for  their  relief—Real  opposition  to  their  emanci- 
pation. 

Previous  to  1848,  the  population  of  Hungary 
consisted  of  half  a  million  of  nobles.  OP  these  no- 
bles a  few  hundred  families  were  magnates,  with 
princely  fortunes  and  peculiar  privileges;  the 
others  were  rather  freemen,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
political  rights,  denied  to  other  classes  ot  the  com- 
munity, than  nobles 

Of  the  remaining  inhabitants  a  large  portica 
were  serfs,  but  serfs  in  a  very  mitigated  form  of 
serfdom. 

The  term  serf  has  been  frequently  misapplied. 
In  Russia,  for  instance,  the  great  balk  of  the  popu- 
lation are  slaves,  and  not  serfs,  although  it  has  cost 
Russian  diplomacy  great  expenditure  and  pains  to 
get  the  term  of  serf,  instead  of  slave,  adopted  or 
applied  to  her  peasantry  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Russian  peasant,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  pea- 
sant of  Russian  Poland  could,  in  fact,  a  few  years 
back,  be  sold  without  any  reference  to  the  estate 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  though  a  ukase  has  been 
since  issued  prohibiting  their  sale  witboot  the  es- 
tate to  which  they  are  attached,  yet,  practically,  a 
slave  is  sold  to  be  taken  to  the  most  remote  part  of 
the  empire,  the  purchaser  receiving  with  bis  pur 
chase  the  conveyance  of  a  few  worthless  or  imagi- 
nary acres  to  evade  the  law.  By  law  the  master 
has,  only  in  certain  localities  remote  from  a  police 
station,  the  right  to  chastise  his  slave,  male  or  fe- 
male, but  for  a  few  shillings  the  police,  who  are 
bound  to  punish  them  on  his  demand,  will  inflict 
any  number  of  thousand  lashes. 

In  Austrian  Poland,  otherwise  called  Galicia,  the 

f>easantry  are  in  a  stringent  state  of  serfdom.  A 
aw,  illusory,  as  are  most  of  tbe  laws  of  despotism 
humane  in  their  tendency — the  celebrated  urbari- 
um  of  Maria  Theresa— has  long  since  nominally 
detached  him  from  the  soil,  and  given  him  the  priv- 
ilege of  going  where  he  pleases  whenever  he  has 
paid  up  the  debt  of  forced  labor  he  owes  his  mas- 
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ter.  Bat  as  the  Galician  serf  is  obliged  to  give, 
besides  other  dues,  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  la- 
bor as  rental  for  fifteen  acres  of  land,  to  his  master, 
and  as  these  days  may  be  chosen  by  that  master 
in  sowing  or  in  harvest  time,  it  follows  that  the 
peasant  is  always  hopelessly  indebted  to  his  land- 
lord to  an  extent  no  ha  man  industry  can  liquidate. 

In  Hungary,  where  a  mitigated  form  of  serfdom 
existed,  the  peasant  was  bound  down  to  the  same 
conditions,  but  with  this  practical  difference,  that 
the  proportion  of  his  labor  due  to  the  landlord— that 
ir  to  say  fifty-four  days — for  thirty  acres  of  land, 
was  such  as  industry  might  enable  him  to  perform, 
in  which  ease  he  was  at  liberty  to  remove  at  his 
discretion. 

*  These  distinctions  were,  -however,  distinctions  of 
class  and  not  of  race,  Of  the  half  million  nobles 
of  Hungary,  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  were  Magyars,  the  remainder  belonging 
indiscriminately  to  the  other  populations,  and  not 
only  were  there  German,  Croatians,  Wallachian, 
and  Serbian  landlords,  but  Magyar  peasantry  who 
belonged  to  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  Magyars  bad  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  nobles  than  the  other  races,  but  this  is  natu- 
ral enough  accounted  for  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Serbians  and  a  large  proportion  of  Walla- 
ehians  were  originally  fugitives  from  Turkey,  dur- 
ing the  contest  of  their  respective  nations  with  that 
country,  who  came  to  seek  refuge  in  Hungary,  and 
to  whom  the  Magyars  would  extend  rather  a  pro- 
tective hospitality  than  political  rights. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Russia,  and  of  Austria, 
to  uphold  the  systems  of  slavery  and  of  serfdom  as 
8  means  of  security  to  their  rule,  by  enabling  them 
to  play  off  the  interests  of  the  slaves,  serfs,  slave- 
owners, and  serf  landlords  reciprocally  against  each 
other. 

The  slave-owners  and  landlords  in  these  countries 
were  made  the  medium  through  whioh  the  govern- 
ment levied  men  and  money  on  the  peasantry,  with 
whom  their  proprietors  incurred  the  chief  share  of 
the  odium  attendant  on  the  tax.  The  interests  of 
the  proprietors  became  identified  with  those  of  the 

government  in  keeping  down  the  peasantry,  and  if 
lie  proprietors  or  landlords  mado  any  resistance  to 
oppression,  they  were  threatened  with  a  rising  of  the 
slaves  or  serfs. 

A  consciousness  of  the  dangers  of  their  position, 
and  of  the  hopeless  bondage  to  which  it  subjected 
them,  had  long  since  induced  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  throughout  Russia,  Poland,  Austrian  Poland, 
and  Hungary  to  desire  to  remove  themselves  from 
this  unsatisfactory  and  perilous  position.  But  both 
the  Russian  and  the  Austrian  governments,  though 
making  illusory  laws  which  threw  the  onus  of  this 
state  of  things  upon  the  nobles,  have  at  all  times 
discouraged  or  prohibited,  and  in  every  instance 
(except  that  of  Hungary,  in  1848,)  effectually  frus- 
trated every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  landowners 
to  emancipate  their  peasantry. 

Several  Russian  provinces — called  "  governments" 
in  Russia — during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  who,  himself,  is  at  this  time 
proprietor  of  upwards  of  sixteen  millions  of  slaves 
appertaining  to  his  private  domain,  mooted  the 
question,  but  were  sternly  bidden  not  to  meddle  in 
such  matters. 

In  Gallicia,  or  Austrian  Poland,  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  serfs  was  not  only  on  the  one  hand  pre- 
vented by  Austria,  but  on  the  other  the  landlord 
was  converted  into  a  forced  instrument  of  extortion 
by  being  made  responsible  to  the  crown  for  the  men 
and  mouey  at  which  his  estates  wore  rated,  whilst 
agents  were  appointed  to  whom  the  peasants  could 
appeal,  so  that  tho  government  appeared,  in  their 
eyes,  as  a  protector  against  the  rapacity  of  their 
masters. 

In  1845  a  revolutionary  movement  was  anticipa- 


ted on  the  part  of  tho  Polish  nation,  which  (twenty 
millions  in  number)  has  never  become  reconciled  to 
its  partition  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
and  as  it  was  understood  that  the  Gallician  nobili- 
ty were  likely  to  join  the  insurrection,  Austria,  by 
means  of  Jesuits  and  subordinate  agents,  raised  the 
peasantry  against  their  masters.  The  most  alarm- 
ing and  extravagant  fictions  were  imposed  on  the 
credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  serfs  by  salaried 
Austrian  agents.  A  price  was  placed  upon  the 
heads  of  the  nobles,  and  their  families,  ana  the  re- 
sult was  the  massacre  of  upwards  of  three  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children,  belonging  to  that  class. 

In  Hungary  the  urbarium  of  Maria  Theresa,  in 
1764,  had  brought  the  serf  above  the  actual  level 
of  the  Gallician  serf— that  is  to  say,  he  could  leave 
the  estate  on  whioh  he  was  settled,  by  paying  up 
his  debts,  but  this  debt  was  necessarily  influenced 
by  the  number  of  days  labor  which  would  be  exacted 
from  him,  whieh  amounted  to  fifty-four— be,  mean- 
while, being  amenable  to  limited  corporeal  punish- 
ment, at  the  disoretion  of  his  lord. 

But  the  Diets  which  Austria,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining supplies,  was  obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to 
call  together,  and  which,  in  1807  and  in  1812,  had 
boldly  remonstrated  with  their  sovereign,  proposed 
in  the  sessions  of  1832-'4  and  of  1839,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the 
enna  su  * 
hinder  t 

in  the  condition  of  that  class — such  as  further  limi- 
tation of  the  power  of  punishment,  the  faculty  con- 
ceded of  commuting  body-service  for  a  money  rent, 
and  lastly,  that  of  purchasing  from  his  lord  the 
freehold  of  the  land  he  occupied,  and  therewith  his 
enfranchisement  from  all  duties. 

****** 


THE  EMPEROR   OF  AUSTRIA    SWEARS 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  House  ofHapsburg,  threatened  on  all  tide* 
with  revolution,  to  conciliate  Hungary  restrtres  its 
ancient  constitution — Made  use  of  to  effect  re- 
forms— The  Emperor  comes  into  Hungary  to 
sanction  them  and  to  swear  to  the  constitution. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  convulsions 
which  shook  Europe  in  1848  were  occasioned  by 
the  French  revolution.  This  revolution,  it  is  true, 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  march  of  events;  but 
to  al ledge  that  they  originated  in  it,  is  to  make  a 
confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  which  a  few  facts 
and  dates  will  rectify.  The  triumph  of  the  liberal 
cause  in  Switzerland,  the  insurrection  of  Sicily, 
the  constitutions  granted  to  Sardinia  and  Denmark, 
the  reforms  promised  by  the  Pope,  and  the  agita- 
tion pervading  Italy  were  all  antecedent  to,  and 
mainly  operative  in,  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe. 

Revolutions  in  Europe  are  accelerated  by  any 
internal  convulsion  in  France;  but  these  convul- 
sions are  as  likely  to  be  produced  by  occurrences 
beyond  her  boundary  as  to  produce  them.  This 
was  the  case  with  Hungary.  The  spirit  which  had 
obliged  the  Austrian  Cabinet  to  liberate  Kossuth 
and  Wesselzenyi  was  resolutely  and  progressively 
rising  when,  on  March  2. 1848,  telegraphic  accounts 
of  the  French  Revolution  reached  Pressburg, 
where  the  Diet  was  sitting. 

Kossuth,  on  the  following  day,  made  a  memora- 
ble speech  in  the  Diet,  in  which  he  advised  de- 
manding from  Austria  the  constitutional  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances,  and  in  which  he  reiterated 
the  opinions  he  had  recently  expressed,  that  Hun- 
gary could  not  be  sure  of  the  reforms  it  desired  at 
home,  of  the  constitutional  tendency  of  those  re- 
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forma  or  of  their  result*,  to  long  as  the  system  of 
the  monarchy,  which  had  the  same  prince  as  the 
Hungarians,  remained  in  direct  opposition  to  con- 
stitutionalism ;  and  so  long  aa  that  privy  council, 
which  conducted  the  general  administration  of  the 
monarchy,  remained  anti-constitutional  in  its  ele- 
ments and  tendency,  and  in  which  he  repeated  his 
conviction,  that  the  prince  who  would  reform,  upon 
a  constitutional  basis,  the  beaureaucratic  system 
of  Vienna,  reared  on  the  ruins  of  the  liberties  of 
the  states  constituting  the  Austrian  Empire,  would 
be  the  second  founder  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

Kossuth's  speech  had  a  profound  effect  on  trie 
population  of  Vienna,  amongst  which  the  situation 
of  Europe  and  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe 
bad  occasioned  a  great  fermentation.  On  the  13th 
of  March,  headed  by  the  academic  legion,  the  peo- 
ple marched  to  the  imperial  palace  and  deman- 
ded and  obtained  the  promise  of  a  constitution. 
On  tbe  15th  of  March.  Kossuth,  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  of  the  Diet,  arrived  in  Vienna  to  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  a  resident  Hungarian 
ministry,  consisting  of  Hungarians,  devoting  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  management  of  Hunga- 
rian affairs.  This  demand  was  conceded.  The 
chief  states  and  cities  of  the  House  of  Austria 
were  in  a  state  of  declared  or  incipient  revolution. 
Bohemia  was  on  the  eve  of  insurrection,  and  a  pro- 
found agitation  reigned  among  the  Sclavonic  pop- 
ulation of  the  empire.  On  the  16th  of  Maroh  tbe 
Viennese  had  insisted  upon  having,  and  had  ob- 
tained a  written  constitution;  on  tbe  91st  Metter- 
nicb  was  dismissed ;  on  tbe  18th  the  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Lombardy ;  on  the  32d  Radetxky  was 
expelled  from  Milan  with  the  imperial  army ;  and 
on  the  23d  Count  Zichy  had  given  up  Venice  by 
capitulation. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  disintegration  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  in  its 
need,  turned,  as  it  had  done  before,  in  the  time  of 
Maria  Theresa,  to  tbe  Hungarians,  and  to  secure 
their  loyalty,  hastened  to  concede  to  them  their 
rights.  Kossuth,  the  man  whom  Austria  had  ille- 
gally held  in  a  long  and  rigorous  captivity,  was 
now  appealed  to  by  its  cabinet  to  exert  his  media- 
tive  influence,  which  he  did  in  such  a  manner  as 
afterward  enabled  him  conscientiously  to  assert  in 
his  celebrated  speech  at  Winchester— 
#  "That,  humble  individual  as  he  was,  he  had  held 
in  his  hand  the  crowns  of  imperial  Austria,  and 
that  if  that  perjured  House  of  Hapsburg  still 
ruled,  he  could  declare  before  history,  which  was 
his  witness,  and  posterity,  which  would  be  bis 
judge,  that  its  existence  was  owing  only  to  his 
forbearance.'' 

On  the  26th  of  March  a  separate  ministry  was 
agreed  to  and  appointed ;  on  the  30th  it  was  pub 
lished,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand, as  King  of  Hungary,  and  accompanied  by 
the  present  Emperor,  came  deliberately,  of  his 
own  free  will,  into  the  Hungarian  territory,  and 
into  the  midst  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  to  legalize 
and  sanction,  by  his  approval  and  acceptance,  the 
new  laws  which  it  had  passed,  and  to  swear  sol- 
emnly to  the  constitution. 


EQUALIZATION    OF     ALL    RACES    AND 

ALL  CLASSES. 

April  11.  1848,  emancipation  of  the  serf*,  and 
equalization  of  r/fl  classes  and  races  carried  by 
Kossuth  in  the  Diet. 

These  laws,  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Crown  within  twenty  days  of 
the  concession  of  a  separate  and  responsible  min- 
iitry,  equalized  throughout  Hungary,  Tran- 


STLVANIA,  SCLAVOKIA,  AND  C  HOT  I  A,  ALL  CLASSES 
AND  ALL  RACES   BEFORE  THE   LAW,  and — With  one 

exception— decreed  universal  rkligiuus  toler- 
ation. That  exception  was  in  favor  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  province  of  Crotia,  whose  former 
law,  forbidding  Protestants  to  settle  in  that  coun- 
try, was  suffered  to  remain  unaltered. 

Lastly,  these  laws  not  only  proclaimed  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry  from  their  feudal 
burdens,  and  their  elevation  to  equality  ol  civil 
and  political  rights  with  the  first  mandate*  of  tbe 
land,  but  they  endowed  these  emancipated  serfs 
in  perpetuity  with  the  lands,  for  which  formerly 
their  body-service  was  exacted,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provided  compensation  for  the  landowners 
out  of  the  national  domains. 

These  measures,  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
a  Diet  of  Landlords  and  of  magnates,  were  doe 
principally  to  tbe  energy  and  eloquence  of  Kos- 
suth, who  had  labored  in  this  direction  untiringly 
for  years,  and  who  now,  pointing  to  the  signs  of 
the  times,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Hungarian 
representatives  magnanimously  to  make  complete, 
bv  the  addition  of  endowment,  that  boon  of  eman- 
cipation which  their  security  and  patriotic  duty 
prompted  them  to  concede.  By  this  act  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  population  (except  that  of  the  mili- 
tary frontier,  where  no  such  body  service  existed), 
amounting  to  about  one  million  and  three-quarters 
of  families,  representing  between  eight  and  nine 
millions  of  individuals,  were  raised  from  a  servile 
condition  to  tbe  free  proprietorship  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  had  previously  been  settled. 

No  political  measure  in  the  history  of  Europe 
has  been  more  unmixedly  beneficial  and  success- 
ful. Austria,  even  with  Russia  at  her  back,  has 
never  dared  retract  or  disturb  either  this  emanci- 
pation or  tbe  distribution,  and  from  that  time  to  tbe 
present,  Hungary  has  presented  a  picture,  unfor- 
tunately unexampled  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
of  tbe  most  perfect  harmony  between  classes  for- 
merly estranged,  whilst  the  magnate,  the  noble, 
the  burgher,  and  the  peasant  engaged  in  a  coram** 
cause,  have  been  since  seen  bleeding  on  the  same 
battle-field,  side  by  side,  sharing  the  same  captivity 
or  triumph,  and  ascending  the  same  scaffold. 

The  Hungarians  have  been  reproached  by  those 
who  cannot  deny  these  concessions,  with  granting 
them  too  late,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
and  when  the  war  was  assuming  an  unfavorable 
aspect.  It  will  be  perceived  that  these  memorable 
laws  wero  passed,  not  only  before  the  war  had  be- 
eun.  but  several  weeks  previous  to  any  domestic 
disturbances.  It  remains  only  to  be  added,  that  no 
attempt  was  over,  at  any  time,  made  afterward  by 
the  Executive  or  Diet  to  qualify  or  rescind  them. 


AUSTRIA  INCITES  RACE  AGAINST  RACE. 

Austria  no  longer  able  to  set  class  against  clan, 
incites  race  against  race — Works  through  the 
Jesuits,  the  Greek  clergy,  and  the  Ban  Jdlachtck 
stirs  up  civil  tear,  and  urges  the  Serbians  and 
Sclavonians  to  massacre  and  outrage,  before  they 
can  be  made  aware  that  the  HungarianDiet  has 
equalized  all  classes  and  all  racer  before  the  lav 
—Jellachich  solemnly  proclaimed  a  traitor  and  a 
rebel  by  the  Emperor,  to  lull  the  Hungarians  into 
security. 

But  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  though  anxious  in  tbe 
moment  of  its  need  to  propitiate  the  Magyars,  still 
true  to  its  old  habit,  immediately  preparvd  to  coun- 
teract all  its  concessions  on  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity, and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  recover  from 
the  first  shock  of  the  danger  which  assailed  it,  pro- 
ceeded energetically  in  its  perfidious  cour*o. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  that  is  to  say  a  few  days 
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after  a  separate  ministry  bad  been  agreed  to,  the 
Arch  Duke  Stephen,  the  Palatine  or  Imperial  Vice- 
roy, wrote  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  a  letter 
(afterwards  intercepted  and  published)  which  con- 
tained the  following  passage : 

"  I  shall,  at  present,  attempt  to  bring  forward  the 
three  measures  by  which  alone  I  hope  to  attain  any 
result  in  Hungary.  The  first  measure  would  be  to 
frith  draw  the  whole  armed  force  from  the  country, 
and  leave  it  a  prey  to  total  devastation ;  to  look 
passively  on  the  disorders  and  fire-raisings,  and  al- 
so upon  the  struggles  between  nobles  and  peasants." 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  point  out  as  the 
second  means,  the  attempt  to  influence  Count  Lou- 
is Batbyunyi,  and  as  the  third  the  recall  of  the 
Palatine,  and  the  sending  a  royal  Commissioner 
**  invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  accom- 

Sunied  by  a  considerable  military  force,  who,  after 
asolving  the  Diet  there,  should  proceed  to  Pesth, 
and  carry  on  the  government  there  with  a  strong 
hand,  as  long  as  circumstances  would  permit." 

As  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  and  equal- 
isation of  all  classes  before  the  law,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  set  class  against  class,  the  Austrian 
cabinet  lost  ne  time  in  setting  race  against  race 
before  it  was  too  late. 

Austria  possessed  two  means  of  operating  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  Croatian,  Sclavonian,  Serbian 
and  Wallack  populations.  With  the  Croatians 
through  the  agency  of  the  Jesuits  and  a  portion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  with  the  other  races 
named  who  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church,  through 
the  interest  of  Russia,  who  had  long  since  cultiva- 
ted an  influence  with  the  Greek  olergy  for  purposes 
of  its  own,  but  which  for  the  moment  it  was  glad  to 
abandon  in  order  to  assist  Austria  to  stem  the  tide 
of  revolution.  Urban  was  despatched  by  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet  to  incite  tho  Wallaoks  against  the 
Magyars.  Rajacsics,  the  Greek  patriarch,  whom 
it  gained  over,  amongst  the  Serbians,  and  it  illegal- 
ly appointed  Jellachich  its  creature  Bun  of  Croiia, 
and  sent  to  him  to  intrigue  in  that  province,  and  with 
the  military  colonies  of  the  frontier,  where  he  en- 
joyed some  popularity. 

All  these  populations  had  a  general  impression, 
or  I  should  say,  conviction — the  same  as  at  the 
present  time  is  entertained  throughout  the  Austrian 
Empire— that  nothing  can  prevent  its  dissolution. 
This  belief,  their  vanity  and  ambition,  and  tho 
prejudice  of  race  against  the  Magyars,  was  skill- 
fully turned  to  account.  Some  of  the  Croatians, 
Sclavonians  and  Serbians  of  Hungary  were  persua- 
ded that  the  time  was  come  to  found  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  a  Sclavonic  Empire, 
which  should  easily  absorb  the  hitherto  dominant 
Magyars,  and  the  sympathies  of  Turkish  Serbia 
were  enlisted  in  the  same  cause.  Others  were  told 
that  the  House  of  Austria  would  willingly  see  them 
constituted  into  free  states  under  its  supremacy. 
Rajacsics  and  tho  Greek  clergy  were  encouraged  to 
believe  that  they  could  found  a  theocracy,  and  Jel- 
lachich figured  as  a  Sclavonian  liberal.  The  re- 
forms passed  by  the  Hungarian  Diet  were  either 
denied  or  derided  as  a  snare,  and  the  enactment  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  Magyar  language,  was  cited  as 
a  proof  that  the  people  intended  to  root  out  their 
nationality  and  religion.  Above  all,  no  time  was 
lost  in  coining  to  blows  and  engaging  in  civil  war, 
which  should  embitter  prejudice,  and  silence  all 
discussion. 

The  Croatian  and  Sclavonic  frontiers  of  Turkish 
Bosnia  and  Serbia,  were  inhabited  by  the  military 
colonies  originally  established  to  protect  the  border 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Turks. 

The  whole  population  of  these  colonies  was  sub- 
jected to  a  stnet  military  organization.     It  consis- 
ted, in  fact  of  regiments,  with  families,  cultivating 
lands. 
Of  these  military  colonies  Jellachich  availed 


himself.  He  invited  over  sympathisers  and  free" 
booters  from  Turkish  Serbia,  and  incited  an  attack 
upon  the  Magyar  villages. 

A  glance  at  map  No.  1  will  show  that  the  Mag* 
yar  population  chiefly  inhabits  the  central  portions 
of  Hungary,  whilst  other  races,  like  the  Serbians 
and  Wallaoks,  are  located  in  the  natural  order  of 
their  immigration  from  Serbia  or  Wallachia,  or  is 
the  mountain  ranges  to  which  they  may  have 
been  originally  driven.  But  this  distribution,  as 
marked  upon  the  map,  is  only  general,  not  abso- 
lute. A  great,  and,  in  fact,  inextrioable  admixture 
exists  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  same 
manner  that  there  are  other  races  settled  in  the 
districts  where  the  Magyars  predominate ;  so  Mag- 
yar villages  are  mixed  up  where  the  Serbians,  Wu- 
lachians,  and  Slavonians  constitute  the  majority. 
These  Magyars,  like  the  people  amongst  whom 
thev  live,  were  the  least  enlightened  and  moat 
prejudiced  and  violent,  and  the  same  antipathies 
existed  between  them  and  the  Serbians,  for  in- 
stance, as  reciprocally  between  the  Serbians  and 
Wallachians. 

A  few  massacres  by  a  disorderly  soldiery  and 
drunken  freebooters,  led  to  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  the  Magyars,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole 
frontier  line  was  in  a  blase  of  civil  war  and  insur- 
rection. 

On  the  13th  of  May  Jellachich  called  a  Serbian 
and,  on  the  15th  of  June,  a  Croatian  assembly  to- 
gether. On  the  10th  of  Juno  his  conduct  was  sol- 
emnly disowned  by  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  and  he 
was  officially  proclaimed  by  the  Emperor  a  traitor 
and  a  rebel. 

Kossuth,  who  had  been  appointed  finance  Minis- 
ter of  the  Hungarian  Cabinet,  over  which  Count 
Louis  Bathyanyi  presided,  had  penetrated  tho  de- 
signs of  Austria,  but  was  unable  to  place  the  coun- 
try in  a  due  condition  of  defense,  through  the 
timidity  of  Count  Bathyanyi  and  of  the  conserva- 
tives, who,  although  convinced  of  tho  treachery  of 
Austria,  imagined,  on  the  one  hand,  that  she 
would  not  venture  on  any  positive  hostility  unless  a 
pretext  were  furnished,  which  the  attempt  to  arm 
the  country  would  afford,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
they  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  placed,  in  time, 
in  a  condition  to  resist. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  11th  of  July  that 
the  Diet  could  be  got  to  pass  laws  for  a  levy  of 
200,000  men,  to  which  the  Emperor  evaded  giving 
any  sanction. 

FIRST  INVASION  OP  HUNGARY— SIXTY- 
FIVE  THOUSAND  MEN  AGAINST  FIVE 
THOUSAND.    (See  Map  No.  1 .) 

Jellachich  crosses  the  Drove  and  invades  Hungary 
— Approval  of  his  conduct  by  the  Emperor  while 
the  Emperor's  Viceroy  offers  to  head  the  Hun- 
garian troops— The  Viceroy  having  helped  to 
paralyse  resistance,  escapes  into  Austria— 
The  Emperor  illegally  appoints  Count  Lam" 
berg  commander  of  the  Hungarian  forces— 
The  Diet  vote  the  appointment  unconsti- 
tutional and  himself  a  traitor  if  he  attempts  to 
carry  it  out — Lumber g  enters  re*th,  is  killed  by 
the  people — Jellachich  within  sight  of  the  capital 
— Bathyanyi  and  his  colleagues  retire  in  conster- 
nation— Kossuth  organises  resistance — Battle  of 
Pakhozd  and  total  defeat  of  Jellachich. 

On  the  9th  of  September  tho  Emperor  refused  at 
length  his  sanction  to  tho  verv  laws  he  had  himself. 

f>roposed  on  the  2d  of  July,  through  his  viceroy,  to 
ull  the  suspicion  of  the  Diet ;  und,  on  the  same 
day,'  Jellachich,  after  reading  to  his  army  an  Impe- 
rial decree,  dated  4th  of  September,  which  declared 
him  to  have  "proved  his  unalterable  fidelity  to  the 
House  of  Austria,"  crossed  the  Drave  and  ad- 
vanced into  Hungary. 
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He  was  joined,  as  he  proceeded,  by  General  Ot- 
tinger,  by  a  regiment  of  Austrian  Cuirassiers,  and 
by  other  Austrian  corps  and  garrisons  upon  his  pas- 
sage, with  which  he  advanced,  devastating  the 
country  and  massaoreing  the  Magyar  and  German 
population.  Some  idea  of  the  conduct  of  his  troops 
and  their  auxiliaries  may  be  found  from  the  faot 
that  Mr.  Fonblanque,  the  British  Consul  General 
at  Belgrade,  in  Turkish  Serbia,  where  their  plunder 
was  disposed  of,  was  obliged  to  complain  to  the 
Prinoe  of  Servia  of  the  disgusting  spectacle  offered 
in  the  market  place,  where  the  ear-rings  and  rings 
of  women,  still  appended  to  the  dissevered  ears  or 
encircling  the  fingers  of  gory  hands,  were  exhibited 
for  sale,  like  fruits  culled  with  the  leaf  to  render 
them  more  tempting. 

Jellachioh  mustered  sixty-five  thousand  men,  in- 
clusive of  his  rear  guard,  numbering  twelve  thou- 
sand, whilst  in  the  whole  of  Hungary  there  were  only 
5000  disposable  Hungarian  troops,  not  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  in  reach  of  the  Diet.  That  is  to 
say,  that  of  18,000  regular  troopsin  the  country,  8000, 
including  the  garrisons  of  Temesvar  and  Arad, 
went  over  to  Jellachich.  Of  the  10,000  remaining, 
5000  were  required  to  garrison  Comorn  and  Peter- 
wardein.  Furthermore,  the  stores  of  arms  accumu- 
lated by  the  Diet  in  Esseg  and  Peterwardien  had 
been  secretly  distributed  by  the  commanders  to  arm 
the  insurgents.  Nothing  could  appear  more  help- 
less and  hopeless  than  the  oondition  of  the  country, 
and  the  old  conservative  party,  without  faith  in  the 
national  resources,  sent  deputation  after  deputation 
to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  clung,  with  the  te- 
nacity of  despair,  to  the  promises  of  the  Arch- 
Duke  Palatine. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Esterhazy  (a  mere 
creature  of  the  Austrian  Camarilla)  had  abandoned 
the  ministry,  and  on  the  9th  Louis  Bathyanyi  had 
resigned,  both  for  himself  and  on  behalf  of  his 
colleagues,  so  that  Hungary  would  have  remained 
at  this  critical  moment  without  a  ministry,  but  for 
the  decision  of  Kossuth,  who  doclared  that  he  had 
not  resigned,  and  would  continue  in  office ;  where 
his  first  step  was  to  organise  the  militia.  On  the 
15th  of  September  the  Arch-Duke  Palatine,  the 
Emperors  Viceroy,  who,  on  the  2d  of  July,  had,  in 
the  Emperor's  name,  repeated  the  denunciation  of 
Jellachich  as  a  traitor  and  a  rebel,  made  on  the  10th 
of  the  preceding  June,  offered  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  forces  raised  to  oppose  him,  thereby 
giving  hope  to  the  timid,  and  helping  to  distract  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  On  the  2lst,  after  much 
ambiguity  and  evasion,  the  Emperor  refused  to  or- 
der the  withdrawal  of  Jellachich,  which  Bathyanyi 
made  the  condition  of  forming  a  new  ministry,  and 
on  the  23d  the  Arch-Duke  Palatine  Stephen  deser- 
ted stealthily  from  his  camp  and  escaped  into  the 
Austrian  territory.  On  the  following  day  a  letter 
was  intercepted  and  published  from  Jellachich  to 
Count  Latour,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  War,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  money  and  of  military 
stores,  and  on  the  23d,  Count  Lamberg,  an  obse- 
quious servitor  of  the  Imperial  Court,  was  illegally 
and  unconstitutionally  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Hungary. 

At  this  moment  all  was  consternation,  but  Kos- 
suth had  induced  the  Diet  to  nominate  a  committee 
of  defence,  over  which  he  presided,  which  enabled 
him  to  take  the  energetic  measures  for  that  resist- 
ance of  which  his  colleagues  had  despaired. 

To  have  allowed  Lamberg  to  assume  this  com- 
mand would  simply  have  been  to  let  the  wolf  into 
'  the  fold,  and  to  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a 
betrayer  the  disproportioned  forces  mustered  to 
oppose  the  overwhelming  invasion  of  the  Ban. 
The  Diet,  therefore,  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
his  appointment  illegal  and  himself  a  traitor  if  he 
attempted  to  carry  out  his  commission. 

Nevertheless,  Lamberg,  counting  on  the  fears  of 


a  party,  in  the  Diet,  did  attempt  it ;  on  the  29th, 
was  recognized  crossing  the  bridge  at  Pesth,  and 
was  immediately  put  to  death  by  the  infuriated 
mob.  In  his  poeket  was  discovered  the  order  to 
dissolve  the  Diet, — a  pfoceeding  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  constitution  ;  and  evidence  was  found 
of  his  intention  to  seize  the  citadel  of  Buda,  occu- 
pied by  a  mixed  garrison  of  Imperial  troops  and 
national  guards,  to  proclaim  martial  law,  overawe 
the  capital,  and  paralyze  all  defence. 

The  destruction  of  Lamberg  by  the  people  was  a 
murder ;  but  if  they  had  not  killed  him,  it  was 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  Diet  to  have  sentenced  and 
executed  him  as  a  traitor  and  a  spy. 

At  this  time  the  camp-fires  of  Jellachioh  were 
visible  from  the  spires  of  Buda.  Count  Bathyanyi 
had  retired  from  Pesth,  and  Kossuth,  abandoned 
by  his  despairing  colleagues,  obtained  executive 
powers  from  the  Diet  for  the  committee  over  whish 
ne presided. 

On  the  29th,  Jellachich  having  resumed  his 
march,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Pakhozd,  twelve 
miles  from  Pesth,  between  his  post  and  the  army  • 
of  soldiers,  citizens,  and  militia,  improvised  by 
Kossuth.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  Jellachich, 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  sent  over  a  flag  of 
truce  proposing  an  armistice. 


HUNGARIANS  MARCH  TO  THE  REUBF 
OF  VIENNA. 

Armistice  dishonorably  broken  by  Jellachich,  tcho 
escaped  by  forced  marches  into  Austria,  leaving 
behind  18,000  men  who  surrendered —  The  Empe- 
ror appoints  him  plenipotent  commissary  in 
Hungary— Conservative  party  prevent  the  pur- 
suit of  Jellachich —  Troops  sent  from  Vienna  to 
reinforce  them  detained  by  the  people — Insurrec- 
tion in  that  city— Death  of  the  Minister  of  War 
—  Vienna  in  the  hands  of  the  people — Prince 
Windischgratz  marches  on  Vienna — Kossuth 
reaches  the  camp,  persuades  the  Hungarians  to 
march  to  its  relief— This  relief  delayed  through 
the  treachery  of  Moga  till  Vienna  had  fallen-' 
Battle  of  Swechat — Kepulse  and  Retreat  of  As 
Hungarians* 

An  armistice  was  concluded  for  three  days,  dur- 
ing which  it  was  stipulated  that  neither  party 
should  move  from  its  position ;  but  after  nigntfafi 
Jellachich  retired,  by  forced  marches,  to  the  Aus- 
trian frontier,  and  was  enabled  to  escape,  through 
the  connivance  of  General  Moga,  chief  of  the 
staff,  to  the  fugitive  Arch-Duke  Palatine,  who  had 
been  left  in  command  of  the  Hungarian  forces. 

The  Ban,  however,  left  behind  him  his  rear 
guard,  under  Generals  Phillipovitch  and  Rott,  who 
were  obliged  to  surrender,  twelve  days  afterwards, 
with  12,000  men,  at  Osora,  and  6,000  more  who 
were  destroyed  by  the  Hungarian  levies  at  Ka* 
nischa.  Austria  had,  however,  scattered  her  parti- 
sans and  agents  throughout  Hungary,  who  were 
actively  furthering  her  interests  in  all  branches  of 
the  executive,  and  principally  in  the  army,  whose 
very  commander,  Moga,  was  a  creature  of  the 
Austrian  court. 

These  people,  working  on  the  timidity  of  the 
conservatives  and  on  the  scruples  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, who  have  always  been  slaves  of  legality, 
persuaded  them  to  pause,  when  they  came  to  the 
Austrian  frontier,  and  forbear  from  pursuing  the 
invader  beyond  the  territories  of  Hungary. 

On  crossing  the  Austrian  frontier,  Jellachich 
detached  18,000  men  southward ;  the  remainder  of 
his  force  subsequently  took  part  in  the  seoond  inva- 
sion, under  Windischgratz,  where  tho  whole  of  ii 
perished,  except  some  7,000  men ;  so  that,  of  the 
65,000  men  who  crossed*  the  Drave  under  his  com- 
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land,  40,000  were  killed  or  made  prisoners  in  Hun- 
;ary. 

Jellacbich,  instead  of  being  repudiated  by  the 
Smperor,  was  named  by  him,  through  an  imperial 
lecree  from  Schonbraun,  on  the  3d  of  October, 
ommander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  Hungary, 
rith  orders  to  place  the  country  under  martial  law, 
lissolre  the  Diet,  and  annul  all  the  enactments  it 
lad  made  in  its  own  defence.  >  , 

Mr.  Francis  Pultsky,  Hungarian  Secretary  of 
Hate,  and  who  had  been  left,  after  the  dissolution 
»f  the  Ministry  on  the  9th,  in  charge  of  its  duties 
it  Vienna,  had,  at  his  own  peril,  published  the 
ntercepted  correspondence  between  the  Imperial 
>>urt  and  Jellacbich. 

The  effect  of  this  publication,  which  revealed  to 
he  Viennese  the  perfidy  of  their  government,  to- 
gether with  tho  fact  that  it  was  provoking  the  vio- 
orious  Hungarians  to  a  war,  resulted  in  the  insur- 
oction  of  the  5th  of  October,  which  commenced 
trough  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  indignant 
teople  to  prevent  an  unwilling  regiment  from  being 
ent  away  to  aid  Jellachich. 

The  people,  having  been  fired  upon,  rose  in  arms, 
•pulsed  the  troops  who  took  part  with  the  govern- 
sent,  invested  the  palace  of  the  War  Minister. 
2ount  Latour,  from  whom  the  unconstitutional 
order  had  emanated.  Latour,  in  great  alarm,  was 
ed  out  into  the  balcony  by  his  friends,  and  prom- 
sed  to  recall  the  commands  he  had  given,  by  which 
lie  crowd  outside  the  building  was  entirely  pacified. 
3ut,  returning  to  the  back  part  of  the  house,  he 
ras  seen  by  those  who  had  penetrated  thither,  and 
rho  were  ignorant  of  what  had  just  passed  in  the 
itreei.  With  a  shout  whioh  drowned  all  explana- 
ion  or  entreaty,  they  dragged  him  down  and 
langed  him  to  a  lamp-post. 

Count  Latour  (together  with  the  Aroh-Duchess 
Sophia,  a  bold  and  ambitions  princess,  and  Dr. 
3aeh,  the  liberal  renegade,  their  tool)  had  been  the 
nepiring  genius  of  reaction,  and,  like  Lamberg, 
le  was  both  perjured  and  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
rkose  constitution  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and 
rhich  he  was  perfidiously  involving  in  a  war  with 
Hungary. 

This  insurrection  placed  Vienna  in  the  power  of 
he  Diet  assembled  in  that  city.  It  was  soon  known 
.hat  Prince  Windisohgrats,  who  had  put  down  the 
naurreotion  in  Bohemia,  was  marching  against 
Vienna.  Kossuth  had  been  anxious  that  the  Hun- 
garians should  have  followed  up  and  exterminated 
leUachich  on  the  Austrian  territory.  He  was  more 
tnxious  they  should  furnish  assistance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Vienna  against  their  common  enemy,  but 
16  could  not  prevail  on  the  Hungarians  to  cross  the 
t>order  without  a  formal  invitation  from  the  legis- 
ative  assembly  or  executive  of  Austria,  whilst,  on 
.heir  part,  these  authorities,  though  verbally  in- 
citing the  Hungarians  to  enter,  and  although  pre- 
wiring to  defend  the  city  against  the  Imperial 
droops,  had  yet  no  man  among  them  who  would 
lompromise  himself  by  that  proceeding. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  Kossuth,  with  12,000 
rolunteers  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  reached  the 
Hungarian  camp,  and,  on  the  27th,  persuaded  the 
urny  to  cross  the  frontier  to  the  relief  of  Vienna. 
3n  the  29th,  General  Moga  begged  only  that  the 
ittack  should  be  deferred  for  four  and  twenty 
lours,  that  is  to  Bay,  until  the  80th ;  a  respite  he 
lad  the  influenoe  to  obtain,  and  whioh  enabled 
Windischgratz  to  enter  Vienna,  of  whioh  his  troops 
vere  already  in  possession  when  the  Hungarians 
attacked  him  on  the  following  day.  At  the  battle 
>f  Swechat,  which  ensued,  the  Hungarian  army, 
>nly  30,000  strong,  including  scythemen,  found 
tself  engaged,  without  ohance  of  diversion,  against 
30,000  of  the  troops  of  Windischgratz.  At  first 
;he  Hungarians  were  successful,  storming  tho  vil- 
age  of  Mannsworth  and  easily  routing  the  Croa- 


tians  of  Jellacbich,  but  it  was  perceived,  only  just 
in  time  to  save  the  array  from  destruction,  that  it 
had  fallen  or  been  led  into  a 'snare,  so  that  the 
battled  Hungarians  were  forced  to  make  a  precipi- 
tate retreat. 

General  Moga,  who  escaped,  after  the  battle,  to 
the  Austrians,  was  nevertheless,  after  tho  war,  tried 
by  an  Austrian  court-martial,  and  alleged  in  his 
defence,  which  the  Viennese  papers  were  allowed 
to  publish,  "  I  gave  the  army,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
into  the  power  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  and  ho 
had  not  enough  wit  or  courage  to  take  advantage 
of  it." 

The  Hungarian  army  reorossed  the  frontier,  and 
Kossuth  having  in  part  reoffioered  it,  retired  to 
Pesth  to  organize  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
against  Windischgratz,  who,  he  foresaw,  would 
gpeedily  invade  it. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  campaign,  began  with 
65,000  men,  when  Hungary  was  not  only  disturbed 
by  two  rebellions  and  unarmed,  having  only  5,000  . 
disposable  troops  in  tho  country,  but  when  treach- 
ery had  rendered  its  condition  still  more  defence- 
less, and  when  dupes  or  traitors  deliberated  in  its 
councils  and  shared  its  commands.  From  the  field 
of  Pakhozd,  whose  watch-fires  were  distinguishable 
from  the  spires  of  Pesth,  it  had  led  the  Hungarian 
army  within  sight  of  the  steeples  of  Vienna,  and, 
if  the  advice  of  Kossuth  had  been  followed,  would 
have  placed  the  arbitration  of  the  destinies  of  the 
Empire  in  the  hands  of  the  Hungarian  Diet. 


SECOND  INVASION  OF  HUNGARY. 

Undertaken  with  220,000  men  against  70,000,  of 
whom  only  half  were  armed,    {Map  No.  2.) 

In  Italy,  Charles  Albert,  more  afraid  of  the  re- 
publicans than  of  the  Austrians,  had  lost  the  gold- 
en opportunity,  and  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace. 
Milan,  whose  unaided  population  had  driven  out 
Radetsky  in  March,  capitulated  in  August  to  the 
same  Radetsky,  when  it  had  a  royal  army  and  a 
king  within  its  walls,  who  had  proclaimed  his  reso- 
lution to  bury  himself,  if  necessary,  beneath  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  in  its  defence.  Insurrection  had 
been  put  down  in  Bohemia,  and  the  Imperial  au- 
thority re-established  in  the  capital,  so  that  the 
Austrian  cabinet  was  now  at  liberty  to  devote  all 
its  resources  to  crushing  Hungary. 

Field-Marshal  Prince  Windischgratz,  after  the 
entrance  of  several  oo-operating  armies,  crossed 
the  Hungarian  frontier,  on  the  I6th  of  December, 
1&18.  The  total  force  with  whioh  he  invaded  Hun- 
gary, from  the  west,  exceeded  85,000  men,  inclusive 
of  the  corps  of  Simonich  and  Hurban,  whioh  en- 
tered from  the  north-western  comer,  and  the  force 
of  General  Dahlen,  which  operated  to  the  south  of 
the  Neusiedler  Lake. 

General  Sohlick  occupied  Kaschau,  Eperies,  and 
the  great  road  leading  from  the  passes  of  the  Car- 
pathians on  the  frontier  of  GaUicia,  toward  the 
Theiss,  and  intersecting  the  mountain  region  of 
upper  Hungary  from  north  to  south.  He  had  en- 
tered on  the  1st  of  December,  and  defeated  Pultsky 
at  Kaschau,  although  losing  his  chief  of  the  staff, 
taken  prisoner,  and  nis  second  in  command  amongst 
the  dead  He  then  fought  a  drawn  battle  with 
General  Messaros,  at  Siksio,  and  a  few  days  later 
defeated  him  signally,  at  Bartza,  and  obliged  him 
to  retire  across  the  lueiss. 

The  orders  of  Sohlick  were,  to  maintain  himself 
in  this  region  till  he  received  notice  of  the  advance 
of  the  main  army,  under  Prince  Windischgratz, 
when  he  was  to  push  forward  upon  Debretzin. 
Encouraged  by  his  success,  he  made,  however,  two 
attempts  to  cross  the  Theiss,  but  was  repulsed  by 
General  Klapka,  and  then  took  up  the  expectant 
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position  he  had  originally  intended  to  assume,  with 
a  force  raised,  by  reinforcements  which  had  joined 
him,  to  five  and  twenty  thousand  men. 

In  Transylvania,  I'uchncr  was  at  the  head  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Austrian  troops; 
General  Luders  soon  after  occupied  the  south  with 
ten  thousand  Russians,  and  the  Wallachian  regi- 
ments of  the  military  frontier,  together  with  other 
forces,  numbered  upward  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
Urban  (the  Wallak)  and  Janko  had  been  as  suc- 
cessful in  raising  the  Wallachian  peasantry,  by  the 
same  means,  as  Jellacbich  and  Kajacizs  had  been 
with  the  Croats,  Serbians,  and  Sclavonians  Like 
Kajacizs,  they  operated  through  the  Russian  inter- 
est, with  the  Greek  clergy;  and  like  Jellachich, 
profited  by  the  discipline  and  subordination  of  the 
military  colonies. 

In  the  north-west,  where  the  Slovack  Hurban 
tried  to  rouse  the  Slovack  population,  which  was 
better  educated,  and  more  within  reach  of  knowl- 
edge of  events,  he  never  succeeded  in  raising  in 
Hungary  more  than  one  battalion.  The  remainder 
of  the  Slovacks  identified  themselves  with  the 
Magyars,  fighting  by  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
ranks ;  whilst  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  a  like 
manner,  the  Catholic  Serbians,  Ruthenians,  Gor- 
mans,  and  Wallaks  of  Hungary  (though  not  the 
Transy  Iranian  Wallaks),  made  common  cause  with 
the  Magyars. 

In  the  south,  between  Austrians,  Croatians,  Scla- 
vonians, Hungarian  Serbians,  and  Turkish  Ser- 
bians, (of  whom,  during  the  second  and  third  in- 
vasions, 80,000  crossed  the  frontier),  there  were 
under  the  orders  of  Jellachich  and  Kniohanin,  or 
garrisoning  the  fortresses  of  Arad,  Teinesvar>  and 
Esseg  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  men. 

To  face  this  invasion,  made  by  220,000  men  (in- 
elusive  of  150,000  regulars),  Kossuth,  the  president 
of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  had  but  from  65  to 
70,000  men,  of  whom  not  more  than  85,000  were  regu- 
larly armed,  and  only  10,000  had  been  disciplined  as 
regulars,  the  remainder.consisting  of  militia  or  of 
newly  raised  and  still  undisciplined  levies,  waiting 
for  muskets  or  armed  with  pikes  or  Bcythes.  There 
were  not,  in  fact,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
second  invasion,  35,000  firelocks  in  the  whole  Hun- 
garian army,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  were  provided  with  them. 
Kossuth  first  established  factories  at  Pcsth  and  then 
at  Groswardein,  together  with  moveable  armorer's 
smithies,  which  followed  the  armies,  repairing  the 
muskets  taken  from  the  enemy  or  which  otherwise 
got  out  of  order,  and  making  up  whole  ones  from 
the  various  parts  of  those  grown  quite  unserviceable. 

Out  of  this  force  4,000  occupied  Thorda,  in  Tran- 

31vania,  under  Czets,  or  had  been  driven  across  the 
ungarian  frontiers  ;  9,000  were  stationed  on  the 
upper  Theiss ;  10,000  under  Generals  Kiss  and  Es- 
terhazy,  in  the  south  ;  5,000  in  the  south-west,  un- 
der Perczel,  and  6,000  garrisoning  Peterwardein. 

Comoro  itself  was,  properly  speaking,  without  a 
garrison,  except  the  citizens  of  the  national  guard, 
who,  armed  with  pikes  and  scythes,  did  duty  on  the 
walls ;  and  the  recruits,  who  assembled  there  to  be 
armed  and  drilled  for  a  few  days,  previous  to  their 
bein£  sent  to  join  their  different  corps — Kossuth 
judging  that  Comoro  could  not  be  invested  till  the 
main  western  army  had  been  defeated,  and  that,  if 
that  army  were  defeated,  it  would  retire  upon  Co- 
moro and  constitute  a  garrison  for  the  fortress. 

The  main  western  army,  intended  directly  to  check 
the  advence  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  comprised 
the  best  regiments  in  the  service,  and  had  been 
raised  to  38,000  men.  To  the  command  of  this 
army,  Kossuth  had  been  forced  by  circumstances  to 
appoint  Arthur  Gorgey. 


ARTHUR  GORGBT. 

Kossuth's  Reason  for  promoting  GOrgey — char- 
acter and  conduct  of  that  commander  until  ku 
retreat  to  Pcsth. 

Besides  tho  odds  of  overwhelming  numbers,  be- 
sides the  rebellions  of  the  Serbians,  Croatians,  and 
Wallachians  (of  Transylvania),  and  besides  the 
fears  of  the  faint-hearted,  in  the  Diet,  which  he  had 
to  face  ;  there  was  this  further  difficulty  which  a* 
had  to  contend  with,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  offi- 
cer, above  the  rank  of  a  captain  or  lieutenant,  on 
whom  he  could  rely,  so  perseveringly  had  the  policy 
of  Austria  perverted,  or  so  jealously  had  it  stopped 
the  promotion  of  those  Hungarians  serving  in  in 
armies,  whom  it  could  not  pervert. 

This  had  been  one  of  the  chief  reason*  of  his  se- 
lection of  Gorgey,  whom  he  appointed,  after  there- 
treat  of  the  army  from  Swechat,  to  the  chief  com- 
mand.     Kossuth,  who  had  long  foreseen  that  the 


east  about  him,  to  ascertain  what  talent  could  be 
discerned  among  subalterns,  on  whose  fidelity  to 
their  country  he  could  rely.  At  this  time  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  Arthur  Gorgey.  Gorgey,  a 
Hungarian  by  birth  and  parentage,  had  early  en- 
tered the  Austrian  army,  which  he  left  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  with  a  superior  officer,  deejded 
by  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  which  led,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  service,  to  Gorgey's  retirement, 
although  the  case  was  decided  in  his  favor.  Havisg 
repaired  to  Bohemia,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  chemistry,  in  which  science  he  became  a  remark- 
able proficient.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  re- 
tired to  the  patrimonial  estate  in  Northern  Hun- 
gary, and  endeavored  to  utilize  his  theoretical  know- 
ledge in  mining  operations.  At  a  subsequent  nt- 
riod,  when  Kossuth  was  minister,  an  influential 
member  of  the  Diet  came  to  ask,  for  Gorgey,  the 
place,  then  vacant,  of  engineer  to  the  mint.  Kos- 
suth refused  it,  and  being  pressed  and  assured  of  tat 
ability  of  the  candidate  proposed,  replied,  "  I  know 
it ;  if  I  do  not  appoint  him  to  that  office,  it  is  be- 
cause probably  before  a  year,  I  shall  want  him  te 
make  out  of  him  a  minister  of  war." 

Gorgey  was  supposed,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Swechat  to  be  thoroughly  compromised  on  account 
of  his  having  hanged  Count  Ziehy,  whose  family 
was  very  influential  at  the  Court  of  Austria,  and 
whom  he  put  to  death  after  he  had  been  sentenced 
as  a  traitor,  though  no  one  else  would  execute  hum. 
Count  Ziohy  was  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  who  enter 
ed  Pesth  a  few  days  before  the  advance  of  the  Baa 
Jellachich,  during  the  first  invasion,  and  in  whose 
carriage  a  stock  of  treasonable  proclamations  wen 
discovered,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  distribute- 
Previous  to  the  battle  of  Swechat,  the  choice  «f 
Kossuth  had  been  limited  to  Gorgey  and  Ivanka,  a 
young  officer  of  great  promise,  on  whom  he  would 
have  conferred  the  command,  but  who,  having  goat 
to  the  Austrian  camp  with  a  flag  of  trace,  was  de- 
tained prisoner,  according  to  the  Austrian  practice, 
in  violation  of  all  the  usages  of  war. 

During  the  battle,  after  Major  Guyon  had  carried 
by  storm  the  village  of  Manasworth,  and  just  at 
Colonel  Gorgey  was  attacking  Swechat,  on  tin 
Austrian  centre,  which  was  the  key  to  the  posittee, 
General  Moga  recalled  him.  When  Kossuth,  who 
saw  how  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  compromis- 
ing the  success  of  the  battle  and  the  safety  of  the 
army,  insisted  on  counter  orders  being  given,  Megs 
resigned  his  baton  of  command.  Ctorgey  comiag 
up  at  that  moment  to  complain  of  the  injurious  ef- 
fect of  Mora's  orders,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand by  Kossuth,  who,  at  this  time,  had  no  other 
choice. 
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Kossuth  now  (as  throughout  the  war),  was,  above 
all,  determined  to  have  one  main  army,  whose  su- 
periority in  quality,  numbers,  or  in  both  these  re- 
quisites, should  enable  it  to  beat  any  hostile  army 
it  encountered.  This  plan  was  judiciously  based 
upon  the  conviction,  that  occupying  a  concentric 
position  against  an  eccentric  attack  (or,  in  other 
words,  operating  within  a  circle  whose  diameter  only 
his  armies  had  to  traverse,  against  an  enemy  whose 
communications  could  only  be  kept  up  by  making 
the  circuit  of  its  circumference),  he  could,  with  ono 
very  superior  army,  successively  defeat  several  ar- 
mies collectively  many-fold  exceeding  the  whole 
force  at  his  disposal. 

Gdrgey  found  himself,  by  the  above  circum- 
stances, named  to  a  command  in  which  subsequent 
incidents  induced  Kossuth  to  confirm  him.  This 
main  army  Kossuth  had  reinforced  by  his  best  men 
And  by  aU  the  means  ho  could  control,  being  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  Whilst  Gorgey's  army  wants  any 
thing,  do  not  let  any  one  ask  me  for  a  pair  of  shoes.'' 

Gorgey  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  ability, 
who  possessed  a  remarkable  power  of  fascinating 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded in  deceiving  (with  few  exceptions)  every 
public  man  in  Hungary,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
inclusive  of  Kossuth  himself.  His  military  abili- 
ties were  principally  of  the  administrative  order, 
though,  in  fact,  as  almost  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  he  was  manoevering  rathor  with  a  politi- 
cal, or  factious  object,  or  in  concert  with  the  ene- 
my, than  against  nim,  his  powers  in  this  respect 
were  never  fairly  tested.  A  skilful  and  unscrupu- 
lous party  leader,  in  whom  ambition  and  envy,  de- 
veloped by  his  sudden  elevation,  had  swallowed  up 
all  gratitude,  sense  of  duty,  or  patriotic  feeling,  he 
conceived  that,  excepting  for  Kossuth,  he  could 
sway  the  destinies  of  Hungary,  and  hoped  to  do  so, 
in  opposition  to  him,  by  creating  in  his  army  a  par- 
ty favorable  to  military  dictatorship.  Gorgey  had 
been  ordered  by  Kossuth  (when  Kossuth  quitted 
the  army,  to  repair  to  the  Diet  and  organize  the 
military  resistance  of  the  country)  to  occupy  Tvr- 
nau,  to  fortify  Kaab,  and  to  wait  there  the  junction 
of  Maurice  Ferozel's  force  with  his  army.  The  first 
step  of  Gorgey  was  to  endeavor  to  sacrifice  Guyon, 
now  Colonel,  an  Englishman,  whom  he  could  not  in- 
fluence. Aware  of  his  impetuous  character,  he  sent 
him,  with  a  vanguard  of  1,500  men,  to  attack  Tyrnau 
(against  which  he  had  once  failed  in  consequence  of 
mistaking  the  road),  but  detained  the  main  body 
which  should  have  followed  the  vanguard.  Guyon 
was  surrounded  in  the  night  by  the  whole  army  of 
Simonich,  and  only  cut  his  way  through  it  by  daring 
and  g6od  fortune,  with  heavy  loss.  Abandon- 
ing the  intrenchments  of  Raab,  on  protence  of 
the  hard  frost  setting  in,  Gorgey  exposed  Perczel, 
who  was  making  for  that  city,  to  be  overwhelmed. 
Perczel,  however,  having  received  timely  notice, 
marched  eistward ;  but  Gorgey,  following  a  par- 
allel direction  to  the  north,  and  without  attempting 
to  unite  with  or  succor  him,  allowed  his  forces — 
which  amounted  to  5,000  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
some  thousand  pike  and  scythe  men — to  be  defeated 
and  dispersed  by  the  army  of  Prince  Windischgratz. 
Kossuth,  learning  that  the  main  Austrian  army  had 
pressed  forward  against  Perczel,  and  that  Gdrgey 
was  too  far  north  to  effect  a  junction  with  him  in 
time,  now  ordered  Gorgey  to  return  by  a  forced 
march  to  Raab  where  he  might  have  overwhelmed 
the  reseryes  of  Windischgratz  left  in  that  city. 
This  order  he  disobeyed.  Furthermore,  Kossuth 
gave  him  positive  instructions  to  fight  a  battle,  in 
any  case,  at  some  distance  from  Pesth,  because, 
even  if  defeated,  a  fresh  stand  might  be  made  at 
Buda,  to  cover  the  passage  of  we  Danube  (for 
which  the  Committee  of  Defence  had  taken  every 
military  precaution),  whilst,  if  defeated  atPeith 
itself,  the  confusion  would  have  endangered  the  pas- 


sage of  the  river  In  fact,  he  was  positively  ordered 
to  fight  a  decisive  battle  m  what  are  called  the  lines 
of  Ofen,  and  to  make  head  until  his  retreat  across 
the  Danube  was  endangered. 

Instead  of  fighting  either  of  these  battles,  Gor- 
gey arrived  in  the  capital  on  the  8d  of  January,  and 
immediately  evacuated  it  without  fighting. 

Let  us  now  take  Gdrgey *a  version  of  the 
occurrence.  In  his  table  of  contents  he 
says : 

Kossuth  orders  a  decisive  battle  before  Ofen. 
saving  the  army  and  at  the  same  time  sparing  the 
Capital— Insolubility  of  this  problem. 

Page  137.  He  admits  that  he  was  official- 
ly informed  that  the  Diet  had  resolved 

Once  more  to  attempt  negotiation  and  at  the 
same  time  remove  the  sittings  from  Pesth  to  De- 
breczin,  whilst  he  (Gdrgey)  should,  in  the  first  po- 
sition before  Ofen,  give  a  decisive  battle  to  the 
enemy,  assuring  at  the  same  time  the  retreat  of 
the  army  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  keep- 
ing in  view,  as  much  as  possible,  the  sparing  of  the 
capital. 

What  was  G5rgey  ordered  to  do  ? 

To  fight  a  decisive  battle  at  any  hazard, 
providing  he  could  insure  the  retreat  of  his 
army,  it  beat,  across  the  Danube.  What 
next?  To  spare  the  city  as  much  as  possible 
in  conducting  these  operations.  Did  that 
mean  that  he  was  indispensably  required  to 
do  both,  or  afford  any  excuse  for  his  disobe- 
dience to  a  positive  command  which  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country  he 
should  fulfil,  because  it  was  not  feasible  to 
carry  out  a  less  important  object  which  he 
was  enjoined  conditionally  to  secure  ?  Con- 
ditionally because,  he  was  to  spare  the  city 
as  much  as  possible,  consistently  with  fight- 
ing a  battle  and  retiring  across  the  Danube. 


THE  DIETNBGOTIATES-KOSSUTH  CON- 
TINUES  THE  DEFENCE. 

When  G5rgey  was  retreating  upon  Pesth,  con- 
sternation seized  the  Diet.  A  majority  of  the  re- 
presentatives believing  resistance  hopeless  against 
snch  overwhelming  odds,  saw  no  alternative  but 
making  the  best  terms  they  conld  with  Prince 
Windischgratz,  who  led  them  to  believe  in  his 
willingness  to  negotiate.  Kossuth,  although  con- 
vinced both  that  effective  resistance  could  be  made 
and  that  the  Austrian*  would  only  treat  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  time  to  enforce  unconditional 
sobmissiun.  deferred  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
majority,  which,  by  virtue  of  his  powers  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  he  was  not 
bound  to  consult,  and  agreed  that  they  should  send 
a  deputation  to  endeavor-to  make  terms  ;  but  de- 
termined at  the  same  time  to  retire  with  the  Diet 
to  Debretzin,  behind  the  marshes  of  the  Theiss,  to 
prepare  in  any  event  lor  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try- ^ 

Count  Louis  Bathyanyi,  who  had  retired  from 
Pesth  on  the  28th  of  September,  had,  after  the  un- 
questionable nomination  of  Jellachich,  on  the  3d 
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of  October,  by  the  Emperor,  to  ertrojnrisb  the  lib- 
erties of  tbe  country  be  ravaged,  offered  bis  ser- 
vices to  M.  Kossuth.  The  Coant  had  repaired  to 
the  army,  bat,  compelled  by  injuries  through  a  fall 
from  his  horse  to  abandon  his  active  daties,  had 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  Diet.  Desponding  where 
Kossuth  saw  hope,  and  credulous  where  he  saw 
none,  Bathyanyi  was  chosen  to  head  the  deputa- 
tion sent  to  the  camp  of  the  Field  Marshal,  and 
started  with  bis  companions  on  his  mission,  whilst 
Kossuth  with  tbe  Diet  quitted  Pesth  on  the  3d  of 
January,  1849,  to  retire  to  Debretzin,  behind  the 
marshes  of  tbe  Theiss. 


BATHYANYI  TREACHEROUSLY  DE- 
TAINED. 

Whkn  Bathyanyi  reached  the  bead  quarters  of 
Prince  Windischgrats  he  discovered,  as  Kossuth 
had  anticipated,  that  the  Prince  was  only  seeking 
to  gain  time.  When  Bathyanyi  therefore  deter- 
mined to  retire,  although  he  had  come  over  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  he  was  politely  detained.  When 
WindischgTatz  had  made  further  progress  his  cap- 
tive was  rigorously  treated ;  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  four  years'  im- 
prisonment, and  then  after  tho  surrender  of  Co- 
morn  tried  over  again  on  the  same  charges,  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged,  and,  having  ineffectually 
opened  the  jugular  vein,  he  was  dragged  out  in 
that  condition  and  shot. 


GORGEY   INTRIGUES  AGAINST  THE 
DIET. 

Gdrgeymanouvres  to  get  beyond  reach  of  Kossuth, 
and  the  Diet— Hi*  treasonable  proclamation- 
Unable  to  influence  his  troops— -Promotes  his 
creatures  and  forms  a  party—Despairing  of  the 
cause,  approaches  the  frontier  for  the  supposed 
purpose  of  laying  down  his  arms — Guy  on  dc^ 
livers  the  army  by  storming  and  carrying  the 
Braniszko  Pass. 

GftRflKY,  with  his  force  which,  after  garrisoning 
Comoro,  amounted  to  25,000  men,  ascended  tbe 
bank  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Waitzen,  and  then 
continuing  in  a  northward  direction  struck  into  the 
mountain  country.  Gorgey  being  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  Executive,  attempted  to 
put  into  execution  bis  design  of  forming  a  military 
party,  and  of  establishing  through  it  a  Dictator- 
ship. He  addressed  a  proclamation  to  his  troops, 
in  which  he  substantially  declared  that,  "as  the 
Executive  and  the  Diet  had  left  Pesth  without  ad- 
vising him,  the  army  would  act  in  future  for  it- 
self" 

GOrgey,  in  his  memoirs,  gives  us  actually 
this  proclamation,  which  is  as  follows :    - 

The  advantages  which  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy  has  obtained  over  the  army  of  the  upper 
Danube,  but  particularly  recent  events  seem, 
through  their  materially  discouraging  influence,  to 
have  shaken  that  noble  self-consciousness  which 
united  us  all  in  the  most  just  of  struggles. 

To  reestablish  shaken  self-consciousness  and 
thereby  to  raise  the  somewhat  drooping  courage  is 
tho  first  duty  of  a  commander. 

I  fulfil  this  duty  by  opening  tho  prospect  of  more 
favorable  chances  through  the  purposed  diversion 
against  a  neighboring  force  of  the  enemy,  princi- 
pally however  I  hope  to  raise  the  confidence  of  the 
army  by  expressing  my  open  and  honorable  judg- 
ment and  my  convictions  respecting  what  hasal 
ready  taken  plaoe,  as  well  as  respecting  what  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  will  be  done  in  the  future. 


I  accepted  die  post  confided  to  me  becanse  I 
think  the  cause  or  Hungary  a  just  one. 

And  I  shall  assert  my  authority  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains confided  to*  me,  even  should  tbe  best  amongst 
us  falter  and  withdraw  their  arms  from  the  just 
cause. 

This  self-consciousness  gives  me  strength,  in 
judging  of  events  since  the  1st  November.  1848.  to 
acknowledge  without  reserve  my  own  errors,  ho- 
ping thereby  to  offer  to  my  army  the  surest  guar- 
antees for  the  adoption  of  practical  measures  for 
tbe  future. 

I  was  in  error  in  ceasing  to  endeavor  to  induce 
the  pommittee  of  tbe  Defence  by  uncontrovertible 
arguments,  to  give  up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  clo- 
sing the  frontier  and  of  frontier-defence  since  ail 
the  reverses  which,  without  fault  on  its  part,  has 
overtaken  the  army,  arose  alone  and  only  through 
the  harrassine  effects  of  advanced  guard  duties 
which  reduced  the  organization  increase  and  con- 
solidation of  the  army  to  mere  pious  wishes. 

1  erred  when  from  the  head-quarters  of  Bicske  I 
obeyed  the  order  of  the  Committee  of  Defence  to 
retreat  to  the  first  line  before  Ofen,  becsmse  by 
this  little  necessary  retreat  the  army  was  placed 
in  the  dubious  light  of  the  shunning  a  decisive 
conflict  in  our  just  cause. 

But  I  bad  received  these  commands  from  the 
authorities  elected  by  my  country,  recognised  and 
continuing  to  be  recognised  as  the  supreme  au- 
thority by  the  responsible  Hungarian  war  minister, 
Messaros,  himself  confirmed  by  Ferdinand  the 
Fifth,  since  that  minister  has  received  from  those 
authorities  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Theiss 
against  the  opposing  general  Count  Schlick,  and 
continues  to  exercise  it  under  their  direction.  And 
1  could  continue  to  do  what  I  have  done  with  the 
tranquil  conscienciousness  of  not  committing  any 
illegal  act  and  of  not  leading  the  royal  Hungarian 
army  confided  to  me  into  any  similar  act,  so  long 
as  tbe  Committee  of  Defence  should  not  disavow 
itself. 

Whereas,  however,  on  the  1st  January,  1649— 
when  the  army  of  the  upper  Danube,  notwithstand- 
ing the  order  to  retreat  to  the  first  line  before  Ofen, 
still  stood  resolutely  at  Hanzabeg,  Tarnok,  Soskut 
and  Bia— the  Committee  of  Defence,  instead  of 
justifying  the  confidence  which  we  always  placed 
in  its  loyalty  by  heroic  firmness  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  danger,  placed  in  a  hopeless  and  indeed 
double-faced  position  by  inconceivably  and  sudden- 
ly leaving  the  capital,  but  still  more* by  sending  a 
deputation  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  ene- 
my's troops  without  our  knowledge  or  concurrence, 
we  must,  therefore,  many  of  as,  nave  felt  that  we 
had  derogated  from  the  proud  character  of  defend- 
ers of  the  constitutional  freedom  of  Hungary  to  the 
depth  of  stooping  to  those  means  by  which  private 
interests  are  egotistically  forwarded.        7 

Without  calling*  in  question  the  loyalty  of  the 
Committee  of  Defence— however  much  our  confi- 
dence in  it  has  been  shaken  bv  its  sudden  dieap- 
position  from  the  capital — I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty, 
tor  the  purpose  of  saving  it  from  the  most  miaerm- 
ble  of  all  fates,  internal  dissolution,  to  call  upon  it 
that  it  shall,  on  due  reflection,  accept  as  its  own  or 
express  its  absent  the  accompanying  resolutions. 
Arthur  G6r«kt. 

These  resolutions  follow,  ambiguously 
conceived  but  contain  amongst  other  things 
these  passages.  One  of  them,  after  stating 
that  the  army  held  its  ground  till  the  victo- 
rious advance  of  the  enemy's  right  wing  by 
Moor,  continues : 

There  remained  to  the  closely-pressed  army  on- 
ly one  consoling  prospect,  that  of  a  decisive  battle 
in  and  before  the  capital  of  Hungary. 
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Tbe  previous  decided  tone  of  the  proclamations 
>f  the  Diet  justified  the  belief  that  they  would  at 
ast  develope  in  the  present  decisive  moments  an 
ill-inspiring  energy. 

But  instead  of  all  that  might  and  should  have 
>een  done,  arrived  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  at 
lead-qaarters  in  Romontorum,  1st.  Intelligence 
hat  the  Committee  of  Defence  had  left  the  capital. 

2d.  An  order  from  the  same  that  in  the  so-called 
ines  of  O fen,  on  the  heights  of  Teleny,  Bia,  &c,  a 
ieciaive  battle  should  be  fought,  without  however 
lacrificing  the  army  and  without  exposing  the  cap- 
tal  to  a  bombardment,  that  is  to  say,  the  army,  if 
>eaten,  notwithstanding  tbe  single  passage  over 
he  river  and  the  pursuing  enemy  was  without  de- 
ending  the  banks,  to  retreat  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube. 

3dly.  The  sending  a  deputation  to  the  command- 
sr-in-chief  of  the  enemy's  forces. 

Each  of  these  facts  suffice  to  shake  the'  confi- 
lence  of  the  army  in  the  members  of  the  Com- 
nittee  of  Defence  ,  but  the  combination -of  these 
acts  would  make  it  appear,  to  use  the  mildest 
enn,  as  if  this  army  had  hitherto  been  a  useful  but 
langerous  tool  in  unaccustomed  hands. 
►  •*•##•» 

In  consequence  it  declares,  after  pledging  it- 
telfto  resist  any  foreign  enemy,  that  with  the 
tame  decision  the  army  of  tbe  upper  Danube  will 
appose  all  who  by  an  untimely  republican  move- 
nent  would  attempt  to  overturn  the  constitutional 
nonarehy.    And  that  in  future, 

It  only  should  and  will  obey  the  orders  if  legally 
ransmitted  by  tbe  responsible  royal  Hungarian 
ninister  of  war,  or  by  the  person  named  by  him  to 
ill  his  place. 

Thus  Gftrgey,  after  successively  disobey- 
ng  the  positive  orders  which  he  received  to 
lefend  the  lines  of  Raab,  to  aid  Perczel,  to 
profit  by  the  hasty  advance  of  Windischgratz 
ind  attack  him,  and  finally  the  peremptory 
>rder  to  fight  (at  any  coat  short  of  sacrificing 
lis  army)  a  decisive  battle  at  Moor— pre- 
♦ends  to  his  army  that  he  had  been  ordered 
lot  to  fight  or  only  to  fight  under  conditions 
Tvhkh  it  was  impossible  to  realize. 

It  was  clearly  his  duty  to  obey  those  whom 
le  recognizes  as  the  legally  elected  represen- 
tatives of  his  country,  from  whom  his  com- 
mission was  derived,  whether  they  saw  fit  ju- 
licionsly  or  injudiciously  to  remove  from  the 
m mediate  vicinity  of  the  conflict ;  and  in 
ract  for  the  Diet  to  have  remained  in  Pesth 
x/aa  to  risk  every  thing  on  the  issue  of  that 
jattle,  whereas  by  retiring  to  Debretzin  as 
hey  did  they  were  enabled  to  organize  that 
esistance  which  in  this  campaign  resulted  in 
he  expulsion  of  220,000  invaders. 

He  artfully  endeavors. to  arouse  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  army  that  the  Diet  was  treating 
rithout  considering  them,  and  whilst  in  his 
nemoirs  he  blames  Kossuth  for  catting  short 
inder  circumstances  much  more  favorable  the 
proposals  at  negotiation  on  the  part  of  Win- 
lischgratz,  by  an  ultimatum,  in  this  procla- 
oation  he  blames  the  Committee  of  Defence 
or  negotiating,  though  he  (Gorgey)  knew  that 
his  negotiating  was  undertaken  in  obedience 
o  the  expressed  wish  of  a  majority  of  the 


Diet,  against  the  advice  of  Kossuth  end  the 
Committee,  who  at  the  same  time  retired  to 
organize  resistance,  if,  as  they  expected,  this 
attempt  at  negotiation  failed. 

Lastly,  by  saying  that  the  army  would  on- 
ly obey  the  royal  minister  of  war,  or  his  rep- 
resentative, he  got  rid  of  all  necessity  for 
obedience  to  the  previous  commands  of  the 
Diet,  and  knew  that  by  the  time  orders  came 
from  Messaros,  Messaroa  would  have  been 
removed,  as  constitutionally  he  might,  from 
his  office  by  the  King  of  Hungary — where- 
upon GOrgey  was  no  longer  called  upon  to 
obey  him.  Furthermore,  by  his  march  into 
the  northern  mountain  district,  instead  of  re- 
treating by  the  plain  on  the  track  of  the  Di- 
et, and  within  reach  of  orders,  consultation 
and  combination,  Gorgey,  thereby  cut  pur- 
posely off  from  all  communication,  could  find 
ample  opportunity  for  carrying  out  the  plan 
which  the  precited  proclamation  indicates,  of 
setting  up  a  military  Dictatorship  in  opposi- 
tion to  Kossuth  and  to  the  Die  t.  This  object 
and  the  desire,  when  he  had  failed  in  it  and 
that  matters  appeared  desperate,  to  be  able 
to  cross  the  frontier  and  push  through 
Gal  lie ia  to  the  Russian  border,  can  alone, 
as  the  author  of  "  Past  and  Future"  has  con- 
jectured, account  plausibly  for  this  march. 
Both  objects  it  will  be  seen,  were  frustrated  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  patriotism  of  Generals 
Nagy  Sandor  and  Guyon,  and  by  the  strong 
parliamentary  spirit  of  the  soldiers  of  his 
army ;  and  afterwards  when  he  had  debauch- 
ed a  party  amongst  the  officers,  by  Guyon's 
victory  in  the  Braniszko  Pass. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Gorgey  for  this 
march,  viz. :  that  he  intended  to  divert  Win- 
dischgratz from  marching  on  the  Theiss, 
thereby  gaining  time  for  Kossuth  to  form  an- 
other army  behind  that  river,  does  not  appear 
to  us  for  one  moment  tenable.  Gorgey  a  du- 
ty was  to  retreat  across  the  plain,  which  he 
might  easily  have  done  as  he  had  not  waited 
to  fight  a  battle.  As  it  was,  he  did  not  im- 
pede the  march  of  Windischgratz  a  single 
hour,  and  had  it  been  otherwise  what  would 
it  have  benefitted  the  cause  to  have  thereby 
assembled  another  army  of  recruits  behind 
the  Theiss,  if  to  effect  it,  the  best  army 
of  the  Diet,  Gorgey's,  was  cut  off,  as  would 
have  happened  but  for  Guyon's  unexpected 
victory  at  Braniszko?  * 

Returning  to  the  "Post  and  Future  of 
Hungary,"  its  author  says,  illustrating  fur- 
ther on  his  position  by  an  accompanying 
map: 

But,  though  Gorgey  was  a  man  of  decided  abil- 
ity, he  had  lived  so  much  in  Austria  that  he  did 
not  understand  his  own  countrymen,  and  had  total- 
ly mistaken  the  spirit  of  his  troops.  The  army, 
which  remained  thoroughly  parliamentary,  re- 
ceived in  silence,  or  with  marked  disapprobation, 
the  undutiful  and  factious  suggestion  he  had  made. 
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Guyon,  his  second  in  command,  and  Nagy-Sandor, 
the  commander  of  bis  cavalry,  said  openly  at  his 
table,  "  We  hear  there  is  some  one  amongst  ns 
disposed  to  play  the  Cffisar:  he  will  be  in  no  want 
of  a  Brutns  if  he  does."  Gorgey,  discovering  his 
mistake,  did  not  attempt  in  a  direct  manner  to  pnsh 
matters  farther,  bat  now  tamed  his  attention  to  for- 
ming a  military  party.  For  this  purpose  he  selected 
those  officers  whoae  political  morality  had  been  taint- 
ed in  the  Austrian  ranks,  foreigners,  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, and  weak  or  ambitions  men  who  were  led 
away  by  the  idea  of  sharing  in  an  arbitrary  mili- 
tary rale.  He  placed  these  menocpon  his  staff; 
and  gave  them  commands  of  regiments,  squadrons 
and  battalions,  where  they  could  dissemminate  his 
ideas.  His  ordinary  conversation  was  to  ridicule 
and  epigramatise  the  Executive  and  the  Diet,  and 
these  or  any  other  impressions  he  wished  to  con- 
vey, were  eagerly  repeated  by  his  creatures  and 
admirers.  This  military  or  Gorgey  party,  perhaps 
never  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers,  and 
never,  up  to  the  last  moments,  ucceeded  in  per- 
verting the  fidelity  of  the  men ;  but  it  did  succeed 
in  deceiving  to  a  great  extent  the  Diet,  the  gene- 
rals of  the  other  armies,  and  Kossuth  himself. — 
The  fact  was,  that  from  the  position  of  these  offi- 
cers it  was  principally  with  them  that  they  came 
in  contact,  and  from  them  that  the  erroneous  im- 

{>ression  was  derived  that  the  army  was  devoted- 
y  attached  to  Gorgey. 

After  some  unsuccessful  skirmishes  with  the  ene- 
my, Gorgey  divided  his  army  into  two  corps,  and 
gave  to  both  an  eastward  and  parellel  direction — he 
in  person  marching  along  the  frontier  with  15,000 
men,  whilst  Guyon  with  10,000  took  the  lower  road. 
At  this  period  Gorgey  seems  to  have  been  disgusted 
with  his  want  of  success  in  carrying  the  army  with 
him,  and  discouraged  by  circumstances  which  might 
have  disheartened  a  braver  man.  A  glance  at  Map 
No.  2  will  show  that  an  enemy  was  in  his  rear,  ana 
that  whilst  the  vast  army  of  Windischgratz  was 
moving  on  his  flank  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
region  (as  it  swept  on  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Theiss),  another  army  under  Schlick  in  front,  oc- 
cupied the  passes  and  positions  which  must  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  Hungarian  army.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Gorgey  had  determined  to  give  up 
the  contest  and  lay  down  his  arms  ;  and  as  he  dared 
not  surrender  to  Austria,  with  whom  he  entered 
here  into  negotiations,  there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  contemplated  dashing  across  Gallicia 
and  surrendering  to  the  Russians,  and  that  he  first 
entered  into  communication  with  them  merely  for 
that  purpose.  No  other  supposition  will  account 
for  his  conduct  at  this  period.  Guyon  sent  in  vain 
to  point  out  to  him  how  he  might  destroy  a  hostile 
corps  within  reach  of  his  line  of  march,  and  after- 
ward, when  Gorgey  refused  to  attend  to  his  sugges- 
tion, under  numerous  disadvantages  attacked  and 
dispersed  it,  capturing  a  thousand  men.  Guyon 
divined  tho  truth,  and  had  become  satisfied  that 
nothing  could  be  hoped  from  Gorecv.  Before  him 
was  the  BraniBsko  Pass,  occupied  by  15,000  men, 
who,  it  was  supposed,  could  have  defended  such  a 
position  against  100,000.  Nevertheless,  with  his 
10,000  men,  the  only  chance  of  the  salvation  of  the 
army  was  in  carrying  these  positions,  which  both 
corps  would  have  been  insufficient  to  attack. 
Guyon  did  not  hesitate.  The  Hungarians,  accor- 
ding to  their  custom,  stormed  with  great  gallantry, 
but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  from  these  terri- 
ble positions. 

Guyon,  finding  the  case  desperate,  led  in  front 
his  men  again  into  the  fire,  whilst  he  pitilessly 
mowed  down  his  own  fugitives  by  the  grape  of  his 
otherwise  useless  artillery  in  the  rear.  In  this 
manner  the  Braniszko  Pass  was  carried,  and  the 
enemy  defeated  and  dispersed.  When  the  intelli- 
gence reached  Gorgey,  he  observed,  "  We  have 
more  luok  than  wit,    but  could  no  longer  think  of 


proposing  to  his  army  to  surrender,  if  indeed, 
which  is  unlikely,  he  entertained  any  longer  the 
idea.  Meanwhile,  Klapka  advancing,  had  stormed 
and  carried  the  bridge  of  Hidas  Nemethi ;  so  thai 
Schlick,  who  was  retreating  with  the  army  in  re- 
serve at  Kaschau,  and  the  wreck  of  that  defeated 
at  Braniszko,  had  but  one  line  of  retreat  from  . 
which  Gorgey  could  have  cut  him  off.  At  Torna, 
Colonel  Pilfer,  who  had  been  sent  down  by  Gorgey, 
allowed  Schlick,  however,  to  escape  him,  and  this 
General,  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  Austrian  army, 
was  enabled  by  his  skill  and  good  fortune,  to  effect 
his  junction  on  the  27th  of  February  with  the  maia 
army  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  which  had  been 
engaged  since  the  preceding  day  with  the  main 
Hungarian  army,  of  which  the  chief  command  had 
been  given  to  the  Polish  General  Dembineki,  and 
whom  Gorgey 's  corps  had  already  joined. 

Respecting  this  battle  of  Braniszko,  (of 
which,  by-the-way,  Stiles  steals  unfortunate- 
ly from  a  preceding  author  a  purely  fanciful 
account,)  Gtirgey,  whose  general  account  of 
the  movements  and  marches  tallies  with  that 
given  by  Henningsen,  endeavors,  without 
saying  so  in  so  many  words,  to  lead  his 
readers  to  infer  that  it  was  fought  by  bis 
order,  whereas  it  was  not  fought  either  by 
his  order  or  with  his  concurrence.  This  is 
authenticated  on  Guyon's  own  authority— 
who  refused,  after  the  battle,  to  serve  either 
under  his  orders  or  in  the  same  army  with 
him.    Gorgey  says : 

On  this  account  Guyon's  division  alone  was  dis- 
posed for  the  attack  of  the  positions  of  the  enemy's 
positions. 

Disposed  by  whom  ?  By  Gorgey  ?  No. 
Led  by  him  ?  No.  He  confesses  that  his 
headquarters  were  at  Lenfchau,  and  that  he 
was  at  his  headquarters. 

Of  the  Pass  he  says : 

The  mountain  road  over  the  Branissko  had,  in 
consequence  of  verbal  exaggeration  acquired  the  re- 

Eutation  of  a  pass,  and  moreover  of  a  pass  unpregna- 
le  from  the  western  side !  To  carry  the  Branisxko 
meant,  at  that  time,  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
That  was  why  I  determined  that  my  people,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  batallions,  should  try  it. 

Yet  he  admits  that  Guyon's  division  con- 
sisted of  all  the  least  reliable  troops  in  the 
army. 

The  83d  Honved  batallion,  which,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  had  been  scattered  at  Windeschaeht,  the 
13th  Honved  batallion  which,"  on  another  oeensioa, 
"  had  been  broken  by  the  first  shots  of  the  enemy's 
skirmishers, — a  host  of  volunteer  sharpshooters  and 
two  Honved  batallions,  formed  fifteen  days  before 
in  Neusohl.  The  force  of  Schlick,  in  this  pass,0 
he  says,  "  was  commonly  reckoned  at  15,000  men. 

As  to  the  importance  of  carrying  it  he 
acknowledges  that— 

In  fact,  the  attack  of  the  5th  assumed  for  ns  tfe* 
importance  of  an  answer  to  the  Question  •*  to  be  er 
not  to  64,"  and  the  painful  impatience  with  which  I 
waited  for  a  communication  from  Guyon,  will  bs 
the  more  easily  understood,  when  it  is  known  that  I 
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received,  in  the  coarse  of  the  afternoon,  intelligence 
from  Kirchdrauf  that  waggons  full  of  wounded  had 
arrived  there,  indicating  oeyond  doubt  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conflict  at  Braniazko. 

Gorgey  therefore  confessing — and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  deny — the 
strength  of  the  position  and  its  vital  impor- 
tance, allows  that  he  was  absent  with  the 
largest  part  of  his  force,  and  that  Guy  on 
was  left  to  carry  it  with  the  refuse  of  the 
army.  So  pitiable  are  the  inconsistencies 
into  which  Gorgey  falls  in  endeavoring  to 
excuse  his  conduct,  that  he  actually  gives 
as  his  reason  for  not  employing  the  tried 
batallioas,  of  which  there  were  several  in 
each  of  the  other  three  divisions— 

That  the  storming  of  Braniazko  by  these  would 
have  occasioned  but  a  slight  sensation  in  the  army, 
as  everybody  was  convinced  that  these  few  batal- 
lions  would  do  their  duty  with  bravery  before  the 
enemy*  It  was  even  to  be  feared  that  a  victory  at 
Craniszko  would  root  the  idea  that  a  favorable  re- 
sult could  only  be  obtained  through  these  batal- 
lions ! !  ' 

The  battle  and  victory  itself  Gorgey  dis- 
misses in  one  line,  but  beyond  a  few  main 
facts  which  he  wrongly  imagined  that  every 
one  would  know,  the  circumstance  that  the 
Hungarian  traitor  says,  pati'onisingly,  "I 
proposed  Colonel  Guy  on  for  this  post " — t.  e  , 
Commandant  of  Comorn,  though  Guyon 
took  it  because  he  would  neither  serve  under 
Gorgey,  nor  near  him — will  show  how  much 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  his  mode  of 
representing  facts. 


DEMBINSKI  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  KA- 
POLNA. 

Character  of  Dembinski.  Battle  of  Kapqlna. 
Windischgratz  announce*  a  complete  victory,  but 
on  the  fourth  day  obliged  to  retire.  Q  Or  gey,  af- 
ter disobeying  tne  orders  of  hit  Commander-in- 
Chief,  holds  a  court  martial  on  htm,  and  arrests 
him.  Szemere  confirms  the  decree.  Decision  of 
Kossuth. 

Henry  Dembinski  had  served  in  Napoleon's 
wars,  and  been  named  captain  by  him  on  the  field 
of  battle.  In  the  Polish  war  of  1831,  he  made 
head  with  a  small  force  for  a  whole  day,  against 
the  army  of  Diebitch,  and  was  famous  for  a  very 
masterly  retreat  he  made  through  Lithuania,  and 
which  is  justly  celebrated  among  feats  of  that 
description  in  military  history.  Kossuth  had  been 
anxious  to  secure  the  service  of  a  military  celebrity 
for  his  country,  and  the  more  readily— considering 
the  proximity  of  Austrian,  and  indeed  of  Russian 
Poland— accepted  Dembinski  in  his  character  of 
Pole.  But  time  seems  to  have  impaired  the  talents 
and  even  memory  of  this  General,  and  to  have  made 
him  querulous  and  violent.  It  was  said  of  him, 
that  he  had  been  so  praised  for  his  retreat  in  Li- 
thuania, seventeen  years  before,  that  he  could  think 
of  nothing  but  retreating. 

Such  was  the  man  under  whom,  with  Gorgey's 
corps  for  his  right  wing,  Klapka's  for  his  left,  and 
himself  in  the  centre,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Ka- 

g[)lna,  between  the  two  main  armies  and  the  two 
ommanders-in-Chief. 
On  the  26th,  the  village  of  Kapolna  was  attaoked 


by  the  Austrians,  who,  during  the  day,  twice  took 
it,  and  were  twice  driven  out  of  it,  leaving  be- 
hind them  eight  cannon.  On  the  27th,  Scnlick 
forced  his  way  down  through  the  Sirok.  Pass, 
and  joined  Windischgratz,  and  Klapka  was  driv- 
en from  his  position ;  reserves  coming  up  the 
day  was  restored,  and  both  sides  retired,  but 
Prince  Windischgratz  hearing  that  Dembinski  had 
retreated,  concluded  that  the  last  army  of  the 
Hungarians  was  beaten,  nut  a  price  on  the  head  of 
Kossuth,  and  of  the  members  of  the  Diet,  and  sent 
off  the  joyful  intelligence  to  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Olmutz.  Following  up  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
success,  the  masses  of  nis  cavalry  wero  routed  the 


lory.  From  eight  to  twelve  thousand  men  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  during  this  long 
battle,  which  resulted  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  main  Austrian  army,  although  Dembinski 
crossed  the  Theiss,  and  made  amongst  its  marshes 
a  retreat,  which  would  have  provod  highly  danger- 
ous, had  the  Austrians,  instead  of  preparing  to  re- 
tire, been  in  a  condition  to  pursue. 

Much  mystery  hangs  over  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  battle  of  Kapolna.  Gorgey  and 
Klapka  both  allege  that  Dembinski  gave  orders  to 
the  left  wing  intended  for  the  right,  and  to  the 
right  wing  intended  for  the  left,  over  which,  recip- 
rocally, they  had  no  control ;  whilst  Dembinski 
charges  Gorgey  with  abandoning  the  positions  as- 
signed to  him,  and  acting  in  opposition  to  the  or- 
ders he  received,  whereby  the  fate  of  the  battle  was 
compromised.  As  far  as  can  be  judged,  blame  at- 
taches both  to  Dembinski  and  to  Gorgey,  who 
never  again  attempted  a  decisive  blow.  Gorgey 
said  aloud  to  his  officers  and  men,  during  the  battle 
and  subsequent  retreat,  "  this  is  what  happens 
through  being  commanded  by  foreigners  and  old 
women."  When  the  army  reachod  Tissa  Furod, 
he  convened  a  court  martial  to  deliberate  on  the 
propriety  of  informing  Dembinski  that  he  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  army,  requesting  him  to  resign,  and 
declaring  to  him  that  he  was  a  prisoner  if  he  did  not. 

Bartholomew  Szemere  was  at  this  time  with  the 
army  as  Plenipotent  Commissary  of  the  Executive 
and  of  the  Diet.  Hearing  of  the  oourt- martial, 
and  fearing  that  the  army  would  come  to  a  decision 
which  would  place  it  in  collision  with  the  govern- 
ment, he  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  tho 
oouncil-chamber,  took  his  seat,  and  sanctioned  the 
proceedings,  thereby  compromising  Kossuth  and 
the  Diet.  Dembinski,  refusing  to  resiguj  was 
placed  under  arrest.  Kossuth,  on  receiving  this 
intelligence,  immediately  came  to  the  camp  from 
Debretzin  to  decide  upon  the  case.  Gorgey  com- 
menced by  saying:  "If  I  were  Dembinski  and 
Dembinski  were  Gorgey,  and  that  he  had  behaved 
to  me  as  I  have  to  him,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
would  have  shot  him;  you  may  judge,  therefore, 
of  the  exigencies  of  a  case  which  forced  me  to  such 
a  dereliction  of  my  military  duty."  Kossuth  did 
not  restore  to  Dembinski  his  command,  but  neither 
did  he  oonfer  it  upon  Gorgey,  as  that  General  had 
expected. 

Kossuth  had  by  this  time  discovered  that  Gorgey 
was  ambitious.  When  the  news  had  reached  the 
Diet  at  Debretzin,  that  Gftrgey's  army,  of  whioh 
no  tidings  had  been  heard  for  several  weeks,  was 
coming  down  victorious  from  the  Braniszko  pass, 
and  through  Kaschau  in  pursuit  of  Sohiick,  its 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds,  especially  as  the  arri- 
val of  the  victorious  troops  would  afford  a  season- 
able reinforcement  against  the  overwhelming  force 
with  whioh  Windischgratz  was  rapidly  drawing 
nearer  to  tho  Theiss.  When  it  became  known,  a 
little  later,  that  Gorgey  was  not  in  the  battle,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Guyon,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  the  action  should  be  commemorated 
by  a  marble  column,  on  which  his  name  should  be 
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inscribed  in  bronze ;  but  still  the  credit  of  com- 
bination was  given  to  bis  superior  in  command. 
When  Kossuth,  however,  saw  Guyon,  that  General 
charged  Gorgey  with  being  either  a  traitor  or  a 
coward,  and  requested  to  be  sent  anywhere,  so  that 
he  should  not  have  to  serve  under  Gorgey's  orders. 

Kossuth,  who  had  become  by  this  time  acquaint- 
ed with  the  factious  proclamation  which  uSrjrey 
had  issued  on  quitting  Pesth,  exercised  all  his  in- 
fluence to  induce  Guyon  to  use  discretion,  offered 
him  the  command  of  Comoro,  then  invested  by  the 
Austrians,  which  he  accepted,  and  into  which,  after 
many  adventures,  he  made  his  way.  Dreading  the 
effect  which  a  schism  might  have  at  this  critical 
juncture,  and  believing  that  Gorgey  had  a  greater 
influence  than  afterward  appeared  to  have  been  the 
case,  with  his  army,  Kossuth  thought,  by  gratify- 
ing the  ambition  of  that  leader,  bo  insure  nis  pa- 
triotic co-operation.  With  this  view,  he  sent  for 
and  addressed  him  to  this  effect :  "  I  now  know  you 
to  be  ambitious ;  but  if  you  are  ambitious,  I  have 
no  ambition  beyond  that  of  seeing  my  country 
independent ;  and  therefore,  if,  instead  of  striving 
to  make  a  party,  you  will  devote  your  energies  and 
talents  solelv  to  the  task  of  securing  its  independ- 
ence, and  tell  me  what  you  want,  whether  to  be 
made  president,  whether  even  to  be  made  constitu- 
tional King,  I  myself  will  make  a  party  for  you, 
and  the  party  I  make  will  be  no  contemptible  one, 
because  it  will  comprise  three-fourths  of  the  na- 
tion." 

Bat  Gorgey  either  could  not  understand  such 
abnegation,  or  his  envy  would  not  permit  him  to 
be  beholden  for  anything  to  Kossuth  ;  at  any  rate, 
instead  of  responding  frankly  to  this  appeal,  he 
replied,  "  that  he  was  misjudged,  that  ne  would 
co-operate  as  heartily  as  he  could,  and  all  he  asked, 
if  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  national 
independence,  was,  a  professor's  chair  of  chemistry 
at  resth."  Nevertheless,  Kossuth  took  the  pre- 
caution of  this  time  accompanying  the  army,  to 
the  chief  command  of  which  he  appointed  General 
Vetter,  a  scientific  soldier. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ARMY  OF 
PRINCE    WINDISCHGRATZ. 

Kossuth  marches  with  the  army— Austrians  driven 
from  the  Theiss  to  the  Danube  in  a  series  of 
battles —Oltinger  defeated  at  Szolnok  — Win- 
dischgratz twice  at  Hatvan — at  Tapio-Beczc— 
at  Jssaseg  and  at  GOdollo — Kossuth  returns  to 
the  Diet  to  prepare  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence* 

A  few  days  after,  Generals  Damianiczs  and  Vee- 
sey  crossed  the  Theiss  at  Szolnok,  and  signally 
defeated,  on  two  successive  days,  the  corps  of  Gen- 
eral Ottinger.  The  result  of  this  defeat  was,  that 
the  main  Hungarian  army  marched  down  and 
crossed  the  Theiss  at  Cibakhaza  (which  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pzolnok),  for  the  purpose  of  pushing 
along  the  lower  road  a  little  soutn  of  the  railway 
lino  to  Pesth,  while  Gorgey  was  instructed  to  move 
in  a  parallel  direction,  a  little  northward  of  the 
line,  by  which  eventually  the  Hungarians  marched 
to  the  Danube. 

This  design  was,  however,  abandoned,  for  rea- 
sons which  the  limits  of  this  pamphlet  do  not 
permit  the  writer  to  detail,  and  the  whole  ar  y 
(with  the  exception  of  a  small  corps  under  Asboth, 
which  was  directed  to  advance  slowly  along  the 
railroad)  recrossed  the  Theiss,  struck  northward, 
and  again  crossing  it,  followed  along  tho  line  of 
Windischgratz's  retreat.  At  this  time,  Vetter  fell 
111,  and  consequently,  Gorgey,  as  senior  general, 
virtually  assumed  the  command;  but  Kossuth 
himself  marched  with  tho  army,  and  here  followed 
that  series  of  victories,  by  which  the  hosts  of 
Windischgratz  were  destroyed,  in  a  series  of  pitched 


battles  between  the  •Theiss  and  Danube.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Hungarians,  they  were  first  at- 
tacked by  the  Austrians  at  Hatvan,  on  the  2d  of 
April.  The  Austrians  were  repulsed  in  the  first 
day's  battle,  and  attacked  and  routed  by  the  Hun- 
garians in  the  second.  At  Tapio-Bicze,  the  eorpt 
of  Klapka  was  at  first  defeated,  but  Damianiczs 
coming  up,  carried  the  positions  ef  the  enemy. 
Windischgratz  now  prepared  to  make  a  stand  ■ 
the  strong  positions  of  Issaseg,  whose  heights, 
covered  by  the  intervening  forests,  and  defended 
by  batteries  of  120  guns,  were  considered  Inexpug- 
nable. After  being  three  times  repulsed,  the  Hun- 
Srians,  on  the  6th,  carried  the  forest,  dashed 
rough  the  burning  village,  and  stormed  and 
captured  battery  after  battery 

On  the  following  day,  the  Austrians,   after  a 
feeble  resistance,  abandoned  Gddollo,  and  retired 


precipitately  upon  Pesth.  Here  Kossuth 
the  room  prepared  for  the  now  crest-fallen  Prince, 
Field-Marshal  Alfred  Windischgrats,  "the  con- 
queror of  Bohemia  and  Vienna,"  and  slept  at  night 
in  the  bed  he  had  quitted  in  the  morning-  It  was 
now  understood,  that  the  power  of  the  Austrian! 
was  thoroughly  broken,  and  that,  if  vigorously 
followed  up,  nothing  could  prevent  the  victorious 
Hungarian  army  from  entering  Vienna. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  on  the  second  day  si 
the  battle  of  Kapolna,  Prince  Windischgrats  pre- 
maturely despatched  to  the  court  at  Olmttta,  an 
account  of  his  decisive  victory,  and  on  this  intett- 

Senco,  the  Austrian  cabinet  acted  prematurely,  by 
eclaring  the  total  abrogation  of  the  Hungarian 
Constitution  and  independence,  and  its  annexation 
to  the  Austrian  Empire.  At  this  period  the  st- 
tripues  of  the  archduchess  Sophia,  had  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to  abdicate  (i 
third  of  the  four  sovereigns  unseated  by  the  great 
year  of  revolutions),  and  the  heir  apparent  to  re- 
sign his  claims  in  favor  of  her  youthful  son,  whs 
had  been  proclaimed  Emperor. 

To  this  imperial  aggression,  Kossuth  determined 
to  reply  by  what  is,  commonly  termeg  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  but  which  should  rather  be 
styled  the  deposition  of  the  House  of  Hapsbvg, 
because  it  only  reiterates  as  a  known  fact,  and  does 
not  attempt  to  establish  an  independence,  which, 
up  to  the  proclamation  from  Olmlltz,  Austria  had 
never  ostensibly  ceased  to  recognise,  or  ventured  to 
deny. 

This  step  required,  of  course,  the  sanction  of  the 
Diet,  and  the  presence  of  Kossuth  at  Dehretsm. 
Kossuth,  therefore,  now  left  for  that  city.  Before 
quitting  the  army,  he  acquainted  it  with  has  inten- 
tion, which  was  received  with  universal  approba- 
tion. 'Gorgey  assented,  Szemere  made  no  opposi- 
tion, Count  Casimir  Bathyanyi  (cousin  of  Count 
Louis),  diffidently  dissented,  but  afterward  partici- 
pated as  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  Kossuth^ 
government.  Gorgey,  as  soon  as  Kossuth  had  de- 
parted, expressed  himself,  however,  adverse  to  the 
measure  ;  Szemere,  always  bold  in  principles  and 
timid  in  action,  subsequently  followed  his  example; 
Bathyanyi  has  since  recorded  his  protest  to  that 
effect. 

Nevertheless,  this  measure,  which  both  bouses  of 
the  Diet  passed  by  a  large  majority,  was  the  bold- 
est, most  judicious,  and  popular  ever  proposed  and 
carried  by  Kossuth,  except  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasantry.  It  was  seizing  the  opportunity  legiti- 
mately, to  break  forever  that  connection  betweea 
Hungary  and  tho  House  of  Hapsburg,  which  had 
been  a  permanent  calamity  to  tho  country  througb 
three  centuries,  and  which,  on  no  other  occasion, 
could  have  been  so  irrevocably  dissevered. 

Slaves,  as  the  Hungarians  have  always  been  to 
legality,  they  would  not  have  considered  that  bond 
broken  by  mere  cruelty  or  oppression,  but  the 
avowed  attempt  to  incorporate  them  with  Austria, 
and  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  deposition  of  the 
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House  of  Hapsburg,  made  by  the  legitimately  ap- 
pointed representatives  of  the  nation,  was  conclu- 
sive, and  no  human  power  oould  now  ever  reconcile 
the  Hungarians  to  tnat  perjured  family. 

This  step  was  to  Hungary  what  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  First  of  England  had  been  to  kingly 
power  in  Europe.  Up  to  that  time,  many,  and  in- 
deed most  kings  had  suffered  violent  deaths  at  the 
hands  of  their  subjects ;  but  the  slayer  had  been 
always  regarded  as  a  regicide  assassin,  or  the  royal 
victim  as  a  usurper. 

It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  principle  of 
*'  right  divine  "  was  set  at  defiance,  and  irrevocably 
shaken,  by  the  execution  of  the  sovereign  as  a 
king  for  treason  towards  his  people. 

So  in  the  past  history  of  Hungary  there  had  been 
many  and  successful  rebellions  ana  proclamations 
of  principles,  more  or  less  republican,  and  Austria 
had  temporized  and  negotiated,  but  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  deposition  of  the  Imperial  family  for- 
ever had  been  decreed.  This  explains  the  seeming 
anomaly  that  a  few  politicians,  who  would  venture 
on  resistance,  and  even  talk  like  Szemere  about  re- 
publican institutions,  before  Kossuth  had  proposed 
them,  were  wanting  in  boldness  to  identify  them- 
selves with  a  measure  by  which  they  would  have 
been  irredeemably  compromised. 

On  the  14th  of  April  the  Diet  deoreed,  for  the 
subjoined,  and  other  reasons,  more  fully  specified 
in  the  Declaration  of  the  Deposition  of  the  House 
of  Hamburg, 

"  That  Hungary,  with  all  its  legal  provinces  and 
counties,  should  be  proclaimed  as  a  free,  indepen- 
dent, and  self-subsistent  State,  whose  integrity  and 
unity  can  never  be  attacked. 

'*  That  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg-Lorrain,  which 
treacherously  and  perfidiously  took  up  arms  against 
the  Hungarian  nation,  tried  to  divide  the  country, 
to  annihilate  the  constitution,  to  produce  hatred 
between  different  races,  and  which  was  even  so 
shameless  as  to  call  in  a  foreign  power  ( Russia)  to 
massacre  its  subjeots,  which  in  this  way  has  torn  in 
pieces  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  whicfe  has  violated 
every  mutual  treaty,  this  faithless  dynasty  of  Haps- 
burg-Lorrain, should  be  deposed  forever  as  ruler  in 
Hungary  and  all  its  legal  provinces  and  countries, 
should  be  exiled  and  banished  forever  from  all  the 
territories  of  Hungary,  and  should  never  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  Hungarian  citizenship.  This  ban- 
ishment should  be  proclaimed  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Hungarian  nation. 

"  That  the  Hungarian  nation  being,  by  a  holy, 
unalienable  right,  selj-subsistent,  free,  and  inde- 
pendent, may  proclaim  its  decided  will  to  keep  peace 
and  friendship  with  all  nations  of  the  world,  so 
Ion*  as  its  rights  are  not  violated ;  to  keep  particu- 
larly peace  and  friendship  with  those  people  who 
were  before  united  with  Hungary,  under  the  same 
ruler  ;  also  with  the  neighboring  Turkish  and  Ital- 
ian countries,  and  to  mako  treaties  and  alliances 
with  them  founded  on  mutual  interests. 

"  That  the  future  system  of  government,  with 
its  particularities,  shall  be  deliberated  and  decided 
bv  the  National  Assembly.  Until  the  now  princi- 
ples of  government  are  deliberated  upon  and  ac- 
cepted, a  president  and  responsible  ministors  should 
be  elected  and  invested  with 'the  exooutive  power." 
That  president  was  Kossuth,  elected  to  the  office  by 
the  style  of  Governor  of  Hungary,  and  invested  by 
the  Diet  with  Dictatorial  powers,  which,  unhappily 
for  his  country,  he  subsequently  too  much  hesitated 
to  exercise. 

Before  quitting  the  army  at  Godollo,  Kossuth 
had  given  Tiis  instructions  to  Gorgey,  who  had  to 
gome  extent  reassured  him  by  his  conduct,  and  on 
whose  fidelity  Kos3uth  thought  that  the  frank  pro- 
position he  made  enabled  him  to  rely,  although 
now  convinced  that  his  military  capacity  was 
rather  administrative  than  executive.  Kossuth  had 
perceived  that  the  various  battles  had  been  rather 


gained  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men,  and  by  tac- 
tics on  the  field,  than  by  those  strategical  combina- 
tions by  which  whole  armies  are  cut  off,  and  Gorgey 
had  modestly  admitted  "  that  he  was  not  a  general 
yet,  though  he  hoped  some  day  to  become  one," 
and  willingly  accepted  the  ministry  of  war,  for 
which  he  was  admirably  qualified,  retaining  only 
his  command  until  a  Commander-in-Chief  could  be 
selected.  During  the  time  that  Kossuth  accom- 
panied the  army  ne  endeavored,  with  some  success, 
to  make  him  believe  that  he  requitted  by  his  fideli- 
ty the  trust  which  had  been  reposed  in  him— one 
morning,  for  instance,  Kossuth  found  him  stretched 
sleeping  on  his  cloak  across  the  threshold  of  his 
(Kossuth's)  apartment,  and  on  waking  him  up,  the 
general  remarked,  with  simulated  effusion,  "  where 
could  I  be  better,  than  guarding  the  safety  of  Hun- 
gary's defender." 

At  this  time,  besides  that  the  presence  of  Kos- 
suth was  imperatively  required  at  Debretzin, 
nothing  remained  but  vigorously  to  follow  up  into 
the  Austrian  territory  the  shattered  remains  of  the 
invading  army,  and  he  therefore  gave  to  Gorgey, 
without  attempting  to  prescribe  the  details  of  their 
execution,  the  following  general  orders,  viz : 

Firstly,  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Comoro,  closely 
invested  since  December,  and  to  raise  the  siege. 
Secondly,  taking  with  him  a  part  of  that  garrison, 
to  follow  up  the  main  Austrian  army  to  Pesth,  if  it 
went  towards  Pesth;  but  if,  as  there  was  every 
reason  to  suppose,  it  retreated  across  the  frontier, 
to  pursue  it  without  intermission  to  Vienna.  In 
this  case  he  was  to  leave  twelve  thousand  men  to 
observe  the  Austrian  garrison  in  Buda  (opposite  to 
and  indeed  a  Buburb  of  the  oity  of  Pesth),  and  who, 
if  that  garrison  did  not  surrender,  were  to  besiege 
it. 


WRECK  OF  TUB  ARMY  OF  WINDISCH- 
GRATZ— -DRIVEN  OVER  THE  FRON- 
TIER. 

Austriatu  defeated  in  four  actions  by  Atdich— De- 
feated at  Waitzen  and  at  Qros-Szarlo.  Defeat' 
ed  by  the  garrison  of  Comorn— defeated  at 
Szony  and  driven  across  the  frontier.  Qdrgey, 
to  protract  the  campaign  does  not  pursue  them, 
but  beseiges  Buda  in  disobedience  to  his  orders, 
loses  thereby  nearly  seven  weeks,  allows  the  Aus- 
trian* to  rally  and  the  Russians  to  come  down. 

Aultoh,  who,  in  following  up  the  Austrians 
whom  he  easily  defeated  in  four  successive  actions, 
had  reached  Pesth.  Kossuth,  after  quitting  the 
army,  had  written  to  recommend  to  him,  if  it  did 
not  interfere  with  the  instructions  of  Gorgey,  his 
commander,  to  seize  the  island  below  Pesth,  on  the 
Danube,  and  erect  there  batteries,  as  Jellachich, 
who  was  in  Pesth,  would  probably  retire  that  way. 
At  the  same  time  he  advised  Gorgey  of  the  counsel 
he  had  given.  Gorgey,  however,  frustrated  this 
arrangement,  and  Jellachich,  as  Kossuth  had  fore- 
seen, escaped  with  7,000  men  down  the  Danube 
upon  rafts.  The  rest  of  the  Austrian  forces  evac- 
uated Pesth,  leaving  only  in  Buda  a  garrison  of 
6,000  men  under  Hentze. 

The  main  Hungarian  army  now  pushed  forward 
to  relieve  Comoro.  General  Gotz,  at  Waitzen, 
had  drawn  up  12,000  men,  but  General  Damianicz 
attacked  them  with  the  vanguard  which  he  com- 
manded, and  drove  them  from  their  positions.  Re- 
inforcements having  come  up  he  carried  the  town 
itself  by  storm,  again  attacked  them  outside  the 
town,  where  they  had  formed  in  battle,  and  drove 
them  across  the  river  with  the  loss  of  their  bag- 
gage, artillery,  600  prisoners,  and  Gotz,  \heir  gen- 
eral, left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Hungarian  ar- 
my now  made  a  sweep  northward  to  enable  it  to 
cross  the  river  Gran  (which  empties  itself  into  the 
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Danube),  which  the  Austrians  made  no  attempt  to 
defend,  though  they  were  discovered  on  the  19th  of 
April,  drawn  up  in  battle  before  the  town  of  Gros- 
Searlo  to  the  number  of  34,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Wohlgemuth  and  Benedek.  They 
were  immediately  attacked  by  Damianicz  and 
Klapka,  with  20,000  men.  Gros-Szarlo  was  stormed 
and  taken,  an  attempt  to  turn  the  Hungarian  flank 
repulsed,  and  the  Austrians  driven  from  their  posi- 
tion with  a  loss  of  many  guns,  three  thousand 
prisoners,  and  three  thousand  killed.  Amongst  the 
latter  were  many  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  whose 
duty  is  to  watch  over  the  personal  safety  of  the 
Emperor,  but  who  had  been  sent  from  Olmfltz  to 
the  number  of  8,000— to  such  straits  was  the  Impe- 
rial cabinet  already  driven— and  had  arrived  upon 
the  field  in  time  to  make  the  abortive  attempt  to 
turn  the  Hungarian  flank,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned. 

General  Guyon,  who,  with  a  handful  of  horsemen, 
had  out  his  way  into  Comorn,  and  was  now  in  com- 
mand of  that  fortress,  sallied  on  the  approach  of 
the  main  army,  and  defeating  the  Austrians,  whom 
he  drove  to  Aranyos,  clearing  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube.  There  remained  only  to  attack  the  Aus- 
trians on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

In  anticipation  of  Gdrgey's  arrival,  Guyon  had 
thrown  over  a  bridge,  upon  which  Gorgey  refused 
to  trust  his  men,  though  Guyon  crossed  over  it  with 
troops  and  heavy  guns.  In  this  manner  much  time 
was  lost,  whilst  a  new  bridge  was  being  construct- 
ed. It  was  not  till  the  night  of  the  25th  that  the 
Hungarians  stormed  and  carried  old  and  new  Szony, 
opposite  to  Comorn,  and  on  the  26th  that  the  corps 
of  Damianicz,  Klapka,  and  Nagy-Sandor,  with  his 
cavalry,  passed  over  and  immediately  attacked  the 
Austrian  Field  Marshal,  Welden.  During  the  bat- 
tle, Gorgey,  with  his  best  troops,  remained  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Welden  was  driven  from 
his  positions  with  the  loss  of  his  camp,  a  portion  of 
bis  artillery,  4,000  dead,  and  several  thousand 
prisoners.  The  same  day  he  retreated,  by  forced 
marches,  across  the  Austrian  frontier.  t 

If  at  this  time  Gorgey  had  acted  in  obedience  to 
the  instructions  given  him  by  Kossuth,  he  might 
have  crossed  the  Austrian  frontier  on  the  29th,  and 
at  latest  have  been  before  Vienna  on  the  2d  of 
May.  There  remained  indeed  now  no  force  in  the 
Austrian  Empire,  except  the  army  of  Radetsky  in 
Italy,  which  could  have  offered  any  serious  opposi- 
tion to  his  march. 

But  this  termination  of  the  struggle  would  have 
out  short  the  ambitious  hopes  of  Gorgey,  and  was 
repugnant  to  the  envious  feeling  which  he  enter* 
tamed  toward  the  governor  of  Hungary.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  his  subsequent  conduct  that  he  deter- 
mined to  protract  the  campaign,  whether  in  the  be- 
lief that  opportunities  would  be  thereby  still  affor- 
ded him  or  establishing  a  military  dictatorship,  or 
that  he  had  already  made  that  compact  with  the 
Russians,  which  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  he 
only  entered  into  a  little  later 

With  the  obvious  view,  from  whatever  motive, 
of  protracting  the  campaign,  Gorgey  sent  forward 
one  corps  to  Raab,  and  another  into  the  Schutt  is- 
land, and  after  losing  a  week  at  Comorn  marched 
upon  Pesth. 

He  had  received  express  orders  to  leave  12,000 
men  before  Buda,  and  to  march  forward  with  all 
his  forces  in  pursuit  of  the  Austrians ;  instead  of 
this,  he  sent  12,000  men  forward,  and  marched  on 
Buda  with  thirty-five  thousand  men,  inclusive  of 
seven  thousand  Hussars,  quite  useless  in  a  seige, 
but  without  bringing  with  him  an  indispensable 
battering  train,  although  there  were  many  hundred 
hoavy  guns  in  Comorn. 

Hentze,  the  Austrian  commander  of  Buda,  who 
had  6,000  men,  and  247  pieces  of  cannon,  refused 
to  surrender  and  bombarded  Pesth.  Gorgey  having 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  storm  Buda,  wrote 


to  Kossuth  that  he  hsjd  no  heavy  guns,  and  was 
about  to  raise  the  siege.  He  was  answered  by  Kos- 
suth, that  since  he  had  set  down  before  the  place, 
to  avoid  the  injurious  moral  effect  of  abandoning 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  must  take  it ;  and 
he  was  asked  if  he  had  no  heavy  guns  why  he  did 
not  get  them  from  Comorn  ? 

The  heavy  guns  were  brought — the  walls  bat- 
tered in  breach — Buda  stormed  and  taken  on  the 
21st  of  May — Hentze  mortally  wounded,  and  five 
thousand  prisoners  captured,  although  a  portion  of 
Pesth  had  been  destroyed,  and  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  Hentze  had  been  to  attempt  wantonly  to  blow 
up  the  magnificent  chain  bridge  which  connects 
'Josth  with  Buda— an  attempt  only  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  the  Austrian  engineer. 

Gorgey  afterward  speciously  alleged,  and  many 
of  his  partisans  and  admirers  have  repeated  after 
him,  that  this  delay  before  Pesth  was  fatal  to  the 
cause,  but  that  he  undertook  the  seige  by  the  espe- 
cial command  of  Kossuth,  a  part  of  whose  second 
order  they  quote  to  that  effect. 

Gorgey,  before  marching  on  Pesth,  before  Co- 
morn, and  on  the  Schutt  Island,  lost  six  weeks  irre- 
trievable to  the  cause,  having  only  attacked  beyond 
the  Waag  and  Neuhauslar,  Danube,  on  the  16th  of 
July,  the  recruited  forces  of  the  Austrians,  whom, 
by  this  time,  the  Russians  had  come  down  through 
Austria  to  assist,  and  whose  frontier  he  should  have 
crossed  at  the  end  of  April.  Here,  as  far  as  Gor- 
gey is  concerned,  ends  the  second  invasion. 

After  his  return  te  Comorn,  he  wasted  his  time  in 
petty  conflicts  with  small  Austrian  corps  on  the 
Schutt  Island,  which  he  might,  at  any  time,  have 
cleared  at  once.  It  was  his  custom  to  engage  the 
enemy  with  a  very  inferior  force,  and  after  a  day's 
desultory  fighting,  to  enter  personally  into  action, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff,  and  at  the  head  of 
some  picked  regiments,  the  cry  being  raised  by  hi 
partisans,  ''Hurrah  for  victory  1  here  cornea  Go. 
gey;"  when,  of  course,  the  enemy  was  easily  dis- 
comfited. 

With  regard  to  the  next  important  charge 
against  Gorgey,  that  of  his  having  neglected 
to  press  forward  up  to  and  over  the  frontier 
after  raising  the  siege  of  Comoro*  and  re- 
turned on  the  contrary  with  the  best  part  of 
his  army  to  besiege  Ofen,  he  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing course.  He  does  not  specify  what 
his  instructions  were  frqm  Kossuth,  but  ho 
leads  the  reader  to  infer  that  Kossuth  was 
most  anxious  that  he  should  have  acted  aa 
he  did,  and  dwells  very  strongly  on  Klupka'a 
entertaining  the  same  opinion.  The  facts 
were  that  Kossuth  ordered  him,  after  re- 
lieving Comorn,  to  push  on  with  his  main 
body  beyond  the  frontier,  and  to  Vienna. 
leaving  Aulich  with  12,000  men  to  mask  and 
if  possible  capture  Ofen.  Gorgey,  with  his 
usual  subterfuge,  says : 

The  propositions  of  Klapka  in  this  respect  agreed 
with  the  instructions  of  Kossuth,  who  enjoined 
above  all  things  the  conquest  of  Ofen.  Herein  too 
Klapka  agreed  with  Kossuth  that  he  yielded  cre- 
dence to  the  accounts  of  the  discouragement  of  the 
garrison.  But  he  did  not  do  so  in  the  same  degree 
as  Kossuth,  according  to  whose  opinion  tke  trans- 
ference of  a  few  batalHortM  of  Aulich't  aero**  tk* 
Danube  would  determine  the  turrender  of  Hu 
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He  next  sets  forth  all  the  weighty  res- 
sons  there  were  for  following  up  the  enemy, 
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and  then  haying  vaguely  mixed  up  the  per- 
suasions of  Klapka  and  the  orders  of  Kos- 
suth, as  if  he  was  acting  against  his  will 
and  judgment  in  obedience  to  them,  says 
that  he  was  reconciled  to  the  idea  by  the 
reflection  "that  an  arrangement  between 
the  government  and  the  Diet  was  more 
likely  if  Ofen  was  conquered  than  if  it  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Austrians,  even 
if  Vienna  was  threatened  by  our  victorious 
operations/' 

Involving  himself  in  as  many  contradic- 
tions as  Fulstaff,  when  describing  the  Lin- 
coln green  dresses  of  his  assailants  on  a 
dark  night — Gorgey,  who  did  not  take  siege 
artillery  with  him,  complaining  that  Guyon 
provented  him,  says  that  he  did  not  press 
him,  because— 

Forced  to  observe  this  prudence  by  the  doubt  in 
which  1  was  at  first  as  to  whether  Kossuth  would  be 
for  or  against  the  siege  of  Ofen. 

He  insinuates  that  Kossuth  afterwards 
approved,  and  circulated  at  the  time  that  he 
had  ordered  him  to  continue  the  siege,  but 
does  not  relate  that  the  order  was  to  the 
effect  that  since,  in  disobedience  to  the 
order  of  the  government,  he  had  set  down 
before  Comorn,  and  endeavored  to  storm  it, 
he  must  now  take  it. 

But  Gorgey  makes  no  attempt  to  account 
for  the  7,000  cavalry  he  took  with  him  use- 
lessly to  besiege  Comorn,  or  for  the  remain- 
ing three  weeks  of  the  six  wasted  between 
the  time  when  he  might  have  been  and 
when  he  actually  reached  the  frontier — the 
fatal  delay  which  gave  Austria  time  to  col- 
lect an  army — Russia  time  to  send  one  to 
her  aid — and  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  either  of  trenchery, 
or  as  the  author  of  "Past  and  Future" 
assumes,  by  the  ambition  and  the  jealousy 
of  Kossuth,  which  induced  the  Hungarian 
general  to  protract  the  war.- 


THF  SOUTHERN  ARMY. 

The  Southern  Austrian  army  defeated  by  Perczel 
— lines  of  St.  Tamos  stormed  and  carried.  The 
enemy  driven  to  the  frontier  fortresses  by  the 
Magyars, 

Meanwhile,  in  the  south,  very  sanguinary  en- 
gage  merits  had  taken  place  between  the  Magyars, 
under  Perczel,  and  the  Southern  Austrian  armpr,  of 
which  the  most  formidable  part  consisted  of  Turk- 
ish Serbians. 

Turkish  Serbia  is  nominally  a  Turkish  province, 
but  the  Porte  has  conceded  to  it  a  constitution,  in 
virtue  of  which,  on  consideration  of  a  small  tribute 
of  about  125,000  dollars,  it  is  allowed  to  govern  it- 
self as  it  chooses.  A  Turkish  garrison  occupies  the 
citadel  of  Belgrade,  and  two  other  points  upon  the 
river ;  but  without  the  precincts  of  these  fortifica- 
tions, no  Turk  is  allowed  to  hold  property,  nor  even 
to  take  up  his  residence  on  the  Serbian  territory. 


This  constitution,  the  Turkish  government,  ac- 
cording to  its  custom,  has  scrupulously  respected  ; 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  the  Turkish  Empire 
has  held  together  being,  that  it  never,  like  all  the 
other  continental  governments  of  Europe,  attempts 
to  retract  and  to  resume  concessions  it  has  been 
forced  to  make,  and  that  it  is  a  ruling  principle  of 
its  policy  to  respect,  what  is  termed  there,  "  the 
right  of  insurrection."  The  Serbians  are  about 
one  million  in  number,  ruled  by  a  native  prince, 
and  native  Senate  The  whole  population  may  be 
considered  prosperous.  Every  man  is  armed.  In 
character  they  are  brave  and  enterprising,  although 
no  match  for  the  Magyars — shrewd,  selfish,  and 
filled  with  political  ambition.  Knichanin,  who 
soon  after  led  the  Serbian  sympathisers,  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  small  regular  army  kept 
up  by  the  Serbian  government. 

Jt  was  soon  obvious,  that  although  usually  many 
times  more  numerous  than  the  Magyars,  this  south- 
ern army  stood  no  chance  with  them  in  the  field. 
It,  therefore,  entrenched  and  fortified,  in  strong  po- 
sitions, like  those  of  the  lines  of  St.  Tamas,  on  the 
canal  which  unites  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  or 
the  famous  position  of  Titel,  at  the  point  of  con- 
fluence of  the  Theiss  into  the  Danube,  covered  by 
an  inaccessible  marsh,  in  which,  the  remains  of 
this  southern  army,  when  finally  routed  and  dis- 
persed, took  refuge,  and  from  whenee  it  could  never 
be  expelled.  When  the  Austrian  army  ventured 
into  the  open  field  it  was  easily  defeated.  When 
it  retired  behind  its  entrenohments  these  were 
stormed  by  Perosel,  who  was  frequently  repulsed 
with  loss.  At  length,  after  carrying  several  strong 
positions,  he  took  by  storm  the  famous  lines  of  San 
lamas,  slaughtering  6,000  Serbians  in  the  trench- 
es. In  the  South,  therefore,  except  on  two  or 
three  frontier  points,  where  protectee!  by  fortresses 
or  fortifications,  this  southern  army  had  been  driven, 
like  the  army  of  Windischgrats,  from  the  Hunga- 
rian territory.  Bern  had  already  expulsed  both  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  armies  from  Transylvania, 
in  one  of  the  most  marvelous  campaigns  recorded 
in  the  military  annals. 


BEM'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  TRANSYLVANIA. 

Bem  daringly  attempted,  with  4,000  men,  the 
conquest  of  Transylvania,  defended  by  15,000 
Austrian  regulars  and  30,000  Wallaohian  insur- 
gents, to  whose  aid  10  or  12,000  Russians  were 
called  in  shortly  after. 

A  few  hundred  men  under  General  Csetx  had 
obstinately  maintained  themselves  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion near  Thorda,  one  of  the  western  passes,  wnioh 
facilitated  to  some  extent  his  movement,  and  he 
knew  that  he  oould  count  on  the  warlike  spirit  of 
the  Szeklers  if  he  could  reaoh  them ;  but  their 
country  is  situated  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Transylvania.  Descending  through  the  passes  of 
Nagy  Banya,  toward  the  end  of  December,  184S. 
he  defeated  one  of  Pnchner's  generals  at  Si  bo  and 
at  Deecz,  and  marched  on  Clausenberg,  whioh 
Puohner  evacuated  on  his  approach,  to  concentrate 
his  forces  and  overwhelm  the  invader.  Bern,  in- 
stead of  following  him  np,  marchod  to  Bistris, 
where  he  attacked  and  defeated  Urban  and  drove 
him  over  the  frontier,  and  then  came  down  to  Her 
manstadt  in  the  south,  whioh,  with  a  far  inferior 
force,  he  tried  to  carry  by  assault  against  Puchner's 
army.  Repulsed  with  loss,  he  retired  toward  Via- 
agna.  and  pushed  forward  a  small  corps  as  far  as 
Muhlenbach  near  Carlsburjr.  Attaoked  by  over- 
whelming forces  he  was  defeated  at  Visagna,  one 
wing  of  his  army  cut  off  and  dispersed,  whilst  the 
corps  he  had  detached  to  Muhlenbach  was  over- 
powered bv  the  garrison  of  Carlsburg,  which  mas- 
sacred both  the  prisoners  and  the  fugitive  Magyar 
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families.  Cut  off  on  all  sides,  and  reduced  to  1,200 
men,  Bern  was  summoned  to  lav  down  his  arms. 
But  he  had  sent  to  Hungary  tor  reinforcements, 
which  he  calculated  must  at  this  time  be  coming 
through  the  Maros  passes ;  he  therefore  turned  west- 
ward, carried  Muhlenbach  by  storm,  and  entrenched 
himself  a  little  further  on,  till  the  reinforcements 
which  Kossuth  had  Bent  could  join  him.  The  Tan- 
guard  of  these  reinforcements  having  reached  him, 
he  dispatched  Colonel  Count  Bethlen,  who  had 
commanded  one  wing  of  his  army  in  most  of  the 
actions  fought,  to  bring  up  the  remainder.  Beth- 
len, who  started  on  an  English  hunter,  and  went 
straight  across  the  oountry,  promised  to  reach  the 
reinforcing  army  before  midnight.  Bern  calculated 
that  they  might  be  upon  the  ground  by  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  attacked  in  consequence,  but  the  road 
was  blocked  up  by  many  thousand  waggons  full  of 
fugitives,  so  that  Bethlen,  though  he  started  with 
the  troops  at  the  hour  agreed  upon,  was  several 
hours  longer  on  the  road  than  had  been  calculated. 
In  the  meantime  Bern  had  been  overwhelmed,  had 
lost  a  part  of  his  artillery,  and  was  forced  precipi- 
tately to  retreat,  which  ho  did  till  he  met  Bethlen 
with  his  troops,  which  now  raised  the  force  of 
Bern  to  6,000  men.  With  these,  turning  fiercely  on 
the  enemy,  he  repulsed  him.  Bern  had  his  finger 
smashed  by  a  bullet  in  this  action,  and  in  passing 
through  the  next  village,  after  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed, called  out  from  nis  horse  "  For  some  fellow 
to  come  and  cut  that  off  for  him !" 

Following  up  Puchner,  Bern  now  defeated  him 
with  great  slaughter  at  Hiaki,  and  forced  him  to 
retire  in  confusion  upon  Hermanstadt,  which  it  was 
now  expected  that  Bern  would  again  attack.  In- 
stead of  marching  toward  Hermanstadt,  however, 
Bern  passed  under  the  guns  of  Carlsburg,  struck 
northward  till  he  reached  Gorfalva,  and  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  the  Sseklers. 
Meanwhile,  from  10  to  12,000  Russians  had  entered 
through  the.  southern  passes,  and  Urban,  with  a 
large  force,  had  reentered  Transylvania  through 
the  pass  of  Bistrix,  where  he  easily  defeated  a  small 
body  left  by  Bern  in  observation. 

Bern  immediately  marched  on  Bistrix,  defeated 
Urban,  again  drove  him  across  the  frontier,  and  re- 
turned to  the  environs  of  Megyes  and  Gorfalva. 

Meanwhile,  Puchner,  whose  whole  force  was  dis- 
posable by  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  and  who 
knew  that  Urban  had  entered  by  the  Bistriz  pass, 
but  was  ignorant  of  his  defeat— so  rapid  had  been 
Bern's  movements — now  manoeuvred  to  turn  Bern's 
position,  and  to  get  in  his  rear,  exercising  much  in- 
genuity to  cut  himself  off  from  his  own  basis  of 
operation.  Bern  no  sooner  perceived  the  error  than 
he  came  down  by  forced  marches  upon  Herman- 
stadt, garrisoned  by  6,000  Russians,  and  took  the 
city  by  assault,  capturing  or  killing  half  their 
number,  and  obliging  the  remainder  to  escape  dur- 
ing the  night  through  the  pass  of  the  Rothenthurm 
into  Wallachia,  with  the  loss  of  their  baggage  and 
artillery. 

Puchner,  terrified  by  the  intelligence  that  whilst 
he  was  pottering  about  to  cut  Bern  off,  that  general 
had  defeated  Urban  in  the  north  and  the  Russians 
in  the  south,  now  retreated  in  great  discouragement 
upon  Cronstadt,  where  Bern  and  his  victorious  army 
arrived  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  drove  Auatrians 
and  Russians  together,  precipitately  out  of  Tran- 
sylvania, which  he  had  cleared  of  56,000  enemies  in 
an  eleven  weeks'  campaign.  Bern  was  seconded  by 
three  admirable  officers,  General  Czetz,  Colonel 
Gall,  and  Count  Bethlen. 

Such,  in  the  north-west  and  centre,  in  the  south 
and  in  the  east,  was  the  result  of  the  second  inva- 
sion of  Hungary,  which,  like  the  first,  loft  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  at  the  mercy  of  that  country,  an  op- 
portunity of  which  Hungary  was  prevented  from 
profiting  by  the  perverseueBs  of  one  of  her  own 
children. 


THIRD  INVASION. 

With  375,000  men  against  140.000.  Austria,  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  Russia,  surrenders  her  indepen- 
dence to  the  Tzar,  Hesitation  of  Russia — 
Nicholas  only  determined  to  intervene,  when  as- 
sured of  the  connivance  of  G&rgey, 

The  third  invasion  of  Hungary,  took  place  in 
consequence  of  a  compact,  constituting  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  political  events  of  modern  times, 
and  involving  no  less  than  the  surrender  of  Austrian 
independence  to  Russia,  together  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  all  the  other  European  Despotisms. 

Previously,  Austria  and  Russia,  though  making 
common  causes  to  oppress  liberty,  and  retard  pro- 
gress, had  been  opposed  on  many  points,  where 
their  interests  were  at  variance.  Prussia  main- 
tained an  independent  action,  by  leaning  alternsvte- 
?on  one  or  the  other  of  these  adverse  powers. 
he  petty  German  powers  could  coquette,  altern- 
ately, with  Prussia  and  with  Austria.  Naples, 
Tuscany,  Modena,  and  tfie  Papacy,  or  rather  it 
should  be  said,  the  Jesuits,  who,  by  this  time,  had 
recovered  their  influenoe,  forfeited  since  the  death 
of  the  last  Pope,  looked  exclusively  to  Austria  for 
protection. 

With  the  surrender  of  Austrian  independence, 
that  of  all  these  governments  became  forfeited  to 
Russia,  so  that,  at  this  moment,  bhe  commands  as 
absolutely  at  Rome,  in  Vienna,  in  Berlin,  and  at 
Naples,  as  in  her  own  provinces  of  Moscow  or 
Kasan.  It  was  not  without  a  struggle,  that  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  consented  to 
decline  into  hereditary  pro-consuls  of  the  Russian 
Empire  ;  but  there  was  no  alternative.  An  unex- 
pected good  fortune  only  had  prevented  the  victo- 
rious Magyars  from  marching  to  Vienna,  possess- 
ing themselves  of  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  and 
opening  a  communication  with  Italy.  Possessed  of 
arms  sufficient,  they  would  have  had,  within  a 
month,  800,000  men  in  the  field,  against  whom 
there  was  nothing  to  make  head,  but  Radetsky's 
army  in  Italy,  whose  rear,  with  such  an  opportunity, 
the  Italians  would  have  again  assailed. 

Neither  was  this  protectorate  so  easily  conceded. 
Great  as  were  the  prospects  it  afforded  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Tsar,  it  was  accompanied  by  oorreepoa- 
ding  perils.  Russia  is  not  the  power  which  it  is 
the  constant  aim  of  her  diplomacy  to  make  the 
world  believe  she  is.  A  glance  at  map  No.  5,  will 
suggest  some  idea  of  the  dangers  which  beset,  and 
of  the  causes  of  weakness  which  enfeeble  hex- 
She  is  said  to  have  a  million  of  men  on  paper,  in 
reality  they  do  not  amount  to  600,000. 

So  great  and  incorrigible  is  the  peculation,  per- 
vading all  branches  of  the  service,  and  so  fatally 
does  it  operate  on  the  providing  and  provisioning  of 
the  troops,  that  a  Russian  regiment  starting  from 
the  centre  of  the  Empire,  often  looses  more  men 
before  reaching  an  enemy's  country,  than  British 
regiments  lost  on  the  average,  during  five  year's 
campaigning  in  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

Russia  has  never,  since  1815  (and  then  all  the 
nations  of  burope  were  with  their  governments 
against  Napoleon),  been  able  to  send  more  than 
2u0,000  men  across  her  frontier,  nor  to  assemble 
100,000  on  one  battle  field. 

It  would  not  do  to  send  any  but  the  best  troops 
into  Hungary,  and,  if  these  were  beaten,  the  war 
would  be  transferred  into  Poland,  where  thirteen 
millions  of  Poles  would  seize  the  opportunity  to 
rise  against  the  hated  rule  of  Russia. 

Furthermore,  a  widely  ramified  conspiracy  was 
known  to  have  been  organized,  and  set  on  foot, 
amongst  the  Russian  nobles.  It  may  appear 
strange  to  western  readers,  that  a  conspiracy  could 
be  known  to  exist  in  Russia,  and  yet  remain  un- 
punished. But,  in  a  country  where  among  certain 
classes,  every  tenth  man  is  through  choice  or  com- 
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pulsion  a  police  spy,  the  art  of  conspiring  has  been 
poshed  to  euch  perfection,  that  the  discovery  of 
what  is  called  "  an  outer  oircle,"  gives  do.  oiae  to 
more  important  members  and  leaders,  and  hence  in 
hopes  of  getting  at  the  latter,  the  humbler  class  of 
the  iniated  have  sometimes  been  left  undisturbed 
by  the  police  for  years. 

Many  Russian  officers  of  high  rank,  afterward 
offered  the  Hungarian  government  to  pass  over  with 
their  troops,  in  the  event  of  their  leader  being  de- 
feated in  a  decisive  battle,  and  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  conspiracy  mentioned,  may  be 
found  in  the  sentences  of  death  and  exile  to  Sibe- 
ria, published  in  the  "  Gazette  de  St.  Peters- 
bourg"  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

For  these  reasons,  at  an  Imperial  counsel  over 
which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  iu  penon  presided,  all 
his  counsellors,  excepting  two,  voted  against  inter- 
vention in  Hungary)  as  perilingthe  existence  of  the 
Empire,  and  Field  Marshal  Prince  Paskiewitch, 
who  was  destined  to  command  the  Russian  expedi- 
tion, was  one  of  those  most  warmly  opposed  to  it. 

The  Emperor  however,  remarked,  that  notwith- 
standing the  excellent  arguments  they  set  forth,  he 
had  determined  upon  intervention,  /er  reasons 
Joscesn  only  to  himself. 

Experience  had  long  since  taught  him,  that  al- 
though he  possessed  wonderful  facilities  for  discov- 
ering the  seorets  of  other  cabinets,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  count  on  preserving  those  of  his  own. 

Now,  there  is  the  strongest  ground,  based  on 
eircomstantial  evidence,  for  believing  that  these 
"reasons,"  to  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  allud- 
ed, were  an  understanding  which  ha  had  already 
entered  into  with  Gorgey. 

Gdrgey's  frequent  intercommunication  with  the 
Russian  Generals,  daring  the  ensuing  campaign,— 
bin  despatches  to  Paskiewitch,  discovered  on  the 
person  of  a  female  relative  repairing  to  the  Rus- 
sian headquarters,— were  not  required  to  prove, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  such  a  compact  did  exist, 
because  this  is  abundantly  established  by  his  gen- 
eral conduct,  by  his  movements,  and  by  mat  of  the 
enemy,  which  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  on 
anv  other  supposition. 

it  may  pernapsbe  advisable  at  once  to  state 
here,  in  extenuation  of  his  guilt,— which,  even 
with  this  palliation,  is  sufficiently  great  to  hand 
bin  name  down,  as  a  byword  of  execration,  to 
posterity. — that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Gorpey  was  not  actuated  by  any  mercenary 
motives  in  his  betrayal,  and  that  he  neither  stipu- 
lated for,  nor  received,  his  "thirty  piece*  of  stiver" 
It  is  also  more  than  probable,  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  giving  his  country  and  companions  in  arms  to 
be  bound  and  manacled  by  Russia,  whilst  Austria 
glutted  her  revenge  upon  them,  but  was  himself, 
to  a  great1  extent,  deceived  by  Russian  diplomacy, 
which  held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  a  constitu- 
tional, or  at  least  independent  monarchy,  under  a 
Russian  prince,  to  which  he  thought  to  play  the 
part  of  a  sort  of  monk. 

At  any  rate,  from  the  moment  of  the  march  of 
the  Russians  to  the  relief  of  Austria,  every  move 
he  made  was — as  far  ss  his  fear  of  being  treated. 
by  his  own  army,  like  Dumourier,  permitted — ex- 
actly what  his  adversaries  could  have  desired. 


DEFENCE  FRUSTRATED  BY  TREASON- 
ABLE DISOBEDIENCE    OF  GORGEY. 

Forces  brought  to  bear  against  Hungary.  Gbr- 
gey  makes  a  desultory  attach  on  the  frontier — 
Ordered  by  Kossuth  to  march  immediately 
against  Paskiewitch— -Remains  behind,  on  the 
contrary,  to  let  the  Austro-Russian  army  come 
up  with  him — Fights  a  bloody  battle  at  Acz 
under  suspicious  circumstances — Again  attacks 
the  enemy,  without  other  object  than  to  allow 


Paskiewitch  to  emu  up.     Hungarian  paper 
money. 

Is  estimating  the  forces,  moral  and  material, 
brought  to  bear  against  Hungary  in  the  third  inva- 
sion, the  complicity  of  Gorgey  with  the  invaders 
is  an  element  which,  above  all,  should  be  taken 
into  account,  because,  without  that  advantage  over 
the  Hungarians,  I  think  that  a  succinct  narration 
of  the  campaign  will  satisfactorily  show  the  read- 
er, the  third  combined  inroad  of  Austrian*  and 
Russians  would  have  resulted  in  the  same  confu- 
sion and  disaster  as  the  first  and  second  invasions. 

The  third  invasion  of  Hungary  took  place  with 
from  375,000  to  400,000  men,  of  whom  nearly 
300,000  were  regular  troops,  out  of  which  150,000 
were  Russians.  The  rest  consisted  of  Turkish 
Serbians,  Hungarian  Serbians,  Transylvanian  Wal- 
laks,  Sclavonians,  and  Croats. 

To  oppose  these  forces,  the  Hungarians  had 
now  140,000  armed  men,  of  whom  50,000  might 
not  only  be  termed  disciplined  and  veteran  sol- 
diers, having  fought  victoriously  through  the  last 
campaigns,  out  constituted  the  finest  troops  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  They  were  in  possession 
of  the  strong  fortress  of  Feterwardein  and  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Comorn — Arad  surrender- 
ed during  the  campaign  to  the  besieging  Hunga- 
rian army.  , 

Hungary  was  now  assailed  from  four  different 
quarters.  From  the  Austrian  froutier  (opposite 
Vienna),  by  75,000  Austrians,  under  the  command 
of  the  young  Emperor  and  Marshal  Haynau,  and 
by  25,000  Russians  under  Paniutin.  From  the 
frontier  of  Austrian  Poland,  by  the  Russian  com- 
mander-in-chief. Field-MarshalPrince  Paskiewitch, 
who  marched  down  through  the  passes  of  Dukla 
with  80,000  men.  In  the  south  by  Jellachich,  who, 
between  regular  troops,  insurgents.  Turkish  Ser- 
bians, and  the  garrisons  of  Esseg  and  Temesvar, 
had  upward  of  100,000  men.  On  the  eastern  or 
Transylvanian  side,  by  35,000  Russians,  under 
Rudiger  and  Ludexs,  by  20,000  Austrians  and 
30.000  Wallacbians,  making  85,000  men.  This  is 
without  taking  into  account  various  irregular  corps, 
brought  successively  to  reinforce  the  various  ar- 
mies, or  employed  for  a  time. 

The  great  northern  passes  through  the  Carpa- 
thians, by  which  the  main  Russian  expedition 
was  descending,  can  only  be  properly  commanded 
from  Dukla,  on  the  Gallician  side.  Kossuth  bad 
been  inclined  to  seize  and  occupy  this  position, 
and  to  carry  the  war  into  Galhcia;  but  a  timid 
party  in  the  Diet  alleged,  that  Dukla  being  in 
Austrian  Poland,  which  adjoined  Russian  Poland, 
it  would  be  affording  Russia  a  pretext  to  interfere. 
At  this  time,  Cavaignac,  the  French  president, 
was  receiving  assuranoes,  that  the  Russian  inter- 
vention in  Transylvania  had  only  taken  place  on 
the  demand  of  die  inhabitants,  and  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Russian  cabinet ;  and  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  had  been  assured  by  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Titof,— and  repeated  to  his  fel- 
low-diplomatists his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
assurance, — that  Russia  bad  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering in  Hungary. 

Whether  or  not  Russia  adopted  this  determina- 
tion, Kossuth,  in  the  first  instance,  counted  on 
overturning  the  Austrian  Empire,  before  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Tsar  could  have  been  brought  into  the 
field.  When  the  delays  of  Gorgey  had  allowed 
Austria  to  recruit  her  strength,  and  Russian 
troops  to  come  down  to  her  assistance,  he  still 
reckoned  confidently  on  the  one  invincible  army 
he  had  got  together  (which,  after  all,  never  was 
fairly  beaten,  but  betrayed),  and  on  a  general 
system  of  defence,  which  had  been  successful  in 
the  second  invasion,  and  which,  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude,  would  have  been  so  in  the 
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third,  bat   for  tbe  disobedience   and   treachery 

which  frustrated  the  combination. 

The  third  invasion  may,  properly  speaking,  be 
considered  to  begin  with  the  attack,  tardily  and 
desultorily  made  by  Gorgey,  with,  a  part  of  his 
force,  near  the  frontier,  between  six  and  seven 
weeks  after  he  should  have  been  thero,  and  when, 
instead  of  finding  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  broken 
spirited  and  harassed  troops  to  oppose  him,  he  had 
near  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Russians 
and  Austrians  to  contend  with. 

Gorgey,  from  the  16th  of  June  to  the  20th,  had 
pushed  forward,  across  the  rivers  Waag  and  Neu- 
nausler-Danube,  small  corps,  which  were  in  gene- 
ral successively  repulsed,  and  gave  the  enemy 
due  warning,  and  full  time,  to  concentrate  forces 
which  enabled  them,  fourfold,  to  overmatch  the 
Hungarians  in  the  field,— Gorgey  himself,  the  last 
days,  operating  with  his  picked  troops,  and  being 
victorious  where  he  fought,  at  Szered,  from  whence, 
however,  on  the  following  day,  overwhelming 
numbers  obliged  him  to  retreat. 

The  repulse  of  this  attack  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  Austrian  frontier  line,  was  followed  by 
the  Austrians  and  Russians  assuming  the  offensive, 
a  few  days  later,  by  attacking  Raab,  which,  after 
a  hard  day's  fighting,  its  garrison  of  6,000  evacu- 
ated, retreating  on  Comorn,  whilst  Kmetty,  one  of 
the  bravest  of  the  Hungarian  generals,  was  cut  off 
with  5,000  men.  and  obliged  to  retreat  upon  the 
Hungarian  army  of  the  south. 

Now,  Gorgey,  who  had  so  long  delayed  attack- 
ing the  frontier  line  of  the  Austrians,  when  order- 
ed to  do  so,  actually  fought  what  may  be  termed 
the  battle  of  Szered,  when  positively  commanded 
by  the  government  not  to  give  battle  there. 

That  is  to  say,  that,  as  soon  as  Kossuth  found 
that  Gorgey  had  delayed  to  cross  the  frontier  till 
Russian  reinforcements  had  come  down,  and  that 
he  was  assured  that  Paskie witch  was  about  to 
invade  Hungary  from  Gallicia,  he  (Kossuth)  had 
formed  fresh  combinations,  in  pursuance  of  which 
Gorgey  had  been  ordered  to  fall  back.  When  the 
disobedience  of  Gorgey  had  rendered  this  impossi- 
ble, Kossuth  peremptorily  commanded  bim  to 
retire  on  Pesth  by  forced  marches,  with  all  his 
troops,  take  there  the  railroad  to  Szolnok,  where 
he  would  find  an  army  under  Perez  el,  and  with 
this  combined  force  fall  upon  Paskiewitch,  as  he 
was  descending  from  the  passes  of  the  northern 
bill  country. 

Gorgey,  at  tbe  time  he  received  this  order,  had 
under  his  control  more  than  half  of  the  military 
force  of  Hungary  in  numbers,  and  three  fourths  of 
its  strength.  After  leaving  a  sufficient  garrUon 
to  defend  Comorn,  he  might  have  marched  with 
from  60  to  70,000  fighting  men,  and  at  Szolnok 
have  united  with  from  30  to  40,000  more,  of  whom 
half  were  efficiently  armed,  and  all  would  have 
proved  useful  auxiliaries. 

By  obeying  the  instructions  (or  rather,  it  should 
now  be  said,  the  peremptory  commands)  of  Kos- 
suth, he  woald,  therefore,  have  been  able  to  fall, 
with  a  great  superiority  of  force,  upon  that  very 
army  of  Paskie  witch,  which  subsequently,  with 
little  more  than  half  of  his  chosen  troops,  (dis- 
heartened by  three  sanguinary  and  bootless  cat- 
ties, and  a  discouraging  defeat,!  he  oasily  drove 
before  him,  when  forced  to  attack  it. 

Can  it  reasonably  be  doubted,  that  a  serious  and 
vigorous  attack,  by  100,000  men,  unconquered  and 
undiscou raged,  would  have  failed  to  destroy  Pas- 
kiewitch 7  And,  Paskiewitch  beaten,  the  victori- 
ous Magyars  would  have  turned  round  on  the 
Austro-Russian  army  of  Haynau  and  Paniutin, 
which  it  will  be  seen,  too,  they  proved  at  Acz 
their  ability  to  defeat,  with  little  more  than  half 
its  numbers. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Gorgey,  from  the  time  of 


the  first  appearance  of  the  Russians  in  Hungary, 
however  perplexing  it  may  have  appeared  at  tbe 
time  to.  his  companions  in  arms,  bears,  when  after* 
ward  reviewed  with  a  comparison  of  dates  and 
facts,  in  every  act  the  impress  of  unmistakable 
connivance  with  the  enemy. 

From  this  time,  whilst  affecting  to  treat  the 
Austrians  with  a  contempt  which  was  the  popular 
feeling  in  his  army,  accustomed  so  invariably  to 
beat  them  with  anything  like  equal  numbers, — he 
spoke  of  tbe  invasion  of  the  Russians  in  the  moat 
discouraging  manner,  magnified  their  numbers, 
power,  and  resources,  and  represented  the  contest 
against  them  as  a  conflict  against  hope.  At  she 
same  time,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
Russians  were  not  so  hostile  to  the  Hungarians, 
nor  so  friendly  to  Austria,  as  they  seemed,  and 
hints  were  thrown  out  of  a  constitutional  and  inde- 
pendent monarchy,  under  a  prince  of  Leuchten- 
oerg  or  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino.  Russian 
officers,  on  various  pretexts,  came  frequently  to 
his  quarters  with  flags  of  truce,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  confirm  these  reports  which  were  easily 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  went  far  to  paralyze  the 
influence  of  Kossuth  in  rousing  up  tbe  country. 
To  all  the  orders,  prayers,  and  threats  of  Kossuth 
and  the  Diet,  be  replied  by  protestations  of  fidelity 
and  obedience,  and  promises  that  he  would  march 
in  the  direction  commanded  on  the  following  day. 

After  the  battle  of  Szered,  he  retired  to  Comorn, 
where,  twelve  days  subsequently,  be  wee  found 
by  the  Austro-Russian  army,  amounting  to  70,000 
men,  commanded  by  Haynau  and  Paniutin,  end 
whioh  the  young  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  accom- 
panied. 

The  Auatro-Russians  attacked  tbe  Hungarian 
entrenched  camp,  which  was  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  opposite  Comorn,  and  carried  the 
outworks  of  Monostor,  and  the  village  of  Szony, 
by  a  surprise  which  it  was  difficult  to  account  for. 
The  Hungarian  army  was  very  eager  to  recover 
these  positions,  but  was  only  brought  by  degrees 
into  tbe  field,  and  never  to  a  greater  number  than 
40,000.  against  an  enemy  who  left  no  effort  vnat- 
te  rap  ted  to  retain  the  advantage  he  had  gained. 

By  degrees,  however,  every  point  was  retaken 
by  toe  Hungarians,  and  after  the  last  reserve  of 
the  Austrians  and  Russians  had  been  engaged, 
Gorgey,  pushing  on  with  tbe  artillery  and  cavalry, 
threw  the  enemy's  centre  into  confusion,  and 
obliged  him  to  a  precipitate  retreat.  Two  Aus- 
trian batteries  were  captured,  (the  Hungarians 
had  lost  one  early  in  the  day,)  with  many  prison- 
ers; and  although  Gorgey  made  no  serious  at- 
tempt to  pursue,  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
retired  in  disorder,  as  far  as  Dotis,  three  or  four 
leagues  from  the  field.  The  young  Emperor,  who 
was  said  to  have  borne  himself  well  in  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  day,  fled,  when  it  turned  against  him. 
to  Raab,  and  never  was  seen  afterward  on  a  field 
of  battle.  Seven  thousand  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  on  both  sides,  in  this  sanguinary  action ; 
but,  as  Gorgey  had  behaved  with  great  gallantry, 
and  was  wounded,  his  army  forgot  to  inquire 
how  the  Austrian  a  and  Russians  came  to  ven- 
ture to  attack,  and  how  to  succeed  in  carrying,  the 
entrenchments  which  they  carried;  bow  Gorgey 
had  not  brought  his  whole  force  into  the  field,  that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  garrison  of  Comorn,  which 
would  have  given  him  upward  of  60,000  men; 
and  lastly,  why  he  had  not  followed  up  and  utterly 
dispersed  the  Austro-Russian  army,  as  he  might 
have  done. 

After  messengers  and  commissaries  despatched 
in  vain,  there  arrived,  at  length,  on  the  night  of 
the  battle,  at  headquarters,  an  order  from  Kossuth 
superseding  Gorgey,  and  appointing  General  lies- 
soros  to  the  command.  But  a  council  of  the  dupes 
and  partisans  of  Gorgey  having  been  assembled, 
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it  was  decided  by  them  that  they  would  only  serve 
under  Gorgey,  and  they  conveyed  to  him  their 
re  so  lotion  to  that  effect,  Gorgey  transmitted  this 
to  the  Government,  with  fresh  assurances  of  his 
fidelity  and  zeal,  as  a  plea  for  not  resigning  his 
command,  bat  promised,  nevertheless,  immediate* 
ly  to  march  against  Paskie witch. 

After  nine  days'  farther  delay  on  pretext  of  bis 
wound,  which  was  a  mere  graze,  he  attacked 
Haynaa's  army  to  the  sonth  of  Comoro,  and  re- 
tired again  to  that  fortress  on  the  11th  of  Jaly, 
after  a  desultory  battle  at  Cszem. 

Two  days  after,*  Gorgey  at  length  marched  in 
the  direction  prescribed  to  him,  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  By  this  time,  Paskiewitch,  with  the 
main  Russian  army,  bad  descended  safely  from 
the  passes  of  the  Carpathians,  and  was  rapidly 
approaching  Pesth,  where  no  obstacle  existed  to 
his  junction  with  the  Austro- Russian  army  under 
Haynan  and  Paniatin. 

Daring  the  second  invasion,  after  the  declaration 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Honse  of  Hapsbarg  at 
Debretzin,  Kossuth  had  returned  with  the  Diet 
to  Pesth,  forced  to  take  this  step,  which  he  consid- 
ered injudicious,  by  the  necessity  of  watching 
Oorgey.  After  the  third  invasion  had  taken  place, 
Gorgey,  many  days  before  Haynau  and  Paniatin 
could  have  reached  Pesth,  sent  to  inform  Kossuth 
and  the  Diet  that  he  (Gorgey)  could  not  answer 
for  the  safety  of  that  city  for  four  and  twenty 
hours.  In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  the 
Government  removed  to  Szegedin;— a  premature 
removal,  which  bad  a  very  fatal  effect  upon  the 
campaign,  by  interrupting  at  an  important  moment 
the  working  of  the  Bank  note  presses,  whereby 
the  Government  fell  in  arrears  in  a  manner  it 
could  never  subsequently  recover. 

One  of  the  great  means  by  which  Kossuth  had 
been  able  so  wonderfully  to  organize  rer istance, 
was  dae  to  the  credit  he  had  secured,  before  the 
revolution,  to  the  Hungarian  paper,  by  making  the 
condition  of  the  national  finance  clear  to  the  pop- 
ular intelligence.  Every  man  knew  and  knows, 
in  Hungary,  that  it  is  based  (and  to  what  amount) 
on  the  national  property,  which  an  enemy  may 
seize,  bnt  cannot  carry  away,  nor  alienate  for  want 
of  purchasers,  who,  from  the  experience  of  centu- 
ries, will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  title 
derived  from  the  Diet. 

The  unknown  and  unlimited  issues  of  the  Aus- 
trian paper,  every  one  in  Hnngary  knew,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  only  based,  at  best,  on  the  power 
of  the  Austrian  Government  to  collect  taxes, 
whilst  the  excess  of  its  expenditure,  the  hopeless 
disorders  of  its  finances,  and  the  frequent  depre- 
ciation of  formerly  issued  paper,  helped  to,  dis- 
credit it. 

The  choice  of  the  population  was,  it  must  be 
observed,  limited  between  these  papers,  and  not 
between  either  and  a  metallic  currency;  there 
was,  therefore.no  hesitation,  and  op  to  the  last 
moment  of  the  contest,  the  credit  of  the  small 
Hungarian  notes  remained  unimpaired;  but  the 
supply  being  insufficient,  through  the  limited 
number  of  presses,  and  the  circumstance  narrated, 
the  larger  notes  fell  to  a  discount,  because  they 
could  not  be  changed  into  smaller. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although,  after  the 
subjugation  of  Hungary,  it  was  made  felony  to 
hold  the  Kossuth  notes,  they  were,  and  are  still, 
bought  up  at  20  per  cent,  by  the  peasantry,  who, 
unable  to  obtain  suver  or  bullion,  use  the  Austrian 
notes  for  circulation,  bnt  collect  the  Kossuth  notes 
to  hoard,  whenever,  even  at  a  personal  risk,  they 
can  be  obtained,  being  sure  of  the  eventual  worth- 
lessness  of  the  one,  and  confident  of  the  ultimate 
liquidation  of  the  other. 

*  That  is  to  say,  nineteen  days  after  he  might  have 
been  at  Pesth. 


IKISCHIEYOUa  rbtrbat  of  gorgby. 

QOrgey  obliged  to  attack  Pasktewilck,  and  the 
Russian  army  farce*  it  to  retire — Retreats,  leav- 
ing Nagy-Sandor  to  be  overwhelmed,  but  toko 
arrests  the  whale  Russian  army — Makes  a  cir- 
cuitous march  of  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
Maros — Advocates  a  Russian  prince  and  consti- 
tutional monarchy — Seeks  to  demoralize  his 
army  by  starvation  and  fatigue— Causes  Nagy- 
Sandor' s  corps  to  be  cut  to  pieces. 

Whin  Gorgey  did  begin  his  march,  it  was  (after 
leaving  behind  him  Klapka,  and  25,000  men,  in 
Comoro)  only  with  between  30  and  35,000  men, 
and  without  giving  notice  of  his  march  to  the 
Government,  whereby  Dembinski's  army,  now 
comprising  that  of  Perez  el,  was  prevented  from 
coming  to  his  aid,  although  easily  within  reach 
when  Gorgey  came  up  with  Paskiewitch  at  Wait- 
zen,  at  the  bend  of  the  Danube. 

The  army  of  Paskiewitch  had  only  been  opposed 
bv  12,000  men  under  Vysocki,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  fall  back,  uniting  his  army  to  that  of 
Perczel,  of  the  whole  of  which  Dembinski  had 
again  taken  the  command. 

Gorgey  being  obliged  at  Waitzen  to  attack,  the 
vanguard  of  Paskiewitch  was  impetuously  driven 
back  by  the  Magyars.  The  Russian  Field-Mar- 
shal retired  as  far  as  Duna-Kesi,  half  way  to 
Pesth,  which,  by  this  time,  Haynau's  Auatro- 
Russian  army  had  reached  unmolested. 

The  next  day,  Gorgey  struck  northward  into  the 
mountain  country  he  bad  entered  during  the  last 
invasion,  but  leaving  behind  him,  to  be  cut  off, 
Nagy-Sandor,  with  the  rear-guard,  which  Paskie- 
witch, coming  up  with  his  whole  force,  engaged. 

Nagy-Sandor  defended  himself  so  gallantly,  that 
Paskiewitch  admits,  in  his  bulletin,  that  he  be- 
lieved himself  opposed  to  the  whole  Hungarian 
army.  At  nightfall,  after  great  loss,  the  Hungarian 
General  succeeded  in  retreating  after  Gorgey. 

Every  movement  of  Gorgey,  from  this  time, 
was  obviously  calculated  to  enable  him  to  fulfil 
his  contract  with  the  Russians,  by  weakening, 
demoralizing,  and  breaking  the  spirit  of  his  army; 
but  the  spirit  of  that  army  was  not  easily  broken. 
It  consisted  of  the  veterans  of  former  campaigns, 
who  had  never  been,  and  never  were  to  the  last, 
defeated  in  fair  fighting,  and  who  were  accom- 
panied by  eight  regiments  of  probably  the  finest 
cavalry  in  the  world,  supported  by  one  hundred 
and  forty  gnus. 

Indeed,  after  three  hundred  miles  of  harassing 
and  incessant  marching  by  a  circuitous  route, — 
after  discouragement,  starvation,  the  abandonment 
of  isolated  corps,  and  the  dissemination  of  falla- 
cious promises, — it  remained  still  unsafe  to  venture 
to  propose  to  his  troops  a  sunender,  till  he  could 
announce  to  them  that  Kossuth  had  resigned,  and 
that  the  army  of  the  south  had  been  destroved. 

The  particulars  of  this  march  are  briefly  as 
follows : — Gorgey  advanced  from  Waitzen  to  Lo- 
conz,  and  then  eastward  and  southward  toward 
Tokay,  describing  an  arc  from  the  former  place  to 
the  latter,  whilst  the  main  Russian  army  (after 
detaching  strong  corps  to  pursue  him)  marched  in 
a  line  which  would  represent  its  chord.  During 
this  time  he  was  constantly  harassed  by,  and 
skirmishing  with,  the  Russians,  bat  was  obliged 
to  refuse  an  armistice  for  four  and  twenty  hours, 
which  would  have  enabled  the  main  Russian 
army  to  cut  him  off  from  the  passage  of  the 
Theiss,  either  because  some  of  his  creatures  who 
sought  only  for  a  military  despotism,  or  ethers  who 
now  expected  to  see  the  vague  promises  of  Russia 
put  into  execution,  grew  suspicious,  or  possibly 
that  he  himself  still  believed  in  and  held  out  for 
such  a  result.  Directly  after  this  refusal,  he  dis- 
missed, however,  the  chief  of  his  staff,  and  ap- 
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pointed  hit  own  brother  in  hii  place.  About  this 
time,  General  Nagy-Sandor  surprised  one  of  Gor- 
gey's  relatives  repairing;  to  ttie  Russian  head* 
quarters,  and  took  from  her  papers  proving  the 
understanding  between  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
commanders-m-chief;  bat  the  effect  of  this  dis- 
covery was  neutralised  by  the  allegation  that 
Russia  was  proposing  to  interfere  against  Austria, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  placing  on  the  throne  a 
Russian  prince,  who  undertook  to  guaranty  the 
constitution  of  1848. 

The  Theiss  was  reached  and  crossed,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  main  Russian  army  to  intercept 
that  of  Gorgey,  who  then  marched  upon  Gros- 
Wardein,  whilst  he  detached  Nagy-Sandor  to 
Debretzin;  and,  as  he  had  been  doing,  day  by 
day,  by  fractions  of  his  army,  now  left  that  Gene- 
ral's entire  corps  to  be  finally  cut  off  and  over- 
whelmed, after  a  gallant  resistance,  by  the  main 
army  of  Paskiewitch,  which  had  followed  on  his 
traces,  whilst  he  (Gorgey)  remained  at  Vamoz- 
Perez,  within  two  hours  of  the  fight,  without 
marching  to  his  assistance.  In  this  manner,  pass- 
ing through  Gros-Wardein,  he  arrived  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Arad,  whither  Kossuth  had  at  this  time 
retired  with  the  Government,  in  consequence  of 
events  which  I  will  now  briefly  narrate. 


RETREAT  OF  DEMBINSKI— BATTLE  OF 
TEME8VAR. 

Dembinski  retires  from  Szegedin,  which  he  ought 
to  have  defended — Marches  on  Temesvar  instead 
of  Arad— Hi*  army  demoralized  by  retreat. 
Bern,  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  immedi- 
ately gives  battle — Battle  nearly  von— Hunga- 
rians forced  to  retreat  from  the  field  of  Temes- 
var. The  army  disperses  after  the  battle,  in 
consequence  of  a  panic  in  passing  through  a 
wood. 

On  quitting  Pesth,  Kossuth  and  the  Diet  hod 
retired  to  Szegedin,  where  an  army  of  upward  of 
60,000  men  was  assembled,  under  the  command  of 
Dembinski. 

This  army  consisted  of  the  corps  which  had 
been  concentrated  from  the  north  and  south, — that 
is  to  say,  Vysocki's,  Perczel's,  and  the  army  of  the 
south,  to  Which  fresh  levies  had  been  added. 

Jellachich,  at  the  outset  of  this  campaign,  had 
defeated  Perczel,  and  penetrated  some  way  north- 
ward, when  he  was  attacked  and  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men,  by  Generals 
Vetter  and  Guyon.  Gayon,  after  the  Ban  had 
again  rallied  and  recruited  his  forces,  had  subse- 
quently attacked,  defeated,  and  put  him  ignomini 
onsly  to  flight  at  Panczsova,  within  sight  of  the 
cities  of  Semlin  and  Belgrade,  and  finally  driven 
him  beyond  the  Drave  to  Mitrovicz,  upon  the 
Turkish  frontier.  In  this  manner  the  southern 
army  bad  become  disposable.  At  Szegedin,  which 
was  strongly  intrenched,  Dembinski,  under  whose 
command  these  combined  armies  were  now  united, 
was  protected  on  his  right  by  the  Maros  river,  on 
his  front  by  the  Theiss,  on  his  left  by  the  fortress 
of  Peterwardein,  and  on  his  rear  by  the  Hunga- 
rian forces  besieging  Temesvar  and  Arad,  which 
latter  place  about  this  time  had  surrendered,  and 
to  which  the  Government  retired. 

Haynau  and  Paniutin,  with  the  An  a  tro- Russian 
army,  whom  we  last  left  in  Pesth,  marched  on 
their  part  down  to  Szegedin,  whilst  Paskiewitch 
was  pursuing  Gorgey  behind  the  Theiss. 

Dembinski,  who  had  every  element  wherewith 
to  have  made  at  Szegedin  a  successful  stand,  after 
a  faint  resistance,  declared  his  positions  untenable, 
and  unaccountably  retreated. 


In  oaae  of  retreating,  he  had  orders  ito  faB  back 
upon  Arad  (which  was  a  fortress  in  die  bands  of 
the  Hungarians},  there  to  effect  his  junction  with 
Gorgey ;  instead  of  which,  he  disobediently  retired 
npon  Temesvar,  a  hostile  fortress,  and    further 
from  the  point  of  junction.    Whether,  distrusting 
Gdrgey,  be  suspected  that  Paskiewitch  would  be 
let  m  upon  his  (Dembinski's)  rear,  whether  be 
thought  that  his  treatment  at  Kapolna  authorized 
the  disobedience,  or  whether  he  concluded  this  to 
be  a  favorable  opportunity  for  carrying  ont  his  for- 
mer plan  of  an  inroad  into  theBnkowinia,  and  that, 
as  Gorgey  had  done  twice  before,  he  was  maneu- 
vering to  avoid  Kossuth  and  the  Diet,  his  conduct 
was  equally  censurable,  and  his  retreat  from  Sze- 
gedin proved  morally  and  materially  more  demor- 
alizing to  his  army  than  a  defeat;  men  and  homes 
being  unprovided  with  food  and  forage,  whilst  the 
vast  stores  of  provisions  which  Kossuth  bad  col- 
lected at  Szegedin  were  abandoned  to  the  invader. 
About  tbe  time  that  Dembinski  was  making  his 
disastrous  retreat  on  Temesvar,  and  thereby  rout- 
ine; the  army,  Bern  had  come  to  Kossuth  to  seek 
reinforcements.    Though  he  had  20,000  men  where- 
with to  defend  Transylvania  against  85.000  invad- 
ers, he  had  not  met  with  tbe  same  good  fortune  as 
in  his  first  campaign.    Hurrying,  with  an  inade- 
quate force,  to  Bistriz,  where  he  heard  the  Bnm- 
sians  bad  entered,  he  defeated  the  first  corps,  bat 
was  in  turn,  upon  the  following  day,  with  his 
weakened  force,  defeated  by  the  overpowering 
numbers  of  a  second  army.     Driven  southward, 
he  had  made  a  rapid  march  on    Hermanstadt, 
which  he  again  took  by  storm.    But  bis  generals 
were  unfortunate.     Col.  Kiss  was  killed  at  the 
pass  of  the  Rothentborm,  and  the  pass  wan  car- 
ried, and  other  defeats  and  discomfitures  ensued. 
Still,  Bern  held  strong  positions,  and  the  enemy 
had  greatly  suffered;  so  that,  with  15,0<hl  men 
reinforcement,    and    some   fresh   military  stores, 
Bern  yet  calculated  oa  being  able  to  clear  the 
country;  and  these  be  came  to  ask  of  Kossuth, 
who  seized  tbe  opportunity  to  appoint  him  to  the 
supreme  command  of  Dembinski's  and  of  Gorgey' s 
armies. 

Bern  repaired  to  the  environs  of  Temesvar,  and, 
on  assuming  the  command  of  Dembinski's  army, 
immediately  gave  battle.  In  tbe  condition  of  that 
army,  it  was  necessary  to  fight,  and  to  fight  with* 
out  delay ;  but  not  to  go  into  action,  as  Bern  did, 
so  hurriedly  that  he  bad  not  time  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  true  condition  of  the  force  of 
which  he  had  assumed  command. 

The  battle  of  Temesvar,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Hungary  (at  least  for  a  season),  began  by  Bem'a 
marching  to  attack  the  Austro-BJussian  army 
under  IJaynau  and  Paniutin. 

Bern  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  commander 
of  his  right  wing,  Colonel  Gall,  killed  when  lead- 
ing up  ten  or  twelve  raw  battalions  with  which 
he  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  which  the  officer 
who  succeeded  him  inopportunely  baited. 

Bern,  in  the  mean  while,  was  not  in  a  position 
from  which  he  could  see  or  remedy  the  error,  but 
went,  with  his  chief  artillery  force,  steeple-chasing 
with  his  left  wing,  and  driving  the  enemy  reck- 
lessly from  position  to  position  before  him.  The 
Austrian  and-  Russian  cavalry,  and  cavalry  re- 
serves, were  brought  forward,  and,  to  tbe  number* 
of  twelve  thousand,  attempted  to  retrieve  the 
day;  but  were  charged  by  General  Guyon,  with 
seven  thousand  hussars,  and  driven  back  in  the 
utmost  disorder.  Meanwhile,  Bern  continued  to 
advance  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it 
was  no  longer  doubted  that  the  victory  was  won. 
Haynau  and  his  staff;  it  is  said,  had  fled  already 
from  the  field,  when  suddenly  Bern's  cannon  was 
silenced.  He  had  gone  into  action  without  dis- 
covering that  his  ammunition  had  been  sent  off 
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the  preceding  night  by  mistake  to  Arad.  Prince 
Lichtenstein  perceived  and  took  advantage  or 
these  accidents,  and  retrieved  the  day.  G-uyon 
made  a  last  attempt  by  charging  with  his  hussars 
on  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  now  concen- 
trated by  the  Austro- Russians.  His  men  rode 
gallantly  almost  np  to  the  destructive  batteries, 
wavered  for  a  moment,  broke,  and  all  was  lost. 
Men  and  horses  had  been  fonr  and  twenty  hours 
without  food  or  forage ;  and  it  is  his  opinion  that, 
with  a  single  draught  of  wine  apiece,  he  would 
have  carried  it,  and  thus,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
turned  the  day. 

As  it  was,  the  Hungarian  army  retreated  un- 

Sursued,  the  result  being  rather  a  victory  they 
ad  failed  to  win  than  a  battle  they  had  lost,  the 
enemy  having  suffered  too  severely  to  follow 
them.  Bern  and  Dembinski,  who  was  on  the  field 
as  a  volunteer,  were  both  wounded  in  the  action. 
The  retreat  took  place  that  night  through  a  wood, 
always  a  dangerous  operation  with  troops  not  in  a 
high  state  of  discipline.  After  penetrating  some 
distance,  on  arriving  at  a  cross-road,  an  alarm  of 
"The  enemy  I"  was  given,  and  a  sudden  panic 
seised  the  army,  which  dispersed  into  the  forest 
and  could  not  be  rallied,  the  famished  soldiers 
pushing  on  in  all  directions  to  seek  food. 

So  completely  was  the  army  scattered,  that,  on 
the  following  morning,  Goyoo  wrote  to  Kossuth, 
saying  that  not  a  thousand  men  could  be  got 
together,  and  urging  at  the  same  time  the  arrival 
of  Gorgey. 

But  the  Austrians  and  Russians  moved  with  so 
much  caution,  and  bad  suffered  so  much,  that,  five 
days  after  the  battle,  nearly  all  the  soldiers  dis- 
persed in  the  forest,  being  nnpnrsued  and  duly 
recruited  from  their  privation,  reassembled  at 
Lagos,  with  all  their  horses  and  cannon,  except  a 
battery  stuck  fast  in  a  marsh.  This  army  was, 
however,  destined  to  be  finally  dissolved  by  an- 
other panic,  occasioned  by  a  fatal  event,  of  which 
their  first  dispersion  had  been  the  opportunity. 


GORGET  OBTAINS  THE  DICTATORSHIP. 

GOrgey  profit*  by  the  dispersion  of  the  army  at 
Temesvar  to  demand  a  transference  to  himself 
of  the  powers  conferred  />n  Kossuth  by  the  Diet. 
This  demand  supported  by  Kossuth's  ministry. 
Kossuth,  without  means  to  continue  the  defence, 
resigns  his  authority  conditionally  to  GOrgey. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Temesvar,  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  Bern  to  retreat  into  Transyl- 
vania with  the  Government,  the  Diet,  Gorgey's 
army,  and  the  fugitives  from  the  wood  of  Temes- 
var, of  whom  he  reckoned  that  at  least  30000 
would  be  rallied.  This  would  have  placed  at  the 
command  of  Bern  upwards  of  50,000  infantry, 
10,000  cavalry,  and  200  or  250  cannon,  with  which 
—holding  as  he  still  did  the  strategic  keys  of  the 
country — he  could  instantly  have  swept  out  the 
already  weakened  enemy,  and  have  closed  up  the 
passes  of  the  mountains.  ' 

A  glance  at  Map  No.  1  will  show  that  Transyl- 
vania is  one  great  natural  fortress,  surrounded  by 
a  wall  of  mountains,  through  which  there  are 
only  half  a  dozen  passes.  But,  like  all  vast  for- 
tresses, it  requires  a  sufficient  garrison,  which 
such  an  army  would  have  furnished.  As  we  have 
seen  that  nearly  the  whole  army  did  subsequently 
rally  at  Lugos,  his  force  would  really  have  been 
near  100,000  men.  He  proposed  to  winter  in 
Transylvania,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  and  willing 
population,  which  would  largely  have  recruited 
the  army,  and  contained  within  itself  ample  re- 
sources wherewith  to  feed  and  refit  it.     when 


refitted  aad  reorganised,  the  campaign  would 
have  reopened  in  the  spring,  the  garrisons  of  Arad. 
Peterwardein,  and  Comorn  holding  out  until  that 
time,  and  the  latter  operating  on  the  frontier,  as  at 
this  time  it  was  actually  doing,  and  even  marching 
upon  Vienna,  which,  but  for  Gorgey's  surrender, 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  occupied. 

This  retreat  into  Transylvania  had  originally 
been  planned  by  Kossuth,  as  an  ultimate  resource 
in  case  of  defeat.  When  he  ordered  Dembinski 
and  Qorgey  to  concentrate  on  Arad,  by  a  timely 
operation  the  united  armies,  or  a  chief  part  of  the 
united  armies,  could  have  fallen  in  superior  force 
either  on  Paskiewitch  or  on  Haynau,  who  were 
advancing  from  different  sides,  and,  having  beaten 
one,  have  turned  against  the  other. 

The  Hungarian  army  could,  if  beaten,  retreat 
into  Transylvania;  whereas,  if  either  of  the  inva- 
ding armies  were  beaten,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Paskiewitch  could  have  retreated,  and  impossible 
to  point  out  how  Haynau  and  Paniutin  would 
have  escaped  destruction,  except  by  retiring  over 
the  Turkish  frontier,  where  the  Hungarians  would 
have  demanded  and  obtained  their  disarmament, 
or  whither  they  would  have  followed  them. 

Both  Paskiewitch  and  Haynau,  although  pecu- 
liarly and  even  timidly  cautious,  neglected  all 
prudence  in  their  strategic  movements  in  this 
invasion,  and  Haynau's  advance  was  made  into 
a  hostile  country,  as  will  be  perceived  by  reference 
to  Map  No.  4,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  military  art.  That  is  to  say,  that  he 
pushed  on,  leaving  his  lines  of  communication 
with  Austria,  which  was  his  basis  of  operations, 
liable  to  be  cut  off  by  an  army  of  between  25,000 
and  30,000  men  in  Comorn,  as  accordingly  happen- 
ed; so  that,  if  beaten,  as  he  probably  would  have 
been  but  for  one  of  the  several  accidents  that 
turned  the  tables  in  his  favor  at  Temesvar,  not  a 
man  of  his  army  could  have  escaped  by  the  route 
they  came. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Vienna  itself  was  left  so 
insufficiently  protected,  that,  when  Klapka  sallied 
from  Comorn  on  the  5th  of  August  with  20,000 
men,  and  pushed  on  to  Raab.  dispersing  the  Aus- 
trian army  of  observation,  capturing  3,000  prison- 
ers, and  all  their  artillery,  together  with  2,500 
head  of  cattle,  and  other  stores  intended  for  the 
supply  of  Haynau's  army,  there  remained  only 
8,000  men  to  oppose  him  in  the  Austrian  capital, 
which,  but  for  the  intelligence  that  reached  him  ot 
the  turn  events  had  taken  in  the  south,  be  would, 
without  doubt,  have  occupied  eight  and  fcrty  hours 
afterwards. 

What  is  the  solution  of  this  seeming  rashness 
in  generals  whose  chief  fault  was  a  superabun- 
dant caution?  Simply,  that,  acting  in  concert 
with  Gorgey,  they  used  every  exertion,  and  ran 
every  risk,  to  profit  by  a  decisive  opportunity, 
which  would  be  lost  forever  when  he  was  removed 
from  the  command.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
exertions,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Gorgey,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  compact  was  not  so  easy.  He  had 
corrupted  or  cajoled  many  of  his  officers ;  he  had 
brought  his  army  down  to  the  Maros,  starved, 
exhausted,  harassed,  disheartened,  and  decimated 
by  long  marches  and  desultory  combats ;  and  yet 
neither  he  nor  his  accomplices  and  partisans  dared 
propose  surrender,  nor  any  kind  of  negotiation 
with  the  enemy,  to  his  soldiers,  unless  ho  had  the 
sanction  of  Kossuth  or  the  Diet.  He  had  done  all 
that  he  could  by  a  vast  circuitous  march  of  three 
hundred  miles,  r  stead  of  effecting  the  junction 
by  a  cross  cut  of  a  little  more  than  a  hundred ;  he 
had  tarried,  to  allow  Paskiewitch  to  come  up, 
under  every  pretext  which  he  could  safely  venture 
to  set  forth  to  his  army ;  but,  after  ail,  nere  was 
that  army,  within  reach  of  Kossuth,  and  it  re- 
quired the  defeat   and   accidental  dispersion  of 
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Bern's  army  to  enable  the  traitor  to  pat  big  pur- 
pose into  execution. 

When  Kossuth  received  Guyon's  letter,  after 
tbe  dispersion,  to  the  effect  that  not  a  thousand 
men  could  be  got  together,  the  Governor  of  Hun- 
gary had  every  reason  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of 
this  intelligence.  Guyon's  character  was  that  of 
daring  inflexibility.  He  was  the  first  to  cross  the 
Austrian  frontier  when  the  army  marched  upon 
Vienna ;  and  he  fought  bii  way  out  of  Hungary, 
refusing  to  listen  to  any  terms  but  those  of  the 
full  independence  and  whole  constitution.  He 
was  tbe  last  man  likely  to  take  a  discouraging 
view,  or  tctexaggerate  a  reverse ;  and  the  fugitives 
did,  in  the  sequel,  only  unexpectedly  reassemble, 
because  the  Austro-Russians  as  unexpectedly 
neglected  to  pursue  or  to  molest  them. 

Kossuth  had  therefore  reason  to  believe  that 
everything  now  depended  on  Gorgey  and  his 
army.  There  was  a  force  in  Arad,  a  force  in 
Peterwardein,  30,000  men  in  Comorn.  or  operating 
near  it ;  there  were  the  fugitives  of  Temesvar  to 
be  rallied,  and  tbe  troops  of  Bern  in  Transylvania ; 
constituting,  with  Gorgey's  army,  140,000  fighting 
men ;  but  none  of  these,  except  tbe  garrison  of 
.  Arad,  could  be  utilized  or  even  reached  by  Kos- 
suth without  Gorgey's  co-operation. 

It  was  by  this  utter  helplessness  that  Gorgey 
profited  to  declare  that  he  could  secure,  by  negotia- 
tion, the  independence  and  constitution,  if  Kossuth 
would  transfer  to  him  the  Dictatorship  of  the 
country,  but  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  do  so 
on  any"  other.  Gorgey  was  stern,  hostile,  and  in- 
exorable. Kossuth  had  endeavored  to  take  from 
him  the  command — he*  would  make  no  explana- 
tions. He  bad  proposed  his  terms — he  would  ac- 
cept no  others. 

Gt>gey  had  been  long  in  negotiation  with  the 
Russians.  He  had  fully  persuaded  his  officers  that 
Russia  was  willing  to  establish  constitutional  mo- 
narchy under  a  Russian  prince,  and  turn  her  arms, 
if  nececssary,  against  Austria.  Strong  opinions 
were  expressed  in  favor  of  his  demands,  by  offi- 
cers of  rank,  by  members  of  the  Diet,  and  by  Kos- 
suth's ministry,  which  met  in  the  morning,  ex- 
pressed itself  to  that  effect,  and  on  being  conven- 
ed in  the  afternoon  by  Kossuth,  declared  to  him 
their  opinion  (excepting  Bathyanyi  and  Szemere, 
who  were  not  present)*  "  tl  at  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, tbe  interests  of  the  country  required 
that  he  should  comply  with  Gorgey's  demand,  and 
resign  into  the  hands  of  that  General  the  Dictato- 
rial powers  confided  to  him  by  the  Diet." 

Kossuth  hereupon  transferred  these  powers  to 
Gorgey,  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  use 
them  to  obtain,  by  negotiation,  an  honorable  peace 
for  the  country,  or  to  conduct  to  the  utmost  Us  de- 
fence. 

After  thus  returning  to  a  private  station  he  re- 
tired into  Turkey.  His  powers  he  had  surrendered 
to  a  jealous  rival,  whom  his  presence  in  the  coun- 
try could  only  have  disquieted  at  a  moment  when 
every  energy  was  required  undivided  to  extricate 
the  country  from  its  peril,  whilst  if  negotiation  was 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  country  and  its 
constitution,  it  could  only  be  on  a  monarchic  basis, 
and  under  a  Russian  prince,  and  though  Kossuth, 
compelled    by    the   desperate    circumstances    in 


*  M.  Szemere,  who  was  one  of  bis  ministers, 
complains  that  the  ministry  was  not  consult- 
ed. He  was  not  consulted  because  he  could  not  be 
found.  M.  Buckovitcb,  one  of  his  colleagues,  de- 
clares that  he  had  already  left  for  Turkey.  This — 
M.  Szemere  has  since  denied,  asserting  that  he 
was  in  the  city,  but  had  only  changed  his  quarters, 
a  sufficient  admission  to  exonerate  Kossuth  from 
neglecting  to  consult  a  man  he  could  not  find. 


which  he  was  placed,  was  willing  to  withdraw  to 
leave  room  for  stfch  a  compromise,  be  would  neither 
live  under  nor  identity  himself  with  it. 


GORGEY  SURRENDERS  UNCONDITION- 
ALLY. 

Kossuth  retires  into  Turkey— GOreey  immediate- 
ly surrenders  to  the  Russians,  and,  as  chief  of  the 
state,  requires  the  Hungarian  Generals  and 
Commanders  of  fortresses  to  lav  down  their  arms, 
assuring  them  that  he  has  made  good  terms  vith 
the  Tsar ;  thereby  entices  his  companions  in  arms 
to  the  shambles, 

Kossuth  knew  that  as  matters  stood,  Gorgey 
alone  had  the  power  of  continuing  tbe  defence,  and 
certainly  at  the  bead  of  his  army,  and  with  Dicta- 
torial powers,  possessed  better  chances  of  making 
favorable  terms  than  Kossuth  without  an  army,  or 
than  Gorgey  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  bat 
opposed  by  Kossuth.  Gorgey's  envy  and  ambi- 
tion once  satisfied,  Kossuth  did  not  doubt  that  be 
would  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  save  his  coun- 
try, which  he  never  conceived  tbe  possibility  of  bis 
having  betrayed  so  infamously. 

Strange  as  the  infatuation  seems,  there  were 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  in  tbe  army  or  the  Diet,  even 
amongst  those  who  have  since  decided,  who  did  not 
share  in  it,  as  is  attested  by  tbe  generals  and  offi- 
cers, who  fell  victims  of  their  misplaced  confidence. 

No  sooner  did  Gorgey  find  himself  invested  with 
the  executive  power,  than  he  laid  down  bis  arms 
to  the  Russians,  without  further  loss  of  time  than 
was  required  for  the  whole  force  of  Pas kie witch  to 
come  up  on  one  side,  and  Haynau  and  Paniutin's 
on  the  other,  for  which  purpose  he  marched -and 
countermarched  during  a  couple  of  days,  and  then 
surrendered  with  his  whole  force  unconditionally, 
at  Villagos,  on  the  13th  of  August.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  all  the  other  generals  and  com- 
manders of  corps  and  fortresses,  ordering  them,  as 
Chief  of  the  Executive  Government  to  follow  his 
example  in  fulfilment  of  the  advantageous  condi- 
tions he  had  made.  His  injunction  was  universally 
obeyed.  With  the  exception  of  the  garrison  of 
Comorn,  of  the  Polish  and  Italian  legions,  and  of  a 
small  corps  which  followed  Guyon, — generals  and 
colonels,  with  their  corps,  and  who  might  have  re- 
sisted or  escaped,  and  members  of  the  Diet  and 
of  the  government,  in  the  same  predicament,  laid 
down  their  arms,  or  lingered  confidently  till  within 
the  power  of  their  enemy. 

The  army  which  had  fought  at  Temesvar  and  ral- 
lied at  Lugos,  dispersed  again  to  a  man,  on  hearing 
of  Gorgey's  surrender,  never  to  reassemble.  So 
with  the  remaining  forces  of  Bern  in  Transylvania, 
whilst  Arad  and  then  Temesvar  were  given  up  on 
Gorgey's  requisition. 

For  the  first  few  days — that  is  to  say,  until  all 
the  dupes  that  could  be  caught  were  netted, — tbe 
Hungarian  officers  were  treated  with  every  kind- 
ness and  consideration  by  the  Russian  General ; 
then  they  wer^e  handed  over  to  the  Austrians.  Se- 
veral were  executed,  all  ill-treated,  and  the  officers 
thrown  into  prison;  but  tbe  knowledge  that  Co- 
morn still  held  out,  and  was  full  of  Austrian  priso- 
ners of  high  rank,  restrained  their  cruelties  till  the 
surrender  of  that  fortress. 

Comorn  is  the  most  formidable  stronghold  in  Eu- 
rope, inclusive  even  of  Gibraltar  and  Maltsu  It 
contained  a  garrison  of  30,000  men,  with  1300  pie- 
ces of  cannon  of  different  calibres,  and  was  provi- 
sioned for  a  twelve-month.  Klapka,  who  was  in 
command,  after  two  successful  sallies  had  made  a 
third,  already  mentioned,  in  which  he  had  destroy- 
ed the  Austrian  corps  of  observation,  and  which 
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bad  brought  him,  on  the  10th,  to  Raab,  whence  he 

J>rojected  marching  on  Vienna,  which  was  only  de- 
ended  by  twelve  battalions,  when  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Temesvar  induced  him  to  retrace  bis 
steps. 


COMORN  CAPITULATES— PROSCRIP- 
TION BEGINS. 

OOrgty  by  his  treason  having  violated  the  condi 
tions  on  which  Kossuth  delegated  his  poioers, 
Kossuth  resumes  them,  make*  an  effort  to  save 
Comom.  —  Comorn  capitulates.  —  Hungarian 
Generals  and  Statesmen  hanged  and  shot. 

Kossuth  had  not  reached  Orsova,  upon  the  froz£ 
tier,  before  the  account  of  Gorgey's  treason  over* 
took  him,  from  whence,  together  with  Bern,  Dem- 
binski,  Kmetty,  Guvoo,  and  five  thousand  fugitives, 
be  passed  through  Wallacbia  to  Vidin,  in  Bulgaria, 
beyond  the  Turkish  frontier. 

Meanwhile,  Gorgey  had  ordered  the  garrison  of 
Comorn  to  surrender,  which  it  refused  at  first  to 
do,  though  entering  into  negotiation  with  the  Aus- 
trian 8.  There  were  unfortunately  amongst  the  of- 
ficers some  dupes  of  Gorgey's  party,  who  were 
anxious  to  make  terms,  and  as  nothing  was  heard 
of  Kossuth,  and  as  Gorgey  had  received  from  him 
full  powers,  the  fortress  was  given  up  to  the  Aus- 
trian! with  the  stipulation  that  the  garrison  should 
be  allowed  to  secure  a  portion  of  its  pay,  and  should 
be  permitted  to  retire  unmolested. 

Kossuth,  having  heard  of  these  negotiations,  and 
considering  that  the  power  delegated  to  Gorgey 
bad  reverted  back  to  him,  on  account  of  the  non- 
compliance of  the  traitor  with  the  conditions  stip- 
ulated, had,  however,  dispatched  a  commissioner 
with  powers  and  instructions  to  protract  to  the  ut- 
most the  defence  of  Comorn. 

These  powers,  which  be  could  only  give  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Hungary,  were  countersigned  by  Count 
Casimir  Bothy  any  i.  The  commissioner  was  on  his 
way  to  Comorn  when  that  fortress  surrendered. 

This  commissioner,  delegated  with  supreme 
civil  and  military  power,  we  have  reason  to 
know,  was  Henningsen,  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  from  which  we  have  been  so  large- 
ly extracting.  Though  fifty  hours,  at  a 
stretch,  on  horseback,  he  could  not,  in  time, 
reach  the  frontier,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  twice  through  the  Austrian 
lines. 

Had  he  done  so,  he  was  pledged  not  to 
surrender  Comorn  for  six  months,  and  would 
have  found  in  it  900  Austrian  prisoners,  whom 
he  would  have  held  as  hostages  for  the  safety 
of  the  Hungarian  chiefs — so  that,  on  this  in- 
cident hinged  the  fate  of  Louis  Bathyanyi 
and  of  his  companions  in  misfortune  and  in 
martyrdom. 

The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  broke  their  muskets 
and  tore  their  flags  out  of  rage  and  grief  at  this  hu- 
miliation. Austria,  of  course,  violated  the  capitu- 
lation, and  forced  the  privates  and  many  officers 
into  the  ranks. 

Thirteen  Hungarian  leaders  and  generals  of  note 
were-directly  after  this  surrender  hanged  or  shot, 
although  they  had  had,  for  months,  in  their  power 
fourteen  hundred  Austrian  officers  of  all  ranks  as 
prisoners,  without  injuring  one  of  them,  Gorgey 
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being  the  only  man  who  ever  put  a  prisoner  (Count 
Zichy,  an  Hungarian)  to  death. 

Amongst  the  victims  were  some  men  of  large 
fortune,  whom  the  victors  were  anxious  to  despoil. 
Loais  Bathyanyi.  for  his  estate  worth  three  millions 
of  dollars ;  General  Kiss,  condemned  by  Haynaa, 
who  was  his  debtor,  for  sixty  thousand  dollars; 
Veczey,  whose  father  (still  living)  had  saved  the 
life  of  the  late  emperor ;  Aulich,  the  soldier  and 
philosopher — the  gallant  Nagry  Sandor,  and  the 
fearless  Damianicz.  who  being  reserved  to  be 
hanged  last,  said  with  composure,,"  Why  last  here, 
was  I  not  always  first  upon  the  battle-field  ?'' 

Louis  Bathyanyi,  who,  when  Comorn  fell,  bad 
been  tried  over  again,  after  being  sentenced  to 
four  years  imprisonment,  on  the  charge  of  being 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  Count  Latour.  of  which 
he  was  notoriously  as  innocent  as  of  the  death  of 
Washington,  was  condemned  to  be  handed.  His 
wife  introduced  a  lancet  into  his  prison,  with  which 
he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  sever  the  jugu- 
lar vein.  Discovered  before  he  had  bled  to  death, 
his  wound  was  bandaged  up,  and  he  was  hurriedly 
dragged  out  and  shot,  the  gallows  probably  not  be- 
ing ready.  He  gave  the  word  to  fire,  and  fell  shout- 
ing "  Long  live  Hungary."  The  arrest  of  Bathy- 
anyi had  been  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations — 
his  sentence  was  a  calumny— his  execution  an  as- 
sassination. 

Many  others  were  put  to  death.  Women  of  all 
ranks  were  stripped  and  scourged  before  the  sol* 
diery.  O ulcers  from  the  rank  of  colonels  down- 
wards were  shut  up  for  life-  or  forced  into  the  Aus- 
trian ranks  as  privates,  subject,  at  the  caprice  of 
officers  and  sergeants,  to  degrading  punishment. 

Gorgey  alone  escaped  scathless.  Immense 
pains  were  taken  by  the  Russian  agents  to  get  him 
represented  as  a  patriot,  who  had  done  the  best 
possible  for  the  country  under  desperate  circum- 
stances. Russia  was  prompted  to  the  effort  by  the 
hope  that  he  might  still  prove  useful  to  her  designs 
at  some  future  period ;  but  Hungary  scouted  the 
attempt,  and  the  whole  nation,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  his  dupes  or  partisans  in  foreign  lands* 
devoted  his  name  with  one  accord  to  execration. 
Austria  would  willingly  have  glutted  ber  vengeance 
on  him,  urged  especially  by  the  Zichy  family,  who 
were  very  influential :  but,  knowing  that  if  he  re- 
tired into  Russia  his  character  as  a  Russian  agent 
would  be  too  palpable,  Russia  forbids  her  vassal  to 
injure  him,  whilst  insisting  that  be  shall  reside  in, 
safety  in  the  Austrian  dominions  ,  where  he  drags 
on,  at  Clagenfurtb,  a  solitary  existence,  hated  by 
the  government  and  abhorred  as  a  traitor  by  the 
people. 

That  he  is  not  without  some  remorse  for  the 
country  he  has  betrayed,  and  for  the  brave  coss> 
panions-in  arms,  whose  confidence  enabled  him  to 
decoy  them  into  the  shambles,  would  appear  from 
the  following  anecdote : 

When  he  surrendered  at  Villagos,  there  was  up- 
on bis  staff  a  young  musician  of  some  celebrity, 
who  had  followed  his  fortunes  to  the  wars,  and  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached.  On  taking  leave  of 
him  he  emptied  into  his  hand  the  gold/hebadin 
his  pockets,  and  then  added  a  bunch  of  trinkets, 
amongst  which  was  a  keepsake  from  his  wito; 
which  the  "  artist "  recognized  and  insisted  on  t&- 
turning,  saying,  "  What  will  your  wife  say  ifymt 
lose  it?"  to  which  Gorgey  replied,  gloomily,  "Whet 
will  my  wife  or  any  one  else  care,  for  the  future; 
about  what  is  done  by  such  a  wretch  as  I  have  be- 
come." 

It  has  been  contradictorily  asserted  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Kossuth,  that  having  140,000  men  uader 
arms  he  could  have  protracted  the  struggle,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  Gorgey  was  so  surrounded 
that  he  could  not  continue  it;  the  vanguard  of  the 
Austro-Russian  having  reached  Villagos  the  ere- 
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ning  of  the  very  day  he  had  laid  down  his  arms  to 
Paskie  witch. 

Ab  far  as  Kossath  is  concerned,  I  have  already 
endeavored  to  show  that  of  this  force  one  army 
wai  dispersed,  the  other  under  the  command  of 
Gorgey,  and  the  remaining  forces  bevond  reach, 
without  the  cooperation  of  that  general. 

With  regard  to  Gorgey's  surrender — indepen- 
dent of  the  fact  that  if  he  had  been  really  obliged 
to  yield,  he  had  been  maneuvering  during  weeks 
to  bring  himself  into  that  position — it  is  true  that 
on  the  day  he  actually  surrendered  retreat  was  im- 
possible, but  it  vfas  feasible  at  the  time  that  Kos- 
sath transferred  to  him  his  powers.  Gorgey  had 
then  still  two  routes  open,  and  two  courses  before 
him ;  one  to  Transylvania,  the  other  to  Comorn 
across  the  Theiss,  the  passage  towards  that  fortress 
having  been  left  comparatively  open  by  the  eager- 
ness of  the  two  great  armies  of  Pasklewitch  and 
Havnau  to  surround  him. 

Thus  terminates  the  brief  narration  which  my 
space  allows  of  events  connected  with  the  past 
struggle  of  Hungary,  but  that  struggle  can  hardly, 
1  conceive.be  understood  and  followed  by  the  read- 
er, without  impressing  on  him  a  conviction  that 
Hungary,  armed  or  unarmed,  prepared  or  unpre- 
pared, is  far  more  than  a  match,  through  the  spirit 
of  her  people,  for  Austria,  and  that  even  when 
Russia  intervened,  the  Hungarian  arms,  without 
the  treachery  of  Gorgey,  would  probably  have 
overmatched  both  the  Austrian  and  Russian. 


PROSPECTS  OF  HUNGARY. 

Comparison  of  the  prospects  of  Hungary  in  her 
past  struggle  and  in  a  future  contest.  Increase 
of  Kossuth's  influence  in  Hungary.  Races  for- 
merly hostile  now  friendly.  Reasons  tchy  alter- 
ed in  feeling.    Serbia  Moldo-  Wallachia. 

This  conviction  with  regard  to  its  past,  can  but 
place  in  a  more  hopeful  light  the  future  efforts  of 
that  country ;  but  a  close  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject will  show  that  numerous  obstacles  which 
militated  against  its  success  then,  have  been  re- 
moved, and  that  many  causes  not  then  existing,  or 
existing  only  to  oppose,  now  concur  to  operate  in 
its  favor. 

When  Hungary  was  first  invaded  in  1848,  her 
objects  were  purely  defensive,  and  beyond  defence 

-  her  purpose  long  remained  indefinite.  Her  coun- 
cils were  divided,  and  her  actions  paralyzed  by  a 
conservative — and  subsequently  by  Gorgey's  mili- 
tary— party.  The  whole  force  of  disciplined  men 
did  not  exceed  10,000,  and  there  were  not  30.000 
fire-locks  in  the  country.  There  was  not  an  officer 
above  the  rank  of  subaltern  in  whom  reliance  could 
be  placed,  nor  any,  except  a  few  Poles,  with  an# 
military  experience.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Europe  of '48.  failed  because  there  was  no 
kind  of  concert  between  the  successful  revolution- 
ists, whilst  the  closest  unity  of  purpose  and  of  ac- 
tion prevailed  on  the  side  of  Despotism.  Hungary 
not  only  shared  the  disadvantages  of  this  want  of 
concert,  but  the  most  serious  part  of  her  contest 
took  place  after  the  other  revolutions  had  been  put 
down,  when  absolutism  and  reaction  had  thoroughly 
combined  their  forces,  and  were  enabled  to  bring 
them  all  to  bear  against  her. 
The  Hungarians,  whatever  they  might  boastfully 

,  assert,  did  not  yet  know  that  they  wore  more  than 
a  match  for  the  whole  Austrian  Empire.  The  di- 
vision of  the  Diet,  in  consequence  of  which  Count 
Louis  Bathyanyi  unhappily  repaired  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Prince  Windischgratz  attests  that  a 
majority  of  its  legislators  did  not  then  think  they 
could  even  resist  her.     When  the  Russians  enter- 


ed, their  inroad  was  preceded  by  the  moat  exag- 
gerated and  discouraging  reports,  industriously- 
spread  by  Gorgey  and  his  creatures,  which  frus- 
trated all  the  efforts  of  Kossuth,  and  paralyzed  re- 
sistance among  the  very  people  who  had  learned 
at  this  time  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  of  Austria, 
which  they  had  so  easily  broken. 

Hungary,  at  this  period,  was  opposed,  within 
her  own  territory,  by  the  various  races  we  have 
seen  arrayed  against  her  in  that  struggle — beyond, 
she  had  the  warlike  Serbians  to  contend  with.'  The 
Hungarian  patriots  had  not  yet  come  to  any  under- 
standing with  the  Moldo-WalJachians,  or  with 
Turkey. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  attention  of  Sweden, 
like  that  of  Germany,  was  absorbed  in  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  quarrel,  and  throughout  Europe  and 
Great  Britain,  a  strong  current  of  re  action  had  set 
in  against  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
by  its  con  fas  ion  with  socialistic  and  communistic 
principles  which  absolutism  and  its  organs,  profit- 
ing by  the  follies  and  excesses  of  political  sects, 
had  temporarily  succeeded  in  effecting. 

How  stands  the  case  in  1852  7 

In  1852,  the  whole  Hungarian  nation — I  mean 
the  nation  in  Hungary,  not  the  wrecks  of  the  tem- 
porising party,  or  of  Gorgey's  coterie — looks  with 
undivided  and  unlimited  confidence  toward  Kos- 
suth. The  result  of  successive  events,  and  the  con- 
viction they  imposed,  has  destroyed  the  temporis- 
ing conservative  party — the  Gorgey  party  was 
annihilated  by  his  treason  and  the  merciless  butch- 
ery and  proscription  to  which  it  led. 

When  the  war  terminated  in  Hungary,  there 
were  in  that  couutry  140,000  armed  and  disciplin- 
ed men,  accustomed  to  warfare,  and  who  had 
proved  themselves,  upon  innumerable  battle-fields, 
the  finest  troops  in  Europe.  Where  are  they  now  7 
Either  at  home,  ready  to  resume  arms  at  the  first 
signal,  or  in  the  Austrian  ranks  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  The  temper  of  these  troops  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  young  Emperor  personally 
addressed  ope  of  these  regiments  which  had  been 
embodied  many  years  before  the  war  to  the  effect 
that  "  they  had  been  led  away,  be  believed,  by  evil 
advisers,  but  he  was  confident  that  in  future  they 
would  show  as  much  valor  in  his  service  as  they 
had  displayed  against  him."  This  appeal,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  Colonel  and  of  the 
officers,  was  met  at  first  by  a  dead  silence,  and 
then  by  a  simultaneous  shout — "It  is  too  late." 
The  Emperor  turned  his  horse  about  in  disgust  and 
alarm  and  retired.  At  a  sham  fight  in  Italy,  some 
confusion  haviug  arisen  and  night  having  over- 
taken the  army,  the  conduct  of  whole  batallions 
was  so  disorderly,  and  such  threatening  cries  were 
heard,  that  the  Emperor  and  his  staff  fled  pcr- 
cipitately. 

In  Hungary,  at  this  moment,  there  exists  among 
all  classes  of  the  people  an  overweening  centempt 
for  the  Austrians,  and  a  corresponding  terror  pre- 
vails in  the  Austrain  ranks  of  the  Hungarians  at 
whose  hands  they  have  met  so  many,  and  such 
terrible  defeats.  Every  man,  women,  or  child  vou 
meet  in  Hungary  will  tell  you  that  if  they  had 
only  to  contend  with  the  Austrians,  they  would 
drive  them  out  tomorrow.  If  it  is  objected: 
'•  How  7  you  are  unarmed  ;'*  they  reply  confidently : 
"with  scythes  end  sticks;  they  have  arms,  and  we 
can  take  them  from  them." 

During  the  war  Kossuth  had  about  400,000  vol- 
unteers on  the  lists ;  a  comparison  of  the  preset.t 
spirit  judged  by  certain  districts  ascertainable, 
would  now  give  bim  half  a  million. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  no  tempations  of  pay     t 
or  military  advancement  would  give  all  the.  Des- 
potisms in  Europe  united,  50,000  volunteers.    The 
Russian  recruits,  for  instance,  are  sent  to  their 
regiments  handcuffed  together,  and  till  it  waa  made 
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felony  there  in  Austria  anil  in  Prussia,  adult  males 
used  to  chop  off  the  fore  linger  of  the  right  hand, 
and  knock  out  tho  front  teeth,  to  disable  them  from 
pulling  a  trigger,  or  biting  off  a  cartridge  end. 

For  the  Russian  army  which  really  is  much  less 
efficient  than  the  Austrian,  a  much  higher  respect 
is  entertained  in  Hungary— a  relic  of  the  super- 
at'tious  terrors,  by  which  its  own  agents,  and 
Gorgey  and  his  creatures  had  prepared  the  way 
for  intervention,  but  which  have  since  vanished 
before  actual  contact  and  observation. 

8ince  the  Hungarians  have  seen  and  measured 
their  strength  with  the  Russians,  and  had  time  to 
reflect  over  the  result  of  their  experience,  they 
have  noted  the  excessive  timidity  and  cantion  of 
the  Russian  generals,  the  inferiority  of  the  Russian 
troops  to  the  Hungarian,  wherever,  without  too 
pre  at  disparity  of  numbers,  they  were  brought  into 
collision.  They  have  perceived  the  liability  of 
the  Russians  to  epidemics,  occasioned  by  marches 
and  fatigues,  arising  from  the  want  of  stamina,  con- 
sequent on  insufficient  nourishment,  and  lastly, 
tbey  have  discovered  that  instead  of  pouring  in  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  succeeding  interminably  to 
each  other,  as  had  been  popularly  circulated.  Rus- 
sia was  never  able  to  send  more  than  155.000  men 
during  the  two  invasions  across  the  Hungarian 
frontier,  or  even  to  assemble  more  than  80,000  men 
upon  one  point  in  Hungary, or  65,000  men  upon  one 
battle-Held  after  a  few  marches  had  been  made. 

Hungary  bad  only  30,000  firelocks  in  the  whole 
eountry  when  she  began  the  contest.  There  are 
now  between  60  and  GO, 000,  with  at  least  60  pieces 
of  cannon  buried  in  .various  parts 

The  Wallachians  in  Transylvania,  the  Serbians, 
the  Croatians  and  Sclavonians,  by  the  providential 
impolicy  of  Austria,  have,  since  the  termination  of 
the  contest  not  only  experienced  the  illusory  nature 
of  her  promises,  but  been  deprived  of  the  few  privi- 
leged tbey  held  before,  whilst  at  the  same  time, 
these  populations  have  discovered  that  tho  Magyars, 
before  the  civil  war  began,  had  given  them  all  the 
rights  and  liberties  they  were  contending  for. 

Far  and  wide  throughout  the  east  of  Europe,  all 
nations  and  all  races  have  learned  to  respect  the 
warlike  prowess  of  the  Magyars,  and  amidst  the 
customary  want  of  political  good  faith,  and  in  con- 
trast to  the  shameless  perfidy  of  Austria,  so  deeply 
rooted  a  conviction  has  spread  in  the  integrity  of 
Kossuth's  word,  that  it  had  become  proverbial  even 
amongst  those  hostile  to  him. 

**  If  Kossuth  had  only  passed  his  word,  ho  would 
have  kept  it,  but  even  at  Arad  he  said  might  God 
cause  his  arm  to  rot  and  drop  from  his  body  before 
ever  be  made  a  concession  to  a  Serbian  "  observed 
a  Turkish  Serbian  leader,  who  had  carried  arms 
against  the  Hungarians,)  repeating  one  of  the  pop- 
ular falsehoods  circulated  by  the  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian agents  at  the  time,  but  since  dissipated.) 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  spat  upon  the  ground  to 
show  his  contempt  for  Austria  and  Jollachich. 

As  far  as  Turkish  Serbia  was  concerned,  though 
it  had  learned  to  raspect  the  Magyars  and  to  des- 
pise Austria,  its  old  prejudices  against  Turkey  and 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  priesthood,  has  inclined 
it  to  lean  on  Russia,  but  the  conduct  of  Russia  in 
tho  neighboring  principality  of  Wallachia,  has  en- 
tirely alienated  this  confidence,  and  tho  popular 
feeling  in  Serbia  has  since  inclined  to  a  policy  based 
on  the  maintenance  of  its  relations  with  the  Porte. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  or  Moldo- Wallachia, 
are  two  separate  provinces  nominally  Turkish,  in- 
habited by  a  Wallack  population  of  the  Greek  per- 
suasion, and  despotically  governed  by  two  tributary 
princes,  under  joint  Russian  and  Turkish  protector- 
ate. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia  originally  made  a  com- 
pact with  the  Porte,  similar  to  that  in  force  at  pre- 
sent between  Turkey  and  Serbia.    It  was  long  res- 


pected, but  was  to  some  extent  infringed  toward 
tho  period  of  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power, 
whilst  Russia  set  herself  up  as  the  champion  and 
protectorate  of  the  coreligionary  population,  ac- 
quired great  influence  through  the  Greek  clergy, 
became  very  popular,  and  was  enthusiastically  aided 
by  the  Moldo- Wallachians  in  her  wars  with  Tur- 
key. Of  late  years  tho  Russian  protectorate  has 
however  changed  to  a  real  occupation,  the  Turkish 
supremacy  being  only  nominal.  The,  Tsar,  under 
various  pretexts,  has  constantly  kept  up  these  ar- 
mies, really  nominated  their  princes,  and  carried 
on  the  government  of  the  country.  The  former 
predilection  of  the  inhabitants,  since  they  have  ex- 
perienced tho  weight  of  tho  Russian  rule,  has  been 
changed  to  the  most  profound  aversion.  The  mass 
of  the  population  is  in  a  state  of  stringent  serfdom, 
and  all  iufluence  and  most  of  tho  property  has  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes  and  old  native 
nobility  into  tho  hands  of  foreign  families — Greeks 
from  the  Fanar,  the  most  corrupt  class  in  existence, 
thus  rewarded  for  forwarding  tne  interests  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  Turkish  court,  provinces,  and  capital. 
Profiting  by  the  events  of  1848,  the  whole  popula- 
tion, (including  even  the  Greek  clergy,)  rose,  with 
only  the  exoeption  of  the  great  foreign  proprietors 
and  Russian  creatures),  and  expelled  their  prince, 
abolished  serfdom,  and  appointed  a  provisional  go- 
vernment, and  a  representative  assembly. 

The  Turkish  Commissary  very  willingly  sanc- 
tioned these  proccadings,  but  Russia  marched  a 
large  army  into  Wallachia,  obliged  the  Porte  to 
disavow  its   Commissary,    restored    the   banished 

Eriuce,  abolished  the  new  constitution,  and  re*esta- 
lished  serfdom. 

The  Russian  army  was  not  only  supported,  as 
usual,  at  tho  charge  of  Wallachia,  but  its  corrupt 
and  underpaid  officers  both  used  every  opportunity 
to  extort  from  tho  Wallachians,  and  purloined  tho 

{)rovisions  and  pay  of  their  soldiers,  who  consequent- 
y  fell  back  for  support  on  the  population.  For  in- 
stance, the  Russian  officers  claim  tho  right  of  trans- 
port for  their  provisions,  forage,  and  baggage.  It 
is  customary  for  them,  on  this  pretext,  to  seize 
wagoners  with  their  teams  and  yokes  of  oxen,  and 
wantonly  detain  them  for  days,  or  take  them  seve- 
ral weeks' journey  from  their  homes,  unless  they 
pay  to  be  released,  for  which  purpose  they  are  com- 
monly obliged  to  sell  one  or  several  head  of  their 
cattle.  At  tho  samo  time  a  Turkish  army  was 
sent  into  Wallachia  to  assert  the  protectorate  of 
Turkey,  and  observe  tho  Russians. 

As  the  Turkish  army  is  highly  disciplined,  and 
better  pnid  and  found  than  any  other  in  Europe,  its 
conduct  was  very  orderly.  It  was  supported  at  its 
own  charge,  paid  very  liberally  for  everything,  and 
the  well-fed  Turkish  soldiers  might  be  seen  dis- 
dainfully dividing  their  broken  victuals  between  the 
dogs  and  the  half-starved  Russian  soldiers. 

Wallachia  adjoins  Serbia,  and  it  was  these  facts 
had  so  profound  an  effect  on  that  shrewd  and  ob- 
servant peoplo,  as  to  overturn  all  Russian  intrigue 
had  been,  for  years,  laboring  to  effect.  "Tho 
Russians  have  re-established  serfdom  in  Wallachia ; 
we  know  it,  we  have  seen  it,"  say  the  Serbians: 
"  why  should  they  not,  had  they  tho  power,  impose 
it  hero  1" 

The  result  has  been,  that  in  Hungary  it  may  bo 
confidently  reckoned  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
part  of  the  military  frontier  of  Croatia,  one  moiety 
of  the  populations  and  races,  formerly  hostile,  will 
actively  take  part  with— tho  other,  at  least,  take 
no  part  against — tho  Magyars,  and  here,  as  through- 
out Eastern  Eufope,  the  oppressed  and  outraged 
masses  look  to  Kossuth  as  their  deliverer. 

Lastly,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing interesting,  though  too  condensed 
summary  of  the  condition  of  Turkey,  Italy, 
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The  War  in  Hungary: 


Russia,  and  Circassia,  as  bearing  not  only 
on  tbe  prospects  of  Hungary,  but  prospect- 
ively on  the  issue  of  that  great  question, 
which  in  every  human  probability  our  read- 
ers will  see  Settled  between  absolutism  and 
democracy  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  Pierce's  presidency — a  question  which 
will  find  its  solution,  however  obstinately 
affrighted  Fogyism  may  stop  its  ears  or  shut 
its  eyes,  or  bury  its  head,  ostrich-like,  in  the 
sand,  and  a  question  which  each  of  these 
readers  will  at  no  remote,  day  be  called  to 
pronounce  or  act  upon,  in  his  degree,  aa 
surely  as  the  earth  revolved  though  Galileo's 
judges  had  decreed  that  it  stood  still. 

Bat  how  are  these  sympathising  populations  to  be 
reached  1  By  whom  are  the  intervening  territories 
inhabited  1  Bv  Albanians  and  by  Turks,  devoted 
and  fanatical  Mahomedans,  who  look  on  war  with 
Russia  as  a  holy  war— who,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  in  the  persons  of  the  fugitive  Mag- 
yars, have  fraternised  with  Christians— whose 
oriental  imagination  has  never  been  impressed, 
since  the  time  of  the  prophet,  but  with  two  infidel 
names,  that  of  Napoleon  and  of  Kossuth— Kos- 
suth, whom  they  were  anxious  to  convert  to  their 
faith,  as  the  greatest  glory  that  could  have  glad- 
dened Islam,— men  who  would  not  raise  their  eyes 
to  look  on  a  Christian  prince  or  ambassador,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  allowed  their  women  to  troop 
out  and  gaze  on  him,  and  gave  up  to  him,  in  the 
villages  through  which  he  passed,  to  do  him  unprec- 
edented honor,  the  apartments  of  the  harem. 

When  the  extradition  of  Kossuth  and  the  refu- 
gees was  pressed  by  an  autograph  letter  of  the 
Tsar's,  ana  the  threat  of  immediate  invasion,  there 
was  but  one  cry  through  the  empire,  from  the  Se- 
raglio to  the  hamlet,  and  the  Yurek's  tent,  of 
14  Sooner  risk  everything  than  give  up  our  guests." 
The  noble  conduct  of  the  Sultan  is  well  known. 
The  Sultan's  brother-in-law,  a  Circassian,  then 
commander-in-chief,  rose  from  his  divan,  in  the 
council,  and  appealed  against  the  proposition  to 
heaven  and  to  tne  prophet. 

In  Albania  the  teeling  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  twenty  Hungarian  deserters,  dismissed  by 
Sardinia  after  her  defeat,  had  arrived  at  a  port 
adjacent  to  Scutari  with  English  passports.  The 
Austrian  consul  claimed  them  as  his  subjects,  and 
as  they  were  basely  given  up  by  the  English  vioe 
consul  of  that  port  (not  of  Scutari),  a  Levantine, 
they  were  sent  on  in  ohains  to  Scutari. 

Here  another  English  vice-consul  demanded  their 
release,  and  the  Austrian  insisted  on  dispatching 
them  to  Cattaro  as  his  subjects ;  but  the  perplexed 
pacha  was  soon  relieved  of  his  anxiety  by  the 
armed  Albanian  population,  who  declared  that  if 
the  captives  were  not  immediately  released  they 
would  force  the  prison  and  set  up  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  consul  over  it.  These  rude  and  fanatical 
men,  through  whose  quarters  Christians  dare  not 
pass,  released,  cherished,  provided,  and  forwarded 
the  exiles  on  their  way,  who  were  going  to  join  in  a 
contest  in  which  their  hosts  took  absorbing  in- 
terest. 

When  the  surrender  of  Gorgey  was  known,  old 
men,  both  amongst  Turks  and  Albanians,  tore  their 
beards,  and  foretold  a  judgment  on  the  faithful,  for 
not  having  taken  part  opportunely  in  the  war. 

Turkey  is  commonly  judged— and  its  government, 
to  some  extont,  misjudges  its  own  strength — by 
recollection  of  the  time  when  its  irregulars  and 
Janissaries  could  no  longer  cope  with  the  disciplined 
armies  of  Europe,  or  of  the  period  of  still  greater 
weakness  which   succeeded,  when  these  national 


levies  were  superceded  by  regular  troops,  wboae 
efficiency,  religious,  and  other  prejudices,  long  im- 
peded. But  these  prejudices  have  passed  away, 
and  Turkey  has  now  on  foot  160,000  brave  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  full  of  courage  and  confi- 
dence, and  whom  (although  deficient  in  artillery, 
cavalry  and  superior  officers,)  Bern,  as  far  aa  the 
infantry— the  soul  of  armies — was  concerned,  pro- 
nounced very  superior  to  the  Austrian  or  Russian 

Kossuth,  in  his  speeches  at  Harrisburg,  has  ably 
explained  that  Turkey  has  already  no  reaaon  to 
dread  Russia  by  land,  and  that  it  is  only  for  Con- 
stantinople that  she  fears,  haying  no  adequate  fleet 
to  oppose  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  (inef- 
ficient as  that  is),  which  in  a  few  hours  can  embark 
90,000  men  at  Sebastopol.  Of  the  two  straits 
which  give  ingress  and  egress  to  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora and  the  city  of  Constantinople — that  is  to 
say,  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles— Russia 
has  obliged  her  to  fortify  the  latter,  which  would 
only  enable  her  to  bolt  the  door  against  her  friends* 
whilst  leaving  the  Bosphorus  open  to  her  enemy  j 
and  English,  French,  and  other  legations,  have 
consented  quietly  to  this  arrangement,  whilst  en- 
couraging tne  belief  in  their  own  countries  that 
Turkey  was  protected  against  Russia  by  their 
mediation. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  strength  for  Hungary, 
in  a  future  contest,  had  no  existence  during  her 
past  struggle,  others  only  required  combination  for 
which  subsequent  time  and  circumstances  hare 
been  afforded.  Kossuth,  since  his  landing  in  Eng- 
land, has  made,  in  a  foreign  tongue,  more  speeches 
in  a  given  time  than  any  man  living  ever  made  be- 
fore. This— a  small  portion  of  his  occupations — 
affords  some  measure  of  his  activity.  It  may  be 
supposed  that,  during  nearly  two  years  detention  in 
Turkey,  he  was  not  idle.  Indeed,  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  Austria,  which  by  shutting  him  up  in  a 
prison  in  Buda,  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  learn 
that  language  in  which  he  is  moving,  so  eloquently 
and  profoundly,  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  a 
like  manner  by  exerting  her  influence  to  prolong 
his  forced  sojourn  in  the  Turkish  territories,  affor- 
ded him  the  means  of  furthering  his  country's 
oause  in  a  way  which  probably  neither  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  nor  of  St.  Petersburg  ever  contemplated. 

The  future  prospects  of  Hungary,  thougn  only 
intelligible  by  reference  to  her  past  struggle,  and 
by  a  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under 
whioh  it  was  made,  require,  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
that  the  reader  should  take  a  birds-eye  view  of  the 
present  political  condition  of  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  a  brief  retrospect  of  some  of  their  antecedents, 
and  above  all  that  he  should  cast  his  eye  over  the 
Russian  despotism,  map  in  hand,  to  espy  the  "fiat 
of  clay  "  beneath  its  "front  of  brass. 

If  we  contemplate  the  continent  of  Europe  gen- 
erally, we  must  remember  how  firmly,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1847,  despotism  was  seemingly  every- 
where self  ted.  There  had  never  been  revolutions  in 
Austria  or  in  Prussia.  Those  who  had  ventured  to 
foretell  suoh  an  event  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  visionaries.  No  Italians,  since  the  middle  agea, 
had  ever  fought,  and  no  one  would  believe  that  they 
ever  would  fight. 

Switzerland  had  indeed  bestirred  herself,  bui 
Louis  Philippe  and  Austria  were  talking  of  putting 
her  down,  indications  of  the  coming  change  there 
were  in  the  atmosphere,  and  reasons  why  it  must 
take  place,  but  neither  one-hundredth  part  so  pal- 
pable, nor  one-hundredth  part  so  obvious,  as  now 
indicate  tho  gathering  storm,  and  exist  inevitably 
to  determine  its  bursting  over  Europe. 

Yet,  in  1848,  every  throne  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  shaken.  Three  Kings  and  one  Em- 
peror (of  France,  Bavaria,  Sardinia,  and  Austria,) 
were  forced  to  abdicate.  France,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Bavaria,  Saxony,  Naples,  and  the  petty  States 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  were  revolutionised,  and 
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almost  every  great  city  in  Europe.  Paris,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Prague,  Pesth,  Rome, 
Naples,  Messina,  Florence  and  Palermo  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  The  prestige  of  absolute 
power  in  many  of  tne  States  where  revolution  had 
never  been  before  triumphant,  cannot  be  so  great 
after  that  event  as  before  it.  These  numerous 
cities,  only  reoovered  by  the  sword,  and  kept  in 
obedience  by  a  state  of  seige  and  martial  law,  can- 
not be  as  easy  to  hold  in  subjection  now  as  form- 
erly. 

We  have  seen  after  the  apparent  calm  of  1847, 
what  events  were  brought  forth  by  1848.  Can  any 
one  believe  that  there  is  more  security  in  1852  T 
We  are  often  told  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
which  the  hosts  of  absolutism  amount,  and  they 
sure  complacently  paraded  in  newspaper  para- 
graphs before  us.  It  had  as  many  bayonets  then 
as  now — as  many  as  its  means  would  support — no 
more.  Thev  were  felt  not  to  be  superfluous,  and 
proved  really  insufficient  to  prevent  the  catastro- 
phe to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  If  power 
was  recovered  by  the  princes  of  Europe,  it  was 
only  because  they  worked  in  concert,  ana  the  revo- 
lution without  it.  Now  that  the  revolution  is 
working  in  concert,  will  not  these  forces  at  least 
find  full  employment  f  Even  if  Germany  does 
not  move,  will  not  Germany  occupy  armies  f  Even 
if  Poland  remain  quiescent,  must  not  vast  hosts  be 
required  to  watch  her! 

There  is  another  misconception  which  it  is  per- 
haps necessary  here  to  notice,  as  to  the  disposable 
repressive  force  which  the  European  absolotion- 
iets  can  command,  derived  from  recollections  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  allied  armies,  when  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  poured  forth  by  Russia,  Austria 
and  Prussia,  to  overwhelm  Napoleon,  and  when  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  men  were  embattled  on  the 
field  of  Leipsic.  These,  it  may  be  answered,  are 
feats  impossible  of  repetition.  When  they  oc- 
curred the  populations  of  those  countries  were 
tired  of  the  domination  of  Napoleon,  and  promised 
freedom  by  their  sovereigns.  Five  regiments 
would  have  sufficed  to  keep  these  vast  regions 
quiet,  so  that  the  whole  military  force  of  these 
powers  was  available  for  purposes  of  aggression  ; 
1848  and  '49  have  proved  that  it  is  now  inadequate 
to  vindicate  their  authority  at  home. 

South  of  Austria  and  part  of  Austria  itself,  we 
have  Italy.  Italy  succombed  in  the  last  struggle 
chiefly  for  the  reasons  which  occasioned  revolution 
to  succomb  generally  in  Europe  to  reaction.  Mi- 
lan drove  out  Radetsky  and  the  Austriana  with 
more  bravery  than  the  French  bad  driven  out  the 
troops  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  in  1810.  Italy  had 
shown  a  spirit  which  even  her  friends  had  dared 
hardly  to  have  hoped  she  would  display,  and  bad 
her  armies  in  the  field.  But  Italy  was  divided  not 
only  between  the  Pope,  Charles  Albert,  and  Maz- 
zini. but  by  her  local  traditions  and  ambitions. — 
There  were  partisans  of  a  kingdom  of  northern 
Italy,  there  were  Genoese,  Venetians,  Neapolitans 
and  Lombards,  all  anxious  for  the  independence 
and  supremacy  of  their  states  and  cities.  But 
when  monarchy  had  lost  divided  Italy  in  a  three 
days'  campaign  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  Mazzini  stepped  forward  in  Rome,  the 
most  magnificent  theatre  in  the  world,  and  with  a 
mere  handful,  (14, GOO)  redeemed  the  honor  of  Italy 
by  a  defence  more  gallant  than  Rome  had  ever 
made  since  its  foundation,  and  scarce  surpassed  by 
any,  modern  times  have  witnessed.  The  political 
effect  of  this  great  moral  protest  defies  all  calcula- 
tion. Its  immediate  result  was  to  convert  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  the  active  spirits  of  Italy  into 
fervent  partisans  of  Italian  unity,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  their  undeviating  motto  has 
been  "  One  Italy,  with  Rome  for  Capital,  Republic 
as  a  form  of  Government,  and  Mazzini  for  lead- 


er" The  siege  of  Rome  furthermore  brought  out 
the  warlike  temper  of  the  inhabitants  of  Romagna. 
previously  unsuspected  by  themselves,  and  Italy, 
instead  of  being  reckoned  in  a  master  i  oil  of  the 
forces  of  revolution,  as  a  country  which  has  nothing 
but  its  aspirations,  its  artists  and  its  singers,  must 
now  be  accounted  as  a  land  which  can  furnish  men 
who  overcame  and  scattered  at  Rome,  in  every  fair 
hand-to-hand  encounter,  the  veteran  troops  of 
France. 

Consequent  upon  the  singular  harmony  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  great  disasters  occasioned  by 
disunion,  there  has  been  established  in  Italy,  aa 
organization  unprecedented  for  its  completeness, 
universality  and  success.  Throughout  the  peninsular 
but  especially  in  Romagna,  Lombardy.Tuscany  and 
the  chief  part  of  Naples,  an  "Invisible  government," 
popularly  so  called,  shares  the  administration  of  the 
country  with  its  enraged  authorities.  It  issues  its 
edicts  to  prevent  smoking,  for  instance,  and  there- 
by injure  the  revenue  and  prove  the  unanimity  of 
public  feeling,  and  smoking  ceases ;  it  proscribes 
certain  foreign  textures  or  garments,  and  they 
are  abandoned— It  has  for  two  years  printed 
and  distributed  weekly  its  journal  and  its  flying 
sheets  with  almost  the  regularity  of  a  newspaper, 
yet  the  police  has  been  unable  ever  to  seize  types, 
editors,  printers,  or  distributors.  It  organizes  its 
army  ;  it  is  known  to  have  its  corps,  commanders, 
batallions.  companies,  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  chosen,  designated  and  pledg- 
ed to  act  on  the  first  signal.  It  has  its  regular  and 
more  recently  established  taxes,  collected  by  the 
secret  societies,  who  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  had  already  transmitted  to  London  $400,000, 
and  who  had  larger  sums  to  follow.  It  has  its  stores 
of  ammunition  and  of  safely  landed  arms  to  which 
the  popular  contributions  have  been  devoted.  The 
total  number  of  muskets  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Invisible  Government  not  being  less  than  150,000. 
Above  all,  it  is  under  such  control,  that  the  masses 
can  be  restrained  until  the  moment  opportune  for 
action  with  simoltaniety  and  effect. 

Mazzini  is  to  Italy  what  Kossuth  is  to  Hungary, 
and  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  act  in  such  strict  unison, 
that  the  former  has  declared  Italy  to  be  only,  in 
the  coming  contest,  the  right  wing  of  that  army,  of 
which  H angary  constitutes  the  centre. 

This  national  organization  pervades  the  troops, 
post-office,  police,  and  even  officials  of  tbe  Vatican. 
The  immense  majority  of  tbe  lower  clergy  (starv- 
ing now,  but  whose  stipends  Mazzini  and  the  Ro- 
man Republic  increased,  whilst  they  cut  down  th«i 
revenues  of  cardinals  and*  bishops)  join  :.i  tuis 
movement,  and  amongst  eighteen  conspirators  ar- 
rested in  Lombardy  it  turned  out  that  seventeen 
were  priests. 

Now  Austria  leaves  in  Italy  no  Italian  troops  and 
as  few  Hungarians  as  possible,  bnt  still  her  army 
is  so  saturated  with  them,  that  she  has  no  less 
there  than  30,000  Hungarians— men,  in  whose 
ranks  are  colonels  and  commissioned  officers  (de- 
graded after  GOrgey's  surrender  to  privates),  and 
who  have  fought  against  Austria  for  the  Hungari- 
an Commonwealth,  through  tbe  eventful  cam- 
paigns which  in  the  preceding  pages  have  been 
briefly  narrated.  She  has  beside  her  Polish  regi- 
ments in  Italy  and  her  Italian  regiments  in  Germa- 
ny and  Hungary.  Formerly  these  were  mere 
sabres  and  bayonets,  now,  as  Kossuth  expresses 
it,  they  are  sabres  and  bayonets  which  think. 

There  had  arisen  since  1848,  one  great  obstacle 
to  the  cause  of  free  government  and  progress,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made — its  insidious  identi- 
fication with  socialism  and  communism.  This  ob- 
stacle Kossuth  succeeded  in  removing,  in  spite  of 
all  attempts  at  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  by 
making  his  political  principles  so  clear  through  his 
persevering  eloquence  that  the  whole  world  knows 
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that  lie  advocates  a  decentralised  repnblican  sys- 
era  on  the  model  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  contradistinction  to  the  centralised 
French  school  with  its  socialistic  tendencies,  with 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  France,  nei- 
ther Hangary,  Italy,  nor  the  greatest  part  of  Eu- 
rope can  nave  any  possible  conce'rn. 

In  the  first  instanco  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
although  far  more  heavily  taxed,  the  whole  Russian 
population  of  67,000,000,  does  not  furnish  quite  one- 
third  the  ordinary  revenue  of  cither  France  or  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  although  Russia  made  a 
great  parade  of  her  millions  in  tho  Bank  of  France, 
and  the  Bank  of  England,  it  was  declared  by  Mr. 
Cobden  shortly  afterwards  that  she  could  not  make 
two  campaigns  without  resorting  to  a  loan.  The 
event  more  than  jastified  his  anticipations,  for  hu- 
miliating as  it  was  to  the  Tsar,  he  was  obliged,  after 
one  campaign  in  Hungary,  to  ask  succor  of  the 
money  market.  What  is  more,  tho  shares  were 
taken  by  certain  capitalists  before  the  loan  was 
published,  but  as  these  capitalists,  who  bought 
to  sell  at  a  profit,  lost  by  their  speculation,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Russia  would  ever  got  another— 
the  attempted  loan  of  Austria,  when  the  state  of 
hor  finances  was  understood,  having  been  a  perfect 
failure. 

But  though  Russia  keeping  up  a  larger  army  than 
she  can  afford,  and  a  prodigious  police  and  spy  sys- 
tem, which  wastes  ana  cats  up  the  resources  of  the 
country — is  obliged  to  underpay  officials  and  offi- 
cers at  home,  who  live  by  plundering  her  oppressed 
population,  and  half-starved  soldiers;  still  she  spares 
no  expense  on  her  Diplomacy  or  secret  service 
money,  and  thus  everywhere  (as  we  have  seen  in 
the  narration  of  her  intervention  in  Hungary)  suc- 
ceeds in  disseminating  abroad  exaggerated  impres- 
sions of  her  real  strength.  Every  confidential  di- 
Elomatic  agent — M.  Bodisco  for  instance— has  at 
is  disposal  an  unlimited  credit,  aed  can  spend  pri- 
vately ten,  a  hundred  thousand,  a  million  of  dollars, 
to  produce  an  adequate  political  rosult. 

Of  the  Russian  army  I  have  spoken  ;  one  word 
about  the  Russian  fleets.  Russia  has  fifty  sail  of 
the  line,  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  marine,  yet 
her  navy  is  actually  the  weakest  in  Europe,  except 
that  of  Turkey.  She  has  not,  to  fight  and  navigate 
her  northern  and  southern  fleets,  liioro  than  three 
thousand  sailors.  When  a  Russian  man-of-war 
or  squadron  comes  westward  it  is  always  manned  by 
these  picked  crews.  It  may  safely  be  assorted  that 
in  a  maritime  contest  sho  would  stand  no  chance 
with  tho  single  cities  of  New  York  or  Liverpool,  or 
even  probably  of  Hull  or  Boston,  and  sho  has  lite- 
rally no  crews  who  could  bring  her  Baltio  fleet 
safely  round  to  the  Black  Sea,  nor  her  Black  Sea 
fleet  safely  round  to  the  Baltio. 

I  would  beg  the  reader  in  conclusion  to  refer  to 
Map  No.  5,  and  cast  his  eye  over  that  gigantic  em- 
pire, whose  presiding  despotism — diametrioally  an- 
tagonistic to  the  cause  Kossuth  personifies,  and 
whose  eventual  existence  incompatible  with  his  suc- 
cess— is  the  keystone  which  supports  all  other  des- 
potisms which  overarch  the  European  world  and 
darken  it  with  the  shade  of  suffering  and  of  evil. 

In  the  west,  we  have  Poland.  One  fraction  has 
been  given  to  Prussia  and  called  simply  Posen, 
another  to  Austria  and  called  Gallicia,  and  Russia 
has  incorporated  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  with 
her  Russian  territories,  so  that  the  only  Poland 
» proper,  has  not  now,  perhaps,  five  millions  of  inha- 
bitants. # 

But  these  nominal  divisions  are  a  farce,  useful 
possibly  to  impose  upon  tho  west,  but  which  do  not 

ftrevent,  and  cannot  hide  the  great  reality,  that 
iving  contiguously  to  each  other,  and  divided  only 
by  imaginary  lines  traced  by  diplomatists  upon  a 
map,  are  twenty  millions  speaking  one  language, 
belonging  to  one  race,  following  one  creed,  unani- 


mous in  their  determination  to  be  re-united,  and  in 
their  hatred  of  the  Tsar. 

A  little  northward  we  come  to  the  Baltic  provinces. 
Arc  their  inhabitants  loyal  subjects  on  whom  Rus- 
sia can  rely  1  On  the  contrary  the  peasantry  are 
Kours  or  Lettonians,  who  hate  Russia  and  the 
Tsar,  and  the  nobility  and  burghers  are  Swedes  or 
Germans,  who  would  seize  eagerly  any  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  detach' their  country  from  his  rule. 

Next  we  have  Finland,  all  except  one  small  por- 
tion, a  Swedish  province,  severed  from  Sweden 
within  this  century.  Its  population  is  Lutheran  ; 
polite  education  has  always  been  in  Swedish,  and 
literature  and  historic  association  connect  its  inhab- 
itants with  that  country.  Russia  they  so  much  ab- 
hor that  even  in  that  part  of  Finland  east  of  Vyborg 
— conquered  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
on  which  St.  Petersburg  itself  is  built — seven  miles 
only  from  the  capital,  the  Russian  language  is  still 
unlearned,  after  an  annexation  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  years. 

Finland  is  an  inaccessible  country  of  lakes,  rocks, 
and  rivers,  all  lines  of  military  communication  be- 
ing limited  to  the  seaboard,  and  liable  to  be  cut  off 
by  a  fleet 

West  of  Finland,  beyond  the  Russian  frontier,  is 
Sweden,  a?  anxious  to  recover  Finland,'  as  Finland 
to  be  re-united  to  her.  **  There  is  not  in  Sweden," 
as  Kossuth  has  expressed  it  in  his  address  to  tho 
Stockholm  committee,  who  celebrated  bis  libera- 
tioii  by  a  public  banqeet,  "  there  is  not  a  Swedish 
homestead  from  the  borders  of  Lapland  to  the 
Sound,  in  the  breasts  of  whose  inhabitanss  the  re- 
collection of  that  spoliation  of  Finland,  docs  not 
r.u.klo."  Sweden  contains  the  most  warlike  popu- 
lation in  Europe,  although  it  is  poor  and  thinly 
se.ittered.  An  excellent  militia  system  of  alternat- 
ing regular  service,  give  her  the  command  of  120,003 
disciplined  soldiers.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  exists,  with  representative  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  so  strong  is  the  feeling  of  animosity  to 
Russia  with  all  classes,  that  in  a  general  contest, 
or  where  any  combination  against  that  despotism 
alforded  a  fair  opportunity  or  diversion,  no  govern- 
ment could  stand  which  refused  to  go  to  war. 

If  we  look  at  Russia  proper  we  have,  on  the  ono 
>ido,  the  nobility  and  lauded  proprietors,  some 
members  of  nearly  every  family  of  which  belonged 
to  the  conspiracy  to  overturn  despotic  government, 
which  b.-oke  out  on  the  accession  of  ^Nicholas.  In 
1-\19,  as  shewn  in  the  foregoing  pages,  this  class 
was  again  conspiring.  On  the  other  hand — tho 
.-lave  peasantry,  goaded  continually  into  local  re- 
bellions, but  peaceful  and  inoffensivo,  regarding 
with  aversion  war  and  all  its  panoply,  and  accus- 
tomed to  bo  punished  for  grave  felonies  indifferently 
with  Siberia  or  enlistment. 

South  we  have  the  Little  Russians,  or  Cossacks, 
a  more  warlike  race,  but  whom  Russia  has  not  ven- 
tured to  discipline.  Profound  dissatisfaction  is 
manifested  amongst  this  people,  and  liberal  ideas 
arc  gradually  breaking  in  amongst  them.  After 
tho  surrender  of  Gorgey  many  Hungarian  officers 
owed  their  escape  from  Hungary  to  tho  connivance 
of  the  Cossacks. 

Thero  remains  the  Caucasus.  Its  indomitable 
inhabitants— certainly  the  bravest  of  the  human 
race,  and  physically  representing  amongst  men 
what  the  thoroughbred  horse  does  in  his  species — 
have  always  successfully  defendsd  their  mountains 
against  the  power  of  Russia. 

Beyond  lies  Georgia,  the  Russian  Italy,  to  which 
the  passage  lies  through  two  narrow  passes — the 
passes  of  the  iron  gate  and  of  the  Terek — the  only- 
precarious  roads  which  Russia  has  succeded  in  se- 
curing through  this  great  hostile  rampart,  which 
bars  her  passage  into  southern  Asia. 

The  western  half  of  Circassia,  inhabited  by  tho 
two  most  warlike  tribes — the  Tchezkesscs  or  Cir- 
cassians proper,  and  the  Abazcks — Russia  has  for 
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many  years  ceased  molesting,  to  direct  her  efforts 
eastward  of  the  western  passago,  where  several  in- 
ferior tribes  raised  the  banner  of  resistance  under 
the  famous  Schamyl. 

In  two  successive  campaigns  (previous  to  1848), 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  made  a  determined  effort, 
with  all  the  means  he  could  command,  to  subdue 
this  country,  and  dispatched  Prince  Worontzow, 
with  extraordinary  power  and  resources  for  that 
purpose  Worontzow  penetrated  to  Schamyl's 
village,  but  lost  one-half  of  his  army  in  the  retreat 
to  which  he  was  compelled.  The  second  expedi- 
tion, undertaken  to  avenge  the  first,  was  still  more 
disastrous.  A  large  part  of  the  army  perished, 
200  officers  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Circas- 
sians, who  swept  over  the  border  with  10,000 
horsemen,  and  laid  seige  to  a  fortress  where  no  Cir- 
cassian had  been  seen  for  five-and-twenty  years. 
This  check  the  Russians  have  not  recovered,  their 
outposts  being  further  removed  now  than  they  have 
been  for  many  seasons.  Circassia  is  an  impregna- 
ble fortress,  which  may  laugh  to  scorn  all  the  efforts 
of  Russia,  whilst  properly  led  and  organized,  the 
Circassians  could  easily  close  up  the  passes,  con- 
quer Georgia,  and  supply  a  force  of  50,000  war- 
riors to  invade  the  territories  of  Russia  and  occupy 
her  armies. 

Kossuth,  I  have  said,  has  not  been  idle.  If  he 
seeks  strength  in  combination  with  Russia's  natural 
enemies,  a  glance  will  show,  that  vast  as  her  size 
is,  they  encircle  her  in  a  mighty  curve  which 
reaches  from  the  shores  of  Lapland  to  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  remark  that  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  authenticated  facts, 
without  reference  to  the  opinions  or  deduc- 
tions of  those  recording  them — and  by  au- 
thenticated facts,  we  mean,  facts  on  which 
otherwise  conflicting  authorities  are  agreed 
— which,  for  instnnce,  Henningsen,  Kossuth's 
friend  asserts,  and  Gorgey,  Kossuth's  enemy 
confirms— have  led  us  to  the  conviction  that 
if  the  personal  career  of  Louis  Kossuth  was 
marked  by  some  weaknesses  and  some  errors 
— that  to  his  genius,  perseverance,  and  daring 
— backed  by  the  patriotism  and  heroism  of 
the  masses, — "the  nameless  demigods"  to 
whom  so  often  he  has  gratefully  made  allu- 
eion — and  almost  without  the  co-operation  of 
another  guiding  intellect — was  due  the  gi- 
gantic struggle  on  which  Hungary  entered  an 


obscure  province,  and  from  which  she  em- 
erged self-consciously,  a  nation,  and  a 
champion- people  in  the  hopes  and  estimation 
of  the  continental  world. 

Turn  our  eyes  which  way  we  will,  we  see 
on  the  one  hand  his  colossal  energy  and  indo- 
mitable patriottism  impressed  upon  the  con- 
test, and  on  the  other  the  individually'undistin- 
guishable  lineaments  of  the  mighty  multitude 
which  he  inspired.  A  great  patriot  and  a  great 
people,  but  to  connect  them,  nothing  but  ord- 
inary, though  often  meritorious  men.  It  is 
Kossuth's  voice  gives  warning  of  the  danger — 
his  brain  that  plans — his  energy  that  organ- 
ises the  defence.  It  is  Kossuth's  courage 
and  his  only,  which  saves  the  country,  when 
surprised  by  Jellachich — his  courage  only, 
when  the  Diet  lost  heart  in  the  second, 
invasion  which  rescued  Hungary  from  politi- 
cal annihilation,  and  historical  oblivion.  What 
he  planned  the  people  executed — the  inter* 
mediary  actors  in  the  eventful  drama,  seem 
at  best  only,  to  have  followed  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  popular  enthusiasm  he  had  raised 
wherever  their  timidity,  ambition,  or  obtuse- 
ness  were  not  instrumental  in  diverting  or 
arresting  its  career. 

The  guiding  spirit  in  a  contest  perhaps 
more  crowded  with  events  and  obstacles  than 
any  which,  in  eleven  brief  months  the  world 
ever  saw  before, — posterity  will  remember 
that,  what  he  did  wrong,  or  failed  to  do,  is 
overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  the  things 
which  he  achieved.  If  he  was  wanting 
sometimes  in  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ments and  in  his  own  genius,  tbe  event  has 
justified  the  forethought  of  those  judgments, 
and  the  solidity  of  those  plans ;  and  if  he 
compromised  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  by 
a  misplaced  lenity,  and  dread  of  bloodshed,  it 
is  an  error  which  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated 
by  him  or  by  future  revolutionary  leaders 
when  Europe  rises  to  march  under  his  guid- 
ance, or  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  to  the  final 
overturn  of  absolutism  and  wrong. 
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THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  GULF  OF  HONDURAS: 
THEIR  SEIZURE  AND  ORGANIZATION  AS  A  BRITISH  COLONY:* 


Jqni  3d,  1848,  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  his  instructions  to  Elijah 
Hise.  Esq.,  appointed  Charge  &  Affair*  of  the  United  States  to  Central  America,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

11  The  independence  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  nations  on  the  continent,  require  that  they  should 
maintain  an  American  system  of  policy  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  prevails  in  Europe.  To  suf- 
fer any  interference  on  the  part  of  European  governments  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  American 
republics,  or  to  vermit  them  to  establish  new  colonies  upon  this  continent,  would  be  to  jeopard  their  in- 
dependence ana  ruin  their  intrests." 

July  5th,  1850,  were  exchanged,  at  Washington,  the  ratifications  of  a  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  first  article  of  which  provided : — 

"The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  shall  ever 
occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America." 


About  thirty  miles  to  the  northward 
of  the  port  of  Truxillo,  in  the  republican 
State  of  Honduras,  Central  America,  is 
an  island  called  Roatan,  sometimes  Rua- 
tan,  and  Rattan.  It  is  about  thirty 
miles  long  and  nine  broad,  has  a  fine  soil, 
healthful  climate,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
good  water,  and,  furthermore,  two  excel- 
lent harbors,  each  capable  of  containing 
a  fteet.  "It  may  be  considered,"  says 
Alcedo,  "  as  the  key  of  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras, and*  the  focus  of  the  trade  of  the 
neighboring  countries."  "This  beauti- 
ful island,"  says  Macgregor,  "has  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  easily  defended,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton, 
coffee,  and  other  tropical  products." 
And  Captain  Mitchell,  of  the  British 
navy,  adds  that  "  the  local  position  of  this 
island  seems  one  of  importance,  in  a 
commercial,  and  perhaps  in  a  political 
point  of  view.  It  is  the  only  place  where 
good  harbors  are  found  on  an  extensive 
and  dangerous  coast.  And  also  (and  wo 
call  especial  attention  to  the  argument 
on  the  facilities  for  smuggling  which  its 
possession  would  afford),  "  that  its  prox- 
imity to  Central  America  and  Spanish 
Honduras  seems  to  point  it  out  as  a  good 
depot  for  English  goods  and  manufac- 
tures, where   they  would  find  a   ready 


*  The  historical  facts  contained  in  this  article, 
are  reproduced,  with  additions  and  corrections, 
from  a  previous  publication  by  the  author.  The 
conjunction  of  time  and  circumstances  give  it,  in 
fact,  the  character  of  a  new  article.  This  note  is 
made  simply  to  prevent  misapprehension. 


market,  even  in  opposition  to  any  duties 
placed  on  them."  "  Roatan  and  Bonaca," 
says  another  English  author,  Wright, 
"in  consequence  of  their  fine  harbors, 
good  soil,  pure  air,  and  great  quantities  of 
animals,  fish,  and  fruits,  and  commanding 
ground,  are  proverbially  known  in  that 
part  of  the  world  as  the  *  Garden  of  the 
West  Indies,'  <  the  Key  to  Spanish  Amer- 
ica] and  a  lNew  Gibraltar.'  From  their 
natural  strength  they  might  be  made  im- 
pregnable, being  tenable  with  very  small 
force." 

Near  this  island  are  several  others  of 
smaller  size,  which  bear  the  names  of 
Bonaca,  Utila,  Helena,  Morate,  and  Bar- 
barette,  and  which  are  collectively  desig- 
nated the  "  Bay  Islands." 

These  things  being  premised,  we  now 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
document,  which  may  be  found  conspicu- 
ously posted,  not  only  in  the  islands  in 
question,  but  also  in  the  British  usurpa- 
tion of  Belize,  and  the  British  West 
Indies  generally : — 

PROCLAMATION. 

Office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 

Belize,  July  17, 1852. 
This  is  to  give  notice  that  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  has  been  pleased  to  consti- 
tute   and  make  the  islands  of  Roatan,  Bonaca* 
Utilla,  Barbarat,  Helene,  and  Morat  to  be  a  colony, 
to  be  known  and  designated  as  "The  Colony  of 
the  Bay  Islands." 
By  command  of  Her  Majesty's  Superintendent, 
AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK  GOEE, 

Acting  Colonial  Secretary. 
God  save  the  Clue  en ! 
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To  the  general  observer  there  might 
not  appear  anything  remarkably  startling 
in  this  proclamation,  and  the  general 
reader  might  pass  it  by  as  an  ordinary  item 
of  intelligence,  somewhat  obscure  and 
inexplicable,  bat  of  no  serious  import. 
Tet  it  conveys  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  distinct  announcement  of  the  territo- 
rial dismemberment  of  a  sister  republic — 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  seizure  by 
Great  Britain  of  this  "  New  Gibraltar," 
"this  key  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,"  of 
another  position  of  great  importance, 
both  in  a  "commercial  and  political  point 
of  view,"  and  of  the  forging  of  another 
link  in  that  chain  of  "  commanding  posi- 
tions" which  hem  in  the  United  States 
from  Labrador  to  Panama.  The  pos- 
session of  the  Bermudas,  Jamaica,  the 
Belize,  and  the  Bay  Islands,  enable** 
Great  Britain  to  form  a  complete  cul  cle 
sac  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  proposed  great 
inter-oceanic  canal  With  this  sugges- 
tion, we  commend  the  following  passage 
from  Frazer's  Magazine,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  American  reader : — 

"  From  ber  magnificent  station  at  Halifax.  Great 
Britain  overhangs,  with  her  fleets,  the  whole  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  America.  From  Halifax 
■he  is  within  two  days'  sail  of  Boston,  within  four 
of  New  York,  and  within  five  of  the  Delaware. 
From  Bermuda,  that  lonely  watch-tower  of  Eng- 
land on  the  deep,  which  is  to  the  southern  ports  of 
America  what  Halifax  is  to  the  northern,  she  is 
within  five  days'  sail  of  Cape  May,  at  the  month 
of  the  Delaware— of  Cape  Henry,  at  the  entrance 
of  Chesapeake  Bay— of  Cape  Fear,  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina— of  Charleston,  the  principal 
city  of  South  Carolina,  and  chief  seaport  of  the 
South— of  Savannah  and  Darien,  the  main  outlets 
of  the  commerce  of  Georgia — and  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida,  and  the  chief 
entrepot  of  that  Peninsula.  Thas,  from  Halifax 
■he  directly  commands  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of 
Foody  to  Cape  May;  and  from  Bermuda,  the  re- 
mainder of  it  from  Cape  May  to  St.  Augustine. 
The  Halifax  squadron  could  blockade  Boston  and 
New  York;  while  the  Bermuda  squadron,  by 
cruising  between  tbe  Delaware  and  the  Chesa- 
peake, might  put  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington and  Richmond  in  a  state  of  blockade." 

After  fifteen  years  of  aggression,  the 
State  of  Honduras  has  at  length  been 
openly  despoiled  of  the  Bay  Islands,  and 
they  nave  passed  into  the  grasp  of  Eng- 
land as  a  dependency  of  Belize,  which  is 
itself  a  British  usurpation.  Let  no  one 
be  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the  deed ! 
But  let  us  sketch  briefly  the  history  of 
these  islands,  and  expose  the  steps  through 
which  their  seizure  nas  been  effected. 


Bonaca,  then  called  Guanaja,  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  on  his  fourth  voy- 
age, in  1502.  He  took  possession  of  it 
on  behalf  of  Spain,  and  subsequently 
discovered,  and  in  like  manner  took  pos- 
sessession  of,  Roatan.  He  went  thence 
to  the  southward,  discovering  the  coast  of 
Honduras,  and  sailed  along  the  continent 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Amongst  all  maritime  nations,  and  at 
all  periods,  discovery  has  been  understood 
to  convey  the  title  of  sovereignty ;  and, 
therefore,  these  islands,  and  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  the  continent,  were  universally 
recognized  as  pertaining  to  the  dominions 
of  Spain.  She  remained  in  undisputed 
possession  of  them  until  the  swarming  of 
the  buccaneers,  when  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co and  the  Caribbean  sea  became  infested 
by  piratical  hordes.  A  great  majority  of 
these  freebooters  were  Englishmen — not 
Malays  or  Bornese;  their  vessels  were 
of  British  build — not  awkward  junks  and 
open  prahus.  Nor  was  there  any  fleet,  or 
self-constituted  neighboring  Rajah,  ready, 
with  British  officers  and  seamen,  to  in- 
flict a  terrible  chastisement  upon  them  by 
wholesale  butcheries,  as  in  the  recent 
case  of  the  Saribas  Dyaks.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  openly  aided  by  the 
English  of  Jamaica,  who,  with  scarce  an 
exception,  were  either  pirates  or  the 
abettors  of  pirates.  Jamaica,  at  this 
time,  was  supported  by  the  buccaneers, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  its  governors 
themselves  became  associated  with  their 
leaders,  and  shared  their  plunder.  So 
scandalous  became  the  conduct  of  some 
of  them,  that  the  crown,  although  little 
disposed  to  disturb  a  system  which  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  its  wealth  and  rev- 
enues, was  compelled  to  remove  them. 
"  The  King  of  England,"  says  the  pirate 
Esquemeling,  writing  in  1670,  "  to  satisfy 
the  King  of  Spain,  recalled  some  Govern- 
ors of  Jamaica ;  but  this  did  not  prevent 
the  pirates  from  doing  as  before." 

Not  satisfied  with  their  depredations 
on  the  sea,  the  pirates,  emboldened  by 
success,  made  descents  upon  the  land, 
and  captured,  pillaged,  and  burnt  almost 
every  accessible  city  or  town  on  the 
Spanish  Main.  They  organized  a  system 
of  land-piracy,  in  many  respects  more 
terrible  than  that  which  they  had  prac- 
tised on  the  ocean.  They  made  excur- 
sions into  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Hondu- 
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ras  and  Guatemala,  as  well  as  in  the  fron- 
tier provinces  of  New  Granada  and 
Mexico.  They  even  made  permanent 
stations  at  various  secluded  places  on  the 
main  land  and  on  the  adjacent  islands, 
where  they  rendezvoused  after  their  va- 
rious expeditions,  to  divide  their  spoils, 
refit,  and  organize  for  new  adventures. 
Bluefields  and  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  on 
the  Mosquito  shore,  and  that  part  of 
Guatemala  now  called  Belize,  were  favor- 
ite localities  with  these  outlaws.  Blue- 
fields  and  Belize  both  derive  their  very 
names  from  pirate  chieftains,  and  their 
subsequent  career  has  been  in  entire  har- 
mony with  their  origin. 

It  can  be  readily  supposed  that  the 
island  of  Roatan,  with  its  safe  and  ex- 
cellent harbors,  fine  climate,  and  abun- 
dant supplies,  could  not  long  escape  the 
attention  of  the  cut- throat  rovers.  An 
English  detachment  of  that  honorable 
fraternity  made  a  descent  upon  it  as  early 
as  1642,  and  at  the  same  time  captured 
Guanaja,  or  Bonaua,  and  the  neighboring 
islands.  "  These  positions,"  says  the  his- 
torian Juarros,  "  were  exceedingly  advan- 
tageous to  them,  and  proportionately  in- 
jurious to  the  Spaniards,  because,  being 
near  the  main  laud,  the  English  (pirates) 
were  enabled  to  make  their  descents 
whenever  they  pleased,  and  with  equal 
facility  intercept  the  commerce  between 
the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  and  Spain." 
The  annoyance  from  this  source  finally 
became  so  serious  that  the  Viceroy  of 
Guatemala,  the  Governor  of  Havana,  and 
the  President  of  the  Audicnca  Real  of 
San  Domingo,  united  in  fitting  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  expel  the  English  from  this 
stronghold.  The  expedition  consisted  of 
four  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of 
Francisco  Villalva  y  Toledo,  who  endea- 
vored to  surprise  the  pirates,  but  failed 
in  the  attempt.  He  found  the  harbors 
fortified,  and  was  obliged  to  bear  away  to 
the  main  land  for  reinforcements.  He 
subsequently  returned,  and  in  the  month 
of  March,  1650,  after  some  hard  fighting, 
succeeded  in  ariving  the  freebooters  from 
the  island. 

The  Spanish  regained  possession  only 
to  find  it  a  waste.  The  few  natives  which 
the  pirates  had  spared  and  reduced  to 
slavery,  were  too  fearful  of  their  return 
to  remain,  and  emigrated  to  the  main 
Jand,  where  the  government  allotted  them 


lands.  The  island,  thus  abandoned, 
seems  to  have  remained  deserted  until 
1742,  when  the  English  entertained  and 
attempted  the  project  of  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Central  America.  In  further- 
ance of  this  plan  they  forcibly  seized 
upon  several  important  points  of  the 
main  land,  captured  Truxillo,  and  made 
establishments  and  erected  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  Black  river.  They  also  occu- 
pied Roatan,  and  fortified  it  with  materi- 
als carried  off  from  Honduras.  These 
events,  in  conjunction  with  others,  led  to 
a  war  with  Spain,  which  lasted  until 
1763,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded,  the 
seventeenth  article  of  which  provided 
that  "  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause 
to  be  demolished  all  the  fortifications 
which  his  subjects  have  erected  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  and  other  places  of  the 
territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  within  four  months,"  etc.,  etc 
The  forts  at  Black  River,  and  at  other 
places,  were  accordingly  evacuated  early 
in  1^64.  But,  in  violation  of  the  treaty, 
the  English  seem  to  have  continued  their 
occupation  of  Roatan.  They  also  kept 
up  relations  of  an  improper  nature  with 
the  Indians  on  the  coast,  and  engaged 
largely  in  smuggling,  and  in  other  em- 
ployments closely  allied  to  piracy,  which 
so  exasperated  Spain  that  in  1780  she 
once  more  declared  war.  In  this  year, 
the  authorities  of  Guatemala  again  ex- 
pelled the  English  from  Roatan.  The 
treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  with,  it  would 
seem,  a  special  reference  to  these  islands, 
provided  not  only  that  the  English  should 
abandon  the  continent,  (except  a  certain, 
well  defined  territory,  in  which  they  might 
cut  logwood,  and  nothing  more.)  but  u  all 
islands  whatever  dependent  upon  it" 
The  English  evading  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty,  Spain  insisted  on  more  strin- 
gent terms,  which  were  incorporated  in 
the  supplementary  Treaty  of  1786,  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  the  English 
should  "evacuate  the  country  of  the 
Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in 
general,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  without 
exception."  Nothing  could  be  clearer  ; 
nor  more  explicit  than  this ;  and  it  seems 
that,  failing  to  find  any  means  of  evading  i 
the  provision,  England  did  really  aban-  j 
don,  not  only  these  islands,  but  the  | 
whole  coast. 
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The  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  sus- 
pended by  the  war  of  1796,  when  Eng- 
land, still  hankering  after  these  valuable 
islands,  again  occupied  them,  and  consti- 
tuted them  the  penal  settlements  of  the 
much  injured  natives  whom  their  cruel  ra- 
pacity had  spared  in  St.  Vincent  and  the 
other  Leeward  Islands.  Two  thousand  of 
these,  it  seems,  were  located  upon  Roatan  ; 
bat  as  soon  as  the  invasion  became  known 
in  the  capital  of  Guatemala,  the  Captain 
General  directed  the  Intend  ant  of  Hon- 
duras to  effect  its  resubjugation.  Accor- 
dingly Don  Jose*  Rossi  y  Rubia,  well  sup- 
ported by  officers  and  men,  was  sent  to 
the  island,  which,  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1797,  quietly  surrendered.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  final  attempt  of  the  En- 
glish, during  this  century,  forcibly  to 
seize  upon  these  islands,  which  thencefor- 
ward remaiued  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  stringent  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  1786  were  revived  and  incorporated  in 
a  new  treaty  between  England  and  Spain, 
which  was  concluded  Aug.  28,  1814. 
This  treaty,  in  its  terms,  was  word  for 
word  the  same  with  that  which  we  have 
quoted,  and  excluded  England  "  from  the 
country  of  the  Mosquitos,  the  continent 
in  general,  and  t/te  islands  adjacent  with- 
out exception. "  This  treaty  was  therefore 
in  full  force  and  effect,  and  the  Spaniards 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  island, 
when,  in  1821,  the  Central  American  prov- 
inces threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  Crown.  Up  to  that  time,  Eng- 
land had  acquired  no  shadow  of  a  title, 
by  conquest  or  otherwise,  to  the  island. 
Four  times  she  had  attempted  to  seize  it 
by  force,  and  had  been  as  often  expelled. 
She  had  finally,  and  as  late  as  1814,  by 
solemn  treaty,  bound  herself  utterly  to 
abstain  from  any  further  attempts  at  oc- 
cupation. At  this  time  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  a  British  officer  that  Spain  had 
establishments,  and  kept  up  a  military 
force  on  the  island.* 

At  the  time  of  Central  American  inde 
pendence,  Roatan  and   the   neighboring 
islands  were  dependant  upon,  and  under 
i        the  jurisdiction  of,  the  province  of  Hon- 
duras.    When  that  province  assumed  the 

*  '-The  island  of  Roatan,  as  has  been  previous- 
;  \y  remarked,  belong*  to  Spain,  and  a  military  sta- 

tion is  retnined  on  it.'" — (ifrndcrfton'g  Honduras, 
y.  29 1.)  Il^ndvrsjn.  iL  shoul  I  b-»  observed,  was  an 
En. lish  officer,  in  command  ac  Belize. 


rank  of  a  State,  the  republican  authorities, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  took  possession  of 
these  islands.  They  passed  within  her 
jurisdiction,  and  were  occupied  by  her 
without  dispute  or  hindrance  from  any 
quarter.  Her  title  to  them  was  clear  and 
unquestioned,  and  she  exercised  over 
them  freely  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 

This  state  of  things  continued  after 
Honduras  entered  the  federal  republic  of 
Central  America,  until  May,  1830,  at 
which  time  the  British  Superintendent  of 
Belize,  who  had  become  embittered  against 
the  republic,  in  consequence  of  its  refusal 
to  surrender  certain  runaway  slaves,  in  a 
fit  of  anger  and  revenge,  made  a  descent 
upon  Roatan,  and  seized  it  in  behalf  of 
the  British  crown.  At  this  time,  the 
States  of  Central  America  were  united, 
and  not  to  be  outraged,  as  now,  with  en- 
tire impunity.  The  federal  government 
made  an  immediate  and  energetic  remon- 
strance to  the  British  government,  by 
whom  the  act  was  formally  disavowed, 
and  the  islands  abandoned  by  the  inva- 
ders.* 

From  this  time  until  1841,  the  island 
appears  to  have  remained  in  the  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  people  and  government 
of  Honduras,  although  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  Superintendents  of  Be- 
lize, who  seem  generally  to  have  had  a 
proclivity  to  piracy,  in  virtue  of  their  of- 
fice, were  constantly  on  the  watch  for  pre- 
texts to  add  Roatan  to  their  usurpations 
on  the  coast ;  but  the  rights  of  Honduras 
had  been  too  distinctly  and  too  often  re- 
cognized to  admit  of  being  set  aside  upon 
any  pretext  which  their  fertile  brains  were 
capable  of  devising.  Yet,  in  1841,  Col. 
Macdonald,  Superintendent  of  Belize, 
whose  deeds  in  Central  America  entitle 
him  to  a  place  beside  Morgan,  Scott, 
Mansfeldt,  and  the  other  piratical  chiefs 
who  won  an  infamous  notoriety  in  the 
same  field  of  action,  disregarding  the  fact 
that  the  previous  seizure  of  1830  had 
been  disavowed  by  his  government,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  British  sloop  of  war  Rover 
to  Roatan.  What  followed  is  thus  nar- 
rated by  a  British  author : — uAs  he  ex- 
pected, Col.  Macdonald  found  only  a  few 
inhabitants,  under  care  of  a  sergeant,  and 
a  small  detachment  of  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  State  of  Honduras.     These  being 


*  See  "  Crowe's  Central  America."  p.  133,  and 
•4  Duulap's  Travels  in  America,'"  p.  180 
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incapable  of  resistance,  he  proceeded  to 
haul  down  the  flag  of  the  republic,  and  to 
hoist  that  of  Great  Britain  in  its  stead. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  re  embarked, 
than  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  union  jack  replaced  by  the  blue  and 
white  stripes  of  Honduras.  He  subse- 
quently returned,  and  completed  the  in- 
glorious revolution,  by  taking  such  pre- 
cautions and  maJcing  such  threats  as  he 
thought  necessary."* 

Thus,  in  time  of  peace  with  Honduras, 
whose  authority  over  Roatan  the  British 
government  had  distinctly  recognized, 
that  island  was  again  forcibly  seized  by 
the  officers  of  Great  Britain.  The  re- 
public of  Central  America  had  been  dis- 
solved since  1830.  and  the  State  of  Hon- 
duras was  too  feeble,  and  too  much  dis- 
tracted by  internal  factions,  to  make  any 
resistance  to  this  most  flagrant  aggression. 
It  nevertheless  protested  energetically 
against  the  invasion ;  but  its  communica- 
tions do  not  appear  to  have  been  answer- 
ed. Macdonald,  in  the  meantime,  had 
made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  all  the  Cen- 
tral American  States,  that  the  British 
government  found  it  politic  to  remove 
him.  This  was  done  in  1843,  when  Col- 
onel Fancourt  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
This  gentleman,  it  is  presumed,  was  in- 
structed to  preserve  greater  moderation 
than  his  predecessor ;  at  any  rate,  the 
government  of  Honduras  thought  the  oc- 
casion favorable  to  renew  its  representa- 
tions concerning  the  unjust  and  piratical 
seizure  of  Roatan.  It  therefore  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Colonel  Fancourt,  complain- 
ing of  Macdonald's  conduct,  and  request- 
ing the  immediate  surrender  of  the  island ; 
to  which  that  officer  replied  in  polite  but 
general  terms,  evading  all  responsibility 
by  referring  the  letter  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment. The  result  was  an  instruction 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Chatfield,  to  acquaint 
the  government  of  Honduras  that  when 
Colonel  Macdonald  hauled  down  the  flag 
of  that  State,  in  Roatan,  it  was  by  order 
of  the  British  government. 

Of  course,  this  was  untrue,  for  the 
seizure  was  Macdon  aid's  own  affair;  but 
the  British  government,  by  this  declara- 
tion, assumed  the  responsibility  of  the 
act.  Mr.  Chatfield,  prominent  in  this  age 
for  doing  offensive  things  in  the  most  of- 

•  "  Crowe's  Central  America,"  p.  212. 


fensive  manner,  did  not  fail  to  superadd 
to  the  British  avowal  of  the  act,  abundant 
threats  of  "  severe  punishment "  if  the 
government  of  Honduras  should  thence- 
forward exercise  or  assume  to  exercise 
authority  in  Roatan.  In  this,  he  no  doubt 
exceeded  his  instructions,  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  screening  an  over-zealous  offi- 
cer ;  for  it  seems  incredible  that  Great 
Britain  cherished  the  cold  blooded  design 
of  robbing  Honduras  of  these  portions  of 
her  territory,  in  the  face  of  her  own  treat- 
ies of  1786  and  1814,  and  her  own  disa- 
vowal of  the  seizure  of  the  islands  in 
1830.  The  assumption  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  Macdonald's  misdeeds  did 
not  necessarily  imply  that  Great  Brit- 
ain pretended  to  territorial  rights  in  the 
islands.  But,  kept  in  awe  by  Chatfield's 
threats,  and  by  blockades,  and  other  vio- 
lent measures,  Honduras  hesitated  to  re- 
assert her  authority,  and  confined  herself 
to  the  only  resort  of  a  weak  power,  re- 
monstrance and  protest. 

In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  negroes, 
liberated  slaves  from  the  Cayman  islands, 
established  themselves  here.  Upon  their 
reports,  others  followed,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  population,  by  increase 
and  emigration,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
a  thousand.  For  some  time  they  appear 
to  have  been  without  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, living  in  very  primitive  style  ;  bat 
with  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  they  or- 
ganized a  kind  of  council,  and  elected  its 
members  from  amongst  themselves.  This 
condition  of  things  did  not  escape  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Belize  superintend- 
ent, who,  as  the  Cayman  islanders  were 
British  subjects,  failed  not  to  discover 
here  some  kind  of  pretext  for  assuming 
the  control  and  sovereignty  of  the  islands 
He  seems  to  have  informed  the  inhabi- 
tants, at  various  times,  that,  as  English 
subjects,  he  should  be  glad,  if  they  de- 
sired it,  to  nominate  magistrates  in  the 
island,  to  keep  the  peace  between  them ; 
that  he  did  not  claim  the  authority  to  in- 
terfere in  their  local  affairs,  but  that  he 
was  willing  to  do  so,  on  their  application 
to  that  effect.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  islanders  preferred  to  elect  their 
own  magistrates,  the  principal  of  whom 
was  a  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  year  that,  having 
been  properly  instructed  in   their  r&k: 
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they  "  applied  "  to  Col.  Fancourt  "  to  es- 
tablish a  regular  form  of  government  in 
the  island  1"  How  far  this  "  application" 
was  brought  about  by  the  English  agents 
it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  ;  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  adroit  and  plausible  way  of 
consummating  the  violence  of  Macdonald. 
In  consequence  of  this  "  application," 
Gapt.  Jolly,  of  the  British  navy,  was  sent 
to  Roatan  by  Sir  Charles  Grey,  Colonial 
Secretary,  to  ascertain  of  the  inhabitants 
(the  1,500  or  2,000  negroes  aforesaid), 
whether,  if  the  government  appointed  a 
paid  magistrate  in  the  island,  they  would 
consent  to  pay  a  land  tax  of  a  shilling  an 
acre  to  the  British  crown.  To  this  prop- 
osition, commended  by  the  guns  of  a  ves- 
sel of  war,  and  a  variety  of  other  argu- 
ments equally  potent,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  negroes  gave  their  con- 
sent. Thereupon  Col.  Woodhouse,  the 
present  superintendent,  who  qualified  him- 
self for  his  position  as  the  accomplice  of 
Torrington,  in  Ceylon,  seems  to  have  gone 
in  person  to  Roatan,  where,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  1851,  a  convenient  "general 
meeting  "  duly  registered  his  decrees,  and 
the  islands  of  Roatan,  Bonaca,  Utila,  etc., 
were  declared  attached  to  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  Belize,  under  the  name  of 
the  «  Bay  Islands."  The  force  of  Mac- 
donald was  backed  by  the  fraud  of  Wood- 
house,  and  England  fathered  the  infamy 
of  both ! 

It  was  not,  however,  until  July,  1852, 
that  the  felony  was  fully  consummated, 
by  the  u  Proclamation  "  of  "  Charles  Au- 
gustus Gore,  Colonial  Secretary,"  and  Ro- 
atan and  its  dependencies  formally  estab- 
lished a  "  colony  "  of  the  British  crown  ! 
This  high-hand  act  has  been  perpetrated 
in  defiance  of  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  sanctioned  by  nearly  every 
succeeding  President,  and  distinctly  re- 
affirmed by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Hise,  that,  '•  to  permit  Euro- 
pean governments  to  establish  new  colo- 
nies upon  this  continent,  would  be  to 
jeopard  the  independence  and  ruin  the 
interests  of  the  American  Republics." 
Not  only  has  this  act  been  perpetrated  in 
defiance  of  this  principle,  but  in  open  and 
flagrant  contempt  of  the  Treaty  of  1851 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  which  provides  that  they  neither 
shall  u  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  do. 
minion  over  any  part  of  Central  America.'' 


It  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  day, 
boldly,  and  openly,  without  so  much  as 
eliciting  the  protest,  or  even  attracting 
the  notice  of  that  weakly -wicked,  and 
wickedly-weak  administration,  which  has 
weighed  like  a  monstrous  night-mare  on 
the  country  for  the  past  two  years,  but 
which  now  totters  to  its  ignominious 
close  !  Thank  God,  the  reign  of  imbe- 
cility and  poltroonry  is  almost  over,  and 
the  rights,  honor,  and  interests  of  the 
country  will  soon  pass  to  the  keeping  of 
other  and  abler  men.  To  the  new  admin- 
istration; we  look  with  confidence,  both 
for  a  new  policy,  and  for  a  redress  of  past 
errors :  and  we  indulge  the  hope  that  one 
of  its  earliest  acts  will  be  a  full  and  rigid 
inquiry,  not  only  into  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  so-called  "  Bay  Islands,"  but  in 
those  of  Central  America  generally. 

Honduras,  weak,  and  powerless  as  she 
is  to  enforce  her  rights,  has  nevertheless 
boldly  asserted,  and  still  continues  to 
assert  them.  In  doing  this  against  a  great 
and  unscrupulous  foe,  she  has  relied  upon 
the  United  States  for  sympathy  and  sup- 
port. But  up  to  this  time  that  reliance 
has  been  met,  as  we  have  seen,  with  cold- 
ness and  inaction.  We  are  therefore  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  confidence  in  the 
United  States  has  been  impaired,  and 
American  influence  seriously  diminished.* 


*  A  Correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Herald," 
writes  from  Belise,  underrate  of  Nov.  8,  1852,  as 
follows  : 

*'  The  commandant  of  the  town  of  Truxillo  has 
been  over  to  the  island  of  Roatan,  and  made  a  for- 
mal and  solemn  protest  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
Honduras  against  the  recent  acts  of  Her  Britanic 
RIajesty — her  proclamation,  and  taking  possession 
of  that  and  the  surrounding  islands  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Superintendent.  He  also  declared  those 
islands  to  be  a  part  of  and  belonging  to  the  State 
of  Honduras.  A  gentleman  from  tUe  interior  of 
that  State  iuforms  me  that  the  State  of  Honduras 
will  maintain  the  territorial  right  to  those  islands 
against  the  world.  He  says  much  dissatisfaction 
exists  in  regard  to  the  way  the  United  States  has 
attempted  to  assist  England  to  rob  Nicaragua,  of 
her  territory  ;  and  that  the  conduct  oi  your  govern- 
ment and  that  of  England  in  this  matter  will  unite 
the  States  of  Central  America;  that  they  may  be 
annihilated,  but  cannot  and  will  not  consent  to  be 
dismembered,  or  have  any  part  taken  from  them. 
He  further  says,  that  they  are  not  insensible  to 
their  own  weakness,  and  if  annihilated  in  defend- 
ing their  rights,  they  will  at  least  have  the  satis- 
faction of  being  in  the  right,  and  leave  the  odium 
or  infamy  of  such  conduct  to  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans. He  also  further  says,  we  (meaning  the  peo- 
ple of  Central  America.)  expected  protection  and 
assistance  from  the  United  States— we  were  led 
by  her  officials  to  think  that,  even  to  a  rupture 
with  England,  the  United  States  would  resist  any 
interference  with  the  territory  of  this  continent 
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Wc  cannot  conclude  this  article,  with- 
out quoting  a  single  significant  paragraph 
from  a  recent  British  Author : 

"  To  sum  up  ouf  acquisitions  in  Central 
America,  we  have,  at  the  present  time, 
delusive  of  such  smaller  items  as  Eoatan 
and  other  island,  a  total  of  66,600  square 
miles,  or  38,784,000  acres,  over  which  we 
exercise  full  control,  being  nearly  a  third 
of  Central  America,  and  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain  /"* 

Here  is  the  confession  that  England 
has  seized,  in  Central  America  alone,  an 
extent  of  territory  nearly  double  that  of 
Cuba — seized  it  by  naked  force,  or  on 
pretexts  so  bald  and  fallacious  that  they 
serve  only  to  render  conspicuous  the 
crimes  which  they  were  designed  to  con- 
ceal !  And  yet  it  is  a  nation  thus  guilty, 
which  has  the  audacity  to  lecture  the 
United  States  upon  an  observance  of  the 
"  common  rules  of  public  morality."  "  It 
is  with  regret  fully  equal  to  our  apprehen- 
sions," says  the  London  Times,  u  that  we 
notice  the  existence,  in  the  American  de- 
mocracy, of  a  spirit  which  has  already 
more  than  once  rushed  into  war  on  frivo- 
lous pretences,  and  which  overlooks  and 
thrusts  aside  the  most  unquestionable 
rules  of  territorial  right  and  political 
equity  towards  foreign  States." 

To  call  these  imputations  upon  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  United  States 
atrocious  calumnies,  is  to  characterize 
them  only  as  they  deserve.  Their  asser- 
tion and  re-assertion  by  the  publicists  of 
Europe,  denote  a  moral  obliquity,  and  a 
persistence  in  wrong,  which  is  unworthy 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  of  the 
comity  which  should  exist  amongst  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  governments,  of 
different  nations. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  since  their  or- 
ganization as  a  federal  republic,  have 
nearly  quadrupled  their  territories.  That 
republic  now  extends  from  one  great 
ocean  to  the  other — from  the  torrid  to 
the  frigid  zone — over  twenty-fire  degrees 
of  latitude  and  fifty  of  longitude  j  and 

Bat  we  fear  we  have  been  deceived ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  by  those  we  reposed  great  confidence  in. 
This  man,  who  was  formerly  a  government  officer, 
is  a  man  of  extensive  wealth  and  information,  and 
assures  me  these  are  the  words  and  opinions  of 
nine  oat  of  every  ten  persons  in  the  States  of  San 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica." 
*  Crowe's  Central  America,  p.  220. 


embraces  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  square  miles  of  surface — equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  Europe.  Yet 
the  United  States  of  North  America 
never  acquired  one  foot  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory except  by  fair  purchase  and  open 
and  honorable  negotiation.  The  purchase 
of  Florida,  Louisiana,  California,  and  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  were  all  and  each  of 
them  legitimate  acts,  sanctioned  by  every 
principle  of  public  morality,  and  against 
which  no  nation  under  heaven  had  any 
just  reason  to  complain.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  whoever  charges  the  United 
States  with  "  thrusting  aside  the  most  un- 
questionable rules  of  territorial  right  and 
political  equity,"  or  with  compassing  the 
acquisition  of  territory  "by  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable means,"  utters  a  gross  and 
malignant  libel  upon  a  people  to  whose 
international  moderation  all  history  fails 
to  furnish  a  parallel,  and  to  which  Eng- 
land, above  all  other  nations  under  hea- 
ven, affords  the  most  abundant  and  flag- 
rant contrasts.  We  deny  indignantly 
the  allegations  and  imputations  of  the 
Times,  and  challenge  an  appeal  to  facta 
Its  assults  upon  the  American  character 
are  pitiful  exhibitions  of  human  folly,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  igno- 
rance or  malignity  is  the  predominant  ele- 
ment. 

But  America  needs  no  vindication  from 
these  aspersions.  We  commenced  this 
article  with  no  view  of  wasting  time  or 
space  in  refuting  charges,  the  falsity  of 
which  none  knows  so  well  as  those  who 
make  them.  Our  purpose  was  simply  to 
show  that,  while  England  is  presuming  to 
instruct  us  in  the  principles  of  "  interna- 
tional morality,"  and  with  grave  visage 
and  elevated  eyes  is  exhorting  us  to  ob- 
serve the  "  comity  of  nations."  and  es- 
pecially to  abstain  from  indulgence  in  the 
exciting  luxury  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment, as  a  thing  improper  and  dangerous 
at  this  stage  of  our  youthful  career,  mag- 
isterially and  severely  hinting  the  while 
at  the  old  buga-boos  of  Europe's  effete 
diplomacy,  "triple  treaties"  and  "joint 
representations,"  and  "  necessities  of  in- 
terference"— that  while  England  is  doing 
this,  she  is  actually,  within  our  own 
waters,  and  almost  within  cannon  shot  of 
that  island  which  she  is  anxious  to  con- 
tinue beneath  the  iron  heel  of  Spanish 
rule,  violating  most  flagrantly  every  prin 
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ciple  of  "  international  morality,"  and 
rudely  thrusting  aside  ;*  the  most  unques- 
tionable rules  of  territorial  right  and  po- 
litical equity."  We  charge  that,  within 
this  very  hour,  the  government  of  Eng- 
land has  consummated  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  a  felony 
upou  the  territories  of  a  feeble  American 
republic,  without  even  the  shallow  pretext 
of  supporting  a  savage  king  of  its  own 
creation — without  the  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse, or  the  semblance  of  a  decent  pre- 
text. 

We  charge  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment the  perpetration  of  an  atrocity  in 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  fully  as  henious  as 
any  of  those  which  she  has  committed 
yearly,  for  the  last  half  century,  in  India 
— as  unjustifiable  and  as  great  a  violation 
of  u  the  sacred  principles  of  international 
law "  as  the  seizure  of  Malta,  the  "  land 
stealing "  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the 
"  piracy"  of  Aden.    Aden,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  seized  under  no  other 
than  the  alleged    necessity  for    a    coal 
station.     Malta,  perfidiously  occupied  by 
Napoleon,  was  captured  by  the  English, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  its  right- 
ful owners,  but  to  hold  it  as  a  fortress 
dominating    the    Mediterranean.       The 
Ionian  Islands  were  occupied  under  the 
false  pretence  of  protection,  which  was 
never  sought  for,  and  which  is  constantly 
disclaimed  by  the  Islanders.      The  Cape 
was  taken  and  is  held  agaiust  the  wishes 
of  its  people  ;  Afghanistan  was  overun  to 
prevent  Russian  diplomacy  from  taking 
a  foot-hold  there  ;  Hong  Kong  was  wrest- 
ed from  China,  to  force   a  contraband 
poison   down    Chinese    throats ;    Sindh, 
Assam,  the  Punjaub,  and  now  Birmah, 
have  all  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  British  cupi- 
dity and  injustice,  yet  the  virtuous  states- 
men of  England,  and  the  meek  exponent 
of  their    pharisaical    morality,  laments 
-with  inconsolable  grief  and  deep  travail 
of  spirit,  the  "fearful  progress   of  the 
policy  of  conquest "  in  the  United  States 
of  America  I    Out  upon  the  hypocrites  ! 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  question  of 
the  Bav  Island  Colony  and  the  relations  which  ex- 
ist between  the  United  States  and  Central  Amer- 
ica in  general  have  been  the  subject  of  several  de- 
bates in  the  Senate.  Certain  old  fogy  and  anti 
American  newspapers  have  sought  to  cover  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Clayton  by  the  old  habit  of  habitual 


misrepresentation.  It  is  set  up  in  that  ex-Secre- 
tary's defence,  in  justification  of  absolute  negation 
of  the  whole  object  of  the  treaty  by  an  endorse- 
ment falsi  tying  it,  aud  in  justification  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Bay  Colony,  ftst.That  the  Bay  Colony 
islands  are  "dependencies  ot  Honduras,"  and  as 
such  are  exempted  from  the  treaty  by  the  secret 
article;  and  2udly,  That-  "British  Honduras  "  or 
Belize,  or  as  it  is  more  properly  called  "  Wallace  " 
from  a  Scotch  Reviewer  who  formerly  settled  there, 
is  the  Stale  ol  Honduras  referred  to  in  the  endorse- 
ment to  treaty.  We  regret  ear  space  is  too  limited 
to  enter  into  the  full  detail  of  these  falsities,  but  we 
can  condense  into  heads  the  absolute  truths: 

lsr,  It  is  not  true  that  the  Bay  Colony  islands 
are  dependencies  of  British  Honduras  or  Belize. 

2nd,  Belize  or  British  Honduras  is  not  the  State 
of  Honduras,  or  any  part  of  it.  The  state  or  for- 
merly province  of  Honduras  lies  between  Lat.  14° 
16°  N.  and  Long.  32°  28^  West.  The  English 
settlement  ol  the  Belize  (called  British  Honduras,^ 
on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  En- 
glish first  to  give  a  name  and  lound  on  that  name 
a  claim  ol  sovereignty)  lies  on  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan  and  is  separated  from  Honduras  proper 
by  the  stato  of  Guatemala. 

3d,  The  islands  in  question  lie  along  the  north 
chore  and  within  sight  of  the  State  of  Honduras, 
and  are  and  have  always  been,  until  violently 
seized  by  Great  Britain,  dependencies  on  it  both 
as  a  province  and  republic. 

4th,  The  British  never  had  any  sovereignty  or 
claim  of  sovereignty  in  over  or  in  behalf  of  the 
state  of  Houduras. 

And  5th,  The  settlement  of  the  Belize  has  al- 
ways been  a  settlement  for  certain  purposes  of  cut- 
ting logwood,  and  by  treaty  has  again  and  again 
been  declared  by  Spain  and  England  not  to  be  oc- 
cupancy lor  the  purpose  of  possession,  or  even  cul- 
tivation, or  for  the  exercise  of  any  sovereignty — 
that  by  such  treaties  England  has  again  and  again 
renounced  such  intentions,  and  that  her  existence 
in  Belize  is  now,  and  has  been,  so  far  foith  ol  the 
original  dye-wood  occupancy  and  its  subsequent 
abnegation  by  her.  an  usurpation,  against  which  she 
had  been  pledged  to  the  power  of  Spain  and  of 
course  to  the  stutes  subsequently  formed  by  righto! 
independence  from  her  colonies. 

lc  will  be  seen  therefore  that  this  whole  defence 
of  Mr.  Clayton  is,  lrom  beginning  to  end  a  humbug, 
and  a  part  ot  the  deception  he  and  all  those  con- 
nected with  this  transaction  have  throughout  prac- 
tised. Mr.  Cla> ton  could  not  and  did  not  make  a 
new  title  tor  England  to  new  countries,  uulesi  he 
meant  by  his  treaty  to  do  the  very  opposite  of 
what  he  pretended  he  aimed  at  doing.  Now  what 
title  the  British  had  in  Central  America  and  whero, 
may  be  judged  at  once. 

Jt  is  well  known  that  early  in  the  last,  in  fact  as 
early  as  the  preceding  century,  the  English  made 
various  establishments  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cen- 
tral America,  for  the  purpose,  or  under  the  pretext, 
of  cutting  dye-woods,  'ihese  establishments  were 
viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  Spanish  crown,  as  dero- 
gating from  its  sovereignty  over  these  countries, 
which  led  to  frequent  disputes,  and  tinally  to  a  war, 
which  terminated  in  17b3.  By  the  17th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  that  year,  it  was  provided, 
that  "  iiis  Britaunic  Majesty  shall  cause  to  be  de- 
molished all  the  fortifications  which  his  subjects 
have  erected  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  other 
places  of  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  within  four  months,"  etc.  AtCjordJngly 
the  Euglish  demolished  their  forts,  but  still  kept  up 
some  oi  their  establishments,  which  again  led  to  a 
war.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  English  might  cut  logwood,  etc.,  in 
the  distriot  ••  lying  between  the  River  Hondo  and 
Belize,  provided  that  these  ttipulationt  uhall  not 
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be  considered  as  derogating,  in  anywise,  from  the  I 
rights  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Spain."  | 
It  also  provided  that  all  the  English  who  were  dis- 
persed, *'  whether  on  the  Spanish  continent,  or  in 
any  of  the  islands  whatever  dependent  upon  it," 
should  at  once  evacuate  their  establishments,  and 
retire  within  the  district  above  defined. 

These  provisions  not  being  sufficiently  stringent 
to  satisfy  Spain,  or  having  been  evaded  by  the 
English,  another  treaty  was  made  in  1786,  in  terms 
as  distinct  and  explicit  as  it  was  in  the  power  of 
language  to  make  it.  And  <as  this  treaty  was  re- 
vived in  1814,  and  is  still  in  force,  we  bog  to  quote 
the  articles  defining  not  only  the  limits  of  Belize, 
but  the  nature  of  the  tenure  under  which  it  can 
lawfully  bo  held  by  Great  Britain.  In  the  first 
place  it  provides  that : — 

"Art.  I.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
the  other  colonists  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate  the  country 
of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in  gener- 
al, AND  THE  ISLANDS  ADJACENT,  WITHOUT  EXCEP- 
TION, situated  beyond  the  line  hereinafter  described, 
as  what  ought  to  be  the  frontier  of  the  extent  of 
territory  granted  by  His  Catholic  Majesty  to  the 
English,  for  the  uses  specified  in  the  3d  article  of 
the  present  convention.  ' 

Art.  H.  defines  these  limits  as  follows : 

"  The  English  line,  beginning  from  the  sea,  shall 
take  the  centre  of  the  river  Si  bun  or  Iabon,  and 
continue  up  to  the  source  of  said  river,  from  thence 
it  shall  cross  in  a  straight  line  the  intermediate 
land,  till  it  intersects  the  river  Wallis  (Belize) ;  and 
by  the  centre  of  the  same  river  the  said  line  shall 
descend  to  the  point  where  it  will  meet  the  line 
already  settled  and  marked  out  by  the  Commisa- 
ries  of  the  two  crowns  in  1783." 

Art.  III.  provides  that  the  English  may  cut 
wood,  and  "  gather  such  fraits  of  the  earth  as  are 
purely  natural  or  uncultivated,"  within  the  abovo 
district,  and  continues  : 

"Bat  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  this  stipulation 
is  never  to  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  establishing  in 
that  country  anv  plantation  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa, 
or  other  like  articles,  or  any  fabric  or  manufacture 
by  means  of  mills  or  other  machines  whatsoever, 
(this  restriction,  however,  does  not  regard  the  use 
of  saw-mills,  for  cutting  or  otherwise  preparing  the 
wood.)  since  all  the  lands  in  question  being  indis- 
putably acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  no  settlement  of  that  kind,  or  the  population 
which  would  follow,  could  be  allowed." 

Now  the  limits  here  assigned  to  the  English,  in- 
cludes no  islands,  bat  Article  IV.  provides  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  coast  is  dangerous,  the  English  shall 
be  permitted  to  occupy  a  single  small  island  known 
as  '•  Casina,"  *4  St.  George's  Kay,"  or  •«  Caya  Casi- 
na ;"  bat  this  permission  is  only  to  be  made  use  of 
for  purposes  of  utility ;  and  "  no  fortifications  can 
be  erected,  or  troops  established  there."  Article 
V.  also  provides  that  a  custerof  small  islands  ly- 
ing u  eight  leagues  from  the  river  Belize,  three 
from  the  river  Sib  ran.  and  seven  from  Cayo  Casi- 
no,'' may  also  be  used  by  the  English  for  refitting 
their  ships,  but  under  the  same  conditions  with 
Cayo  Casino,  as  respects  fortifications,  etc.  Arti- 
cle VL  allows  the  English  to  fish  on  the  coast;  as 


defined  in  Article  II.,  but  without  going  out  of  its 
boundaries.  Article  VII.  provides  for  the  express- 
reservation  of  "  Spanish  sovereignty  over  the  coun- 
try," and  against  the  formation  of  any  "  system  of 
government,  either  military  or  civil;'1  and  Articles 
X.  and  XI.  provide  that  not  only  shall  the  English 
evacuate  the  "  entire  continent  in  general  and  the 
islands  adjacent  without  exception,"  and  retire 
within  the  limits  above  specified,  but  the  "king of  ' 
England  solemnly  engages  that  should  any  of  his 
subjects  "  be  so  daring  as  to  presume  to  obstruct 
the  entire  evacuation  already  agreed  upon.  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  so  far  from  affording  them  the 
least  succor,  or  even  protection,  will  disavow  then 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  at  he  will  equally  do 
those  who  may  hereafter  attempt  to  settle  upon  ter- 
ritories belonging  to  the  Spanish  Dominion." 

Such  is  the  only  title  England  has  to  any  porttol 
of  Central  America.  Therefore  none  whatever  to 
any  portion  of  the  State  of  Honduras  or  it*  depen- 
dencies, os  the  Bay  of  Islands  are. 

And  here  permit  me  to  refer  to  another  question, 
which  arises  in  connection  with  this  matter.  To 
whom  docs  Belize  itself  belong  1  Clearly  to  the  Re- 
public of  Guatemala.  The  territory  was  included 
in  the  Province  of  Guatemala  under  the  crown,  and 
when  that  province  threw  off  the  rule  of  Spain,  and 
secured  its  independence,  it  acquired  all  the  para- 
mount rights  which  had  pertained  to  the  mother 
country,  actual  and  reserved.  It  has  asserted  these 
rights  over  Belize,  and  now  asserts  them.  Mr. 
Clayton  did  not  probably  intend  to  compromise  the 
rights  of  Guatemala  by  his  treaty;  that  treaty  in 
fact  sustains  them ;  but  the  fatal  explanations  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Bulwer  do  seriously  compromise 
them.  They  leave  Guatemala  single-handed  and 
unsupported  in  the  assertion  of  its  rights  against 
Great  Britain,  and  are  thus  far  a  clear  act  of  injus- 
tice against  that  State.  It  is  a  foot  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  England  has  never  yet  organised  Belize  as 
a  colony,  although  she  has,  in  all  other  respects,  vi- 
olated the  condition  under  which  she  came  into  its 
occupation.  In  all  the  acts  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  Crown  touching  Belize,  it  is  spoken  of  as 
being  in  the  "possession"  but  not  within  the  "  do- 
minions "  of  the  British  crown.  (See  57  George  III-, 
General  Act,  and  3d  George,  69.)  And  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  arisen  with  Guatemala,  in  re- 
spect to  sovereignty  over  it,  England  has  bee* 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  her  conditional  and  limi- 
ted tennure  from  Spam,  and  claim  that  being  held 
by  her,  Belize  did  not  participate  in  the  independ- 
ence of  the  province,  to  which  it  originally  belong- 
ed. And  I  hove  reason  to  believe  that  negotiations 
have  been  opened  at  Madrid  for  the  absolute  ces- 
sion of  Belize  to  England.  This  proposition  has 
been  coupled  with  others  relating  to  Cuba,  and 
made  one  of  the  conditions  of  English  support  of 
Spanish  authority  in  that  Island.  But  Spain,  to 
her  credit  be  it  said,  hesitates  to  sanction  the  doc- 


trine that,  in  the  general  independence  of  her 
nies,  there  could  be  local  exceptions  from  accidental 
conditions.  These  are  questions  which  will  certain- 
ly arise  within  the  next  four  yean,  and  in  waist) 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  take  a  port,  unless  thty 
shall  be  barred  by  the  alleged  "  exceptions  "  to 
the  treaty  of  1880. 
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PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  LOUIS  SCHLESINGER, 


OF  ADVENTURES  IN  CUBA  AND  CEUTxV 
(continued.) 


It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  August,  (Thursday.) 
when  we  began  to  break  up  our  encamp- 
ment in  the  little  village  of  Las  Pozas,  to 
strike  into  the  interior.  Col.  Haynes, 
after  the  loss  of  Downman,  killed  in  bat- 
tle, and  Crittenden  lost,  was  now  the  se- 
nior American  officer.  Mingled  emotions 
possessed  our  minds,  as  we  marched  along 
under  the  starlight.  We  had,  it  is  true,- the 
exultation  of  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  pre- 
vious morning ;  in  which  less  than  300  raw, 
undisciplined  and  ill-armed  volunteers 
had  put  to  flight,  with  great  slaughter, 
three  times  their  number  of  the  picked 
Spanish  troops  selected,  as  "  companias 
de  preferential  to  strike  the  first  blow 
against  the  Expedition.  But  that  exulta- 
tion was  still,  at  the  same  time,  bitterly 
saddened  by  the  thought  of  the  calamities 
which  had  already  befallen  us ;  already, 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  bold  and  chival- 
rous enterprise.  Crittenden's  unaccount- 
able conduct  in  his  prolonged  separation  ; 
the  alarm  about  his  fate,  which  had 
now  become  almost  certainty,  though  we 
bad  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  an  opinion  as 
to  its  precise  mode  and  form ;  the  losses 
in  the  battle  which  we  had  to  mourn,  in 
the  persons  of  comrades  so  noble,  so  dear, 
and  so  valuable  to  the  expedition,  as  Pra- 
gay,  Downman,  Gotay,  and  Oberto ;  the 
painful  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  fate 
of  the  wounded  whom  we  had  to  leave  be- 
hind at  Las  Pozas,  exposed  to  the  cow- 
ardly cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  who  would 
promptly  enter  the  place  after  our  evacu- 
ation of  it ; — all  these  motives  to  sadness 
weighed  heavily  on  the  hearts  probably 
of  all  of  us ;  while  some  of  us,  whom  mili- 
tary experience  had  made  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  indispensableness  of  subor- 
dination and  of  a  spirit  of  obedience  in 
all  military  enterprises,  thought  forbod- 
ingly  of  the  bad  symptoms  in  that  respect 
which  had  been  already,  more  than  once, 
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fatally  exhibited  among  our  men,  at  criti- 
cal moments  of  service  required. 

Still,  though  thus  bleeding  from  pain- 
ful wounds,  (we  did  not  yet  know  how 
mortal  one  of  them,  Crtitcnden,  was  des- 
tined to  prove  to  us  !)  we  were  a  victori- 
ous army,  and,  come  what  might,  enough 
had  at  least  been  done  for  glory.  We 
might  fail  in  giving  liberty  to  Cuba,  we 
might  perish  in  the  attempt,  but  the  his- 
tory of  Las  Pozas  was  at  least  ours,  whe- 
ther for  life  or  for  death.  We  might 
meet  the  fate  of  all  forlorn-Jiopes ;  but  we 
had  established  a  clear  demonstration,  by 
what  was  done  in  that  rarely  paralleled 
fight,  by  "  Yankee  "  courage  and  marks- 
manship, as  to  what  could  have  been  done 
with  but  a  slight  variation  of  circum- 
stances and  fortune,  and  as  to  what  would 
be  done  when,  by  some  other  succeeding 
hand,  the  flint  should  be  picked  and  tried 
again;  and  this  in  itself  assured  the  eventual 
triumph  of  the  cause  we  fought  for.  If 
we  were  struck  to  death,  as  we  now  see 
to  have  been  the  fact,  by  the  disaster  of 
Crittenden,  without  at  the  time  knowing 
our  wound,  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of 
Spanish  dominion  in  Cuba  by  the  battle 
of  Las  Pozas;  a  second  good  blow,  too, 
being  afterwards  given  at  Frias.  And 
that  her  tyrants  fully  understood  and  now 
understand  this  truth,  I  have  no  man- 
ner of  doubt.  This  thought  consoled 
General  Lopez  through  all  the  worst  that 
fortune  yet  had  in  store  for  us  ! 

In  leaving  Las  Pozas,  we  took,  not  the 
high  road,  but  a  small  footpath,  which 
crossed  a  small  creek  in  the  rear  of  the 
village,  leading  in  about  a  south-easterly 
direction  into  the  mountains.  The  Gene- 
ral hoped  to  surprise  and  capture  the 
capitan  de  partido^  or  the  local  military 
and  civil  authority  of  the  small  district, 
who  was  reported  by  the  country  people  to 
be  hiding  among  some  hills  about  six  miles 
distant,  named,  as  nearly  as  I  recollect 
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(I  do  not  vouch  for  the  name)  Las  Cacaragi- 
caras.  We  marched  along  in  Indian  file, 
forming,  of  course,  a  long  extended  line. 

We  had  with  us  the  six  Spanish  sol- 
diers who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Las 
Pozas ;  and  who  continued  to  serve  with 
us  with  good  will  through  our  succeeding 
adventures,  till  the  enterprise  had  become 
hopeless,  and  themselves  worn  out  with 
fatigue.  (They  certainly  could  have  easily 
escaped  from  us  at  any  day  if  they  had 
chosen  to  do  so.  When  they  eventually 
fell  off  from  us,  it  was  with  General  Lo- 
pez's consent,  who  told  them  they  had 
better  go  and  get  back  into  their  old  com- 
panies. The  mode  in  which  they  were 
taken  prisoners  indicated  pretty  clearly 
that  their  real  object  had  been  to  desert 
and  join  us.  They  were  a  sergeant  and 
five  privates.) 

We  missed  the  object  of  surprising  the 
Gapitan  of  Las  Pozas,  and  I  believe 
mainly  from  the  loose  fashion  in  which 
the  General's  order  to  maintain  perfect 
silence  was  observed.  I  communicated 
the  order  to  Col.  Haynes,  as  we  approach- 
ed some  houses,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be 
paased  along  the  line ;  but  this  was  done 
in  such  a  way  that,  as  the  word  rolled 
along  through  about  290  voices,  a  great 
deal  more  noise  was  produced  than  if  no 
particular  attempt  at  silence  had  been 
made.  We  were  told  that  the  Capitan 
was  warned  of  our  approach  by  our  own 
noise,  and  made  a  hasty  escape  from  the 
house  where  he  was  hiding.  The  Gene- 
ral had  been  anxious  to  catch  him,  par- 
ticularly in  order  that  he  might  serve  as 
a  hostage  to  strengthen  the  chance  of 
obtaining  Christian  treatment  for  our 
wounded  comrades  left  behind  at  Las 
Pozas.  We  missed  it,  however.  I  have 
already  stated  that  our  wounded  were  all 
butchered  in  cold  blood,  as  they  lay  side 
by  side  by  the  Spanish  wounded,  whom 
the  General  had  tended  as  kindly  as  his 
own ;  Pragay  and  Gotay  alone  escaping 
that  fate  at  the  hands  of  their  ferocious 
enemies,  on  their  very  entrance, — the  for- 
mer by  his  own  poniard,  the  latter  by  his 
fistol.  The  capture  of  the  Capitan  of 
ias  Pozas  by  us,  might,  or  might  not, 
have  saved  them ;  probably  not 

At  about  nine  o'clock  we  halted  at  a 
vegaf  or  farm-house,  being  by  this  time 
very  much  in  need  of  refreshment,  as 
well  as  of  rest.  The  time's  were  soon  com- 


ing when  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
because  we  wanted  either  of  these  we  had 
only  to  halt  and  take  it.  The  inmates, 
who  were  two  men,  a  lady,  and  some 
young  ladies,  her  daughters,  and  some 
boys,  were  not  a  little  confounded  on  our 
presenting  ourselves.  They  made,  how- 
ever, great  demonstrations  of  pleasure, 
the  ladies  weeping  for  joy,  and  embracing 
the  General.  We  here  learned  that  the 
force  of  the  enemy  was  mostly  behind  us : 
also  that  there  had  been  a  rising  at  Pinar 
del  Bio,  the  principal  town  of  the  Vuelta 
Abajo,  to  the  westward,  and  that  they 
were  anxiously  waiting  our  coming  to 
unite  with  us.  After  a  short  stay  we 
were  conducted,  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  to  another  farm  house  belonging  to 
tho  same  family,  at  no  great  distance, 
where  tho  General  halted  for  a  few  hours, 
and  gave  the  men  a  good  meal,  from  a 
couple  of  young  oxen  killed  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  plantains,  corn,  &c.  j  for  which 
the  General  gave  a  receipt,  intended  to 
be  good  for  payment  against  the  future 
republic  These  refreshments  were  fur- 
nished to  us  with  at  least  seeming  alac- 
rity. When  Cuba  shall  be  Cuban,  that 
alacrity  will  probably  be  claimed  to  have 
been  genuine ;  so  long  as  she  remains 
Spanish,  it  is  likely  to  pass  as  having  been 
simulated  under  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances : — I  leave  the  question  to  their  own 
consciences.  It  is  certain  that  the  men 
did  not  join  our  force ;  pleading,  in  ex- 
cuse, the  domestic  necessities  of  their 
situation.  I  have  since  understood  that 
many  of  the  Cuban  revolutionists  censure 
the  General's  kindness  in  yielding  to  this 
and  other  similar  excuses  which  were 
from  time  to  time  made  to  him,  by  men 
who  professed  to  sympathise  with  the 
cause  of  liberty,  but  had  always  very 
strong  and  peculiar  reasons  why  tJtey 
could  not  practically  indulge  their  patri- 
otic sentiments  at  that  particular  moment 
Those  who  find  this  fault  with  him  con- 
sider the  proper  policy  to  have  been  to 
compel  all  Cubans  whom  he  met  to  join 
the  liberating  troops.  But  this  fashion 
of  impressment  in  the  name  of  liberty  and 
patriotism,  was  as  little  General  Lopez's 
desire  as  it  was  his  system.  Before  our 
situation  became  desperate,  he  had  no 
wish  to  take  any  others  than  willing  vol- 
unteers for  their  country;  the  more  so  as 
he  expected  soon  to  join  some  insurgent 
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forces,  before  doing  which  he  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  his  foothold  well 
planted  on  the  soil.  After  hope  was  well 
nigh  exhausted,  it  would  have  been  entirely 
against  his  character  to  compromise  men 
to  no  good  end,  with  a  government  which 
would  then  visit  them  and  their  families 
with  summary  and  ruthless  vengeance. 
Moreover,  instead  of  having  any  arms  for 
recruits,  some  of  our  own  men  very  soon 
began  to  drop  or  throw  away  tlieir  own 
muskets,  which  were  so  heavy  to  be  car- 
ried in  our  long  marches  in  this  hot  cli- 
mate. He  was  no  doubt  right  at  the  time, 
but  were  I  at  this  moment  in  Cuba  with 
a  liberating  army,  large  or  small,  I  doubt 
much  whether  I  should  be  quite  as  indul- 
gent* as  the  good  old  General  was  in  ac- 
cepting such  excuses,  and  in  still  kindly 
treating  those  who  pleaded  them. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  females 
were  treated  by  the  General,  and  by  the 
Expedition,  both  on  this  occasion  and  all 
others,  with  every  consideration  and  kind- 
neBS.  Wherever  we  happened  to  find 
them  they  invariably  exhibited  every  in- 
dication of  sincere  sympathy  and  plea- 
sure in  seeing  us.  The  Cuban  women 
are,  indeed,  said  to  be  patriots  to  a  man. 
When  "husbands  and  brothers  have  been 
chary  in  their  contributions  of  money, 
mothers,  wive*,  sisters,  and  daughters  have 
freely  sent  their  jewels  to  General  Lopez, 
to  be  recast  itfto  the  form  of  muskets  and 
ball. 

At  three  o'clock  we  resumed  our  march, 
much  refreshed.  The  General  felt  seri- 
ously the  loss  of  his  maps,  which  were 
among  the  baggage  with  Crittenden's  un- 
fortunate command.  These  maps  were 
perfect  and  minute  topographical  ones, 
very  servicable  for  military  operations. 
He  had  a  pocket  compass,  and  negro 
guides  were  readily  enough  furnished  to 
us  at  different  points,  by  people  who  rather 
preferred  not  to  bear  us  company  in  person. 
At  about  dusk  we  again  halted,  after  a 
pretty  rapid  march,  near  a  little  creek,  at 
a  small  farm-house  on  a  hill,  and  the  pro- 
per arrangements  were  made  for  camping 
there  all  night;  sentinels  being  posted, 
orders  given,  &c.  (In  general,  I  may 
add,  however,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get 
our  sentinels  to  stay  posted. )  There  were 
several  young  girls  about  this  place,  who 
had  at  our  first  appearance  begun  to  run 
away,  but  who  promptly  returned  on  the 


General's  call  and  assurances  of  kind 
treatment.  They  exhibited  the  same  de- 
monstrations of  joy  and  attachment  to 
the  cause,  as  had  been  shown  at  the  last 
vega,  where  we  had  halted  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  busied  themselves  in  preparing 
coffee,  and  whatever  else  the  house  or  land 
afforded.  All  the  men  got  a  good  supper 
of  roasted  corn  or  plantains,  &c. ;  and 
whatever  the  girls  of  the  family  did  and 
gave  they  certainly  seemed  to  do  and  to 
give  with  all  their  warm  hearts.  Whether 
it  was  all  genuine  or  not,  I  cannot  swear. 
I  hope  it  was ;  especially  in  regard  to  one 
bright-eyed  little  patriot  of  the  number.  . 
The  next  morning  (Friday,  August 
1 5th,)  we  were  off  before  day-break,  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Bahia  Honda,  but 
leaving  that  place  to  our  left.  It  was  af- 
ter ten  o'clock  when  we  reached  a  beauti- 
ful cafetal,  or  coffee  plantation,  lying  en- 
tirely in  a  valley,  surrounded  with  hills, 
not  more  than  four  miles  to  the  south  of 
Bahia  Honda.  It  was  entirely  deserted. 
After  a  white,  however,  a  man  was  found 
about  the  premises  whom  I  strongly  sus- 
pect to  have  been  a  spy  sent  to  watch  us. 
He  soon  disappeared.  The  General  sta- 
tioned the  troops  in  the  middle  of  the 
cafetal,  which  was  enclosed  on  all  sides 
with  a  wall.  Sentinels  were  placed  on 
the  top  of  an  overhanging  hill,  command- 
ing the  view  in  the  direction  of  Bahia 
Honda ;  others  were  placed  to  observe  in 
both  directions  the  road  along  which  lay 
our  own  march.  Cattle  were  caught  and 
killed,  fires  made,  and  preparations  were 
well  advanced  for  a  meal,  when  a  country- 
man came  in,  (whom  I  abstain  from  desig- 
nating more  particularly — he  was  a  true 
friend),  and  in  haste  asked  to  see  the 
General.  He  had  come  out  to  let  us 
know  that  the  troops  were  in  strong  force 
in  Bahia  Honda,  consisting  of  1,200  in- 
fantry, 200  cavalry,  and  artillery;  that 
they  knew  of  our  being  at  this  cafetal, 
and  were  about  to  set  out  at  twelve 
o'clock  (it  was  already  past  that  hour)  to 
take  possession  of  the  road  which  consti- 
tuted our  route  to  the  mountains,  so  as  to 
head  us  off  in  that  direction ;  intending 
then  to  attack  us  in  the  evening,  in  con- 
cert with  another  strong  division  which 
by  that  time  would  make  its  appearance 
in  our  rear.  The  General  immediately 
held  a  short  consultation  with  his  staff, 
and  afterwards  with  the  other  officers,  and 
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announced  the  necessity  of  instantly  de- 
camping. The  road  from  Bahia  Honda 
to  the  cafetal  where  we  were,  was  not  a 
direct  one,  but  entered  the  road  along 
which  lay  oar  route,  at  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  where  we  were ;  and  it 
was  essential  that  we  should  get  past  that 
point  before  the  troops  should  occupy  it. 
should  they  get  before  us,  it  would  be- 
come necessary  to  attempt  to  force  the 
position ;  an  operation  of  somewhat  doubt- 
ful result,  with  our  little  band  against  such 
overwhelming  numbers,  defensively  posted 
with  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  with 
another  column  soon  expected  to  be  pres- 
sing up  on  our  rear. 

ft  was  rather  a  hard  necessity  thus  to 
have  to  quit  the  preparations  already  half 
complete  for  our  meal,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  The  order  was  given,  and 
the  men  were  mustered  for  marching. 
Before  starting,  the  General  took  the  op- 
portunity to  say  a  few  words  to  the  offi- 
cers assembled  together.  He  told  them 
that  he  looked  to  each  of  them  to  set  an 
example  to  the  men  in  the  cheerful  endur- 
ance of  fatigue  and  hardship.  He  believed 
it  would  not  be  long  before  they  would 
unite  with  insurgent  parties  of  the  Cu- 
bans, and  acquire  such  force  as  to  be  able 
to  take  up  positions  in  which  all  their 
wants  would  be  supplied.  Before  long,  too, 
he  expected  (see  page  566)  that  reinforce- 
ments would  also  come  from  the  United 
States ;  and  that  they  would  be  enabled 
to  assume  the  offensive,  instead  of  having 
now  to  avoid  present  engagements  with 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
meantime,  resolution,  patience  and  en- 
durance were  the  qualities  demanded  of 
all,  and  he  hoped  that  none  would  fail  in 
exhibiting  them.  He  went  on  further  to 
say,  that  he  saw  with  pain  that  they  were 
not  strict  enough  with  their  men  in  en- 
forcing order,  and  in  exacting  obedience 
and  the  performance  of  duty  from  them 
Many  were  neglectful  of  that  most  im- 
portant duty, on  which  depended  the  safety 
of  all,  themselves  as  well  as  their  com- 
rades, namely,  that  of  remaining  steady  at 
the  posts  assigned  to  them  as  sentinels 
and  piquets.  Some  of  them,  too,  threw 
away,  not  alone  their  blankets  and  jackets, 
but  their  ammunition  and  their  muskets. 
We  were  already  fifteen  or  twenty  mus- 
kets short  in  our  little  band  1  The  con- 
tinuance of  this  would  soon  leave  us  with- 


out any  means  of  defending  ourselves,  or 
being  useful  to  the  cause  we  had  come  to 
aid.  All  had  been  told  and  urged  to  keep 
compactly  together,  and  yet  several  had 
already  been  lost  by  neglect  of  this  order, 
and  by  dropping  behind ;  to  fall  inevitably 
into  the  hands  of  a  cruel  enemy,  who 
spared  nobody,  armed  or  unarmed.  If 
all  this  was  persisted  in,  it  must  be  the  cer- 
tain ruin  of  us  all.  He  repeated  very  ur- 
gently the  necessity  of  strict  obedience 
and  subordination,  the  want  of  which  had 
already  produced  serious  evils,  deeply 
compromising  the  common  cause  as  well 
as  the  safety  of  every  individual.  From 
all  quarters  he  was  met  with  promises  that 
all  should  be  as  he  said ;  but  inexperi- 
enced officers  have  usually  but  little 
power  over  undisciplined  and  irregular 
troops,  especially  in  such  an  exceptional 
situation  as  ours  was.  Perhaps  no  possible 
officers  could  have  acquired  much  power 
over  them,  within  so  short  a  time,  and 
under  such  circumstances.  Certain  it  is, 
that  I  cannot  say  I  saw  any  perceptible 
change,  in  spite  of  all  the  General's  ex- 
hortations, and  of  all  the  good  resolutions 
and  promises  elicited  by  them. 

It  was  near  one  o'clock  when  we  start- 
ed from  the  cafetal,  with  of  course  "a  very 
hurried  march ;  with  a  negro  guide  fur- 
nished by  the  friend  who  had  brought  ua 
this  timely  warning.  The  heat  was  se- 
vere, and  not  a  few  were  the  muskets  I 
again  saw  lying  thrown  away  in  the  road 
that  morning.  Before  this  day  was  over, 
we  were  minus  full  fifty!  Of  course, 
men  without  their  arms  were  worse  than 
merely  useless  to  us.  It  was  a  sad  thing 
to  see  men  thus  rushing  upon  certain 
ruin,  and  dragging  their  comrades  with 
them.  Remonstrances  or  commands  were 
alike  vain,  with  a  portion  of  our  men. 
This  was  all  bitter  enough  to  be  borne 
by  the  old  General,  but  he  invariably 
made  the  best  of  everything.  All  he 
now  wanted  was  to  find  some  embodied 
force  of  patriot  insurgents,  according  to 
the  representations  which  had  been  made 
to  him  in  the  United  States  of  what  was 
already  begun,  and  especially  of  what 
was  only  awaiting  his  coming  to  begin. 
Once  at  the  head  of  such  a  body,  with 
his  American  volunteers  as  an  auxiliary 
corps,  and  with  their  spirits  revived,  tone 
renewed,  and  with  subordination  restored, 
or  rather  created,  by  the  more  imposing 
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organization  he  would  then  be  enabled  to 
give  to  an  enlarged  and  respectable  force, 
matters  would  then  assume  a  different 
aspect. 

Forcing  the  march,  we  reached  the 
point  it  was  so  necessary  for  us  to  reach 
before  being  headed  off  by  the  enemy 
from  Bahia  Honda;  and  that  corps  at 
least  was  now  in  our  rear.  Before  doing 
so,  we  passed  another  cafetal  on  the  left. 
We  were  met  by  another  friendly  peas- 
ant, who  had  just  ridden  out  from  Bahia 
Honda,  and  who  informed  us  that  there 
had  been  a  general  alarm  and  muster 
among  the  troops  just  before  he  had 
made  his  way  out  of  the  place.  More 
he  could  not  tell.  We  very  soon  now 
struck  into  the  mountains,  by  a  small 
foot-path  to  the  right,  which  wound  up 
through  them,  gradually  ascending  to  a 
very  great  height.  Now  we  waded  a 
mountain  torrent,  now  crept  through  a 
rocky  ravine  or  gully,  now  marched  over 
ground  on  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  the  men  to  follow,  all  under  the  lead 
of  our  honest  negro  guide  furnished  by 
our  good  friend  of  the  morning.  The 
night  was  well  advanced, — it  was  proba- 
bly eleven  o'clock, — after  a  march  of  in- 
credible fatigue,  when  we  reached  a  little 
farm-house  at  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
How  it  was  effected  I  hardly  know;  I 
really  do  not  think  I  should  have  at- 
tempted it  by  daylight.  I  should  have 
regarded  it  as  impossible.  It  was  the 
most  shocking  march  for  troops  that  I 
had  ever  witnessed,  or  ever  heard  of. 
We  had  taken  it,  moreover,  on  very 
empty  stomachs.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  our  meal  for  the  day  was  just  about 
half  prepared  at  the  cafetal,  when  the 
alarm  was  brought  out  to  us  from  Bahia 
Honda,  which  had  compelled  us  to  de- 
camp so  precipitately,  to  avoid  being 
hemmed  in  between  two  overpowering 
columns  of  the  enemy. 

At  the  little  house  we  found  on  the 
top  of  this  mountain,  which  was  near 
some  San  Diego  (San  Diego  de  something 
or  other — there  are  several  San  Diegos 
in  this  region),  we  met  two  friends  from 
Havana,  who  had  oome  out  to  join  us. 
One  of  them  was  a  gentleman  named 
Julian  Chasseu ;  the  name  of  the  other 
I  do  not  remember.  They  brought  "dis- 
spiriting  news.  The  risings  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Principe  and  Trinidad  had 


been  entirely  put  down  before  our  arri- 
val. Full  five  thousand  troops  had  come 
out  from  Havana  against  us,  and  now, 
together  with  those  before  stationed  about 
the  country,  were  around  us  in  all  direc- 
tions. These  two  had  formed  part  of  a 
considerable  band  of  the  youth  of  Havana, 
who  had  made  appointment  to  meet  in 
the  mountains  to  join  us ;  they  alone  had 
come  to  the  rendezvous,  making  their 
way  to  it  with  no  small  difficulty.  They 
had  waited  at  this  spot  for  their  com- 
rades; none  others  had  arrived.  Wheth- 
er any  had  shrunk  discouraged  from  th* 
engagement,  or  had  found  it  impossible 
to  reach  the  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  troops,  of  the  ronda, 
anjd  of  the  mounted  parties  of  Spaniards 
under  the  various  tenientes  and  capitanes 
departido^ — pressing  everybody  into  ser- 
vice, stopping  all  travel,  and  shooting 
down  without  scruple  any  suspicious  per- 
son,— is  not  now  known.  They  had  been 
intending  to  go  on  cautiously  in  the 
morning  in  the  direction  of  Bahia  Honda, 
to  endeavor  to  learn  where  they  might 
have  a  chance  of  falling  in  with  us,  when 
they  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
sound  of  our  own  approach.  They  at 
the  same  time  confirmed  the  report  of  a 
rising  at  PiHar  del  Rio. 

The  necessary  guards  for  safety  were 
posted,  and  a  few  hours  of  much  needed 
rest  were  given  to  the  troops,  who  threw 
themselves  down  under  the  trees,  or  un- 
der the  open  sky,  glad  of  a  stone  for  a 
pillow.  There  had  not  been  a  mouthful 
to  eat  that  day ;  not  a  mouthful  was  to 
be  found  here.  The  men  were  in  very 
discontented,  murmuring  humor.  Some 
of  the  officers,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did  not 
much  improve  matters  in  this  respect. 
Without  meaning  to  discriminate  unfa- 
vorably against  any  whom  I  do  not  men- 
tion by  name,  I  yet  muot  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  recording  the  excellent  con- 
duct of  two  in  particular,  Col.  Haynes 
and  Capt.  Ellis,  who  set  all  of  us  admi- 
rable examples  of  cheerfulness,  endur- 
ance, and  ready  obedience  to  every  order 
and  wish  of  the  General. 

The  night  passed  quietly,  weariness 
softening  the  hard  pillows,  and  sleep  sup- 
plying the  place  of  supper.  Nothing 
worthy  of  note  occurred,  except  perhaps 
that  the  patrols  sent  out  to  visit  the  posts 
generally  brought  back,  as  usual,  the  re- 
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port  that  no  sentinels  were  to  be  found 
where  they  had  been  stationed. 

Early  in  the  morning  (16th  August, 
Saturday),  we  moved  on,  getting  deeper 
into  the  mountains,  marching  up  and 
down  steep  ascents  and  descents,  over 

f round  extremely  rough,  tangled,  and 
itiguing.  At  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock, 
we  came  to  a  plantation  called  Santa 
•Maria,  the  proprietor  of  which  General 
Lopez  recognized,  having  known  him 
seventeen  years  before.  He  resolved  to 
halt  here  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  re- 
sume his  march  at  about  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Constant  motion  was  the 
present  policy  of  our  situation,  so  as  to 
baffle  the  efforts  of  the  troops  to  attack 
us  with  their  superior  forces,  until  we 
should  be  strengthened.  The  necessary 
orders  for  camping  were  given,  and  all 
possible  precautions  taken  against  a  sur- 
prise; and  little  time  was  then  lost  in 
preparing  for  a  good  meal,  by  men  who 
were  now  nearly  forty-eight  hours  with 
fatigue  for  their  only  food.  A  couple  of 
cattle  were  killed,  plantains  and  corn 
were  gathered  (a  receipt  being  given  for 
them  by  the  General,  as  before)  ;  the  pro- 
visions were  distributed  and  soon  cooked, 
and  a  good  hearty  meal  presently  put  a 
much  better  aspect  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  human  affairs.  A  peasant  here 
joined  us,  in  spite  of  the  discouraging 
situation  in  which  we  certainly  seemed 
to  be,  and  indeed  were ;  and  he  not  only 
confirmed  the  report  of  an  insurrection 
in  Pinar  del  Rio,  but  told  us  that  the 
people  of  San  Cristoval,  a  town  on  the 
skirt  of  the  plains  on  the  other  Bide  of 
the  mountains,  were  ready  to  rise.  The 
General  determined  then  to  move  in  that 
direction,  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of 
the  people  and  the  force  of  troops  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  to  act  according  to 
oircumstanoes.  The  few  hours  at  Santa 
Maria  were  spent  by  the  General  and 
myself  in  heavy  sleep,  neither  of  us  hav- 
ing closed  an  eye  for  the  forty-eight  hours 
previous. 

At  four  o'clock  we  resumed  our  march, 
passing  through  a  country  of  magnificent 
beauty  and  picturesqueness.  It  may  be 
called  a  sea  of  hills  and  valleys,  succeed- 
ing each  other  in  quick  waves,  the  former 
often  conical  and  regular  as  well  as  steep, 
the  whole  covered  with  luxuriant  tropic 
vegetation.    "We  pursued  a  road  towards 


San  Cristoval.  At  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  plantation,  we  came  to  a 
place  where  the  road  divided,  going  on 
in  the  one  direction  towards  San  Cristo- 
val, and  in  the  other  towards  Bahia 
Honda.  A  small  body  of  horsemen  was 
posted  here,  exhibiting  some  purpose  of 
attacking  us.  The  General  rode  forward 
toward  them,  intending  to  speak  to  them, 
but  they  soon  disappeared.  About  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  however,  they  return- 
ed, and  made  some  small  hostile  demon- 
strations at  a  distance,  altogether  beyond 
aim.  A  few  scattered  shots  were  fired 
to  war  os  them,  which  brought  two  of  them 
from  their  saddles.  But  it  was  evident 
that  fright  had  more  to  do  with  their  fall 
than  the  bullets,  since  they  presently 
picked  themselves  up  and  ran  off  after 
their  flying  companions,  with  wonderful 
alacrity  for  dead  men. 

From  a  small  farm-house  near  this 
spot,  the  General  procured  some  aguar- 
diente,  a  sort  of  cane  brandy,  which  he 
distributed  to  the  men  himself,  all  filing 
before  him.  He  had  done  the  same  be- 
fore, by  the  way,  at  Las  Pozas,  after  the 
battle.  I  see  the  good  and  gallant  old 
man  now,  as  he  Btood  pouring  out  and 
handing  a  moderate  measure  to  each  as 
they  passed,  with  his  soldierly  form,  his 
fiery  but  gentle  eye,  his  heavy  gray  beard 
and  moustaches,  giving  to  all,  now  a  shake 
of  the  hand,  now  a  friendly  tap  on  the 
shoulder,  now  an  encouraging  smile  or 
nod,  with  occasionally  such  a  word  of 
cheer  as  his  little  English  (which  was 
next  to  none  at  all)  enabled  him  to  use. 
God  bless  his  noble  memory,  now  and 
ever  more ! 

As  this  was  a  commanding  position, 
the  fork  of  the  road  being  on  the  top  of 
a  small  hill,  where  an  attack  from  a  force 
of  only  reasonable  superiority  would  not 
have  been  unwelcome,  the  General  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  night  there,  first  hav- 
ing sent  forward  Col.  Blumenthal  to  re- 
connoitre the  road  towards  San  Cristoval 
After  riding  some  miles  in  that  direction, 
the  Colonel  reported  no  signs  of  troops 
in  that  quarter.  The  night  passed  with- 
out alarm,  and  early  the  next  morning 
(August  17th,  Sunday),  we  moved  for- 
ward again  in  the  direction  of  San  Cris- 
toval. It  was  known  that  this  road 
would  lead  us  past  the  coffee-estate,  or 
Cqfetal  de  Ftias,  which  belonged  to  the 
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General's  family  in  Cuba.  Here  we  ex- 
pected to  halt  for  a  good  meal  and  com- 
fortable refreshment,  for  which  it  would 
afford  ample  materials.  Our  number 
here  was  about  260  men,  but  less  than 
200  muskets.  Since  leaving  Las  Pozas, 
we  had  thus  lost  between  20  and  30  men, 
from  their  dropping  behind  or  straying 
from  the  places  at  which  we  had  stopped. 
We  had  lost  from  60  to  70  muskets  be- 
sides, in  the  manner  I  have  before  ex- 
plained. That  men  so  situated  should 
throw  away  their  muskets  1  For  all  use- 
fulness to  us,  the  men  might  as  well  have 
remained  with  the  muskets.  Possibly 
the  motive  of  some  may  have  been,  that 
they  imagined  a  better  chance  of  safety 
to  consist  in  being  found  without  arms  in 
their  hands,  than  as  armed  members  of 
the  Expedition. 

We  reached  the  Cafetal  de  Frias  at 
about  noon.  This  was  destined  to  be 
the  scene  of  a  second  engagement,  in 
which  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  we  a  second  time  held  tJie  fate  of 
Cuba  in  our  hands,  if  we  could  but  have 
stretched  them  forth  to  grasp  it ! 

The  Cafetal  de  Frias  is  a  spacious  and 
handsome  coffee- estate,  covering  many 
acres,  enclosed  on  three  sides  within  an 
outside  wall,  the  fourth  side  resting  on  a 
close,  tangled,  and  almost  impassable 
wood.  A  vast  oblong  is  thus  formed. 
Near  one  of  the  longer  sides  of  this 
quadrangle  are  the  house  and  other  build- 
ings, enclosed,  together  with  a  large  gar- 
den, within  another  inner  wall.  Just 
beyond  the  outer  wall,  on  that  side, 
passes  the  road,  with  elevated  ground 
sloping  up  beyond  it.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  quadrangle  on  which  the  house  is 
situated,  are  two  wide  entrances,  one  at 
each  end ;  and  an  inside  road  goes  round 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  passing  round 
the  garden  and  the  buildings,  outside  of 
the  inner  wall  which  encloses  the  garden, 
but  of  course  within  the  main  quadran- 
gle. On  the  other  side  of  the  general 
quadrangle,  between  this  road  and  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cafetal,  were  two 
small  hills,  the  smaller  one  nearer  to  the 
garden,  the  larger  one  not  far  from  the 
opposite  *all,  about  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  hxrase.  On  the  latter  hill 
was  a  grove  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
mango  and  other  trees. 

The  men  were  stationed  on  the  latter 


hill,  under  the  trees,  with  the  exception 
of  two  companies  on  the  smaller   one, 
from  which  were  to  be  detailed  the  senti- 
nels and  piquets.     These  were  posted  at 
the  various  proper  points.    After  making 
all  the  necessary  dispositions,  I  joined 
the  General  in  the  house,  and  reported 
all  to  him,  to  his  satisfaction.     No  time 
was  lost  in  preparing  for  a  meal.    It  was 
now  about  two  o'clock.     The  men  were 
cooking.     The  General  and  I  were  alone, 
or  almost  alone,  in  the    house.      Our 
horses  were  fastened  outside,  the  Gene- 
ral's at  a  gate  on  the  side,  mine  in  front. 
The  General  was  here  at  home  again^ 
after  many  years'  absence!     Presently 
a  sentinel  at  the  house  gave  the  alarm 
of  the  approach  of  some  horsemen  ;  then 
quickly  a  second  gave  a  similar  announce- 
ment from  a  different  direction,  and  I 
myself  observed  two  Spanish  horsemen 
about  twenty  paces  in  front  of  the  house, 
at  the  gate  of  a  small  enclosure  there. 
The  General  quickly  left  the  house,  first 
on  foot  till  he  could  mount  his  horse,  and 
then  riding  rapidly  towards  our  men  on 
the  hill  above  mentioned.     The  sentinels 
retired  pretty  precipitately  in  the  same 
direction.     No  alarm  had  been  given  but 
by  those  immediately  close  to  the  house. 
My  horse  was  in  front  of  the  house.     I 
had  to  untie  him  within  full  view  of  my 
two  unwelcome  friends  there,  who  were 
Spanish  carbineers ;  my  sword  being  my 
only  weapon.     They  allowed   me,  how- 
ever, to  do  it  without  molestation,  and  I 
rode   off   unharmed,  though   they  were 
close  to  me,  and   could  have   shot  me 
down  as  easily  as  pull  a  trigger.     I  be- 
lieve they  were  deserters  who  wanted  to 
join  us,  because  two,  whom  I  believe  to 
have   been   the  same  individuals,  after- 
wards did  manage  to  get  round  into  the 
rear  of  our  position,  where  they  surren- 
dered themselves  readily  and  joined  us. 
At  any  rate,  whether  right  or  wrong  in 
this  presumption,  certain  it  is  that,  what- 
ever were  their  motives,  they  treated  me 
with  a  respectful  consideration,  when  my 
life  was  not  worth  a  pin's  fee,  for  which \ 
I  return  them  my  most  cordial  thanks.' 
They  might,  as  easily  as  not,  have  saved1, 
the  reader  the  infliction  of  this  Narrative.. 
Whether   the   reader  is  as  grateful  to 
them  as  the  writer,  I  will  not- inquire  too 
closely.     I  rode  off  at  full  speed  to  our. 
camp,  right  glad  to  get  off  so  well,  and. 
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observing  now  round  mc  masses  of  the 
enemy  approaching. 

Thus  were  we  a  second  time  interrupt- 
ed at  that  moment  the  most  interesting 
to  us  of  the  day,  that  of  cooking  !  The 
enemy  was  upon  us  in  force,  under  Gen- 
eral Enna,  their  commander-in-chief,  and 
the  military  second-in-command  of  the 
island, — though  this  circumstance  was 
not  then  yet  known  to  us.  Enna  had 
probably  expected  us  to  stop  at  the  Cafe* 
tal  de  Frias,  where  ho  thought  he  would 
have  us  secured  in  a  trap.  His  infantry 
was  entering  by  the  broad  opening  or 
gate  on  the  left  (as  our  position  on  the 
hill  now  was  situated) ;  his  cavalry  (which 
had  followed  our  march)  was  entering  by 
the  one  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  same 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  He  had  some 
howitzers  (four,  if  my  memory  is  not  in 
error)  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
main  roa<L  beyond  that  wall  of  the  cafe- 
tal,  on  the  rising  ground  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  His  force  was  120 
cavalry,  and  1200  infantry,  besides  this 
artillery.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  expect- 
ed to  catch  us  in  and  about  the  house 
and  adjacent  buildings  of  the  cafe  tal,  in 
a  position  just  under  his  howitzers  j  and, 
by  entering  by  the  two  gates,  the  road 
between  which  swept  round  through  the 
main  quadrangle  and  outside  of  the  gar- 
den wall,  he  no  doubt  thought  to  get 
upon  our  rear,  and  have  us  there  com- 

Sletely  encircled  within  his  arms.  He 
id  in  fact  (owing  to  the  incorrigible 
remissness  of  our  sentinels)  come  very 
near  succeeding  in  thus  catching  one  great 
prize,  the  General,  and  one  very  insignifi- 
cant etcetera  attached  to  his  person  in 
the  capacity  of  aide-de-camp.  But,  for- 
tunately and  prudently,  our  men  had 
been  stationed  under  the  mango  trees  on 
the  hill  above  mentioned,  to  which  all 
tlxe  outposts  then  promptly  fell  back. 
Enna's  artillery  thus  had  no  play  upon 
us,  the  buildings  intervening  between  it 
and  us ;  and  when  his  cavalry  and  infantry 
came  into  the  great  quadrangle,  the  road 
by  which  they  entered  from  the  opposite 
gates,  instead  of  bringing  them  upon  us 
from  the  rear,  only  brought  them  before 
the  good  position  on  which  we  now  stood 
quickly  ready  for  them. 

General  Enna  was  himself  with  the 
cavalry  which  entered  first  by  the  en- 
trance on  the  right.     Ho  certainly  then 


acted  with  very  little  judgment  or  gene- 
ralship. Whether  it  was  that  he  trusted 
more  to  his  cavalry  than  to  his  infantry, 
or  that  he  was  carried  away  with  rage  mi 
his  former  defeat  at  Las  Pozas,  and  by 
an  impetuous  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
sweep  us  to  destruction  by  charges  of 
the  former  description  of  troops,  and 
further,  perhaps,  by  anxiety  to  get  at  us 
before  we  could  fall  back  under  cover  of 
the  woods  which  were  near  at  hand, — 
whatever  his  motive  may  have  been,  cer- 
tainly the  unfortunate  Enna  acted  mucn 
more  the  part  of  a  brave  individual  sol- 
dier than  of  a  skilful  leader.  Instead  of 
attacking  us  with  his  infantry,  aided  by 
the  cavalry,  he  undertook  to  charge  up 
to  us  with  the  latter,  before  bringing  the 
former  into  action  at  alL  A  first  charge 
was  repulsed  by  the  same  deadly  musket- 
ry he  had  before  experienced  at  Las 
Pozas.  He  then,  indignant  at  the  cow- 
ardice of  his  men,  (who  had  broken  and 
fallen  back  before  getting  at  all  near  us,) 
formed  his  horsemen  into  two  attacking 
columns,  to  charge  us,  one  on  the  right  and 
the  other  on  the  left ;  though  the  men  did 
not  seem  to  exhibit  much  stomach  for  the 
business.  We  had  not  two  hundred  mus- 
kets, but  they  worked  well'.  Horses  and  men 
strewed  the  ground  before  and  below  us. 
Enna  himself  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
Both  divisions  of  the  cavalry  broke  and 
fled  in  panic,  and  it  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  Enna's  aides  could 
gather  and  hold  together  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  to  carry  off  the  fallen  General 
Of  course,  we  did  not  then,  on  our  side, 
know  who  he  was,  though  we  saw  that  an 
active  officer  of  some  importance  had 
fallen.  Enna's  own  cavalry  then  did  the 
rest  of  the  business  for  us.  They  fled, 
in  complete  panic,  along  the  first  outlet 
open  to  them,  which  was  the  road  that 
was  the  continuation  of  that  which  they  had 
entered  by,  and  along  which  the  columns 
of  infantry  wero  then  entering  the  quad- 
rangle from  the  opposite  direction.  This 
charge  of  theirs  cut  in  two  their  own 
infantry,  and  went  on  trampling  and  scat- 
tering the  portion  of  it  which  was  en- 
tering by  the  same  passage  by  which  the 
cavalry  was  escaping.  Total  panic  and 
rout  was  the  result.  The  cavalry  escaped 
chiefly  by  that  outlet,  a  few  galloping 
back  the  other  way.  The  portion  of  the 
infantry  already  within  the  quadrangle 
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made  tkeir  escape,  some  that  way,  return- 
ing on  their  steps,  bat  most  of  them 
pressing  on  along  the  road  which  led 
round  the  garden  wall,  to  get  out  by  the 
only  other  outlet.  They  thus  had  to 
pass  round  under  our  fire,  crowding  along 
as  they  went,  and  returning  us  not  much 
more  than  some  harmless  scattering  shots 
as  they  passed.  Our  fire  was  rather  dis- 
tant, but  not  ineffectual. 

Oh  that  we  had  but  had  fifty  horses, 
and  willing  riders,  to  pursue  them  with ! 
Oh  that,  without  horses,  our  own  men 
could  but  have  been  made  to  pursue! 
General  Lopez,  who  was  in  front,  with  so 
much  exposure  as  to  cause  me  to  remon- 
strate with  him,  advanced  to  lead  the 
men  in  pursuit ;  but  few  followed.  The 
attempt  was  evidently  ineffectual  and 
hopeless.  We  had  but  to  rush  down 
upon  them,  and  the  abandoned  howitzers 
were  ours  I  Who  knows  how  many  of 
the  enemy  would  have  laid  down  their 
arms,  then  to  have  assuredly  joined  us  ? 
Pursuit  would  have  consummated  a  vic- 
tory which  would  have  been  perhaps 
decisive,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  follow 
it  up,  at  a  moment  when  moral  effect  was 
everything.  Enna  fallen,  the  artillery 
captured,  cavalry  and  infantry  scattered, 
panic-stricken,  before  us,  to  the  right  and 
left,  all  the  fatal  effect  before  produced 
by  the  capture  and  massacre  of  Critten- 
den's men  would  have  been  counteracted 
and  compensated.  Many  of  the  country 
people,  now  overawed  by  the  masses  of 
troops,  and  by  our  apparent  disasters  and 
seeming  fugitive  character,  would  have 
been  encouraged  and  enabled  to  rise  and 
join  us.  Creoles  who  were  now  by  im- 
pressment among  the  bands  of  the  enemy, 
ready  to  join  Lopez  at  the  first  chance  of 
reasonable  prospect  in  doing  so,  (not  a  few 
of  whom,  as  I  have  since  learned,  had 
even  adopted  that  mode  of  getting  into 
his  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so,) 
would  have  been  released  from  the  coer- 
cion and  fear  which  forced  them  to  dis- 
semble their  real  desires  and  intentions, 
and  would  have  been  free  to  avow  them- 
selves ;  after  which,  all  such  would  have 
had  to  fight  with  desperation.  Desertion 
from  the  troops,  too,  would  have  been  in 
all  probability  rapid  and  abundant,  since 
many  of  Lopez's  old  soldiers  would  have 
been  glad  to  come  over  to  his  side,  to 
light  under,  instead  of  against,  his  old 


invincible  lead;  especially  when  they 
would  then  have  had  with  them,  instead 
of  against  them,  those  deadly  Yankee 
"patent  rifles"  (as  they  supposed  our  old 
muskets  to  be)which  already  had  produced 
such  irresistible  panic  among  them. 

The  General  'felt  bitterly  enraged  at 
the  forfeiture  of  a  second  opportunity  so 
brilliant  as  this  was ;  a  loss  proceeding 
from  that  one  fatal  cause  which  had  been 
already  the  source  of  so  much  of  evil  to 
us,  the  insubordination  and  (in  the  mili- 
tary sense)  the  demoralization  of  our 
men.  But,  though  his  feelings  were  not 
disguised  from  his  confidants,  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  exhibit  them*  He  could 
do  nothing  more  than  resume  his  system 
of  rapidly  moving  about,  to  avoid  en- 
counters with  the  enemy,  till  he  should 
receive  reinforcements.  The  Spanish 
troops,  thus  again  repulsed,  would  of 
course  soon  recover  from  their  panic 
when  they  found  themselves  not  pursued, 
and  would  be  soon  back  in  increased 
force,  with  which  they  would  bring  their 
artillery  into  play.  Nothing  remained 
to  be  done  but  to  immediately  evacuate 
the  position ;  which  he  did,  profiting  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  ground,  by  disap- 
pearing through  the  thick  and  tangled 
wood  on  the  left,  which  I  mentioned 
above  as  forming  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  cafetal. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Frias,  in  which 
the  disparity  of  force  was  even  greater 

*  Perfectly  brave  and  courageous  as  were  that 
noble  set  of  gentlemen  who  constituted  the  officers 
of  oar  little  band  (I  have  before  named  the  only 
one  of  whom  1  would  make  an  exception),  their 
own  want  of  military  experience,  combined  with 
the  utterly  raw  character  of  our  force,  and  with 
the  peculiar    circumstances    in  which  we  were 

K  laced,  to  make  it  very  difficult  (perhaps  it  might 
ave  been  to  any  men  impossible)  to  exercise  that 
kind  of  necessary  ascendency  and  control  over 
their  men,  in  which  resides  the  true  life  and  power 
of  military  organization.  No  military  force  ii 
worth  much  unless  it  is  well  in  hand,  and  freely 
manageable  and  disposable  to  its  chief-  through 
the  intermediate  machinery  of  the  officers,  who 
constitute  the  reins  gathered  and  centralised  in 
his  supreme  grasp.  When  the  perpetual  ques- 
tion present  to  a  commander's  mind  is,  not  what 
ought  to  be  and  shall  be  done,  but  what  will  the 
men  do,  adieu  to  much  hope  of  military  efficiency!  * 
Vainly  then,  in  war.  will  Fortune  offer  her  most 
smiling  opportunities.  Vainly  did  she  offer  them 
to  us  at  Las  Pozaa;  vainly  at  Frias.  Astonishing 
victories  both,  but  victories  of  mere  defensive  re- 
pulse, all  their  fruits  as  victories  were  thrown 
away,  from  tbe  one  sole  cause  that  1  have  indi- 
cated. Possibly  it  might  have  been  different,  had 
General  Lopez  possessed  the  language  of  his  little 
army ;  had  Spanish  been  theirs,  or  English  his. 
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than  at  Las  Pozas.     Sharp  musketry  and 
firmness  of  position  on  our  side ;  ready 
and  quick  panic  and  bad  generalship  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy ;    there  was  the 
whole  of  it.     His  infantry  never  attack- 
ed us,  and  his  cavalry  did  so  but  feebly, 
and  soon  fled  in  wild  rout,  trampling  and 
spreading  the  panic  through  their  own 
advancing  columns  of  infantry.     General 
flight  right  and  left  followed,  in  which 
they  suffered  considerably,  not  from  any 
pursuit  of  ours,  but  because  their  out- 
let of  escape   carried  them  under  and 
within  reach  of  our  flanking  fire.     Their 
loss  was  large,  though  what  it  exactly 
was  I  cannot  say.     Their  dead  strewed 
pretty  thickly  the  soil  of  Lopez's  own 
old   estate.     It   would  seem  incredible, 
but  for  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  this 
battle  was  fought,  as  I  have  thus  related 
it ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  we  sustained  no 
other  loss  than  three  wounded,  and,  of 
those  three,  one  was  wounded  only  through 
the   carelessness   of   a  comrade.      This 
single  fact  sufficiently  proves  the  panic 
dread  with  which  our  fire  was  regarded 
by  the  Spanish  soldiers.     In  connexion 
with   the  battle  of  Las  Pozas,  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  they  had  the  con- 
viction that  we  had  brought  with  us  some 
novel  and  peculiarly  destructive  Yankee 
invention  of  arms  and  ammunition.     Old 
flint  muskets,  and  their  own  cartridges, 
gathered  on  the  13*/*  from  the  field  of 
Las  Pozas,  did  all  the  business  at  Frias 
on  the  17th.     However,  the  greater  part 
of  the  business  was  in  truth   done  by 
their  own  panic,  which  was  beyond  con- 
trol after  the  fall  of  General  Enna. 

General  Rosales,  Enna's  second-in- 
command,  was  afterwards,  I  understand, 
threatened  with  court-martial  for  coward- 
ice in  not  having  rallied  the  troops  and 
renewed  the  attack  after  Enna's  fall ;  but 
he  justified  himself  by  referring  to  the 
hospital,  where  most  of  the  wounds,  of 
officers  and  all,  were  in  the  back. 

I  have  said  that  we  disappeared  through 
the  thick  and  tangled  wood  which  was  on 
the  left  of  our  position.  This  was  at 
about  two  o'clock,  and  by  a  narrow  path 
along  which  we  were  conducted  by  a 
guide  taken  by  the  General  from  the  cafe- 
tal.  We  thus  made,  ourselves,  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  from  the  field  of  our  own 
victory,  before  the  smoke  of  the  muske- 
try by  which   we  had  won  it  had  well 


cleared  off.  From  a  field  of  triumph, 
in  which  a  handful  of  men  had  scattered 
to  the  right  and  left  an  army  with  artil- 
lery, in  utter  panic  rout  and  flight,  Gen- 
eral Lopez  thus  retired,  with  a  deeper 
gloom  in  his  heart  than  he  had  known  at 
any  former  hour  of  our  adventures.  He 
kept  up,  however,  a  cheerful  and  cheer- 
ing countenance.  Our  direction  was 
still  towards  San  Oris  to  vol,  to  try  the 
effect  of  our  presence  in  calling  out  the 
rising  of  the  people  in  that  quarter,  for 
which  so  much  disposition  was  reported 
to  exist.  After  marehing,  through  a  wind- 
ing footpath  in  the  woods,  about  six  miles, 
we  came  to  an  alley  of  mango  trees,  where 
we  halted  for  a  short  rest,  and  then  re- 
sumed the  march,  till,  at  about  six  in  the 
afternoon,  we  reached  another  cafetal,  (still 
in  the  mountains,  but  near  their  edge, 
before  the  descent  to  the  plains  on  the 
south-east),  where  the  General  resolved 
to  camp  for  the  night.  A  couple  of  eattle 
were  slaughtered,  and  we  made  up  in  sup- 
per for  the  dinner  at  which  General  Enna 
(in  evil  hour  for  himself !)  had  interrupted 
us  and  spoiled  our  cooking,  at  Frias. 

We  here  encountered  this  night  for 
the  first  time  the  enemy  to  whose  direct 
agency  our  ultimate  destruction,  as  a 
military  force,  is  largely  ascribable — the 
Rain.  It  rained  nearly  all  night ;  and 
though  we  had  shelter  afforded  by  the 
buildings  of  the  cafetal,  yet  we  spent  an 
unpleasant  night  enough.  In  the  morning 
(August  18th,  Monday,)  we  moved  on  in 
the  direction  of  San  Cristoval,  from 
which  we  were  now  at  no  great  distance. 
The  General  determined  on  the  bold  pro- 
ceeding of  going  on  in  advance  of  the 
men,  to  try  the  effect  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance among  the  inhabitants,  without 
the  alarm  which  might  be  at  first  caused 
among  them  by  the  sudden  presence  of 
the  Expedition.  Besides,  the  appearance 
of  our  little  army  was  not  of  the  most 
imposing  or  attractive  kind,  after  all 
our  marches  and  wanderings  over  the 
rooky  roads  and  paths  of  the  mountains, 
Many  a  foot  was  not  only  shoeless,  but 
bruised  and  swollen ;  and  it  -is  likely 
enough  that  the  bullet  that  laid  low  the 
haughty  and  superb  Enna,  had  been  aim- 
ed by  some  u  Yankee"  in  shirt  sleeves, 
and  breeches  seriously  damaged. 

Leaving  the  men.  therefore,  under  the 
command  of  that  fine-  old  veteran,  GoL 
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Blumenthai,  his  first  Aide,  to  follow 
slowly  after  us,  the  General  rode  forward, 
accompanied  by  myself  and  four  men, 
towards  San  Crist  oval.  The  road,  de- 
scending irregularly  to  the  plain,  was  here 
exceedingly  bad,  up  and  down,  rocky, 
broken,  and  at  times  scarcely  passable. 
We  went  on  some  six  or  eight  miles,  and 
reached  the  plain  to  the  eastward  of  San 
Cristoval,  which  was  five  or  six  miles 
distant,  on  the  other  side  of  a  river. 
We  came  across  a  number  of  farm-houses, 
at  which  we  were  always  heartily  received, 
with  every  seeming  of  kindness,  though 
the  inmates  exhibited  the  greatest  fear 
lest  the  knowledge  of  it  should  reach  the 
authorities.  Tbcy  told  us  that  in  the 
west  Pifiar  del  Rio  was  said  to  be  still  in 
insurrection,  but  that  here  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  rise,  not  only  for  the 
want  of  arms,  but  also  from  the  heavy  pres- 
sure of  the  troops  in  the  vicinity.  We 
learned  from  them  that  there  were 
near  two  thousand  troops  in  and  about 
San  Cristoval;  from  which  the  General 
concluded  that  it  was  most  prudent  not 
to  approach  the  village,  but  to  return  (car- 
rying with  us  a  couple  of  cattle,)  and 
endeavor  to  pass  round  to  the  north 
of  San  Cristoval,  so  as  to  get  into  the 
road  towards  Pifiar  del  Rio  to  the  west- 
ward. 

One  severe  loss  sustained  in  that  of 
the  baggage  left  with  Crittenden,  was  that 
of  all  the  printed  proclamations  which  the 
General  had  brought  with  him,  addressed 
to  the  people  of  the  Islam},  to  the  Span- 
iards, and  to  his  old  soldiers  of  the  army. 
There  would  have  been  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  their  circulation  about 
the  country.  They  might  have  been 
useful.  As  it  was,  the  authorities  had 
full  swing  to  spread  the  most  lying  ac- 
counts of  our  purposes  and  actions,  repres- 
enting us  as  a  lawless,  piratical  banditti, 
marking  our  way  with  blood,  rapine,  and 
every  manner-  of  outrage  In  point  of 
fact,  neither  man  nor  woman  on  the  soil 
of  Cuba  (aside  from  our  warfare  with 
the  government)  had  a  single  occasion  for 
complaint  against  us.  And,  fatally  in- 
subordinate as  our  men  were,  in  refer- 
ence to  military  manageableness,  yet  from 
highest  to  lowest,  throughout  our  little 
army,  reigned  a  degree  of  self-respect  and 
decency  which  effectually  prevented  it 
from  running  into  license  in  regard  to 


either  property  or  person.  In  this  respect 
the  General's  injunctions  were  very  strin- 
gent, and  thev  were  obeyed  with  entire 
fidelity.  I  have  since  heard,  from  a 
neutral  stranger  who  travelled  in  that  re- 
gion not  long  afterwards,  that  the  coun- 
try people  said  that  they  were  far  better 
treated  by  the  Expeditionaries  than  by 
the  Spaniards. 

Returning  from  our  unsatisfactory  re- 
connoisance,  we  met  the  Expedition  rest- 
ing in  a  cornfield  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountains.  All  were  little  pleased  with 
the  necessity  of  retracing  our  steps. 
Another  heavy  shower  still  further  damp- 
ed our  spirits,  as  well  as  wet  our  bodied 
and  our  powder.  Pushing  back  into  the 
mountains  by  the  same  route  we  had 
come  by,  at  an  advanced  hour  in  the  even- 
ing we  arrived  at  the  cafetal  of  Cande- 
laria. 

On  a  muster  and  inspection  of  the 
troops  we  had  the  mortification  of  finding 
that  more  than  half  were  now  without 
arms;  and  of  those  who  retained  their 
muskets  some  were  without  ammunition. 
Not  more  than  about  90  muskets  were  left  ; 
and  of  these  some  ten  or  fifteen  were 
without  ammunition.  Many  of  them 
were  also  in  a  pretty  bad  condition  from 
the  rain.* 

The  proprietor  of  the  Candelaria  cafe- 
tal was  at  home,  and  received  us  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  stronger  party  ; — 
though  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  was  no 
better  than  a  knave.  All  the  people 
of  the  region  were  under  orders,  with 
penalty  of  death,  to  give  information  of 
our  movements  to  the  nearest  column  of 
troops ;  and  I  am  mistaken  if  this  worthy 
gentleman  did  not  do  that  thing. 

The  best  precautions  in  our  power  were 
taken  to  guard  against  surprise.  I  will 
not  name  the  company  which  did  the 
duty  of  sentinels  and  outposts  that  night, 
but  I  will  say  that  twice  in  that  night  I 
had  the  sad  experience  of  finding  that 
they  were  deserted  shortly  after  I  had 
gone  the  round  of  visiting  them. 

At  about  half-past  10  o'clock,  the  pro- 
prietor besought  the  General  to  allow  him 


*  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  unprovided  condition  in 
which  we  had  larded,  lhat  the  men  had  no  bullet  screws 
to  their  muskets,  and  when  a  cartridge  was  dampened  ia 
the  musket,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  it  out.  The 
equipment  of  the  expedition  was  at  the  St.  John's  river; 
I  have  before  explained  how  we  came  to  laud  in  the  uu 
provided  condition  in  which  we  were. 
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to  leave  the  cafetal,  to  attend  to  some 
necessary  business  for  which  he  was  ex- 
pected by  his  brother,  in  a  neighboring 
plantation ;  a  permission  which  1  think 
the  too  trusting  General  was  somewhat 
imprudent  in  granting.  He  returned 
about  an  hour  after  daybreak  the  next 
morning,  (August  19th,  Tuesday,)  just  as 
we  were  getting  ready  to  resume  our 
march.  The  cafetal  was  just  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill ;  behind  us  was  a  rocky  moun- 
tain ;  in  front  a  garden,  and  below  that  a 
cornfield,  terraced  after  a  fashion  on  a 
pretty  steep  slope.  A  sort  of  road  passed 
to  the  right  and  the  left  in  front  Be- 
hind there  was  no  retreat,  no  opening  into 
the  tangled  and  seemly  impervious  wood 
of  the  utterly  savage  mountain.  A  little 
to  the  left,  however,  and  below  us,  a  rocky 
ravine  or  chasm  between  two  hills  made 
its  wild  way  farther  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  being  the  bed  of  a  creek,  or 
rather  torrent 

Suddenly,  as  we  were  forming,  came 
whistling  some  bullets  from  the  cover  of  the 
cornfield,  just  below  us.  Behold,  a  column 
of  Spanish  infantry  was  there.  We  form- 
ed hastily  for  defence,  and,  crippled  as  we 
were  in  guns,  would  probably  have  been 
easily  able  to  repel  this  attack  from  the 
front,  but  both  to  the  right  and  the  left 
were  to  be  seen  other  columns  occupying 
those  only  outlets  from  our  position,  and 
advancing  upon  us.  Resistance  under 
those  circumstances,  with  our  trifling 
number  of  effective  muskets,  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  poor  Lopez  had  to  fly 
before  his  enemy  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  After  having  twice  beaten  that 
enemy,  and  had  so  many  proofs  of  their 
cowardice,  this  was  a  bitter  necessity. 
He  instantly  resolved  to  improvise  a  path 
through  the  woods  and  bushes  which  di- 
vided us  from  the  ravine  I  have  mentioned 
as  lying  below  us  on  the  left;  and  gather- 
ing the  men  together,  he  began  himself  to 
cut  an  opening,  plying,  with  all  the  vigor 
of  his  unusually  muscular  arm,  a  heavy 
knife  or  machete,  to  clear  a  passage ;  along 
which,  after  knocking  over  a  few  of  the 
enemy  with  our  few  serviceable  muskets, 
the  men  followed  him.  Colonel  Eiizalde 
was  the  name  of  the  officer  (as  I  have 
since  learned,)  who  commanded  the  corps 
before  which  we  thus  had  to  retire,  and 
great  Spanish  credit  and  glory  were  award- 
ed him,  for  what  passed  for  his  victory 


over  us,  and  our  dispersion.  If  we  had 
been  in  a  situation  to  fight,  that  is  to  say, 
if  most  of  our  guns  had  not  been  thrown 
away,  and  most  of  what  remained  render* 
ed  of  little  use  by  the  rain,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly have  accepted  an  engagement 
in  the  good  position  we  occupied,  in  spite 
of  the  very  great  disparity  of  numbers ;  and 
I  know  no  reason  why  Candelaria  should 
not  have  told  the  same  tale  as  Las  Poxas 
and  Frias  had  done  before.  As  it  was, 
what  we  did  was  the  only  possible  alter- 
native ;  and  the  Spaniards  must  have  been 
indeed  astonished  when  they  saw  us  sud- 
denly vanishing  out  of  a  position  where 
escape  seemed  impossible,  by  a  path  along 
which  they  dared  not  follow,  since  it  was 
onlv  practicable  for  one  person  at  a  time, 
and  not  easily  at  that  Moreover,  it  was 
already  raining,  and  the  storm  went  on 
fast  increasing  in  severity. 

A  terrible  time  we  then  had  of  it !  I 
brought  up  the  rear,  and  was  the  last  one 
that  passed  through.  In  getting  along  I  was 
much  impeded  and  delayed  by  my  desire  to 
save  my  horse,  a  fine,  spirited,  and  enduring 
animal ;  a  gray,  one  of  those  which  I  be- 
fore mentioned,  as  having  been  found  by 
us,  ready  equipped  for  mounting,  and  ap- 
parently left  for  our  use,  very  near  the 
shore  where  we  landed  at  Morrillo,  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th, — just  one  week  ago. 
One  week,  and  so  much  within  that  little 
period  of  time  1  The  passage  was  greatly 
entangled  with  a  species  of  parasite  creep- 
er, which  grows  in  great  abundance,  with 
few  leaves,  bqt  with  long  tough  strings 
of  stems,  weaving  huge  webs  across 
between  the  ground  and  the  trees  and 
bushes.  Catching  me  by  the  neck,  it 
sometimes  seemed  to  threaten  to  hang 
me,  in  punishment  for  this  intrusion,  into 
the  solitude  of  a  wild  domain  of  tropical 
nature  never  before  probably  broken  by 
human  step.  I  frequently  had  to  dis- 
mount By  the  time  I  got  to  the  creek, 
none  of  my  comrades  were  in  sight  I 
followed  along  up  its  channel,  now  catch- 
ing a  difficult  foothold  from  rock  to  rock, 
generally  knee-deep  in  the  water,  at  other 
times  coming  suddenly  on  a  neck-deep 
hole ;  and  after  struggling  on  a  short  time 
heard  two  or  three  voices  ahead.  OoL 
Blumenthai  was  the  first  one  I  overtook. 
I  should  have  said  that  a  few  occasional 
shots  followed  us,  but  I  neither  saw  those 
who  fired  them,  nor  either  felt  or  saw  any- 
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thteg  of  their  ballets.  The  old  Colonel 
was  just  turning  off  from  the  bed  of  the 
creek  to  strike  into  and  up  the  mountain 
on  the  right  I  asked  him,  '  where  he 
was  going,'  he  answered,  '  that  they  must 
have  gone  up  that  way.'  '  No,'  was  my 
opinion,  but  he  adhered  to  his,  and  turn- 
ed off  out  of  the  line  of  the  creek.  Thus 
was  the  old  Colonel  lost.*  I  never  saw 
him  again  till  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  in  New  York.  Meanwhile, 
I  had  lost  all  further  sounds  ahead  ;  but 
pushing  and  floundering  eagerly  along,  I 
soon  overtook  a  couple  of  the  boys.  For 
some  little  distance  they  helped  me  along 
with  my  horse,  I  leading  and  dragging  him 
by  the  head,  and  they  pushing  him  for- 
ward from  behind  over  difficult  places,  with 
sticks  and  their  hands.  At  last  a  few  fur- 
ther hints  of  shots  behind  us  from  above, 
made  them  unwilling  thus  to  retard  their 
own  progress,  and  they  pushed  on  for 
themselves — small  blame  to  them.  I 
stuck  awhile  longer  to  my  faithful  and 
useful  companion  of  the  past  week,  sorely 
reluctant  to  abandon  him.  He  was  by 
this  time  bloody  from  numerous  bruises 
on  the  rocks.  At  last,  in  a  place  of  pretty 
deep  water,  he  missed  all  footing,  and  turn- 
ed over  on  his  side,  and  my  efforts  to  get 
him  up  again  were  all  in  vain.  We  now 
had  to  part  company,  and  a  sorrowful 
parting  it  was  on  my  side.  I  first  loosen- 
ed his  girth  to  relieve  him  from  the  sad- 
dle; and  the  good  knight  Fitz- James, 
among  the  mountains  where  he  was  lost, 
certainly  had  not  half  as  much  reason  for 
his  lament, — 

••  Wo  worth  the  chase,  wo  worth  the  day, 
That  cost  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray !" 

However,  my  good  gray  escaped  a  worse 
fate,  by  his  inability  to  keep  up  any  fur- 
ther with  us.  Possibly  he  may  have  been 
devoured  by  birds  or  beasts  as  he  lay ;  but 
most  infallibly,  if  he  had  gone  on  a  few 
days  longer  as  a  member  of  the  Expedition, 
he  would  have  been  devoured  by  us.  I 
hope,  however,  that  a  happier  fortune  re- 
mained behind  with  him,  for  he  well  de- 

*  Ue  wanderdd  for  about  three  weeks  in  the 
moaatains,  and  was  the. last  of  the  prisoners  who 
gare  themselves  up.  He  did  not  reach  Havana 
tifi  after  oar  departure  for  Spain.  After  remaining 
some  months  in  the  hospital,  under  the  protection 
of  the  German  residents  of  Havana,  and  experi- 
encing much  kindness  from  the  Creoles  of  Havana, 
he  was  finally  pardoned,  released,  and  sen*  to  New 
York. 


served  it  I  trust  he  may  hare  after  a 
while  gathered  himself  up,  and  may  now 
be  cropping  the  herbage  of  the  Cuzoo 
mountains,  and  kicking  a  pair  of  vigorous 
heels  at  any  Spaniard  who  may  approach 
him — one  of  the  very  few  free  things  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  Besides  other  motives 
for  my  natural  regret  at  losing  him,  I 
had  hoped  to  carry  him  through  for  the 
General,  having  no  idea  that  any  other 
horse  could  possibly  have  been  got  over 
the  same  ground.  It  proved  afterwards, 
that  Pedro  Manuel  Lopez,  the  General's 
gallant  young  nephew,  had  in  fact  got  the 
General's  own  horse  along,  which,  not  hav- 
ing had  aide-de-camp  duty  to  do,  was  not 
so  much  worn  out  as  mine.  How  it  was 
done  I  cannot  imagine.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, I  can  vouch  for ;  for  I  afterwards 
helped  to  eat  him. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards 
I  overtook  the  main  body  of  my  com- 
rades, when  they  were  just  about  striking 
off  from  the  creek  into  the  mountain. 
Asking  for  the  General,  I  was  told  he  was 
at  the  head,  still  opening  the  pathway 
through  for  the  rest  to  follow.  At  last 
I  reached  him.  He  had  thought  me  lost, 
and  I  was  touched  with  his  gratification 
at  seeing  me.  Pedro,  his  mulatto  boy,  (a 
true,  bright,  cheerful  and  devoted  lad,  who 
had  been  his  servant  in  the  United  States, 
to  which  country  he  had  accompanied  him 
in  1848,  from  Cuba,  and  who  had  done 
his  duty  with  a  musket  in  the  Cuban 
company^,  told  me  that  he  had  repeatedly, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  struggles  and  diffi- 
culties of  that  terrible  retreat,  expressed 
regrets  and  anxieties  for  my  fate.  All 
seemed  saved  again,  now  that  I  had  rejoin- 
ed the  General. 

Our  position  was  now  a  dreadful  one 
indeed.  The  mountain  where  we  were 
was  indeed  inaccessible  to  any  enemy, 
but  it  proved  to  be  utterly  destitute  of 
anything  for  sustenance.  The  storm 
kept  on  till  it  became  fairly  a  hurricane. 
The  rain  seemed  a  concentration  of  forty 
days  of  deluge  into  two.  The  trees  were 
tossing  wildly  as  they  were  lashed  by  the 
fury  of  the  tropical  storm,  and  crashing 
in  all  directions  around.  No  pen  could 
do  justice  to  our  sufferings  through  the 
terrible  days  that  now  ensued,  and  their 
more  awful  nights,  in  this  savage  moun- 
tain region.  The  cold,  during  the 
nights,  was  intense.    We  had  no  shelter, 
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and  but  little  clothing  against  it.  The 
only  Blight  degree  of  comfort  from  it  we 
could  get,  was  from  standing  huddled 
closely  together,  like  sheep  in  a  storm. 
The  General  had  no  other  clothing  than 
white  linen ;  and  who  can  ever  imagine  all 
the  thoughts  that  filled  his  noble  and 
manly  heart,  through  those  long  hours  in 
which  I  stood,  for  much  of  the  time, 
pressed  up  against  his  breast  for  mutual 
warmth !  Under  foot  the  rain  poured 
over  the  rough  slope  in  miniature  tor- 
rents. None  could  lie  down;  some  sat 
on  stumps  or  stones,  but  most  of  us 
stood  as  I  have  described.  We  wan- 
dered about  by  day,  but  still  found 
nothing  edible  in  the  savage  and  untrod- 
den wastes  of  that  dreadful  mountain ; 
not  even  fruits  or  palms.  Exhausted  by 
hunger,  cold,  wet,  want  of  sleep,  and  for 
most  of  us  loss  of  hope,  stiff  in  every 
limb,  and  for  the  most  part  with  bare, 
bleeding  and  swollen  feet,  there  was  our 
condition,  while  we  had  to  wait  the  sub- 
siding of  that  never  to  be  forgotten  hur- 
ricane in  the  mountain ! 

On  the  21st,  Thursday,  (the  morning 
of  the  19th  was  the  date  of  our  entrance 
into  this  mountain,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Btorm  in  its  severity,)  there 
was  an  intermission  of  the  rain,  and  the 
General  ordered  his  horse  to  be  killed, 
and  a  fire  was  made  after  long  and  patient 
efforts,  by  scraping  together  as  much  dry 
powder  as  could  be  found,  pieces  of  pa- 
per, stocks  of  useless  and  broken  mus- 
kets, old  wood,  etc.  The  horse  was  toler- 
ably roasted,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men,  on  their  fourth  day  of  total 
abstinence,  made  a  meal  of  him,  with 
some  reservation,  by  some,  of  a  homoeo- 
pathic ration  for  the  next  day.  On  the 
following  night  the  rain  recommenced, 
but  not  with  the  same  fury  as  before. 
We  had  by  this  time  also  acquired  a  sort 
of  amphibious  nature,  and  were  compara- 
tively accustomed  to  it 

But  throughout  all  these  extremities 
of  hardship  and  suffering,  it  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  indomitable  endurance  and 
force,  both  physical  and  moral,  of  the 
old  General  Nothing  seemed  capable  of 
conquering  his  great  heart  and  strong 
frame.  Nothing  could  break  him  down. 
Throughout  all,  he  still  kept  up  an  en- 
couraging countenance  and  words,  and 
went  on  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  line  of 


tottering  stragglers  that  we  were,  with 
his  vtaavete  or  knife  in  his  hand,  cutting 
away  one  small  tree  or  shrub  after  an- 
other, and  winding  himself  through,  to 
facilitate  the  march  of  his  followers.  To 
endure,  to  wait,  to  persevere,  hoping  to 
find  cattle  in  the  mountains,  till  relief 
should  come,  from  the  people  of  the  Is- 
land, and  reinforcing  expeditions  from 
the  United  States,*  making  diversions  to 

♦The  return  of  the  Pampero,  with  the  expected 
expedition  from  the  St.  John's  River,  was  not 
the  General's  sole  reliance.  He  expected  a 
reinforcing  expedition  from  New  Orleans.  I  have 
not  before  mentioned,  (and  this  will  be  a  proper 
place  to  do  so,)  that  General  Lopez  had  made  ar- 
rangements, when  in  New  Orleans,  by  which  a 
splendid  regiment  of  six  hundred  Kentockians  and 
Indiauians,  under  his  gallant  young  friend  Major 
Tho's.  T.  Hawkins,  was  to  arrive  in  New  Orleans 
at  about  the  time  of  his  own  departare.  His  own 
depart  a  re  was  precipitated  by  the  accounts  of  the 
Principe  and  Trinidad  risings ;  aud  instead  of  going 
with  the  force  which  had  been  thus  organized  for 
the  Expedition,  of  the  best  possible  materials,  he 
left  the  latter  to  follow  as  a  reinforcement,  carrying 
with  himself  a  body  of  men  really  raised  within 
forty-eight  hours  in  New  Orleans.  Hawkins,  with 
Col.  Pickett,  reached  New  Orleans  the  day  after  oar 
departure ;  and  the  men  (nearly  700, all  Keutuckians) 
arrived  a  few  days  after,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
and  morning  of  the  10th.  The  General's  parting 
directions  were,  not  to  let  Hawkins  lose  ticenly-four 
fiour*  in  following.  Pickett  and  Hawkins  were  all 
impatience  to  go;  Hawkins  generously  resign- 
ing to  his  friend  Pickett,  the  rank  in  it  which  was  to 
have  been  his  own.  The  original  arrangement  was 
that  Crittenden  was  to  command  this  regiment;  but 
when  the  General's  departure  was  precipitated  by 
the  accounts  from  Cuba,  and  be  determined  to  con- 
vert this  regiment  into  a  reinforcement,  instead  of 
its  being  the  first  Expedition,  Crittenden  was  not 
willing  to  be  left  behind,  and  hastily  raised  a  small 
body  of  men,  with  the  gallant  Victor  Kerr,  and*  a 
few  others  of  the  flower  of  the  young  men  of  New 
Orleans,  with  whom  he  accompanied  the  General. 
The  understanding  then  was  that  he  would  either 
have  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  artillery,  or  else 
take  that  of  the  Kentucky  regiment,  which  had  been 
raised  by  Hawkins,  under  directions  from  the  Gen- 
eral, through  Crittenden ;  and  which  was  expected 
to  tollow  close  upon  our  heels.  This  was  a  most 
noble  body  of  men — intelligent,  steady,  and  reliable 
for  anything;  men  from  whom  the  strictest  subord- 
ination and  intelligent  obedience  could  always  have 
been  looked  for  without  fear  of  disappointment 
We  had  a  large  infusion  of  men  no  whit  inferior  ia 
the  Expedition  as  it  sailed,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  men  suddenly 
improvised  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  were  hard- 
ly of  the  same  stamp.  Such  men  were  these  Ken- 
taokians,  that,  during  tho  riots  which  followed  the 
news  of  the  A  tares  massacre,  the  city  authorities  of 
New  Orleans  actually  committed  chiefly  to  them 
the  restoration  aud  protection  of  the  order  of  the 
city ;  by  placing  arms  in  the  hands  of  509  of  them 
for  that  purpose,  in  perference  to  calling  on  their 
own  militia.  Their  conduct  merited  and  received 
the  highest  praises  from  all  quarters.  Intelligence 
and  self  respect  supplied  the  place  of  discipline, 
and  veteran  troops  could  not  have  better  obeyed 
and  executed  every  order  of  their  officers.  If  this 
regiment  had  been  despatched  at  once,  according  to 
the  Generals  expectation,  it  could  have  landed 
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our  benefit  and  encouraging  the  Creoles  to 
a  general  rising, — and  meanwhile  to  work 
a  way  round  westward  toward  Fifiar 
del  Bio,  where  he  expected  to  find  a 
strong  insurreetien  on  foot,  both  by  rea- 
son of  the  pledges  made  to  him  before 
his  coming  to  the  Island,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous reports  given  to  us  from  that 
quarter, — this  was  what  he  now  clung 
to,  and  what  he  strove  to  keep  us  in  heart 
to  struggle  on  to  do.  But  still  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  at  bottom  he  was  now 
himself  very  much  dispirited  and  disap- 
pointed. We  did  not  yet  know  of  the 
Atares  massacre.  If  we  had,  it  would 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  state  of 
affairs.  The  General  greatly  regretted 
Colonel  Blumenthal,  whom  he  held  in 
much  esteem  as  a  worthy  and  honorable 

within  two.  or,  at  the  outside,  three  days  after  as. 
Affairs  in  New  Orleans  were  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
committee,  which  had  been  appointed  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  citizens.    Committees  are  apt  to  move 
slowly.    Whether  from  hesitation  in  regard  to  re- 
sponsibility, or  from  insufficiency  of  means,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  action  of  the  committee  did  not  respond 
to  Pickett's  and  Hawkins's  eagerness.  Days  lapsed 
when  hoars  were  important.    There  was  too  much 
waiting  for  news;  and  then  for  more  news.  Finally 
came  the  news  that  all  was  over,  and  that  it  was 
now  too  late.    From  the  public  excitement  prevail- 
ing in  New  Orleans  at  the  time  of  his  departure, 
the  General  had  every  reason,  to  expect  that  the 
Kentucky  regiment,  which  was  already  on  its  way. 
would  be  promptly  forwarded.    He  also  left  au- 
thority under  which  Col.  Wheat  and  Col.  Bell  were 
empowered  to  form  other  regiments  ;  and  among 
the  three  there  were  not  less  than  two  thousand 
men  ready  to  follow  us  within  a  very  short  time  after 
oar  departure.     The  Kentucky  regiment  raised  by 
Hawkins  was  a  picked  body  of  men.  His  assurance 
is,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  if  they  had  been 
promptly  forwarded  they  might  have  landed  withih 
two  or  three  days  of  our  landing.    Their  arrival 
would  have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  things  in 
the  Island.     A  very  high  and  neutral  authority, 
whose  name  would  carry  great  weight  were  I  at 
liberty  to  use  it,  and  who  was  in  Havana  at  the 
time,  has  delared  his  conviction  that  the  landing 
of  a  reinforcement  of  three  or  four  hundred  men,  at 
any  time  within  -a  week  after  the  General,  would 
have  decided  his  success ;  such  was  the  state  of 
feeling  there.     The  same  intelligent  and  well-in- 
formed gentleman  (neither  an  American  nor  a  Cre- 
ole) has  also  declared  his  belief  that,  even  as  it  was, 
Lopez  would  have  succeeded,  if  his  force  had  been 
better  armed  and  munitioned ;  the  rain  having,  in 
point  of  fact,  destroyed  him.    When  Hawkins  was 
applying  for  conveyance,  a  steamer  was"  offered  to 
the  committee.     Whether  it  was  that  zealous  ef- 
forts could  not  raise,  among  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans,  the  sum  needed  to  guaranty  her  safety,  or 
that  there  was  hesitation,  and  want  of  energy  and 
promptness  in  the  efforts  made,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
it  seems  wonderful  that  there  could  have  been  any 
difficulty,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  public  sentiment 
as  then  existed  in  New  Orleans,  in  at  once  des- 
patching at  least  the  Kentucky  regiment.     Had  it 
been  done,  Cuba  would  have  been  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Republic  long  before  this  day,  and  Lopez 
at  this  hour  her  Liberator  instead  of  her  Martyr. 


gentleman,  and  as  a  brave  and  good  vet- 
eran soldier.  He  presumed  him  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
then  to  have  been  shot  and  hacked  down 
like  a  dog,  as  had  undoubtedly  been  the 
fate  of  the  others  of  our  number  who 
had  at  any  time  dropped  off  from  the 
main  body,  in  the  course  of  our  devious 
wanderings. 

On  the  22d  (Friday),  the  day  after  the 
feast  of  horse-flesh,  matters  were  made 
even  a  shade  worse  by  a  sort  of  mutiny 
among  the  men  and  some  of  the  officers, 
who  came  to  the  General,  and  telling  him 
thai  their  hardships  could  not  be  endured 
any  longer, and  that  the  people  did  not  rise, 
and  no  bodies  of  patriots  were  found  in 
arms,  called  on  him  to  take  them  back  to 
the  United  States.  This  demand,  under 
the  ciroumstances,  was  certainly  not  en- 
tirely unlike  that  of  the  sea-sick  lady 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  insisted 
that  the  captain  should  put  her  ashore 
immediately.  What  they  required  was 
that  he  should  abandon  the  enterprise, 
and  lead  them  down  into  the  plains  and 
to  the  coast,  where  they  could  find  some 
small  vessel  in  which  they  might  embark 
for  escape.  Some  of  the  other  officers, 
especially  Haynes,  Ellis,  Johnson  and 
others,  came  to  him  with  a  different  tone 
and  attitude,  and  asked,  in  the  way  be- 
coming him  as  well  as  themselves,  what 
further  expectations  or  plans  he  had ;  de- 
picting the  condition  and  temper  of  the 
men,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  hold- 
ing out  much  longer  against  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  situation. 

In  reference  to  means  of  defence,  among 
about  forty  muskets  remaining  in  the 
whole  Expedition,  there  were  scarce  ten 
capable  of  going  off,  and  very  few,  if  Any, 
cartridges  dry  enough  to  serve  those  ten.  - 
The  General  told  them,  in  reply,  that 
no  one  could  feel  so  deeply  grieved  as  he 
was  to  see  them  reduced  to  this  forlorn 
state ;  and  the  more  so  because  it  was 
not  the  enemy  that  had  done  it,  or  been 
able  to  do  it,  but  themselves.  In  our 
two  engagements  (the  few  shots  fired  at 
Candelaria  were  not  to  be  called  a 
third  one)  we  had  won  brilliant  victories, 
and  had  not  lost  forty  men.  Where 
were  the  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  of 
our  people  who,  for  want  of  obedience 
and  care,  had  strayed  off,  or  been  left  or 
dropped  behind,  to  fall  certain  victims  to 
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the  ferocity  of  a  foe,  cruel  in  proportion 
to  his  cowardice  before  them  in  the  field  ? 
Where  were  the  arms  and  ammunition  of 
the  men  now  here,  which  had  been  reck- 
lessly thrown  away  to  lighten  fatigue,  or 
in  some  cases  perhaps  for  even  worse 
reason,  and  the  loss  of  which  had  so  re- 
duced our  means  of  resistance  as  to  have 
forced  us  to  fly  into  these  inhospitable 
wilds,  from  before  an  enemy  whom  other- 
wise we  could  have  defeated  as  easily  as 
we  had  defeated  the  same  troops,  or  their 
comrades,  twice  before?  Why  had  we 
lost  the  easy  fruits  of  our  victories,  from 
simple  want  of  the  necessary  military 
subordination  and  obedience?  But  re- 
duced as  we  were,  he  still  hoped  to  be 
able  to  make  head  against  the  enemy. 
The  time  could  not  be  far  when  rein- 
forcements must  arrive  from  the  United 
States,  and  he  still  expected  to  unite  with 
friendly  bands  of  the  people  of  the  Is- 
land in  insurrection,  according  to  the  as- 
surances he  had  received  at  Key  West, 
from  a  perfectly  trusty  agent  whom  he 
had  sent  over  to  prepare  the  organization 
of  the  Vuelta  Abajo  for  rising  on  his 
coming.  To  satisfy  them,  however,  he 
would  on  the  next  day  descend  again 
to  the  plains,  (though  contrary  to  his 
own  wishes,)  get  there  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions, and  return  to  the  mountains, 
where  he  was  indeed  disappointed  in 
nof.  having  yet  found  any,  but  where 
the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attack 
them.  If,  after  that,  no  change  should 
take  place  in  their  situation  within  ten 
days,  he  would  then  release  all  from  any 
obligation  or  pledge  to  remain  with  him 
any  longer  to  share  his  fate,  and  they 
might  make  the  best  attempt  that  the 
situation  permitted  to  get  back  to  the 
•  United  States  ;  but  for  his  part  he  would 
never  accompany  them.  He  would  die  in 
Cuba  or  see  Cuba  free.* 


•  I  will  here  mention  a  circumstance  of  which  I 
have  been  informed  since  I  have  arrived  in  New 
York.  Either  it  occurred  after  my  reparation  from 
General  Lopez,  or  else  the  General  did  not  men- 
tion it  to  me.  The  individaal  who  did  what  I  refer 
to.  is  himself  my  authority,  bat  pradence  does  not 

Jiermit  me  to  name  him.  His  statement  is  as  fol- 
ows  :— Being  particularly  adapted  for  the  enter- 
prise, he  was  sent  oot  from  Havana,  by  a  wealthy 
Creole  gentleman,  after  the  loss  of  hope  in  regard  to 
the  Expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  General 
Lopez.  He  had  a  suitable  companion  with  him,  and 
bo  was  to  go  to  a  certain  ostate  in  the  region  where 
the  General  was  hemmed  round  by  the  troops,  and 
there  pet  a  particularly  fine  horse.  He  was  famish- 
ed, before  setting  out,  with  a  letter,  sealed,  and  pro- 


Oar  good  old  Colonel  Haynes  did  his 
duty  like  a  man  in  calming  down  the  bad 
feeling  of  the  men,  and  in  encouraging 
all  to  a  little  longer  perseverance.  So 
did  several  of  the  rest.  I  specify  Col- 
onel Haynes,  because  he  was  perhaps  first 
in  merit  in  his  exertions  in  this  respect, 
as  befitted  his  position  as  the  first  now  in 
rank  among  us,  under  the  General. 

The  General's  words  had  a  momentary, 
but  not  much  more  than  a  momentary 
effect.  They  lightened  up  a  little  for  a 
while  the  clouds  that  hung  (naturally 
enough,  indeed !)  over  the  spirits  of  the 
men;  but  the  clouds  soon  settled  down 
again  over  the  dreary  scene,  black  and 
heavy  as  before.  We  marched  along  a 
few  hours,  when  I  overheard  a  party  con- 
sulting together  about  the  expediency  of 
forcing  the  General  to  accompany  them 
in  an  effort  to  reach  the  coast.  In  this 
disposition  we  went  on,  in  the  direction 
of  the  plains,  as  feeble  now  in  moral  as 
in  physical  strength  to  withstand  the  first 
encounter  we  might  have  with  the  ene- 
my. We  halted  and  passed  the  night 
quietly  by  a  little  it  ream  at  the  bottom 
of  a  small  valley,  near  which  we  found 
perhaps  a  dozen  wild  oranges.  With  the 
exception  of  the  General's  horse,  we  had 
eaten  absolutely  nothing  else  since  day- 
break on  the  19th,  at  Candelaria,  and 
were  now  at  the  22d. 

Cerly  addressed  to  the  Captain  General,  appearing  to 
e  a  despatch  from  the  scene  of  operations.  He  was 
also  to  carry  a  razor  and  clothes,  to  change  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  General.  He  was  to  get  two  or 
three  other  reliable  comrades,  one  of  them  mount- 
ed on  the  horse  destined  for  the  General.  Tbey 
were  then  to  make  their  way  to  him,  as  their  habits 
and  knowledge  of  the  country  would  enable  them 
to  do,  and,  after  finding  him,  bring  him  along  with 
them  straight  to  Havana,  as  an  express  carrying 
an  important  despatch  to  the  Captain  General. 
Such  expresses  were  constantly  passing  to  the 
government  at  Havana.  There  would  then  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  concealing  and  embarking  him 
to  a  place  of  safety.  My  informant  states  that  the 
whole  was  executed  accordingly;  that  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  General  in  the  mountains ,  and 
told  him  who  had  sent  him,  and  what  he  had  come 
for;  that  all  was  loBt  for  this  time,  but  that  his  life 
was  indispensable  for  the  futnre.  The  General  an- 
swered, that  it  was  a  very  well  arranged  plan,  and 
would  be  no  doubt  perfectly  easy  and  safe  in  what 
remained  of  its  execution,  but  that  he  would  never 
abandon  his  followers  in  their  present  situation. 
If  they  could  not  triumph  together,  he  would  die 
with  them ;  and  that  probably  nis  life  would,  in  the 
last  resort,  pay  a  sufficient  penalty,  so  as  to  miti- 
gate the  consequences  to  the  rest  He  thanked 
the  friend*  who  had  taken  this  step,  but  had  no 
other  answer  than  this  to  send  back.  My  informant, 
the  individal  himself  who  undertook  and  executed 
this  commission  ,is  at  present  in  New  York. 
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On  the  following  morning,  (August 
23d,  Saturday,)  the  weather  being  now  a 
little  clearer,  and  not  having  by  noon 
discovered  anything  to  serve  us  for  food, 
after  mounting  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees  near,  we  began  to  descend  from  the 
mountain  range ;  and  we  had  not  marched 
far  when  we  fell  into  a  foot-path  which 
led  us  into  the  road  from  the  cafetal  of 
Candelaria  to  San  Cristoval,  on  which 
we  had  travelled  before,  and  which  we 
soon  recognised.  We  had  been  wander- 
ing, lost,  for  four  days  in  that  savage 
range  of  mountain,  starving  and  drenched 
tinder  the  hurricane  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken, and  here  we  came  out  not  more  than 
three  miles  from  the  point  at  which  we 
had  entered  by  the  improvised  path  and 
the  torrent-bed  route  above  mentioned. 

Having  been  received  with  so  much 
friendly  kindness  on  our  former  visit 
among  the  farm-houses  about  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  on  the  skirt  of  the 
plain,  we  had  no  apprehension  about  ven- 
turing, provided  we  should  not  happen  to 
fall  in  with  troops.  The  General,  atten- 
ded by  myself,  preceded  the  men  about 
three  hundred  yards.  I  need  not  draw  a 
portrait  of  the  forlorn  aspect  now  presen- 
ted, more  or  less,  by  all  of  us.  If  I 
knew  the  General's  dress  to  be  white,  it 
was  purely  by  a  process  of  memory,  not 
of  present  sight. 

We  had  proceeded  in  this  way  a  few 
miles,  when  we  met  two  men  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  fifteen  paces,  armed,  one 
with  a  musket,  the  o trier  with  a  gun. 
We  had  no  other  arms  than  the  General's 
knife  and  my  sword.  They  cried  out 
"  Quien  vive  V1  "  Espana,"  was  the 
General's  reply,  but  the  men  quickly  dis- 
appeared among  the  bushes.  We  went 
after  them,  but  could  see  nothing  more  of 
them.  The  probability  that  these  men 
were  a  patrol  set  to  watch  the  road,  and 
that  troops  might  be  in  the  neighborhood, 
brought  us  soon  to  a  stand,  and  the  Gen- 
eral determined  then,  after  a  short  rest 
for  the  men,  to  fall  backward  on  the 
Candelaria  road.  For  security  against 
surprise,  he  ordered  me  to  divide  the  few 
muskets  we  had  left,  and  to  place  half  in 
front  and  half  in  the  rear,  directing  me 
to  put  the  Hungarians  in  the  front  of  our 
little  column.  We  had  scarcely  begun 
to  move,  after  the  execution  of  this  dis- 
position, when  suddenly  were  heard  dis- 
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charges  of  musketry  from  behind,  and  a 
loud  tramping  of  cavalry  on  a  sharp  trot. 
The  General  ordered  me  instantly  to 
bring  the  Hungarians  to  the  rear,  so  as 
to  collect  there  the  ten  or  a  dozen  mus- 
kets, which  were  all  we  had,  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  defenceless  body  of  our 
men.  Hastening  to  the  head  of  the 
column  to  execute  the  order,  I  was 
bringing  back  half  a  dozen  Hungarians 
who  were  there,  and  who  had  muskets, 
when  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  dispersion  to  the  right  and  left. 
Of  course  we  had  no  means  of  resistance  ; 
neither  arms  nor  strength.  The  enemy 
was  down  upon  us  and  in  our  midst,  and 
our  men  scattered  instantly  into  the 
bushes  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road, 
up  the  thickly  wooded  hills  between 
wnich  the  road  there  passed  through  a 
valley.  My  eyes  never  rested  again  on 
the  manly  form,  and  the  kind,  bright 
face  of  General  Lopez !  I  was  cut  off 
from  him.  With  the  few  Hungarians  with 
me,  I  turned  off  to  the  left.  The  Gen- 
eral (as  I  afterwards  learned)  was  among 
those  who  turned  into  the  bushes  on  thft 
right  of  the  road.  This,  our  dispersion,, 
took  place  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  23d.  We  had  landed  on. 
the  morning  of  the  12th.  Las  Posas  was- 
fought  on  the  13th  ;  Frias,  on  the  17th  \ 
and  the  affair  of  Candelaria  was  on  the- 
19th;  the  hurricane  in  the  mountain  fol- 
lowed and  now,  on  the  23d,  this  was  the 
end  of  the  Expedition,  which  after  this 
cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  military, 
existence. 

Woeful,  woeful  indeed,  were  the  sounds 
that  then  reached  my  ears,  as  I  lay  hid- 
den not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  the 
road.  The  soldiers,  being  horsemen,  did 
not  venture  far  from  the  road  into  the 
bushes,  probably  from  fear  of  single- 
handed  danger,  but  they  caught  and  mas- 
sacred manv  of  our  poor  fellows  upon  and 
near  it.  The  groans,  the  cries,  the  shots 
and  the  sounds  of  blows,  were  sickening 
to  the  soul  to  hear.  There  was  one 
sound  of  moaning  in  particular,  that 
seemed  very  close  to  the  thick  clump  of 
bushes  in  which  I  lay,  and  which,  as  it 
slowly  expired  into  silence,  seemed  to 
proceed  from  some  poor  wounded  wretch 
who  had  crawled  away,  carrying  a  death  of 
agony  with  him  ;  and  it  is  in  my  ears  yet, 
though  I  had  before  seen    and   heard 
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enough  of  death  on  a  large  scale,  on  the 
battle-fields  of  my  own  Hungary. 

No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  defence- 
less, the  unarmed,  the  yielded,  the  wound- 
ed. The  cruelty  was,  as  usual,  in  the 
same  ratio  with  the  cowardice,  of  which 
we  had  had  ample  proof  when  we  could 
stand  up  in  fair  fight,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
disparity  of  numbers.  They  were  our 
butchers  when  they  got  an  easy  chance, 
but  it  was,  and  is,  a  comfort  to  know  that 
we  had  always  been  their  victors. 

Seven  of  my  countrymen  were  with 
me,  of  whom  four  were  officers,  Bontila, 
Radnitz,  Palank,  and  Eichler,  and  three, 
Virag,   Biro,  and   Nyikos,  not   officers. 
(With  the  exception  of  Biro,  who  was 
liberated  as  a  Pole,  or  Russian  subject, 
the  rest  I  left  all  in  Ceuta,  when,  at  a 
later  day,  I  made  the  escape  from  there, 
which  I  shall  have  yet  to  relate.)     We 
retired  cautiously  further  up  the  hill,  and 
got  to  an  almost  inaccessible  spot,  where 
we  were  perfectly  concealed,  on  a  rock 
overhanging  a  gully,  through  which  went 
a  little  creek.  This  creek  crossed  the  road ; 
there  being  a  bridge,  of  course.     Neither 
bridge  nor  road  was   in  sight,  but  we 
could  distinctly  hear  the  troops  coming 
and  going,  and  sounds  of  Spanish  talk- 
ing.    We  lay  as  still  as  mice.     After  a 
while,  all  now  having  subsided  into  si- 
lence, I  determined  to  creep  down  by  the 
oreek  towards  the  bridge,  to  take  a  look 
at  the  state  of  things,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  in  the  attempt.      Coming  round 
upon  it  sooner  than  I  expected,  I  was 
fully  exposed  to  view,  and  myself  saw  a 
patrol  who  had  just  passed,  his   back 
being  towards  me.     Religiously  respect- 
ing his   evening  meditations,  I  backed 
out  with  small  loss  of  time.     Returning 
to  where  I  had.  left  my  companions,  I 
saw  nothing  of  them.     To  my  whispered 
inquiries  in   Magyar,  no  answers   were 
returned,  till  at  last  I  raised  my  voice  a 
little  louder,  and  this  elicited  an  answer, 
begging  me  for  God's  sake  not  to  speak. 
The  bridge  was,  I  believe,  in  the  rear 
of  the  position  of  the  troops,  so  that  the 
patrol  there  was  their  rear  outpost.     We 
were  therefore  just  behind  the   enemy, 
whose  watch  and  pursuit  were   a  little 
ahead  of  our  refuge.     To  this  we  proba- 
bly owed  our  safety,  and  freedom  from 
further  disturbance,  through  the  night. 
I  afterwards  learned  that  the  General 


with  his  nephew,  his  mulatto  boy  Pedro 
(now  Mr.  Thrasher's  servant  in  New 
Orleans),  and  a  few  more,  were  in  the 
corresponding  situation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  and  very  near  to  it,  like  our- 
selves. The  rest  of  the  Expedition  were 
all  scattered,  singly  or  in  similar  groups, 
through  the  woods  and  about  the  moun- 
tains, as  they  fled  and  hid  each  for  him- 
self. 

*  Early  the  next  morning  (August  24th, 
Sunday),  we  began  to  move  further  into 
the  mountain  range,  on  the  skirt  or  slope 
of  which  our  dispersion  had  taken  place. 
My  companions  acceded  readily  to  the 
plan  I  announced  .as  mine,  namely,  that 
of  staying  a  few  days  in  the  mountains, 
and  making  our  way  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion ;  and  at  a  distant  point  to  take  to  the 
plain  to  learn  the  news,  and  the  state  of 
things,  and  to  attempt  to  work  along  to  the 
coast  in  the  night,  concealing  ourselves 
by  day,  until,  with  the  help  of  some 
friendly  paisanoy  if  we  should  have  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  any,  we  might 
find  some  fishing-smack  or  other  small 
craft,  in  which  to  launch  our  poor  for* 
tunes,  such  as  they  were,  with  a  few  days' 
provisions  ;  sure  at  least  that,  however  far 
we  might  go,  we  could  not  well  fare  much 
worse.  Happily,  I  had  a  pocket  com- 
pass. There  were  two  muskets  in  our 
company,  but  no  ammunition,  so  we  threw 
them  away.  Some  of  us  had  swords, 
some  knives.  I  had  my  sword,  a  faithful 
old  companion  in  the  Austrian  army  in 
Italy  and  Hungary. 

But  we  were  too  much  exhausted  that 
day  to  travel  much.  Within  the  past 
five  days,  our  small  ration  from  the  Gen- 
eral's horse  (on  the  21st)  had  been  our 
only  nourishment,  and  what  demands  on 
our  strength  for  nourishment  we  had 
been  passing  through  within  that  period, 
the  reader  will  judge  for  himself  from 
the  plain  and  simple  narrative  it  has 
been  my  effort  to  relate.  We  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  repose,  and  in 
efforts  at  sleep,  which,  with  me  at  least, 
had  but  little  success.  Hunger,  nervous 
irritation  and  excitement,  and  thought 
preying  at  the  heart  respecting  the  fate 
of  the  General,  and  the  future  before 
ourselves,  left  me  but  small  chance  of 
sleep.  Towards  evening,  as  we  rambled 
feebly  along,  we  came  upon  some  young 
palms,  which  yielded    us  grateful  and 
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much  needed  refreshment,  and  beneath 
which,  like  Arabs  of  the  desejrt,  we  deter- 
mined to  spend  the  night.  And  the 
night's  dark  mantle  soon  descended  upon 
us,  as  we  lay  there  beneath  the  slight 
roofing  of  the  palmitas,  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains,  on  a  welcome  bed  of  gath- 
ered leaves,  without  either  sentinels  or 
much  concern  about  attack;  in  a  place 
where  probably  we  were  the  first  white 
men  who  had  ever  intruded  on  the  soli- 
tary beauty  and  luxury  of  that  wild 
vegetation.  And  there  at  last  I  slept 
well  and  soundly. 

The  young  palm  trees,  or  palmitas, 
were  now  for  several  days  almost  our 
sole  dependence  for  sustenance,  as  they 
were  likewise  to  most  of  our  scattered 
comrades,  wandering  like  ourselves,  for- 
lorn fugitives  over  these  weary  moun- 
tains.*' The  25th,  26th,  and  27th  (Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday)  were 
passed  by  us  about  in  the  same  way. 
On  Tuesday,  we  hid  our  arms,  retaining 
only  a  few  knives.  Scarcely  able  to 
sustain  and  drag  the  weight  of  our  own 
bodies,  we  had  no  strength  to  carry  our 
swords,  which  were  moreover  often  an 
encumbrance  in  getting  through  the 
tangled  places  of  the  woods.  I  conceal- 
ed mine  in  such  a  manner  that  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  shall  have  no  great  difficulty 
at  some  future  day  in  going  to  the  spot, 
under  less  unhappy  auspices,  to  recover  it. 

The  night  of  the  27th  we  passed  on 
some  rocks,  on  the  side  of  the  same  creek 
up  whose  bed  we  had  retreated,  when  we 
vanished,  so  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Spaniards  at  Candelaria ;  the  ravine,  or 
creek  bed,  in  which  I  had  had  to  leave 
my  horse.  Our  sufferings  were  sad  enough 
through  all  this.  At  one  period,  we  were 
thirty-six  hours  without  finding  water. 
At  other  times  we  found  it  in  hollows  of 

*  The  Palmitas  I  refer  to  are  what  may  be  called 
infant  palm-trees,  of  the  height  of  from  four  to  six 
feet.  We  would  cat  them  down  close  to  the  ground, 
and  then  cat  off  about  three  feet  of  the  stem.  The 
outer  rind,  or  what  may  be  called  bark,  then  readily 
■helled  off,  with  more  or  fewer  folds  according  to 
the  age  of  the  plant,  till  we  reached  a  sort  of  poVy 
pith  at  the  heart  of  it,  an  inch  and  a-half  thick.  This 
was  white  and  juicy,  very  light,  had  a  pleasant 
sweetness,  and  afforded  some  small  nourishment. 
Some  were  yellowish  and  a  little  bitter ;  probably 
plants  not  in  perfect  health.  When  the  tree  had 
gone  beyond  what  I  call  its  infancy,  tbe  pulp,  or 
palmrto,  was  dry  and  difficult  to  get  at,  from  the 
thickness  and  hardness  of  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and 
the  height  at  which  from  the  softer  part  was  to  be 
found. 


rocks,  from  which  we  eagerly  suoked  it 
up  with  cane-straws.  The  palmitas  were 
not  always  procurable  ;  about  four  a  day 
were  as  much  as  we  got  for  all  of  us.  Oc- 
casionally a  few  snails  of  a  large  s;  ze  fell 
welcome  victims  to  our  hunger.  With 
the  exhaustion  of  all  strength,  all  care  for 
life  or  consequences  gradually  passed 
away  too.  A  torpid  sort  of  apathy  came 
over  us,  and  presuming  that  the  hour  must 
soon  arrive  when  nothing  would  be  left 
but^to  lie  down  and  die,  we  thus  walked, 
feebly  and  fitfully  along,  looking  out  only 
to  see  palmitas,  without  much  thought  of 
whether  we  were  or  were  not  seen  by 
Spaniards.  A  mere  dull  and  enfeebled 
animal  instinct  of  life  and  self-preserva- 
tion seemed  alone  to  have  survived  all  we 
had  gone  through.  We  were  gradually 
sinking  in  inanition. 

One  exceedingly  distressing  circum- 
stance aggravated  our  sufferings.  '  Pa- 
lank  had  a  wound  which  he  had  received 
in  the  shoulder  at  Las  Pozas.  Under 
the  influence  of  exposure,  want  of  dres-  ^ 
sing,  and  even  of  opportunities  of  wash- 
ing it,  all  superadded  to  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  weather  (August,  in  Cuba,) 
this  wound  assumed  a  horrid  condition, 
and  emitted  an  odor  insupportable  both 
to  our  poor  friend  and  to  us  his  com- 
panions. 

At  last  arrived  the  day  destined  to 
bring  relief  from  this  the  lowest  depth 
of  our  misery.  On  the  28th  August 
(Thursday),  we  stumbled  on  a  footpath  in 
the  mountains,  which  we  followed  with  great 
exertion  and  fatigue,  now  mounting,  now 
descending,  now  winding,  now  straight, 
as  it  made  its  way  into  a  valley  open- 
ing before  us.  I  felt  assured  that  it 
must  conduct  us  into  a  broader  road, 
and  to  some  human  habitation ;  and  de- 
termined to  proceed  on  alone,  telling  my 
companions  to  wait  for  me  under  cover 
of  the  wood ;  and  that  if  I  dijl  not  re- 
turn within  a  reasonable  time,  they  might 
take  some  other  direction,  sure  that  that 
one  led  only  to  death,  the  sole  cause 
which  should  prevent  my  return  to  them. 
They  opposed  my  departure ;  all  wished 
to  accompany  me  ;  a  long  and  warm  dis- 
pute (for  men  in  our  condition)  ensued, 
and  I  finally  consented  that  one  should 
accompany  me.  This  was  Palank,  whose 
wound  made  him  the  most  in  need  of  the 
shelter  of  a  roof.   But,  after  all,  we  found 
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none,  through  all  those  windings  of  the 
path  which  had  so  excited  our  hopes ;  and 
after  an  hour's  absence  we  returned  to  our 
comrades  j  not  quite  empty-handed,  for  we 
had  found  a  few  fruits,  growing  on  a  tree, 
of  which  the  Cubans  make  a  salad.  Its 
name  I  forget. 

While  we  were  deliberating  what  course 
We  should  next  pursue,  we  suddenly  heard 
a  loud  sound  of  voices,  calling  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  path ;  we  also  thought 
that  we  distinguished  the  barking  of  a 
dog.  We  quickly  retired  to  a  little  dis- 
tance back  from  the  path  till  we  came  to 
a  creek,  which  we  waded ;  and  beyond  it, 
following  it  down  a  short  distance,  we 
were  under  the  screen  of  some  thick  wood, 
from  which  we  could  see  as  well  as  hear, 
without  being  ourselves  exposed  to  view. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
dog  with  the  men ;  and  presently  we 
saw  a  party  consisting  of  several  mounted 
men,  whom  we  presumed  to  be  in  pursuit 
of  us. 

Either  they  did  not  see  us,  or  they 
^  ohose  to  give  us  a  wide  berth.  Certain  it 
is  that  we  soon  lost  sight  of  them,  and 
ceased  after  a  while  to  hear  any  more 
sounds  from  that  quarter.  We  renewed 
our  purpose  of  getting  farther  along  down 
the  valley,  in  pursuit  of  fruits ;  hunger 
now  gnawing  at  us  with  redoubled  fury 
from  the  slight  taste  we  had  just  had. 
We  succeeded  in  finding  a  few  sour  oran- 
ges, which  we  enjoyed  as  though  they  had 
been  fruits  of  Eden.  Having  thus  cheat- 
ed hunger  a  little,  and  being  much  over- 
come with  fatigue,  I  sank  at  the  foot  of 
a  shade  tree,  and  was  soon  buried  in  a 
deep  sleep.  My  companions  retired  to 
the  shelter  of  some  bushes,  a  little  apart 
from  where  I  lay. 

But  our  sleep  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Much  sooner  than  I  felt  at  all  disposed 
to  rise,  I  was  awakened  by  feeling  a 
good-sized  black  dog  nosing  and  feeling 
about  me,  as  though  to  satisfy  his  doubts 
as  to  whether  I  was  a  live  Major  Louis 
Schlesinger  or  a  dead  one.  By  the  time 
I  got  ray  eyes  open  and  fixed  upon  his,  he 
made  me  a  full  and  growling  demonstra- 
tion of  his  teeth,  though  without  any  fur- 
ther advances  towards  biting  me.  In  a 
few  moments,  oasting  my  eyes  a  little  be- 
yond him,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  couple  of  countrymen  with  their  two 
guns  fixed  in  close  aim  straight  upon  me. 


I  don't  know  why  one  would  not  have  an- 
swered their  purpose.  However,  neither 
their  words  nor  tones  were  as  hostile  as 
the  first  impression  of  the  muzzles  of  both 
dog  and  guns,  for  it  was  in  quite  an  en- 
couraging way  that  they  told  me  to  come 
out  and  not  to  fear  anything. 

To  an  invitation  so  polite,  there  was 
but  one  answer  to  be  returned,  and  our 
acquaintance  became  a  still  closer  one. 
They  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  there. 
"  Sleeping,"  was  my  answer,  "  along  with 
my  companions."  This  last  word  seemed 
to  startle  them  a  little ;  they  looked  at 
each  other,  and  then  inquired  if  they 
were  still  with  me,  and  if  we  belonged  to 
the  Expedition.  To  both  questions  I  an- 
swered "  Yes."  They  then  informed  me, 
with  entire  kindness  of  manner,  that  a 
general  induho  had  been  granted  for  four 
days,  for  all  of  us ;  that  if  we  accepted 
it  within  the  time,  we  should  be  allowed 
to  return  freely  to  our  country  ;  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Expeditionaries  bad 
already  availed  themselves  of  the  pardon, 
and  that  sixty-six  of  them  had  been  sent 
back  to  the  United  States. 

I  was  little  disposed  to  believe  in  all 
this,  and  told  them  that  much  rather  than 
come  in,  to  these  offers  of  indulto,  I  would 
prefer  to  get  out  of  the  Island  in  any 
mode,  even  in  a  fisherman's  skiff,  and  that 
I  would  be  grateful  to  them  all  my  life  if 
they  would  show  me  the  road  to  the  coast ; 
adding  that  I  did  not  doubt  their  word, 
but  that  I  had  no  confidence  in  the  Span- 
ish government.  On  the  first  head,  they 
replied  that  it  was  impossible ;  and  on  the 
second,  they  protested  strongly  that  it  was 
true,  and  called  all  the  saints  to  witness 
it.  They  concluded  by  telling  me  that 
General  Lopez  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  that  he  was  the  only  one  whose  life 
would  not  be  spared. 

This  last  announcement  finished  me, 
and  I  told  them  that  I  surrendered  my- 
self into  their  hands  ;  begging  them  only 
to  take  me  first  of  all  to  their  house  and 
give  me  some  nourishing  food,  as  I  had 
been  now  for  many  days  living  in  6uch  a 
manner  that  I  could  barely  stand  up  on 
my  feet. 

I  then  called  out  to  my  comrades,  and 
communicated  to  them  what  had  passed, 
and  what  I  had  resolved  on  ;  leaving  all 
free  to  act  as  they  should  choose.  All 
adopted  the  same  course,  and  it  appeared 
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to  give  much   gratification  to    our  two 
friends  of  the  dog  and  guns. 

We  were  then  conducted  about  a  couple 
of  miles  to  a  house  where  we  were  kindly 
received,  and  the  same  accounts  wer"e  given 
to  us.  A  banquet  was  quickly  prepared 
for  us,  of  'a  degree  of  luxury  unknown  to 
monarchs,  nor  ever  imagined  by  Lucullus 
or  Apicius%  namely,  beef,  roast  corn,  plan- 
tains, potatoes,  pork,  eggs,  coffee,  &c. ; 
seemingly  the  whole  season's  stock  of 
the  household.  While  we  were  eating 
it,  many  people  came  in  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, I  suppose  about  twenty,  to  see 
us.  Many  of  them  brought  wine,  aguar- 
diente, &c,  with  them,  for  us  to  drink 
with  tbem.  All  shook  hands  warmly  with 
all  of  us,  and  would  make  us  drink  with 
them  all  round.  Nothing  could  exceed 
their  hearty  kindness;  and  all  gave  us 
the  same  assurances  we  had  already  re- 
ceived. They  told  us  we  must  go  in  to 
San  Cristoval,  to  surrender  to  the  Teni- 
ente  Gobernador  of  the  district  there; 
that  this  was  a  necessary  step,  and  that 
no  evil  would  result  from  it  to  us. 

Opposition  was  of  course  out  of  the 
question.  After  cordially  thanking  our 
good  friends  and  entertainers,  we  mounted 
the  horses  they  furnished  us  with,  and  set 
out  for  San  Cristoval,  which  was  a  few 
leagues  distant.  As  we  rode  along,  I  could 
not  but  notice  with  surprise  that  we  had 
been  taken  almost  within  sight  of  the  last 
spot  at  which  our  dispersion  had  occurred, 
and  from  which,  after  so  much  climbing 
and  descending,  travelling  and  wandering, 
over  hill  and  vale,  I  had  certainly  sup- 
posed that  we  were  at  a  great  distance. 

About  an  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  San 
Cristoval,  by  which  time  a  great  number 
of  country  people  were  about  us,  most  of 
whom  spoke  to  us  with  great  kindness,  and 
we  presently  entered  the  village.  This 
we  found  literally  swarming  with  veteran 
troops,  without  counting  the  mounted  mi- 
litia which  came  out  at  our  arrival. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  presence  of 
an  officer,  the  authority  of  the  place  I  sup- 
pose, who  was  himself  a  Venezuelan  by 
birth,  like  General  Lopez,  but  who 
spoke  English  pretty  well.  He  came  out 
to  the  door  at  the  noise  of  our  approach  ; 
addressed  us  a  few  unimportant  questions ; 
among  others,  whether  we  knew  anything 
of  Lopez ;  our  names,  ranks,  ages,  and 
country ;  and  concluded  by  saying  that 


he  was  glad  we  had  been  taken  that  day, 
because  it  was  the  last  of  the  indulto, 
which  to-morrow  would  not  have  availed 
us.  I  then  learned  how  far  the  grace  ex- 
tended to  us  went; — that  it  simply  spared 
our  lives,  but  was  to  leave  us  to  languish 
them  out  amid  the  horrors  of  a  Spanish 
presidio,  or  hard-labor  imprisonment  in  a 
penal  settlement. 

We  were  just  about  to  enter  the  house 
of  the  Teniente  Gobernador  (Lieutenant 
Governor),  when  I  saw  outside,  at  a  little 
distance,  a  great  concourse  and  tumult, 
and  heard  loud  outcries,  amid  which  I 
could  distinguish  "  Viva  la  Reina  !  Vivan 
las  tropas  !  Muera  Lopez  /"  The  Gov- 
ernor hastily  ordered  a  sergeant  to  take 
down  our  names,  &o.,  and  to  put  us  with 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  and  he  himself 
hurried  off  to  meet  the  other  body  which 
was  now  just  about  entering  the  village. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  linger  a 
few  moments  to  catch,  were  it  but  a  sin- 
gle glimpse  !  We  were  hurried  away.  . 
Gracious  God !  Here  was  the  party 
which  had  captured  the  General  himself, 
entering  the  same  village  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  same  moment  with  myself! 
It  was  fitting  that  his  aide-de-camp  should 
be  near  him ;  but,  alas,  not  thus !  I 
thought  at  the  moment  that  I  would  have 
given  a  world  for  the  interchange  of  but 
a  single  glance,  sufficient  to  tell  my  noble 
old  commander  of  the  heart's  unchanged 
devotion  to  him, — or  changed  only  to  be 
deepened,  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  in 
which  I  well  knew  that  he  stood  serene 
and  sublime  in  glorious  ruin. 

We  were  immediately  taken  to  a  house 
which  served  as  a  prison,  where  I  had  the 
consolation  of  finding  myself  in  the  midst 
of  some  five-and-twenty  Americans,  who 
told  me  that  Col.  Haynes,  Captain  Kelly, 
Ellis,  and  many  of  the  Cubans,  with  sixty 
others  of  the  volunteers,  had  been  already 
forwarded  to  Havana.  I  believe  we  were 
all  heartily  glad  to  see  each  other,  sad  as 
were  the  circumstances  of  our  re-union. 

It  was  not  long  before  new  prisoners 
arrived,  and  were  shut  up  wi^  us. 
Among  them  were  Captain  Miguel  Lopez, 
a  Spaniard  (no  relation  of  the  General, 
though  of  the  same  name)  who  had  been 
a  Serjeant  of  the  garrison  of  Cardenas,  of 
veteran  troops,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
General's  expedition  to  that  place  the 
year  before,  and  who  had  there  joined  him 
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with  his  men,  returned  with  him  to  the 
United  States,  and  now  again  returned 
with  him   to   Cuba.*      There  was  also 

*  Poor  fellow,  he  was  afterwards  taken  to  Ma- 
tanzas,  to  his  old  regiment,  denied  the  benefit  of 
the  general  indvlto,  and  shot  for  desertion.  He 
was  a  brave  and  good  fellow,  and  always  said  that 
the  soldiers  ol  his  regiment  (Leon,  I  believe)  and 
he  believed  those  of  many  other  regiments  in  the 
Island,  would  be  glad  to  join  Lopez  whenever  they 
had  a  fair  chance. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  introduce  here 
a  letter  published  in  New  Orleans  by  these  soldiers 
of  the  Cardenas  garrison,  who  joined  General  Lopez 
after  being  taken  prisoners,  including  thoir  sergeant, 
Miguel  Lopes,  aoove  named.  About  a  dozen  of 
them  returned  in  our  Expedition.  The  rest  bad 
dropped  off  in  the  course  or  the  year,  as  they  found 
attractive  situations  or  employments,  the  General 
having  much  pecuniary  difficulty  in  supporting  them 
in  the  protracted  interval  between  the  two  Expedi- 
tions. The  letter  is  not  without  significance,  in  the 
illustration  it  affords  of  the  disposition  of  the  Span- 
ish soldiers,  at  least  in  some  of  the  regiments.  [The 
few  prisoners  we  took  also  joined  the  General  read- 
ily, and  served  as  faithfully  through  our  subsequent 
hardships  as  any  of  the  rest  of  our  men ;  though  cer- 
tainly tnere  was  nothing  to  prevent  any  of  them 
from  quitting" us  any  day.  The  General  always  ex- 
pressed himself  confident  that  all  prisoners  taken, 
after  being  spoken  to  by  him,  would  act  precisely  in 
that  manner ;  and  though  desertion  was  not  to  be 
expected  till  we  should  oe  in  a  position  sufficiently 
imposing  to  promise  safety  in  the  act,  that  so  soon 
as  that  should  be  the  case,  and  the  desertion  to  us 
should  commence,  it  would  then  become  large  and 
serious]  The  New  Orleans  Spanish  paper  La  Pa- 
Irta,  having  published  a  statement  that  these  Car- 
denas soldiers  had  been  brought  off  by  force,  they 
published  this  letter  in  contradiction  of  it : — 

LETTER  FROM    THE    SPANISH    SOLDIERS    AT    NEW 
ORLEANS. 

New  Orleans,  3d  July,  1850. 
To  the  Editors  of  La  P  atria. 

In  view  of  the  errors  respecting  our  position  con- 
tained in  the  supplement  to  your  paper  which  you 
thought  proper  to  publish  yesterday,  we  feel  bound, 
in  justice  to  oar  General.  Dun  Narciso  Lopez,  and 
to  what,  as  true  Spaniards,  we  owe  to  the  truth,  to 
make  the  following  declaration. 

When  Governor  Ceruti  surrendered  at  Cardenas, 
with  us  under  his  command,  General  Lopez  left  us 
at  complete  liberty ;  in  accordance  with  which,  as 
goon  as  we  knew  him  and  his  object,  we  offered  to 
follow  and  accompany  him  to  the  death  in  his  sa- 
cred enterprise.  Thos  it  was  that  we,  thereupon, 
tore  off  our  uniforms,  and  put  on  (not  at  the  present 
time  as  you  state)  the  red  shirt  with  the  white  star, 
which  we  have  preserved,  and  took  our  place  in 
the  patriotic  ranks.  At  liberty  from  ten  o'clock  of 
the  moruing  of  the  10th  of  May,  and  with  our  arms 
which  General  Lopez  left  in  our  hands,  we  could 
easily,  had  such  been  our  desire,  have  returned  to 
the  yoke  of  the  Government  of  Cuba;  but  on  the 
contrary,  after  having  walked  about  the  town  of 
Cardenas  during  the  day  in  the  uniform  of  the  Ex- 
peditionaires ;  at  the  call  of  the  trumpet  we  alt  ga- 
thered in  the  afternoon,  without  the  failure  of  a  s  in- 
gle one,  bv  the  side  of  our  General.  Governor  Ce- 
ruti and  the  officers  who  were  prisoners  are  the 
best  wintnasses  of  all  this. 

We  are  not  prisoners,  nor  have  we  been  brought 
here  by  force,  as  vou  would  make  it  appear.  We 
-were  free  in  Cardenas— free  on  board  the  Creole- 
free  in  Key  West  before  aud  after  our  General's 


young  Pedro  Manuel  Lopez,  the  General's 
nephew,  who,  after  serving  in  the  last 
operations  of  Paez,  in  Venezuela,  had 
gone  to  the  United  States .  to  follow  the 
flag  of  jhis  famous  uncle ;  Pedro,  the  Gen- 
eral's mulatto  hoy,  (a  general  favorite) ; 
and  several  others,  whose  names  I  do  not 
now  recall.  All  these  were  hr ought  in  with 
their  arms  tied  behind  them,  like  bandits, 
by  the  ferocious  party  of  Spaniards  by 
whom  they  had  been  captured.  Even  the 
General  had  been  treated  in  the  same 
way  by  the  scoundrel  at  their  head,  though, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  the  indignity  had 
been  apologized  for  by  the  first  civilized 
Spanish  officer  to  whom  he  was  delivered 
over.  The  General's  nephew  and  servant 
were  not  joined  to  us  till  the  next  Snoin- 
ing.  For  that  night  they  were  confined 
in  a  house  apart. 

They  related  to  me  the  manner  of  their 
capture.  Their  wanderings  since  the  dis- 
persion of  the  23d  had  been  much  like 
our  own.  The  General  had  been  urged 
by  some  of  them  to  quit  them,  and  seek 
his  own  safety  alone,  which  be  would 
have  had  much  better  probability  of  ef- 
fecting than  when  encumbered  with  them ; 
as  he  would  have  had  many  chances  of 
falling  in  with  friends,  who  could  have 
concealed  him  singly  and  supplied  his 
wants,  and  who  would  have  been  sure  of 
great  eventual  reward  for  so  doing,  and 
for    embarking    him,    in    concert    with 

departure  from  that  place— -free  and  alone  we  went 
from  there  to  Tampa— -free  we  remained  in  Tampa 
—free  and  alone  we  came  to  New  Orleans— /ree 
we  are,  and  thank  God  and  the  humanity  of  Gene- 
ral Lopez,  we  we  free  "  to-day,"  and  intend  to  re- 
main so  for  the  rest  of  our  days,  which  we  will  en- 
deavor to  employ  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  «fo 
not  enjoy  so  great  a  blessing,  and  particularly  of 
our  brethren  and  comrades  in  arms  so  barbarously 
oppressed  in  Cuba. 

We,  therefore,  have  no  desire  to  attach  ourselves 
to  the  Spanish  flag  as  yon  suggest  to  us,  and  as  we 
were  yesterday  urged  to-do  with  enticing  promises, 
by  the  Spanish  Consul,  and  the  individual  who  ac- 
companied him,  who  certainly  were  not  left  very 
well  pleased  with  what  they  heard  from  ottr  own 
lips.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  suffices  for  ua, 
Messrs.  Editors,  until  on  the  soil  of  Cuba  shall  float 
that  of  the  single  star  which  we  have  sworn  to  es- 
tablish there,  whenever  the  chief  of  our  choice,  the 
republican  General  Don  Narciso  Lopez,  shall  think 
proper  to  lead  as  to  that  enterprise. 

Juan  Rodriguez,  Jacinto  Gaite,  Felipe  Roman, 
Felipe  Merino,  Francisco  Iglesias,  Francisco  Saoz, 
Juan  Lopez.  Antonio  Valdespino,  Miguel  Ancejo, 
Francisco  Grau,  Pedro  Almerillo,  Manuel  Silva. 
Jose  £ stevex,  Jose  Honquillo,  Carlos  Alandea.  To- 
mas  Yanez,  Miguel  Lopez,  Manuel  Cova,  Ambro- 
sio  Castono.  Andres  Lestar,  Luis  Vmas,  Felip 
Saine,  Luis  Villarino,  Manuel  Barrere,  Juan  San- 
derra. 
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liis  friends  in  Havana.  The  cause  would 
survive,  in  bis  person,  the  failure  of  this 
attempt.  But  the  General  refused  to 
consult  his  own  safety  apart  from  that  of 
the  few  companions  whom  fate  had  still 
kept  by  his  side.  He  still  strove  to  keep 
them  in  heart,  and  to  reach  some  quarter 
among  the  mountains  where  they  could 
find  sustenance  and  concealment.  They 
learned  about  the  offered  indulto  on  its 
last  day  from  some  peasants  whom  they 
met,  but  they  had  no  confidence  in  it. 
One  of  their  number,  however,  shortly 
afterwards  (I  forget  his  name)  said  he 
could  not  endure  any  longer,  and  quitted 
them  to  go  after  the  party  from  which 
they  had  received  the  information,  and  to 
surrender  himself.  "  Now  we  are  all  lost," 
was  the  General's  sole  remark,  as  this 
young  man  departed.  He  did  not  mean 
toaimply  treachery,  but  only  a  weakness 
which  would  be  sure  to  betray  that  Gene- 
ral Lopez  was  there,  close  at  hand,  and  so 
to  concentrate  and  quicken  the  search  by 
the  parties  of  troops,  and  mounted  bands 
of  Spaniards,  which  were  scouring  the 
country ;  in  many  cases,  as  I  have  been 
told,  very  unwilling  peasantsbeing  forced 
into  company  with  them.* 

After  this  the  General  had  no  further 
idea  that  his  little  party  could  escape. 
He  said  that  he  hoped  their  lives  would 
be  spared,  in  consideration  of  his  capture, 
though  his  own  fate  was  sure.  He  spoke 
frequently  during  his  wanderings  about 
his  friends  in  the  United  States;  very 
affectionately  of  his  true  and  tried  Ameri- 
can  friends,  Sigur,  Henderson,  and  O'Sul- 
livan ;  and  rejoiced  now  that  circum- 
stances had  prevented  Sanchez  Yznaga, 
Macias,  Gonsalez,  and  others  from  being 
with  him.  He  still  believed  that  they 
had  in  all  probability  carried  to  the  Cen- 
tral Department  the  St.  John's  Expedi- 
tion, by  the  return  of  the  Pampero,  and 

*  In  point  of  fact  the  band  by  which  they  were 
captured,  was  under  the  command  of  either  a  lieu- 
tenant, or,  a  lieutenant-governor,  because  one  of 
them,  who  directed  the  party,  was  addressed  as 
"  Tenierrfc,"  (lieutenant).  Castaneda  (a  Canarian,) 
who  has  been  represented  as  the  General's  captor, 
smd  rewarded  as  such,  was  neither  the  leader  of 
this  band,  nor  a  Creole,  as  he  was  untruly  repre- 
sented afterwards  by  the  government  for  effect. 
This  evil  celebrity,  though  it  got  him  money  and 
Spanish  honors  at  the  time,  is  said  to  have  cost  him 
his  life  since.  Recent  letters  from  Cuba  report 
tbat  he  has  been  found  killed.  I  bad  before  heard 
that  many  Creoles  had  sworn  to  kill  him  on  the 
firat  opportunity. 


had  hopes  that  they  might  have  fared 
better  in  that  quarter,  which  was  the  otie 
to  which  he  had  himself  intended  to  go. 
At  all  events  he  said  that  the  revolution- 
ary cause  was  not  dead  so  long  as  they 
lived.  Young  Lopez  believed  that  his 
uncle,  towards  the  last,  was  looking  out 
for  a  party  to  surrender  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  sure  of  bringing  his  com- 
panions within  the  period  of  the  indulto. 
He  led  them  downward  along  the  same 
valley  by  which  we  had  come  down.  They 
must  have  been  at  no  great  distance  be- 
hind us,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  party  accompanied  by  dogs,  which  we 
first  saw,  and  whose  observation  we  eluded 
by  retiring  across  the  creek,  was  at  least 
part  of  the  party  which  captured  them. 
They  also  heard  some  barking,  and  pre- 
sently came  in  view  of  a  strong  mounted 
and  armed  party  (fifteen  or  sixteen  in 
number,  I  believe.)  There  were  not  more 
than  some  half  dozen  with  the  General ;  all 
unarmed,  and,  including  himself,  extremely 
exhausted  and  feeble.  It  is  not  true,  as 
has  been  said,  that  the  General  was 
wounded.  Often  as  he  had  in  his  life 
been  under  the  rain  of  balls,  he  had  never 
been  wounded,  and  used  to  say  that  he 
could  not  be  hit.  He  had,  however,  a 
slight  bruise  on  one  of  his  legs  from  a 
stumble  on  the  rocks.  He  was  indeed 
very  much  exhausted  and  enfeebled. 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  armed 
party,  the  latter  called  out  to  them  to 
throw  themselves  face  on  the  ground, 
vientre  a  tierra.  All  obeyed,  except  the 
General,  who  stood  erect  •  and  the  horse- 
men charged  down  roughly  upon  and  into 
the  midst  of  them  as  they  lay.  The  Gene- 
ral at  once  told  them  that  he  was  General 
Lopez,  and  he  called  all  to  witness  that  he 
claimed  for  his  companions,  who  surren- 
dered voluntarily,  the  benefit  of  the  rn- 
dulto,  the  period  of  which  had  not  ex. 
pired.  The  captors  behaved  with  great 
brutality,  both  in  words  and  actions,  treat, 
ing  them  with  every  roughness  and  insult. 
They  tied  them  all,  the  arms  behind  the 
back,  with  cords,  which  they  had  with 
them.  To  the  General  (I  am  not  certain 
about  the  rest)  they  also  tied  a  cord 
round  his  neck,  the  other  end  of  which 
one  of  them  held  on  to.  In  this  mode 
they  conducted  them  into  "San  Cris- 
toval,  with  insulting  outcries  as  they  pro- 
ceeded.    This  was  undoubtedly  a  band  of 
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Catalans  or  Spaniards,  who  were  ont  in 
pursuit,  stimulated  by  the  reward  •  of  a 
thousand  onzas  ($17,000)  which  had  been 
offered  for  the  General.  I  have  already 
noticed  a  circumstance  which  proves  them 
to  have  been  under  the  command  of  a 
"teniente"  though  he  was  dressed  in  or- 
dinary clothes. 

This  was,  as  nearly  as  I  recollect,  the 
substance  of  the  account  which  was  given 
us  at  the  time  by  our  new  companions  in 
captivity,  who  had  been  of  the  General's 
party. 

General  Lopez  was  hurried  off  without 
delay  from  San  Cristoval,  under  strong 
guard,  being  separated  from  the  rest,  who 
remained  there  till  the  next  day.  The 
officer  in  command  adopted  the  precaution 
of  giving  out  one  route  for  his  illustrious 
prisoner,  and  then  really  sending  him,  by 
a  rapid  night  march,  by  another  route. 
This  would  certainly  seem  to  indicate 
'  some  apprehension  of  rescue ;  perhaps  of 
some  danger  of  explosion  in  Lopez's  fa- 
vor amoDg  some  of  the  troops.  From  all 
I  have  heard,  I  do  think  that  there  were 
some  of  the  Spanish  regiments  in  Cuba, 
among  which  it  would  have  been  far  from 
safe  to  trust  the  guarding  and  conveyance 
of  Lopez.  A  pretty  state  of  things  would 
have  existed  had  any  considerable  troop, 
moved  by  his  old  ascendancy  and  popu- 
larity, and  by  their  general  hatred  to 
their  own  tyrannical  officers,  suddenly  re- 
leased and  placed  him  at  their  head.  But 
it  is  idle  now  to  speculate  on  such  might- 
have-beens  !  With  great  precautions  for 
his  custody,  but  with  entire  personal  re- 
spect and  good  treatment,  I  believe,  after 
being  provided  with  proper  dress  and  re- 
freshment, he  was  safely  conveyed  to  Ma- 
riel,  where  he  was  embarked  on  board  a 
steamer,  and  arrived  in  Havana  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  (Sunday).  Early  on 
the  following  morning,  that  noble  heart 
had  ceased  to  beat,  and  "  Qucrida  Cicba  /" 
were  his  last  words,  as  they  had  also  been 
the  first  with  which,  when  we  landed  to- 
gether from  the  Pampero,  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  (I  saw  and  heard)  he  saluted, 
and  knelt  to  kiss,  the  soil  of  "Beloved 
Cuba." 

Throughout,  after  his  capture,  I  have 
understood,  (as  indeed  I  did  not  need  to 
be  told)  that  General  Lopez  behaved  with 
perfect  dignity,  serenity,  and  coolness. 
On  board  the  steamer,  from  ^Mariel  to 


Havana,  I  was  assured  that  he  might  well 
have  been  taken  for  an  indifferent  passen- 
ger. He  smoked,  and  conversed  as  pleas- 
antly with  the  officers  and  others  attend* 
ing  him,  as  though  still  their  General,  in- 
stead of  their  prisoner,  and  discussed 
much  the  military  aspects  of  their  strange 
little  campaign.  He  would  enter  with 
entire  earnestness,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  simplicity  and  absence  of  all  affec- 
tation, and  in  his  usual  manner,  which 
was  often  playful,  as  well  as  always  very 
courteous  and  gentlemanly,  into  topics 
quite  foreign  to  his  present  situation: 
His  smile  of  old,  which  had  a  peculiar 
charm,  was  not  wanting  from  his  counte- 
nance. His  mind  was  entirely  made  up 
to  death,  and  he  had  no  need  of  any  un- 
usual effort  to  meet  it,  and  look  it  serene- 
ly in  the  face, — I  do  not  say,  without 
fear,  for  that  was  a  matter  of  course,  but 
without  perturbation.  He  discussed  the 
question  of  the  manner  of  his  death, 
very  much  as  he  might  have  talked  of 
that  of  another  person  similarly  situated. 
He  was  under  anterior  sentence  of  death 
by  the  garrote,  for  his  former  planned  in- 
surrection in  the  Central  Department  in 
1848,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  inflicted  in  that  way.  He  thought 
that  his  old  military  rank  and  services 
would  secure  him  from  Concha  (who  had, 
I  believe,  served  under  him  against  the 
Carlists  in  Spain)  the  favor  of  being  shot 
as  befitted  a  soldier.  If  Concha  had 
been  left  to  himself,  and,  above  all,  if  Lo- 
pez could  have  obtained  the  interview 
with  him  which  he  asked  for,  this  would 
probably  have  been  the  case.  But  the 
same  really  controlling  Catalan  influ- 
ences at  Havana,  ever  bitter,  malignant, 
and  revengeful,  which  prevented  Concha 
from  indulging  his  own  personal  desire 
to  spare  the  lives  of  four-fifths  of  Crit- 
tenden's men,  cut  off  also  General  Lopez 
from  the  indulgence  of  the  "  cuatro  tiros;9 
or  four  shots;  and  the  garrote,  vainly 
called  "  vM"  marked  a  spot  from  which  a 
glorious  monumental  shaft  is  yet  destined 
to  rise  high  towards  the  heavens. 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  u  Gen- 
eral Lopez  ought  not  to  have  Buffered 
himself  to  be  taken  alive."  But  Lopez 
was  right.  The  calm,  high  dignity,  and 
Christian  nobleness  of  his  death,  was 
something  far  more  worthy  of  his  true 
greatness  of  soul,  and  far  more  servicea- 
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ble,  in  its  moral  effect,  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  died,  than1  if  he  had  died  the 
death  of  a  mere  desperate  resistance  to 
the  last.  Moreover,  his  religious  senti- 
ment forbade  suicide,  as  his  humanity  and 
goodness  of  heart  forbade  all  useless  shed- 
ding of  blood,  when  no  further  struggle 
remained  of  benefit  to  the  cause. 

I  have  been  assured  (and  the  informa- 
tion comes  very  direct  from  the  General's 
own  lips,  within  his  last  few  days),  that 
our  disaster  and  failure  did  not  in  the 
least  degree  shake  his  confidence  in  the 
eventual,  and  the  early,  success  of  the 
Cuban  revolution  for  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence. He  considered  that  the  Spanish 
dominion  in  Cuba  had  now  its  mortal 
wound,  even  though  it  did  not  fall  at  the 
moment  under  the  blow,  but  had  been 
able,  on  the  contrary,  to  strike  down,  in 
brief  triumph,  the  hand  that  had  dealt  it. 
The  demonstration  afforded  by  his  less 
than  300  men,  as  to  what  could  be  done, 
and  as  to  the  powerlessness  of  the  Spanish 
troops  against  any  really  serious  force  of 
American  auxiliaries  to  a  Creole  rising, 
he  considered  to  have  settled  ilve  question, 
no  less  certainly  than  if  he  had  lived  to 
be  present  at  the  last  act  of  the  drama. 
He  believed  too  that  his  death  would 
deeply  move  the  heart  of  Cuba,*  and  stir 

*  It  is  not  inappropriate,  and  will  be  interesting 
to  many,  for  me  to  insert  here  (extracted  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  time)  the  following  speeches 
made  to  and  by  General  Lopez,  in  August,  1850: 
i  just  a  year  before  these  events,  and  shortly  after 
the  failure  of  the  Cardenas  Expedition,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  presentation  of  a  flag,  embroidered 
by  some  Cuban  ladies  in  New  York,  and  a  sword 
presented  by  Cuban  refugees  in  that  city.  I  do  so 
chiefly  on  acconnt  of  the  sentence  which  I  italicise 
in  the  General's  reply  to  the  speech  accompanying 
the  presentation  ;  which  was  made  by  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Messrs.  M.  T.  Tolon,  G.  Agra- 
montc.  M.  do  Agnero,  and  C.  Viliaverde.  The 
passage .  alluded  to  acquires  a  deeper  interest 
when  read  by  the  light  of  the  heroic  fulfilment  of 
its  pledge,  just  about  one  year  afterwards : 

Remarks  on  the  presentation  of  a  Sword  and  Flag 
to  General  Ijopcz,  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Me**r*.  Tolon,  Agramonte,  M.  de  Agnero,  and 
Villaoerd-e. 

"  General, — A  large  number  of  Cubans  resident  in 
New  York,  have  done  us  the  honor  to  commission 
us  to  present  to  yon  this  Sword,  together  with  this 
Flag,  wrought  by  the  fair  hands  of  some  beautiful 
daughters  of  Cuba,  to  whom  that  task  has  been  a 
labor  of  love.  Accept,  General,  this  proof  of  grati- 
tude and  sympathy  for  your  exertions  and  sacri- 
fices iu  behalf  of  our  beloved  country,  and  of  the 
confidence  and  trust  reposed  in  you,  as  the  instru- 
ment which  Providence  seems  to  have  designated 
to  carry  into  effect  that  political  revolution  which 
wiii  bring  iu  its  train  Liberty,  Peace  and  Prosper- 
ity, to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Cuba. 


the  Creoles  to  greater  efforts  than  they 
had  made  in  his  lifetime. 

"  As  the  one  symbolizes  the  nationality  of  Cuba 
free,  independent,  and  happy,  as  she  ought  to  be . 
and  shall  be,  so  does  the  other  represent  the  sole 
means  by  which  an  enslaved  people  can  break  the 
yoke  of  a  foreign  despotism.  The  noble  devotion 
of  Cuban  patriotism  already  shown  by  yon  marks 
you  as  the  man  worthy  of  raising  aloft  that  Flag, 
and  bearing  it  along  the  path  of  glory  to  a  certain 
triumph ;  and  the  heroic  personal  valor  of  which 
yon  have  given  to  history  so  many  proofs,  assures 
us  that  the  Sword  can  never  be  wielded  by  a  hand 
worthier  or  braver. 

"  We  know,  General,  all  the  particulars  of  your 
late  attempt  to  begin  the  revolution  on  the  soil  of 
Cuba.  We  understand  well  all  the  importance  of 
surprising  Matanzas  by  landing  at  Cardenas ;  and 
we  know,  too,  that  so  admirable  a  combination 
failed  by  reason  of  one  of  those  casualties  which 
often  disconcert  the  most  brilliant  military  plans. 
Nothing  occurred  which  could  impair  the  confidence 
of  the  intelligent,  nor  occasion  the  censure  of  the 
just,  whether  in  regard  to  your  capacity  as  a  leader, 
to  your  valor  as  a  soldier,  or  to  your  popularity  and 
influence  over  the  people,  and  even  the  Spanish 
troops  themselves,  in  Cuba, — troops  which  only 
resisted  under  the  rigor  and  habit  of  military  discip- 
line, and  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  and  of  the  chief 
they  were  opposing ;  and  that  chief,  as  soon  as  the 
deception  was  removed  under  which  they  were 
during  the  combat  of  that  night.  We  know,  also, 
that  your  operations  were  interrupted  and  frus- 
trated by  the  drawing  back  of  a  portion  of  your  vol- 
unteers, who  not  only  refused  to  follow  you,  after 
having  been  triumphant  in  Cardenas,  insisted  on 
being  carried  to  Key  West,  contrary  to  your  ex- 
press orders,  but  also  disregarded  your  entreaties 
that  you  yourself  might  belauded  at  any  point  of 
the  island,  with  those  who  wished  to  accompany 
you.  But  while  we  deplore  with  you  so  unfortu- 
nate a  mischance,  we  believe  that  no  other  evil 
has  resulted  from  it  bat  the  delay,  for  a  few  days, 
of  the  inevitable  Cuba  revolution.  It  is  needless, 
however,  to  speak  of  the  past,  and  still  more  need- 
less to  remind  you  of  the  grave  duties  you  have  yet 
to  accomplish.  Cuba  expects  it  all  from  you.  You 
know  it ;  and  convinced  as  we  are  of  your  indomit- 
able energy,  perseverance,  and  resolution,  as  well 
as  of  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments which  exist  in  Cuba  for  an  immediate  and 
happy  revolution,  nothing  more  remains  for  as, 
General,  than  to  await,  however  impatient,  the 
moment  when  you  may  invite  us  to  the  field  of 
battle,  to  conquer  or  to  die,  as  worthy  sons  of  Cuba, 
under  the  shadow  of  that  flag. 

"  In  the  sword  we  have  respected  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  yourself,  on  being  informed  of  the  step 
about  to  be  taken  by  the  Cuban  patriots  resident 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  we 
present  it  to  you,  such  as  should  be  the  sword  des- 
tined to  sever  the  chains  which,  for  over  three  cen- 
turies, have  fettered  our  brethren  of  Cuba, — a 
sword,  General,  extremely  simple  in  adornment, 
but  formidable  by  its  tried  and  tempered  steel, 
when  wielded  by  the  strong  arm  which  is  to  aim  it 
against  the  very  heart  of  tyranny, — a  sword  whose 
motto  expresses  that  it  is  by  means  of  it  that  peace 
and  happiness  must  be  sought  beneath  the  shadow 
of  liberty : 

"  '  Ense  petit  placidam  sab  libortate  quietem.' 

"General: — Wherever  you  may  go,  you  will  be 
followed  by  our  prayers  and  oar  hearts,  glowing 
with  the  sacred  hre  of  love  of  country  and  liberty ; 
and  while  we  all  persist  in  the  noble  purpose  we 
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More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  what 
I  have  related.  There  is  no  more  divis- 
ion of  parties  or  thoughts  now  about  Lo- 
pez, at  least  among  the  Cubans.  Old  op- 
.  ponents  recognize  him  now  as  "  the  mili- 
-tary  chief  elected  by  the  Cubans  and 
charged  by  them  with  the  work  of  re- 
demption. He  represented  the  ruling 
idea — independence;  he  obeyed  the  de- 
sire of  the  Cuban  people — revolution." 
Even  Spanish  enemies  of  his  in  Havana  say 
of  him  that  he  was  too  kind-hearted  a  man 
to  have  been  the  leader  adapted  to  such  a 
kind  of  warfare  as  this,  against  the  fero- 
city of  their  character  and  system.  This 
was  only  half  true,  but  it  is  at  least  an 
enemy's  tribute  to  a  part  of  his  character. 
The  anniversary  First  of  September,  in  the 
present  year,  was  a  day  of  universal 
mourning  throughout  the  island.  Brides 
in  Cuba  send  to  the  United  States  for  min- 
iatures of  Lopez  to  be  worn  secretly  near 
their  hearts  on  the  reverse  side  of  those 


are  proud  to  avow,  without  violating  the  laws  of 
this  country,  whose  example  dm  inspired  and  de- 
termined as,  we  entreat  you  to  carry  with  you  the 
assurance  that  as  soon  as  you  shall  raise  in  Cnba 
the  cry  of  liberty,  and  give  to  the  wind  the  Cuban 
flag  on  her  own  shores,  yoa  shall  find  by  your  side 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  Cubans  resident  in  the 
United  States ;  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  most  sacred  cause  for  which  the  sword  is  ever 
unsheathed,  we  trust  that  they  will  not  show  them 
•elves  unworthy  of  their  country  and  their  chief.*' 

To  which  General  Lopez  made  the  following 
answer  :— 

11  Gentlemen : — From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
thank  the  beautiful  daughters  of  Cuba  and  the  wor- 
thy compatriots  whom  you  represent,  for  these 
united  testimonials  of  their  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence; though  every  personal  feeling  is  at  this 
moment  absorbed  in  the  greater  pleasure  with 
which  I  witness  this  evidence  of  patriotism,  cour- 
age, perseverance  and  union.  In  entertaining 
these  sentiments,  I  am,  moreover,  well  satisfied 
that  you  correctly  represent  the  general  population 
of  our  country,  since  1  have  received  from  there 
numerous  and  reliable  assurances  which  do  not 
permit  me  to  doubt  that  an  accidental  reverse,  far 
from  disheartening  the  people,  has  but  augmented 
their  ardor,  and  has  served  to  carry  far  forward  the 
cause  of  the  revolution;  a  progress  cheaply  pur- 
chased for  Cuba  by  greater  sacrifices  than  it  has 
cost,  (not  only  to  ourselves  but  also  to  many  of  the 
noblest  spirits  of  this  country  who  bore  an  honora- 
ble part  in  the  enterprise,)  by  more  blood  than  may 
nave  been  shed,  and  by  all  the  grief  it  may  have 
cost  us  to  see  her  left  still  in  her  chains  when  we 
held  her  liberty  almost  in  our  very  grasp. 

"  Revolutions  are  epochs  of  trial  to  the  temper  of 
the  souls  that  aspire  to  be  free,  and  to  give  free- 
dom to  their  country ;  those  who  take  part  in  them 
must  not  only  be  content  to  pass  through  the  dark 
and  painful  hours  of  the  night  before  they  can  hail 
the  impatiently  awaited  sun ;  but  they  must  re- 
sign themselves  too,  to  endure,  in  noble  silence, 
until  success  has  stamped  tbe  seal  of  glory  upon 


of  their  bridegrooms.  And  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  I  have  seen  tears  of  men  flow- 
ing for  him  like  rain,  in  unconsoled  fresh- 
ness of  grief.  So  true  a  patriot  martyr 
was  he  ;  so  good  and  so  gentle  a  man,  as 
well  as  a  soldier  so  gallant  and  bo  glo- 
rious. 

I  will  be  pardoned  for  inserting  here  a 
few  words  of  personal  tribute  to  General 
Lopez  from  another  member  of  the  Expe- 
dition, Major  Kelly,  who  published  then 
in  a  paper  established  by  himself  in  New 
Orleans,  to  advocate  the  election  of  Gen. 
Scott,  called  the  M  True  Issue."  I  copy 
them  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  the 
warm  and  strong  terms  in  which  I  have 
felt  called  upon  to  speak  of  the  General, 
alike  by  the  impulses  of  the  heart  and  the 
convictions  of  the  judgment,  are  no  ex- 
pression of  mere  individual  partiality.  I 
am  farther  induced  to  do  so,  by  the  re- 
membrance of  a  vile  slander,  which  was 
once  put  forth,  and  caught  up  eagerly  by 

their  work,  the  calumnies  of  enemies,  the  coldness 
of  alien  sympathies,  and  the  hostility  of  that  anti- 
popular  party,  which  has  a  common  existence,  and 
a  common  character  in  all  countries  and  under  all 
forms  of  government.  But  all  this  is  easily  borne 
by  the  pure  conscience,  the  confident  hope,  and  the 
resolute  will  of  patriotism;  that  patriotism  which 
is  now  our  common  principle  of  action,  and  the  bond 
of  our  cordial  union. 

"This  flag  shall  be  the  regimental  flag  of  tbe  first 
body  that,  shall  be  organised  on  our  country's  soil, 
which  shall  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  regiment 
of '  The  Daughters  of  Cuba.'  It  shall  wave  above 
the  Motto,  or  it  shall  be  my  winding-sheet,  ss  a 
Cuban  grave,  which  shall  then  serve  but  to  mark 
another  step  in  the  onward  march  of  the  revolution 
you  Justly  call  inevitable. 

"  I  thank  you,  too,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention  to 
my  desire  that  all  the  glitter  of  this  noble  weapon 
should  be  found  on  its  blade,  and  that  the  cost  of 
any  superfluous  ornament  should  rather  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  those  brave  Spanish  soldiers  who, 
with  so  much  enthusiasm,  voluntarily  joined  oar 
ranks  as  soon  as  they  k/iew  who  we  were,  and 
what  our  object.  A  sword  of  service,  of  a  republi- 
can simplicity,  but  strong  in  its  steel  for  the  over- 
throw of  tyranny,  is  indeed  the  only  one  befitting 
the  time,  or  which  would  be  acceptable  to  my  own 
feeling*.  In  the  spirit  of  its  motto,  I  say,  God  speed 
the  hour  when,  after  that  liberty  and  tranquil  happi- 
ness shall  be  secured  to  Cuba  which  the  sword  alone 
can  achieve,  it  may  be  converted  into  the  plough* 
share  of  peace." 

The  flag  here  referred  to  was  captured  with  tbe 
•baggage  left  in  charge  of  Crittenden,  so  that  we 
afterwards  had,  in  point  of  fact,  no  flag  in  our  sub- 
sequent battles  and  marches.  The  sword,  with 
some  other  effects  of  the  General,  were  in  the  hands 
of  Sanchez  Yznaga,  waiting  the  General's  coming 
to  the  St.  John's,  in  Florida.  Consequently,  it 
never  went  to  Cuba  at  all.  It  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  in  New  York,  awaiting 
the  period  proper  for  its  presentation  to  the  Repab- 
lic  of  Cuba. 


Causes  of  the  Failure  of  the  Expedition. 
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some  papers  to  which  vile  slanders  are 
congenial  food,  to  the  effect  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Expedition  in  prison  at  Ha- 
vana, on  the  morning  of  the  General's 
death,  exulted  in  it  with  a  revengeful  sat- 
isfaction. It  was  an  infamous  lie.  Pro- 
found sorrow  and  gloom  reigned  among 
them.  The  following  is  the  language  of 
Major  Kelly : 

"  In  the  small  band  of  patriots  who  followed  Gen. 
Lopez  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  we  find  the  deepest 
feeling  of  regret  at  his  death.  His  deportment  to 
that  little  band  was  frank  and  prepossessing ;  his 
manners  mild  and  amiable.  In  battle,  he  was  brave 
and  courageous.  Endowed  with  anasual  ability,  he 
advocated  the  caase  of  Cuban  liberty  in  advance  of 
the  times.  The  principle  with  which  that  canse 
was  blended  is  now  openly  and  boldly  advocated 
upon  the  streets,  and  in  private  circles,  and  by 
some  of  our  statesmen,  with  vigor,  efficiency,  and 
fearlessness. 

"  Gen.  Lopez  was  guided  by  just  and  correct  mo- 
tives when  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  little 
band  of  Cuban  patriots  in  this  city.  He  was  con- 
scious it  was  right,  and,  under  that  conviction,  he 
clung  to  it  with  unshrinking  constancy  with  his  pa- 
triot followers,  as  long  as  a  gun  would  make  fire. 
The  reputation  he  acquired  in  that  short  campaign 
was  an  enviable  one.  Had  he  succeeded,  bis  name 
would  havebeen  written  in  letters  of  gold.  Friends 
weep  over  the  misfortune,  and  strangers  sympathize 
in  it.  The  friends  of  Cuban  liberty  are  mute  and  be- 
wildered with  this  stunning  blow.  A  gloom  per- 
vades the  community  of  Cuban  liberators.  In 
truth,  there  is 

"  'A  cloud  upon  each  brow, 
A  shadow  on  each  heart.' 

"  He  has  gone  from  this  troubled  and  exciting  thea- 
tre of  action,  we  fondly  hope  and  believe,  to  a  bet- 
ter and  brighter  land." 

I  will  add  some  remarks  here  re- 
specting the  causes  of  the  failure  of  this 
Expedition ;  before  resuming  that  thread 
of  my  (now  insignificant)  personal  narra- 
tive, which  I  dropped  some  pages  back,  to 
tell  about  the  General's  capture,  and  the 
Borrowful  scenes  that  followed  it. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  were  not  able 
to  carry  out  at  all  the  expedition  the  Gen- 
eral had  planned.  The  reader  will  re- 
member that  we  were  to  have  gone  up 
first  to  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida, 
there  to  take  in  a  larger  number  of  first- 
rate  men,  and  a  well  assorted  supply  of 
arms,  artillery,  ammunition,  &c,  includ- 
ing rifles  for  the  Expedition,  and  extra 
arms  for  the  people ;  and  also  150  sad- 
dles to  mount  at  once  a  portion  of  the 
force.  We  were  then  to  have  gone  to  the 
Central  Department,  where  the  popula- 
tion was  more  dense,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  ready  for  insurrection,  and  where 
partial   risings   already   existed;    where 


provisions  were  every  where  abundant, 
and  abundance  of  horses  at  once  procura- 
ble. From  what  I  have,  simply  and  hon- 
estly, related  of  what  was  done,  in  our 
crippled  condition,  and  under  many  and 
heavy  disadvantages  and  misfortunes 
which  attended  us  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo, 
any  fair-minded  reader  can  judge  for  him- 
self what  would  have  been  our  prospects 
had  the  General  been  able  to  execute  this 
plan.  The  universal  opinion,  which  I 
have  since  heard  expressed  by  Cubans  in 
the  United  States,  who  were  in  the  Island 
at  the  time,  including  those  most  opposed 
to  "  small  expeditions?  is,  that  if  General 
Lopez  had  reached  the  Central  Depart- 
ment, according  to  his  plan,  instead  of 
landing  where  he  did,  even  with  the  ill- 
provided  foroe  with  which  he  did  land, 
and  without  taking  into  account  the  men 
and  materials  at  the  St.  John's  River 
which  he  was  forced  to  abandon,  he  would 
infallibly  have  suooeeded. 

And  the  immediate  eause  which  broke 
up  all  this  plan,  was  the  unexpected  ex- 
Jiaustion  of  our  coal,  while  still  to  the 
westward  of  Key  West,  which  was  spoken 
of  on  an  earlier  page.  The  active  zeal  of 
the  U.  S.  government  against  us  was  one 
principal  cause  leading  to  this  deficit  in 
our  coal ;  since  it  made  necessary  our 
getting  off  in  such  a  confused  hurry,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  disadvantageous  man- 
ner in  which  were  made  those  repairs  to 
the  machinery  of  the  Pampero,  which  un- 
fortunately were  found  to  be  necessary  on 
her  arrival  at  New  Orleans  from  her  last 
preceding  trip  to  Galveston. 

2.  This  first  heavy  loss  having  been 
sustained,  and  the  Expedition  (encour- 
aged by  the  accounts  received  at  Key 
West)  having  started  to  make  a  landing 
to  the  westward  of  Havana,  a  second  mis- 
fortune (no  fault  of  the  General,  either  in 
calculation  or  execution)  was,  that,  instead 
of  cutting  straight  across,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  sudden  landing  early  the  next 
morning,  why,  the  next  morning,  when 
the  horizon  cleared,  behold  we  were  close 
in  to  Havana  itself!  We  thus  had  to 
spend  the  day  in  working  to  the  westward ; 
in  doing  which,  we  were  seen  and  recog- 
nized by  the  Esperanza  frigate,  and  posi- 
tive news  of  our  arrival  was  thus  convey- 
ed to  the  Captain  General,  (already  on 
the  alert,  in  consequence  of  our  suspicious 
appearance  off  Havana)  in  time  to  enable 
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him  to  pounce  down  upon  ns.  so  as  to  give 
us  battle  within  little  over  twenty-four 
hours  after  our  landing ;  to  send  expresses 
to  the  troops  in  all  directions ;  and  to  pour 
down  such  forces  on  us  that  we  were  im- 
mediately hemmed  around  with  troops, 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  twenty-five  to 
one  of  our  own  number.  The  General 
had  thus  no  chance  to  get  into  the  inte- 
rior in  advance  of  the  troops,  to  open  any 
communication  with  his  friends,  issue  his 
proclamations  and  addresses,  take  up  any 
position  where  he  could  be  supplied  with 
provisions,  or  be  joined  bv  any  of  the  pa- 
triot Creoles.  If  he  could  have  had  but 
two  or  three  days'  start,  as  he  expected, 
before  being  thus  pounced  upon,  the  whole 
campaign  would  have  taken  a  very  differ- 
ent turn ;  and  the  cause  of  this  was  again 
an  unfortunate  casualty  of  navigation, 
which  certainly  the  General  could  neither 
have  foreseen  nor  prevented. 

3.  Well,  he  has  landed,  without  his  ar- 
tillery, armament,  or  the  men  at  the  St. 
John's,  and  with  all  the  disadvantages 
growing  out  of  that  lamentable  casualty 
of  the  navigation ;  but  then  comes  the 
stunning  blow  of  misfortune,  which  I  have 
before  called  the  death-wound  of  the  en- 
terprise, namely,  the  Crittenden  disaster  ! 
Crittenden'g  fatal  delay  in  executing  his 
orders  to  close  up  to  the  main  body  at 
Las  Pozas;  his  retreat  to  the  launches, 
which  (most  unfortunately  for  him  and 
for  all)  his  men  knew  to  be  on  the  shore ; 
their  capture,  by  a  Spanish  steamer,  as 
fugitives  on  the  water  ;  crowned,  and 
proved  to  t/ie  people  of  Cuba,  by  the  Ata- 
res  Massacre!  The  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  this  most  unhappy  event  have 
been  pretty  fully  explained  above.  I 
will  only  remark  that  had  it  been  other- 
wise; had  Crittenden  joined  us  before 
the  battle ;  had  he  (still  better)  come  up 
during  the  fighting,  or  during  ihefying ; 
had  he  joined  us  after  it,  as  Kelly  did, — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  all  would  have  been 
different.  The  moral  effect  of  our  first 
battle  would  have  been  in  accordance  with 
the  fact,  instead  the  reverse  of  it,  and  all 
Cuba  would  have  been  electrified  with  the 
victory.  See  its  effect  on  the  Spanish 
troops  themselves,  in  their  conduct  at 
Frias,  which  was  really  won  by  the  mus- 
ketry of  Las  Pozas.  To  say  nothing  of 
higher  officers  from  whom  Lopez  had  prom- 
ises, I  have  recently  been  informed  of  one 


Spanish  captain  in  particular,  in  that  re- 
gion, who  was  prepared,  to  "  pronounce  " 
for  Lopez  with  his  company,  and  who  after- 
wards, to  the  Creole  gentlemen  to  whom 
he  was  pledged,  gave  this  event  as  the 
reason  which  made  it  impossible.  The 
General  always  said,  that  after  he  should 
win  his  first  engagement,  the  soldiers 
would  begin  to  u  pronounce  "  and  come 
over  to  him.  But  what  could  be  expected 
after  such  a  blow  as  that  of  Atares  ? 

In  order  that  this  opinion  of  mine,  in 
regard  to  the  difference  of  result  which 
would  probably  have  been  witnessed  but 
for  this  fatal  disaster,  may  not  be  regarded 
as  proceeding  from  the  one-sided  mode  of 
viewing  the  subject,  which  might  natural- 
ly enough  be  imputed  to  me,  I  desire  to 
add  a  piece  of  testimony  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, which  I  have  recently  cut  from  the 
newspapers.  The  New  York  Express^  one 
of  the  most  hostile  papers  in  the  United 
States  to  the  Cuban  cause,  and  one  of  the 
two  which  enjoyed  the  questionable  honor 
of  being  permitted  entrance  into  Havana 
when  a  rigid  edict  of  exclusion  was  ap- 
plied to  ail  the  rest  of  the  American 
press,  accompanies  a  quotation  from  the 
Havana  correspondent  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Picayune,  (Sept.  2d)  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  calling  that  correspondent 
"  usually  reliable  and  well  informed" 
That  same  correspondent  writes  in  ano- 
ther letter  (Aug.  31st)  in  the  following 
terms : 


"I  cannot  help  thinking  (knowing  the  disaffec- 
tion which  exists  throughout  the  Island  to  Spanish 
rale),  had  the  last  expedition  not  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  lose,  at  the  very  outset  of  their  disem- 
barkation here  (through  the  mistaken  plan*  which 
separated  Crittenden's  command),  fifty  of  Lopez's 
best  men,  a  different  result  might  have  been  ex* 
perted  ;  because  the  same  mails  which  contained 
the  news  of  the  arrival  of  General  Lopez  on  the 
Island  to  the  people  of  the  Interior,  likewise  con- 
tained the  fatal  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Crit- 
tenden's forces  attempting  to  escape,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment took  care  should  be  generally  known,  and 
their  hasty  execution.  The  natives,  knowing  this 
for  a  fact,  could  not  but  believe  that  the  expedition 
had  been  routed  from  the  moment  of  its  landing, 
and  consequently  that  no  efforts  of  theirs,  without 
arms,  could  be  available  uuder  ihe  circumstances." 


*  So  far  as  this  expression  may  seem  to  imply  % 
"mistaken  plan"  ou  the  part  of  the  General  iu  the 
separation,  it  is  founded  on  want  of  exact  know 
ledi;o-of  the  particulars,  which  have  not  indeed 
been  published  (so  far  as  I  know)  before  their  pub- 
lication in  this  narrative.  ^  It  was  a  misfortune,  of 
which  the  General  was  indeed  the  victim,  bot 
which  was  in  no  respect  any  fault  or  mistake  of 
plan  on  his  part. 
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4.  Well,  agaiD,  oven  after  ail  the  draw- 
backs and  disasters,  accumulated  by  hos- 
tile fortune  on  the  General's  devoted 
head ;  after  them  all,  and  in  spite  of  them 
all,  he  would  probably  5^7/ have  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  enterprise,  as  he  was  in  fact 
victorious  in  his  battles,  had  it  not  been 
for  that  miserable  want  of  subordination 
and  inanageableness  among  our  own  men, 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  In  point  of  fact, 
nothing  could  be  done  with  them  further 
than  simply  repulsing,  firmly  and  gallant- 
ly indeed,  and  with  a  terrible  efficiency  of 
musketry,  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
When  I  write  at  all  I  must  tell  the  truth. 
All  fruits  of  these  defensive  victories 
were  lost  from  the  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing them  any  further  then  that  mere  de- 
fensive character.  This  proceeded  main- 
ly from  want  of  numbers  to  give  the  men 
confidence ;  of  discipline  to  supply  the 
want  of  numbers ;  or  of  devotion  and  obe- 
dience to  their  officers,  who  were  them- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  wanting  in  mili- 
tary experience  and  practice,  and  who  could 
not  perhaps  be  expected  to  exercise  the 
necessary  strictness  and  steadiness  of  gov- 
ernment over  their  men.  I  have  before 
mentioned  that  our  men  were  not,  for  the 
most  part,  a  picked  body  of  men  of  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  respectability,  like 
the  Kentuckians  who  were  to  have  com- 
posed the  first  Expedition.  They  were 
improvised  in  New  Orleans  almost  at  the 
moment  of  startiug ;  and  this  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  urgency  of  the  calls  for 
the  General's  coming,  which  were  proceed- 
ing from  the  Island ;  and  of  the  exagger- 
ated accounts  which  came  from  there  of 
the  progress  and  success  of  the  Revolution. 
Kapidlv  and  well  as  our  men  could  load, 
aim  and  fire,  they  would  not  attack,  charge, 
pursue.  I  believe  that  we  twice  held  the 
fate  of  Cuba  within  reach  of  our  grasp, — 
at  Las  Pozas  and  at  Frias.  Yet,  from 
this  cause,  we  had  to  retreat  from  our 
very  victories  as  though  they  had  been 
defeats. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  same  evil 
cause  of  manifold  evils,  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  way  in  which  we  lost  so  many  men 
by  their  dropping  off  from  our  line  of 
march,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  mus- 
kets by  the  men  dropping  tlvcm.  Fatigue, 
insufficiency  of  food,  and  the  great  heat  of 
the  weather,  were  the  causes  of  this  un- 
doubtedly in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 


Discouragement,  too,  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  In  some  cases  individuals  pro- 
bably fancied  that  they  would  be  safer 
from  the  great  hazards  which  they  felt  to 
attend  the  movements  of  our  ill-armed 
and  destitute  little  army,  almost  fugitive 
from  its  victories,  if  they  could  conceal 
themselves  in  the  woods  during  at  least 
its  early  days  of  crisis,  than  if  they  should 
remain  attached  to  the  main^body.  Phy- 
sical exhaustion  naturally  gave  attrac- 
tiveness to  such  reasoning.  To  men  so 
situated,  the  proximity  to  the  coast  and 
to  the  small  craft  to  be  found  there,  was 
always  an  evil  temptation  in  the  rear,  when 
they  saw  so  little  temptation  inviting 
them  forward  in  the  front.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er these  men  had  any  realizing  belief 
of  the  fate  they  were  sure  to  meet  if  they 
should  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards;  they  probably  imagined 
chances  of  fair  treatment  to  individuals, 
unarmed,  who  had  given  proof  of  having 
abandoned  the  Expedition  ;  even  this  haz- 
ard being  encountered  only  in  the  event  of 
their  failure  to  find  concealment  and  even- 
tual escape  in  that  course.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  various  causes  opera- 
ting on  the  various  individuals,who  either 
fell  off  from  us  altogether,  or  did  what 
was  just  as  bad,  in  insanely  throwing 
away  their  ammunition  and  muskets,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  effect  existed  to  a  most 
disastrous  degree.  At  Las  Pozas  (13th) 
we  fought  with  about  280  muskets.  Our 
loss  in  the  battle  was  more  than  compen- 
sated by  Kelly's  arrival  after  it,  and  by 
the  nine  recruits  we  received,  in  the  six 
Spanish  prisoners  who  joined  us  at  Las 
Pozas  and  the  three  Creoles  whom  I  have 
mentioned  as  having  done  so  afterwards ; 
and  yet  at  Frias  (17th)  we  had  only  about 
190  muskets ;  and  by  the  19th,  at  Candc- 
laria,  we  were  reduced  to  an  utterly  de- 
fenceless state,  having  not  over  40  mus- 
kets, and  those  in  bad  condition  from  the 
rain.  Finally,  on  the  day  of  our  disper- 
sion (23d),  we  had  got  down  to  ten  or  a 
dozen.  If  this  mad  conduct  on  the  part 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  men  had  not 
disarmed  the  Expedition,  I  know  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  have  done  the 
same  at  Candclaria  as  we  had  already 
twice  done  before.  We  should  then  have 
been  spared  those  dreadful  four  days  of 
hurricane  in  the  mountain,  and  could  in- 
deed have  descended  into  the  plain ;  and 
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after  three  victories  we  should  probably 
have  been  able  to  put  a  very  different  as- 
pect upon  the  state  of  things  there.  I 
have  already  said  that  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  rise  was  reported  to  us  to  exist  at 
San  Cristoval ;  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  friendly  spirit  exhibited  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  farm-houses  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, both  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
made  to  them  by  the  General,  attended 
by  me,  and  after  our  capture,  so  far  as  I 
i  both  observed  in  actual  experience  and 
heard  from  my  associates  in  captivity. 
Had  we  been  enabled  to  afford  them  rea- 
sonable encouragement  and  prospect  of 
success,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  hea- 
vy pressure  of  the  Spanish  troops,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  should  have  been  large- 
ly recruited  from  among  them.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  another  recent  in- 
dication, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  that 
same  intelligent  authority  endorsed  by  the 
bitterly  anti-Cuban  New  York  Express  %& 
a  correspondent  "  usually  reliable  and  well 
informed?  In  his  letter  from  Havana  of 
Sept.  2d,  1852,  in  an  extract  copied  by 
the  Express  itself,  he  says  : 

"  It  appears  now  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
Creoles  on  this  Island  did  intend  to  make  a  stroke 
for  independence,  and  that  it  was  to  have  com- 
menced at  San  Cristoval,  in  the  Vuelta  de  Abajo, 
some  time  in  the  month  of  August.  It  seems  now 
to  be  well  understood  that  this  was  defeated  by  the 
measures  of  the  Government,  in  consequence  of 
the  plans  of  the  Creole  party  being  divulged  to  the 
Government  by  the  informer,  Chapotin  y  Patin. 
They  expected  to  rise  and  hold  out  through  the  Is- 
land, until  succored  from  the  United  States." 

If  without  the  presence  of  the  Gener- 
al, or  of  any  American  auxiliary  "patent 
rifles"  at  all,  a  year  afterwards,  and  after 
the  natural  discouragement  consequent  on 
the  recent  failure,  such  a  rising  was  pro- 
jected in  that  same  region,  and  was  in- 
tended to  commence  at  this  very  self- 
same San  Cristoval,  it  affords  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  in  support  of  what  I 
have  said.  I  leave  it  to  the  candid  judg- 
ment of  the  reader,  whether  friendly  or 
unfriendly. 

5.  One  other  cause  of  our  failure  re- 
mains to  be  alluded  to,  the  failure  of 
the  expected  reinforcements  from  New 
Orleans  and  from  the  St.  Johi^s  riv- 
er. On  page  566,  I  have  stated  the 
facts  respecting  the  former,  nor  need  I  do 
more  now  than  refer  the  reader  back  to 
that  page.     The  arrival  of  the  Kentucki- 


ans  would  have  transformed  everything. 
They  could  have  been  despatched,  had  the 
New  Orleans  committee  possessed,  or 
been  able  to  raise,  a  very  moderate  sum, 
so  as  to  have  landed  within  two  or  three 
days  after  us.  The  General  certainly  had 
every  reason  to  expect  them  very  confi- 
dently. How  far  that  expectation  enter- 
ed into  the  reasons  which  decided  his 
course  at  Key  West,  can  now  only  be  a 
matter  of  presumption ;  though  I  must 
say,  that,  in  view  of  the  news  sent  to  him 
from  Cuba,  I  myself  believe  that  he 
would  then  have  gone  over  as  he  did, 
whether  with  or  without  that  immediate 
expectation.  Still,  he  had  the  expecta- 
tion ;  and  had  a  right  to  have  it ;  and  it 
was  in  itself  a  material  element  in  the 
question.  At  New  Orleans  he  left  the 
Kentucky  regiment,  procurable  steamers, 
an  enthusiastic  committee,  and  a  commu- 
nity in  a  fever  of  friendly  excitement  and 
interest.  At  the  St.  John's  river  were  a 
good  body  of  men  ready  and  waiting,  a 
thorough  equipment  of  arms,  artillery, 
&c,  and  the  Pampero  had  gone  for  them, 
coal  being  the  only  article  in  which  she 
was  deficient.  The  St.  John's  was  not  far 
from  Savannah ;  and,  active  as  was  the 
administration  against  him,  yet  had  he 
on  the  other  hand  true,  capable  and  zeal- 
ous friends  there.  But  everything  went 
wrong !  and  everything  went  slotc  ! — and 
before  the  first  musket  of  reinforcement 
followed,  the  news  came  of  the  fatal  First 
of  September  at  Havana;  and  all  was 
over. 

6.  And  now  in  reviewing  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  Expedition,  this  is,  per- 
haps, the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Creoles  of  Cuba  in  regard 
to  it  and  to  General  Lopez. 

That  the  Creoles  are  very  much  to 
blame  for  not  having  joined  the  General, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  say  this  in  spite 
of  the* extenuating  circumstances  which 
have  been  explained  above.  True,  there 
was  much  to  discourage.  But  the  occa- 
sion, to  them,  called  for  heroism,  not  for 
ordinary  estimates  of  chances ;  for  devo- 
tion, even  to  self-sacrifice.  General  Lo- 
pez had  at  least  five  leading  persons  in  the 
Vuelta  Abajo,  in  correspondence  with 
him,  who  were  at  the  head  of  their  re- 
spective organizations  of  men,  reported  to 
him  as  being  ready  to  rise  in  very  consid- 
erable force  on  his  coming.     When  he 
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oame,  it  was  their  chity  to  rise,  with  great- 
er or  smaller  numbers,  according  to  the 
heart  of  their  followers ;  singly,  if  they 
ooulcLdo  no  better.  There  are  occasions 
when  men  are  bound  to  go  forth  to  duty 
even  though  they  see  Death  himself  guard- 
ing the  way.  Death  and  Ruin  are  not 
the  worst  of  human  evils.  These  men 
ought  not  to  have  been  discouraged,  or  at 
least  not  paralyzed  into  entire  inaction 
and  the  forfeiture  of  all  their  pledges, 
even  though  the  Atares  Massacre  did  ex- 
hibit the  enterprise  as  apparently  rout- 
ed and  dispersed  at  the  first  blow.  They 
ought  to  have  done  at  least  what  in  them 
lay  to  remedy  and  redeem  the  first  disas- 
ter; or,  failing  in  that,  they  ought  to  have 
oome  forward,  if  need  were  to  perish  nobly 
by  the  side  of  their  heroio  chief,  who  had 
come  to  them  at  their  own  call. 

I  feel  tempted  to  introduce  here  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter,  now  before  me,  from 
an  intelligent  and  patriotic  gentleman,  of 
Cuban  birth,  (De  Gournay),  who  visited 
the  Vuelta  Abajo  shortly  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Expedition,  as  an  agent  from 
General  Lopez  to  his  friends  in  that  re- 
gion ;  and  especially  to  the  persons  with 
whom,  as  leaders  of  several  intended  pro- 
nunciamentos  at  different  points,  the  Gen- 
eral had  been  in  communication  through- 
out his  preceding  efforts  for  organizing 
the  revolution  in  Cuba.  The  gentleman 
I  refer  to  was  suspected,  arrested  and  sent 
to  Havana,  and  was  at  that  place,  unable 
to  get  away  from  it,  at  the  period  of  the 
expedition.  He  is  at  present  in  France, 
and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  a  re- 
cent letter  to  a  confidential  friend : 


"  I  really  believe  our  noble  old  chief  would  have 
been  successful  but  for  unexpected  circumstances. 
Amongst  the  leaders  with  whom  I  dealt  in  the  Vu- 
elta Abajo,  only  one  (A.  B.)  showed  himself  a  man. 
Well,  with  his  party  alone,  could  we  have  begun 
the  intended  movement,  I  believe  to  this  day  the 

General  could  have  been  saved His 

reaching  the  interior  of  the  Vuelta  would,  I  be- 
lieve, have  produced  a  movement  strong  enough  to 

secure  his  objects But  we  failed  at  our 

necks'  peril ;  my  lotters,  (to  my  eternal  regret), 
perhaps  contributed  to  the  General's  altering  his 
first  plan.  What  decided  him,  I  think,  was  the 
news  he  got  at  Key  West,  where  C.  D.,*  to  whom 
A.  B.  had  told  he  was  returning  home  to  rise  in  the 
Vuelta,  with  300  Guajiros,  told  the  General  that 
A.  B.  had  risen  with  his  men  j  which  onlv  corrobo- 
rated what  I  had  told  the  General,  by  snowing  as 
done  what  I  announced  to  him  as  intended.    From 


*  These  are*  not,  of  course,  the  initials  of  the 
names,  which  it  would  be  improper  for  me  now  to 
indicate. 


what  I  saw  I  do  not  think  the  masses  would  have 
been  influenced  so  much  by  the  numerical  force  of 
the  landing  party  as  by  their  own  immediate  lead- 
ers, who  often  lack  decision,  and  above  all,  union 
and  harmony  in  their  designs,  being  almost  always 
distrustful  of  each  other. 

I  know,  by  good  evidence,  of  one  instance 
(I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not 
have  been  others,)  in  which  a  respectable 
number  of  guajiros,  or  countrymen,  in  the 
region  where  we  were,  did  faithfully  keep 
the  appointment  which  required  them  to 
assemble  at  the  estate  of  a  certain  gentle- 
man, on  the  signal  afforded  by  the  news 
of  the  General's  arrival;  but  they  were 
sent  back  by  the  gentleman  referred  to, 
to  whom  they  looked  up  as  their  head, 
who  told  them  that  all  had  gone  wrong, 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  doing  anything 
now,  and  that  they  had  nothing  left  but  to 
retire  to  their  homes  ;  and  the  gentleman 
himself  at  once  left  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  censure,  at  a  dis- 
tance and  at  our  secure  leisure,  the  sup- 
posed want  of  spirit  or  patriotism  of  the 
Creoles,  for  not  having  suddenly  sprung 
into  a  nation  of  heroes,  from  centuries  of 
a    tropical    colonial    education.      As    I 
have  already  said,  there  were  some  who 
were  bound  to  come  forward  and  do  their 
best,  (and  it  would  have  been  noble  in 
all,)  even  though  the  prospect  might  have 
seemed  utterly  hopeless.     But  taking  the 
world  as  it  is,  we  have  neither  right  nor 
reason  to  blame  a  people  for  not  having 
risen  above  the  ordinary  level  of  human 
nature.     Heroism   is  individual  not  na- 
tional.    Martyrdom  earns  a  crown,  and 
crowns  are  for  single  heads,  not  for  mass- 
es.    If  the  Creoles  yielded  to  discourage- 
ment when  they  thought  all  was  lost,  and 
when  they  saw  the  supposed  evidence  of  it 
in  such  a  fact  as  the  capture  and  execution 
of  fifty  fugitives  in  boats,  had  not  those 
fugitives  themselves  done  the  same  thing 
on  tlieir  presumption  of  hopelessness  ?  Had 
not  Kelly  much  difficulty  in  preventing 
his  company  from  doing  the  same  ?     Did 
not  the  six  hundred  of  the  Cardenas  Ex- 
pedition retire  on  early  discouragement, 
carrying  off  the  General  and  some  of  their 
offioers  virtual  prisoners  with  them  ?     I 
have  been  assured  that  many,  many  a  fine 
youth  of  Cuba  was  in  fact  shot  down,  and 
buried  like  a  dog  by  the  roadside,  in  vain 
attempts   to   penetrate  to  the  region  in 
which  they  might  join  the  General,  routed 
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and  dispersed  as  the  Expedition  was  re- 
presented as  being.  I  have  been  assured, 
too,  that  there  were  many  Creoles  who 
rode  in  the  Spanish  troops,  who  were  out 
in  the  field  for  the  real  purpose  of  joining 
the  General  if  they  could,  but  who  never 
got  a  chance ;  and  whose  policy  then  caused 
them  to  affect  violent  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 

fovernment,  in  order  to  avert  the  fatal 
anger  of  Spanish  suspicion.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  statements  which  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  published  letters 
from  Havana,  to  the  effect  that,  among 
the  prisoners  brought  in  from  the  Vuelta 
Abajo,  for  the  late  discovered  conspiracy, 
there  were  many  who  had  received  dec- 
orations the  year  before,  for  their  zeal  dis- 
played in  support  of  the  government  at 
the  time  of  the  Expedition.  A  European 
friend  who  was  in  that  region  before  and  at 
the  time  in  question,  has  mentioned  to  me 
the  case  of  a  young.man,  of  superior  family, 
known  positively  to  him  to  have  been  en- 
gaged for  weeks  before  the  General's  com- 
ing, in  casting  bullets,  etc  ,  and  preparing  for 
the  expected  campaign  ;  who  was  a  strong 
and  vehement  revolutionist  and  patriot, 
who  in  fact  mounted  his  horse  and  set  out 
to  join  the  General,  but  who,  finding  every- 
thing apparently  reduced  to  hopelessness, 
cut  quite  a  figure  among  the  Spaniards  as 
a  zealous  volunteer  loyalist.  I  have  also 
been  told  that  there  were  parties  out  in 
various  directions  searching  for  Lopez, 
when  all  was  lost,  for  the  real  purpose  of 
concealing  and  carrying  him  off  in  safety  j 
and  I  know  that  a  gentleman  of  Havana, 

Snot  related  to  him)  offered  ten  thousand 
iollars  for  the  General's  embarkation. 
The  indulto  for  four  days,  moreover, 
stimulated  not  a  few  among  the  peasantry 
of  that  region  to  active  search  after  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  Expedition,  a 
friendly  search  disguised  as  a  hostile  pur- 
suit. There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example, 
that  the  party  by  which  my  own  compan- 
ions and  myself  were  found,  brought  in, 
and  entertained  with  such  overflowing 
hospitality,  were  cordial  friends.  It  is 
certain  that  they  understood  the  terms  of 
the  indulto  as  granting  pardon  and  re- 
turn home  to  those  coming  in  to  take  the 
benefit  of  it  in  time.  It  was  not  till  we 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  troops  at  San 
Cristoval,  that  we  learned  that  our  lives 
alone  were  to  be  spared,  and  that  they 
were  to  be  languished  out  in  presidio. 


The  unarmed  condition  of  the  Creoles 
must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  judg- 
ing them,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  ex- 
pected arms  to  be  brought  to  them  \$  the 
General,  with  the  Expedition  as  a  sort  of 
escort  guard  to  bring  them  ;  and  when  it 
was  known  that  the  latter  had  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  furnish  them,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  its  members  were  throwingaway 
their  own  arms,  and  wandering  therefore. 
defenceless  fugitives  among  the  mountains, 
how  was  it  to  be  expected,  I  ask,  that 
they  should,  have  come  forward,  to  rush 
upon  ruin  for  their  families  and  them- 
selves by  joining  us  under  such  circum- 
stances as  I  have  depicted  in  the  course 
of  this  narrivate  ?  Among  what  people 
would  have  found  very  many  capable  of 
what  the  Creoles  have  been  so  much 
blamed  for  not  doing  ? 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  as  I  have 
related  above,  and  as  all  the  returned 
Expeditionaries  will  testify,  that  there 
was  certainly  no  company  in  our  little 
army  that  behaved  better,  or  fought  more 
bravely,  than  the  Cuban  Company.  That 
company,  indeed,  executed  (at  Las  Pozas) 
the  only  bayonet  charge  that  was  made  on 
our  side  during  our  little  campaign,  and 
did  it  admirably.  And,  among  the  officers 
commanding  American  companies,  who 
surpassed,  in  all  the  qualities  of  gentleman 
and  soldier,  the  gallant,  handsome,  but  un- 
fortunate Gotay  !  The  brave  Oberto,  who 
fell  at  Las  Pozas,  was  worthily  succeeded, 
in  the  command  of  the  Cuban  company,  by 
Diego  Hernandez  y  Ruiz,  who  made  hi 
escape  from  Cadiz  some  time  after  my  own 
from  Ceuta,  and  whom  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  again  in  New  York. 

The  late  conspiracy  for  an  insurrection 
in  the  Vuelto  Abajo,  to  take  place  as  a 
sort  of  anniversary  celebration  of  our  un- 
happy Expedition,  though  they  had  now 
no  General  Lopez,  with  his  military  pres- 
tige, and  no  expedition  of  American 
auxiliaries,  but  on  the  contrary  all  the  sad 
and  terrifying  warning  of  the  memory  of 
the  prececding  year ; — the  fact  that  its  ex- 
tent was  such  as  to  have  caused  the  dun- 
geons and  forts  of  Havana,  and  other 
places,  to  be  recently  crowded  with  hun- 
dreds of  accused  or  suspected  persons  ; — 
the  boldness  evinced  in  the  publication  of 
La  Voz  del  Pueblo,  within  the  very  sha- 
dow of  the  palace-walls  of  the  Captain 
General,  and  its  persevering  appearance 
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about  the  streets  and  on  the  walls  of  Ha* 
Tana ; — and  the  noble  manner  in  whioh  so 
many  Creoles  have  gone  to  the  scaffold  for 
their  country,  dying  so  gallantly  and  un- 
flinchingly, and  refusing  to  purchase  par- 
don by  disclosures  against  associates, — 
these  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  by  the 
most  unkindly  disposed,  go  far  towards  the 
redemption  of  the  Creoles  of  Cuba  from  the 
opprobrium  which  prejudice  has  heaped 
upon  them,  in  hasty  judgment  of  the  facts 
of  General  Lopez's  two  Expeditions. 
They  have  their  faults,  grave  ones,  which 
seem  incident  to  the  Hispano-colonial 
character ;  but  they  have  also  their  excel- 
lent qualities ;  they  are  not  deficient  in 
bravery ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  to 
a  man  they  hate  the  Spanish- dominion; 
while  individual  instances  of  high  noble- 
ness abound  among  them. 

A  Cuban  gentleman  of  high  character 
and  standing  has  related  to  a  reliable  in- 
formant, from  whom  I  have  it,  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  incident.  At  some  future 
day  a  second  edition  of  this  Narrative  may 
possibly  be  published,  with  many  respon- 
sible names  spread  forth,  where  now  man- 
ifest reasons  compel  me  to  protect  their 
secrecy.  In  the  evening  after  the  Gene- 
ral's arrival  at  Havana,  when  it  was  known 
that  he  was  en  capilla  as  it  is  termed,  or 
in  the  hours  of  last  religious  preparation 
for  death,  and  that  he  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted the  next  morning,  a  Cuban  gen- 
tleman went  to  the  house  of  another, 
by  whom  he  had  reason  to  presume 
that  his  proposition  would  be  favorably 
received ;  and  offered  to  be  ready  with 
fifty  companions  the  next  morning,  if  the 
other  would  furnish  fifty  more,  with  con- 
cealed knives  and  pistols ;  to  be  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  spot  of  the  intended  exe- 
cution, as  spectators,  and  at  a  signal  to 
fall  upon  the  General's  guard,  seize  his 
person,  release,  and  arm  him,  and  give  the 
grito  for  an  insurrection ;  trusting  ail  to 
the  suddeness  and  boldness  of  the  move- 
ment, to  the  hope  that  some  of  the  troops 
would  join  it,  and  to  safety  from  the  guns 
of  the  forts  and  vessels  which  bore  on 
the  spot,  because  they  could  not  fire  upon 
the  mingled  orowd  of  friends  and  enemies. 
The  proposition  was  rejected  as  impracti- 
cable, under  the  circumstances  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

Now,  the  fact  of  this  proposition  having 
been  made,  though  it  was  not  taken  up  by 
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the  party  who  received  it,  proves  several 
things.  It  proves  heroic  daring  and  de- 
votion on  the  part  of  the  individual  who 
made  it.  It  proves  that  he  knew  that  he 
could  rely  on  a  band  of  fifty  companions 
no  less  daring  and  devoted.  It  proves  the 
existence  of  a  pretty  strong  confidence  felt 
in  the  people  of  Havana  for  a  street  rising 
against  the  Spaniards  when  the  tocsin  of 
an  adequate  occasion  should  sound  to 
them.  It  proves,  too,  that  even  at  that 
last  hour  there  were  those  who  expected 
much  from  Lopez's  popularity  with  the 
troops.  The  project  was  a  wild  one,  in- 
deed, but  nobly  wild.  It  was  no  doubt 
wisely  and  properly  rejected.  General 
Lopez  himself,  if  he  had  been  within 
reach  of  consultation  on  the  subject,  would 
have  no  doubt  condemned  and  forbidden 
it.  With  its  large  proportion  of  a  savage 
and  imbruted  African  population,  (liter- 
ally, African  I  mean,)and  the  prospect  of 
a  deadly  street  and  house  struggle  be- ' 
tween  the  Creoles  and  a  large  Spanish 
population,  exclusive  of  the  troops,  I  do 
not  believe  that  Lopez  would  have  allow- 
ed Havana  to  be  made  the  theatre  of  the 
scenes  whioh  would  have  ensued,  had  he 
been  thus  rescued  with  success,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  impromptu  city  insur- 
rection. He  would  have  preferred  to  die 
with  dignity  and  greatness,  as  he  did  die, 
with  his  peace  religiously  made  with  God 
and  man ;  and  to  leave  tea  fruit  of  the  dis- 
enthralment  of  Cuba  to  ripen  for  a  year  or 
two  longer,  quickening  and  fertilizing  the 
tardy  soil  meanwhile  with  the  rich  tribu  te  of 
his  blood.  His  day  had  come  to  die,— when, 
how,  could  he  have  died  more  gloriously, 
more  worthily  of  himself,  than  as  he  did  ? 
Like  Moses  on  the  summit  of  Pizgah,  it 
was  allotted  to  him  to  lead  his  people  to 
the  border  of  their  promised  land  of  Lib- 
erty, but  not  with  his  own  step  to  tread 
the  sacred  soil.  Far;  far  better  for  Lopez 
thus  to  have  died,  and  to  have  conquered 
all  hearts  in  his  dying,  than  to  have  tri- 
umphed the  victor  in  such  a  straggle, 
through  streets  slippery  with  blood,  blaz- 
ing with  conflagration,  and  battered  with 
bombardment. 

One  very  strange  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  Cuba  last  year,  was  the  deoeptiveness 
of  many  of  the  accounts,  from  both  sides, 
Creole  as  well  as  Spanish,  which  were 
sent  to  the  United  States.     This  most 
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censurable  and  provoking  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, on  the  part  of  some  individuals, 
really  produced  direct  effects  to  the  Ex-# 
pedition  so  mischievous,  as  well  as  indi- 
rect effects  upon  American  public  opinion 
so  seriously  and  permanently  injurious, 
that  it  ought  not,  and  by  me  shall  not, 
be  passed  over  in  friendly  silence.  It  is 
certain  that  there  was  in  Havana  one 
person  (there  may  have  been  more,  but 
the  proof  I  know  of  applies  to  but  one,) 
who  systematically,  and  as  a  means  of 
forwarding  the  revolution,  issued  false 
accounts, — false  sometimes  in  exaggera- 
tion, and  false  at  others  in  sheer  inven- 
tion,— all  tending  to  magnify  the  insur- 
rectionary movements  and  successes. 
This  was  designed,  by  the  individual  in 
question,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  well- 
known  systematic  mendacity  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  organs  the  other  way. 
His  idea  was  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  Creoles  elsewhere  to  come  boldly 
forward,  and  in  this  way  he  expected  to 
see  verified  his  own  foolish,  and  worse 
than  foolish,  mendacities.  At  the  same 
time,  he  probably  expected  to  exert  a 
similar  influence  on  the  friends  of  the 
Cuban  cause  in  the  United  States.  The 
absence  of  all  freedom  in  Havana,  wheth- 
er of  the  press  or  of  public  conversation, 
and  the  habitual  presumption  that  four- 
fifths  of  all  governmental  statements  are 
lies,  makes  Havana  a  rich  soil  for  the 
temporary  luxuriance  of  false  reports, 
secretly  whispered  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  never  subjected,  nor  liable  to  be  sub- 
jected, to  the  restraining  influence  of  any 
kind  of  verification.  Any  one  or  more 
individuals  who  should  occupy  that  posi- 
tion, in  the  revolutionary  Creole  circles, 
which  would  make  them  lively  to  conceive 
-such  a  precious  plan,  of  assailing  the  battle- 
ments of  the  Monro  with  masked  batteries 
of  false  reports,  would  have  full  and  free 
swing  in  Havana  for  carrying  it  out  A 
few  hours  would  give  general  currency 
to  the  reports  thus  rot  afloat;  and  in 
•such  cases  reports  always  grow  as  they 
30.  Soon,  the  very  number  of  the  cir- 
culators, repeating  the  same  story  from 
different  quarters,  so  strengthens  the  pre- 
sumption of  its  truth,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  doubt  it,  especially  with  hope  and 
favor  to  incline  to  the  side  of  belief ;  and 
for  a  while  the  flattering  falsehood  fills 
the  univeisal  Creole  heart  with  joy  and 


exultation.  Different  letter-writers  then 
communicate  it  to  as  many  journals  in 
the  American  cities.  Scores  of  private 
individuals  in  Havana  write  the  same 
thing  to  their  exiled  friends  abroad,  and 
some  of  these  private  letters  find  their  way 
also  into  the  American  papers.  All  the 
world  gets  misled,  and  nowhere  is  the 
deception  or  the  exaggeration,  as  the 
case  may  be,  more  implicitly  believed 
than  in  Havana  itself;  and  by  none  more 
truly  than  by  the  distant  friends  who  are 
thus  imposed  upon,  by  such  a  combination 
of  evidences  crowding  in  upon  them  from 
so  many  distinct  sources.  What  more 
signal  instance  could  I  cite,  than  the 
famous  u  Cascorro  bulletin"  which  pur- 
ported to  issue  from  a  camp  of  patriot 
insurgents  securely  posted  among  the 
Cascorro  mountains  in  the  Central  De- 
partment, in  force  between  two  and  three 
thousand  strong?  This  document  was,  in 
fact,  written  and  printed  in  Havana ;  a 
few  copies  of  it  were  circulated  there,  as 
though  received  from  the  Patriot  camp ;  nu- 
merous written  transcripts  eagerly  made ; 
printed  eopies  and  written  transcripts 
were  enclosed  in  the  correspondence,  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  the  United  States; 
and,  of  course,  its  contents  believed  there, 
as  they  had  been  also  in  Havana.  It 
was  a  pure  fiction,  and  an  abominable 
one ;  and  its  motive  yields  it  no  justifica- 
tion, though  it  was  no  doubt  deemed  by 
its  unscrupulous  conoocters  a  fine  stroke 
of  bold  lying  for  their  country's  good ; 
and  something  far  preferable  to  going  out 
to  the  field  to  fight  for  her !  There  were 
several  risings  in  the  Central  Department, 
but  nothing  like  the  plan  which  had  been 
projected  by  the  parties  in  Havana  under 
whose  guidance  they  had  been  concerted ; 
and  no  such  force  as  represented  by  the 
Cascorro  bulletin  ever  assembled  together. 
Isolated  and  premature,  because  impa- 
tiently precipitated  in  advance  of  Gene- 
ral Lopez's  preparations  for  coming,  and 
without  waiting  to  receive  the  signal  of 
time  from  him,  these  movements  (of 
which  Joaquim  Aguero  was  the  chief), 
as  also  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trini- 
dad (under  Isidoro  Armenteros,  a  wealthy 
planter),  begun  among  an  unarmed  peo- 
ple, without  military  leaders,  were  suffo- 
cated in  blood,  by  the  numbers  and  activ- 
ity of  the  disciplined  troops,  before  Lo- 
pez had  possibly  time  to  arrive  upon  the 
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scene.  The  Cascorro  bulletin,  and  other 
similar  reports,  were  part  of  a  system  to 
stimulate  the  progress  of  the  revolution- 
ary flame  thus  prematurely  kindled.  If 
the  fatal  consequences,  of  such  bad  means 
for  sustaining  a  first  mistake,  had  been 
limited  to  its  individual  author  or  au- 
thors, it  would  have  been  a  retribution, 
in  regard  to  which  a  sense  of  satisfied 
justice  would  certainly  go  far  to  temper 
personal  regrets  and  compassion.  But 
When  we  know,  that,  while  they  have 
scarcely  been  reached  at  all  by  those 
consequences,  General  Lopez,  rragay, 
Crittenden,  all,  all  whose  noble  blood 
watered  the  soil  of  Cuba  in  our  unfortu- 
nate Expedition,  may  really  be  said  to 
have  been  led  to  their  fate  through  the 
direct  operation  of  this  criminal  folly, 
when  we  know  and  remember  all  this,  I  say, 
it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  within  charita- 
ble limits  the  indignation  with  which  it 
must  be  regarded  by  all  men  of  either 
honor  or  sense.  It  was  this  system 
which  deranged  by  precipitation  the  Gen- 
eral^ plans,  just  as  they  were  ripening 
into  execution ;  which  caused  him  to  go 
with  the  comparatively  inferior  men  who 
composed  a  large  part  of  the  Expedition, 
instead  of  with  the  picked  Kentuckians ; 
which  at  Key  West  made  him  believe 
that  the  Vuelta  Abajo  was  in  a  blaze  of 
insurrection,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  movements  at  the  east- 
ward had  drained  off  nearly  all  the 
troops  from  Havana.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  premature  risings  of  the  Central  De- 
partment were  crushed  before  we  arrived, 
— their  leaders  captured  or  shot, — their 
bands  dispersed, — the  troops  flushed  with 
their  late  easy  successes, — the  revolution- 
ary cause  cut  off  from  the  prestige  of 
confidence  in  the  expected  movements  in 
the  Centre, — confidence  in  the  statements 
circulated  about  its  successes  deeply  dam- 
aged,— and,  on  the  whole,  the  Island  in 
precisely  the  most  unfavorable  state,  and 
at  the  most  inauspicious  moment,  for  any 
rising  to  respond  to  the  General's  land- 
ing when  it  did  take  place. 

So  much  for  the  fruits  of  this  mode  of 
warfare  and  revolutionizing.  I  do  not 
know  what  individual  or  individuals  are 
to  be  held  to  historical  responsibility  for 
the  miserable  and  foolish  "  stratagem  of 
war,"  here  referred  to.  Perhaps  they  will 
now  never  be  publicly  known.    Whoever 


they  are,  I  hope  they  may  read  these 
pages,  and  know  that  they  have  done  more 
than  the  Spaniards  to  suffocate  the  revo- 
lution in  its  cradle ;  that  they  have  brought 
on  their  country  a  discredit  scarcely  re- 
trievable by  a  generation ;  and  that  no 
Eardon  for  their  conduct  is  to  be  earned 
y  all  the  tears  of  shame  and  remorse 
that  they  can  shed  through  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  whether  spent  in  continued 
chains,  or  in  a  freedom  only  to  be  achiev- 
ed by  nobler  hands,  nobler  spirits  and  no- 
bler means. 

I  have  above  explained  how  easy  it  was 
for  one  or  two  individuals  alone  to  do 
all  this ;  and  such  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  case.  The  Cubans  in  general,  by  ma- 
ny of  whom  I  have  heard  it  severely  con- 
demned, are  not  to  be  justly  held  respon- 
sible for  it ; — although  it  is  certain  that 
their  pronunciation  of  their  beautiful  lan- 
guage is  not  the  sole  evidence  which  at- 
tests their  descent  from  the  Andalusian 
portion  of  the  fine  old  Spanish  stock. 
The  ponderacio,  or  exaggeration,  which  is 
said  to  proverbially  characterize  the  An- 
daluzes  (and  which,  for  example,  is  prone 
to  announce  its  intentions  as  facts  done), 
has  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  suffered  in 
the  transplantation  to  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

In  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  on 
this  topic,  I  will  quote  an  extract  from  an- 
other letter,  written  shortly  after  the  Ex- 
pedition, (of  date  Nov.  7th,  1851),  by 
the  gentleman  once  before  referred  to, 
Mr.  De  Gournay,  who  visited  Havana 
and  the  Yuelta  Abajo  as  confidential 
agent  of  General  Lopez,  a  few  weeks  pri- 
or to  his  own  intended  coming.  Mr.  De 
Gournay  was  written  to  afterwards,  by  a 
friend  of  the  General  and  himself  at  New 
York,  for  an  explanation  of  the  strangely 
falsified  and  exaggerated  accounts  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  from 
Havana,  in  such  modes  as  first  to  mislead, 
and  afterwards  to  mortify  excessively,  the 
friends  of  the  cause  thus  disgraced  and 
injured.  The  following  are  the  terms  of 
Mr.  De  Gournay's  reply  to  this  inquiry : 

"  Your  letter  has  made  me  sad ;  the  same  ques- 
tions I  hare  pat  to  myself  without  being  able  to 
answer  them.  Shall  we  ever  trace  who  were  and 
who  were  not  the  traitors  1  Yet  I  have  taken  every 
possible  step  to  get  at  the  truth.  All  I  can  say 
about  the  rumors  is  that  they  were  as  current  and 
credited  in  Havana  as  here.  I  cannot  give  a  better 
illustration  of  the  fact  than  by  oopying  here  an  ex-. 
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tract  of  a  letter  I  Wrote  to  Sigur  on  the  25th  Au- 
gust, and  whioh  I  found  in  the  post  office  on  my 
return  here,  he  not  haying  probably  remembered 
the  supposed  name  to  which  I  addressed  my  letter. 
*  I  have  seen  yesterday  (24th)  a  gentleman  arriving 
from  the  country.  His  plantation  is  close  to  the 
scene  of  war,  and  he  gives  me  the  following  news. 
Colonel  Elizalde's  column  attacked  the  patriots  on 
the  21st ;  but  far  from  surprising  them  as  reported, 
he  has  himself  fallen  in  an  ambush,  has  been  com- 
pletely routed,  and  has  lost  more  men  than  either 
at  Las  Pozas  or  at  the  battle  in  whioh  Enna  was 
killed.  General) Lopez  occupying  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  it  was  impossible  for  the  troops  to  retreat 
without  a  heavy  loss,  the  roads  being  rendered  im- 
practicable by  the  late  hurricane.  The  plains  are 
inundated,  the  troops  bivouac  knee  deep  in  the 
mud,  and  have  lost  all  their  stores  and  ammunition. 
Our  General  has  kept  an  excellent  position.  The 
same  person  gives  me  confirmation  of  what  I  alrea- 
dy wrote  to  you,  that  a  great  number  of  the  boI- 
diers  of  Pitiar  del  Rio  hare  passed  over ;  amongst 
others,  some  artillerymen  with  one  of  their  moun- 
tain pieces.  He  further  says  that  yesterday  morn- 
ing some  300  guajiros  have  managed  to  join  the 
General.'     Now  the  person  who  gave  me  these 
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news  came  daily.  The  Cascorro  bulletin  was  pub- 
lished by  a  Cuban,  who  is  a  good  patriot,  but  so 
anxious  to  serve  the  cause,  that  he  is  always  get- 
ting up  such  publications  as  he  thinks  will  help  it.  I 
only  knew  it  was  he  lately.  When  the  General  ar- 
rived, he  published  an  order  of  the  day  or  procla- 
mation, purporting  to  be  signed  Narciso  Lopez, 
and  M.  Tolon,  secretary,  in  which  the  General  was 
made  to  say  that  a  force  of  9,000  men  would  soon 
arrive,  headed  by  Quitman,  Lamar,  Gonsalez  and 
Macias,  and  such  other  nonsense.  Although  I  'did 
not  know  the  man,  I  forbade  him  in  my  official  ca- 
pacity of  aide  to  the  General,  and  his  representa- 
tive, as  proved  by  his  own  signed]  order,  to  publish 
anything,  or  use  the  General's  name  in  any  way 
without  his  authorization,  and  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting further  mischief." 

For  the  contrast  between  the  picture 
drawn  of  the  state  of  things  at  the  scene 
of  war,  at  the  date  in  question,  and  the 
truth  of  it  as  it  was,  I  need  only  refer 
to  the  past  pages  of  this  narrative.  The 
same  gentleman  alluded  to  as  the  author  of 
this  specimen  of  the  "ponderacio,"  had  also 
before  communicated  to  New  York  exag- 
gerations no  less  great,  in  regard  to  the 
spreading  of  the  ftincipe  rising  through- 
out all  the  towns  of  the  Central  Depart- 
ment. I  of  course  withhold  his  name, 
and  also  suppress  some  circumstances 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  it,  which 
would  serve  to  indicate  it. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Creoles  of  Cuba.  As  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spaniards  in  our  little  cam- 
paign, it  was  certainly  such  as  to  leave 
on  our  minds  an  unanimous  feeling  of 
contempt  for  their  military  capacity, 
mingled  with  disgust  for  their  ferocity  of 
character.  The  brutality  with  which 
they  massacred  our  wounded  left  behind 
at  Las  Pozas — massacred  and  mutilated 


them — is  not  to  be  forgiven.  I  do  not 
find  so  much  fault  with  the  execution  of 
Crittenden  and  his  men,  because  it  is 
capable  of  being  regarded  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  political  stroke,  than  as  a  mere 
massacre  for  cruelty.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  it  saved,  or  at  least  materially 
contributed  to  save  Cuba  to  Spain,  for 
the  year  of  our  Lord  185 1 .  Concha,  it  is 
said,  gave  the  order  for  it  with  great  re- 
luctance, almost  under  compulsion  from 
the  Catalans  at  Havana.  If  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  had  lifted  a  finger  to  streng- 
then Concha's  hands  in  his  position  of 
unwillingness,  they  would  have  been 
saved,  or  rather  only  one-fifth  of  their 
number  would  have  been  shot  Bat  Pres- 
ident Fillmore  had  utterly  outlawed  them 
and  the  feeble  Consul  acted  accordingly. 
The  Catalans  insisted,  and  Oonchajembh- 
tered,  I  strongly  suspect,  his  own  remain- 
ing days,  by  that  hideous  act ;  aggravated 
as  it  was  by  the  disgusting  scenes  which 
ensued,  enacted  by  the  Spaniards  in  fitting 
emulation  of  brutalitv  with  the  negro 
scum  of  the  Havana  rabble.  Many  Amer- 
icans have  found  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  sickening  story ;'  but  I  know  its  truth 
from  too  many  witnesses  to  be  able  to 
doubt  It  is  beyond  question  that  shock- 
ing mutilations  of  the  dead  bodies  were 
made,  and  the  horrid  trophies  exultingly 
exhibited  in  the  public  places  of  Ha- 
vana, even  in  such  places  as  the  chief 
Spanish  fashionable  resort  for  refresh- 
ments, ice-creams,  confectionery^,  etc.,— 
the  well  known  "  Ikminica?*-- a  fact  which 
carries  quite  high  up,  on  the  scale  of  Span- 
ish society  and  civilization,  the  responsibil- 
ity of  this  disgusting  orgy  of  blood.  And 
those  who  aTe  familiar  with  the  details  of 
Spanish  civil  warfare  know  that  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this.  The 
cruel  race  still,  at  home,  finds  its  transports 
of  pleasure  in  bull-fights  in  proportion  to 
their  results  in  blood :  the  same  race  tram- 
ples, kicks,  stabs,  ana  drags  by  the  heels 
through  the  streets,  the  palpitating  bodies 
of  obnoxious  political  opponents,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  gallant  patriot  Riego;  and 
even  delights,  not  alone  in  less  disgusting 
mutilations,  but  even  in  those  in  regard  to 
whioh  description  cannot  follow  perpetra- 
tion. The  worst  of  it  is  that  these  acts 
are  not  oonfined  to  the  mere  rabble.  It 
will  suffice  to  allude  to  the  deaths  of  Qn* 
ada,  at  Madrid,  and  Vara,  at  Barcelona. 
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and  various  others,  within  the  past  fifteen 
years.  I  have  heard  Lopez  say  that  there  are 
great  differences  of  character  between  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Spain,  and  that  there 
are  some  in  which,  during  the  Carlist  war, 
he  had  known  the  ferocity  of  hate  and  sav- 
age vengeance  towards  enemies  actually 
not  to  stop  short  of  cannibalism. 

An  English  mob's  cry,  against  an  ob- 
noxious political  adversary,  is  never  more 
than  "JDoton  urith  him!"  A  Spanish 
mob  always  calls  for  his  blood,  "  Muera  /" 
An  American  does  neither ;  it  gives  him 
three  derisive  groans,  and  votes  him  out 
at  the  next  election. 

Every  syllable  of  the  story  of  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  on  the  bodies  of  the 
poor  fellows  massacred  under  the  walls  of 
the  Atares  fort,  was  the  truth;  though 
great  exertions  were  made  by  the  Cuban 
authorities  to  hush  it  up  and  smooths  it 
over.  And  as  they  happened  at  the  time 
to  have  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
whole  Whig  press  in  the  United  States, 
anxious  to  sustain  the  administration,  and 
therefore  to  help  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Cuban  question,  with  which  side  the  ad- 
ministration had  inseparably  identified 
itself,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have 
left  on  many  minds  the  belief  that  be- 
cause those  stories  were  monstrous  they 
were  impossible.  The  great  Exaggera- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  pure  invention,  in 
the  accounts  sent  forth  from  some  Cuban 
quarters,  at  about  the  same  period,  con- 
cerning the  Patriot  operations,  numbers 
and  successes,  growing  out  of  the  Princi- 
pe and  Trinidad  pronunciamentos,  (un- 
der the  gallant  patriots  and  victims  Joa- 
quim  Aguero,  and  Isidoro  Armenteros, 
with  their  respective  companions  in  the 
field  and  on  the  scaffold,)  have  contribut- 
ed to  this  effect.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
matter,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  neither 
invention  nor  material  exaggeration. 
Abundant  proof  has  attested  it ;  includ- 
ing even  Spanish  testimony ;  and  even  if 
it  had  not  been  thus  proved  true,  there 
would  be  enough  in  Spanish  character, 
and  modern  Spanish  history,  to  make  it 
entirely  probable,  and  what  might  well 
have  been  expected  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  national  character  and  the 
abounding  precedents. 

The  four  days  indulto  afforded  to  us 
majr  seem  to  some  an  act  of  clemency  for 
which  gratitude  should  be  the  becoming 


language,  from  one  who  experienced  its 
benefit,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  spa- 
ring of  life.  But  -there  were  other  evi- 
dent reasons  than  benevolent  ones  for  that 
act,  and  there  is  no  place  for  benevolence 
in  any  estimate  of  Spanish  motives,  at 
least  in  connexion  with  Cuban  affairs. 
The  brutality  of  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners,  until  policy  and 
fear  unlocked  their  chains,*  gives  the  lie 
to  any  pretensions  to  clemency  in  the 
case.  The  Expedition  was  at  an  end,  and 
dispersed.  The  useless  cruelty  and  vin- 
dictiveness  of  the  hunting  of  men  to 
death  in  single  chase  in  the  woods  and 
mountains,  would  have  presented  a  spec- 
tacle too  revolting  for  the  world's  endu- 
rance ;  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  lying 
a  few  miles  to  the  northward.  It  was 
necessary,  too,  to  do  something  to  take  off 
the  edge  of  the  horror  of  Atares.  The 
news  had  already  arrived  of  the  great 
popular  excitement  which  blazed  up  in 
New  Orleans  on  the  announcement  of  that 
event,  and  of  the  preparations  instantly 
set  on  foot  for  sending  a  strong  support 
to  the  Expedition  in  the  Island.  To  hunt 
down  to  death  the  now  dispersed  survi- 
vors, would  have  raised  a  cry  of  To  the 
Resale!  Weeks  would  have  passed, 
months  might,  before  all  the  American 
"  game,"  abroad  in  the  mountains,  would 
have  been  brought  down.  Besides  the 
danger  of  rescuing  expeditions,  it  might 
have    been  afforded    time   for  reaction 

*  A  sufficient  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact, 
small  in  itself  but  characteristically  ignoble  and 
cruel,  that  while  all  tho  foreign  Expeditionaries,  of 
every  other  nationality,  were  promptly  liberated,  the 
Americans,  English,  French,  (Germans,  even  a 
Pole,  and  even  a  Venezuelan,  (the  General's  ne- 
phew), as  acts  of  compliment  to  their  respective 
governments,  a  few  of  my  poor  Hungarian  country- 
men are  retained  in  that  wretched  captivity  of 
Ceuta.  There  is  a  profound  meanness  in  this  dis- 
tinction thus  kept  up  against  these  poor  fellows, 
whose  lot  is  aggravated  by  the  contrast  with  all 
their  more  favored  comrades.  The  Austrian  min- 
ister at  Madrid  rather  preferred  that  they  should  be 
kept  in  prison,  and  under  hard  treatment  at  that. 
Hence  the  difference.  There  was  no  government  to 
flatter  in  this  case,  by  the  politic  pardon  of  its  sub- 
jects or  citizens.  Neither  mercy  nor  generosity  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  motives  whioh  caused  the 
liberation  of  the  rest.  The  Cuban  prisoners  are 
also  retained  at  Ceuta.  No  complaint  can  be  made 
of  this,  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  point  of  view 
of  their  case.  But  in  regard  to  the  poor  Hungarians 
(in  whom,  even  in  Spanish  ejeB,  it  was  surely  ra- 
ther more  pardonable  at  that  time,  that  they  should 
engage  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  than  on  the 
part  of  any  other  class  of  foreigners),  what,  I  re- 
peat, can  exceed  in  cold-hearted  meanness  this  pro- 
tracted imprisonment  of  four  or  five  of  them  alone, 
at  Ceuta,  after  the  liberation  of  all  the  rest  1 
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among  the  Creole  population  of  the  Is- 
land. It  would  have  kept  smouldering 
on  for  weeks  a  fire  which  it  was  import- 
ant to  extinguish  entirely  as  quick  as 
possible.     Nor  was  it  wise  to  drive  to 

,  individual  desperation  all  these  fugitives, 
who  had  already  given  such  proofs  of  what 
they  could  do  even  without  that  stimulus 
of  despair.  How  should  the  number  of 
Spanish  lives  be  counted  which  it  was 
reasonable  to  presume  it  would  cost  to 
reduce  them  all,  when  each  should  be 
brought  down  to  the  desperate  extreme 
point  of  selling  his  life  as  dearly  as 
possible  ?  The  current  estimate  in  Ha- 
vana of  the  cost  in  troops  at  which  our 
little  expedition  was  destroyed  (an  expe- 
dition which  cannot  be  properly  be  said 
to  have  been  300  strong),  was  two  thou- 
sand men,  including  the  deaths  after  as 
well  as  on  the  battle  field,  the  disabling 

.  wounds,  the  deaths  from  the  consequences 
of  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  the  desertions. 
I  have  been  assured  by  most  respectable 
and  intelligent  gentlemen  of  Havana,  that 
this  was  admitted  by  Spanish  officers.  Well, 
at  this  rate,  the  hunt  of  "  Yankees"  in  the 
mountains  would  have  been  altogether 
too  expensive  a  luxury  to  be  much  longer 
continued.  Moreover,  by  means  of  the 
limited  indulto,  the  disaffected  and  unre- 
liable peasantry  of  the  region  were  at  once 
interested  to  an  active,  and  really  friend- 
ly, prosecution  of  the  search  for  the  scat- 
tered expeditionaries,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  in  for  its  benefit*  instead  of 
having  a  motive  for  concealing  and  aid- 
ing them  ;  a  process,  too,  by  which  the 
chances  of  securing  the  General's  person 
were  greatly  increased.  And  the  Cuban 
authorities  felt  the  very  coral-based  soil 
of  the  Island  insecure  beneath  their  feet 
so  long  as  Lopez  was  alive. 

These  were  the  merely  politic  mo- 
tives of  the  indtdto;  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  none  among  my  comrades  who, 
when  they  remember  the  utter  abomi- 
nations of  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  prisoners,  and  the  bloody  butcheries 
of  the  helpless  wounded,  as  well  as  of  un- 
armed captives,  which  had  preceded,  has 
any  other  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba,  than  that 
which  I  am  free  to  avow,  namely,  con- 
tempt, abhorrence,  and  a  hearty  desire  to 
see  them  driven  to  the  sea,  from  the  Is- 
land on  which  their  rotten  tyranny  is  on- 


ly a  detestable  and  detested  incubus ;  even 
though  it  should  be  necessary  to  pitch  the 
last  of  them  from  the  battlements  of  the 
Monro,  into  the  perpetual  surge  which 
lashes  its  rooky  base. 

After  all  that  had  been  passed  through, 
it  may  seem  a  curious  circumstance,  but 
it  is  the  fact,  that  as  the  different  bodies 
of  returned  prisoners,  (pardoned  and  re- 
leased, from  motives  of  policy  towards 
their  several  governments,  especially  the 
American,)  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  did  not  ex- 
press his  most  ardent  wish  to  be  to  go 
.back  to  Cuba,  with  about  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand companions,  and  try  it  again. 

I  have  now  stated  frankly  and  honestly 
my  views  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
this  unfortunate  expedition ;  a  well-meant, 
generous,  and  daring  enterprise  in  its  in- 
ception ;  and  glorious  enough,  certainly,  at 
least  in  the  achievements  of  the  fighting 
part  of  its  execution, — as  will  not  be  dis- 
puted by  foe  or  friend.  I  have  aimed  to 
write  the  truth  of  history ;  and  therefore 
resign  myself  to  the  presumption  that  I 
must  probably  have  offended  more  persons 
than  I  have  pleased.  Before  concluding 
the  reflections  which  have  occupied  the 
past  dozen  of  my  humble  pages,  this  is 
the  proper  place  to  notice  the  charge  of 
uncalculating  rashness  which  has  been 
made  by  many  persons,  on  a  superficial 
view  of  the  affair,  against  General  Lopez. 

The  charge  is  not  well  founded.  Lo- 
pez was  a  leader  of  good  military  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  a  daring  and  enterprising 
soldier.  He  was  destroyed,  partly  by  a 
combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances, 
but  still  mere  by  the  misconduct  of  oth- 
ers. His  own  plans  were  excellent; 
though  bold,  they  were  sound  and  saga- 
cious ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  had  he  been 
left  free  to  execute  them,  they  would  have 
succeeded.  I  have  already  explained  that 
the  expedition  with  which  he  landed  teas 
not  tJie  expedition  projected  by  him. 
His  intended  expedition  waB  that  of  which 
the  Kentucky  regiment  was  to  constitute 
the  main  basis ;  while  an  essential  part  of 
his  plan  was  the  taking  up  the  equipment, 
armament,  &c,  (including  a  fine  battery 
of  mountain  howitzers  and  light  artillery) 
which  he  had  collected  near  the  St  John's 
River,  Florida.  With  that  expedition, 
landing  in  the  Central  Department,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded.     But 
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he  was  hurried  off— forced  off—prema- 
turely by  those  accounts  from  the  Island 
of  the  progress  of  the  risings  in  the  Cen- 
tral Department,  near  Puerto  Principe 
and  Trinidad,  coupled  with  the  special  ac- 
counts sent  him  from  his  agents  in  the 
Vuelta  Abajo,  of  all  their  extensive 
pledged  preparations  there.*  Very  false 
representations  were  sent  from  the  Island, 
as  I  have  already  explained,  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  successes  of  those  movements 
in  the  Central  Department ;  the  menda- 
cious exaggeration  on  the  one  side  being 
fully  equal  to  the  mendacious  deprecia- 
tion on  the  other.  Those  premature 
risings,  as  I  have  already  said,  were  not 
made  in  concert  with  the  General,  though 
they  were  made  in  reliance  upon  his 
prompt  arrival  to  their  support.  They 
grew  out  of  the  impatience  of  the  Patriots 
of  that  quarter,  and  their  disappointment 
at  the  frustration  of  the  General's  former 
attempts  to  get  off  which  they  had  seen 
made  by  the  superserviceable  zeal  of  Mr. 
Fillmore  and  his  subordinates.  They 
then  determined  to  begin  as  they  did ; 
expecting  to  sustain  themselves  till  he 
should  arrive,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
lieving that  that  movement  would  help 
and  facilitate  his  getting  off.  In  this 
course,  they  acted  on  other  advice  and 
assurances  than  those  derived  from  the 
General  himself;  who,  having  his  own  ar- 
rangements again  combined  for  a  depar- 


*  1  am  induced  to  insert  here  a  few  words  from 
a  very  late  letter  of  Mr.  Signr  (now  at  Nicaragua) 
to  a  confidential  friend,  who  had  inquired  about 
the  General's  latest  communications  from  the  Isl- 
and; the  letter  from  which  I  make  the  extract  hav- 
ing been  received  just  as  the  proof-sheets' of  these 
pages  are  passing  through  the  press  The  names 
suppressed  are  very  responsible  ones : 

"  His  later  communications  from  the  island  were 

from and .    The  former,  and  others 

who  assumed  to  speak  for  the  Principenos,  assured 
the  General  that  these  latter  called  only  for  lead- 
en ;  that  if  he  could  land  alone,  with  a  few  Hunga- 
rian officers,  the  result  was  certain.  A  few  days 
before  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  he  received 

a  letter  from ,  urging  him  to  hasten  to 

the  assistance  of  the  Principenos,  with  or  without 
American  auxiliaries  ;  that  these  were  not  want- 
ed ;  that  he  and  a  few  Hungarian  officers  were  aloue 
called  for  by  the  Patriots  of  the  Central  Depart- 
ment On  the  other  hand, was  less  san- 
guine. He  advised  the  General  not  to  come  with 
leas  than  five  hundred  well-appointed  men,  but  he 
greatly  misrepresented  (of  course  unintentionally) 
the  situation  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo,  and  urged  the 
General  to  land  there;  nay,  if  1  recollect  right,  he 
urged  Mantua,  or  some  point  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  as  the  most  eligible.  De  Gournay's 
communications  were  to  the  same  effect,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  approved 
by ." 


ture  by  the  middle  of  August,  could  only 
regret  their  derangement  by  a  premature 
pronunciamento  in  Principe  on  the  4th  of 
July.  This  was  the  prime  cause  of  all 
the  evil.  Followed  up  by  farther  errors 
and  misfortunes  of  kindred  character,  it 
sacrificed  the  General,  sacrificed  the  Ex- 
pedition, sacrificed  many  brave  patriots 
in  Cuba  itself,  sacrificed  the  revolution, 
and  went  far  to  sacrifice  the  Cuban  char- 
acter and  credit  in  the  estimation  of  the 
American  people  and  the  world.  La 
Rochefoucauld  says  well,  that  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  power  for  mischief  some 
•persons  possess  who  possess  so  little  for 
good.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  terrible 
lessons  on  patriotic  lying  which  have  thus 
been  taught,  will  at  least  produce  the  ef- 
fect, among  the  Cuban  revolutionists,  of 
making  them  frown  indignantly  into  dif- 
ferent behavior,  the  few  individuals  among 
their  number,  who  may  be  chargeable 
with  this  heavy  sin  and  grievous  folly.  I 
need  not  refer  again  to  the  disappoint* 
ment  of  the  General's  reasonable  reliance 
on  reinforcements  from  New  Orleans  and 
the  St.  John's ;  nor  to  the  high  neutral 
authority  already  mentioned,  to  the  effect 
that  the  arrival  of  such  a  reinforcement 
would  have  saved  everything.  He  had, 
moreover,  good  grounds  for  expecting  a 
prompt  reinforcement  from  Texas  also.  I 
will  only  mention  here  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  the  smallest  foundation  for  the  re- 
port which  obtained  some  currency  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  General  had  been 
enticed  to  the  Vuelta  Abajo  by  the  Cap- 
tain-General, by  false  intelligence  and 
treacherous  invitations  meetiDg  him  at  Key 
West.  How  it  all  happened  has,  I  think, 
been  made  pretty  clear  by  the  particulars 
which  have  been  spread  over  the  former 
parts  of  this  Narrative.  Various  Spanish 
officers,  ascending  even  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  a  regiment,  were  indeed  under 
pledges  to  join  General  Lopez ;  but  such 
pledges  necessarily  implied  the  condition 
that  it  was  to  be  done  on  a  practicable 
opportunity,  and  with  reasonable  pros- 
pects. But  the  revolutionary  impulse  was 
more  than  half  spent — nay,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  almost  paralyzed — by  the  prema- 
ture mismanagement  in  the  island  itself, 
independent  of  the  General,  and  more  than 
a  month  in  advance  of  his  coming ;  and,  af- 
ter it,  affairs  took  such  a  direction  of  cu- 
mulative misfortune,  that  certainly  no  fair 
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foundation  appears  for  the  suspicion  that 
these  officers  were  acting  in  profoundly 
treacherous  concert  with  the  Captain  Gen- 
eral. It  was  other  causes  and  other  per- 
sons, that  led  him  to  land  as  he  did  at 
Morrillo,  and  then  abandoned  him  to  a 
fate  which  then,  in  spite  of  all  that  could 
be  done  by  bravery,  fortitude,  persever- 
ance and  skill,  was  precipitated  and  ag- 
gravated, by  a  series  of  outside  causes  for 
which  he  (God  bless  his  good  and  great 
memory !)  was  not  responsible  nor  blamea- 
ble,  whether  to  the  eye  of  God  or  to  the 
judgment  of  just  human  reason. 

But  I  fear  I  may  have  wearied  the 
reader,  (if  any  have  favored  me  so  far  as 
to  reach  this  expression  of  the  apprehen- 
sion), with  the  observations  suggested  to 
me  by  our  arrival  at  this  point  of  my  Nar- 
rative. Though  I  have  yet  reached  only 
the  date  of  the  28th  of  August,  the  day 
of  my  capture,  we  are  already  at  the  end 
of  the  history  of  the  Expedition,  as  a 
military  body  or  operation.  It  seemed 
not  inappropriate  at  this  point  to  present 
the  remarks  called  for  by  my  most  honest 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  whole  affair. 
I  may  have  offended  some, — friends  as 
well  as  foes, — by  some  of  the  opinions  I 
have  expressed;  but  they  must  go  for 
whatever  may  be  their  worth  in  the  scales 


of  historical  truth  and  justice.  If  I 
have  been  led  by  them  a  little  out  of  the 
strict  order  of  time,  it  has  simply  been 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  or  confirm- 
ing the  general  conclusions  which  suggest- 
ed themselves  at  this  point,  by  facts  or 
circumstances  of  subsequent  occurrence. 
Heretofore  my  personal  narrative  has  ne- 
cessarily been  a  history  of  our  little  cam- 
paign. Henceforth  it  must  lose  that 
claim  on  attention,  and  shrink  down  into 
much, humbler  individual  pretensions  to 
any  degree  of  interest  Still,  in  our  jour- 
ney as  prisoners  to  Havana — confinement 
.there — voyage  to  Spain — the  passage  to 
Oeuta— experience  and  observations  there 
— and  final  escape  from  it — I  hope  there 
may  yet  be  found  something  to  repay,  in 
some  slight  degree,  a  little  further  kind 
attention,  for  only  a  few  pages  more,  on 
the  part  of  such  readers  as  may  possibly 
have  accompanied  me  thus  far. 

When  I  dropped  the  thread  of  narra- 
tive which  I  now  resume,  we  were  at  San 
Oristoval,  on  the  evening  of  the  2Qth, 
some  sixty  odd  of  our  comrades   having 

Preceded  us  to  Havana ;  and  the  General 
imself  having  been  brought  in  a  prisoner, 
and  sent  forward,  with  precautions  against 
rescue,  that  same  afternoon. 

[concluded  m  our  next.] 


ABSOLUTISM  verms  REPUBLICANISM. 


THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE. 


Every  steamer  which  ploughs  its  way 
to  or  from  our  shores,  every  new  vessel 
which  spreads  its  sails  to  the  ocean  winds, 
every  mile  of  railway  which  is  constructed, 
every  new  .line  of  telegraphs  which  is  es- 
tablished,— those  iron  nerves  along  which 
thrills  the  electricity  of  thought — all  the 
physical  and  mental  advances  which  char- 
acterize this  age  above  others,  contribute 
to  bring  in  contact  and  closer  dependence, 
not  only  individuals  and  communities,  but 
nations  themselves.  To-day  the  capitol 
of  Fanoe  is  nearer  to  Washington  than 
was,  twenty  years  ago,  the  capitol  of  Lou- 
isiana ;  and  the  message  which  then  re- 
quired weeks  in  its  tardy  transmission 
from  one  portion  of  the  Union  to  the 


other,  now  outstrips  the  sun,  and  annihi- 
lates time.  The  printing  press,  steam, 
and  the  telegraph,  have  utterly  changed 
the  relations  of  men  and  things ;  and  the 
policy  which,  under  previous  conditions, 
was  wise  and  true,  would  now  be  false 
and  foolish.  Men,  communities,  and  na- 
tions, under  the  new  order  of  things,  must 
react  upon  each  other  with  new  force,  and 
however  imperceptibly,  influence  each 
other's  fortunes.  To  adhere  to  old  tradi- 
tions, and  endeavor  to  shape  our  course 
by  the  old  charts  of  precedent,  under 
these  altered  circumstances,  can  only  be 
the  counsel  of  rheum-eyed  senility,  which 
cannot  and  should  not  control  the  conduct 
of  this  generation.     And  those  who  quar- 
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rel  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
general  tendencies  of  events,  impugn, 
the  wisdom  of  Heaven,  and  set  up  their 
weak  intellects  against  that  Divinity  which, 
in  the'  fullness  of  time,  gradually  and  sure- 
ly works  out  its  beneficent  designs. 

What  precise  result  will  follow  from  the 
bringing  together  of  nations  and  races  of 
men  hitherto  comparatively  isolated,  who 
shall  assume  to  tell?  Who  shall  say 
whether  the  cool  but  constant  vigor  of  the 
Teuton,  the  elasticity  of  the  Celt  and  Gaul, 
or  the  fire  of  the  Roman  stock,  shall  be  the 
controlling  influence  in  the  coming  Time  ? 
Or  whether  from  the  fusion  of  all  these 
families  shall  not  spring  a  composite  race 
of  men  of  greater  capacity  than  any, 
which  shall  have  no  jarring  prejudices, 
and  be  animated  by  only  the  loftiest  sen- 
timents of  the  common  welfare,  such  as 
are  seen  at  this  day,  to  some  extent  illus- 
trated in  our  own  country?  That  the  in- 
ferior must  recede  or  disappear  before  the 
superior  races,  is  an  inevitable  result, 
sanctioned  alike  by  reason,  analogy,  and 
the  indisputable  records  of  history.  Na- 
ture's leaves,  wherever  Science  has  unfold- 
ed them,  bear  the  legible  evidences  that 
such  has  been  the  eternal  course  of  her 
wise,  although  sometimes  inscrutable, laws. 
And  it  appears  that  now  the  period  has 
arrived — one  of  those  grand  cyclic  pe- 
riods in  the  history  of  the  world,  corre- 
sponding with  its  physical  cataclysms — 
when  the  truth  of  these  analogic  laws 
shall,  as  respects  humanity,  be  tested  on 
a  grander  scale.  The  solution  is  close  at 
hand,  and  it  involves  political,  moral,  and 
mental  consequences  of  a  magnitude  too 
vast  for  common  apprehension,  and  but 
imperfectly  comprehended  by  the  men  and 
the  nations,  who  are  destined  to  enact  the 
most  important  parts  in  this  World 
Drama. 

Politically,  at  this  hour,  there  are  but 
two  great  facts ;  Absolutism,  represented 
upon  one  hand  by  Russia ;  and  Popular 
Liberty,  represented  upon  the  other  by 
the  United  States.  If  we  compare  the 
world  to  a  chess  board,  they  stand  on  op- 
posite sides,  the  ruling  pieces,  to  which  all 
the  others  are  more  or  less  subordinate. 

In  geographical  position,  they  are  pe- 
culiar. Both  are  placed  at  the  tops  of 
the  respective  continents,  and  limited  by 
barriers  of  eternal  ioe  to  the  northward, 
reaching  from  sea  to  sea,  they  hang  im- 


pending over  the  nations  below  them,  and 
like  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  pent  between 
two  mountains,  press  onward  and  down- 
ward with  a  force  which  no  obstacle  can 
resist,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  and  in  obedience  to  laws 
which,  in  respect  to  men,  are  as  constant 
and  eternal  as  that  of  gravitation  in  mat- 
ter. We  sometimes  hear  the  crush  of 
kingdoms,  ground  down  and  lost,  in  their 
inevitable  advance — and  there  is  a  con- 
stant murmur  from  lesser  nationalities, 
which  cry  and  struggle  against  the' inev- 
itable Destiny.  But  they  cry  and  strug- 
gle in  vain.  Poland  has  disappeared  from 
the  list  of  nations,  Turkey,  reft  of  a  great 
portion  of  her  territories,  is  still  threaten- 
ed by  her  northern  neighbor,  and  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  converted  into  pup- 
pets, are  moved  at  the  will  of  the  Czar. 
The  dominions  of  France  and  Spain 
have  terminated  in  America,  and  those  of 
England,  reduced  to  a  name,  hang  by  the 
frailest  of  tenures,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
great  Democracy  on  their  borders.  The 
rising  tide  beats  at  the  base  of  the  deca-% 
dent  republic  of  Mexico ;  it  falls,  piece 
by  piece,  and  is  lost  in  the  rising  flood. 
And  while  the  flag  of  Russia  is  carried  to 
the  Caucasus,  that  of  the  United  States  is 
reflected  in  the  sea  of  the  Antilles. 

Both  Russia  and  the  United  States  are 
the  creations  of  modern  time.  The  por- 
tentous empire  of  Nicholas  has  sprung 
from  the  poor  and  powerless  dominions  of 
Peter ;  and  the  defiant  republic  of  to-day, 
from  the  feeble  America  of  Washington. 
And  yet,  masters  of  their  respective  con- 
tinents, how  different  have  been  the  cau- 
ses of  their  prosperity,  and  how  distinct 
are  the  sources  of  their  strength.  In  one, 
an  almost  solitary  intellect,  denying  the 
great  principles  of  individual  liberty, 
guides  and  moulds  vast  masses  of  men, 
who  are  only  the  mute  and  passive  instru- 
ments of  its  will.  Looking  upon  human- 
ity at  large  as  made  up  of  beings  instinct 
with  evil,  it  dwarfs  and  chains  its  mind, 
as  we  draw  the  fangs  of  serpents,  and  bind 
the  limbs  of  wild  animals.  The  struggles 
of  the  human  soul  against  the  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  it,  are  regarded  not 
as  the  chafings  of  a  divine  attribute 
against  unnatural  restraints,  but  vioious 
assaults  upon  what  is  impiously  called  the 
"  cause  of  Law  and  Order,"  to  be  pun- 
ished by  the  knout,  banishment  in  Sibe- 
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rian  wastes,  or  death.  The  subject,  in 
the  most  trifling  not  less  than  in  the  most 
important  matters,  is  a  slave.  He  must 
eat  and  drink,  and  come  and  go,  and  shave 
his  face,  and  cut  his  hair,  in  conformity 
with  the  edicts  of  a  government,  which 
concedes  to  him  no  rights,  and  which 
barely  tolerates  his  existence.  Such  a 
political  organization,  moved  by  a  single 
hand,  to  the  dictates  of  craft  and  cold 
and  selfish  policy,  may  be  and  is  powerful, 
— more  powerful  than  any  system  which 
seeks  to  mix  and  harmonize  antagonistic 
elements  of  government,  oil  and  water, 
"divine  right "  and  popular  rights,  aris- 
tocracy ana  democracy,  imperialism  and 
constitutionalism,  in  that  grandest  of  con- 
ceivable chimeras,  a  "  Constitutional  Mon- 
archy." A  great  mass  of  men,  moved  by 
a  single  head,  who  thinks  and  decides  for  it, 
is  after  all,  very  like  a  great  mass  of  men 
thinking  for  itself,  and  acting  in -unison, 
except  that  a  democracy  has  a  morale 
which  no  form  of  absolutism  or  oligarchy 
can  inspire,  and  which,  under  ail  circum- 
stances, renders  the  citizen  the  superior  of 
the  subject,  and  gives  to  a  republic,  even  un- 
der less  favorable  circumstances,  the  mas- 
tery of  the  empire. 
^  In  the  ynited  States,  where  individual 
rights  are  understood  and  recognized,  and 
where  man's  nobler  and  better  nature, 
and  the  faculties  which  raise  him  above 
the  brute,  are  allowed  and  encouraged  in 
their  widest  scope  and  freest  exercise, — 
where  the  life  of  intellect  flows  full  and 
strong  through  every  individual,  and  ani- 
mates every  member  of  the  political  body, 
— the  physical  force  is  equally  great,  but 
the  impelling  motive  stronger,  than  where 
the  nation  is  moved  by  only  a  single  mind. 
The  material  development  of  a  Republic, 
all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  must 
be  greater  and  more  rapid  than  that  of  a 
Despotism,  inasmuch  as  all  such  develop- 
ment can  only  result  from  the  action  of 
intellect  on  matter.  Where  that  action  is 
greatest,  there  physical  and  material  pro- 
gress, wealth  and  strength,  and  means  of 
effective  action,  in  war  or  peace,  must  be 
proportionally  great.  Therefore,  when 
the  grand  contest  comes  between  the 
Principle  of  Good  and  the  Principle  of 
Evil, — between  Republicanism  on  one 
hand  and  Absolutism  on  the  other, — 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Empire  of  Russia, — no  doubt 


will  exist  as  to  the  issue.  Already,  placed 
upon  the  opposing  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
tne  representatives  of  the  great  antago- 
nistic principles  encounter  each  other's 
unquailing  gaze,  and  prepare  for  that 
final  and  deadly  struggle  which  shall 
decide  the  future  destinies  of  the  world. 
Sooner  or  later  the  issue  must  come, — 
Gog  encounter  Magog,  and  the  battle- 
field of  Armageddon  find  its  place  in  re- 
corded history.* 

But,  however  soon  the  struggle,  which 
we  regard  as  inevitable,  shall  come, — 
whether  it  be  in  this  or  a  succeeding 
generation, — meantime  the  tendency  of 
things,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  to  the 
overshadowing  influence  and  extension  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  and  of  the  United 
States  over  the  American  continent 
Here,  the  course  of  events  is  so  direct 
and  evident, — we  may  add,  necessary. — 
that  its  results  are  anticipated  by  the 
commonest  and  least  observing  mind. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  indi- 
cate them.f 


*  As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press, 
we  are  apprised  from  St.  Petersburg!),  that  the 
long-talked  of  American  Expedition  to  Japan  has 
excited  the  alarm  and  jealousy  of -the  Czar,  and 
that  a  small  sqaadron,  consisting  of  frigate,  screw- 
steamer,  and  tender,  has  been  sent  from  Cronstadt 
to  watch  its  movements,— the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Vice- Admiral  Postalme. 

t  The  London  Leader  has  indicated  as  follows 
the  fatare  inflaeuce  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
necessary  consequences  of  its  position  and  circom-        fl 
stances : — 

"  If  any  one  of  the  many  statesmen  amongst 
oar  readers  will  take  the  Map  of  the  World,  and 
fasten  his  eyes  upon  certain  conspicaoas  points  of 
it,  he  will  see  the  centres  from  which  great  move- 
ments are  going  forward.  In  the  extreme  west 
and  in  the  extreme  east  there  is  the  reciprocal 
movement  of  the  United  States  and  China.  The 
United  States  settling  the  shores  of  the  American 
continent,  and  receiving  into  those  new  settle- 
ments an  immense  draft  of  Chinese.  In  China 
itself,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  English  have 
established  a  fortified  power  on  the  island  of 
Hongkong,  the  Americans  have  established  very 
friendly  relations  with  the  natives.  By  favor  of 
these  friendly  relations,  the  Americana  are  push- 
ing their  commerce  greatly  ahead  of  oars,  and  axe. 
in  fact,  preparing  that  species  of  intimate  alliance 
between  peoples  which  may  have  the  very  great- 
est consequences  in  the  future.  That  America 
and  China  are  to  be  allied  by  the  closest  ties  is 
scarcely  a  prophecy  so  much  as  a  calculation,  and 
it  is  far  from  impossible  that  those  ties  may  be  of 
an  official  nature.  *  *  *  * 

"Much  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  American  movement  southward,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  continent.  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the 
countries  beyond,  seem  destined  to  fall  beneath 
the  southward  march  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  federa- 
tion. It  is  trae  that  politicians  in  the  United 
States  declare  that  'they  do  not  want  Mexico.' 
It  is  true  that  many  do  not  wish  for  territorial 
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In  respeot  to  Europe,  however,  the 
case  is  different.  Popular  impressions 
as  to  the  condition  of  things  there,  are, 
in  the  first  place,  considerably  influenced 
by  our  sympathies  and  prejudices,  and 
not  a  little  misled  by  the  crude  and 
ad  captandum  opinions  promulgated  by 
persons  wanting  in  judgment,  or  lacking 
observation  and  means  of  forming  correct 
conclusions.  They  are  also  too  muoh 
formed  upon  what  is  said  by  the  English 
press,  which  looks  upon  affairs  from  its 
own  point  of  view,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
shapes  its  comments  to  conform  to  fore- 
gone conclusions.  There  is  a  fatal  facil- 
ity in  copying  from  the  English  journals 
into  our  own,  increased  by  the  force  of 
competition  here,  which  results  in  the 
general  reproduction  of  English  opinions, 
without  a  note  of  comment  or  attempt  at 
refutation,  even  when  the  means  of  refu- 
tation are  at  hand ;  and  this  also  is  an- 
other reason  why  American  opinion  often, 
almost  unconsciously,  reflects  more  or  less 
English  opinion.  But  a  chief  source  of 
error  in  the  public  mind,  in  all  that 
concerns  Europe,  is  in  the  statements 
and  arguments  of  those  who,  as  partisans 
there,  have  a  selfish  or  partisan  purpose 
to  effect  here.  The  opinions  of  very  few 
of  the  European  refugees  in  the  United 
States  are  worth  much.  It  is  no  dispar- 
agement to  the  generally  right-minded 
but  highly  excited  men  who  utter  them. 
to  say,  that  their  individual  and, acute 
sense  of  wrong  may  and  does  give  some- 
thing of  exaggeration  to  their  statements, 
and  especially  to  their  conclusions.  At 
any  rate,  they  are  toned  quite  as  highly 
as  they  will  bear.  From  all  these,  and 
other*  less  obvious  causes,  it  has  resulted 
that  very  vague  and  frequently  erroneous 
notions  are  entertained  in  America,  in 
respect  to  the  politics,  and  the  actual 
state  of  things,  in  Europe. 

England,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to 
present  a  model  of  prosperity  in  her 


accession;  bat  hitherto  the  march  of  events  has 
been  too  preat  for  individual  wishes  in  the  Amer- 
ican republic.  America  annexes  in  spite  of  her- 
self, and  will  continue  to  do  so.      *      *      *      * 

"Two  results  are  evident  from  the  present  state 
of  things:  one  is,  that  the  spirit  of  aggressive 
conquest  which  animates  the  American  people 
is  too  great  for  the  reserve  or  the  reluctance  of 
individual  men  amongst  them,  however  intelli- 
gent;— is  so  much  too  great,  that  any  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  is  obliged  to  fall  in  with  that 
spirit,  rather  than  resist  it." 


material,  and  of  stability  and  soundness 
in  her  political  system.  Yet  to  one 
forming  his  opinions  on  the  spot,  and 
having  no  special  views  to  support  by 
making  prominent  one  class  of  facts  and 
keeping  out  of  sight  another,  it  will  most 
likely  appear,  that  there  is  no  govern- 
ment in  Europe  which  is  essentially  so 
weak,  and  which  is  so  likely  to  suffer  a 
permanent  change,  as  that  of  Great 
Britain.     Let  us  illustrate  this  position. 

1.  It  is  a  marked  and  valuable  trait 
in  the  English  character,  that  it  is  slow 
in  forming  opinions,  slower  still  to  act 
upon  them,  but  decided  and  constant 
when  it  does  act.  It  never  loses  or 
recedes  from  the  ground  which  it  has 
gained.  There  is  no  retrogression  in  the 
English  composition. 

2.  The  present  social  and  political 
organization  of  England  depends  upon 
the  strength  pf  its  aristocracy,  and  their 
strength  comes  from  the  land.  But  the 
landed  interest  is  every  day  weakening, 
both  in  the  physical  force  attached  to  it 
in  its  tenants,  and  financially  in  its  de- 
creasing relative  importance  as  compared 
with  the  liberal,  democratic,  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  interest.  It  is, 
and  for  some  time  has  been,  declining 
in  the  only  living  or  effective  branch  of 
Parliament;  and  it  will  constantly  grow 
smaller  with  the  increase  of  the  towns  and 
the  manufacturing  districts,  as  well  as  from 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  rotten  boroughs. 

Now,  although  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land has  often  been  cited  as  affording  an 
admirable  standard  of  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, and  has  really  gone  on  with  great 
apparent  smoothness,  it  has  been  because 
it  had  placed  the  control  of  Parliament 
so  decidedly  in  the  hands  of  the  aristo- 
cratic interest  that  there  was  no  appeal 
from  it  except  through  revolution;  and 
the  English  people  had  rather  endure 
much  than  resort  to  the  arbitration  of 
force.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  constitutional  monarchy  is 
to  be  felt,  if  it  be  a  tangibility,  or,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  only  a  chimera.  The 
basis  of  the  English  constitution,  and  the 
idea  upon  which  it  is  founded,  stripped 
of  all  unmeaning  forms  of  expression,  is 
compromise, — compromise  between  oli- 
garchy as  represented  in  the  person  of 
the   sovereign   and   by  the    House   of 
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Lords,  and  the  people  as  represented  by 
the  Commons.  The  two  are  conceded,  by 
the  very  /act  of  the  constitution,  to  be 
antagonistic,  and  all  government  professes 
to  be  carried  on  by  a  "  responsible 
ministry,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer 
affairs  to  the  satisfaction  of  both.  If  the 
ministry  loses  the  "confidence"  of  one 
or  the  other,  it  must  end,  or  become  a 
mere  negation,  powerless  exoept  to  carry 
on,  and  that  but  imperfectly,  the  merest 
machinery  of  government.  It  can  have 
no  policy,  nor  take  any  effective  action  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Hitherto  the  aristocratic  or  a  hybrid 
interest,  in  which  oligarchy  assumed  the 
disguise  of  a  supporter  of  popular  inter- 
ests, in  the  shape  of  liberal  lords  (a  con- 
tradiction in  terms),  true  to  its  traditions, 
whatever  its  professions,  has  been  able 
to  control  the  House  of  Commons.  By 
venality,  government  patronage,  and  fam- 
ily interest,  that  House,  which  affected 
to  represent,  has  really  misrepresented, 
the  people,  and,  so  far  from  being  the 
inflexible  defender  of  popular  rights,  has 
been,  except  on  rare  occasions,  as  under 
the  latter  part  of  the  Peel  administra- 
tion, the  tool  of  the  opposing  interest, 
and  the  almost  passive  register  of  its 
decrees.  But  now  it  is  found  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  really  liberal,  we 
will  not  say  democratic  or  republican 
men,  have  been  found  to  represent  radical 
constituencies,  in  fact  as  well  as  name, 
and  to  act  entirely  irrespective  of  those 
who  honestly  sustain  opposing  views,  or 
pretend  to  liberal  sentiments  from  selfish 
or  interested  motives.  They  constitute 
a  formidable  balance-of-potoer  party,  and 
their  concurrence  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  important  measure  of  policy 
which  may  be  proposed  for  or  to  the 
nation.  And  that  concurrence  must  be 
obtained — we  had  almost  said  purchased 
— by  considerable  concessions.  They 
had  no  faith  in  the  charlatanry  and  pre- 
tentious half-measures,  or  no-measures, 
of  Russell,  and  his  government  fell. 
They  have  no  faith  in,  or  friendship  for, 
the  Derby  incubus,  and  when  the  proper 
opportunity  comes,  will  break  that  down. 
This  will  be  done  again  and  again,  until 
the  latent  significance  of  Wellington's 
earnest  question  shall  become  apparent, — 
"  Hoxo  shall  Her  Majesty s  government 
be  carried  on  ?  " 


When  that  question  shall  come  from 
the  white  lips  of  Her  Majesty's  falter- 
ing Ministers,  what  will  be  the  answer, 
and  whence  wil}  it?  It  needs  no  pres- 
cience to  reply.  From  the  representation 
of  the  rich,  powerful,  growing,  radical 
districts  will  come  the  answer,  and  it  will 
be,  Enlargement  of  the  Franchise,  Re- 
duction of  Taxation  !  And  then  will  be 
presented  the  momentous  alternative, 
whether  the  demand  shall  be  met,  or  the 
idea  of  a  " Responsible  Government" 
abandoned,  and  a  retreat  made  on  absolu- 
tism, as  the  last  resource  of  the  oligar- 
chal  interest,  and  the  sole  refuge  of  the 
existing  order  of  things. 

In  either  case  the  ultimate  result  will 
be  nearly  the  same.  If  the  liberal  de- 
mand be  acceded  to,  the  interest  from 
which  it  comes  will  be  permanently 
strengthened  and  made  more  powerful 
than  ever,  and  better  able  thereafter  to  en- 
force the  further  ad  vanoes  which  must  fol- 
low from  so  great  a  concession.  If  it  is 
satisfied,  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the 
empire  must  be  allowed,  and  perhaps  en- 
couraged, to  drop  off,  and  thenceforth  be 
left  to  support  themselves.  If  the  other, 
and  least  probable,  not  to  say  wholly  im- 
practicable, course  is  followed,  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  isolate  the  crown  and  the 
interests  with  which  it  is  associated,  it  can 
only  be  done  by  force,  and  its  inevitable 
ana  speedy,  not  to  say  immediate,  results 
will  be  a  reenactment,  on  a  grander  and 
more  fearful  scale,  of  the  tragedy  of 
Charles  the  1st. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  which 
might  be  adduced  if  the  scope  of  this 
hurried  article  permitted,  do  we  say  that 
no  country  of  Europe  presents  so  many 
indications  of  a  permanent  change  in  her 
politioal  organization  as  England.  We 
may  perhaps  add  that  none  offer  so  fair 
probabilities  of  becoming  rationally  re- 
publican as  England.  Should  this  anti- 
cipation be  verified,  her  sword  will  flash 
on  the  side  of  humanity^  at  Armageddon. 
But  in  European  politics,  at  this  moment, 
her  influence  is  slight.  Whatever  of  pres- 
tige she  acquired  under  the  Chathams, 
she  has  frittered  away  in  petty  diplomacy 
and  forcible-feeble  interventions.  She 
has  drawn  upon  herself  odium  and  con- 
tempt in  an  unseemly  quarrel  about  some 
filthy  Jew  in  Greece ;  and  allowed  herself 
to  be  frightened  from  her  propriety  by 
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naval  shows  at  Cherbourg,  and  tawdry  re- 
views in  the  Champ  de  mars.  She  has 
even  done  worse  than  cover  herself  with 
ridicule ;  she  has  justly  drawn  upon  her- 
self the  hatred  of  the  European  people, 
who  once  believed  in  her  high  pretensions 
and  reposed  faith  in  her  promises.  She 
encouraged  Sicily,  Rome,  and  Lombardy 
to  the  issue  of  war  with  their  oppressors, 
and  held  words  of  promise  to  Hungary ; 
she  induced  the  feeble  monarch  of  Sar- 
dinia to  throw  his  sword  in  the  scale 
against  Austria, — and  then,  finding  that 
guns  from  the  Ordinance  Department, 
and  not  reams  from  the  Foreign  Office^ 
were  requisite  to  terminate  the  contest 
thus  begun,  abandoned  Charles  Albert, 
Lombardy,  Rome,  Naples  and  Hungary  to 
their  fate,  and  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Groat  and  Cossack ! 

And  finally  we  see  her,  ambitious  of  in- 
famy, the  first  to  pretend  respect  for  the 
thousand  times  spurned  and  tattered  trea- 
ty of  1815,  and  subserviently  courting 
the  favor  of  the  thrice-perjured  despots 
who  hate  and  despise  her,  initiating  proto- 
cols, and  exploded  flummery,  in  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  tear  Neufchatel  from  her 
natural  relations  with  Switzerland,  and 
place  it  under  the  garrisons  of  the  hypo- 
critical Jesuit  of  Prussia !  England  may 
congratulate  herself  on  her  ships  and  her 
isolation,  for  to  these  alone  she  will  owe 
her  exception  from  the  fate  which  im- 
pends over  that  Europe  which  she  once 
controlled,  but  where  she  is  now  impotent 
and  disregarded.  She  offers  and  can  offer 
no  check  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Czar. 

The  continent  is  already  more  than  half 
Russian.  Both  Austria  and  Prussia  owe 
their  present  existence  to  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Muscovite  bear  in  Hungary. 
But  for  that  intervention,  Austria  must 
have  been  broken  in  fragments ;  Hungary 
would  have  become  an  independent  na- 
tionality ;  the  central  or  Germanic  por- 
tion of  the  empire  would  have  coalesced 
with  the  northern  principalities  in  the 
Germanic  Republican  Federation;  and 
Italy  have  resumed  the  natural  relations 
indicated  by  blood;  language,  religion  and 
habits.  Prussia  must  have  shared  the 
fate  of  Austria,  and  disappeared  forever 
as  a  government.  She  has  no  strength 
with  her  people,  and  her  army  itself  sym- 
pathises, from  the  very  principle  of  its  or-, 
ganizat\on,  with  the  people.     They  are 


drawn  from  the  mass,  and  to  it  they  re- 
turn. Every  subject  of  mature  years  is 
a  soldier  who  has  attained  his  degrees 
in  the  service.  Whatever  of  confidence 
the  rulers  of  Austria  and  Prussia  may 
possess  in  their  own  stability,  is  founded 
on  the  support  of  Russia.  For  none 
know  better  than  they  how  small  their 
hold  upon  their  subjects,  or  how  deep- 
ly, although  silently,  flows  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  discontent.  They  know 
full  well,  that  the  power  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  no  constitutional 
make-shifts,  or  possible  limits  of  kingly 
perjury  can  save  them  from  annihila- 
tion. The  great,  but  glorious,  error  of 
1 848,  will  never  be  repeated.  tt  Extermi- 
nation to  our  oppressors, — the  dead  can- 
not lie,"  will  be  the  fearful  and  righteous 
watchword  of  the  next  revolution,  when 
it  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  ability  of 
Turkey  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
Russia.  Some  suppose  that  the  Sublime 
Porte  is  only  allowed  to  enact  the  part  of 
an  independent  sovereign,  from  motives 
of  policy,  and  that  when  it  shall  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  Muscovite  dynasty  to  make 
him  its  Viceroy,  or  cause  him  to  disappear 
entirely,  Turkey  will  subside  without  a 
blow  into  a  province  of  Russia.  However 
that  may  be,  the  safety  of .  Turkey  rests 
with  herself.  French  and  English  Diplo- 
macy, that  remnant  of  mediaeval  ohar- 
lantry,  in  which  a  few  of  the  old  women 
of  politics  alone  repose  faith,  mumbling 
old  cabalistic  forms  through  toothless 
jaws  and  shrunken  lips,  is  absolutely  im- 
potent to  prevent  the  advance  of  Russia. 
Its  "  conferences,"  "  protocols,"  and  "  pro- 
tests" are  cobwebs  so  feeble  that  the 
smallest  flies  break  through  them.  Like 
English,  and  French,  and  the  Lord 
only  knows  what  else  fustian  about  inter- 
vention between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  it  will  accelerate  rather  than  retard 
the  issue  which  it  hopes  to  arrest 

Denmark,  we  all  know,  has  been  "  paci- 
fied," and  her  succession  fixed,  hf  the 
"  good  "  offices  of  Russia,  perfidious  Eng- 
land, of  course,  concurring.  At  the  other 
extreme,  the  small  tyrant  of  Naples  laps 
blood  under  the  shelter  of  the  same  influ- 
ence. Russia  is,  therefore,  openly,  palpa- 
bly predominant  over  three-fourths  of 
Europe,  from  the  North  sea  to  the  Medi- 
terranean.    Excepting  Sardinia,  Switzer- 
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land,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Spain 
and  France,  there  are  no  nationalities  in 
Europe 

But  even  Sardinia  and  Switzerland  are 
overawed  by  their  powerful  western  neigh- 
bors, above  whose  rugged  fronts  glooms 
the  relentless  frown  of  Russia.  Spain, 
upon  Nwhose  withered  brow  is  written 
mens,  mene  tekeluepharsin,  and  whose  pal- 
sied hand  grasps  feebly  the  fragments  of 
that  sceptre  which  once  ruled  the  world, — 
what  has  Spain  to  say  or  do  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  grand  problems  of  the  Coming 
Time?  Alas,  nothing!  In  her  degra- 
dation, she  will  rather  court  than  oppose, 
the  association  of  the  rude  intruder  from 
the  North ;  and,  as  obsequious  and  cra- 
ven as  she  was  once  haughty  and  proud, 
be  unresistingly  bent  to  his  purposes. — 
Belgium  and  Holland,  at  the  best  are 
mere  make-weights  in  European  politics. 
The  former  trusts  to  English  patronage ; 
she  will  enjoy  it  only  so  long  as  it  can  be 
extended  without  cost  or  risk  of  war,  and 
no  longer. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that,  in  our 
view,  taking  Europe  under  its  present  as- 
pects and  existing  organizations,  it  has 
practically  but  two  great  powers — Russia 
and  France.  All  the  rest  are  already  ar- 
rayed upon  the  side  of  the  first,  or  are 
mere  pawns  to  be  played  off  against  each 
other,  as  circumstances  shall  require.  In 
this  we  leave  out  of  sight,  for  the  present, 
the  great  fact  of  The  People,  whose  in- 
terests and  aspirations,  in  every  country 
of  Europe,  are  much  the  same,  and  who 
are  no  where  satisfied  with  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things.  Assuming  that  the  tri- 
umph of  reaction  or  force  is  not  only 
now,  but  for  some  time  to  come  will  con- 
tinue, complete,  what  must  be  the  course 
of  political  affairs  in  Europe?  There 
can  be  no  permanent  statu  quo ;  move- 
ment in  one  direction  or  the  other  is  in- 
evitable. Upon  France,  and  her  conduct, 
undoubtedly,  the  peace  of  Europe  chiefly 
depends.  At  present  she  is  engaged  in 
a  rather  tedious  three-act  farce;  before 
this  time,  probably,  this  farce  of  the  "Ad- 
venturer turned  Emperor"  has  reached 
the  close  of  its  second  act.  The  third  one 
may  partake  more  of  the  tragic  than  is 
generally  supposed,  or  even  than  the  prin- 
cipal actor  himself  imagines.  When  we 
consider  that  France  above  all  othar 
countries  of  the  globe  is  a  centralization, 


that  its  heart  and  head  is  Paris,  and  that 
under  its  governmental  machinery,  the 
slightest  touch  there  vibrates  to  its  every 
extremity ;  when  we  reflect  also  that,  ir- 
respective of  its  army,  no  government  in  , 
the  world  has  so  many  employes,  all  of  , 
whom,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  axe 
dependant  upon  the  favor  of  the  chief  of 
the  state ;  that  the  French  aristocrats  are 
madly  fond  of  office,  and  are  proud  to 
wear  the  humblest  livery  of  the  nation, 
and  furthermore,  are  so  poor  that  the 
smallest  government  stipend  is  better 
than  the  best  wages  of  industry  ;  and  fi- 
nally, that  out  of  a  population  of  sixteen 
millions  adults,  eight  millions  of  whom  are 
males,  there  are  more  than  two  millions 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
government  or  dependant  upon  it  for  sup- 
port, to  an  extent  which  makes  interest 
the  master  of  the  sense  of  right,  and  pol- 
icy of  principle; — under  these  circum- 
stances, we  can  readily  understand  how 
easy  it  is  to  manufacture  a  national  en- 
thusiasm on  behalf  of  any  person  or  any- 
thing, and  create  what  appears  to  be  a  na- 
tional will.  Especially  when  we  superadd 
to  this  an  army  of  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion, offioered  by  men  whose  opinions  are 
proverbially  with  the  government  which 
comes  last,  and  are  equally  ready  to  shout 
for  the  republic  or  the  empire,  so  that  pay, 
prog,  and  promotion  follow,  with  many 
pleasant  struttings  up  and  down  the  Bou- 
levards and  the  Champs  Elys6e,  and  balls, 
and  belles,  and  clanking  of  swords,  and 
jingling  of  spurs,  at  the  Tuileries  and  St 
Cloud.  What  that  army  had  of  honor 
and  integrity  at  its  head,  which  gave  it 
the  little  it  had  of  morale,  is  gone  with 
Cavagnao  and  Carnot,  banished  from  the 
soil  of  France.  We  must  consider  still 
further  that  the  hand  in  which  this  ma- 
chinery is  concentrated  is  no  way  scrupu- 
lous in  directing  it  to  his  purposes,  and,  like 
the  charlatan  of  the  stage,  has  "  feelings 
too  deep  for  utterance,"  and  bows  and 
presses  his  hand  on  his  heart,  to  claquers 
in  the  pit  and  gallery,  paid  by  himself! 
The  hero  of  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne  is 
not  above  such  charlantry  and  low  stage- 
trickery;  and  we  cannot  do  less  than 
smile  both  at  the  audacity  of  the  impos- 
ture, and  the  coolness  with  which  it  is  ap-  I 
propriated  as  the  genuine  voice  of  the  i 
people.  In  the  recent  triumphal  progress 
of  the  "Prince-President "   through   the 
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south  of  France,  the  people  were  enthusi- 
astic, so  say  the  newspapers,  and  hung 
flags  from  their  windows  and  illuminated 
them  at  night.  They  were  exceedingly 
joyous ;  but  what  poor-devil  citizen  would 
not  be  joyous,  with  a  note, from  the  Pre- 
fect in  his  pocket,  directing  him  to  be 
cheerful,  gay,  even  exstatic,  under  penalty 
of  being  u  kept  in  remembrance  "  by  the 
police !  The  case  of  poor  citizen  Orapeau 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
traveller  who,  on  the  stage,  falls  in 'with 
grimly  facetious  brigands  who  first  fasten 
a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  with  the  titil- 
ation  of  sword  points,  and  the  pleasant 
suggestive  eloquence  of  cocked  pistols,  re- 
quest the  favor  of  a  song  or  dance.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  the  brigands  laugh 
at  the  exhibitions  of  their  trembling  vic- 
tim, while  the  Prinze  President  is  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude  for  the  sponta- 
neous ovation,  privately  instructing  his 
ministers  to  give  Crapeau  another  turn  ! 

But  it  may  be  said,  there  are  the  votes 
of  the  people ;  how  about  the  votes  of  the 
people!  Ay,  sir  interrogator;  but  do 
you  suppose,  if  it  had  been  necessary  that 
ten  millions  instead  of  seven  millions  of 
votes  should  have  been  cast,  they  would 
not  have  been  obtained  %  The  machinery 
at  work  in  France,  is  adequate  to  any  re- 
sult which  the  actual  government  may  de- 
sire, whether  in  the  form  of  votes,  sponta- 
neous ovations,  or  infernal  machines.  The 
nation  may  be  convulsed  with  joy,  or  be 
made  rale  and  shuddering  with  horror,  at 
a  wink  from  the  prompter,  and  by  a  twist 
at  the  screws. 

Ridiculous,  humiliating,  utterly  dis- 
graceful as  all  this  is,  it  is  nevertheless 
true.  So  perfect  and  irresponsible  a  des- 
potism exists  nowhere  else  in  Europe,  as 
in  France ;  there  is  there  more  of  practi- 
cal tyranny  now,  than  ever  before  existed, 
even  in  the  most  corrupt  and  infamous 
period  of  the  monarchy.  Universal  suf- 
frage is  a  fine  thins  when  the  government 
names  its  own  tools  for  candidates,  and 
proscribes  and  persecutes,  even  to  banish- 
ment and  imprisonment,  those  who  dare  to 
contest  the  public  favor  with  them.  Three 
men  meeting  together,  to  consult  upon  the 
choice  of  a  representative,  counter  to  the 
one  of  the  government,  constitute  a  dan- 
gerous conspiracy,  against  which  "  Law 
and  Order"  decrees  the  severest  penal- 
alties.     The  printer  who  shall  print  the 


ballots  for  the  opposing  candidate,  or  his 
address  to  the  public,  has  his  license  with- 
drawn and  is  reduced  to  beggary ;  and 
the  wretch  who  shall  distribute  these  bal- 
lots or  placard  this  address  is  a  traitor  to 
"society,"  is  hunted  by  tho  police  and 
sent  to  Cayenne  !  And  the  press — who 
shall  dignify  that  slavering,  cringing,  par- 
ody on  all  things  elevated  or  manly,  and 
which  is  the  echo,  and  instrument  of  ac- 
tual power,  by  the  noble  name  of  the 
Press  ?  There  is  something  of  indepen- 
dence, and  of  honesty  associated  with  our 
idea  of  the  Press :  but  what  newspaper  in 
France  dares  to  be  honest  or  independent  ? 
Let  the  semblance  of  either  betray  itself 
ever  so  slightly,  and  the  three  inexorable 
"  warnings  "  which  tell  of  ruin  to  all  con- 
cerned, follow  with  a  rapidity,  which  soon 
disposes  of  tho  u  evil."  Let  some  munic- 
ipality, which  wrested  its  ohartered  rights 
from  the  hands  of  kings,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  centuries  ago,  and  has  ever  since  en- 
joyed them  without  molestation,  under  ev- 
ery form  of  power — let  it  refuse  to  gar- 
land its  gates,  hang  out  its  flags,  and  ring 
its  bells  in  honor  of  some  gaming-house 
associate,  or  brothel  pimp,  of  the  Prince 
President,  and  a  decree  suspends  its  priv- 
ileges and  substitutes  a  board  of  minions 
for  its  council 

We  may  condemn  the  nation  and  the 
people  which  shall  permit  itself  to  be 
thus  insulted  and  outraged.  As  a  whole 
France  doubtless  deserves  our  censure. 
But  we  must  remember  that  many  of  the 
aspirations  and  traits  of  the  French  peo- 
ple are  really  noble.  France  has  its  spec- 
ulative patriots  of  the  poetical  school,  and 
its  honest  bourgeoise,  and  brave  and  good- 
natured  blouses.  But  they  seem  to  lack  a 
lofty,  steady  purpose  ;  and  move,  if  at  all, 
too  much  from  the  force  of  intoxicating 
sympathy.  Hence  it  has  come  to  be  gen- 
erally supposed  that  while  they  may  tear 
down  the  rotten  systems  which  surround 
them,  they  are  incapable  of  reconstructing 
others ;  that  they  gamble  for  Liberty,  so 
far  as  they  do  anything  to  attain  it ;  that 
it  comes  not  to  them,  and  that  they  value 
it  not,  as  the  legitimate  result  of  long, 
and  patient,  and  earnest  endeavor. 

But  a  population  of  thirty-seven  mil- 
lions, whatever  its  faults  or  its  virtues,  is  no 
insignificant  element  in  Europe.  The  posi- 
tion which  it  may  assume  in  the  events 
which  now  throng  the  Future,  is  not  lees 
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interesting  than  important.  As  a  traitor 
to  the  great  popular  cause  in  1848,  the 
Government  of  France  earned  the  hatred 
of  the  European  people.  Pretending  to 
be  Republican,  it  crushed  Republicanism : 
it  commanded  no  confidence,  earned  no 
respect,  created  no  love.  Whatever  fortune 
befell  it,  the  great  people  looked  on 
with  indifference,  and  regarded  its  degrada- 
tion as  the  just  vengeance  of  Heaven. — 
Nor  can  France,  as  an  empire,  secure  either 
the  sympathy  or  the  support  of  Absolu- 
tism or  u  Legitimacy."  The  perjurer  who 
attains  to  dictatorial  power  by  burglary 
in  the  first  instance,  and  is  next  lifted  to 
imperial  state  by  fraud  and  terrorism,  will 
be  not  less  distrusted  by  the  despots  than 
by  the  people.  They  will  circumvent  and 
ruin  him  in  the  end.  Russia  has  its  basi- 
lisk eye  on  the  usurper,  and  however 
slowly  and  unsuspectedly  its  approaches 
may  be  made,  it  will  bend  him  to  its  will, 
or  crush  him  in  its  coils. 

To  drop  all  figures  of  speech,  we  mean 
simply  this :  that  absolutism  will  destroy 
Napoleon  the  Little,  as  it  destroyed  Napo- 
leon the  Great.  It  will  do  the  work  in 
its  own  good  time,  and  as  policy  may  dic- 
tate. It  may  delude  him  with  pretences 
for  the  moment,  perhaps  seek  to  divert  the 
power  of  France  and  weaken  it,  by  em- 
broiling her  with  the  United  States.* — 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced that  a  French  naval  force  has  "  occupied  " 
the  Bay  of  t^amana  on  the  northern  coast  of 
San  Domingo,  a  dominant  point  on  the  island  and 
commanding  the  neighboring  seas.  This  is  the 
first  step  towards  that  interposition  in  American  af- 
fairs, or  which  we  have  lately  had  bints,  from  the 
pressof  both  England  and  France.  It  is  fortunate  that 
at  this  juncture,  we  are  to  have  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  our  Foreign  affairs.  The  seizure 
of  tho  fine  island  of  Honduras,  controlling  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  by  Great  Britain,  is  another  preg- 
nant fact,  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  Sama- 
na.  The  Bay  of  Samana  is  one  of  tho  safest  har- 
bors in  the  world.  The  nation  that  holds  it  has 
control  over  a  most  important  channel  leading  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that 
this  point,  in  tho  hands  of  a  sufficient  power,  would 
become  the  key  of  the  whole  West  Indies. 

Before  the  ink  on  the  above  is  dry,  the  daily 
newspapers  inform  us  of  a  French  revolution  in  So- 
nora,  the  remaining  golden  State  of  Mexico,  its 
declaration  of  independence,  and  probable  an- 
nexation to  France,  under  the  protection  and  sup- 
port of  tho  French  Pacific  squadron. 

Men  of  America,  beware !  The  snarers  are  around 
you! 


The  affairs  with  Cuba,  and  the  more  than 
insinuated  intervention  in  Mexico,  all  in- 
dicate that  such  a  result  is  contemplated. 
And  England,  while  appealing  to  the 
United  States  when  the  ague-fit  of  fear  is 
on  her,  and  abusing  the  United  States 
when  her  natural  jealousy  and  rivalry  re- 
turns,— England  blindly  encourages  this 
ver^  result.  She  does  not  see  that  France 
in  collision  with  America  must  fall  a 
comparatively  easy  prey  to  Bussia  and  its 
vassals,  and  the  Muscovite  armies  come  to 
gaze  upon  her  cliffs  from  the  shores -of 
the  straits  of  Dover ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  sym- 
pathy, no  peace  between  the  rulers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  "  Emperor  "  of  the  French. 
Sooner  or  later  collisions  must  arise. — 
There  is  but  one  resource  for  France,  but 
one  ground  upon  which  she  must  stand  to 
successfully  and  permanently  resist  the 
combination  against  her.  We  may  con- 
cede all  that  even  her  extravagant  vanity 
ipay  claim  for  the  valor  of  her  armies,  and 
admit  all  her  almost  illimitable  capacities 
for  endurance,  yet  that  combination  will 
prove  too  powerful  to  be  repelled.  Her 
only  salvation  is  in  becoming  the  head  of  the  ^ 
Liberal  Cause  in  Europe,  the  tardy  cham- ' 
pion  of  that  people  which  her  government 
once  so  cruelly  wronged  and  so  fatally  be- 
trayed. As  such,  with  the  paralyzed  heart 
of  Europe  onoe  more  beating  free  with  life 
and  hope,  she  niay  turn  back  the  dark 
tide  of  absolutism,  and  hem  in  Russia 
above  the  Danube.  But  while  this  is  pos- 
sible, it  is  not  probable.  There  is  nothing 
in  what  the  new  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  done  or  indicated  his  purpose  to  do, 
that  favors  this  contingency.  Still,  it  may 
be  that  circumstances  may  force  him  to 
seek  this  alliance,  fr,om  the  very  first  in- 
stinct of  nature,  self-preservation.  Or  it 
may  be,  that  the  slumbering  angel  of 
France  may  be  aroused,  and  the  night- 
mare which  weighs  her  down,  by  one 
strong  impulse  be  thrown  off.  It  may  be 
that  France  redeemed  from  vice  and  fol- 
ly, her  nobler  aspirations  and  energies 
renewed,  may  even  yet  become  the  cham- 
pion of  humanity,  and  the  avenger  of  its 
wrongs. 
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"I  have  spoken  openly  to  the  world:  I  have  always  tanght  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple 
whither  all  the  Jews  resort;  and  in  secret  I  have  spoken  nothing.  .  .  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world  :  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,  that'l  should  not  be  delivered 
to  the  Jews :  but  now  my  kingdom  is  not  Acre."— Jksos  Christ,  John  xviii. 


Whether  a  militant   ecclesiasticism, 
which  decks  its  forehead,  not  with  the 
divine  halo,  but  with  a  three-storied  scaf- 
folding of  tiarated  felt  and  velvet  j  which 
preserves  its  temporal  rule  by  the  dis- 
creet use  of  Muscovite  sabreus  and  knout- 
wielders,  of   Croatic   banditti,  Austrian 
executioners,  Swiss  mercenaries,  and  Mon- 
sieur Louis  Bonaparte's  fascinating  butch- 
ers of  Vincennes ;  which  steals  from  judg- 
ment in  the  guise  of  a  footman,  and  lies 
its  way  out  of  Rome  wifh  the  dexterity 
of  a  police  spy;   which  grovels  at  the 
table  of  a  paragon  of  lust  rejoicing  in 
the  name  of  Bourbon  of  Naples,  and 
returns  from  a  court  of  prostitutes  the 
humble    servant  of   its   keeper;    which 
offers   its   devout   thanks   to   a  London 
blackleg  for  his  pious  services  to  religion 
by  the  massacre  of  young  women  on  the 
2d  of  December ;  which  anoints  the  mur- 
derer with   coronal  oils,  and  decks  an 
usurper's  head  with  the  crown  from  the 
handd  of  a  present  Pope,  which  his  pre- 
decessor of  the  Holy  Alliance  had  pledged 
himself  to  ignore ;  which  imitates  the  in- 
cidents recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles so  far  as  to  open  the  gates  of  its 
prisons  occasionally  and  in  rotation,  for 
the  purpose  of  lifting  its  victims  out  once 
more  into  the  open  air  of  heaven,  and 
then  scatters  instantaneously  their  brains 
upon   the   pavement  by  means  of-  gun- 
powder and  lead,  (as  was  recently  done 
on  twenty-four  human  beings  for  a  long 
time  being  imprisoned  on  suspicion   of 
being    Republicans,    at    Senegaglia,    in 
Italy,   by  order  of  his  holiness,  the   su- 
preme  father,  Pius;) — whether,  indeed, 
that    be     the   religion  Christ    imagined 
he    was    founding    in  -the    world,    when 
he  delivered  before  the  Roman  magis- 
trate  the    above  sublime  sentences;   or 


whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  religion 
of  secresy,  the  church  of  intrigue,  the 
order  of  misrepresentation,  espionage, 
and  deceit,  which  trains  boys  to  bo  de- 
tective policemen  that  they  may  become 
Catholic  men;  which  uses  words,  like 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  ex-archbishop  and  ex- 
patriot,  to  hide  the  thought ;  which  rules 
kingdoms  with  mistresses,  and  families 
by  playing  on  the  confidence  and  super- 
stitions of  women ; — whether  this  be  the 
church  of  him  who  "  spoke  openly  before 
the  world  and  nothing  in  secret ;"  or,, 
again,  whether  the  divine  inspiration  of 
a  suborned  press,  the  church  built  upon 
a  compositor's  imposing-stone,  the  church 
of  hired  editors,  whose  apostolic  mission 
is  to  pump  out  so  many  columns  of  min- 
gled libel,  falsehood,  and  laughter-moving 
rage  at  so  much  per  week;  who  meet 
argument  with  an  anathema,  history  with 
a  stout  excommunication,  and  mere  fact 
with  a  senseless  denial ;  the  press-church, 
which  uses  every  small  and  contemptible 
scheme  of  a  tenth-rate  hawker  of  catch- 
pennies to  push  its  libels  into  a  prurient 
circulation,  and  which,  when  beaten,  en- 
closes itself  in  a  sacred  theory  of  damna- 
tion to  all  who  will  not  subscribe,  read, 
and  believe; — whether,  indeed,  any  of 
these,  the  church  of  the  sword,  or  of  the 
detective,  or  of  the  broad-sheet,  be  the 
church,  public,  non-combatant,  and  "  not 
of  this  world,"  for  which  the  Saviour  offer- 
ed himself  to  the  "  law  and  order"  party  of 
Jerusalem  under  the  Romans,  we  do  not 
think  it  exactly  necessary  now  to  deter- 
mine. Little  differences  might  easily  be 
got  rid  of,  but  to  the  inquiring  and  inter- 
ested student  we  leave  the  arduous  task 
of  discovering  the  smallest  similarity. 
Pope  Pio's  kingdom  is  evidently  of  this 
world  at  all  events.     His  servants,  there- 
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fore,  fight — badly  in  the  field,  we  must  con- 
cede, but  valiantly  against  unarmed  men 
and  women,  especially  if  the  latter  are 
chained  together  in  gangs.  As  to  publi- 
city, whether  "  teaching  in  the  synagogue, 
whither  all  the  Jews  resort"  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  modern  publicist  process 
of  lying  in  a  newspaper,  we  will  not 
venture  to  affirm.  Possibly  our  lay  divine 
Catholic  editors  may  possess  the  charac- 
teristic vain-glory  to  assert  it  is. 

We  have  to  deal  with  facts.  The 
greed  of  temporal  sway,  at  different  ages 
of  the  world,  induced  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  represented  by  the  papacy 
to  take  into  its  service  three  several 
orders  of  men ; — the  militant  order  as  in 
the  age  of  the  Crusaders,  in  the  ages  of 
the  "  Reformation,"  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 

•  &c,  to  conquer  nationalities,    (for  the 
church  recognizes  no  nation  or  state  in  its 

.  morality,  nor  any  duty  due  by  native  or 

»  citizen  to  the  state,  as  a  moral  duty  or 
principle,  all  men  being  in  its  theory  sub- 
jects of  Borne);  the  order  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  to  conquer  and  enchain  the 
modern  intellect;  and  the  order  which 
we  shall  honor  Mr.  Brownson  by  calling 
after  him,  the  order  of  .Brownson,  to 
conquer  or  retard,  or  at  all  events  abuse 
right  vigorously  republicanism.  The  or- 
ganization known  now  in  vulgar  parlance 
as  "The  Church"  embraces  a  militant 
system  more  powerful  than  at  any  former 
period  of  its  history  and  the  two  remain- 
ing orders,  and  is,  indeed,  almost  wholly 
made  up  of  them.  The  parochial  clergy, 
the  secular  priests,  the  curate  creation, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  bishops,  (such  as  the 
former  archbishop  of  Paris,)  are,  as  it  were, 
the  exoteric  representatives  to  the  people 
of  a  system  from  which  -they  are  exclud-* 
ed.  They  are,  in  the  main,  when  wholly 
disconnected  from1  the  state,  and  not  im- 
pelled by  that  ambition  which,  in  church- 
men is  always  unscrupulous,  or  that 
avarice,  which,  clothed  in  a  saintly  exte- 
rior, is  domineering  over  the  unfortunate, 

:  good  and  estimable  men,  who  have  not 
abandoned  their  -  rights  of  citizenship, 
nativity,  or  manhood;  who  have  not 
bound  themselves  by  any  secret  oath 
or  to  any  secret  order;  who  have  af- 
fections and  passions,  like  other  men; 
who  prosecute  their  lives  by  a  severe  and 
-ancient  ordeal;  and  who,  in  doubt  or 
difficulty,  refer  on  all  subjects  to  the 


books  of  the  holy  fathers  or  the  pandects 
of  Justinian,  but  who,  in  their  profound 
ignorance,  never  think  of  applying  for 
advice  to  St  Petersburg  or  Vienna,  to 
Buol  Shauenstein  or  Count  Nesselrode. 
In  their  rubric  you  will  seldom  find  a 
chapter  from  Machiavel  printed  side  by 
side  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and,  on  the 
whole,  where  governmental  influences  or 
personal  ambition  do  not  bias  them,  they 
are  single-minded,  harmless,  and  estimable 
men.  They  are,  as  we  say,  the  exoteric 
members,  the  masks  of  the  great  battery 
within.  Within,  "the  Church"  has  an 
entirely  different  charaoter.  It  is  at 
once  a  government  and  a  conspiracy,  mili- 
tant, secret,  and  publicist, — represented 
in  these  several  characteristics  by  the 
Holy  Alliance,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  your  Catholic  newspaper  editor,  of 
the  order  Brownsonian. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  any  length 
of  one  element  of  this  vast  power, — the  or- 
der profanely  called  of  Jesus.  One  day,  a 
cannon-shot  from  Pampeluna's  walls  broke 
the  legs  of  the  vilest  scoundrel  then  in 
Spain,  and  left  untouched  his  head.  For 
religion,  Catholicity,  and  man,  that  was 
the  unluckiest  cannon-shot  recorded  in 
history ;  for  when  the  tibiae  of  the  wound- 
ed patient  knitted,  they  miraculously 
supported  the  body  of  a  saint.  In  his 
delirium,  he  had  imagined  a  conspiracy 
of  disciples  to  himself,  which,  acting  by 
stealth  and  in  secret,  would  filch  the 
world  of  its  reason.  Those  familiar  with 
gaol-philosophy  can  well  appreciate  the 
impulse  which  drives  the  criminal  con- 
victed of  thieving,  or  burglary,  or  mur- 
der, and  on  the  verge  of  doom,  to  indulge 
in  fancies  of  a  huger  thieving,  or  a  vaster 
and  more  infamous  murder,  and  to  long 
for  life  or  unshackled  arms,  that  he  might 
become  pre-eminently  notorious  by  its 
enactment.  Even  such  a  thought  came 
over  the  brain  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
he  recovered  and  was  successful  Bishops 
and  popes  greedily  accepted  his  schemes 
against  humanity.  The  order  was  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  secresy,  espionage 
martinetcy,  and  agglomeration  of  wealth 
and  sway.  For  centuries  this  hideous 
conspiracy  has  rent  the  Catholic  world 
made  and  unmade  popes,  dogmas,  treaties 
and  empires,  and  is  at  this  moment  » 
power  so  vast,  so  unscrupulous,  and  so 
masterly,  that  it  were  folly  to  deny  its 
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strength,  and  cowardice  to  shrink  from 
its  contact  Its  "principles"  have  ever 
been  ultramontane  and  despotic.  Its 
ministers  are  perhaps  the  best  selected 
agents,  the  ablest  men  by  training  and 
discipline,  the  most  learned  in  books  and 
in  the  human  heart,  the  most  dextrous 
and  the  meanest  in  the  world..  Smooth- 
faced, polite,  sententious,  reserved,  highly 
disciplined  in  manner,  mind,  mode,  mod- 
ulation of  the  tongue,  of  the  eye,  of  the 
garment,  of  the  very  fold  of  the  arms, 
or  the  meek  brushing  of  the  hair ;  mas- 
terly in  diplomacy,  magnificent  in  elo- 
quence, redundant  with  learning ;  selected 
for  each  task  by  their  capacity;  hand- 
some to  women,  severe  to  the  recusant, 
obsequious  to  the  strong  or  the  wealthy, 
patronizingly  instructive  to  the  dubious 
and  the  miserable, — they  form  in  their 
order  the  most  gorgeous  monument  ras- 
cality has  yet  reared  en  the  earth,  are 
the  tyrants  of  the  "  church,"  and  the  curse 
of  Christianity.  They  educate  youth, 
they  console  women,  they  set  up  a  golden 
calf  before  the  unfortunate  stung  to  de- 
spair ;  they  tend  the  sick,  they  bury  the 
dead ;  they  clothe  themselves  in  the  ves- 
ture of  charity ; — yet  is  their  order  in- 
famous. It  would  be  folly  to  imagine 
that  all  its  members  personally  partake  of 
that  infamy,  are  cognisant  of  the  enor- 
mity of  their  principles,  or  of  even  their 
own  acts,  or  yet  are  hypocrites.  On  the 
contrary,  so  perfectly  and  astutely  do 
their  systems  of  training,  teaching  and 
espionage  warp  young  minds  naturally 
honest  and  independent,  that  hundreds, 
and  we  doubt  not  thousands  of  young  men 
belong  to  their  order,  who  believe  its 
practices  and  rules  to  be  the  paragon  of 
religion,  Christianity  and  virtue,  and  who 
lay  all  the  acts  of  dubious  morality  to  the 
"  good  of  the  church."  Occasionally  in- 
deed a  contact  with  the  living  world 
"  lifts  the  veil  of  Mokanna,"  and  dis- 
closes the  horrid  features  of  the  power  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  The  victim, 
then  rebels  outright,  or  shrinks  back  in 
terror  into  that  form  of  rascality  to  which 
he  has  been  so  deftly  accustomed.  Young 
men  under  such  discipline  become  indeed, 
in  certain  walks  of  life,  a  few  of  them 
great,  notably  great  in  any  art  one  of 
whose  requisites  is  deception.  But  the 
greater  portion  continue  for  life  abject 
and  sneaking  prevaricators,  or  seek  in  a 


wild  and  baseless  infidelity  a  mental  re- 
venge for  the  base  artifices  practised  on 
their  youthful  existence.  Hypocrisy  or 
Atheism  is  the  dilemma  of  the  Jesuit 
scholar.  With  the  Jesuit  rulers  practice 
is  everything,  belief  of  little  moment. 
By  means  of  affiliated  orders  of  pious 
and  confiding  women,  of  dreaming  and 
well-intentioned  boys,  such  as  the  Society 
of  Vincent  de  Paul ;  by,  too,  the  ordi- 
nary machinery  of  the  church,  distorted 
into  a  police  system ;  but,  more  than  all, 
by  iheir  schools  for  youth, — they  debase 
boyhood,  enchain  manhood,  and  sway  em- 
pires and  nations  hither  and  thither  like 
reeds.  "  Obedience "  is  their  only  law, 
espionage  their  earliest  and  omnipresent 
engine.  In  their  schools,  among  children, 
in  their  colleges,  in  their  houses  of  resi- 
dence, in  their  refectories,  and  in  their 
beds,  the  same  law  obtains.  No  two  can 
be  together.  They  make  war  on  family,  on 
friendship,  on  society ;  as  they  have  always 
done  on  the  principle  of  nations.  One  may 
go  alone ;  no  two  can  go  alone ;  there  must 
be  three,  one  of  whom  is  a  spy,  all  three 
of  whom  may  be  spies  each  upon  the 
other,  and  yet  not  one  is  certain  that  he 
is  not  the  victim  or  the  detective.  The 
innocent  conversation  of  boys  becomes 
with  them  the  text  of  a  secret  inquisi- 
tion ;  the  confessional  becomes  a  hospital, 
where  they  note  down  in  books,  place  on 
record,  and  manipulate  the  pathology  of 
the  soul.  A  supreme  person  near  the 
pope  rules  this  vast  order ;  one  in  Paris, 
one  in  each  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe, 
one,  we  believe,  here,  take  their  orders 
from,  and  communicate  their  designs  to, 
the  first.  Against  so  abominable  and  yet 
so  overwhelming  a  conspiracy,  the  church, 
and  the  nations  of  Europe,  have  again 
and  again  rebelled.  The  ablest  and  pu- 
rest of  Catholic  divines,  such  as  Pascal, 
Fenelon,  Gioberti,  have  again  and  again 
contended  against  and  denounced  them, 
in  vain.  Pope  Ganganelli  expelled  them, 
and  sought  to  extinguish  them,  in  vain. 
The  nations  of  Europe,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  warred  by  sword  and  gallows- 
tree  against  them,  in  vain.  Portugal  un- 
der Pombal,  Spain  under  Aranda,  France 
under  Louis  XV.  and  Choiseul,  Prussia 
under  Frederio,  Austria  in  despite  of 
Maria  Theresa,  Naples  under  Tanucci, 
and  even  Russia  under  Catherine  II., 
strove  to  extinguish,  in  the  heart  of  Euro- 
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pean  society,  this  secret,  this  fearful,  this 
all-centralizing  yet  almost  intangible  des- 
potism. They  had  amassed  the  power  and 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  You  can  still  find 
their  tracks  in  Thibet,  in  Tartary,  in  inmost 
China,  in  farthest  Japan.  They  drew, 
from  what  was  then  known  as  either 
u  Indies,"  inestimable  wealth.  They  were 
always  willing  to  become  the  spies  of 
aggressive  governments  in  foreign  and 
barbarous  lands.  The  weak  French  em- 
pire in  India  drew  all  its  knowledge  and 
power  from  the  Jesuit  missions.  Jesuit 
maps  arc  even  now  an  English  authority. 
Napoleon  coveted  their  return  to  France 
that  he  might  enrich  himself  by  their 
espionage.  They  once  owned  all  South 
America — its  herds,  its  temples,  its  mines, 
its  treasures,  its  lands, 'and  its  people. 
Here,  they  owned  Canada,  the  whole 
Mississippi  valley  from  the  great  lakes  to 
Louisiana,  Mexico,  and  the  central  region 
to  Daricn  and  below  it.  The  rules  of 
their  order  denied  personal  wealth,  and 
heaped  up  illimitable  treasures  in  a  central, 
secret,  and  irresponsible  fund.  Against 
a  power  so  vast,  the  old  church,  and  mere 
formulistic  governments,  could  not  en- 
dure a  very  lengthy  contest.  The  ancient 
Church  has  long  succumbed,  and  is  really 
dead.  The  Jesuitical  order  is  now  su- 
preme ;  and  it  pulls  about  kings  and  papa- 
cies, establishes  pulpits,  churches,  and 
newspapers,  creates  wars,  armies,  dogmas, 
or  editors,  with  an  equal  prodigality  and 
astuteness. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  so  much,  that,  in 
this  community,  Catholicity  may  not  be 
mistaken  for  that  which  is  abhorrent  to 
its  existence,  Jesuitism.  The  order  of 
Loyola  has  supplanted  the  order  of  Christ, 
and. the  word  of  truth  has  given  way  to 
the  science  of  lying.  Catholicity  mourns 
over  the  melancholy  fall,  and  acknowl- 
edges it. 

Such  is  the  secret  or  thinking  element 
in  tho  modern  church.  The  other  elements 
— those  two,  militant,  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
publicist,  of  your  unscrupulous  editor- 
Jesuitism  manages,  uses,  is  seemingly  sub- 
servient to,  and  upholds,  secretly,  openly, 
by  sermon,  by  the  confessional,  and  by 
the  purse.  The  latter  element,  the  edi- 
torial, or  order  Brownsonian,  (being  but  a 
subdivision  of  the  order  Jesuitical)  is  com- 
paratively of  modern  date.  Your  severe 
and  single-minded  parochial  ecclesiastic  ig- 


nores the  newspaper  press ;  will  not  re- 
cognize it  as  an  element  in  the  living 
order  of  existence;  finds  no  precedent 
for  it,  or  rule  for  its  conduct,  in  the  Holy 
Fathers;  and  contents  himself  with  a 
pooh-pooh,  or  one  of  those  charitable  yet 
contemptuous  smiles  which  sit  so  divine- 
ly on  the  lip  of  a  venerable  innocent. 
Your  Jesuit  recognizes  it,  uses  it,  and 
meets  it  with  itself.  Very  few  men  in 
the  world  would  turn  for  confirmation  of 
any  fact  to  a  newspaper;  and  probably 
it  is  the  last  place  even  a  fool  would  look 
to,  to  get  his  religion.  And  yet  the 
propagandist  power  of  the  modern  church 
is  the  newspaper ;  not,  of  course,  for  the 
selling  of  broad-sheet  copies  of  one's  re- 
ligion, but  for  inculcation,  under  that 
specious  mask,  of  the  vilest  and  most 
despotic  dogmas  in  government,  the  tam- 
est and  most  servile  in  society,  and  the 
most  anti-national  and  centralising  in  pol- 
itics. Where  first,  or  exactly  when  this 
peculiar  hybrid  order  of  lay-polemical 
and  divine-editorial  character  originated, 
we  have  not  at  hand  any  present  means 
of  determining.  It  may  be  dated  within 
this  century  however,  and  the  locality  of 
its  "  seeing  the  light,"  may  be  accorded 
to  Paris,  in  some  such  office  as  that  of 
the  "  Univers  Catholique,"  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  Superior  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  great  French  Revolu- 
tion afforded  to  that  order,  no  doubt,  an 
expensive,  but  still  a  valuable  lesson.  It 
taught  them  and  their  collaborateurs,  the 
monarchies,  that  whosoever  would  rule, 
or  without  ruling  guide  the  French  ancl 
other  intellectual  and  hot-headed  people, 
must  command  that  literature  of  the  time 
being,  which  is  most  readable  and  most 
popular.  The  Encyclopaedists,  Voltaire, 
Jean  Jacques,  and  Sieyes  held  the  public 
ear,  and  furnished  whatever  ideas  other 
than  those  natural  to  a  brave  people,  who 
had  been  for  centuries  subjected  to  atro- 
cious oppression,  may  have  entered  into 
the  events  consequent  on  the  Revolution 
of  '89.  Pamphleteering,  dictionaries, 
philosophic  novels,  speculative  and  u  em- 
inently suggestive"  nonentities  were  then 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  being  represen- 
tative of  the  time,  in  fact  created  by  the 
time,  they  overcame  the  cumbrous  tomes 
of  Abbes,  Bishops,  and  self-styled  think- 
ers, or  brain-conveniences  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses    of   the    court.     The   rapid 
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victories  of  the  Republican  armies, 
the  sudden  and  quickly  successive 
scene-shifting  of  the  European  drama, 
the  Consulate,  the  uprise  of  the  Cor  si  can 
Empire,  the  wide-spread  effects  of  the 
revelation  of  a  democratic  war  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  Volga,  the  vast  importance, 
the  incredible  changes  of  each  days  in- 
telligence, telling  of  grand  battles  lost 
and  won,  empires  fallen  and  kingdoms 
rent  asunder,  throwing  completely  at 
fault  the  slow-moving  pamphleteer,  and 
bewildering  the  compiler  of  folios;  all 
these  pushed,  during  the  epooh  of  Napo- 
leon, the  newspaper  press  into  the  fore- 
most rank- as  a  literary  power,  as  the 
only  then  reliable  informant  of  momen- 
tous events,  and  as  the  public  master  of 
knowledge  then  all-important.  Its  vast 
power,  the  popular  greed  for  it,  and  the 
popular  trust  in  its  fidelity  and  intelli- 
gence, were  noticed  and  remarked  as  spoil 
by  the  Jesuitical  fathers,  and  accordingly 
your  Catholic  divine  editor  may  be  said 
to  have  ridden  into  Paris,  mounted  with 
due  importance,  astride  of  some  one  of  the 
baggage-wagons  of  the  Uoly  Alliance. 
The  appearance  of  the  reverend  individual 
symbolised  to  Frenchmen  the  fall  of 
If  ranee,  and*  to  the  world  the  conquest  of 
the  Republican  spirit  which  Napoleon  as 
Oeneral,  Consul,  Monarch  and  outlaw 
succeeded,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
own  antipathies,  in  evoking  throughout 
Europe,  and  pressing  into  his  service. 

Doubtless  there  was  then  much  in 
France,  laboring  as  she  was,  under  the 
dregs  of  the  Regency,  of  the  old  monarchy, 
under  the  ruins  of  the  unfinished  Revolu- 
tion, of  the  Empire,  of  the  double  con* 
quest;  ridden  rough-shod  by  the  over- 
mastering armies  of  all  its  enemies  an- 
cient and  modern  in  one  common  league, 
and  numbering  within  a  very  limited' 
space  a  million  of  men  in  arms,  over- 
whelmed by  a  forcible  and  abominable 
restoration,  by  pauperised  nobles,  an  ex- 
hausted people,  a  corrupt  and  hostile 
church,  by  a  systematic  doctrine  of  politi- 
cal bargain  and  sale,  without  parellel  save 
in  the  lower  Empire  of  Rome,  by  a  pros- 
titute court,  by  armies  of  licentious  for- 
eigners, in  a  capital  more  licentious  than 
Capua  or  Corinth — doubtless  there  was 
then,  we  say,  sufficient  of  all  private  un- 
godliness, of  ecclesiastical  monstrosity, 
and  governmental  vice  to  afford  ample 


field  for  the  most  fecund  and  sincere 
religious  editing.  No  amount  of  steam- 
presses,  double  cylinder  or  other,  with 
any  quantity  of  parson-power,  could  by 
any  possibility  work  off  sufficient  religion 
to  cleanse  the  foulness  of  that  huge 
Augoean  stable.  Nay,  there  has  been 
throughout  every  revolution  since  the 
great  one,  (it  is  unnecessary  to  say  there 
was  excess  before,)  an  ample  and  of  late 
years  an  increasing  field  in  France  for 
every  exertion  which  formally  constituted 
morality  or  machinated  religion  could  be 
made  to.  compass,  whether  it  operated 
from  the  olerical  pulpit  or  the  setting- 
pase  of  the  much  abused  "  typographical 
demon."  The  only  earnest  and  enduring 
epooh  of  modern  French  history;  the 
only  one  in  which  the  collective  French 
soul  distinctly  understood  what  were  its 
necessities,  its  rightful  objects,  its  only 
escape,  was  that  great  epoch  of  destruc- 
tion, that  of  which  Maximilian  Robes- 
pierre was  the  terrible  arm  and  the  mag- 
nificent mouthpiece.  All  others  have 
been  and  are  intrinsic  shams,  ox  to  des- 
cend to  the  courtesy  of  history  and  speaks 
of  things  contemptible  in  terms  of  digni- 
fied propriety,  imposing  and  evanescent 
delusions.  While  the  armies  of  Europe 
crowded  in  unison  from  every  point  of  the 
compass  to  overwhelm  the  democracy  of 
France,  the  solemn  declaration  in  that 
apparently  last  exertion  of  a  chivalrous 
people,  conscious  of  their  individual  man- 
hoods, that  there  was  a  a  Supreme  Being 
before  whom  all  Frenchmen  at  all 
events,  were  on  an  equality,  and  that  all 
mortal  things  opposed  at  once  to  that  sole 
supreme  and  that  equality  must  yield 
either  by  gun-shot  or  guillotine,  or  other 
form  of  necessary  extinction,  is  the  sub- 
lime dogma  on  which  this  human  world 
must  yet  be  based,  and  which  as  yet 
Americans  only  have  been  able  to  estab- 
lish. All  other  epochs  of  modern  French 
history  have  been  delusive.  Reactions 
have  been  merely  resurrections  of  evil ; 
revolutions  the  displacement  of  individ- 
uals. Except  by  Robespierre,  not  an 
iota  of  the  frame-work  of  tyranny,  of  the 
machinery  of  centralisation,  of  the  vicious 
national  habitutes  which  a  despotism 
without  intermission  or  alleviation  has 
induced,  has  been  removed  by  any  of  the 
scores  of  revolutions  which  have  so  boast- 
ingly  hurled  down,  or  fixtured  up  a  throne, 
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or  christened  or  strangled  a  Republic. 
With  ever j  change  the  evils  have  increas- 
ed, and  to  every  increase  has  been  added 
the  aid  and  approval  of  the  clergy.  In 
fact  the  Church  has  been  in  France  the 
central  prop  of  that  conservatism  to 
which  evil  is  sacred,  and  to  which  pro- 
gress in  art  or  science,  or  thought,  or  hu- 
man being,  or  in  anything  but  despotism 
and  .  popular  retrogression  is  hostile. 
The  nationality  of  the  French  Church  has 
long  since  ceased,  and  the  work  begun  by 
Napoleon  in  subjecting  the  papacy  to  the 
Empire,  but  made  more  easy  to  the 
alliance  of  the  despotic  state  with  the  des- 
potic church,  the  perfection  of  a  long 
cherished  design  to  provincialise  com- 
pletely the  erstwhile  liberal,  and  recu- 
sant Catholicity  of  France. 

It  might  have  been,  perhaps,  in  the 
power  of  the  lay -editors  who  then  under- 
took the  newspaper  department  of  post- 
revolutionary  France,  to  have  done  much 
to  alleviate  the  horrors  and  check  the  mad 
corruption  and  prodigality  of  the  subse- 
quent epoch.  But  no  such  merely  moral 
design  ever  entered  the  head  of  that 
reverend  confraternity  of  authors,  tfhe 
church  had  become  a  political  power,  and 
its  preservation  was  a  political  object  to  be 
attained  by  political  means.  It  had  fal- 
len into  the  dirt,  and  become  a  mere 
obsolete  human  institution,  and  the  aim 
of  its  literateurs  was  directed  solely  to 
the  objects  of  checking  the  revolutionary, 
or  in  other  words,  public  or  popular 
mind  of  France,  by  maintaining  a  gov- 
ernment hated  by  the  people,  and  by  rul- 
ing that  government. 

Press-religion,  as  we  have  said,  first 
made  its  appearance,  we  believe,  in  France, 
in  some  such  back-office  as  that  of  the 
"Univers  Catholique."  As  to  moral- 
ity, public  or  private,  as  to  individuals, 
or  even  dynasties,  it  has  always  ex- 
hibited a  ready  and  amusing  indifference. 
It  generally  selected  for  its  support  and 
litanies  of  praise,  a  lay-man  of  the  most 
corrupt  public  or  most  infamous  private 
character.  Governments  earned  their 
praise  in  the  geometric  ratio  of  their  crimes. 
Thus  it  would  be  difficult,  to  find  one 
more  abominable  in  all  France,  unless 
you  went  to  the  throne,  than  Mon- 
talembert,  or  in  the  world  a  more  corrupt 
and  faithless  politician  than  the  Irish 
O'Connell;  yet  these  and  such  as  these 


are  and  have  been  the  men  whom  the 
Catholic  press  everywhere  has  endeavored 
to  uphold  in  their  popularity  and  their 
power.  Nay,  it  seems  that  this  element  of 
unbounded  personal  abasement  is  one  qual- 
ity in  which  whoever  most  excels  is  most 
in  favor  with  the  modern  Jesuit  edition  of 
the  fine  old  Church  of  Christ.  Though 
the  venerable  Lady  once  detested  right 
thoroughly  the  name  of  a  Bonaparte,  still 
when  even  a  Napoleon  sprung  up  who  has 
excelled  all  mankind  in  the  unscrupulosity 
of  his  perjuries,  the  sleight-of-hand  dis- 
played in  his  murders,  in  his  thieving, 
and  in  the  masterly  ease  with  which  he 
executes  the  most  difficult  passages,  he 
is  immediately  taken  into  the  favor  of 
the  Old  Mother,  blessed  by  her,  oiled 
by  her,  litanied  and  crowned  by  her. 
Precisely  as  in  the  modern  church* 
founded  not  on  antiquated  Peter,  but 
on  Don  Loyola,  the  virtues  and  piety 
and  saintship  of  Loyola,  are  by  so  much 
the  more  exalted,  and  worthy  of  endless 
adoration,  as  he  was  by  his  own  statement 
the  most  ineffable  scoundrel  in  all  the 
S pains — precisely  so  is  it  with  Reverend 
Doctor  Bonaparte,  and  the  successors  of 
Loyola.  By  and  by  all  religion  will  come 
down  to  a  single  formula,  at  once  a  dogma 
and  a  ceremony — to  cry  Allelujah  to 
every  pick-pocket,  when  and  whereso- 
ever he  may  be  met  with.  While  the 
church, -however,  has  been  thus  punctilious 
as  to  the  moral  standing  of  individuals, 
to  dynasties  or  forms  of  government  it 
has  been  comparatively  indifferent.  It 
objected  to  nothing  but  honesty  in  the 
individuals,  to  nothing  but  Republicanism 
in  society  or  in  nations.  It  started  with 
one  great  principle  only,  to  which  it  has 
firmly  adhered — the  principle  known  to 
French  Catholicity,  as  Ultramontanism, 
to  Italy  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
Austrianism,  or  more  properly,  despotism. 
Based  on  this  one  idea,  the  lay-divine 
polemical  and  editorial  corps,  have  spread 
themselves  rapidly  from  the  office  of  the 
"  Univers  Catholique"  throughout  the 
various  cities  of  France,  over  England, 
Ireland,  Germany,  Sardinia,  and  indeed 
wherever  in  Europe  a  progressive  intel- 
lect or  a  revolutionary  element  has' indi- 
cated its  existence.  Its  effects  on  Con- 
tinental Europe  are  evinced  too  legibly  in 
Napoleon  III.,  Francis  Joseph  I.,  and  so 
forth.    Its  mechanism  however,  is  exceed- 
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ingly  peculiar,  and  ingenious.  In  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  portions  of  both  the  Old  and 
NewWorld,we  have  had  some  acquaintance 
with  its  practises,  and  their  mention  may 
not  be  tedious  to  the  reader.  A  priest  is 
never  the  ostensible  editor,  unless  in 
France.  The  religious  belief  or  unbelief 
of  the  ostensible  editor,  his  antecedents, 
or  his  objects  are  of  no  moment  whatever. 
If  he  be  a  professing  member  of  a  Cal- 
vanistic,  or  Lutheran  or  other  creed,  if 
he  be  a  Millerite,  or  Muggletonian,  a 
Methodist,  or  a  Mormon,  it  is  exactly  of 
no  consequence.  If  he  be  a  pervert  from 
half  a  dozen  creeds,  and  a  blasphemer  of 
all,  a  dissolute  or  a  ruined  man,  so  much 
the  better.  He  is  the  more  in  the  power 
of  his  employers.  He  is  a  mere  machine 
to  be  used  for  the  production  of  piety  in 
words,  and  his  importance  to  the  Jesuitical 
crusade  is  estimated  by  his  sanctimonious 
hypocrisy.  Such  is  the  general  class  of 
the  Catholic  editors  now  spread  over  the 
European  continent  and  over  this  one. 
They  are  the  night-birds  of  reaction, 
ominous  in  their  gloomy  croak,  and  dead- 
ly in  their  shadow  as  the  wings  of  the 
destroyer. 

Some  of  these  men,  the  right  arms  and 
propagandist  power  of  the  Holy  Roman 
political  Church,  we  have  met  during  our 
lives,  and  some  of  their  peculiar  qualities 
have  been  remotely  hinted  at.  French 
Catholicity  has  long  been  cursed  with  the 
usual  blatant  ultramontanists  of  the  order. 
The  weird-like  prose  of  Germany  too  has 
been  twisted  and  tweaked  from  its  natu- 
ral and  wonted  use  as  the  medium  of  sto- 
ries of  fay  and  goblin,  to  the  equally  mar- 
vellous but  not  so  fascinating  legends  of 
dry  old  crones  and  saintly  fathers  whose 
living  desolation  had  neither  the  tempta- 
tions nor  the  Mormonistic  victories  so  re- 
ligiously detailed  in  the  much  to  be  en- 
vied confessions  of  the  holy  Augustine.  In 
these  countries,  in  Italy,  and  throughout 
the  European  continent,  the  physical  vic- 
tories of  the  reaction  have,  of  course,  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  censor- 
ship against  all  the  press  not  despotic  in 
its  teachings,  servile  in  its  acts,  and  ultra- 
montane. But  in  England  the  Jesuitical 
order  has  displayed  itself  in  positions 
much  more  interesting,  and  in  attitudes 
of  a  peculiarly  novel  recklessness.  The 
Catholic  population  of  the  "  British  Is- 
lands "  (as  they  are  called)  has  been  for 


some  centuries  composed  of  two  very  dis- 
tinct classes,  viz. :  that  portion  of  the  old  , 
English  aristocracy  which  succeeded  in 
living  through  the  Reformation  and  which 
survived  Cromwell ;  and  the  vast  mass  of 
the  beaten  Irish.  Except  the  nominal 
bond  of  possessing  the  same  spiritual  post- 
office  in  Italy,  no  connexion,  interest  or 
sympathy  connected  these  dissonant  mem- 
bers of  the  flock.  The  British  aristo- 
crats were  eminently  Anglican,  eminent- 
ly national,  intensely  conservative,  intense- 
ly devoted  to  their,  order,  believing,  with 
the  pious  Windischgratz  and  the  political 
Papacy,  that  "  mankind  begins  at  the  ti- 
tle of  Baron,  and  goes  up."  They  are 
moreover  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  "  old  as  the 
conquest,"  generally,  and  many  of  them 
assume  the  exactest  line  of  family  con- 
sanguinity and  personal  descent  from  the 
Wittenagamote  or  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Naturally,  by  descent,  by  their  traditions, 
by  their  interests  in  their  estates  and  in 
their  order,  they  belonged  and  still  be- 
long to  the  ultra  despotic  party  in  the  Eu- 
ropean system.  They  and  the  church  of 
the  old  traditions  knew  perfectly  well  that 
they  were  necessary  to  one  another,  and 
that  it  was  illogical  for  the  most  supreme 
oligarchy  in  the  world  to  represent  itself 
as  Protestant  and  be  at  the  same  time  re- 
morselessly selfish  and  conservative.  An 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  despotic 
regime  in  Europe,  the  conservative  church 
and  ultra  English  nobility.  The  "  poor 
Irish  "  supplied  the  means,  the  members, 
and  the  "  highly  excitable  national  en- 
thusiasm," and  English  Catholic  nobility 
became  again  the  sacrod  receptacle  of 
state- ceremony  and  despotic  conservatism. 
The  Irish  paid  for  the  whistle  as  usual ; 
but  what  other  use  are  the  Irish  for  1 

Political  power  by  the  reclamation  of 
the  ruling  classes  of  the  English  nation 
to  the  service  of  European  imperial- 
ism, being  the  sole  object  of  this  new  and 
miraculous  religious  revival  in  England, 
the  new  Jesuitical  church  displayed  its 
class  predilections  in  a  manner  in  singu- 
lar collision  with  the  equalizing  spirit  of 
Christians.  The  installation  of  the  Pa- 
pacy by  the  holy  alliance,  to  which  Eng- 
land was  a  party,  constituted  a  formal 
and  very  devout  recognition  of  two 
papacies,  the  one  in  Rome,  the  other 
in  Westminster.  The  ignorant  "  people  " 
of  England,  being  lower  classes,  were 
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left  to  go  lower  to  their  assumed  des- 
tination. The  middle  classes  were  as- 
sumed to  be  Protestant,  and  it  being  well 
known  that  whatever  church  or  other 
form  becomes  fashionable  among  the  aris- 
tocracy will  speedily  become  the  creed 
and  idol  of  the  mercantile  and  aspiring 
vulgar,  all  the  proselytising  and  per- 
suasive powers  of  the  church  were  di- 
rected to  the  ancient  order  of  titles  and 
wealth.  Bran-new  bishops  were  import- 
ed ;  vestments,  ponderous  with  gaud  and 
gem  j  costly  vases,  exquisite  pictures,  sol- 
emn and  impressive  ceremonies,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  and  apparatus  with 
which  degenerate  races  are  wont  to  as- 
sume to  themselves  a  vested  property  in 
eternity.  Seductively  elegant  men  of  pi- 
ous exterior  devoutly  visited  the  females 
of  wealthy  families,  and  operated  through 
the  phantasmagoric  brains  of  students 
who  had  mixed  up  religion  with  architec- 
ture, and  who  could  take  nothing  from 
the  limited  and  merely  captious  and  ri- 
diculously illogical  dogmas  of  the  thirty- 
nine-articled  Anglicanism,  called  a 
u  church,"  but  an  unsatisfied  superstition 
and  a  deep  regret.  Ladies  of  rank  and 
wealth  set  up  Protestant  nunneries  and 
other  maidenly  anacronisms  on  their  own 
account.  Young  muftis  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  imaged  to  themselves  a  rival- 
ry with  Ignatius  Loyola  and  gravitated  be- 
tween the  pantheism  which  "begins  at 
the  title  of  Baron,"  and  that  Christian 
form  of  infidelity  which  imagines  all  men 
but  the  reverend  elect  to  be  equalized  and 
brutish.  Tracts,  religious  novels  by  reli- 
gious blue-stockings  in  high-life,  indig- 
nant and  pugnacious  bishops  of  the  esta- 
blishment, ceremonious  pastorals  from  his 
eminence,  the  prince  Cardinal  of  West- 
minster, in  which  the  Bible  is  Btrung  out 
sentence  after  sentence  so  as  to  form  a 
rude  imitation  of  the  ingenious  pastime 
known  as  "  reading  the  newspaper  across," 
electioneering  letters  from  ministers  of 
state,  indignant  guardians  of  religiously 
affected  wards,  religiously  afflicted  wards 
of  cruel  and  bigoted  guardians,  joined  in 
this  singular  and  pantomimical  hurly- 
burly  of  England  in  the  19  th  century. 
And  at  every  ridiculous  exhibition  of  each 
poor  bedevilled  aristocrat,  male  or  fe- 
male, the  religious  editors,  the  religious 
newspapers,  the  religious  magazines,  re- 
views, and  so  forth,  of  the  united  Eng- 


lish tongue,  sent  up  hallelujahs  the  most 
excruciating.  In  London,  in  Derby,  and 
elsewhere  in  England,  the  Catholic  lay- 
editor  had  made  his  appearance,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  new  interpretation  of  the 
old  gospel  of  Christ,  "  there  was  more  joy 
in  heaven  for  the  pseudo-reclamation  of 
one  aristocrat  than  there  could  be  sorrow 
for  the  real  loss  of  any  number  of  millions 
of  lower-class  or  '  workie '  souls."  -The 
Irish  were  told  to  "  howl  like  Irish  wolves 
against  the  moon,"  and  they  did  so.  If 
the  Queen  of  England  had  gone  to  mass 
in  secret,  and  the  secret  had  been  myste- 
riously but  confidentially  told  to  the 
Irish,  that  pious  nation  would  have  gone 
into  delirium  with  delight.  The  expelled 
papacy  ordered  "  indulgences  "  and  "  pe- 
nances," that  is,  contributions  from  the 
Irish,  for  the  conversion  of  the  English 
titled  classes,  for  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  for  the  return  of  the  holy 
father,  for  the  triumph  of  the  despotic 
league.  And  the  Irish,  starving  as  they 
were,  sold  their  last  potatoes  for  the  pur- 
pose. Of  such  virtue  and  interest  is  it 
to  the  Irish  to  send  an  English  aristocrat 
to  represent  them  in  heaven. 

To  enumerate  the  individuals  who 
formed  and  still  form  the  Jesuitical  pro- 
pagandist press  of  British  "  clergy,  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  "  might  be  unnecessarily 
invidious.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  sketch 
one  or  two.  The  leading  English  papist- 
ical organ,  the  organ  of  archbishop  Wise- 
man, for  every  bishop  now  keeps  an  organ 
and  an  editor  to  grind  it,  appeared  first  in 
London  as  the  Tablet.  Its  avowed  prin- 
ciples were  despotic  in  government  It 
laughed  immoderately  at  the  idea  of  tol- 
eration, and  with  great  logical  justice  in- 
sisted on  the  religious  duty  of  persecuting 
everybody  who  differed  from  the  editor. 
Its  stereotyped  "  head  piece  "  represented 
the  virgin,  child  and  beads,  and  one  or 
two  other  anacronisms.  Its  editor  was 
an  Englishman ;  we  believe  a  natural  born 
Cockney.  He  had  been  reared  an  Unita- 
rian and  could  give  no  better  account  of 
his  Catholicity,  we  believe,  than  that 
Thomas  Carlyle  taught  it  to  him — a  mat- 
ter we  hope  will  gain  Thomas  some  mer- 
cy at  the  tongues  of  the  very  religious  and 
moral  lay  editors,  who  here  so  triumph- 
antly abuse  him.  He  is  now  the  leading 
Catholic  Irish  editor,  may  be  for  all  we 
know  a  representative  in  the  British  par- 
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liament  of  an  Irish  Catholic  county ;  and 
is  as  very  an  Englishman  as  ever  made 
periodical  metatheses  with  his  H's. 

His  mission  to  Ireland  (your  lay  editor 
has  always  a  stupendous  mission)  was 
attended  with  results  which  indicate  some 
other  traits  in  this  curious  system  of  re- 
ligious organship.  He  went  of  course  for 
the  benefit  of  the  faith,  bringing  with  him 
his  Tablet  and  his  little  virgin.  Ireland 
was  becoming  Republican,  and  that 
country  the  sacred  appendage  of  the 
papacy  and  ignorance,  must  be  reclaimed, 
and  he  went  to  do  so  with  the  advice 
of  Prince  Wiseman.  Now  we  believe 
there  had  been  three  Catholic  organs 
in  the  Irish  capital  before  that.  The 
editor  of  one  was  a  paragon  Catholic, 
violent  on  the  stump  in  defence  of  his  re- 
ligion on  all  occasions  and  a  perfect  mo- 
del. Another  was,  in  fact  and  truth,  an 
Orthodox  Protestant.  And  the  third  and 
principal  organ  was  owned  and  edited  by 
two  young  men  who  regularly  attended 
some  singular  out-of-the-way  house  of 
Protestant  dissenting  worship,  called,  we 
believe,  Darby-itcs,  and  who  wrote  the 
best  and  liveliest  Catholic  editorials  ex- 
tant. The  advent  of  the  London  Catho- 
lic with  his  established  virgin  and  beads 
"  fluttered  the  Volscians  like  an  eagle  in 
a  dove-cot."  The  model  Catholic  read 
his  recantation,  became  a  Protestant  lec- 
turer, and  has  since  itinerated  dolefully 
into  eternity,  we  believe ;  the  devout 
Protestant  and  bold  Catholic  defender  of 
the  faith,  shut  up  his  shop  and  sold  no 
more  religion  by  the  broadsheet.  And 
the  twin  Dromios  of  the  enlightened 
creed  of  Darbyisra  (of  the  dogmatic 
points  of  which  we  are  profoundly  ignor- 
ant), read  their  recantation  immediately, 
went  to  confession,  publicly  received  the 
sacrament,  and  now  manufacture  columns 
of  religion  of  extraordinary  virtue,  odor- 
ous with  sanctity  and  the  midnight  oil. 

This  slight  sketch  of  press-religion  and 
its  votaries  in  the  Old  World  will  enable 
us  more  justly  to  estimate  the  value  of  its 
personnel,  and  of  its  assertions  here. 
Whatever  deceptions  may  be  thrown  up 
here  and  there  by  ministers  of  state,  or 
of  religion,  by  monarchs  or  their  agents. 
we  may  rest  assured  of  one  fact,  that  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
system,  of  the  English  aristocracy,  of  the 
despotic  bond  which  rules  Europe,  and  of 


the  violent,  subversive,  and  really  anar- 
chic party  among  ourselves  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  growth  and  the  grandeur  of 
American  republicanism  are  one  and  iden- 
tical. Th<*  antiquated  diction  of  calling 
England  "  the  great  Protestant  power," 
is  a  stupid  mockery.  Using  power  in  the 
meaning  of  organised  government  there 
is  no  progressive  power  in  Europe,  and 
the  shade  of  difference  between  Roman- 
ism and  English  Protestantism  as  rep- 
resented by  its  church  and  the  rulers 
of  the  English  people,  is  but  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  excite  the  disgust 
and  contempt  of  reason.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands  that  the  aristo- 
cracy of  England,  both  in  1815  and  in 
1848,  were  strenuous  parties  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Pope.  Their  lives,  and  their 
estates  and  their  titles,  depend  solely 
upon  the  triumph  of  conservatism.  They 
are  dwellers  in  a  ricketty  house, 
which,  at  the  first  motion  of  the 
earth,  must  tumble  from  its  aerial  pres- 
tige into  fragments;  and  they  are  men 
too  keen  not  to  know  it,  and  too  unscru- 
pulous not  to  league  with  any  power  that 
will  check  or  baulk  that  impending  pro- 
gress of  the  world.  The  entire  power  of 
the  British  government  is  in  the  hands 
and  entailed  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
oligarchy,  and  between  them  and  the  con- 
servative regime  in  Europe  there  is  a 
perfect  understanding.  To  this  preser- 
vation of  orders  and  classes,  all  minor 
and  merely  popular  questions  must  give 
way  j  and  nothing  but  a  popular  war  in 
Europe  so  general  as  to  enliBt  the  British 
people  against  both  their  own  masters  and 
the  presumptuous  owners  of  other  nations 
can  erase  or  even  modify  that  order. 
The  interest  of  the  papacy  is  as  English 
as  that  of  the  English  oligarchy  is  Roman 
Catholic. 

We  see,  therefore  that  Conservatism  in 
Church  and  State,  is,  in  fact,  the  one 
great  point  d?appui  against  Republican- 
ism in  this,  the  nireteenth  of  the  centu- 
ries called  Christian.  The  military  power 
of  the  combined  imperial  armies  (we  in- 
clude therein  those  of  Bonaparte  and 
Queen  Victoriaf)  the  priestly  organization 
of  the  Church  and  Churches,  the  elements 
of  higher-classes,  wealth  and  titles,  and 
the  propagandist  power  of  the  press  reli- 
gionists form  the  grand  combination 
which  Republicanism   must  everywhere 
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confront.  The  childlike  obedience  of  the 
French  rustics,  the  stupidity  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  the  penchant  for  anti- 
quity which  rules  the  higher  classes,  the 
profound  faith  and  helplessness  of  the 
German  and  Irish  populations,  are  the 
great  reliance  of  this  Conservative  League. 
Ignorance  and  prejudices  are  as  much  and 
as  naturally  their  weapons,  as  progress  in 
Democracy,  popular  institutions,  in  sci- 
ence, art,  knowledge,  the  freedom  of  the 
mind,  of  the  person,  of  the  state,  are  ours. 

In  our  May  No.  (1852)  under  the  title 
"  The  Crisis  in  Europe,"  we  rapidly 
condensed  those  treaties  and  docu- 
ments upon  which  is  based  the  secret 
league  of  the  European  despots,  Papal, 
Protestant,  Imperial,  and  other.  This 
"  secret  treaty"  practice  is  the  foundation 
and  surety  of  all  those  abominable  crimes 
agaiust  public  law  and  the  rights  of  states 
and  nations,  which  have  preserved  Con- 
servatism in  Europe  at  the  expense  of  mas- 
sacres without  end,  of  national  extinction 
and  desolation.  Its  origin  is  worthy  of 
its  end,  and  of  that  secret  character  which 
the  thieving  propensities  of  its  authors 
necessitate.  By  it  public  treaties  are  in 
reality  shams,  and  intentional  shams,  and 
the  destinies  of  nations  are  guided,  and 
the  accidents  of  politics  occur  with  a  reg- 
ularity and  an  ease  that  to  those  not 
behind  the  scenes  is  astonishing.  The 
first  "  secret  treaty"  was  made  on  the  1 1th 
April,  1764,  at  Petersburgh,  between 
Catharine  II.  and  Frederick  of  Prussia.  It 
embraced  the  royal  law  of  fillibusterism, 
and  declared  its  object  to  be  the  dismem- 
berment and  extinction  of  the  then  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Poland.  The  prac- 
tice is  now  universal,  and  recognized  by 
the  crowned  heads  as  the  only  legitimate 
mode  of  royal  fillibustering.  To  almost  all 
the  great  treaties  which  have  since  occur- 
red a  secret  article  has  been  attached,  and 
that  to  which  we  now  refer,  the  "  secret 
treaty  of  Verona,  (22nd  November, 
1822,)"  may  be  taken  as  a  model 

Its  first  article  declares  "  the  system  of 
representative  government"  to  be  "  as  in- 
consistent with  patriarohal  principles  as 
is  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  with 
that  of  Divine  right,"  and  pledges  the 
high  contracting  parties  "to  exert  all 
their  efforts  to  annihilate  representative 
governnient  in  all  countries  of  Europe  in 
which  it  may  exist,  and  to  prevent  its  in- 


troduction  in  states  where  it  is  now  un- 
knoum." 

The  second  has  reference  to  the  press, 
and  "  pledges"  the  same  parties  to  adopt 
"  all  measures  proper  for  its  suppression, 
not  only  in  their  own  dominions,  but 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe." 

The  third  is  as  follows  : 

"  Convinced  that  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion contribute  most  powerfully  to 
maintain  nations  in  that  state  of  passive 
obedience  which  they  owe  to  their  princes, 
the  high  contracting  parties  declare  that 
it  is  their  intention  to  sustain  in  their 
respective  dominions  such  measures  as 
the  clergy  may  adopt  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  their  interests,  intimately  associ- 
ated as  these  are  with  the  authority  of 
princes.  The  high  contracting  parties 
offer  in  addition  their  common  thanks  to 
the  Pope  for  all  he  has  already  done  for 
them,  and  solicit  his  continued  co-opera- 
tion with  their  views  for  the  subjugation 
of  nations." 

Such  is  the  fundamental  law  and  basis 
of  that  vast  conspiracy  against  the  liberty 
and  very  existence  of  nations;  against 
thought  and  against  individual  independ- 
ence in  all  mankind,  which  adds  to  the 
force  of  a  religious  fanaticism  a  secret 
pqlicv  unequalled  in  dexterity  and  the 
criminality  of  its  designs,  and  an  organ- 
ized power  in  brute  force  without  a  rival 
in  history.  It  is  the  league  of  a  religion 
with  an  iconoclasm,  and  with  a  terror. 
In  it  Conservatism  arms  itself  to  establish 
silence  in  the  world,  with  the  threat  of 
sighted  gun  or  ready  gallows.  Certainly 
no  conspiracy  which  fanaticism  or  mad 
blasphemy  has  yet  imagined  against  the 
laws  of  the  Universe,  has  in  any  age  pre- 
sented itself  bo  nakedly,  so  successfully, 
and  so  fearfully  to  the  world.  Its  co- 
partners do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  to  one 
another,  in  the  plainest  language,  both 
their  objects  and  the  means  of  their  ac- 
complishment. These  rulers  mark  "  pop- 
ular representation"  and  u  a  free  press"  as 
the  surest  means  of  obtaining  and  uphold- 
ing liberty  and  of  furthering  it,  and  of 
initiating  progress,  whether  in  men  or 
nations,  and  because  they  are  so  this  con- 
spiracy avows  its  intention  of  "  annihila- 
ting them."  It  marks  "  religion"  as  the 
surest  aid  to  tyranny,  and  for  the  sake  of 
this  tyranny — not  of  the  religion — it  re- 
turns its  thanks  to  the ."  Vicar- Apostolic 
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of  Jesus  Christ ,"  and  solicits  his  continued 
"oo-opcration  for  the  subjugation  of  na- 
tions." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into 
any  examination  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
these  designs.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
display  their  action,  that  our  readers  may 
form  an  exact  conception  of  their  im- 
mensity and  their  unscrupulosity.  Time 
will,  before  many  years,  determine  which 
will  be  successful,  this  conspiracy  against 
mankind,  or  the  struggle  of  mankind  for 
their  longer  existence.  And  as  the  vic- 
tory either  way  can  only  result  in  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  opposite  contending 
principle  as  a  political  force,  it  is  not 
worth  our  while  to  discuss  mere  matters 
of  theoretic  nonentity.  Is  the  freedom 
of  nations  better  than  their  subjugation — 
is  political  freedom  better  than  tyranny — 
is  representative  government  better  than 
absolute  despotism — is  religious  tolerance 
better  than  religious  persecution ;  these 
are  questions  settled  theoretically  many 
hundred  years  ago,  and  to  discuss  which 
would  be  a  very  profligate  expenditure  of 
this  age. 

The  only  formidable  antagonist  of  the 
conspiracy  whose  fundamental  principles 
we  have  described,  is  our  country.  The 
institutions  of  the  United  States  are  the 
embodiment  of  the  ideas  most  antagonis- 
tic to  the  league  between  despotism  and 
the  church ;  her  example  is  more  potent 
among  the  subjugated,  nations  so  hateful 
to  the  high-contracting  conspirators  of 
Verona ;  and  her  power,  the  only  first- 
class,  organized,  democratic  power,  has 
yet  to  be  exhibited  in  Europe.  The  vast 
importance,  therefore,  of  limiting  her 
progress,  either  in  democratic  freedom  or 
in  territory,  or  in  manly  condemnation  of 
the  cruelties  committed  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Old  World, — the  impor- 
tance of  debasing  the  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of 
the  Old  World,  and  of  falsifying  them  in 
our  own,  are  too  manifest  to  monarchic 
instincts  not  to  elicit  the  fervent  aspira- 
tions of  the  church.  Now  this  com- 
plicity of  the  church  with  monarchic 
interests  in  general,  has  some  very 
peculiar  attributes  special  to  the  United 
States.  The  monarchs  at  Verona  very 
plainly  state  that  the  church  is  high- 
ly conducive  to  passive  obedience. — 
The  church  here   is   very  distinctly   of 


opinion  that  habits  differing  from  passive 
obedience,  such  as  representative  govern- 
ment, election  times,  morning  newspaper, 
cheap  books,  are  not  at  all  conducive 
among  its  subjects  in  America  to  its  in- 
terests. Republicanism  is  indeed  to  the 
venerable  hierarchy,  pious  editors  and  the 
like,  a  latitude  which  should  not  be  al- 
lowed further  to  laymen  merely,  and  leads 
to  a  highly  direspectful  deportment  in  the 
vulgar,  very  obtrusive  to  the  dignity  of 
churchmen.  Neither  does  it  increase 
dues  or  offerings;  and  in  short  it  is  found 
experimentally  that  Catholic  emigrants 
in  general  deteriorate  in  faith  and  good 
works  as  they  progress  in  wisdom  and  ar- 
tizanship ;  and  that  the  decendants  of 
emigrants  become  all  but  as  infidel  and 
impertinent  as  Americans  themselves. — 
Catholic  laity  was  formerly  the  most  pro- 
ductive article  of  import,  but  latterly  it 
has  become  a  dangerous  commodity  in  the 
clerical  market.  Thus  independent,  Re- 
publican persons  were  being  created  in 
America,  where  they  were  least  expected, 
and  where  there  were  quite  enough  alrea- 
dy ;  and  by  reason  of  the  same  emigra- 
tion, discreet  and  humble  crowds  have 
disappeared  from  the  Old  World  where 
they  were  surely  profitable  and  very  pas- 
sively obedient.  European  monarchism 
has  therefore  forbidden  emigration  to 
America  in  several  countries,  as  in  Aus- 
tria, Italy  and  some  others.  The  liberal  . 
government  of  England  has  humanely  ad- 
vised those  whom  it  has  made  outcasts,  to 
go  elsewhere  than  to  the  Republican  cli- 
mate, as  to  Canada,  or  the  Cape,  or  Nova 
Zembla,  and  offered  them  indeed  bribes 
for  journeying  to  any  perdition  by  any  cir- 
cumambient route.  Even  in  Ireland  itin- 
erant priest  lecturers  have  been  of  late 
saving  obedient  souls  for  the  church  and 
devoutly  Catholic  subjects  for  the  Queen. 
They  have  denounced  this  Republic  to 
the  Irish — it  is  a  positive  fact — painted 
her  to  them  as  the  incarnation  of  infideli- 
ty, sin,  laxity,  "  irregularity  in  attend- 
ance to  her  religious  duties,"  contuma- 
cious, inexorable  and  everything  bad  in 
law,  morals,  divinity  and  medicine.  Poor 
pious  Irish  mothers,  indolent,  even  naked 
Irish  fathers,  are  warned  not  to  leave  the 
isle  so  loved  of  mother  church ;  but  stay, 
be  religious,  obedient,  very  sickly,  and  ve- 
ry sure  of  eternal  rest,  soon — are  warned 
above  all  things  not  to  allow  their  child- 
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ren  to  go  to  America,  that  the  money 
sent  back  are  the  wages  of  iniquity,  and 
that  the  whole  country,  system  of  govern- 
ment, society,  schools,  (observe  especially 
the  schools),  is  another  form  of  the  devil, 
another  and  but  one  great  mouth  of  the 
lion  in  the  dark,  another  way  the  villain 
with  the  horns  has  of  satisfying  his  extra- 
ordinary penchant  for  grilling  on  a  large 
three-pronged  fork  the  sorely  beset,  but 
faithful  Irish — in  fact,  if  poor  Catholics 
want  to  go  to  hell  direct,  beyond  chance 
of  refreshment  at  the  purgatorial  crossing 
and  without  hope  of  indulgential  bail,  or 
bribing  the  turn-key  with  "  masses,"  all 
they  have  to  do,  say  the  itinerant  Irish 
priests,  is  to  pay  their  passage  in  any  bot- 
tom for  any  where  indicated  by  the  fright- 
ful characters!!.  S.,  to  lay  in  the  babies  and 
a  bag  of  oaten  meal  and  go !  They  have  just 
one  chance  only,  one  blessed  chance  of  es- 
caping damnation,  and  that  is  by  being 
drowned  upon  the  road !  In  that  case,  if  the 
Stygian  terrors  of  the  diabolical  Atlantic 
may  have  kept  their  beads  from  getting 
rusty,  and  if  they  have  not  "  coorted  "  on 
board,  nor  cursed  often,  nor  played  cards, 
nor  squinted  abominably  at  a  pretty  leg 
going  up  or  coming  down  the  ladder,  nor 
otherwise  been  lax  in  morals,  they  may 
hope  that  their  spiritual  Charons  may  meet 
them  among  the  rocks,  and  green  slime 
and  dead  fishy  eyes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  lead  them  to  a  blessed  elysium  past 
the  face  of  St.  Peter,  "  setting  there  with 
his  three  keys  and  his  three-headed  dog, 
as  tame  as  a  kitten  and  as  loving  as  a 
widow  1" 

The  versatile  fancy  of  mother  church 
displays  itself  in  other  and  to  us  vastly 
more  important  countries,  in  a  similar 
fashion.  The  Spanish  priests  of  Cuba 
and  Spanish  America  generally,  were  ne- 
ver very  much  afflicted  with  continence, 
and  might  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as 
comparatively  innocent  of  practical  and 
uncharitable  celibacy.  The  nature  of  the 
blood,  the  effects  of  the  climate,  "  the  sis- 
ters three  and  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing," being  merely  accidents,  are  however 
no  proofs  against  the  elegant  theory  of  the 
church.  But  these  same  worthy  pastors 
on  the  contrary  paint,  in  the  most  excru- 
ciating colors,  the  abominable  vices  of  this 
Republic.  For  unfortunate  Cubanos,  in 
agony  under  Spain,  and  that  pious  wife 
and  chaste  mother,  Queen  Christina,  who 


loved  the  life-guards  in  masses,  and  after 
masses ;  for  these  poor  C  ubanos  there  are  no 
horrors  in  changing  their  mundane  lot  for 
a  Republic,  nor  are  they  afraid  of  being 
robbed  by  us.  The  worthy  priests  imme- 
diately inform  them  that  the  scoundrels 
of  the  north  have  no  God,  are  infidels — 
that  marriage  is  nothing  here,  easy  had, 
easy  loosed — that  concubinage  is  the  Re- 
publican order  of  "  going  forth  and  multi- 
plying," and  that  divorces  are  of  less  ac- 
count than  a  new  coat  or  an  old  chair. — 
Poor  Cubanos  do  not  believe,  perhaps, 
but  no  matter  ;  if  they  have  neither  souls 
nor  goods  to  be  saved,  they  have  necks, 
and  there  is  tangible  damnation  about  the 
garrote  and  the  dungeon.  In  Grenada, 
as  throughout  the  peninsular  Republics 
generally,  there  has  been  long  growing  a 
young  and  really  noble,  if  not  very  en- 
lightened Republican  party  whose  great 
aim  has  been,  by  getting  rid  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  Spanish  state-church,  and  of 
the  congenial  old  Spanish  aristocracy,  to 
complete,  in  some  sort,  the  work  begun  by 
their  several  declarations  of  independ- 
ence, and  to  give  to  that  which  is  a  hetero- 
genous chaos,  stability,  order  and  power. 
Guarded  mainly  by  this  party  and  its  press, 
and  by  the  example  of  this  Republic,  the 
people  of  Grenada,  for  instance,  a  sover- 
eign state  and  a  republic  in  form,  annulled 
as  it  had  a  right  to  do,  the  enormous  mon- 
opolies in  land,  and  other  revenues,  there- 
to enjoyed  by  the  Spanish  church.  A  new 
day  promised  its  dawn  to  the  Grenadians ; 
for  the  incubus  of  a  huge  state  church 
having  been  abolished,  the  old  aristocracy 
must  soon  follow,  and  peacefully  follow : 
the  Grenadians  would  spring  at  once  to  a 
comprehension  of  their  destiny,  right  in 
the  way  between  four  continents,  Asia, 
and  Europe,  and  North  and  South  Amer- 
ican, and  cease  to  be  the  victims  like 
Costa  Rica,  and  Mexico,  of  the  intrigues 
against  our  commerce  and  territorial  ex- 
tention.  The  English  government  for  a 
dozen  administrations  have  exhibited  very 
plain  designs  on  Grenada,  and  the  penin- 
sula to  the  north ;  and  Louis  Napoleon  has, 
with  habitual  coolness  avowed  similar  in- 
tentions. And  while  British  agents  broke 
down  American  and  republican  interests 
among  the  friendly  republics  of  the  Cen- 
tre, Pope  Pio  Nono,  state  priest  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  despatches  his  bishops  and 
his  allocution,  and  his  anathema  against 
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the  young  republicans  of  Grenada.  Priests 
and  aristocrats  were  in  high  feather  again ; 
ships,  canals,  railroads,  new  roads,  were  at 
a  discount.  A  papal  bull  on  one  corner 
of  the  field,with  some  dread  word  like  uni- 
genitus,  or  "in  carta  dominif  on* his 
horns,  and  an  English  Bulwer  on  the  other 
with  a  Washington  executive  from  his  con- 
genial whig  party,  knocked  the  aspirations 
of  central  republicanism  into  fragmental  in- 
anity for  the  time  being.  Every  step  in  the 
way  of  digging  the  earth,  or  opening  a 
trench  for  navigation  or  other  diabolical 
design  of  the  heretics,  has  since  had  to  be 
made  through  protests,  over  machinations, 
through  ridiculous  fanfaronande  about 
treaties  at  Washington,  which  would  dis- 
gust any  people  under  the  sun,  not  en- 
dowed with  congressional  digestion,  over 
embassies  as  disgraceful  as  that  of  Mr. 
Kerr,  to  the  serviles  of  Guatemala,  and 
dismissals  as  contemptible  as  that  which 
the  servile  Mr.  Fillmore  has  recently  bes- 
towed upon  Signor  de  Marcoleta. 

We  all  remember,  too,  the  action  of 
this  Roman  church  power  combined  with 
that  mean  English  envy  and  vulgar  Eu- 
ropean jealousy  which  exhibits  its  hostil- 
ity everywhere  to  our  American  progress 
in  things  even  the  most  natural  and  easy 
— we  all  remember  this  ordeal  this  combi- 
nation threatened  on  our  valiant  little  ar- 
mies daring  the  war  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
in  the  Mexican  valley,  and  even  in  the  bril- 
liant expedition  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Californian  wilderness.  The  variegated 
forms  of  even  Spanish  howling,  aided  by 
the  miscellaneous  formulas  of  cursing  sc- 
cundem  artcm  and  according  to  Mother 
Church,  were  not  adequate  to  characterize 
to  the  frightened  Mexicans,  adorers  of  little 
brass  Madonnas  and  Santa  Annas,  the  infi- 
del miscreants,  thieves,  robbers,  assassins  of 
the  north,  savages  whose  natural  law  was 
plunder  and  violation,  and  who  on  all  oc- 
casions were  ready  for  anything,  the  chal- 
ice in  the  crypt,  or  the  nun  at  the  altar, 
and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  Twice  our  gal- 
lant little  armies  escaped  destruction  from 
these  combined  Jesuitical  intrigues.  Up- 
on many  occasions,  American  soldiers  of 
foreign  birth  were  played  upon  by  rev- 
erend influence,  and  taught  to  confound 
in  their  stupid  brains,  saving  their 
souls  with  deserting  their  country.  Rev- 
erend rascaldom  gazed  subsequently  with 
amazing    piety  upon  their    meritorious 


hanging,  but  unhappily,  the  mere  tools 
only  suffered.  It  is  folly  to  enumerate 
other  instances.  The  French  priests  in 
Hayti,  French  or  Spanish,  are  probably 
more  dissolute,  and  can  lie  to  order  with 
equal  precision.  So  throughout  all  S  outh- 
ern  America ;  so  now  in  those  provinces 
of  Mexico  which  are  still  doomed  to  ex- 
clusion from  the  world  and  national  soci- 
ety, laboring  helplessly  and  to  the  last 
gasp  -in  the  gripe  of  the  barbaric  and 
brutal  systems  in  church  and  state,  with 
which  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  order 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  the  iron  knights 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  were  permitted 
to  inflict  on  half  a  world. 

It  is  folly  to  shirk  a  question  of  such 
moment.  The  American  Republic  has 
determined  to  extend  the  area  of  its  insti- 
tutions, to  spread  its  peace  and  its  power 
over  this  new  world,  and  make  itself,  and, 
if  not  the  rights  of  humanity  at  all  events 
the  arms  of  men  respected  in  Europe,  and 
it  cannot  move  hand  or  foot  without  clash- 
ing instantly  with  this  church  and  state 
despotism.  And  why  shirk  it?  The 
Romish  church  in  our  very  heart,  is  hos- 
tile to  the  progress  of  Republicanism  ev- 
erywhere, democracy  everywhere,  and  the 
territorial  or  other  extension  of  American 
institutions  everywhere,  and  as  much  on 
this  continent  as  on  the  European.  The 
dread  of  Republican  influence  unites  in 
one  common  cause  the  ministry  and  any 
and  every  ministry  of  European  monar- 
chy with  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  New  York,  and  the  Jesuit  cardinals  of 
the  Pontificate.  The  bond  of  the  church 
admits  of  no  lesion ;  the  bond  of  monar- 
chic or  oligarchic  privilege  admits  of 
no  lesion.  The  United  States  has, 
by  the  recent  election,  condemned  con- 
servatism to  the  abysses  of  Erebus ;  and 
to  go  ahead  anywhere,  either  in  Cuba,  in 
Mexico,  upon  the  Pacific,  or  upon  the 
Mediterranean,  we  have  to  cope  with  the 
same  allied  enemies.  They  are  combined 
in  principle,  interest,  mode,  and  object  the 
world  over.  Who  are  those  American 
editors,  lecturers,  speakers,  and  reverend 
and  most  reverend  letter-writers,  who 
mercilessly  abused  and  belied  every  Euro- 
pean democracy  in  1847-8,  who  held  up 
as  sacred  in  Italy,  in  Hungary,  and  else- 
where, principles  giving  the  lie  in  every 
word  and  induction,  to  the  independence 
and  the  institutions  which  protect  them 
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here  ?  Who  but  the  very  parties  who 
glorify  the  miscreant  Bonaparte,  who  join- 
ed with  the  priests  of  Cuba,  Grenada,  and 
so  forth  have  formed  the  prop  of  conser- 
vatism here,  would  oppose  tooth  and  nail 
any  extension  of  our  republican  constitu- 
tion southward,  and  who  declare  this  is 
not  a  republic  by  necessity  or  by  con- 
stitution, but  may  become  and  ought 
to  become  a  Bet  of  little  monarchies 
or  oligarchies.  Who  are  those  in  Eu- 
rope most  jealous  and  hostile  to  our 
progress  and  our  democracy,  most  anxious 
to  keep  us  out  of  Cuba,  most  beneficent 
in  advice,  and  especially  devoted  to  Mr. 
Fillmore  and  the  other  enemies  of  Young 
America — the  very  parties  most  beloved 
and  most  adored  by  Mr.  Brownson. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  push  fur- 
ther an  idea  so  very  plain.  We  neither 
feel  regret  or  annoyance  at  the  fact,  that 
it  has  become  evident,  but  rather  rejoice 
that  America  has  at  last  fought  her  way 
through  hostility  and  delusion  to  so  dis- 
tinct a  view  of  her  enemies.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  see  the  "whites  of  the  eyes,"  of  all 
antagonists,  and  then  open  the  ball  in 
good  temper. 

Neither  will  it  be  imagined  by  the  most 
stupid  that  we  desire  any  limitation  in 
any  manner  of  religious  toleration,  nor 
that  we  hold  any  form  of  Catholicity  or 
of  anything  else  in  the  religious  line  to  be 
dangerous  in  the  remotest  degree  to  Amer- 
ican and  democratic  progress — not  cer- 
tainly that  we  have  any  faith  in  the  polit- 
ical virtue  of  those  who  violently  profess 
any  creed  or  dogma,  but  great  and  whole 
and  enduring  faith  in  the  power  and  in- 
corruptibility of  democracy.  It  would  be 
a  madness  and  a  treason  to  limit  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  of  religious  profes- 
sion, by  whomsoever  claimed  with  what- 
soever deadly  design  used  against  the  Re- 
public. It  is  sufficient  merely  to  expose 
such  designs,  and  prevent  a  corrupted  and 
bigoted  press,  or  a  conspiracy  oetween 
ambitious  bishops  here  and  a  tempo- 
ral church  abroad,  from  deluding  in  blind 
darkness  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  designs  of  European  monarchism 
and  conservatism  are  principally  carried 
out  in  this  Republic  through  the  arms  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  prin- 
cipal weapon  is  the  sectarian  Catholic 
press,  which,  as  its  English  readers  are 


principally  Irish,  assumes  also  an  exceed- 
ingly Irish  and  violently  Old  Fogy  patri- 
otism. It  writes  political  articles  in  Lit- 
any style,  such  as  u  power  of  Cass,  pro- 
tect us — from  red-head  and  bloody-bones, 
Lor*d  protect  us,"  and  other  devout  aspe- 
rities ;  refers  on  all  occasions,  such  as  the 
coming  of  Kossuth  and  the  massacre  of 
the  2d  of  December,  to  St  Bridget  and 
the  Holy  Fathers,  and  as  Irishmen  are 
democrats  in  the  blood  and  cannot  help  it, 
has  been  hitherto  violently  in  favor  of 
General  Cass,  as  the  representative  of 
that  fogy  wing  of  the  democratic  party 
most  incapable  of  doing  anything  new, 
and  most  dear  to  conservatism.  Good,  old- 
fashioned  democracy  it  has  always  been 
very  stiff  about  and  indulged  on  all 
things  dead  and  gone,  we  say,  in  violent 
democratic  spasms  It  was,  however,  the 
rarest  sport  to  watch  the  effect  of  a  new 
idea  among  these  transcendentally  odd 
fish.  The  country  and  church  were  im- 
mediately to  be  saved  from  all  sorts  of 
innovation,  blasphemy,  perdition  and 
damnation ;  and  the  poor  Irish  readers 
of  these  regurgitating  mud-volcanoes 
were  the  parties  called  upon  to  save  coun- 
try, church  and  themselves.  However, 
up  to  a  late  date,  this  singular  form  of 
Republican  literature  was  comparatively 
harmless.  It  was  never  an  instructor  and 
but  seldom  read,  except  by  poor  and  hum- 
ble voyagers  who  advertised  through  its 
pages  for  lost  brothers  or  sisters,  or  rela- 
tives who  had  wandered  far  out  of  sight 
of  their  kindred  into  the  hospitable  wilds 
of  the  Republic. 

The  progress,  however,  in  wealth  and 
political  knowledge  of  originally  a  very 
poor  population  ;  the  natural  and  inevit- 
able increase  of  democratic  commun- 
ities ;  but,  more  than  all,  the  necessities 
and  new  policy  of  the  Jesuitical  and 
temporally  ambitious  church,  soon  fasten- 
ed to  this  harmless  newspaper  fustian  a 
different  element  Roman  bishops  no 
longer  felt  inclined  to  hide  their  candle 
under  a  bushel  and  abstain  from  the  po- 
litical power  within  their  grasp.  The 
papacy  and  the  Veronese  conspirators 
needed  every  resource  to  check  democra- 
cy, mar  its  effects  abroad,  and  belie  to  us 
the  acts  and  intentions  of  its  European 
disciples.  Each  bishop  was  installed  in- 
to his  diocese,  and  each  bishop  installed 
into  his  diocese  his  organ.     Soon  the  sys; 
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tern  introduced  into  France  by  the  Je- 
suits was  in  active  vigor  over  this  conti- 
nent, and  for  years  its  exertions  have  been 
entirely  devoted  to  falsification  of  every 
European  movement,  praise  of  every 
crime  provided  it  were  perpetrated  against 
the  press,  or  against  toleration,  and  in- 
decent abuse  of  everv  political  exile  who, 
driven  out  by  despotism  abroad,  refused  to 
be  its  sycophant  here. 

When,  however,  it  became  evident  in 
1851,  that  a  new  and  more  vigorous  dem- 
ocratic idea  was  about  to  spring  into  life 
here,  it  assumed  against  the  political  men 
and  even  against  the  political  institutions 
of  our  country  a  more  decided  and  even 
more  violent  stand.  It  staked  its  last 
rest  on  fogyism  and  conservatism,  called 
as  usual  on  pious  Irish  men  and  women 
in  the  name  of  Holy  Mother,  and  so  forth, 
to  save  the  country  and  General  Cass,  and 
was  most  ridiculously  beaten.  For  up- 
wards of  a  twelvemonth,  that  is  from  the 
very  first  appearance  of  the  Democratic 
Review,  under  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  those  who  carried  it  and  Young 
Democracy  through  a  magnificent  cam- 

Eaign,  it  has  been  unmeasured  and  un- 
ounded  in  its  vituperations.  Leading 
public  men  were  denounced  as  dema- 
gogues, cut-throats,  infidels  and  what  not. 
With  reference  to  this  Review  in  partic- 
ular, no  single  argument  or  show  of  argu- 
ment was  ever  printed  by  it  or  spoken  by 
its  colloborateurs,  reverend  or  vagabond. 
True  to  the  fogy  style,  articles  were  pick- 
ed out,  and  distorted  into  all  kinds  of  pious- 
ly anathematising  type,  from  their  meaning 
to  the  very  opposite,  and  mutilated  so 
scientifically  and  brutally  in  limbs,  back, 
bones,  and  feature,  that  they  seemed 
actually  to  have  come  from  the  cells  and 
screws  of  the  Inquisition.  Then  it  pleased 
the  reverend  critics  to  assume  names  of 
gentlemen  as  those  of  the  writers ;  and  to 
belie  and  anathematize  and  howl  abuse  the 
most  abominable  and  the  most  laughable 
on  those  gentlemen.  To  recall  any  of 
these  expressions  would  be  unprofitable 
and  could  only  produce  derision  and  dis- 
gust. And  such  were  the  productions  of 
the  piously  religious  Roman  Catholic 
press  of  this  great  country. 

The  per  sound  of  this  devout  press,  so 
humbly  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Saviour,  is  another  curiosity.  The  object 
being  to  influence  Irishmen,  and  it  being 


taken  for  granted  that  any  fool  or  knave, 
or  blatant  madman,  could  lead  Irishmen  by 
the  nose,  the  greatest  interest  was  seem- 
ingly taken  in  all  things  Irish,  and  Mr. 
Greeley,  of  the  Tribune,  was  outdone  by 
the  Jesuits  in  sympathetic  affection  for 
the  persons  and  politics  of  Irishmen. — 
Both  were  working  in  the  same  boat,  one 
for  poor  old  General  Scott,  t'other  for 
poor  old  General  Cass,  both  with  the  com- 
mon end  of  electing  conservatism  and  de- 
feating the  Young  Democracy.     Now,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  naturalized  citi- 
zen may  have  the  beatitude  to  light  on 
these  lines,  and  we  beg  to  assure  him  that 
the  leading  editorial  persons  of  this  pi- 
ously Irish  confraternity,  who  had  such  a 
care  for  "  poor  Ireland  "  and  other  poor 
emigrants,  such  fears  of  their  being  led 
astray  religiously  and  politically,  have  not 
"  one  drop  of  the  real  Hibernian,"  in  their 
veins,  and  never  knew  how  to  bless  them- 
selves till  they  were  taught  to  take  their 
hats  off  for  the  operation  in  their  editorial 
rooms.  The  organ  of  Archbishop  Hughes, 
published  in  New  York,  is  of  this  class. — 
The  leading  quarterly  despotic  and  Ca- 
tholic organ,  the  Brownson  Review  before 
us,  edited  by  Mr.  Brownson,   is  of   this 
class*      We  dislike  accompanying  the 
name  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  a  man  of 
the   rarest    genius,  of  bold    and    keen 
thought  and  eloquence,  to  whom  we  desire 
to  pay  the  homage  genius  should  and  muBt 
always  command,  however  we  may  abhor 
the  political  ends  to  which  it  is  unhappi- 
ly and  vainly  abused — we  dislike  accom- 
panying the  name  of  such  a  man  with  that 
of  the  abominable  sheet,  libellous,  illiter- 
ate and  edited    by  a  person  who   has 
never    been    consistent    to    any    coun- 
try or  creed,  which  he  permits  to  dic- 
tate religion   and  politics  to   the  Irish 
naturalized  citizens  and  the  ancient  church 
in  his  charge.     This  is  the  accursed  evil 
of  connecting  religion  and  politics,  the 
mortal  cancer  which  has  eaten  up  and  be- 
fouled   with    its    corruption  the    whole 
church,  from  the  vulgar  bandit  who  plays 

*  Mr.  Brownson  usually,  we  believe,  writes  his 
name  Mr.  O'Brownson,  a  trick,  say  some  "  blasphe- 
mous Reds,"  to  impose  upon  the  Irish  population, 
and  a  very  shallow  one— but  we  do  not  believe  it. 
Mr.  B.'s  '•  O  "  is  not  the  true  Hibernian.  He  denies 
it— it  stands  for  "  Orson  "  or  "  Orestes,"  or  "  Ori- 
ginal Brownson,"  like  •'  Original  Jacobs,"  and  oth- 
er original?.  This  is,  indeed,  tho  only  original  thing 
about  him. 
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organ  to  the  pope  to  the  stupendously 
vulgar  despot-loving  American  who  plays 
cardinal  to  an  Irish-born  bishop  in  New 
York.  Talk  no  more  about  the  designs 
of  infidels,  the  writings  of  heretics,  the 
machinations  of  socialists  and  the  devil, 
and  what  not  against  ;<the  faith."  No 
multitude  of  infidels,  or  heretics,  or  so- 
cialists, or  devils,  could  machinate  such 
destruction  against  any  creed,  or  faith  or 
system,  as  the  exhibition  of  one  such  vile 
advocacy  as  this  in  its  favor.  The  atro- 
cious system  of  which  this  is  but  an  exam- 
ple has  destroyed  and  will  destroy  utterly 
the  wliole  scheme  of  political-religion  it 
was  fabricated  to  uphold  and  make  of 
what  was  once  noble  the  very  relics  dis- 
gusting. A  fallen  church,  even  a  ruined 
cloister,  or  rough  pile  of  stone  which 
has  stood  like  a  sentinel  on  the  highway 
of  ages,  whether  it  be  in  the  deserts  of 
interior  America,  the  wastes  of  Thibet, 
or  beyond  the  black  Nile,  is  forever  grand 
and  beautiful  to  all  men.  But  a  "  church  " 
which  falls  from  tho  deliberate  use  of 
such  abominable  practices  of  corruption, 
can  leave  only  relics  reeking  with  their 
foulness  and  repulsive  to  any  hereafter 
capable  of  estimating  the  ideas  of  gran- 
deur or  reverence  for  anything. 

Other  curious  characters  there  are  in 
this  severely  pious,  this  exemplarily  vir- 
tuous, this  patriotically  democratic  and 
disinterestedly  Irish  press  of  America. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  them. 
One  point  is  remarkable.  The  chief 
editorial  power  is  not  Irish.  And  it  must 
be  to  our  readers  a  matter  of  astonishment, 
that  while  the  desperately  illiberal  and 
stupidly  conservative  amongst  us  rail  at  our 
foreign  population  of  what  is  called 
"  Catholic  birth  "  as  dangerous  to  our  re- 
publican institutions,  to  democracy  and 
to  progress — the  only  influences  which 
endeavor  to  make  them  dangerous,  and 
warp  their  thoroughly  republican  though 
often  ignorant  or  superstitious  minds 
against  democracy  and  progress,  are  al- 
most without  exception  American,  and 
pretentiously  and  boastingly  American ; 
are  the  writings  and  chicanery  of  native 
born  American  citizens,  and  of  men  who 
claim  to  be  educated,  and  certainly  have 
no  right  to  claim  impunity  on  the  score 
of  ignorance.  For  one  educated  or  igno- 
rant foreigner  acting  as  the  toady  and  the 
organ,  and   the  vile   conveniency  of  am- 


bitious priests  or  monarchs  against  oar 
republic  and  its  destinies,  you  will  find  at 
this  hour  a  score  of  educated  and  born 
Americans.  We  can  point  them  out 
abroad,  in  every  European  capital,  in  ev- 
ery American  republic  or  island,  syco- 
phants to  papistical  Jesuitism,  and  pan- 
der ers  to  what-so  power  may  be,  for  the 
time,  most  beastly  and  tyrannic.  Their 
backbone  and  only  national  semblance  of 
power  at  home  was  that  late  Whig  party, 
one  wretched  limb  of  which  yet  nominally 
exists  in  the  person  and  administration 
of  Mr.  Fillmore.  The  publicist  fogy- 
ism  of  this  an ti- American  American- 
ism, has  crept  into  holes  leaving  but 
two  wretched  remnants  quivering  in 
the  cold  solitude  of  desertion  and  de- 
rision, the  Washington  Republic,  and 
the  Washington  Union,  one  being  Fill- 
more and  Cass,  for  '56,  t'other  Cass 
and  Fillmore  for  ditto — twin  manes  of 
Conservatism  and  Resurrection.  The  on- 
ly publicist  element  of  Conservatism,  the 
only  anti- American  focus  of  any  consis- 
tency or  endurance  round  which  this  par- 
alytic Resurrectionary  faction  can  steady 
itself  on  this  side  the  grave,  is  this  one, 
wretched  as  it  is,  of  Roman  monarchic 
and  conservative  church  policy.  It  is 
sought  to  drag  up  this  upon  the  heels  of 
young  democracy,  and  check  or  balk  its 
steps  ;  nay,  to  trip  it  or  swamp  or  jostle 
it  in  '56  !  To  what  vile  uses  may  not  a 
politician  stoop.  Demagogueism  UVes  on 
flattery,  and  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  we  may  yet  see  the  sycophant 
of  Louis  Phillippe  becoming  the  jack- 
all  in  America  of  Louis  N.  Bonaparte 
and  his  papistically  monarchic  "edee." 
What  better  ally  than  this  American  con- 
servative and  Roman  Catholic  organiza- 
tion ?  Do  you  want  the  "  foreign  vote  "  ? 
Here  is  the  dogmatic  power,  fertile,  even 
to  teeming  in  superlative  slang-whanging. 
Do  you  too  "  love  that  rich  Irish  brogue," 
or  will  you  get  this  Holy  Apostolic  organ- 
ization to  endorse  you,  and  a  week's  prac- 
tice will  make  you  as  confounded  an  Irish- 
man as  the  best  Roman  Catholic  ed- 
itor. Do  you  want  anybody  to  own  Cuba 
but  us,  and  so  keep  it  out  of  the  fold  of 
democracy  ?  Here  are  your  Catholic 
friends,  ready  to  pray  in  print  to  the  Holy 
Ignatius  Loyola  to  keep  Cuba  for  himself 
and  Queen  Christina.  Do  you  want 
the   Church  to  own   that  Central  Am- 
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erica  still,  and  the  republicans  tram- 
pled under  foot  still,  and  more  Clayton 
and  Bulwer  treaties  atad  more  Web- 
ster prqjets  still  ?  Here  .is  the  Catholic 
newspaper  organization  ready  to  hand. 
Do  you  want  to  abuse  and  maltreat  Italy, 
and  sell  even  Rome  again  through  a  "  Cass 
Junior  "  to  "  the  instrument  of  God,"  L. 
N.  Bonaparte  ?  Does  not  your  religiously 
conservative  organization  of  newspapers, 
lecturers,  quarterly  reviewers,  just  want  the 
same  ?  Po  you  wish  to  abuse  infidels  and 
Beds,  and  attack,  as  Mr.  Fillmore  has  so 
magnanimously  and  chivalrously  done  in 
his  beautiful  message,  the  "  impertinent 
interference  of  irresponsible  foreigners  ?" 
Your  Catholic  organization  has  any 
amount  of  brutal  falsehood  on  hand, 
mounted  on  the  curse  of  Ernulphus,  ready 
printed  and  published  to  help  you.  In 
short,  if  you  wish  to  enchain  Republican- 
ism'on  this  continent  of  its  own  acquisi- 
tion and  of  its  splendor,  to  degrade  Amer- 
ica for  evermore,  you  can  have  no  more 
faithful,  zealous,  and  persevering  adjutants 
than  these  of  the  Roman  and  Holy  Apos- 
tolic Alliance  newspaper  organization. 

Its  chief  is  Mr.  O'Brownson.  His  or- 
gan is  a  quarterly  grind.  We  earnestly 
recommend  it  as  the  Old  Fogy  magazine, 
decidedly  above  any  in  type,  and  gram- 
mar and  wit,  which  have  yet  been  laid  be- 
fore us.  It  is  as  unscrupulous  as  any  and 
decidedly  more  able  and  abusive.  It  is  al- 
ready established,  which  the  rest  are  de- 
cidedly not.  It  has  the  "  foreign  vote  " 
— has  it  not  ?  It  is  the  especial  organ  of 
the  priests,  who  can  pay  for  it,  and  gives 
the  cue  and  direction  to  all  the  papistical- 
ly  monarchical  press  of  the  country.  The 
most  reverend  bisops  endorse  it,  or  it  en- 
dorses them — in  the  new  church  order,  it 
has  not  been  decided  yet  which  is  the  high- 
er grade,  the  plain- Bishop  or  his  Eminence 
the  devout  editor.  Mr.  O'Brownson  him- 
self is  ready  for  anything  and  does  every- 
thing, "  for  the  sake  of  God,  not  of  man." 
And  that  you  may  judge  how  useful  he  may 
be  we  lay  a  few  of  his  characteristics  before 
you,  not  in  anger,  not  to  quarrel  or  even 
to  argue  with  any  of  his  conclusions, 
but  for  the  simple  purpose  of  showing 
from  the  accredited  organ  of  the  monarch- 
ical-papistic mission  in  America  the  avow- 
ed designs  of  it  and  its  coadjutors. 

In  the  late  political  campaign  the  whole 
conservative  and  an ti- American  force  was 
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bent  on  the  nomination  of  Cass  and  Scott. 
The  nomination  of  the  latter  only  was  suc- 
cessful.    Prior  and  anterior  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Pierce,  the  Democratic  Re- 
view came  in  for  its  share  of  religious  bil- 
lingsgate ;  but  it  did  not  hurt  us.    Pierce 
was  nominated.     Then  the  reader  may  re- 
member all  the  "  Catholic  "  dodges  brought 
against  General  Pierce — how  he  was  born 
in  a  State,  which  State,  before  he  was 
born,  was  foolish  enough  to  enact  itself  a 
bigot ;  and  how  he  was  not  strong  enough 
though  a  democrat,  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  State — how  a  lady  of  General 
Scott's  family  had  become  a  member  of  a 
religious  order,  and  how  he  was  not  mean 
enough  to  kill  her  for  that  same — how  he 
"loved  that  rich  Irish  brogue,"  how  he 
subscribed  money  to  a  Catholic  church, 
how  he  advocated  the  rights  of  foreigners, 
and  how  he  did  not  hang  in  Mexico  a  pack 
of  them   whom  he  should  have  hanged 
twice  as  high  as  Haman,  or  higher,  be- 
ing Irish  and  traitors — as  old  Irish  An- 
drew would  have  done,  &c,  &c,  &c.     It 
was  supposed  that   Irish   and  Catholics 
were  to  be  taken  by  the  old  dodges,  that 
the  late  struggles  in  Europe  and  the  ever- 
lasting onward  aspiration  of  democracy  in 
our  Republic  had  neither  attraction  nor 
claim  for  t/ie?n.  In  these  exigencies  appear- 
ed the  letter  which  we  now  give  from 
Archbishop  Hughes.     It  is  surmised  to 
have    been  written    to   a    "Mr.  T.  J. 
Semmes,  of  Louisiana,"  and  to  have  been 
published  by  that  imaginarily  high-spirit- 
ed American,  of  "  large  Catholic  educa- 
tion," in  the  Catholic  and  Irish  papers  of 
the  Union.     Now  it  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that,  as  a  Catholic,  no  man  has  a 
vote  in  this  Union,  but  simply  as  a  citizen ; 
and  if  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  when  a 
bishop  is  applied  to  by  a  man  as  a  Catho- 
lic, on  such  a  subject,  his  duty  is  to  say 
that  as  a  bishop  he  has  no  political  juris- 
diction, and  that  therefore  he  has  nothing 
to  say  on  the  subject,  one  way  or  the  oth- 
er, it  might  be  concluded  syllogistically 
and  by  all  the  rules  of  dogmatic  theolo- 
gy, that  the  archbishop  in  question  might 
have  shortened  his  note  to  a  line,  said  so 
much  and  there  ended.     But  that  did  not 
suit.     The  letter  begins  as  follows  : 

New  York,  Sept.  17,  '52. 
Dear  Sir:  T  hare  rend  through,  and  carefully, 
the  letter  which  you  addressed  to  me,  muler  date  of 
the  11th  instant,  in  regard  to  the  inipeudiug  elec- 
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tion  for  President  of  tho  United  States,  and  the 
part  which  you  think  the  Catholic  citizens  of  the 
republic  ou&ht  to  take  in  it. 

To  which,  as  we  have  said,,  the  plain 
answer  is  that,  as  a  Catholic,  no  man  has 
a  right  to  vote,  that  as  bishop  he  had  no- 
thing to  say  on  the  subject,  the  assertion 
of  either  voting  as  Catholics,  or  advising 
as  political  bishop  being  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
Republic.  But  he  proceeds  as  Bishop 
Hughes  to  discuss  the  political  candidates : 

The  two  candidates  presented  are  General  Scott 
and  General  Pierce.  The  entire  American  people 
appear  to  be  nearly  equally  divided  in  opinions  as 
to  which  of  these  two  will  make  the  better  chief 
magistrate.  This  fact  seems  to  intimate  a  general 
opinion  that  the  country  will  be  tafe  under  the  four 
years  Presidency  of  either. 

Now  the  entire  American  people  were 
not  u  nearly  equally  divided,"  as  any  one 
of  less  discrimination  knew,  unless  the  ve- 
ry green  Vermont  be  one  moiety  or  half 
of  the  United  States  and  appurtenances ; 
and  whether  they  were  or  not  so  nearly 
u  equally  divided,"  the  statement,  wholly 
unnecessary  as  it  was,  being  directed  to 
the  Catholic  and  ^foreign  population,  con- 
tains a  suggestion  that  that  population 
was  also,  or  might  be,  "  equally  divided  " 
between  democracy  and  conservatism, 
which  it  neve?'  Jiad  been  and  teas  not. — 
We  will  not  accompany  Archbishop 
Hughes'  name  with  a  svggcstio  falsi  ;  but 
merely  call  this  dodge,  suggestio  dubieta- 
tis,  very  adroitly  done,  calculated  to  draw 
off  the  u  foreign  vote  "  from  the  young  de- 
mocracy, and  to  strengthen  conservatism 
on  its  death-bed.  As  to  the  last  period  of 
the  above  extract,  the  Jesuitical  manner 
in  which  indifference  is  recommended  on  a 
subject  as  that  of  involving  a  radical 
change  in  the  councils  and  policy  of  the 
Bepublic,  is  singularly  disrespectful  to 
the  Bepublic,  and  hides  at  the  same  time 
the  points  at  issue,  conservatism  the  most 
wretched,  degrading  and  ruinous,  against 
the  very  life  of  democracy  the  world  over. 

But  the  next  sentence  is  beautiful : 

As  to  the  Catholics,  they  have  never  been  con- 
sulted as  to  tho  unlimited  ohoiee  between  these 
two. 

Indeed !  "  never  consulted,"  and  espe- 
cially "as  to  unlimited  choice  between 
the  two!"    How  sad — how  irreligious. — 


The  Roman-Monarchist  Convention  of 
Bishops  met  at  Baltimore,  were  not  in  for- 
ma ecclesias  consulted  as  to  presidential 
candidates  by  the  conjoint  democratic  and 
whig  conventions  of  the  American  people, 
which  subsequently  met  at  Baltimore ! 
The  archbishop  continues : 

The  probability  is  that,  like  their  fellow-citizens 
of  other  denominations,  they  will  be  divided — 
gome  voting  for  one  candidate  and  tome  for  the 
other* 

Exactly  so  :  at  all  events  they  should 
be :  yet  they  were  not — how  funny !  All 
went  for  Pierce,  hand  over  fist ;  but  yet 
the  archbishop  cometh  it  soft : 

Like  others,  they  are  liable  to  err  in  their  choice. 
But  under  all  circumstances  I  should  prefer  that, 
voting  honestly,  each  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, they  should  err  with  the  minority,  or  (what 
is  equally  possible)  with  the  majority  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens of  all  denominations,  rather  than  see 
them  guarded  against  such  danger  of  erring  in 
their  choice  of  Piesident,  by  any  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence. 

Of  course  you  should  prefer ;  but  was 
or  was  not  the  "  ecclesiastical  influence  " 
thereby  exercised  ?  "  Should  prefer  "  vo- 
ting honestly  with  the  minority  ! 

Now  the  minority  was  notoriously  the 
little  party  of  General  Scott  and  conserva- 
tism! Queer  coincidence — very — purely 
accidental  though  and  not  intended. 

And  this  document .  eminently  becom- 
ing an  American  citizen,  who  could  safely 
don  the  purple  of  a  bishop  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes,  but  not  certainly  becoming 
Archbishop  Hughes,  who  is  and  was  a  cit- 
izen already,  concludeth  religiously  as 
herein  followeth : 

I  am  satisfied  that  with  yonr  enlightened  mind 
and  large  Catholic  education,  you  will  appreciate 
the  reasons  on  which  this,  my  humble  opinion,  is 
founded,  whether  or  not  you  will  agree  with  mo  in 
regard  to  ty<  justice  and  expediency.  In  any  event, 
however,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribo  myself  your  sin- 
cere and  devoted  servant  in  Christ. 

t  John,  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

Not  having  "  John's  "  mark  in  our  of- 
fice, the  printer  can  use  a  "  dagger.9'  It 
is  perfectly  appropriate. 

It  was  necesssary,  however,  to  explain 
to  the  vulgar  people,  (for  whom  the  church 
has  such  holy  contempt,  both  in  Europe  ' 
and  here,)  the  equivocation  and  hints 
of  the  above  supremely  discreet  epis- 
tle. Mr.  O'Brownson,  D.  D.,  had  long 
been  dodging  with  fervent  piety  in  the 
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same  track,  and  published  immediately 
before  the  election,  but  exactly  in  time  to 
injure  democracy,  an  article  of  rare  so- 
phism and  ridiculous  abuse.*  It  starts 
by  explaining  that  we  may  at  any  time 
become,  according  to  the  constitution,  a 
monarchy  or  monarchies,  an  oligarchy  or 
oligarchies,  and  that  such  is  the  true  Ro- 
man apostolic  design.  The  Union  of  the 
States  is  no  necessity,  as  you  will  see : 

Political  parties  [says  Mr.  Brownson]  consequent- 
ly, under  our  system,  arc  to  be  considered  in  a  two- 
fold relation, — in  relation  to  the  genoral  govern- 
ment and  in  relation  to  State  government,  or,  as 
we  may  say,  to  government  in  gentral.  The  two 
relations  have  no  necessary  dependence  on  one  an- 
other. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Union  being 
thus  determined,  another  fact  is  plain  : 

A  national  democratic  party  is  under  our  sys- 
tem an  absurdity,  for  all  the  quostions  which  per- 
tain to  the  constitution  of  government  in  general 
are  reserved  to  the  several  State  governments. 
Questions  of  aristocracy,  of  democracy,  oligarchy, 
of  liberty  or  slavery,  universal  or  restricted  suf- 
frage, social  equality,  and  the  like,  belong  to  a  par- 
ty as  a  State  party,  not  as  a  federal  or  national 
party. 

And  the  reasons  of  that  being  so,  are 
as  follows : 

The  State  governments  have  a  character  of  thoir 
own,  as  republican,  democratic,  aristocratic,  free 
States  or  slave  States  ;  the  general  government  has 
no  character  of  its  own  and  takes  whatever  charac- 
ter it  has  from  the  States  creating  it.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessarily democratic  or  aristocratic,  infacor  of  pop- 
ular freedom  or  opposed  to  it.  True,  Congress  is 
bound  to  guaranty  to  each  State  a  republican  con- 
stitution; but  whether  the  guaranty  is  to  the 
Union  that  each  State  shall  be  republican,  or  a 
guaranty  of  the  Union  to  each  Stato  of  a  republi- 
can constitution,  if  such  be  its  choice,  may  perhaps 
be  a  question.  If  the  latter  interpretation  be  ad- 
missible, tho  States  may,  if  they  choose,  adopt  the 

MONARCHICAL     FORM      OF     GOVERNMENT,     and    the 

Union  be  thus  a  union  of  monarchical  instead  of 
simplo  republican  States,  without  any  change  in  its 
own  character  or  constitution.  But  if  this  interpre- 
tation, as  generally  held,  and  most  likely  correctly 
held,  be  inadmissible,  and  it  is  obligatory  on  every 
State  to  adopt  and  maintain  the  republican  form 
of  government,  still  no  State  is  bound  to  adopt  a 
democratic  constitution.  A  republican  government 
does  by  no  means  necessarily  imply  a  democratic 
government.  Rome  was  a  republic,  but  it  was  ne- 
ver a  democracy ;  Venice  was  a  republic,  but  it  was 
an  aristocracy,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an  oligarchy ; 
Switzerland,  Holland,  were  both  republics  at  the 
time  of  our  Revolution,  but  neither  showed  any  in- 
clination  to  a  democracy.  France,  while  wo  are 
writing,  is  a  Republic,  but  the  whole  positive  pow- 


*  "  Politics  and  Political  Parties,"  Brownson's 
Quarterly  Review,  October,  1852.  Boston,  Greene, 
(Catholic booksellers'  list.), 'Cambridgo:  Medcalf 
&  Company,  printers  to  the  University.  What  a 
ridiculous  University. 


er  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  the  prince-president, 
and  the  people  have,  even  with  universal  suffrage, 
only  a  qualified  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment, similar  in  its  nature,  though  not  in  iis  form, 
to  the  trubunitial  veto  under  tho  republican  consti- 
tution of  ancient  Rome.  According  to  the  usage  of 
writers  on  government  at  the  time  the  Foderal  Con- 
stitution was  framed  and  adopted,  <i  republican  gov- 
ernment is  any  government  without  a  king  or  em- 
peror. Under  any  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, then,  the  States  have  reserved  to  themselves 
the  right  to  adopt  any  form  of  government  not  mo- 
narchical. They  may  vest  the  whole  power  of  the 
State  in  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  in  the  class  of 
rich  men,  of  poor  men,  in  two  or  more  classes  com- 
bined, or  governing  as  separate  estates,  or  they  may 
vest  it  in  the  whole  people,  whether  noblo  or  igno- 
ble, learned  or  unleurned,  rioh  or  poor,  and  which- 
ever they  do  tho  government  will  be  republican  and 
perfectly  compatible  both  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  of  Uie  Union. 

We  cannot  without  offence  to  the  read- 
er, and  humiliation  to  ourselves,  stoop  to 
debate  these  sentences.  The  significance 
of  explaining  to  the  foreign  and  Catholic 
population  of  this  country  on  the  eve  of 
an  election  of  which  a  military  conserva- 
tive was  a  candidate^  that  France  is  or 
was  a  Republic,  and  very  comfortable  and 
happy,  as  such  after  the  2d  of  December,' 
'51,  is  evident.  The  emigrant  population 
of  this  country  *has  to  pass  through  the 
ordeal  of  such  abominations  instilled  into 
them  by  Americans,  before  they  can  ar- 
rive at  the  rudiments  of  democracy. 

With  this  programme  of  intentions  the 
article  drives  to  a  conclusion  ;  that  there 
being  no  "national  democratic  party," 
Catholics  should  vote  as  Catholics  and 
as  Archbishop  Hughes  and  0 'Brownson 
direct  them.  It  would  be  a  folly  to 
trace  all  the  steps.  But  one  or  two 
extracts  about  federal  monarchism  and  the 
"  Republic  of  the  Respectabilities,"  may 
be  ornamental.  The  democracy  of  Tho- 
mas Jefferson  is  thus  disposed  of : 

It  was,  therefore,  a  policy  which,  with  such  a  bold 
and  enterprising  people,  and  in  a  country  of  such 
rich  and  varied  natural  resources  as  ours,  could  by 
no  human  possibility  be  practicable,  except  for  a 
very  brief  period. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  the  monarchic 
schemes  of  Hamilton  and  other  flatterers 
of  the  venerable  Washington,  is  elevated 
on  the  royal  platform  as  follows  : 

The  tendency  of  tho  Federalists,  if  pushed  to  its 
extreme,  might  have  swallowed  up  the  States  in 
the  Union,  and  deprived  us  of  the  advantages  of 
that  federative  element  so  essential  in  our  system  of . 
government.  But  the  general  policy  of  the  party 
was  unobjectionable,  and  has,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  particulars,  been  adopted  to  the  let- 
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ter  by  the  Republican  party,  and  become  the  nettled 
policy  of  the  country. 

There  being  no  "national  democratic 
party,"  who  then  is  this  "  Republican 
party  r"  this  party  who  u  settled  the  pol- 
icy of  the  country  ?" 

Here  are  two  other  rich  extracts : 

The  Federalists  lored  liberty,  and  were  as  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifice  for  it  as  wore  their  opponents ; 
but  they  and  the  Republican*  did  not  mean  the  tame 
thing  by  liberty. 

The  difference  is  explained : 

Both,  as  we  have  said,  were  republican,  both  as- 
serted the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  origin 
of  government  in  convention  ;  but  the  Federalists 
inclined  to  a  republic  of  the  respectabilities,  and 
the  Republicans  to  a  democracy. 

"  The  Republic  of  the  Respecta- 
bilities !" 

Pray,  sir,  has  iiot  Mr.  Bonaparte  "  in- 
clined to  the  Republic  of  the  Respecta- 
bilities," and  is  he  not  tlie  "  Respectable  "? 
Does  not  he  "  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,"  three  times  tried,  exclusive  of  a 
democracy  ?  And  a'int  it  fine  !  The  Re- 
public of  the  Respec — and  that  is  your 
example  for  us,  and  your  sacred  u  instru- 
ment of  the  Most  High  ?"  Mr.  B.  is,  we 
declare,  an  American. 

But  the  u  difference  "  is  easily  explain- 
ed. American  democracy  is  the  u  Sans- 
Culottcs,"  the  Mountain,  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  so  forth.  Hear  this  Ameri- 
can person — or  rather,  this  person  who  is 
an  American,  "with  the  blood  &c, 
&c.,"— 

The  difference  between  the  two  parties  was  anal- 
ogous to  that  between  the  Girondins  and  the 
Mountain  or  Jacobins  in  France.  Both  agreed  in 
rejecting  monarchy  and  decapitating  the  king ; 
but  the  Girondins  were  for  retaining  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bourgeoisie, — the  merchants, 
manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and  property-holders, 
who  would  supply  the  place  of  the  old  nobility; 
but  the  Jacobins  insisted  on  plnciug  tho  power  of 
the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  sans  culottes  or  the 
ptpulacc,  where  it  would  be  mare  generally  at  the 
service  of  the  demagogue*. 

And  we  are  the  demagogues ! 

We  must  take  two  more  extracts. 

Here  is  a  rare  defence  of  anarchy.  It 
is  the  "  first  reason  "  why  "  equality  "  is 
44  objectionable  ";  Democracy  says,  says 
he,  that — 

Before  the  law  of  nature,  and  even  before  the 
eternal  law,  all  men  are  equal;  and  if  all.are  equal, 


no  one  has  a  right  to  govern  another,  and  oonie 
quently  every  government  of  man  over  man,  or  of 
men  over  men,  must  be  founded  in  usurpation,  and 
every  one  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  resist  it 
whenever  he  pleases,  which  is  anarchy. 

Now  was  not  this  government  founded 
by  the  American  Sans  Culottes  on  equali- 
ty, and  is  there  or  has  there  ever  been  an 
44  usurpation  ?"     Is  it  yet  anarchy  ? 

And  Louis  N.  Bonaparte,  is  he  not  an 
usurper  ?  was  not  his  Republic  founded 
on  equality,  and  ergo,  is  not  his  rule  anar- 
chy ?  Yet  you  call  it  44  law  and  order," 
and  you  like  it  and  prefer  it. 

The  "  law  and  order  "  anarchist  con- 
tinues : 

Hence,  democratic  governments  are  always  the 
most  arbitrary  of  all  governments,  and  the  most 
oppressive  and  merciless  of  all  tyrants  in  every 
land  are  always  the  democrats  who  happen  fsr  a 
moment  to  find  themselves  in  power,  as  was  abun- 
dantly proved  in  the  old  French  Revolution,  and  as 
has  been  fully  confirmed  bv  the  horrors  of  the  re- 
cent Red  Republican  revolutions.     The  world 

HAS  IfO  NAME  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  DEMOCRATIC  rig- 

ime  but  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

How  the  "  Church  "  meant  the  Catho- 
lic vote  to  go  is  no  longer  a  secret — clear- 
ly not  democratic.  We  are  now  under 
44  the  complete  democratic  regime  " — does 
it  not  look  like  a  Reign  of  Terror  ?  Eh  J 
Raw-Head  and  Bloody  Bones  ? 

We  skip  minor  matters,  and  come  at 
once  to  present  times.  After  some  abun- 
dant pages,  intended  by  this  American  to 
instruct 44  foreign  born  population."  he  re- 
turns to  the  charge. 

"  So  here  we  are,"  quoth  the  Reverend  Divine. 
Which  party  shall  we  support?  Really,  if  we  were 
not  in  some  sense  obliged  to  Bap  port  one  party  or 
the  other,  or  throw  away  our  votes,  we  would  sap- 
port  neither.  •  »  •  The  Democrats  proclaim 
tn  their  creed  the  whole  Jacobinical  theory  of  gov- 
ernment without  any  reserve,  and  in  principle  de- 
clare illegal  and  tyrannical  all  the  governments  of 
the  world  not  democratic,  that  is,  all  except  oar 
own.  and,  consequently,  the  right  of  the  people,  ia 
every  country  except  ours,  to  resist  and  overthrow 
the  existing  government,  and  of  oar  own  govern- 
ment and  people  to  run,  whenever  we  choose,  to 
their  assistance.  They  lay  down  the  principle  that 
authorises  the  Jacobinical  intervention  preached  by 
Kossuth,  and  as  many  fillibustcr  expeditions 
against  Cuba,  Mexico,  or  any  other  cvnntiy,  as 
the  desperadoes  among  us,  foreign  and  native,  may 
tiud  themselves  able  or  disposed  to  tit  out.  They 
also  adopt  a  resolution  asserting  the  justice  of  tfie 
late  Mexican  war,  so  that  whoever  vote*  for  the  par- 
ty candidates  must  subscrilte  to  the  assertion  thai 
that  most  unnecessary  and  iniquitous  war  ira*  just. 
The  Whig  platform  in  these  respects  is  less  objec- 
tionable, and  asserts  no  abstract  doctrines,  or  gen- 
eral principles  that  we  cannot,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, accept.  *  *  »  The  principal  dangers 
the  country  has  to  apprehend  are  such  as  result  truoa 
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democratic  excess  or  the  abase  of  republicanism. 
"*  *  *  In  our  foreign  relations,  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  arise  from  the  spirit  of  democratic  or 
republican  propagandists,  manifesting?  itself  in  pi- 
ratical expeditions  like  those  against  Cuba,  and  in 
popular  and  governmental  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  foreign  nations,  to  aid  the  Red  Re- 
publican revolutionists  in  overthrowing  monarchi- 
cal institutions  and  establishing, — the  Reign  of 
Terror." 

The  hyphen  ( — )  is  in  the  original,  and 
an  horrific  hyphen  it  is  to  truth,  grammar, 
and  chronology.  And  these  declarations 
were  put  forth  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
monarchic  bishops,  through  their  accepted 
organ,  against  the  election  of  Pierce. 

We  pass  over  the  "  least  dangerous  " 
advocacy  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  lull  en- 
dorsement of  Mr.  Webster  as,  in  foreign 
matters,  a  "radical  revolutionist. "  A 
dry  shot  is  put  in  for  General  Scott,  for 
that  his  friends  are  "  as  strong  in  their 
sympathies  (in  his  sympathies  !)  with  the 
foreign  revolutionists  as  is  any  section  of 
the  democratic  party."  "  Mr.  Seward,  of 
New  York,"  is  a  particularly  confidential 
friend  of  O'Brownson's,  and  goes  it  strong 
for  radicalism  in  "  boasting  to  ws,"  viz., 
O'Brownson.  "  It  was  also  under  a  Whig 
administration  that  the  piratical  expedi- 
tions were  fitted  out,"  and  so  forth.  And 
"  it  was  this  same  administration  that 
brought  Kossuth  here,  and  greeted  his  ar- 
rival with  a  " — 

*  With  a  national  salute." 

But  we  scorn  to  show  up  this  buffoon- 
ery further.  Speaking  of  Pierce,  the 
organ  of  the  hierarchy  says : 

We  fear  that  his  administration  will  accept  the 
policy  urged  upon  us  by  Lad  wig  Kossuth,  alias 
Alexander  Smith,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society.  He  is  warmly  supported  by 
Senator  Douglas,  the  pet  candidate  of  the  Fillibus- 
ters,  and  by  that  organ  of  the  foreign  radicals  and 
revolutionists  who  have  fled  hither  to  save  their 
necks  from  the  halter  they  so  richly  mkkit  for  their 
deeds  in  their  own  country, — tho  Democratic  Re- 
view. *  *  *  All  appearances  indicate  that  a 
Democratic  administration  would  favor  secretly,  if 
not  openly,  effective  measures  to  revolutionize  Cu- 
ba, and  detach  it  from  Spain,  and  very  likely  kindle 
another  war  with  Mexico,  and  annex  the  greater 

{>art  of  its  territory  to  the  Union.  It  would  most 
ikely  seek  to  rival  in  this  respect  tho  Polk  admin- 
istration, %nd  would,  without  any  doubt,  find  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  sustaining  it.  "  Expan- 
sive Democracy  "  would  be  in  power,  and  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  conducted  on  the  "  manifest  des- 
tiny "  principle.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  all  this, 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  find  that  we  are ;  but 
we  fear  we  are  not.  Under  this  point  of  view,  a 
point  of  view  of  especial  importance  to  us  as  Cath- 


olics, for  the  red  revolutions  and  filibuster  cam- 
paigns are  primarily  directed  asainst  the  Church 
of  God.  we  think  the  damrer  would  be  somewhat 
less  under  a  Whig  than  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion. We  must  also  remember,  and  we  beg  our 
Catholic  friends  not  to  forget,  that  it  was  not  a 
Whig,  but  a  leading  Democrat.  Mr.  Pclk's  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  who  raised  tho  cry  qf  '•  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Alliance/'  which,  if  effected,  would 
prove  simply  an  alliance  of  the*  Protestant  world 
against  the  Catholic. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  given  by  the  Cath- 
olic Hierarchy  to  their  "  anti-Anglo- 
Saxon"  Catholic  friends  through  their 
mouth-piece,  Mr.  O'Brownson,  an  Amer- 
ican. Did  his  fathers  ever  partake  in  a 
revolution — he  never  did — and  was  it 
"  decided  against  the  church  of  God  ?" — 
Did  they  not  "  so  richly  merit  the  hal- 
ter ?» 

Alas  !  alas  !  "  The  days  of  chivalry 
are  ended  " — so  says  Jearaes — tho  honor- 
able halter,  in  modern  heraldry,  is  not 
even  equal  to  the  bar  sinister.  Better 
sell  religion,  tobacco,  or  medals,  and  be 
one  of  the  "Kepublic  of  the  Kespeota- 
bilities." 

Now,  who  is  this  "  Catholic  friend  " 
who  thus  addresses  Irishmen.  He  Has  a 
pedigree,  of  course  he  has — the  O'Brown- 
sons  have,  and  here  is  his,  sanctioned  by 
the  clergy : 

"  Scott,'*  says  this  Catholic  Irish  organ,  "  has  be<»n 
accused  of  Native  Americanism.  •  •  •  •  We 
are  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  pettish  letter  he  is 
said  to  have  written  some  years  ago,  but  which  he 
has  sufficiently  retracted.  This  question  of  Native 
Americanism  is  one  that  requires  to  be  treated 
with  great  delicacy,  and  our  friends  of  foreign  birth 
must  be  careful  how  they  touch  it,  lest  they  bring 
about  the  very  evil  they  seek  to  guard  against. 
We,  as  our  readers  well  know,  have  not  the  least 
conceivable  sympathy  with  political  Native  Ameri- 
canism ;  but,  nevertheless,  tee  are  American,  Am- 
erican born  and  reared,  as  our  ancestors  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  us." 

Why !  he  had  "  ancestors  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,"  and  had  he  never 
any  before  ?  Poor  listening  Irish  Catho- 
lics may  well  remark  that  the  ancestors 
spent  long  enough  in  producing  so  little. 
And  where  did  the  producing  properties 
of  O'Brownson  grow  ?  In  his  quarterly 
religious  grind,  just  published,*  he  tells 
us,  and  "  we  pray  our  Catholic  friends  to 
remark,'9  for  he  seems  determined  to  di- 
vide himself  from  them,  and   show  his 


*  Brownson's  Quarterly.    Third  Series.    No.  1 
January,  1853.    At  all  the  religious  counters. 
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title  to  the  "  Republic  of  the  Respecta- 
bilities "  that  he  is 

"  Of  English  descent,  a  warm  admirer  of  many 
traits  in  the  English  character,  speaking  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  our  mother  tongue,  we  have  per- 
sonally no  hostility  to  England,  and  certainly  should 
regret  to  see  her  become  a  French  Province." 

Why  !  the  fellow  is  an  Englishman  and 
was  so  "  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  "  ago, 
and  is  so  still,  and  looks  it,  u  by  the  same 
token."  An  Englishman,  with  English 
descent.  We  always  thought  so,  and  this 
fully  accounts  for  his  fondness  of  prescri- 
bing the  halter  on  all  occasions  to  honora- 
ble antagonists.  An  Englishman  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  an  American  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  himself,  a  Baptist  of 
a  week  ago,  a  Bullgruddcrite  of  yesterday, 
a  Catholic  of  an  hour's  age,  and  Irish- 
man's Catholic  friend  when  conservative 
mouarchism  is  the  thing  to  make  money 
by — what  a  long  tail  our  new  cat  has  got 
— what  a  lay-popo  to  be  employed  by  the 
episcopacy  and  priesthood  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Apostolic  and  Eternal  Church, 
to  be*foul  democracy  and  honorable  men. 
Yet  so  it  is. 

Talking  of  ancestry  and  halters  reminds 
us-however  of  a  story.  The  grandfather 
of  a  Hibernian  friend  of  ours,  and  a  very 
2)ious  Catholic,  was  compelled  at  a  dinner- 
table  some  fifty  years  ago,  to  listen  for 
hours  to  just  such  a  Cockney  as  this  (for 
Cockneyism  runs  in  the  blood  and  Row- 
bells  can  bo  traced  as  well  as  bow-legs) 
descanting  on  hi3  innumerable  ancestry. — 
The  ladies  were  annoyed  and  everybody 
was  obliged  to  conceal  their  disgust  in  pre- 
sence of  the  hospitality  of  the  country. 
The  old  gentleman,  our  friend's  grand-fa- 
ther, grew,  it  seems,  fidgetty  and  would 
not  have  it  longer ;  so  passing  his  palm  over 
the  Cockney's  mouth,  he  told  him  it  was 
no  use  coming  it  in  that  company  for  that 
he  had  more  ancestors  hanged  than  the 
Cockney  Englishman  had  altogether  ! 

Pardon,  dear  reader,  this  wholly  irrel- 
avent  digression.  Continuing  the  former 
extract  as  to  the  "  Catholic  friend's  and 
adviser's  "  idea  of  Native  Americanism, 
he  proceeds : 

"Now,  there  are  two  classes  of  foreigners  who 
leave  their  own  country  to  settle  here,  towards 
which  we  havo  very  diii'^ront  feclinus.  The  peace- 
ful, industrious,  and  laborious  foreigners,  like  the 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  and  German  emigrants,  who 
come  hither  to  beck  a  home  lor  themselves  and  I 


their  children,  and  who  quietly  study  to  learn  and 
discharge  their  duties  as  American  citizens,  ice 
greet  with  a  hearty  welcome,  [You  dont  say — do 
yon  ?]  and  wou'd  admit  them  at  early  moment  to 
all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  native-bom  citizens. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  emigrants,  demagog- 
ues, revolutionists,  desperadoes,  who,  after  having 
failed  to  revolutionize  their  own  countries,  fly  hither 
either  to  sat-e  their  necks  from  the  merited  halter, 
or  to  abuse  the  liberty  granted  them  by  our  govern- 
ment and  laws,*  to  renew  their  anti-social  and 
liberticide  projects,  and  to  carry  away  our  govern- 
ment and  people  in  a  vain  and  mischievous  attempt 
to  realize  their  mad  schemes,  either  here  or  in  the 
countries  they  have  left  behind.  These  unprin- 
cipled and  crazy  spirits  congregate  in  our  cities, 
form  Becret  societies  all  through  our  land,  affiliated 
to  like  societies  all  over  Europe,  gather  around  our 
journalists,  get  the  control  of  newspapers,  corrupt 
the  public  mind,  and  through  their  own  countrymen 
of  the  other  class,  naturalized  here,  attempt  to  con- 
trol our  politics  and  shape  the  whole  policy  of  the 
government,  foreign  and  domestic.  *  *  *  * 
Foreigners  of  this  description  have  been  the  curse 
of  this  country,  from  the  miserable  Callender,  the 
foul-mouth  libeller  of  the  government  under  the 
elder  Adams,  to  the  Hungarian  speech-maker, 
Kossuth,  and  the  radical  writers  for  the  Democra- 
tic Review.  Note  we  grant  our  American  spirit 
burns,  and  our  American  blood  boils,  to  be  made 
in  our  country,  on  our  own  native  soil,  the  slaves 
or  the  tools  of  these  foreign  desperadoes  and  cut- 
throats, who  are  controlled  by  the  greater  criminals 
they  have  left  in  the  Old  World. 

Your  "American  spirit  burns,  your 
American  blood  boils!  "  Why,  you  have 
no  American  blood — it  is  "  English  des- 
cent" ichor ,  white,  clammy,  fishy  stuff. — 
The  very  Lamas  would  eat  you  as  some- 
thing not  even  an  animal,  a  fungus  proba- 
bly. And  your  spirit — your  spirit — your 
spirit — born  an  American,  like  your  an- 
cestors, and  now  the  slave,  and  the  vilest 
slave  of  a  conspiracy  against  America  and 
ail  Republicanism  there  or  elsewhere. — 
Your  spirit,  your  blood — and"  it  boils  arid 
it  burns — Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  Now  we 
have  a  word  to  say  to  the  "American 
blood  "  herein  addressed  and  the  organ. 

The  vegetable  growth  of  a  few  years, 
named  O'Brownson,  of  the  monarchic-Ca- 
tholic quarterly  grind,  boast  of  his  ances- 
try and  dares  on  your  behalf  first  to  dic- 
tate to  the  men  who  made  and  own  this 
country,  and  then  to  the  Catholic  emi- 
grants who  come  to  partake  its  blessings 
with  you,  and  to  return  as  you  have  done 
some  acknowledgment  to  manhood,  to* 
independence,  to  God.  Know,  then,  that 
the  Republicanism,  the  equality  %nd  the 
glory  of  this  Republic  was  destined  in  the 

*  "  The  impertinent  interference  of  irresponsible 
followers."  M.  Fillmore  —  President.  How  old 
Fosrism  runs  together.  Yet  this  is  the  organ  of 
the  most  reverend  Bishops  and  Arches,  and  very 
agreeably  consonant  with  Arch  Mr.  Cass. 
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Eternal  law,  to  be,  to  exist,  to  go  forth  and 
multiply,  to  go  forth  and  conquer,  but  only 
of  all  history  to  go  forth  and  amass  the 
whole  world  and  spread  freedom  and  hap- 
piness to  all  it  touches.  It  is  not  born  in 
man  to  stop  it.  It  may  perish  thereafter, 
but  meantime  we  will  try  it  on.  As  to 
this  person  who  says  he  has  had  ancestors, 
know  further,  that  when  his  "  American 
blood  (of  150  brand)  boils  "  In  dictating 
religion  to  Irish  Catholics,  that  their  Cath- 
olic blood,  of  fifteen  hundred  years 
brand,  boils  against  the  notion,  and  that 
they  do  not  care  a  jackstraw  for  him. 
And  know,  moreover,  that  the  American 
people  thoroughly  despise  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. 

And  such  is  the  new  Roman  monarchic 
Church  system. 

There  is  one  other  matter.  The  main 
bait  to  Irishmen  is  Mr.  Bonaparte,  hus- 
band of  Madame  Howard,  son  of  a  Dutch 
admiral.  Concerning  his  left-handed  al- 
liance with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Rome,  everybody  understands  that ; 
and  when  Pio  Nono  "  goes  to  the  crown- 
ing," we  trust  he  may  find  himself,  like 
his  predecessor  Pius  under  "  the  Uncle," 
a  comfortable  prisoner.  But  as  to  Mr. 
Bonaparte's  invasion  of  the  domains 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  let  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  meet  it.  He  should 
attack  the  English  aristocracy,  he  can 
easily  do  so ;  any  man  at  the  head  of 
the  French  government  can,  and  within 
a  hundred  hours  take  London ;  and  so 
much  the  better.  Let  the  English  aris- 
tocracy meet  their  tool  and  abide  by  it ; 
let  them  learn  to  respect  those  about  them, 
or  die  patiently  like  Britons  as  they  always 
did,  without  more  than  a  sham  of  a  bat- 
tle, and  except  upon  one  occasion,  without 
a  shot.  Let  this  French  adventurer 
bring  over  his  Battle-roll  as  the  census 
of  the  rulers,  and  give  to  us  all  another 
"  Anglo-Saxon  tongue."  Neither  the 
British  people  (we  do  not  mean  "  cler- 
gy, nobility  and  gentry  "  but  u  masses  ") 
nor  the  Irish  people  will  gain  or  lose  one 
jot  of  "  liberty  "  by  the  transaction.  It 
is  sought  too  Jo  make  an  "Anglo-Saxon 
allianco  "  here — given  up  lately — to  work 
on  the  loyalty  of  poor  English,  and  the 
Catholicity  of  poor  Irish.  Should  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  invade  the  English  ' 
government,  it  will  better  the  English  ; 
people,  better  the  Irish  people,  that  is,  if  I 


neither  assist  either  French  usurper  or 
English  aristocrat,  and  enable  the  United 
States  to  sweep  the  commerce  of  the  world 
without  a  competitor,  much  less  a  rival. 

It  is  sought,  too,  to  "  Napoleonise " 
the  Irish  people,  and  their  friends  by  this 
"  idee."  It  may  be  that  it  can  be  effect- 
ed, but  remember,  the  great  gospel  of 
freedom  and  republicanism  is  not  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  aiding  a  scoundrel  or  his  fac- 
tion, or  his  army,  nor  by  men  who  own 
their  own  country  selling  their  manhoods 
either  to  Mr.  Bonaparte  or  the  English 
aristocrats  for  "  boons  "  as  this  Brownson 
advises.  If  the  Irish  own  Ireland,  it  is 
their  country  and  nobody  else's  ;  and  all- 
comers are  enemies  and  usurpers.  They 
should  by  no  means  aid  the  English  aris- 
tocracy in  any  event.  Neither  should 
they  a  French  usurper.  If  Mr.  Bonaparte 
will  clean  off  the  English  aristocracy,  so 
much  the  better.  The  perfidy  of  Mr. 
Bonaparte's  character  is  so  intense  that 
we  fear  he  will  not ;  but  should  he  do  so, 
it  will  be  impossible  in  this  age  to  found  a 
dynasty  there  or  anywhere,  even  in  the 
Sandwich  islands  or  in  Hayti.  His  con- 
quest will  not  last  a  Parisian  insurrection. 
And  while  the  plain  duty  of  all  Irishmen 
is  to  fight  for  their  own  country,  they 
should  not  fight  anywhere  for  the  oligar- 
chy of  England,  nor  for  a  French  perjurer, 
even  though  the  "  church  "  bids  them,  nor 
against  democracy  anywhere.  Let  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  perish,  die  meanly  in  their 
cockney  respectability,  and  as  they  say 
when  they  hang  an  honest  man  who  opposes 
their  crimes,  u  may  God  have  mercy  on 
their  souls," — which  it  is  not  very  likely, 
being  a  democrat,  he  will.  Whether  he 
does  or  no,  it  is  no  affair  of  ours. 

But  when  the  English  people,  the  mise- 
rable "Anglo-Saxon  "  people,  rise  against 
this  usurper  and  all  other  usurpers  for  the  . 
liberty  of  their  island,  and  give,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  to  humanity  guer- 
dons of  their  manhood  and  their  jus- 
tice, then  all  men  should  help  them  and 
aid  them,  and  baptize  in  their  behalf 
the  brotherhood  of  nations.  But  not  till 
then.  A  republic  in  the  "  British  islands" 
is  inevitable  in  our  life-time.  A  French 
usurper  may  clear  the  track  and  let  him  ; 
but  we  fear  he  will  not,  and  if  he  tries — 
whether  are  we  or  the  English  Mr.  0'- 
Brownson,  going  to  prevent  him  first  ? 

What  indiscreet  and  violent  servility, 
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Irishmen  may  not  be  induced  to  make  their 
own  cause  and  fight  for,  by  such  priestly 
influences  as  we  have  now  among  ourselves 
reviewed,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  What 
indiscreet  and  violent  democracy,  they 
may  not  fight  for,  it  is  less  dim  cult,  with 
American  example  before  them,  to  deter- 
mine. The  trial  in  our  life-time  will  be 
>*  hard  and  long  ;  but  of  two  things  we  are 
certain :  they  will  be  content  with  no  issue 
but  slavery  to  a  more  cunning  race,  or 
perfect  freedom ;  they  can  not  more  cer- 
tainly ensure'  slavery  forevermore,  till 
grateful  annihilation  comes,  than  by  follow- 
ing the  advice  and  direction  of  Mr. 
Brownson,  and  his  coadjutors. 

We  have  now  discharged  an  obligation 
in  which  we  were  personally  indebted  to 
Mr.  Brownson.  He  and  that  ultra-mon- 
tane wing  of  the  Church  are  beyond  re- 
demption. But  the  more  eminent,  more 
liberal,  arid  wiser  portion,  of  which  the 
distinguished  Archbishop  of  New  York  is 


the  representative,  will,  we  trust,  divide 
itself  politically  from  the  ultra-montane 
faction,  and  return  to  their  proper  position 
in  the  American  ranks.  So  wise  a  states- 
man as  Dr.  Hughes  cannot  fail  to  know 
that  democratic  policy  will  carry  with  en- 
thusiasm all  the  young  men  of  whatsoever 
religious  creed,  and  that  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  all  the  islands  must 
be  ours.  Under  our  institutions  is  the 
only  possible  security  for  the  Church  prop- 
erties. The  stability  of  our  Republic, 
renders  needless  the  confiscation  now  medi- 
tated by  the  growing  republican  party  in 
jail  those  states.  And,  if  Dr.  Hughes  has 
the  true  interests  of  conservatism  in  such 
matters  at  heart,  he  will  prefer  to  expedite 
rather  than  retard  those  movements  of 
democracy,  which  are  so  much  abused  by 
senseless  and  bigoted  editors.  In  that 
event  we  will  hold  up  our  arms  and  pre- 
serve silence  on  many  immaterial  political 
errors. 
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We  have  had  another  instalment  of  the 
Cuban  debate  from  Messrs.  Cass  and  Ma- 
son, leaving  Mr.  Underwood  this  time 
quite  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Mason  has  not 
spoken  generally  to  the  questions  brought 
up  by  the  resolutions  on  foreign  policy. — 
He  confined  himself  to  the  point  whether 
the  Monroe  doctrine  should  be  of  general 
or  special  application ;  and  after  narra- 
ting the  history  of  the  negotiations  out  of 
which  the  doctrine  arose,  he  held  that  the 
application*  was  not  general,  but  only  to 
the  case  of  the  Spanish  republics ;  or  to 
a  precisely  similar  case,  if  one  arose.  Mr. 
Cass  accepts  the  historical  statement,  but 
denies  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  to 
have  only  limited  application ;  he  states 
that  now  is  the  first  time  he  has  ever 
heard  that  President  Monroe  did  not  in- 
tend to  embrace  the  continent.  Mr. 
Cass  however  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
he  means  by  continent  both  North  and 
South  America,  or  North  America  sim- 
ply.    That  matter  is  reserved  for  future 


explanation,  and  another  set  of  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  the  old  fogy  Senator 
has  learned  a  lesson  of  discretion  from 
the  manner  in  which  Mahomet  promul- 
gated the  Koran,  a  chapter  at  a  time;  so 
that  the  succeeding  leaves  would  fill  np 
the  chasms  of  the  creed  which  prying 
eyes  might  detect. 

By  way  of  postscript,  there  are  several 
observations  to  be  made  upon  the  last 
speech  of  Mr.  Cass,  and  as  we  shall  give 
him  credit  for  a  very  decided  change  in 
his  opinions,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  claim 
the  credit  of  the  change  for  the  advana 
sheets  of  the  Democratic  Review.  In  those 
sheets,  sent  down  to  Washington  more 
than  a  week  prior  to  the  last  debate,  ire 
stated  the  position  of  Young  America 
on  the  Cuban  question.  They  appeared 
there  just  after  Mr.  Cass7  first  speech  on 
the  same  subject,  which  contained  a  per- 
fect fog  of  "  noise  and  confusion  " — much 
bad  temper  and  flagrant  mistakes,  all  of 
which  we  felt  in  duty  bound  to  correct— 
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We  may  well  congratulate  the  country  on 
the  present  result,  which  has  shewn  signs 
of  decided  improvement.  If  it  would 
only  continue  long  enough,  and  keep  on 
in  the  same  direction,  Mr.  Cass  may  be- 
come a  pretty  good  member  of  the  senior 
class  of  progressive  democracy,  aim  peri- 
culo  however  of  always  falling  back  among 
the  sophomores.  It  is  quite  encouraging 
to  hear  him  shout  out  that  dreaded  word 
"  progress  "  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  so 
lustily  and  repeatedly,  toward  the  end  of 
his  long  and  not  lucid  discourse.  We  are 
refreshed  too  to  see  that  he  has  exhausted 
his  vocabulary  against  filibustering,  and 
against  Mr.  Law  and  Purser  Smith ;  and 
that  his  eulogiums  on  Fillmore's  anti- 
American  conduct  in  regard  to  all  the 
events  of  Captain  General  Concha's  ag- 
gressions upon  our  people  and  their  pro- 
perty are  not  repeated.  It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Cass,  after  having  been  some- 
what stringently  reminded  that  his  de- 
clarations of  allegiance  to  Whig  misrule 
were  very  unpalatable  to  Democrats,  has 
determined  to  join  the  latter,  who  are  now 
unanimous  in  denouncing  the  Whig  Pre- 
sident and  Cabinet  for  all  they  did  and 
omitted  to  do  in  respect  to  the  case 
of  the  fifty  young  victims  taken  in 
the  open  sea  and  destroyed  like  wild 
beasts  by  Spanish  cruelty  without  trial ; 
the  case  of  John  S.  Thrasher,  who  was 
kidnapped  from  Cuba  to  Spain  for  no  of- 
fence ;  and  the  case  of  the  Crescent  City, 
which  stopped  an  enterprise  both  public 
and  private  in  its  nature  for  a  caprice  of 
the  Captain  General  of  the  Island.  And 
we  think  the  advance  sheets  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Review  had  a  great  deal  more  to 
do  than  Mr.  Canning  had  with  putting 
old  fogyism  on  "the  line  of  political 
knowledge." 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  done 
for  Mr.  Cass,  by  way  of  stimulation  and 
direction  in  the  path  of  duty,  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  most  cursory  examination 
that  he  is  far  behind  the  exigences  of  the 
moment.  Bat  he  has  dropped  the  idea 
that  opinions  five  years  old  are  good 
enough  for  such  a  crisis,  and  has  dropped 
the  opinions  with  the  idea ;  and  has  been 
even  gracious  enough  to  announce  that 
he  believes  the  people  are  ahead  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  That  is  do- 
ing pretty  well  for  an  old  fogy ;  and  as 
for  the  unsound  declaration  that  this 


ought  to  be  so,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  one  whose  positions  are  not  perma- 
nent ;  nor  now,  nor  hereafter  to  acknow- 
ledge any  such  law  as  perpetuity,  should 
adhere  long  to  that  ancient  error.  The 
citizen  choses  by  the  ballot  those  who 
should  lead  in  the  management  of  state 
affairs,  not  a  set  of  followers,  and  senators 
and  representatives  must  alike  go  forward, 
instead  of  lagging  behind  public  opinion. 
By  the  fourth  of  March  next,  we  predict 
that  Mr.  Cass  will  ask  young  America 
for  a  certificate  ;  and  he  may  get  it  if  he 
perseveres:  even  Mr.  Everett  is  not  a 
man  without  expectations  in  the  same 
quarter. 

Mr.  Cass  spoke  to  both  his  resolutions 
on  the  18th  January.  The  first  one,  de- 
claring the  Monroe  doctrine  in  its  gene- 
ral application,  he  expounded  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  his  explanations 
and  reasonings  may  for  the  present  be 
accepted  by  every  section  of  the  party. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  the  misconception 
of  Mr.  Mason,  and  coincide  in  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Cass  that  there  has  not  been 
any  diversity  of  creed  in  the  Democratic 
party  in  respect  to  its  application  to  both 
continents,  jft r.  Cass  does  not  commit 
himself  positively  to  the  continent  of 
South  as  well  as  North  America,  but  he 
is  a  willing  and  wide  awake  progressive, 
according  to  the  last  of  his  speeches,  and 
can  readilv  help  himself  out  by  the  neces- 
sary stipulation.  For  ourselves,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  within  a  very  short  period 
the  colonies  of  England  as  well  as  of 
Spain  will  become  independent  republics 
in  consequence  of  the  manifest  superiority 
of  democratic  institutions  for  the  people ; 
and  because  it  is  not  proper  that  on  the 
margin  of  the  great  Lakes,  any  more  than 
along  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  United 
States,  there  should  be  the  frowning  forti- 
fications, the  alien  and  oppressive  laws, 
and  the  hired  military  force  necessary  to 
keep  colonists  in  subjection.  We  hope 
they  will  now  break  the^r  own  yokes  in 
Canada  as  well  as  Cuba ;  and  we  hope 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  will 
aid  the  movement,  as  we  aided  Texas,  and 
as  we  received  aid  from  the  French  peo- 
ple and  government.  When  independ- 
ence is  thus  declared  by  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants,  distant  and  hostile  powers 
should  be  held  in  check  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  own  interest,  defence, 
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and  preservation,  as  well  as  from  consider- 
ations of  justice  and  humanity  towards 
the  colonists. 

Central  America  is  but  a  question  of 
time,  and  we  must  insist  on  South  Amer- 
ica being  consecrated  to  republicanism 
alone.  Mexico  must  soon  come  under 
our  protection  by  her  own  incurable 
divisions  and  weakness,  for  we  cannot 
allow  there  the  establishment  of  any  mon- 
archy, or  other  protectorate. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, for  the  United  States  immediately 
to  interfere  with  the  condition  of  this 
distracted  and  unhappy  country.  There 
is  nothing  like  its  condition  amongst  or- 
ganized nations,  which  is  really  indescri- 
bable. Mexico  is  beset  with  Indian  pre- 
datory tribes ;  invaded  on  the  eastern 
border  by  numerous  bodies  of  armed 
men  under  Canales  and  Caravajal.  French 
filibusters  are  put  down  for  the  moment ; 
but  nobody  can  tell  at  what  other  moment 
or  under  what  higher  auspices  Count 
Boulbon  may  reappear  upon  the  stage. 
But  last  and  worst  of  all,  President 
Arista  has  just  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  which  indicates  the  speedy  dis- 
solution of  every  vestige  of  representa- 
tive government,  and  the  prompt  restora- 
tion of  some  detestable  despot  as  dictator 
in  his  place.  Arista  is  a  sensible,  patri- 
otic, and  well-meaning  man.  He  is  the 
friend  of  Mexico  and  of  the  United 
States ;  but  he  is  for  that  reason  in  the 
most  hopeless  minority  that  ever  suppor- 
ted an  executive  before.  He  has  not  ten 
friends  amongst  the  members  ;  and  he  is 
driven  to  the  wall;  and  has  announced 
his  anguish  and  despair  to  the  world  in 
the  document  referred  to,  which  can  be 
found  at  large  in  the  New  York  Herald 
of  the  21st  January.  Every  man  of  any 
intelligence  amongst  us,  will  read  that 
historical  appeal,  which  is  really  intended 
to  be  heard  and  answered  by  the  United 
States.  For  what  do  we  hear  in  con- 
nection with  it?  We  hear  that  Santa 
Anna,  the  worst  enemy  of  Mexico  and  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  actually  re- 
called from  Jamaica  by  a  committee  of 
revolutionists,  and  is  on  his  way  to  the 
Mexican  capital.  The  United  States,  in 
sixty  days,  will  find  themselves  bound  to 
interfero  iu  the  whole  of  that  business, 
and  that  with  the  arguments  which  have 
hitherto  been  always  necessary  to  bring 


the  New  Dictator  of  Mexico  (that  will 
be)  to  reason.  The  Herald  makes  the 
following  appropriate  remarks : 

How  far  British,  French,  and  Spanish  emissaries 
may  be  implicated  in  the  present  revolutionary 
disturbances  will  probably  be  developed  after  the 
return  (which  is  very  likely)  of  Santa  Anna  to  the 
possession  of  absolute  authority. 

In  the  meantime,  ns  it  is  impossible  that  Mexico. 
under  any  form  of  self-government,  can  much 
longer  exist  as  an  independent  nation,  it  will  be- 
come a  primary  duty  of  the  administration  elect  to 
look  well  to.  and  watch  narrowly,  the  drift  of  her 
affairs.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  late  French  military  expedition  in 
Sotiora,  it  is  evident  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  an 
eye  upon  Mexico,  and  is  suspicions  of  Yankee  en- 
croachments* in  fulfilment  of  "manifest  deBtiny." 
We  must  also  remember  that  the  debt  of  sixty 
millions  due  from  Mexico  to  England,  gives  John 
Bull  a  lively  and  substantial  interest  in  the  good 
or  evil  fortunes  of  our  helpless  neighbor;  and  that 
Spain  has  been  recently  bristling  up  to  her,  in  a 
style  somewhat  belligerent  and  somewhat  offen- 
sive, considering  the  crippled  condition  of  the 
government.  Against  any  present  or  future  colon- 
izing or  protective  designs,  however,  of  England, 
France,  or  Spain,  or  all  of  them  together,  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  new  administration  to  guard,  by  the 
practical  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  of 
foreign  non-intervention. 

"With  respect  to  the  Cuba  resolution, 
and  Mr.  Cass'  speech,  there  is  much  to 
be  said.  He  advances,  but  hesitates; 
his  voice  is  strong,  but  his  knees  tremble. 
He  totally  abandons  the  egregious  mis- 
representation that  our  people  are  satis- 
fied as  long  as  Cuba  remains  a  Spanish 
dependency  ;  and  has  altered  his  ground 
with  respect  to  the  doctrine  that  Cuba  is 
so  much  Spanish  property,  .and  that  until 
she  cuts  loose  by  force,  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere.  AVe  demonstrated  to  him 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  outra- 
geous tutelage  of  Cuba,  and  his  silence 
shows  that  he  accepts  that  conclusion. 
But  he  has  greater  difficulty  with  the  di- 
rect question  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba 
by  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clay  wrote  a 
letter  during  his  canvass  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1844,  against  the  acquisition  of 
Texas,  though  u  personally  "  he  was  in 
favor  of  it.  Van  Buren  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  same  effect.  Both  lost  their 
election,  and  Mr.  Polk,  who  was  for  an- 
nexation at  the  start,  and  carried  it  out, 
was  chosen  President.  Mr.  Cass  says, 
"so  far  as  respects  my  own  personal 
views,  I  desire  the  possession  of  Cuba — 
earnestly  desire  it,  whenever  we  can  just- 
ly obtain  it,  and  the  sooner  that  time 
comes,  the  better."  *  *  As  to  the 
means  (read  mode,  not  means,) — though, 
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as  I  have  already  said,  I  am  prepared  to 
advocate  its  purchase,  even  at  the  most 
liberal  price,  still,  I  should  prefer  its 
acquisition  by  the  action  of  the  people  of 
Cuba — and  a  noble  tribute  it  would  be  to 
our  institutions-r-in  the  exercise  of  their 
power  as  an  independent  nation,  could 
they  succeed  by  any  arrangement  with 
Spain  in  procuring  her  recognition  of  that 
condition,  or  should  they  be  able  to  es- 
tablish their  right  to  a  place  in  the  fam- 
ily of  nations."  Abundance  of  new  light 
Las  thus  broken  upon  the  old  fogies  of 
the  Senate  since  the  last  ^discussion  of 
the  subject.  The  purchase  from  Spain, 
and  the  military  success  of  the  Cubans, 
"which  were  Mr.  Cass'  only  alternatives 
for  acquiring  the  island,  have  wonderfully 
softened  down  and  disappeared.  He  now 
prefers  "  the  acquisition  by  the  action  of 
the  people  of  Cuba,"  as  we  insisted  in  the 
advance  sheets  of  the#  Review.  Along 
with  that  there  is  the  usual  amount  of 
the  Senator's  mystification,  about  Cuba, 
as  an  independent  nation,  procuring  a 
Spanish  recognition  ;  or  her  establishing 
her  right  to  be  a  nation.  Mr.  Cass,  and 
everybody  else,  knows  that  Cuba  never 
can  get  Spain's  consent  to  her  indepen- 
dence by  entreaty ;  and  he  and  everybody 
else  knows  that  her  right  to  be  a  nation 
is  neither  dependant  on  Spain  nor  on 
force,  which  may  or  may  not  be  intended 
by  the  last  member  of  his  sentence.  The 
De3iocratic  Review  has  done  one  old 
fogy  important  service,  however,  in  put- 
ting him  so  far  ahead  as  that  he  declares 
he  prefers  to  obtain  Cuba  by  tlte  action  of 
thejKople;  but  it  cannot  efface  the  dis- 
crepancy and  evasion  with  which  that 
gentiment  is  carefully  surrounded.  So 
much  for  our  mode  of  aquiring  the  island 
of  Cuba,  which  has  probably  been  adopted 
"by  Mr.  Cass,  though  we  cannot  speak  of 
that  with  any  certainty,  for  he  may  yet 
reveal  some  other  alternative  or  qualifi- 
cation not  dreamed  of  by  his  readers. 
Our  position  is  plain.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve Spain  owns  Cuba ;  but  the  Cubans 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  their  own 
masters,  and,  without  resort  to  force,  may 
take  their  place  among  nations,  subject  to 
our  right  of  self-defence  and  self-prescr- 
-vation.  We  are  for  taking  possession  of 
the  island  now,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done, 
for  the  sake  of  its  people,  and  our  own, 
and  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  head 


against  the  desperate  designs  and  prodi- 
gious power  of  Louis  Bonaparte  &  Com- 
pany, to  be  exerted  on  Hayti,  Cuba, 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  all  of 
which  he  covets  and  menaces.  Mr.  Cass 
does  not  tell  us,  whatever  he  may  mean, 
that  he  would  have  the  United  States  in- 
terfere at  all  if  England  and  France  at- 
tempted to  put  down  a  revolt  of  the 
Cubans  against  Spain.  There  is  nothing 
in  any  fair  interpretation  of  his  mystic 
speeches,  which  provides  for  that;  and 
yet  justice  and  the  people  of  this  country 
are  for  such  intervention,  and  that  right 
speedily  and  effectually. 

The  general  doctrine  which  he  puts 
forward  with  the  persistance  of  an  old 
fogy  always  consequent  in  one  thing — an- 
tiquity, he  states  to  be  contained  in  the 
Resolution  of  1811,  relative  to  Florida. 
In  that  resolution,  Congress  declared  that 
in  a  certain  contingency,  they  would  take 
temporary  possession  of  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory, which  should,  in  their  hands,  re- 
main subject  to  future  negotiation.  That 
is  not  our  doctrine.  We  go  for  perma- 
nent occupation,  and  that  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  foothold  ;  and  we  are  for  not  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  any  special  state  of 
facts,  which  shall  determine  the  seizure 
of  Cuba,  and  exclude  others  which  may 
be  equally  decisive.  There  has,  in  our 
opinion,  been  negotiation  enough  already, 
and  of  a  very  indifferent  quality,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  stated  ;  and  we  know  that 
it  is  folly,  if  not  hypocrisy,  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  talk  of  any  tem- 
porary arrangement,  or  short  lease,  upon 
that  portion  of  terra  fir  ma,  known  as 
Cuba  upon  the  map,  and  attributed  to 
Spain  by  the  geographers.  Mr.  Cass  can 
find  nothing  in  his  Yucatan  speech  of  1847, 
to  preserve,  nor  will  he  be  more  success- 
ful in  resurrecting  the  ancient  and  mould- 
ly  resolutions  of  another  generation.  The 
statement  which  he  makes  of  a  case  for 
the  application  of  his  "general  doctrine" 
is  equally  shaky.  i:  Thus,  then,  stands 
the  matter,  France  and  England  have 
assumed  the  right  to  decide  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  Cuba,  and  have  asked  the  concur- 
rency of  the  United  States  in  their  pro- 
posed arrangement  *  *  *  "  without 
the  participation  of  Spain."  "  This  has 
been  declined,  and  the  two  powers,  upon 
their  own  principles,  are  free  to  regulate 
the  whole  subject,  so  far  as  they  can  agree 
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in  their  policy.  If  they  cannot  do  that, 
each  of  them  will  probaby  await  the  chap- 
ter of  accidents,  protesting  or  seizing,  as 
one  or  the  other  may  be  in  the  ascendant ; 
provided,  however,  that  we  sit  still  and 
philanthropicaly  cry  'Peace,  peace,'  when 
there  is  no  peace." 

Now,  we  insist  that  the  matter  stands 
otherwise,  and  that  this  whole  statement 
and  inference  is  a  blunder  altogether  in 
character.  France  and  England,  inter- 
fered with  the  participation  of  Spain,  and 
for  and  on  account  of  Spain's  own  separ- 
ate, private  interest  in  the  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  Cuba  the  colony, 
by  a  perpetual  tie  to  Spain  the  parent, 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  And,  there- 
fore, the  two  powers  on  their  own  princi- 
ples, are  estopped  to  deny  the  Spanish 
title,  or  to  molest  it  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. Mr.  Cass  does  not  come  within 
beat  of  drum  of  any  proposition,  germain 
to  the  subject  of  discussion,  so  as  to  com- 
mit himself,  except  that  he  is  all  the  while 
pretending  to  go  in  for  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  in  a  legitimate  mode  of  some  sort, 
at  some  future  day,  and  under  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  all  parties,  and  Spain 
in  particular,  having  entered  into  an  ami- 
cable arrangement. 

But  we  will  promise  to  forget  the  trou- 
ble it  has  taken  us  to  make  the  Cuba  de- 
bate intelligible  to  the  reader,  if  Congress 
will  go  in  for  giving  President  Pierce  the 
ten  million  appropriation.  That  is  the 
simple  touchstone  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  people  expect  it  to  be 
applied  in  the  present  instance.  A  res- 
olution to  that  effect  is  indispensable  ;  and 
it  is  all  humbug  to  talk  of  the  crisis,  and 
of  standing  up  to  it  without  the  money. 
He  that  opposes  it,  intends  to  skulk  from 
the  doctrine  of  Monroe,  and  the  duty  of 
a  patriot  to  his  country.  In  order  to  do 
ourselves  any  kind  of  justice  in  the  ap- 
proaching crisis,  and  not  to  leave  the 
President  with  his  hands  tied,  and  ex- 
posed to  insult,  and  disgrace,  which  will 
have  to  be  retrieved  afterwards  at  great 
cost,  and  loss  of  character,  we  must  put 
the  means  at  his  disposal.  Such  a  pro- 
position has  been  made  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
the  member  of  Congress  from  the  exposed 
shores  of  California.  His  position,  not 
less  than  his  spirit,  and  ability,  made  it 
proper  that  he  should  offer  it.  We  have 
seen  suggestions  to  the  contrary.     But  it 


is  no  matter  who  makes  the  proposition ; 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  we  are  driving 
fast  upon  a  complication  of  dangers  which 
cannot  be  provided  for  too  soon ;  or  too 
securely.  'Into  the  same  hands  in  which, 
so  lately,  almost  a  whole  people  have 
placed  the  power  of  the  Confederation, 
more  particularly  for  the  management  of 
our  foreign  relations,  it  is  but  decent  that 
Congress  should,  with  the  same  unanimity, 
in  the  face  of  the  state  of  the  world,  and 
our  own  manifest  duty,  danger  and  des- 
tiny, vote  the  money,  which  may  be  want- 
ed during  the  coming  recess. 

On  the  ten  million  vote,  it  will  be  easy 
to  see  how  much  sincerity  there  is  among 
democrats  who  are  given  to  preaching 
with  considerable  vehemence,  but  whose 
practice  is  not  in  keeping  with    their 
phraseology.  Young  America  is  not  much, 
if  any,  in  advance  of  the  other  sections  of 
the  democracy  on  this  vital  subject ;  but 
there  may  be  individuals  calling  them- 
selves "progressives,"  who  can  be  here- 
after better  distinguished  if  the  vote  be 
taken.     Among  the  vigorous  and  devoted 
youth  of  the  Whig  partv  in  Congress  and 
the  country,  there  will  be  a  very  decided 
support  given  to  such  a  mark  of  energy 
and  determination  in  their  opponents. 
We  wish  to  see  the  argument  fairly  put 
and  enforced,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  member  to  answer  negatively  to 
his  conscience  and  the  people.    The  argu- 
ment can  take  place  on  an  amendment  to 
Mr.  Cass  resolutions,  as  well  as  in  any 
other  mode;  and  he  will  probably  be 
ready,  both  to  accept  and  advocate  such 
an  amendment.     If  not,  let  us  have  the 
separate  proposition  of  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
direct  and  immediate  action  upon  it,  in 
time  for  the  Senate.     This  is  the  short 
session ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  important 
as  the  great  peace-measure  involved  in 
this  preparation  for  war.     None  but  an 
enemy  open  or  disguised,  can  wish  to  see 
President  Pierce  compelled  to  call  an 
extra  session,  and  to  ask  for  special  ap- 
propriations, with  enemies  at  every  hand, 
and  the  country  full  of  excitement  and 
indignation.     The  time  to  deliberate  hi 
now ;  now  is  the  time  to  act      We  must 
fight  now  for  all  North  America  and  the 
Islands ;  charge  on  Africa  as  soon  as  po# 
sible  ;  apply  Munroe  to  all  South  Amen* 
ca,  and  growl  and  protest  against  all  tin 
usurpations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
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PARTICULAR  NOTICE. 


At  the  instance  of  friends  we  have  sent  oat  beyond  the  usual  issue,  six  thousand 
sets  of  the  Democratic  Review,  for  the  year  *  52,  to  leading  citizens  in  various  part 
the  country.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  retain  them,  will  oblige  us  by  passing  then  a 
to  some  progressive  friend  who  may  be  favorable  to  the  progressive  doctrines  of  the  D| 
ocratic  party.  The  sum  of  five  dollars  will  be  received  in  those  cases  as  payment 
'52  and  '53. 

The  Review  is  now  undergoing  new  business  arrangements.  The  next  will  be  a  tri 
number,  issued  immediately  after  the  Inauguration,  and  will  contain  a  full  expoaitwj 
the  policy  of  th4  incoming  administration* 

This  notice  is. given  to  prevent  impositions  on  our  friends  by  designing  men.  We  i 
give  every  assurance  that  the  Democratic  Review  is  in  a  fair  way  of  living  much  I 
ger  than  any  other  review  or  mtignzine  in  the  world.  And  whether  in  the  hands  of 
present  managers  or  not,  it  will  alwsys  pursue  the  path  it  has  pursued  in  '52^.  and  td 
cate  the  doctrines  of  the  Progressive  Democratic  School,  and  none  other. 

Though  rarely  up  to  date,  but  never  behind  time.  The  present  number,  concluding  I 
volume,  contains  sixty  more  pnges  than  we  owe  our  subscribers  for  the  year  *52.  1 
excess  is,  iiowever,  but  a  small  expression  of  our  good-will  to  the  warm-bearted  Yoi 
Democracy  who  have  cheered  us  on  in  the  difficult  but  inspiring  career  which  opes 
before  us  in  the  commencement  of  our  great  woik. 

Address  all  Comipumcations  as  before,  to  GEORGE  V.  SANDERS,  Democrat 
Review  Office,  or  Astor  House,  Hew- York. 

Exchanges  will  oblige  by  publishing  the  above  note.  I 


Hunt's  Merchant's  Maoazink  and  Commerciai.  Rkview.    Vol.  XXVIII.    No.  1.    1853.    8v*| 
144.     New  York:  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  ami  Proprietor. 

This  statistical  Journal  was  established  in  July,  1A39,  arid  the  number  before  as  is  the  first  i/i 
rwenty-ewlith  semi-annual  volumes.  It  was  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  the  only  purely  cnojm*t 
Journal,  if  we  except  the  Price  Currents,  published  at  home  and  abroad.  The  idea  was  certainly  oruiri 
and  vet  so  simple  in  conception,  that  every  one  w«*  surprised  that  it  had  not  been  sa^ested  to  mi 
one  Ion;?  before  Mr.  Hunt  euter<»d  the  untrodden  field.  Its  success  which  has  in  a  good  degree  ba 
commensurate  with  its  merits,  and  wirh  the  untiring  zeal  and  industry  of  its  editor  and  praprietot  b 
been  richly  deserved.  It  has  become  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hunt,  a  Journal  «f  the  most  important  xi 
m>;rcinl  intelligence,  and  a  Btandard  library  of  reference  in  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  indiaprnsaU'e 
the  Statesman  Political  Economist  Jurist.  Financier,  Banker,  Ship  Master,  Mechanic  and  Ma*.afi 
turer.  than  to  the  Merchant  and  Business  Man.  Comprehensive  in  the  ranee  of  its  topics,  it  erol^w 
every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  commerce.  Mr.  Hunt  has  infused  into  his  Magazine  a  national  ar*i 
siid  charncter,  and  his  contributors,  in  nil  parts  of  our  wide  spread  Union,  embrace  many  of  our  ah!< 
men.  The  p aires  of  ibis  work  have  from  the  start  been  open  to  the  free  discossion  of  mooted  point* 
Political  Economy  Banking  and  the  principles  of  Trade.  But  the  aim  of  the  editor  seems  to  oave  het 
that  of  exhibitor.*  fwcrs.  and  enlarging  the  scientific  and  practical  operations  of  a  lar>je  and  libera!  cru 
mercrt.  Its  freedom  fr  m  party  pnliltcsi  and  front  sectional  prejudices,  have  secured  for  it  the  favo.u 
coidi  lence  of  men  of  all  parties  and  extended  its  circulation  in  every  region  of  our  great  Repnb'ir 
Omf-deracy.  But  its  circulation  it  not  confined  to  our  own  country,  but  like  onr  American  enmme' 
it  has  found  its  way  to  every  part  of  the  commercial  world.  We  ititended  to  notice  the  present  (Jan 
ary)  number,  but  our  limits  admonish  as  to  close,  which  we  cannot,  however,  do  without  cnmmrn«»« 
the  work  to  all  who  desire  to  obtain  correct  information  on  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  grc 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  world. 
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